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REPORT 


UPON 


FORESTRY. 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP  THE  COMBdlSSIONER  OP  AGRICULTURE,  IN 
PURSUANCE  OP  AN  ACT  OP  CONGRESS  APPROVED  AUGUST  15, 1876. 


BT 


FRANKLIN  B.   HOUGH. 


WASHINGTON: 

aOYBBKMEJIT   PBINTINO   OFFIOB, 

1878. 


FOETY-FIFTH  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 

Resolved  hy  ike  House  of  Bepresentatives  (the  Senate  ooncurring),  That  there  he  printed 
25,000  copies  of  the  report  upon  forestry,  transmitted  by  the  President  to  Congress 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Agricaltnre  on  the  13th  day  of  December  last ;  15,000  copies 
thereof  for  the  use  of  the  Hoose  of  Representatives,  7,500  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and 
2,500  copies  for  the  Commissioner  of  Agricultare :  Provided,  however^  That  the  total  num- 
ber of  pages  of  said  report  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

Passed  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  March  26, 1878. 

Passed  hy  the  Senate  April  4, 1878. 
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To  the  House  of  Bepreseniatives : 

I  traDsmit  herewith  a  special  report  upon  the  sabject  of  Forestry  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agricoltare,  with  the  accompanying  documents. 

B.  B.  HAYES. 
ExEOUTiYB  Mansion, 

December  13, 1877. 


Department  op  Ageicxtlture, 

Washington^  D.  C7.,  December  13, 1877. 

SiB:  By  the  provisions  of  <^An  act* making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative,  execative,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  government  for  the' 
year  ending  June  30, 1877,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August 
15, 1876,  the  Oommissioner  of  Agriculture  was  required  to  appoint  some 
man  of  approved  attainments,  and  practically  well  acquaint^  with  the 
methods  of '  statistical  inquiry,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  annual 
amount  of  consumption,  importation,  and  exportation  of  timber  and 
other  forest  products ;  the  probable  supply  for/uture  wants ;  the  means 
best  adapted  to  the  preservation  and  renewal  of  forests;  the  influence 
of  forests  upon  climate ;  and  the  measures  that  have  been  successfully 
applied  in  various  countries  for  the  preservation  and  restoration  or 
planting  of  forests ;  and  to  report  upon  the  same  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  in  a  special  report  to  Congress. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1876,  Hon.  Frederick  Watts,  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  appointed  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  of  Lowville, 
Lewis  County,  New  York,  to  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty. 

Dr.  Hough  seems  to  have  diligently  prosecuted  his  investigations  and 
inquiries,  not  only  throughout  the  United  States,  but  also  in  foreign 
lands,  entering  into  a  correspondence  with  ofBicers  of  foreign  govern- 
ments connected  with  the  forest  management  and  forestry  schools  in 
Europe,  where  the  vital  importance  of  this  great  interest  ii^  well  under- 
stood, and  where  for  many  years  an  intelligent  and  settled  policy  has 
prevailed,  looking  to  the  increase  of  the  woods.  The  equal  and  seasonable 
distribution  of  the  rain-fall,  the  maintenance  of  forests  upon  the  higher 
lands,  and  the  consequent  preservation  of  the  regular  supply  of  water 
to  the  springs,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  and  the  prevention  of  the  terrible 
floods  which  wash  bare  the  unclothed  mountain  slopes,  and  by  sudden 
overflows  destroy  the  agriculture  and  the  manufactures  of  the  valleys, 
are  also  subjects  of  anxious,  observation  in  this  connection. 

While  the  information  Dr.  Hough  has  acquired  from  these  sources 
has  been  extensive  and  in  some  cases  exhaustive,  and  while  from  the 
European  modes  much  may  be  learned, — the  differences  that  exist 
between  oui*  own  and  foreign  countries  in  the  ownership  of  lands,  make 
it  impracticable  to  apply  for  the  present,  if  ever,  the  systems  of  admin- 
istration that  prevail  elsewhere.  Differences  exist  also  in  climate,  and  in 
the  native  trees  suitable  for  forest  culture;  yet  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  information  collected  in  the  report  which  is  not  more  valua- 
ble for  practical  use  than  it  is  for  suggestive  thought. 

The  forest  codes  of  Europe  have  for  us  much  that  is  interesting  and 
instructive,  in  so  far  as  they  show  to  what  extent  the  public  welfare  may 
justify  governments  in  imposing  restraints  upon  the  enjoyment  of  forest 
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property  held  by  private  owners,  and  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the 
application  of  those  fundamental  principles  which  may  justify  a  govern- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  its  right  of  eminent  domain.  If  our  general  and 
State  governments  cannot  own  and  rear  up  forest  plantations,  as  is 
done  in  Europe,  where  governments,  communes,  and  public  institutions 
own  large  tracts  of  land,  they  bave  a  duty  no  less  important  in  doing 
what  cannot  be  done  by  individuals,  in  the  collection  of  facts,  and  in  the 
wide  diffusion  of  information  which  may  prompt  the  self-interest  of  our 
citizens  to  do  that  personally  which  cannot  well  be  done  by  government 
in  the  settled  States  of  the  Union  under  our  present  system  of  widely 
distributed  power. 

The  question  of  timber  culture  upon  the  great  plains  and  timber 
preservation  upon  lands  yet  in  possession  and  ownership  of  the  general 
government  is  a  problem  of  a  different  character,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  statesmen.  Successful  for- 
estry, in  its  very  nature,  necessitates  an  entire  change  in  our  careless 
methods  and  shifting,  changefcfl  habits,  and  compels  us  to  do  whatever 
is  done  thoroughly  well,  and  to  persevere  in  the  well-doing ;  to  select 
men  fittiCd  by  nature  for  the  occupation  of  foresters,  and  to  secure  them 
a  life  estate  or  a  good*behavior  estate  in  these  occupations,  is  the  lesson 
tauorht  by  our  European  contemporaries. 

The  growth  of  trees  fit  for  civil  and  naval  architecture  is  a  work  of 
generations,  and,  while  not  difficult  under  ordinary  circumstances,  re- 
quires a  steadiness  and  .constancy  of  purpose,  application,  and  culture 
which  has  not  as  yet  received  any  prominent  illustration  in  our  unsteady 
politics  and  legislation. 

The  author  of  this  report  has  compiled,  with  wonderful  industry  and 
apparent  accuracy,  statistics  of  the  most  valuable  character,  embracing 
statements  of  the  exportation  of  every  class  of  forest  products  from  each 
part  of  the  United  States  to  each  foreign  country  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  government  to  the  present  time,  and  has  summarized  these 
tables  by  coasts  and  grand  divisions,  and  in  this  particular  the  report 
may  be  regarded  as  entirely  exhaustive.* 

Other  statistical  tables  of  great  interest  are  presented,  which  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  are  interesting,  but  from  the  want  of  time 
are  ipcomplete,  although  valuable. 

The  repoi^  is  also  accompanied  with  illustrations  of  various  kinds, 
and  especially  such  as  apply  to  the  graphic  method  of  presenting  sta- 
tistical facts  and  scientific  comparisons  when  numerically  expressed. 
Besides  the  chapters  which  deal  with  statistical  and  strictly  scientific 
facts,  the  author  has  a  wealth  of  matter,  historical  and  instructive,  which 
will  DC  of  interest  not  only  to  every  agriculturist  and  land  owner,  but 
also  to  every  thoughtful  person  whose  views  of  life  and  its  duties  are 
not  bounded  by  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  existence,  or  whose  national 
pride  and  patriotism  hope  for  a  prosperous-future  for  his  country. 

In  conformity  with  the  law  above  recited,  I  herewith  transmit  the  re- 
port, and  respectfully  recommend  that  it  be  stereotyped  and  printed 
in  two  volumes — the  more  strictly  scientific  and  tabular  portion  in  one, 
and  that  which  is  of  common  and  universal  interest  in  the  other.  By 
this  method,  editions  of  the  work  may  be  ordered  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  demand,  and  as  those  persons  desiring  the  tabular  and 
scientific  part  will  be  fewer  in  number  than  those  wishing  for  the  more 
discussive  and  more  generally  interesting  part,  a  large  sating  of  money 
may  tiius  be  made. 

*  The  printing  of  the  statistioaL  part  of  this  report  (here  referred  to  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agricultore)  has  been  deferred,  by  decision  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Frinting.—H. 
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I  also  respectfally  recommend  the  appropriation  of  $8,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  daring  the  next  year,  to  prosecute  these  in- 
quiries into  the  subject  of  forestry---$0,000  of  which  to  enable  Dr.  Hough 
to  continue  the  work  he  has  so  well  begun,  and  for  which  he  has  so  much 
really  valuable  matter  in  hand  ready  to  be  arranged,  as  well  as  to  enable 
him  to  make  personal  inspection  of  European  forests,  if  advisable. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  above  to  the  Executive,  for  transmission  to 
Congress,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  constituting  the  Com- 
mission on  Forestry. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  G.  LB  DUC, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
To  the  President. 


LowviLLB,  N.  T.,  December  8, 1877. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  Report  upon  Forestry, 
prepared  by  me  under  an  appointment  made  by  your  predecessor  in 
office,  in  pursuance  of  a  provision  contained  in  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved August  15, 1877,  entitled  ^'  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  government  for  the 
year  1877,  and  for  other  purposes.'^ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FEAITKLIN  B.  HOUGH. 
The  Hon.  William  G.  Lb  Duo, 

Commissioner  of  AffriouUure. 


HEPORT  UPON  FOUESTRY. 


In  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  points  of  inqairy  specified  in 
the  law  nnder  which  this  report  is  made,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to 
present  facts  tending  to  show  the  importance  of  a  suitable  supply  and 
proper  distribution  of  woodlands  in  the  country,  nor  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  forest  products  for  the  supply  of  these  materials  for  the  daily  wants 
of  life,  and  the  manifold  nses  to  which  they  are  applied  in  the  arts.  It 
is  believed  that  no  differences  of  opinion  could  arise  as  to  the  close 
dependence  of  our  national  welfare  and  individual  comfort  upon  the 
maintenance  of  these  supplies  of  wood  and  wood-products,  or  upon  the 
importance  of  having  a  sufficient  amount  within  convenient  distance, 
and  at  moderate  prices,  through  an  indefinite  period  of  coming  time. 

So  abundantly  supplied  were  the  older  States  of  the  Union  with  a 
native-timber  growth,  that  questions  relating  to  permanence  of  the  supply 
appear  not  to  have  suggested  investigation  through  a  long  period,  and 
in  fact  the  great  excess  of  forest  over  amount  required  for  proper  use, 
led  at  first  to  the  clearing  off  of  extensive  regions  to  prepare  the  soil  for 
cultivation,  without  yielding  in  return  any  direct  benefit  from  the  pro- 
duct other  than  the  value  of  the  potash  made  from  the  ashes.  The  mis- 
fortune has  been,  that  this  clearing  was  made  without  a  thought  as  to  the 
probable  wants  of  the  future,  either  for  supply  of  materials  for  building, 
manufactures,  and  fuel,  or  for  value  of  reserved  belts  of  timber  as  a 
shelter  from  sweeping  winds;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  supplies  have 
within  a  few  years  past  been  found  scarce,  and  their  prices  have  advanced 
to  a  degree  that  is  sensibly  felt  by  all  classes  of  the  population ;  for  we 
cannot  enhance  the  cost  of  building-materials,  or  of  implements  of  wood, 
or  the  cost  of  luel,  without  its  being  felt  everywhere.  Wherever  these 
increased  values  affect  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  ships  or 
railroads,  the  expense  of  transportation  is  proportionably  increased,  as 
well  upon  freights  of  every  kind  as  upon  the  cost  of  travelling. 

In  the  prairie  States  and  in  the  Territories,  the  absence  of  forests  has 
been  felt  severely  from  the  beginning,  and  the  want,  so  far  as  relates  to 
lumber,  timber,  and  fuel,  has  been  supplied  at  more  or  less  sacrifice  by 
bringing  these  materials  from  other  sections  of  the  country  where  they 
grew.  This  necessity  has  in  these  regions,  brought  the  question  of 
forestry  before  our  citizens  as  one  of  practical  importance,  so  that  we 
find  throughout  the  treeless  portions  of  the  country,  a  more  general 
interest  in  the  subject,  than  in  those  sections  where  the  want  has  not 
been  as  yet  materially  felt.  But  in  these  older  and  naturally  well-tim- 
bered sections  of  the  country,  thoughtful  persons  have  for  years  been 
watching  the  wasting  of  supplies  and  the  complete  exhaustion  of  one 
forest  region  after  another  with  an  anxiety  natural  with  those  who  look 
forward  to  the  probable  conditions  that  must  necessarily  exist  in  another 
generation,  and  who  feel  the  responsibilities  of  the  present  with  regard 
ta  the  future. 

Beginning,  therefore,  with  the  statement  accepted  as  without  denial, 
that  a  proper  supply  of  forest  products  is  indispensable,  and  that  shade 
and  shelter  are  of  incalculable  value  to  our  agricultural  interests,  we 
may  notice  some  facts  that  dei>end  upon  the  rights  of  property  in  wood- 
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lands,  as  they  exist  in  oar  country,  and  compare  them' with  the  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  other  countries.  Wb  shall  find  that  in  Europe, 
and  especially  upon  the  continent,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  land 
belonging  to  the  general  government  or  to  local  municipalities,  or  to 
institutions,  and  that  over  these  a  system  of  management  has  grown 
up,  under  different  circumstances,  and  that  at  present,  although  there  is 
a  great  diversity  in  the  details,  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  the  manage- 
ment should  be  conducted  without  needless  waste,  and  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  owners.  In  many  cases  this  system  includes  rights  of  en- 
joyment among  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune,  by  which  the  land  is 
owned ;  and  not  infrequently  these  rights,  originating  in  customs  of 
great  antiquity,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  beginning,  of  doubtful  authority, 
have  proved  a  .serious  obstacle  to  management  under  an  enlightened 
code,  by  allowing  practices  that  tend  to  ruinous  results.  In  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  report  some  of  these  systems  will  be  presented  some- 
what in  detail ;  but  they  will  prove  with  us  of  historical  value,  rather 
than  of  practical  interest,  because  our  circumstances  are  so  different  that 
they  present  few  precedents  for  our  guidance. 

The  tenure  of  lands  within  the  United  States  is  almost  everywhere 
allodial ;  and,  excepting  as  it  is  still  held  by  the^  general  or  State  gov- 
ernments for  specific  public  uses  or  for  future  grant  or  sale,  the  land 
consists  of  freehold  estates,  the  absolute  property  of  the  owners,  with- 
out being  subject  to  quit-rents,  service,  or  acknowledgment  to  any 
superior.  Excepting  as  he  may  pledge  his  estate  for  the  security  of  a 
debt,  the  owner  has  no  other  obligation  to  others,  further  than  to  bear 
his  just  share  of  the  expenses  of  government  for  the  general  protection 
of  property  and  the  maintenance  of  good  order.  The  government  still, 
however^  reserves  a  right  of  eminent  domain,  under  which  private  prop- 
erty may  be  taken,  upon  payment  of  its  value,  when  needed  for  the 
public  good ;  and  under  this  right  a  qualified  power  is  vested  in  the 
government  for  restraining  from  the  use  of  private  property  where  it 
may  affect  the  rights  of  others. 

Neither  our  national.  State,  nor  local  governments  are  the  owners  of 
land  upon  which  timber  can  at  present  he  planted  and^cared  for  until 
maturity  at  the  public  cost,  with  the  least  prospect  of  success.  Where 
a  government  is  administered  by  officers  elected  by  the  people,  and 
where  any  citizen  may  be  chosen  to  any  office,  and  especially  where  these 
offices  have  a  patronage  that  makes  them  especially  desirable,  they  be- 
come at  once  ot>jects  of  political  ambition.  Special  qualifications  for 
particular  stations  in  public  life  afford  no  promise  of  employment,  nor 
of  continuance  if  employed,  and  hence  we  liave  no  inducements  to  offer 
a  young  man  who  might  aspire  to  a  position  for  which  he  might  have 
great  native  ability,  and  for  which  he  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
most  thorough  spelcial  education  if  be  felt  assured  that  employment 
would  depend  alone  upon  the  most  thoroughly  approved  preparation,  or 
the  most  rigid  examination.  Hence  it  cannot,  at  least  at  present,  be  ex- 
pected that  our  governments  can  undertake  the  practical  management  of 
forests,  as  is  don^  in  Europe,  by  officials  specially  trained  for  this  pursuit, 
with  the  view  of  deriving  a  benefit  from  the  cultivation.  They  can 
scarcely  do  more  than  prevenj;  depredations  upon  the  timber  already 
growing,  if,  indeed,  they  succeed  in  this,  where  the  property  to  be  pro- 
tected is  not  immediately  under  the  care  of  a  resident  agent,  who  truly 
feels  the  responsibility  of  his  trust,  and  is  able  to  discharge  its  duties. 

The  experiences  of  pioneer  life,  as  regards  the  timber,  present  little 
that  can  be  commended  and  much  that  can  be  blamed.  It  has  been 
observed  in  all  countries  and  at  all  periods,  that  trees  furnishing  products 
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demanded  by  coiimerce,  or  standing^  in  the  way  of  caltivation,  become 
an  object  of  inconsiderate  waste,  and  not  nnfrequently  to  such  degree 
that  the  markets  are  overstocked^  and  rnin  is  brought  upon  the  greedy 
bat  thonghtless  adventurers  in  a  business  liable  to  bring  an  over-supply. 
This  tendency  has  been  exemplified  over  and  again  in  our  lumber  and 
timber  trade,  and  illustrations  are  too  numerous  and  too  recent  to  need 
mention.  But,  aside  from  the  conceded  propriety  of  proper  clearings 
for  cultivation  in  forest  regions,  the  opportunities  for  trespass  are  too 
open  and  inviting  to  be  resisted  by  the  class  of  settlers  who  generally 
make  the  first  and  furthermost  advances  in  frontier  settlement;  and  too 
often  the  forest  history  of  our  most  valuable  woodlands  would  be  a  record 
of  the  doings  of  timber-thieves.  The  growth  best  suited  for  lumber,  or 
timber,  or  shingles,  or  staves,  has  been  taken  where  most  convenient, 
without  regard  to  ownetship,  and  the  products  of  this  stealthy  industry 
have  been  sold  to  unscrupulous  dealers,  who  may  have'  made  small  ad- 
vances  in  supplies,  well  knowing  from  whence  the  returns  would  come. 
Finally,  to  cover  these  proceedings,  fires  may  be  set  to  bnrn  up  all  traces 
of  evidence,  and  when  once  started  in  the  shavings  of  a  shingle-camp, 
or  among  the  dry  brush  of  a  timber-cutting,  these  fires  may  cause  infi- 
nitely more  damage  than  the  depredations  they  wereintended  to  conceal. 
Such  regions,  when  plundered,  have  sometimes  grown  up  with  an  in- 
ferior class  of  timber  or  have  been  occupied  by  a  more  substantial  class 
of  settlers,  by  whom  the  first  permanent  improvements  have  been  made. 
These  descriptions  of  forest-waste  are  by  no  means  local  or  applicable 
to  particular  regions,  although  they  may  vary  according  to  circumstan- 
ces and  opportunity.  The  Saint  Lawrence  frontier  of  New  York  was 
stripped  of  its  best  oak-timber  by  thieves  from  Canada  before  settlement 
began.  The  pine-regions  of  Pennsylvania  suffered  greatly  before  notice 
was  taken  or  measures  adopted  for  preventing  it,  and  the  mining  regions 
of  the  West  present  instances  of  waste  far  exceeding  any  that  we  meet 
with  elsewhere.^ 

TIMBER  RBSERYATIONS  FOR  NATAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

Beservations  of  timber  fit  for  ship  building  were  common  in  the 
patents  granted  for  land  in  the  colonial  period,  and  the  exportation  of 
timber  was  from  an  early  period  an  important  item  of  industry  and  source 
of  profit  to  the  colonists. 

The  earliest  measures  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Navy  were  under  an  act  approved  March  27, 1794,  author- 
izing the  President  to  provide  four  ships  of  forty-four  guns,  and  two 
ships  of  thirty-six  suns  each,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  American 
commerce  against  the  depredations  of  Algerine  corsairs.  A  small  Navy 
had  existed  under  the  government  of  tlhe  old  confederation,  bmt  from 
1785  until  the  first  ships  were  launched  under  the  act  above  noticed  in 
1797,  there  was  none. 

^  Mr.  R,  W.  Raymond,  in  his  second  Report  on  Mines  and  Mining  (1870^,  in  speaking 
of  the  mining-interests  of  the  Pacific  States,  says:  '*  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call 
attention  particularly  to  one  of  the  worst  abuses  attendant  npon  the  settlement  of  the 
mining  regions  and  other  portions  of  the  West.  I  allnde  to  the  wanton  destrnction  of 
timber.  This  reckless  ana  disastrous  practice  was  extensively  prevalent  in  the  heavy 
fir  and  cedar  forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Timber  was 
BO  abundant  that  to  many  It  seemed  inexhaustible,  and  they  took  especial  delight  in 
ltd  destruction.  Hundreds  of  square  miles  were  burned  over  in  a  single  season,  and 
vast  quantities  of  the  finest  timoer  in  the  world,  easily  accessible  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce, either  totally  consumed  or  rendered  utterly  valueless.  The  same  waste  is  yearly 
going  on  in  all  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  and  particularly  in  the  mining 
legionB  of  the  Rooky  Mountains."    (Bepert  <m  Mines  and  Mining  StatUtice,  1870,  p.  342.) 
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The  ageDts  entrnated  with  this  daty  recommended  the  use  of  live- 
oak,  being  assured  that,  <Hhe  bnilding  of  these  frigates  of  live-oak  will 
certainly  be  a  great  saving  to  the  United  States,  as  we  are  well  satisfied 
(accidents  excepted)  that  their  frames  will  be  perfectly  sonnd  half  a 
century  hence,  and  it  is  very  probable  they  may  oontinae  so  for  a  mach 
longer  period."  The  experience  of  the  Navy  fully  justified  this  predic- 
tion. The  importance  of  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber  for  the 
Navy  was  upon  that  occasion  strongly  urged,^  and  this  finally  led  to  an 
act  approved  February  25,  1799,  api)ropriating  $200,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  growing  or  other  timber,  or  of  lands  on  which  timber  is  grow- 
ing suitable  for  the  Navy,  and  for  its  preservation  for  future  use. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Florida  and  Louisiana,  extending  along 
the  entire  Gulf  coast  and  including  most  of  the  live-oak  known  to  exist, 
then  belonged  to  foreign  powers,  and  that  the  amount  of  this  timber 
within  the  Unioh  as  then  bounded,  was  of  very  limited  extent.  Small 
purchases  were  made  on  the  Georgia  coast  under  the  act  of  1799,'  but 
nothing  of  importance  beyond  this  was  done  until  1817.  On  the  1st 
of  March  of  that  year  an  act  was  passed  directing  a  reservation  of  such 
public  lands,  having  a  growth  of  live-oak  or  cedar  timber  suitable  for 
the  Navy  as  might  be  selected  by  the  President.* 

(Tnder  the  act  of  I8L7,  surveyors  were  appointed,  and  a  reservation  was 
made  upon  their  report  of  Commissioners,  Cypress  and  Six  Islands,  in 
Louisiana,  containing  about  19,000  acres,  and,  as  was  supposed,  about 
37,000  live-oak  trees  fit  for  naval  use,  but  some  of  them  difficult  of  access. 

In  1828,  the  sum  of  $L0,000  was  granted  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for 
the  supply  of  live-oak  and  other  timber  for  the  Navy,  and  about  3,050 
arpents  were  bought  on  Santa  Bosa  Sound;  and  during  two  or  three 
succeeding  years  a  system  of  cultivation  was  undertaken.^ 

' "  It  will  be  well  to  consider,  that  great  quaDtities  of  the  finest  live-oake  are  destroyed 
to  clear  the  lands,  and  that  some  of  the  maritime  conntries  mast  resort  to  this  country 
for  timber,  which'will,  in  a  few  years,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  United  States  to 
secure  the  quantity  of  timber  they  will  most  assuredly  want,  without  paying  an  ex- 
orbitant price.  If  they  were  to  purchase  some  of  the  islands  j>Ientifnlly  timbered  with 
live-oak,  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  may  be  sold  for  the  first  cost  after  the  timber 
is  cut  off.''    {Am.  State  Papers^  Naval  Affairs^  i,  p.  9.) 

In  December,  17^,  the  importance  of  buying  some  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Georgia  was  again  urged  in  a  provision  for  supplying  the  Nary  with  live-oak  timber. 
JiLetter  of  Benjamin  Stoddert^  Ib„  p.  66.) 

>  Graver's  Island  (350  acres)  was  bought  by  the  President  December  13, 1799,  and 
Blackboard's  Island  (1,600  acres)  in  April,  ItiOO,  the  former  for  ^,500,  and  the  latter 
for  115,000. 

3  The  acquisition  of  Florida  brought  into  the  United  States  extensive  groves  of  livo- 
oak,  but  these  lands  were  often  so  encumbered  by  claims  under  former  goyernmeiits, 
that  the  first  examinations  for  lands  with  clear  titles  met  with  poor  puccess.  It  was 
not  until  m25  that  an  agent  oould  be  appointed,  and  he  found  that  live-oak  had  been 
a  staple  export  from  the  Saint  John's  River  for  a  long  time.  During  the  last  six  or 
«ight  years  the  number  of  vessels  with  this  timber  as  carffoes,  hod  averaged  150  a  year, 
carrying  not  less  than  2,000  feet  each  at  a  load,  or  in  all  nearly  two  millions  of  feet 
within  these  years.  This  estimate  caused  much  anxiety,  and  led  to  a  recommendation 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (January,  1827)  urging  the  foUowing  measures : 

1.  The  purchase  of  heavily-timbered  lands. 

2..  The  reservation  of  sufilcient  lands  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  after  proper  surveys; 

3.  The  planting  of  trees  upon  lands  already  owned  by  the  government,  or  that  might 
•be  bought,  including  Grovor  Island  already  cleared ;  and 

4.  The  purchase  and  storage  of  large  quantities  of  timber,  which  might  be  kept  half 
.a-oentury  if  need  be  with  proper  shelter. 

*  This  consisted  in  grubbing  out  the  roots  of  other  trees  and  clearing  the  ground 
ii round  the  live-oaks,  so  as  to  afford  them  better  opportunity  for  growth.  The  few 
trials  at  transplanting  were  mostly  failures,  and  growth  from  the  seed  was  deemed 
more  reliable.  In  18^  and  1830,  some  45,000  trees,  mostly  from  two  to  six  inches  in 
«liameter,  were  thus  cleared  and  pruned. 

Information  upon  the  subject  of  live-oak  reservations  will  be  found  in  the  Amerioan 
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By  another  act,  approved  Marcfa  3, 1827,  the  President  was  aathorized 
to  take  proper  measures  to  preserve  the  live-oak  timber  growing  on  the 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  aathorized  to  reserve  sach  lands 
in  sufficient  qaantities  to  render  the  same  valnable  for  naval  purposes. 
Provision  was  made  by  an  act,  approved  March  2, 1831,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  in  cutting  or  destroying  any  live-oak,  red  cedar  or  other 
trees  growing  on  any  lands  of  the  United  States,  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  thrice  the  value  of  the  timber  cut  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
twelve  months.  ^ 

The  amount  of  land  expressly  reserved  under  the  acts  of  1817  and 
subsequently  is  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Alabama  (Ifovember  28,  1832),  three  half  sections  in  Mobile 
County 240 

Florida  (October  23,  1830,  to  December  19,  1860,  at  various 
times),  many  detached  parcels,  chiefly  in  counties  bordering 
upon  the  Onlf  of  Mexico  and  Suwanee  River,  including  the 
whole  of  Santa  Bosa  Island 208, 824 

LauisiaTia  (October  21, 1845),  Pecan,  Cypress,  and  KavyCom- 
missioners'  Islanc^s «. 9, 170 

Mississippi  (October  30,  1832,  to  April  16,  1858);  many  sepa- 
rate parcels  on  the  Gulf  coast,  including  Bound  Island 26, 218 

Total 244,452 

OTHES  BESEBVATIONS  OF  TIMBEB  LANDS. 

Very  limited  reservations  for  public  parks  have  been  made  in  recent 
years,  as  will  be  more  fully  mentioned  on  a  subsequent  page. 

There  have  also  been  made  special  reservations  of  lands  around  mili- 
tary posts,  but  of.  the  amount  of  timber  thus  withheld  we  have  no  sta- 
tistics. The  various  Indian  reservations  include  considerable  amounts 
of  timbered  lands,  some  of  which  may  have  been  selected  on  this  ac- 
count: but  of  these  no  information  has  ever  been  publicly  reported,  and 
probaoly  none  has  been  obtained. 

TIMBEB  ON  THE  PXJBLIO  LANDS. 

In  the  sale  of  public  lands  through  a  long  period,  laws  have  been 
provided  for  the  conveyance  of  land  in  mineral  districts  for  mining  pur- 
poses by  exceptional  modes  of  entry  and  at  discriminating  prices,  but 
no  provision  has  hitherto  been  made  for  the  sale  of  valuable  timber 
tracts  differently  from  that  which  applies  to  prairies.  Our  proverbially 
valuable  ^^pine  lands"  have  been  held  at  the  same  prices  as  other  lands, 
although  notoriously  unsnited  to  agricultural  purposes  when  once  cleared 
of  their  timber,  and  have  been  held  subject  to  pre-emption  and  home- 
stead entry,  although  they  have  often  been  abandoned  as  soon  as  the 
timber  was  cut  off. 

Under  the  various  acts  already  noticed,  and  by  virtue  of  decisions 
and  judicial  rulings,  these  statutes  were  held  to  apply  to  the  whole 

/»atoPa|Mr«,(NaTalAfi»ir80i>PP*3)^»38,41,42,75,462,586,605,689;  ii,624;  iii,47,50. 
211,  763, 917, 918 ;  iv.  32,  98, 104, 107, 123,  163, 191,  204,  213,  218,  219,  220,  222,  223,  and 
368.  See  ateo  JSic.  Uacs.,  NiDeteenth  Congress,  first  session,  yoL  t,  No.  85,  and  sec- 
ond session,  vol.  5,  No.  114;  Twenty-first  Cosffress,  second  session,  toK  I,  No.  2,  p.  234; 
Reports  of  CommUtees  (same  session),  vol.  1,  No.  102.  Ex,  Doo8,y  Tweaty-seoond  Con- 
gress, first  session,  toI.  4,  No.  176,  and  second  session,  vol.  1,  No.  23. 
i  Statutes  at  Large,  ir,  471 ;  Bmsed  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  section  2,  461. 
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TTnited  States,^  and  a  system  of  timber  agencies  was  established  under 
instructions  from  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

In  1854  these  agencies  were  discontinued,  and  supervision  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  General  Land  Office,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
In  1855  a  circular  was  issued,  which  remained  the  basis  of  regulation 
until  1877.t  Under  this,  the  officers  of  the  several  land-offices  were 
directed,  whenever  reliable  infoimation  reached  them  that  spoliations 
of  public  timber  were  being  committed,  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
to  seize  all  timber  found  to  have  been  cut  without  authority  on  the 
public  lands,  to  sell  the  same  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public  auction, 

■  ■  ■  I  I  ■  I     II         1  M         II  I    I  I  I.I. I      I 

'  Some  of  these  deoisioDs  were  as  follows : 

Intraders  may  be  removed  by  military  force  nnder  act  of  March  3, 1807.  The  United 
States  have  also  tbe  common-law  and  chancery  remedies  enjoyed  by  individnals  for 
protection  and  redress.    (Atiorpey-GvneraVa  Opinuma,  I;  Wirt,  May  27, 1821.) 

The  rights  of  settlers  in  East  Florida  In  respect  to  tbe  catting  of  live-oak  were 
deliued  as  follows :  "  They  are  not  entitled  to  cat  live-oak  or  other  timber,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing,  until  they  have  complied  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  law. 
The  conditions  precedent  to  that  right  are:  the  obtaining  of  a  permit;  residence  fivo 
years  in  the  Territory' ;  the  erection  of  a  house ;  clearing  at  least  live  acres ;  and  actual 
residence  four  years  next  following  the  first  year  of  the  date  of  the  permit,  with  proofs 
of  these  facts  in  manner  specitied.''  {Aiiorney-Gen^aVa  Opinion^f  IV,  221;  Nelson, 
August  11,  1843.    See,  also.  Id.,  IV,  40.5;  Nelson,  Julv  16, 1845.) 

Case  of  United  States  vs.  Ephraim  Briggs,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  "  the  title  of 
the  act  woald  indicate  that  timber  rest-rved  for  naval  purposes  was  meant  to  be  pro- 
tected by  this  mode  and  no  other.  But  the  enacting  clause  is  gener^,  and  therefore 
cutting  and  usiu^  of  oak  aud  hickory,  or  any  other  description  of  timber-trees,  from 
the  public  lands  is  indictable  aud  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment."  {Howard^s 
Supreme  Court  Reports ,  IX,  351 ;  January  term,  1850.) 

t  ClBCULAR  OF  CO>DnSSIONER  OF  GeNBRAL  LaND  OFFICE  (1855  to  1877). 

DEFARTtfl^KT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  GENERAL  LaND  OFFICE, 

WathittgUm,  D,  C,  December  24, 185S. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  coneladed  to  change  the  present  sys- 
tem of  timber  agencies,  and  to  devolve  the  duties  connected  therewith  npon  the 
officers  of  the  local  land-districts.  By  this  direction,  therefore,  yon  will,  npon  the  re- 
ceipt of  these  instructions,  take  charge  of  the  timber  business  within  the  limits  of  your 
land  district,  as  a  part  of  the  general  duties  of  your  office;  and  it  is  accordingly 
hereby  assiened  to  yon  as  snob,  with  the  understanding  that,  hereafter,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered and  held  as  a  proper  incident  to,  and  in  fact  a  part  of,  your  general  duties, 
covered  and  satisfied  by  the  salary  which  the  law  provides  for  your  respective 
offic«9S. 

That  you  may  understand  the  nature  of  this  part  of  your  duties,  your  attention  is 
directed  to  the  following : 

iHt.  Attorney-General  Wirt,  in  an  opinion  of  the  27th  of  May,  1821,  holds  as  follows : 
"  Independent  of  positive  legislative  provi<iions,  I  apprehend  that,  in  relation  to  all 
property,  real  or  personal,  wnich  the  United  States  are  authorized  by  the  Coustitution 
to  hold,  they  have  all  the  civil  remedies,  whether  for  the  prevention  or  redress  of  in- 
juries, which  individuals  possess.  (See  3  Wheaton,  181.)  So  the  United  States,  boing 
authorized  to  acce]^  and  to  hold  these  lands  for  the  common  good,  most  have  all  the 
legal  means  of  protecting  the  property  thus  confides!  to  them  that  individuals  enjoy  in 
like  cases.  *  •  •  *  They  are,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  entitlni  to  the  injunction 
of  waste  by  way  of  prevention,  and  to  the  action  of  trespass  by  way  of  punishment,  in 
like  manner  as  individnals  similarly  situsted  are  entitled  to  them.'' 

2d.  Attorney -General  Taney,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  an  opinion  of 
22d  August,  1833,  cites  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Wirt,  and  concurs  in  it. 

3d.  Attorney-General  Mason,  in  a  communication  of  16th  July,  1845,  refers  to  the 
opinion  of  Attorney -General  Kelson,  of  the  11th  August,  1843,  and,  in  concurring  in  it, 
states  tha^  '*  when  the  right  of  pre-emption  exists,  the  settler  who  has  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  4th  September,  1841,  has  a  right  of  occupancy  for  twelve 
mouths,  within  which  he  may  perfect  his  title  by  paying  the  minimum  price  of  the 
land.  Like  the  settlers  under  tbe  armed  occupation  act,  his  right  is  inchoate  only ;  and 
he  has  only  those  rights  of  property  which  are  necessary  to  tbe  perfecting  of  his  title. 
He  may  clear  the  land,  build  en  it,  and  inclose  it  with  a  view  to  cultivation.  For 
these  purposes  he  may  use  or  destroy  any  trees  which  may  be  necessary,  but  within 
these  restrictions,  and  necessary  fire-wood,  he  is  confined." 

The  penal  ai-t  of  2d  March,  1831,  provides  "  for  the  punishment  of  offenses  committed 
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and  deposit  tha  proceeds  in  the  Treasury.  Tbey  were  to  bring  tlie 
offense  committed  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  officers^  that  the  per- 
I>etrators  might  be  arrested  and  held  to  answer  as  nsual  in  criminal 
cases.  The  purpose  being  chiefly  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  govern- 
ment, these  officers  were  lustrncted  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  they  might  compromise  on  payment  of  costs  incurred,  and  a 
reasonable  stnmpage  for  the  timber,  whidi  was  then  released,  and  prose- 
cution waived.  Until  1872  no  appropriations  were  made  for  this  object. 
It  was  made  a  rule  that  the  expenses  incurred  should  generally  be 
limited  to  the  amount  realized  ftom  the  sale  of  timber  seized,  and  trom 
stnmpage  in  cases  compromised ;  but  in  .some  cases  where  the  expenses 

in  cutting,  destroying,  or  removing  live-oaks  and  other  timber  or  trees  preserved  for 
naval  purposes." 

This  act  of  2d  llaroh,  1831)  yon  will  find  fiilly  considered  in  the  case  of  The  United 
States  cw.  Ephraim  Brings  (9  Howard,  p.  351),  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
tiiat  the  said  act  authorized  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  trespassers  on  public 
lands  by  cutting  timber,  whether  such  timber  was  fit  for  naval  purposes  or  not. 

4th.  IJnder  no  circumstances  wiU  yon  compound  or  compromise  with  any  such  tres- 
passers, or  receive  any  pay  or  compensation  from  them  as  acquittal  or  discharge  Ihere- 
nom,  or  in  any  other  manner;  neither  wiU  you  |;ive  any  permission  to  cut  timber  or 
otherwise  trespass  on  the  public  lands,  as  there  is  no  authority  for  any  such  proceed- 
ing :  but  all  such  offenses  against  the  law  must  be  prosecuted  and  tried  by  the  author- 
ities dulv  constitnted  for  that  purpose. 

5th.  Should  you  find  such  trespass  committed  on  9wamp  lands,  or  those  which  are 
rendered  unfit  for  cultivation  by  overflow,  you  will  take  no  further  action  than  to 
notify  the  governor  of  the  State,  9»  all  such  lands  inure  to  the  State  under  the  act  of 
38th  September,  1850. 

6tb.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  said  act  of  1831,  yon  should  be  careful  not  to  interfere 
with  pre-emption  rights  under  the  act  of  4ch  September,  1841,  the  settler,  with  a  view 
to  cultivation,  having  the  ri^ht,  as  hereinbefore  indicated,  to  use  or  destroy  trees  in 
clearing  roads  and  constructing  bridges,  or  for  any  other  purpose  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  his  homestead. 

7th.  While  thus  liberal  to  the  honest  settler,  yon  should  be  vigilant  to  detect  and 
arrest  the  speculator,  who,  in  the  gnise  of  a  settler,  and  under  the  sanction  of  a  declar- 
atory statement,  may  oontemplate  the  spoliation  of  timber,  and  unless  arrested  mighfc 
seriously  injure  the  pnblic  interest. 

8th.  Where  the  tresspassers  are  unknown  or  known,  and  timber  has  been  cut  or  re- 
moved off  the  pnblic  lands,  you  will  cause  it  to  be  seized,  and  sold  at  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder,  under  such  regulations  as  sound  discretion  may  suggest. 

9tb.  All  moneys,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  timber  received  by  you,  must  be  de- 
posited in  some  of  the  United  States  depositories,  to  the  credit  of  the  Judiciary  fund, 
without  abatement,  and  an  immediate  report  made  of  the  same  to  this  office,  with  a 
full  statement  of  aU  particulars  dnly  verified. 

10th.  In  the  prosecution  of  your  duties  you  may.  upon  any  pressing  emergency, 
deputize  a  reliable  person  to  investigate  and  report  tne  lacts  involved  in  any  supposed 
case  of  tresspass,  and  aUow  a  per  diem  of  three  dollars  and  a  mileage  at  the  rate  of 
ten  cents  per  mile. 

In  making  any  such  appointment  you  will  report  the  fact  instanter,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  it,  and  will  require  in  the  affidavit  of  the  employ 6  a  statemeot  of  the  time 
actually  occupied  in  the  service  and  the  distance  traveled.  An  account  verified  by  the 
parr-y  and  certified  by  you  should  be  reported  to  this  office  for  payment. 

Where  there  is  no  pressing  emergency  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent,  you  wUl  re- 
fer the  fiMsts  to  this  office  for  consideration  and  await  iustructlon. 

11th.  In  returns  to  this  office  of  sales  of  timber  yon  will  be  careful  to  designate  the 
places  of  seizure,  the  quantity  and  kind  of  timber,  whether  in  logs  or  manufactured, 
price  per  foot,  with  the  names  and  residences  of  purohasers,  and  caose  the  same  to  be 
verified  by  a  certificate  from  the  party  making  the  seizure  and  sale. 

12th.  You  are  directed  to  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  each  quarter^  the  first  to  be 
rendered  on  1st  April  next,  of  the  proof  ediugs  of  your  office  pursuant  to  those  instruc- 
tions, and  showing*the  operations  of  this  system  as  preventive  means ;  aUo  the  num- 
ber of  acres  entered  by  trespassers  through  its  constraining  infinenoe. 

Yon  aro  requested  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this,  and  advise  me  of  such  prelim- 
inary steps  as  you  may  take  with  a  view  to  a  compliance  with  the  foregoing  instruc- 
tions. 

Very  respeotfnUy,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS, 

Ofmmienoner, 
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incurred  exceeded  the  receiptS|  the  deficiency  was  made  np  from  the  judi- 
ciary fand. 

In  1872  appropriations  were  made  for  the  pay  of  agents,  and  these 
,  have  since  been  continued,  the  sum  for  four  years  past  being  $5,000  a 
year,  and  the  whole  amount  thus  granted  making  $45,624.76.  The  re- 
ceipts in  all,  from  stumpage  and  other  payment  for  timber  taken  from 
the  public  lands  have  amounted  to  $109,998.50,  leaving  only  a  balance 
of  $154,375.74  for  the  many  millions'  worth  of  timber  taken  from  the 
public  domains. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  has  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  this  very  unwise  aqd  improper  policy,  and  in  his  report  for 
1874-^75 — ^repeating  the  language  of  his  last  report— in  reference  more 
particularly  to  our  pine  lands,  he  says : 

The  product  of  these  lands  is  of  aniversftl  ase.  and  forms  the  staple  of  commerce  of  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  nation.  The  diiierence  between  the  government  price 
and  the  actual  value  thereof  is  larffe,  yet  Congress  provides  that  these  lands  shall  be 
disposed  of  nnder  the  pre-emption  laws  at  $l.d5  per  acre,  or  under  the  homestead  laws 
by  commutation,  under  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  1862,  at  the  same  rate.  It  is 
true  that  the  law  provides  that  in  the  discretion  of  the  President  this  class  of  lands 
may  be  proclaimed  and  sold  at  public  outcry  to  the  highest  bidder ;  but  the  experience 
of  this  office  shows  this  method  to  be  entirely  ineffectual  for  the  reasons,  first,  that 
under  the  ordinary  system  of  surveys  the  field-notes  cannot  disclose,  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  which  are  pine  lands  and  which  are  not ;  and  second,  that  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  that  combinations  are  formed  among  purchasers  at  government  public 
sales  whereby  prices  are  kept  down  to  a  merely  nominal  figure.  The  usual  result  is, 
therefore,  the  government  receives  the  minimum  price  of  the  lands,  lesB  the  large  ex- 
pense of  three  manVu^  advertising  reaiUred  hg  law.  Another  and  greater  evil  results  from 
public  sales  under  existing  laws.  This  office  having,  as  I  have  before  stated,  no  reliable 
means  of  distinguishing  pine  lands,  Is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  including  in  the  pro- 
clamation all  lands  supposed  to  contain  pine.  It  results  that  only  such  small  proportion 
of  the  tracts  proclaimed  as  are  known  to  the  purchasers  to  contain  pine  are  sol^  while 
the  great  mass  of  them,  receiving  no  bid,  remain  with  the  government  as  **  offered 
lands,"  subject  ihenaforth  to  private  cash  purchase  without  settlement j  and  become  the  easy 
prey  of  non-resident  speculators,  thus  defeating  the  now  well-established  and  benefi- 
cent policy  of  the  government  in  that  regard.  The  remarks  here  made  apply  as  well 
to  the  ''  fir  lands"  of  the  Pacific  as  to  the  pine  lands  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
are  indeed  of  more  importance  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  future  disposals  of 
''fir  lands,"  since  the  quantity  of  "pine  &nds"  remaining  unsurveyed  and  unsold  is 
now  comparatively  limited.  Under  this  state  of  facts  I  would  urgently  recommend 
the  passage  of  a  law  providing — 

First.  That  pine  and  fir  lands  shall  not  be  subject  to  entry  under  the  pre-emption 
and  homestead  laws. 

Second.  That  a  system  of  survey  shall  be  devised  by  which  the  quantity  of  pine  or 
fir  in  each  smallest  sub-division  of  a  section  may  be  at  least  c  losely  approximated. 

Third.  That  an  immediate  exploration  by  experts  of  the  unsurveyed  portions  of 
those  States  and  territories  known  to  contain  pine  or  fir,  be  authorized,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  geographical  situation  of  pine  and  fir  districts  on  fields. 

Fourth.  That  the  reports  of  such  explorations  be  followed  by  immediate  survey  of 
these  districts. 

Fifth.  That  the  survey  be  followed  by  immediate  appraisal,  proclamation,  and  sale, 
at  not  less  than  the  2u>prai8ed  value,  and  for  cash  only, 

As  I  haVe  indicated  m  the  foregoing  suggestions,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  wisest  policy  the  government  can  pursue  in  respect  to  this  class  of  lands  is  that 
which  will  most  speedily  divest  it  of  title  in  the  same  for  a  fair  consideration,  for  the 
reason  that  depredations  to  an  enormous  extent  are  constantly  occurring,  which  ex* 
isting  laws  are  powerless  to  prevent,  and  seemingly  equally  powerless  to  punish. 

In  reiterating  this  advice^  the  Commissioner  remarks : 

It  is  among  the  traditions  of  this  office — certified  indeed  by  its  records — that  from  a 
very  early  day,  eagerness  to  acquire  title  from  the  government  to  these  exceptionally 
valuable  lands  for  speculative  purposes  has  led  to  the  perpetration  of  innumerable 
frauds.  It  is  notorious  that,  as  a  rule,  the  soil  itself  of  these  lands  possesses  but  limited 
fertility ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  such  of  them  as  are  entered  upon  under  the  pre- 
emption and  homestead  laws,  are  not  generally  so  taken  with  the  purpose  of  adding 
value  to  the  tract  by  cultivation,  but  rather  with  the  expectation  of  profiting  by  the 
after  sale  of  the  timber  growing  upon  it.  Through  the  facilities  furnished  by  tnat  pro- 
vision of  the  pre-emption  laws  which,  for  unoffered  lands,  extends  to  applicants  a  credit 
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of  thirty-three  months,  opportunity  is  fonnd  nnder  cover  of  the  declaratory  statement 
which  Rives  to  the  pre-emptor  protection  in  his  possession  of  the  tract,  to  strip  the 
lands  of  their  timher  and  thereupon  to  abandon  tiiem  without  even  the  payment  of  the 
minimnm  prioe. 

These  remarks  were  chiefly  applied  to  lands  of  the  class  designated, 
lying  eastward  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Bat 
a  large  part  of  the  timbered  region  of  that  coast  has  not  been  sarveyed, 
and  yet  already  *^from  them  have  been  taken  the  vast  sapplies  neces- 
sary for  mining  and  smelting  operations,  for  the  building  and  main- 
tenance of  railroads,  and,  indeed,  for  the  supply  of  every  form  of  indus- 
try and  improvement  within  the  district  of  country  embracing  the  same 
into  which  timber  enters  as  a  necessary  part.  Data  are  not  accessible 
for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  public  property  thus  used 
and  destroyed  without  return  to  the  Treasury." 

Moreover,  the  great  mining  and  smelting  operations  of  the  Pacific 
States  depend  largely  upon  a  continued  supply  of  timber,  and  it  is 
l>erfectly  well  known  that  although  timber  of  some  species  grows  to  au 
enormous  size,  and  that  iu  some  districts  the  yield  per  acre  is  almost 
beyond  power  of  belief,  yet  the  area  is  not  large ;  much  of  it  is  difficult 
of  access,  and  a  prudent  forethought  should  be  exercised  in  its  preserva- 
tion and  economical  use.  Of  course  these  lands  cannot  be  sold  until 
they  are  surveyed,  and  at  present  they  are  entirely  without  even  nominal 
protection.  As  title  cannot  be  obtained,  the  necessities  of  the  country 
lead  to  the  procuring  of  timber  wherever  it  can  be  got,  and  thus  every 
person  having  occasion  to  use  forest  products,  is  either  obliged  to  com- 
mit depredations  upon  the  public  lands  himself,  or  to  procure  them  of 
others,  ^^  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen.''^ 

1  Becent  investigations  hy  a  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  nncSsr 
'  instmctions  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  have,  according  to 
accoante  published  in  the  public  journals,  and  reported  officially  to  the  present  Con- 
gress, shown  that  the  depredations  upon  public  timoer  in  recent  years,  have  amounted 
to  many  millions  of  dollars.  Some  Inmberiog  firms  and  individuals  have  acquired  vast 
wealth  by  these  operations.  The  pecuniary  loss  thus  occasioned  is  not  the  only  injury 
done.  A  demorahzing  effect  has  been  wrought  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  class^  who, 
seeing  ffovemment  property  openly  taken,  under  the  eyes  of  public  officers,  without 
notice,  nave  come  to  regard  tlus  class  of  property  as  common,  and  communistic  princi- 
ples of  most  dangerous  tendencies  have  been  encouraged. 

Whatever  may  be  the  legal  rights  involved,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  timber  growing 
upon  government  lands  in  the  newer  States  and  in  the  Territories,  is  often  loosely  re- 

garded  as  applicable  to  the  wants  of  settlers ;  and  where  it  is  scarce  there  is  little 
esitation  in  taking  it  wherever  found  most  convenient.  With  a  public  sentiment 
justifying  this  course,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  laws  or  regulations  alone  wiU  ever  pro- 
tect it,  or  that  prosecutions  tried  before  a  jury  will  ever  lead  to  conviction.  The  same 
mav  be  said  of  the  scanty  belts  of  timber  growing  upon  lands  granted  to  railroads, 
and  upon  the  lands  of  non-resident  owners.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  any  regula- 
tions tending  to  restrain  from  waste  or  improvident  use  would  be  heeded  in  the  ab^nce 
of  authoritv  upon  the  spot  sufficient  for  protection.  Such  native  growths  appear  to 
be  regarded,  like  wild  fruits,  a  proper  object  for  use  wherever  found,  and  it  is  not  until 
timbor  is  planted  and  cared  for  by  an  owner  that  it  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  soU,  to  be  enjoyed^  like  a  field  of  grain,  by  the  man  who  has  planted  it,  or 
his  successor  in  title. 

These  facts  are  stated  as  among  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  whatever  measures  it 
may  be  found  practicable  to  undertake,  and  not  in  the  remotest  degree  as  a  palliation, 
much  less  a  instifioation,  of  the  sentiment  believed  to  exist.  The  inducements  and  op- 
portunities for  this  irregular  proceeding  are  chiefly  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Territories  re« 
mote  from  lines  of  communication,  and  they  prevail  most  among  the  class  of  pioneers 
that  precede  the  tide  of  permanent  emigration — in  fact,  among  those  who  scarcely  ac- 
quire a  title  to  the  lands  they  despoil.  It  is  an  incident  that  was  observed  under 
somewhat  different  circumstances.  In  the  first  settlement  of  what  are  now  the  older 
States,  where  the  injuries,  iJthough  greater  in  amount,  were  less  in  effect,  and,  per- 
haps, where  this  habit  of  improvidence  was  first  acquired.  They  may  be  regarded, 
however  deplorable,  as  not  likely  to  continue,  as  the  land  comes  under  the  protection 
of  resident  owners,  among  whom  we  may  expect  a  better  sense  of  Justice,  as  regards 
the  rights  of  real  estate. 
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Still  worse,  the  system  of  lumberiDg  heretofore  practiced  in  that  region 
is  exceedingly  wasteful — not  more  than  half  the  timber  that  is  felled, 
being  used  for  any  useful  purpose  whatever.  The  rest  is  left  to  decay, 
or  it  becomes  a  prey  to  the  Hamea,  which,  finding  an  abundance  of  dry 
material  upon  the  ground,  throughout  the  lumbering  region,  sweep  over 
wide  districts  in  dry  seasons,  destroying  not  only  much  standing  timber, 
but  everything  in  the  way  of  young  shoots  and  undergrowth  by  which 
the  slow  process  of  reproduction  may  in  some  places  have  begun. 

Again,  in  the  report  of  1875-76  (a  change  having  brought  another 
Commissioner  into  ofiSce),  we  find  the  following  views  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  timber  lands : 

A  national  calamity  is  being  rapidly  and  enraly  bronght  npon  the  coantry  by  tbe 
nseless  destruction  of  the  forests.  Mach  of  this  destmction  arises  from  tbe  abuses  of 
beneficent  laws  for  giving  land  to  tbe  landless.  The  operation  of  these  laws  is  salutary 
when  settlements  ai«  made  auder  them,  npon  lands  fit  for  a  home  and  cultivation 
by  the  agriculturist ;  but  tbe  policy,  if  such  it  m<ay  be  called,  of  allowing  tbe  pine  lands 
to  be  settled  upon  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  is  a  mistaken  charity, 
prolific  of  great  evil.  These  lands,  whether  situated  on  tbe  Atlantic  or  Gulf  coasts  of 
the  South,  the  Lake  Superior  and  Upper  Mississippi  regions  of  the  North,  or  on  the 
fiiountains  of  the  Territories  of  the  great  interior  and  the  Pacific  coast,  are  alike  unfit 
for  agriculture,  and  in  no  manner  meet  the  requirements  of  a  home  and  continued  res- 
idence for  the  agriculturist;  they  are  valuable  only  for  the  timber  growing  upon  them. 
Settlement  upon  these  lands  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  is  abandoned.  In 
all  tbe  pine  region  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  vast  areas  have 
been  settled  under  the  pretext  of  agriculture,  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption 
laws,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  agriculture  appears.  The  same  Is  true  on  the  raoifio  coast 
and  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  abuses,  the  report  above  quoted  suggests  the 
reservation  of  lauds  under  suitable  protection,  or  its  sale  at  its  proper 
value  as  the  demands  of  the  country  require  it.  To  accomplish  this  sale, 
tbe  land  should  be  surveyed  and  appraised  by  experts,  the  value  being 
based  upon  the  amount  and  accessibility  of  the  timber.  There  should 
be  an  absolute  confiscation  of  timber  cut  upon  the  public  lands,  and  a 
fine  and  impnsonment,  instead  of  an  easy  settlement  by  compromise,  as 
is  now  the  custom.  The  sales  should  be  for  cash  only,  and  in  the  mining 
districts  a  reasonable  price  should  be  required  for  the  wood  sold  for 
mining  purposes.  It  was  believed  that  piue  lands,  honestly  appraised 
at  their  true  value,  could  be  sold  as  fast  as  needed,  and  that  the  timber 
thus  acquired  would  be  carefully  husbanded  in  the  hands  of  owners, 
who,  having  paid  a  fair  price,  would  desire  the  largest  return  from  their 
investment.    He  remarks : 

It  is  an  anomalous  fact  that  the  government  is  ^ving  away  tbe  rich  alluvial  soil  of 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Minuesota  to  any  citizen  who  will  plant  a  few  acres  of 
Cottonwood  or  other  inferior  timber,  while  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption 
and  homestead  laws  it  is  granting  a  license  to  destroy  millions  of  acres  of  pine  forests 
of  almost  incalculable  value,  which  should  be  preserved  as  a  nation's  heritage. 

He  urges  immediate  attention  to  this  subject,  as  every  day  of  delay 
will  continue  to  add  largely  to  the  already  enormous  losses  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  system  established  in  1855,  by  a  regulation  of  the  department,  in 
the  absence  of  legal  provision  expressly  defining  its  powers,  remained  iu 
force  until  1877,  when  the  accumulate4  evidence  of  its  defects  led  to  the 
issue  of  the  following : 

Department  of  thk  Interior,  General  Land  Ofwce, 

fVasMngton,  D.  C,  May  2,  1877. 
lb  Registers  and  Receivers  of  United  States  Land  Qffiees: 

Gentlemen:  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  has  concluded  to  change  the  method 
formerly  adopted  for  protecting  the  timber  on  the  public  lands,  by  which  you  were 
made  agents  for  that  purpose  within  the  limits  of  your  respective  land  districts,  as 
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per  oironlar  of  Deoember  24, 1865.    Ponnant  to  direetions  from  him  of  the  5th  ultimo, 
the  iuetractioDS  of  that  oircolar  are  hereby  revoked. 

Hereafter,  as  it  may  be  found  advisable,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  end  in  view, 
olerks  or  employ^  will  be  detailed  from  this  ofiSce  to  aot  under  instrootions  of  the 
Commissioner  in  ascertaining  when,  where,  and  by  whom  depredations  have  been  oom- 
Biitted  apon  the  public  lands^  and  to  report  to  him  the  facts  in  each  case. 

If,  apon  an  examination  of  the  reports  so  obtained,  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
facts  elicited  in  any  case  warrant  the  commencement  of  legal  proceedines  to  punish 
the  trespassers,  or  to  collect  damages  for  the  waste  already  committed,  or  l)oth,  he  will 
report  tne  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  his  opinion  tnereon,  in  order 
that  each  farther  proceedings  may  be  had  in  the  premises  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  clerks  or  employ^  detailed  as  aforesaid  will  not  be  permitted  to  m&ke  any  com- 
promise for  depredations  committed  on  the  public  lands.  If  any  propositions  are  sub- 
mitted to  them  with  that  object,  they  will  be  required  to  report  the  same  to  this  office, 
with  a  fall  statement  of  the  Uct»  in  the  case,  showing  the  natore  and  extent  of  said 
depredations,  when  and  by  whom  committed,  the  amount  and  valae  of  the  timber 
when  cat,  and  the  value  of  the  land  in  its  present  and  former  condition  ;  all  of  which, 
together  with  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  will  be  submitted  to  the  head  of  the 
Department  for  further  oonsideration. 

If,  in  any  case,  the  emergencies  should  seem  to  require  more  prompt  action  than  is 
contemplated  in  the  rules  above  indieated,  in  order  to  arrest  the  ofifender.  or  to  secure 
the  Government  for  the  damages  suffered,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  or  employ^ 
detailed  to  act  in  the  matter  tJmake  direct  application  to  the  United  States  district 
attorney  for  the  district  in  which  the  waste  was  committed  to  institute  the  proper  legal 
proceedings  for  that  purpose.  This  course,  however,  must  be  taken  oxily  in  cases 
where  the  evidence  is  clear  and  indisputable. 

The  foregoing  is  communicated  for  your  information.    Ton  will  observe  therefrom 
that  yon  are  not  hereafter  to  act  as  agents  for  the  protection  of  the  public  tihiber,  al- 
though your  co-operation  is  expected  whenever  you  may  be  called  on  to  render  assist- 
anoe  to  officials  charged  with  toe  duty. 
Very  respeotfiuly, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

CamnUasioner, 

It  is  understood  that  nnmeroas  proceedings  have  been  already  com- 
menced against  trespassers  npon  the  public  lands  since  these  regula- 
tions were  issued,  and  enough  has  been  done  in  enforcing  the  rights  of 
the  government  against  those  who  have  committed  these  depredations 
to  prove  that  a  considerable  revenue  may  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
timber.  But  there  are  questions  arising  with  regard  to  the  fhture,  infi- 
nitely more  important  than  present  revenues,  and  these  will,  it  is  earn* 
estly  hoped,  engage  the  attention  of  Oongress  at  an  early  day. 

TmBBB-CXTLTTmB  ACTS  OP  1873    AJUD   1874;    AMBNDMXNTS    OF    1876* 

AND  1877. 

An  act  entitled  *^An  act  to  encourage  the  growth  of  Timber  on  West- 
em  Prairies,"  approved  March  3, 1873,  was  designed  to  offer  direct  en- 
couragement for  the  planting  of  trees  upon  the  prairies.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  aot  were  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  Any  person  who  should  plant,  and  for  ten  years  protect  and  keep* 
in  a  healthy  growing  condition, /or^  acres  (the  trees  being  not  more  than 
12  feet  apart  each  way)  upon  government  land,  was  to  be  entitled  to  a 
quarter-section  (160  acres)  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  the  facts  to  be 
proved  by  two  credible  witnesses.  Only  one-quarter  of  any  one  section 
could  be  thus  granted. 

2.  The  party  applying  for  entry  was  to  make  affidavit  before  the  Beg- 
ister  or  Receiver  of  the  proper  land-district  as  to  the  purpose  of  tiie  entry,, 
and  must  pay  »  fee  of  910  and  the  prescribed  commissions. 

3.  Upon  proof  that  the  person  who  has  made  the  entry  has  abandoned 
or  failed  to  cultivate,  protect,  and  keep  in  good  condition  the  timber,. 
the  tract  was  to  revert  to  the  United  States. 

4.  Persons  who  have  made  a  homestead  entry,  and  who  at  the  end  of 

2v 
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the  third  year  of  residence  might  have  had  under  cnltivation  for  two 
years  one  acre  of  timber,  in  manner  above  designated,  for  each  16  acres 
of  said  homestead,  might,  upon  due  proof^  receive  his  patent  for  said 
homestead. 

5.  Lands  thns  acqaired  were  not  to  become  liable  for  debt  prior  to  the 
issniug  of  patent. 

Forms  and  regnlations  were  to  be  issned  by  the  Oommissioher  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  penalties  for  perjury  were  imposed. 

This  act  was  amended  March  13, 1874,  as  follows : 

The  privilege  of  entry  was  confined  to  persons  who  were  heads  of 
families  or  over  21  years  of  age,  and  were  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  had  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  such.  The  time  for  perfect- 
ing title  was  reduced  to  eight  years.  The  planting  might  include  40 
acres  in  a  quarter-section,  or  20  acres  in  80,  or  10  acres  in  40,  or  a  fourth 
part  of  any  fractional  subdivision  of  land  less  than  40  acres,  but  not 
more  than  a  quarter-section  could  be  entered  by  one  person. 

The  i)erson  making  the  entry  is  required  to  break  one-fourth  of  the 
area  to  be  devoted  to  timber  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  entry ; 
one-fourth  part  more  within  two  years,  and  the  remaining  half  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  entry. 

One-fourth  part  of  the  area  to  be  planted  must  be  set  out  in  timber 
within  two  years  fh>m  the  date  of  entry;  another  fourth  within  three 
years,  and  the  remaining  half  within  four  years.  The  same  provisions 
with  respect  to  spaces  between  trees  and  their  cultivation  and  protec- 
tion, that  were  embraced  in  the  original  act,  are  contained  in  the  act  as 
amended,  except  as  to  the  time  for  maintenance  before  the  issue  of  a 
patent. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  person  before  the  fbll  amount  is  planted, 
his  heirs  are  to  have  the  option  of  completing  his  undertaking  or  of  re- 
ceiving a  patent  for  a  part  upon  relinquishing  their  claim  to  the  remain- 
der. £^0  patent  is  to  be  issued  sooner  than  eight  years  after  entry,  and 
proofs  of  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  are  required.  Upon 
proof  of  neglect  or  abandonment^  the  land  becomes  liable  to  homestead 
entry  or  entry  under  the  provisions  of  the  timber-culture  act,  but  not 
until  the  original  claimant  has  been  notified  and  opportunity  given  for 
defense. 

The  provision  relating  to  planting  by  those  who  had  already  located 
a  homestead  were  continued,  as  also  the  exemption  from  debt  before 
issuing  of  patent.  The  Begister  and  Receiver  of  the  district  land-office 
are  entitled  each  to  receive  $2  at  the  time  of  entry  and  tiie  like  sum 
when  the  patent  is  issued.  Those  who  had  already  made  entries,  were 
allowed  the  benefit  of  this  act  upon  complying  with  its  terms. 

The  timber-culture  act  of  1874  was  further  amended  May  20, 1876, 
by  adding  a  proviso : 

That  whenever  »  party  holding  a  cla!m  under  the  proviBlons  of  this  act;  or  whenever 
makinji^  final  proof  under  the  same,  shaU  prove  by  two  good  and  credible  witnesses 
that  the  trees  planted  and  growing  on  said  claim  were  destroyed  by  grasshoppers  dnrins 
any  one  or  inore  years  while  holding  said  daim,  said  year  or  years  in  which  said 
trees  were  so  destroyed  shall  not  work  any  forfeitore  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges 
conferred  by  this  act ;  and  the  time  allowed  by  this  sot  in  which  to  plant  the  trees 
and  make  final  proof  shaU  be  extended  the  same  number  of  yean  as  the  trees  planted 
on  the  said  claim  were  destroyed  in  the  manner  specified  in  this  section. 

That  the  planting  of  seeds,  nuts,  or  cuttings  shall  be  considered  a  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  timber-culture  act :  Provided^  That  such  seeds,  nuts,  or  cuttings 
of  the  kind  and  for  the  purpose  contemplated  in  the  original  act  shall  be  properly  and 
well  planted,  the  eronnd  properly  prepared  and  cultivated ;  and  in  case  such  seeds, 
nuts,  or  cuttings  should  not  germinate  and  grow,  or  should  be  destroyed  by  the  depre- 
dations of  grsMhoppers,  or  from  other  inevitable  accident,  that  the  ground  shall  be 
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replanted  or  the  vacancies  filled  within  one  year  from  the  first  planting:  Provided,  That 
the  parties  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  prove,  by  two  good 
and  credible  witnesses,  that  the  gronnd  was  properly  prepared  and  planted  in  sach 
seeds,  nnts.  or  cuttings,  and  were  so  destroyed  by  inevitable  accident  in  sooh  year. 

That  it  snail  not  be  necessary  to  plant  trees,  seeds,  nuts,  or  cnttingsin  one  body,  pro- 
vided the  eeveral  bodies^  not  ezceedinff  four  in  nnuiber,  planted  by  measurement,  ag- 
gregate the  amoont  required  and  in  tne  time  reqnired  by  the  original  and  amended 

In  rallDffS  under  this  act,  the  General  Land  Office  has  in  some  cases 
excepted  the  Osage  orange,  box-elder  and  white  willow  from  the  classes 
of  timber  that  may  b^  planted  by  those  seeking  to  acquire  title  by  tim- 
ber-cnltnre.  We  are  unable  to  see  a  jast  reason  why  either  of  these 
shonld  be  thns  excluded,  as  each  of  them  in  its  proper  soil  and  climate 
becomes  valuable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  precious  timber 
for  wagon-making  than  the  Beta  Ware  (Osage  orange)  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas ;  a  more  servioeable  tree  than  the  box-elder  on  some  parts  of  the 
Western  plains,  or  a  better  tree  for  screens  and  wind-breaks  in  Northern 
Iowa  and  in  Western  Minnesota  than  the  white  willow.  These  rulinf>s 
are  not  understood  to  have  been  general,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
not  in  any  case  be  permanent. 

Some  care  has  been  taken  to  make  personal  inquiries  of  persons  who 
have  had  opportunities  for  observing  the  operation  of  the  timber-culture 
act,  and  in  addressing  circulars  of  inquiry  for  statistical  information 
upon  this  subject,  the  Begisters  of  land  districts  were  asked  to  state  any 
suggestions  of  amendment  which  in  their  judgment  were  desirable,  some 
of  these  are  given  on  the  foUowiug  page.  With  respect  to  its  present 
operation,  I  fully  concur  with  Hon.  Leonard  B.  Hodges,  of  Minnesota, 
in  his  statement  of  the  defects  :* 

First.  It  is  nqniring  more  of  the  settler  than  he  is  able  to  accomplish.  The  result 
is,  in  a  very  large  miuoiity  of  cases  the  law  is  not  complied  with  any  further  than  to 
Ale  the  daim  in  the  land-office,  pay  the  entiy-fee,  and  break  ten  acres.  By  this  time 
the  settler  begins  to  realize  the  natnre  of  the  contract  he  has  undertaken  to  execute. 
He  now  sees  <uear]y  that  he  is  too  i>oor  to  do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  He  begins 
to  evade  the  plain  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law,  in  the  painful  economy  of  time  and 
labor  he  con  so  poorly  afford  to  expeiyA.  Not  that  he  wishes  to  defraud  the  govern- 
ment or  shirk  his  responsibilities,  out  rather  from  an  inadequate  realization  of  what 
fMa%  be  done,  and  a  natural  desire  to  save  what  he  has  inyested  and  can  so  poorly  af- 
f<«d  to  losCi  leads  him  into  such  crooked  practice  as  we  see  on  nine-tentus  of  the 
quarter-sections  held  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Another  defect  in  the  law  is 
in  the  extreme  faoilitv  land  can  be  held  by  parties  who  make  the  claim,  with  no 
serious  intention  of  puuiting  any  trees,  but  simply  to  do  a  little  breaking  and  take 
his  chances  in  selling  his  interest  in  itu  in  the  course  of  the  two  years  he  can  hold  it, 
for  a  profit.  In  this  way,  and  aided  l>y  extensions  of  time,  granted  on  account  of 
destroctfon  by  grasshoppecs  and  other  unavoidable  accidents,  larse  quantities  of  very 
desirable  government  land  is  prevented  from  being  occupied  and  improved  by  actual 
settlers.  Thousands  of  acres  of  government  lands  are  thus  held^  free  of  costs  or  taxes, 
and  I  see  no  difficulty  in  a  company  of  ingenious  operators,  doing  an  extensive  real- 
estate  business  under  the  workings  of  thto  act,  for  quite  an  extended  and  indefinite 
period  of  time.  Another  defect  in  the  Congressional  timbei^oultnre  act  is  the  clause 
permitting  the  trees  to  be  planted  ''not  more  than  twelve  feet  apart  each  way.'' 

This  Is  a  very  serious  defect,  and  of  itself  virtually  defeats  the  objects  and  purposes 

of  the  act.    Nature  shows  us  plainly  how  forests  are  grown,  and  it  is  folly  on  the  part 

of  Congress  to  evade  or  r^iea!  natural  laws  ffoveming  the  growth  of  forests.    Nature 

plants  thickly,  pays  no  regard  to  the  permission  of  Congress  to  plant  so  wide  of  the 

mark  as  twelve  feet  apart  each  way,  and  succeeds.    In  her  own  way  she  grows  more 

timber  and  better  timber  on  ten  acres  than  the  settler  can  in  the  mode  indicated  by 

Congress  on  forty  acres,  and  at  a  tithe  of  the  expense.    To  iUnstrate :  forty  acres 
■  ■  ■       ■  I 

*  By  an  act  approved  March  3, 1677,  it  is  provided  that  where  crops  were  destroyed 
or  seriously  injored  by  grosshoppers  in  1877,  the  claimant  is  allowed  to  be  absent  from 
his  lands  tiU  October  1, 1878,  under  such  regulations  as  might  be  prescribed,  and  if 
these  insects  reappear  in  1878,  a  like  leave  is  granted  till  Octouer  1, 1879,  without  prej- 
udice of  rights. 

*Rqwrl  o/  SUUe  Formtrjf  AwnAaium^  1877,1?.  ^ 
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planted  twelve  feet  apart  each  way  must  be  tborongbly  cnltivated  daring  tbe  growing 
season  of  each  year,  until  the  growing  trees  have  attained  such  propoi-tions  oh  to  shade 
and  mulch  the  ground.  It  requires  the  constant  daily  labor  of  the  settler  daring  the 
growing  season  from  May  to  August.  The  parties  sought  to  be  benefited  by  the  act 
are  too  poor  to  give  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  work.  The  **  human  neces- 
sity for  daily  bread"  compels  their  attention  to  the  care  a£  growing  crops,  upon  which 
existence  depends.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  thus  far  the  only  successful  and  genaine 
cases  of  tree-planting  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  that  have  come  under  my  notice 
ai'e  those  where  the  planter  has  been  financially  able  to  plant  olosely ;  say  on  an  aver- 
age of  four  feet  apart  each  way. 

A  forest  so  planted,  with  prompt  and  thorough  cultivation  for  three  years,  is  a  suc- 
cess. The  chief  cost  is  terminated  in  three  years  tcom  planting ;  the  young  trees 
make  a  straight,  upright,  vigorous  growth ;  they  soon  cover  and  shade  the  ground  so 
thoroughly  as  to  effectually  iirevent  the  growth  of  weeds  or  grass  among  the  trees, 
and  the  annual  mulching  from  the  fallinff  foliage  keeps  the  ground  moist  and  friable, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  cultivation,  and  promotes  the  "healthy  growing  condition'' 
which  the  act  of  Congress  ver^  properly  requires. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evasions  of  the  law  are  painfully  oonspionoas.  In  many  in- 
stances strips  of  breaking  three  or  four  feet  wide,  parallsl  with  each  other,  are  either 
.planted  with  tree-seeds  or  cuttings,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  distance  allowed  by 
law.  The  planting  is  usually  done  in  the  raw  sod,  left  without  care  or  cultivation, 
smothered  in  rank  weeds  and  grass,  and  swept  over  by  sncoessive  praiile  fires.  It  is 
difficult  to  employ  language  sufficiently  vigorous  in  denoonoing  saoh  childish  folly. 
It  is  as  idle  to  ezpeet  to  grow  a  crop  of  forty  aores  of  forest-trees  without  first  break- 
ing every  foot,  t«ben  followed  after  the  decomposition  of  the  sod  by.  thorough  plowing 
and  repeated  harrowing,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  to  grow  a  paying  oro]^  of  corn  by 
digging  post-holes  1^  wot  each  way  on  the  unbroken  prairie  and  curopping  the  seed 
therein.  A  modification  of  the  timber-culture  act  requiring  the  settler  to  plant  not 
less  than  2,700  trees  per  acre,  instead  of  300,  and  ten  aores  i^tead  of  forty»  would  ac- 
complish the  objects  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  act,  and  in  time  prove  an  in- 
calculable blessing  to  the  treeless  wastes  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  and 
Territories.  *  *  •  The  law,  to  be  available  and  productive  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  people  and  to  the  country,  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  all  who  have  already 
made  claims  under  its  provisions  to  be  allowed  to  plant  ten  acres  instead  of  forty :  to 
plant  not  more  than  4  feet  apart  each  way,  and  to  be  planted  within  four  years;  two 
and  a  half  acres  the  second  year ;  two  and  a  half  the  third,  and  five  the  fourth.  The 
claimant  should  be  compelled  to  report  the  actual  condition  of  his  timber-plantation 
annually  to  the  Re^ster  of  the  land-office  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  located. 
He  should  be,  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  compelled  to  do  his  work  in  a  thorough  and 
workmanlike  manner,  to  keep  the  ground  well  and  thoroughly  onltivated,  until  such 
time  as  the  ppx>wih  and  development  of  the  trees  shall  have  rendered  such  further 
cultivation  impracticable  and  unnecessary.  And  he  should  be  required  to  fill  all 
vacancies  occurring  from  any  cause  within  one  year;  such  report  to  be  verified  by  the 
affidavit  of  the  claimant  and  also  by  the  affidavits  of  two  competent  and  dtsinterested 
witnesses,  failing  in  which  the  land  should  be  open  to  settlement  by  other  parties. 

It  is  urged  in  objection  to  such  modifications  of  tbe  timber-culture  act,  that  Congress 
never  would  consent  to  give  away  sixteen  aores  of  land  for  the  planting  of  one  acre  of 
timber. 

Now  this  objection  brings  up  one  more  modification,  and  that  is  to  make  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  cover  every  quarter  section  of  government  prairie  land  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  universally  recognized  as  the  '*  treeless  region/'  instead  as  now  only 
every  fourth  quarter-bectlon. 

In  a  district  in  Kansas  where  namerons  entries  have  been  made,  tbe 
Begister  remarks : 

As  the  law  now  is,  I  think  it  fails  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  was  enacted. 
Under  its  provisions  any  person  qualified  can  enter  160  aores  of  land  and  hold  it  two 
years  (by  breaking  ten  aores  of  prairie)  for  speculative  purposes.  If  the  law  was  so 
amended  that  no  person  could  enter  more  than  40  acres  (except  in  oases  where  a  six- 
teenth subdivision  of  a  section  is  fractional,  and  contains  more  than  40  and  less  than 
80  acres),  and  having  the  same  requirements  with  regard  to  planting  one-fourth  of  the 
area,  &o.,  in  timber,  as  at  present,  and  rednoine  the  fees  to  95  and  the  commissions  to 
|2  for  each  entry,  in  my  opinion  the  law  would  be  much  more  likely  to  accomplish  the 
object  for  which  it  was  intended  than  it  now  is.  A  greater  number  of  people  would 
be  supplied  with  timber,  if  successful  in  growing  it,  and  there  would  be  a  greater 
prohaUUty  of  being  able  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  planting  and 
ffrowins;  the  timber  than  at  present.  And,  besides,  settlers  would  not  be  nearly  as 
likely  to  enter  40  acres  for  speculative  purposes  as  160  aores.  If  any  of  the  timber- 
cult  ure  entries  which  have  been  made  in  this  office  are  ever  perfected,  I  think  it  will 
be  almost  exclusively  entries  containing  40  and  80  acres. 
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In  one  of  the  land  districts  of  Colorado  the  Eegister  suggests  that  the 
amount  to  be  planted  under  the  timber-culture  act  should  be  reduced 
oue-half. 

In  a  district  in  Minnesota  it  waa  suggested  that  the  area  of  entries 
should  be  reduced  to  40  acres,  or  the  smallest  legal  subdivision,  and  that 
the  restriction  should  be  removed  as  to  the  number  of  entries  in  any  one 
section.  The  person  making  the  entry  should  be  required  to  break  ten 
acres  within  one  year  from  date  of  entry,  and  to  plant  with  trees  two 
acres  within  three  years,  three  acres  within  four  years,  and  five  acres 
within  filve  years,  the  trees  to  be  kept  in  a  good  growing  condition  until 
ten  years  from  date  of  entry. 

The  Register  of  a  district  in  Minnesota  suggests  the  three  following 
amendments  as  desirable,  according  to  his  observation : 

Ist.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  acres  to  be  planted  from  one-fonrth  to  one-eighth 
of  the  area  entered,  with  the  same  nnmber  of  treee  thereon  aa  is  now  required  by  the 
act  of  1874.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  timber,  to  be  iprown  sncceasfony,  should 
be  planted  doaer  than  18  feet  apart.  The  reduction  in  the  acreage  to  be  broken  and 
cultivated  would  enable  the  settler  to  make  a  much  more  thorough  cultivation  of  his 
timber,  resulting  in  a  oorrespondin^^ly  increased  growth. 

Sd.  I  would  suggest  a  modification  of  the  fees  and  commissions  paid  in  timber- 
culture  entries,  to  correspond  with  the  fees  and  commissions  paid  for  homestead  en- 
tries of  like  area  and  cash  valuation.  There  is  neither  jostice  nor  equity  in  requiring 
one  man  to  pay  the  same  fees  for  the  entry  of  40  acres  of  land  held  at  $L2^  per  acre 
that  are  exacted  from  another  who  enters  160  acres  of  $2.50  per  acre  land. 

3d.  AUow  a  settler  who  has  oomplied  with  ^e  requirements  of  the  law  by  planting 
the  fM  amommi  of  Umber,  and  keeping  the  same  in  good  condition  for  two  years,  to  com- 
mute his  entry  by  maUng  cash  payment  therefor,  if  he  elects  to  do  so,  instead  of 
waiting  eight  yeaia  to  receive  his  deed. 

An  observer  living  in  a  prairie  region  of  Minnesota,  where  planting 
is  a  first  necessity,  remarks  that  the  timber-culture  act  requires  too 
much  from  the  part^  complying  with  its  provisions.  The  breaking  of 
ten  acres  of  tough  prairie  sod  the  first  season,  so  that  it  would  be  fit  to 
plant  the  second,  then  plowing  another  ten  besides  setting  the  first, 
would  cost  at  least  $1,000  to  start  on ;  and  before  the  title  was  secured, 
much  more.  In  the  mean  time  he  mast  earn  food  for  himself  and 
family.  He  thinks  that  five  acres  a  year,  and  twenty  acres  to  the 
quarter-section,  is  all  that  should  be  required. 

A  practical  planter  of  large  experience  in  Wisconsin  suggests  that  a 
limitation  should  be  placed  upon  the  cultivation  of  trees  under  the 
timber-culture  act,  so  that  not  over  one-fourth  or  one-third  should  be 
Cottonwood;  the  remainder  being  of  the  more  valuable  kinds;  such  as 
the  ash,  Scotch  white,  Austrian  pitch,  and  red  pines,  surar-maple, 
black  walnut,  European  larch,  black  cherry,  hickory,  &c  The  effect 
would  be  to  give  to  the  country  a  more  valuable  growth,  and  thus  tend 
to  greater  bmeflts.  He  also  suggests  that  on  hilly  and  broken  surfaces 
of  the  public  domain  the  planting  be  restricted  to  groups^  and  on  level 
land  to  heiU^  upon  the  four  sides  of  each  160  acres  j  also  that  a  row  four 
rods  wide  be  reserved  on  all  section  lines. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  by  an  intelligent  correspondent  in  Wyo- 
ming ^territory,  in  reference  to  the  operation  of  this  act,  that  deserves 
attention.  He  remarks  that  in  Uiat  Territory  nothing  will  grow  without 
irrigation,  and  a  person  cannot  get  water  out  of  a  creek  valley  without 
going  to  expenditures  far  beyond  the  means  of  a  poor  settler.  He  is, 
therefore,  forced  to  plant  the  trees  In  the  valley  along  the  creek,  where 
they  can  be  irrigated.  But  as  these  valleys  are  generally  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  as  his  lot  must  be  square,  if  he  gete  a  piece 
of  land  with  a  valley  across  the  middle,  a  part  will  lie  on  the  bluffs  and 
be  worthless.    By  the  time  he  gets  40  acres  of  trees  planted  on  land  near 
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the  water,  he  has  no  land  left  for  caltlvation.  The  only  relief  from  this 
would  be  a  modification  in  the  law^  allowing  the  location  to  be  made  of 
irregular  form,  to  sait  the  necessities  of  the  case.  This  correspondent 
suggests  that  the  area  required  for  planting  shonld  be  reduced  from  a 
quarter  to  an  eighth,  as  forty  acres  of  trees  in  that  part  of  the  country 
would  require  all  the  labor  of  one  man  during  the  summei*  to  keep  them 
alive,  and  adds : 

I  have  tried  twice  to  raise  trees  in  this  Territory,  and  have  fi»iled  each  time.  If  a 
man  should  ges  160  acres  of  land  for  keeping  even  twenty  acres  of  trees  in  a  growing 
condition  for /our  years,  I  woald  say  he  had  paid  high  for  his  land. 

The  Begister  of  one  of  the  districts  in  Utah  suggests,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  tree-planting  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  country,  that  it 
should  be  made  imperative  on  every  man  entering  public  land  that  he 
plant  and  raise  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  timber,  as  a  condition-precedent 
to  the  granting  of  a  patent. 

In  one  of  the  districts  of  Oalifornia  the  following  statement  and  sug- 
gestions were  made : 

In  this  land  district  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  timber-onltore  entries  were  ob- 
▼ionsly  made,  not  for  the  purpose  of  oultivating  timber,  but  for  the  sole  porpoee  of  ao- 
qniring,  for  one  or  more  years,  a  right  to  land  so  entered  for  tiie  pnrposes  of  sheep 
pasture.  I  would  suggest,  first,  the  timber^oaltnre  affidavit  should  be  more  strict  and 
fall,  requiring  the  entering  party  to  swear  that  the  entry  is  not  made  for  the  purpose 
of  pasturage,  and  is  not  made  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  person,  in  order  to  obtain 
pasturage.  Second*  The  timber-culture  application  shonld  not  be  an  entry  of  the  laud ; 
It  should  be  merely  a  dsoUaratoty  Hatement^  giving  all  the  rights  which  the  law  now 
gives,  if  a  compliance  with  the  law  is  made,  out  permitting  any  other  filing  or  entry  to 
be  made  over  the  timber-culture  declaration,  subject,  of  coarse,  to  the  legal  rights  of 
the  timber-cnUnrist..  If  the  timber-culture  act  permitted  ^imber-imUure  declaraiioM^ 
instead  of  HmbtT-culiurt  wMes^  it  could  do  no  harm,  and  it  might  do  much  good. 

Prof.  E.  Gale,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  OoUege,  Manhattan,  in  re- 
marking upon  the  timber-culture  act,  and  especially  that  clause  which 
permits  the  planting  to  be  twelve  feet  apart,  says : 

The  value  of  close  planting  can  be  realized  much  better  after  the  very  sad  experi- 
ence of  1874.  There  are  several  points  that  may  be  urged  for  dose  planting.  The 
force  of  these  observations  will  be  much  better  appreciated  when  we  have  carefully 
examined  the  fekots  which  can  be  adduced  from  experience*  Trees  should  be  planted 
closely— 

1.  For  the  mutual  protection  of  the  trees. 

2.  For  economy  in  culture. 

3.  For  immediate  protection. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  available  timber. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  early  returns  fh>m  our  planting. 

There  is  nothing  more  evident  than  that  we  shonld  shape  onr  plantations  with  refer- 
ence to  protection.  The  importance  of  this  whole  suiiject  demands  that  it  receive 
more  careful  consideration  on  the  port  of  the  planters.  A  very  few  acres  of  timber 
judiciously  planted  will  prove  of  great  advantage  over  a  very  large  farm.  Twelve 
acres  arranged  in  belts  will  be  far  more  desirable  than  forty  acres  in  a  body.  The 
whole  subject  demands  attention,  as  it  is  intimately  associated  with  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  It  is  to  be  seriously  questioned  whether  the  present  shape  of  onr 
timber  act  may  not  be  such  as  to  hinder,  rather  than  to  promote,  the  interests  of  for- 
estry on  the  plains.  The  numner  in  which  trees  must  be  spread  over  forty  acres  of 
laud  will,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  defeat  the  object  aimed  at.  The  reasons  for  this 
view  are: 

1.  The  cost  of  planting  and  oultivating  forty  acres  of  timber  will  be  far  more  than 
the  (uiarter-eection  is  worth. 

2.  very  few  of  those  who  go  to  the  frontier  will  find  it  in  .their  power  to  support 
their  families  and  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  act. 

3.  The  danger  arising  fh)m  these  exposed  or  open  plantations  is,  that  all  the  trees 
are  subject  to  suffer  from  the  vicissitudes  of  onr  peouUar  climate. 

4.  Trees  thus  planted  will  not  serve  the  purpose  of  a  forest,  but  virtually  become  an 
open  orchard. 
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In  an  address  delivered  before  the  State  Horticaltural  Society  of  Ean- 
sas,  in  1875,  he  says : 

It  takes  no  prophet's  eye  to  see  that  thoasands  of  timber  olaime  in  Kansas  wi  11  be 
failnres,  involving  serious  loss  of  time  and  money.  Praotioal  koowledge,  to  a  large 
extenti  is  yet  to  be  acquired  on  this  qoestion.  A  few  faots  have  been  oolleoted,  bat 
very  mnoh  remaiDS  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  what  is  essential  to  saccessfal  forest 
coltnre  apon  the  plains.  {jyan9acUon$  State  SoriUMltural  Hoeiety  qf  Kansas,  1875,  pp. 
90,98.) 

Mr.  F.  E.  Bobinson,  of  Olay  Ooanty,  Kansas,  in  reporting  to  the 
State  Horticaltural  Societyi  in  speaking  of  the  operation  of  the  timber- 
cnltare  act,  says: 

I  think  it  wonld  be  better  if ,  the  law  were  saoh  that  one  conld  plant  the  trees  in 
belts  to  protect  the  farm  and  orchard.  And  I  also  think  it  wonld  be  a  mnoh  better 
idea  to  give  the  privilege  of  planting  more  trees  and  less  number  of  acres.  For  in- 
stanoe^  say  plant  half  the  number  ot  trees  that  the  law  now  requires,  and  plant  them 
in  rows  not  over  eight  feet  apart,  and  not  more  than  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows :  and 
also  let  the  law  be  such  that  one  can  plant  seeds  and  cultivate.  Walnut,  maple,  and  box  - 
elder  seeds  and  Cottonwood  cuttings  can  be  procured  in  almost  any  locality.  If  the 
law  were  such,  I  thhik  It  would  prove  more  beneficial,  fbr  one  could  then  plant  the 
seeds  and  cuttings  in  drills,  and  cultivate  them  much  better,  and  the  second  season 
thin  out  the  rows  and  transplsnt.  When  they  get  to  be  six  or  eight  years  old,  they 
would  shade  the  ground,  and  keep  it  loose  and  moist.  As  it  is,  when  a  tree  becomes 
six  or  ei^ht  years  old,  one  cannot  plow  close  to  it  without  ii\jnring  its  roots.  Hero, 
sinless  the  ground  is  thoroughly  cultivated  every  year,  it  grows  very  rank  with  weeds, 
and  the  ground  bakes  or  packs  as  hard  as  a  plank  floor,  theroby  making  it  impossible 
for  a  tree  to  grow  or  even  live.  (TransaotioM  of  Kanms  State  MoriiaiUural  Society, 
1876,  p.  125.) 

It  is  desirable  to  change  the  timber  act  of  Congreee  so  as  to  encourage  tha  planting 
of  trees  in  rows  or  narrow  belts  for  the  protection  o£  the  whole  fam.  (iff.  Topping, 
Ottawa,  Kaos.,  ib,,  p.  13a} 

A  chango  in  this  act  is  undoubtedly  desirable,  so  as  to  allow  the  claimant  the  privi- 
lege of  planting  in  groves,  screens,  and  belts,  for  the  protection  of  orohards  and  fields. 
(J,  N.  Hallf  Oskaloosa,  Kans.,  ib,,  p.  141.) 

Many  claims  have  been  taken  under  the  timber  act ;  but  veiy  fbw,  if  any.  will  com- 
ply with  the  law.  I  do  not  think  any  change  in  the  law  wonld  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  settler  or  the  State,  as  the  settlers  would  not  comply  with  the  change  that 
might  be  made,  any  more  than  they  do  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  They  do  not 
comply  with  the  homestead  hiw  in  Its  true  spirit,  and  hardly  with  the  letter.  (£.  Jli, 
mU,  HiU  Sprino,  Kans.,  ib.,  p.  1512.) 

There  are  probiablv  over  four  hundred  claims  under  the  timber  act  in  this  ooonty,  and 
the  number  is  daily  increasing.  The  result  has  been  very  encouraging,  when  properly 
managed.  Not  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  claimants  will  comply  with  the  law. 
If  the  act  could  be  changed  so  as  to  allow  the  planting  to  be  made  in  belts  of  five  to 
ten  rods  wide,  composed  of  rows  not  more  than  six  feet  apart,  they  would  protect  each 
other,  and  save  much  labor ;  besides,  this  would  place  a  cneck  on  speculation  in  claims. 
(C.  C.  Cheoalier,  Garfield,  Pawnee  County,  Kansas,  ib,,  p.  158.) 

A  great  many  claims  have  been  taken  under  the  timber  act,  but  not  moro  than  one- 
half  will  complv  with  the  laws.    (T,  A»  Mosher,  BeUoville,  Kans.,  lb.  158.) 

A  considerable  namber  of  claims  have  been  taken  under  the  timber  act.  Compara- 
tively a  small  proportion  of  them  are  being  successfully  managed.  The  few  that  nave 
made  a  success  or  forestry  have  at  least  proved  the  practicability  of  timber  culture. 
Thev  have  proven  that  it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  profitable.  If  this  act  could  be 
so  changed  as  to  enable  persons  to  plant  their  timber  in  belts  for  protection,  it  certainly 
wonld  be  of  some  advantage  to  the  rest  of  the  groiud,  but  it  would  be  better  for  the 
timber  to  have  it  in  a  solidbody,  and  it  would  be  less  expensive  t<vprotect  i¥om  fire  to 
have  it  compact.  The  careful  protection  of  timber  for  five  or  six  years  after  it  is 
planted  will  be  no  smiUl  item ;  and  those  who  cultivate  timber  should  have  an  eye  to 
this  fiact  in  planting  it.    {J.  B.  SchUekter,  Sterling,  Kans.,  lb*  159.) 

The  Begister  of  a  land  office  in  Nevada,  says : 

I  would  ropeal  that  clause  which  requires  any  particular  part  of  the  land  to  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  timber  culture,  and  advise  for  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  arid  parts  of  Oregon  and  California,  that  tree-planting 
be  made  an  incident  to  irrigation,  and  one  that,  with  small  cost,  may  aid  in  the 
economical  use  of  water,  and  tend  to  make  permanent  the  various  systems  of  ditches 
that  are  now  often  but  temporary.  This  may  be  done  by  planting  along  the  course  of 
each  irrigating  ditch.    Let  the  act  be  amended  by  substituting  a  proper  nwnber  of  treeSy 
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instead  of  ocreB,  to  be  planted  here  and  there  at  the  option  of  the  planter  ai^lylng  for 
the  grant.  They  would  generally  be  plaat,ed  on  the  bauks  of  the  ditch,  and  their  shade 
would  keep  the  water  from  direct  exposure  to  the  sun,  thus  saying  as  much  or  more 
than  they  would  use.  They  would  add  to  the  pleasant  aspect  ox  the  oonntiy,  and 
benefit  in  other  ways  than  in  the  growth  of  wood. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  timber^aot  nearly  all  of  the  land  open  for  entry, 
was  entered  as  timber-claims.  I  sincerely  believe  a  m%|ori^  of  them  were  for  specu- 
lative purposes,  simply  to  have  an  excuse  to  hold  the  land  lov  two  or  three  yeaiSi  and 
then  sell  out  for  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  to  some  new  comer  sedfadlng  a  homestead. 
A  large  number  of  the  timber-claims  in  this  county  have  fizzled  out  in  Just  this  way. 
None  of  those  still  holdingclaims  under  the  timber  act  have  fully  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  This  may  be  deemed  a  sweeping  assertion,  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, true.  Claims  are  being  contested  nearly  every  week  at  the  land-office  at  Salina, 
and  the  same  is  being  done  at  the  offloe«  in  Concordia  and  Eirwin.  In  all  that  pertains 
to  general  knowledge  the  average  American  mind  is  highlv  intelligent,  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  confess,  after  close  observation,  that  mind  is  profonndly  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  arboriculture. 

The  timber-act  *  *  't  ^riW  never  be  the  means  of  dotting  our  plains  all  over  with 
beautiful  groves,  to  give  beauty  to  the  landscape  or  afford  a  shelter  from  the  cold, 
biting,  impatient  blasts  of  the  riorthwest.  Planting  treee  12  feet  by  12  will  never  form 
a  forest.  (T.  W.  Boh9<m,  Cheever,  Dickinson  County,  Eans.;  State  Hort.  Beport, 
1876,  p.  132.) 

Having  briefly  stated  the  provisions  of  the  timber-culture  act  and  its 
amendments,  with  the  opinions  of  some  persons  who  have  had  good 
opportunities  for  observing  its  operation,  we  will  notice  the  results  so 
far  as  known. 

'  In  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  having  8  land  dis- 
tricts, and  in  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin,  having  15  land  dis- 
tricts, no  entries  have  been  made.  The  same  may  be  said  of  3  districts 
in  Arkansas,  3  in  California,  2  in  Colorado,  1  in  Idaho,  4  in  Minnesota, 
1  in  Montana,  3  in  Nevada,  1  in  New  Mexico,  3  in  Oregon,  2  in  Wash- 
ington, and  1  in  Wyoming;  in  all,  47  land  districts.  In  Texas  the  pub- 
lic lands  were  released  to  the  State  upon  its  annexation,  and  of  course 
this  act  does  not  apply. 

In  short,  experience  has  shown  that  while  in  some  sections  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  timber  has  been  planted  in  good  faith,  and  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  its  being  continued  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law,  in  other  sections,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  it  has 
failed  to  answer  the  intentions,  and  has  been  made  an  opportunity  for 
fraudulent  practices,  which  the  Registers  of  the  land-offices  within  whose 
districts  the  entries  are  made,  have  no  power  to  prevent,  when  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  intention  at  time  of  making  them  is  to 
evade  t^eir  provisions  and  secure  some  unlawful  advantage. 

Opinions  very  generally  agree  as  to  error  in  the  clause  allowing  a  space 
of  twelve  feet  between  trees  at  first  plantings  In  £act  this  open  spacing 
appears  to  be  in  opposition  to  sound  principles  in  sylviculture,  and  is  to 
be  regretted,  because  on  the  prairies,  and  on  the  great  western  plains, 
where  planting  is  most  needed,  the  drying  winds,  that  prevail  at  certain 
seasons,  cannot  ^ell  be  endured  by  trees  unless  so  closely  set  as  to 
shelter  one  another  from  the  earliest  period.  Such  plantations  would  of 
course  require  thinning,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  trees  became  larger 
and  needed  more  room. 
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•The  entries  by  land  districts,  in  the  prairie  States  and  Territories,  np 
to  July  1, 1877,  are  shown  by  the  following  table : 


DistricU. 


Lfttlo  Boole.  Ark> 

Preaoott,  Atia^ 

FlcMtuioe,  Aris.... •..••• 

Sacramento,  Gal 

Stoolcton,  C«l  

Los  Angeles,  Cal* 

ViaaHa,%aH 

SliMtStCal 

Indepemdenoe,  Cal 

Paeolo,  Colo 

Penrer,  Colo* 

Del  Norto.  Colo 

Springfield,  Dak 

Sioux  Falls,  Dak 

Forgo,  Dak 

Yankton.  Dak  ..« i 

Blsmark,  Dak 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

^ooxClty,  Iowa 

Boise  City,  Idaho 

Lewiston,  idabo 

Conoordia,  Kane* 

Hays  City.  Kans 

Indepentiaice,  Kaai 

Elrwln,  Kans ...... 

Lamed,  Kuns 

6aUn%  Ejbu* 


Bntries. 


2 

11 

S4 

3 

5 

5 

441 

9 

10 

12 

86 

17 

443 

1,409 

873 


83 

16 

969 

46 

46 

1,981 

882 

4 

1.058 

9d5 

1,689 


Districts. 


Topeka,Kans 

Wfohita,  Kans 

Benson,  Minn* 

Detroit,  Minn 

Fergoa  Falls,  Minn  ... 

NewUUniMinu* 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn . 
Worthlngton,  Mian... 

Bosman,  Mont 

Beatrice,  Neb'* 

Bloominston,  Neb  .... 
Grand  Island,  Neb"... 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Niobrara,  Neb 

Norfolk.  Neb 

North  Platte,  Neb.... 
Carson  City,  Nev**.... 
Santa  F6.  N.  Mez..... 

Dalles,  Ovog 

Oregon  City,  Oreg .... 

Boeebmv,  Oreg 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utahtf 

Vanoonver.  Wash 

Walhi  Watta,  Wash ... 
Cheyenne,  Wyo^ 

XMal 


Entries. 


19 

1,105 

714 

113 

193 

406 

476 

1,047 

3 

309 

1.400 

1,367 

956 

303 

308 

975 

9 

7 

1 

8 

36 

7 

6 

949 

3 


18;  935 


>  831.99  acres  under  act  of  1873. 

*  916.41  acres  nnder  act  of  1874;  3  claims  abandoned. 

*  769.78  aoree  in  7  elaima,  8e|itember  1. 1877.   Perhaps  10  aoMS  planted.    As  timb«r  land  mast  be  trrl- 

S*ted  it  will  be  donbtfal  whether  the  claims  can  be  pecfsoted.    In  San  Fiaaoiaoo  distriot,  3  claims  of 
17.9  acres  forfeited. 

*  A  letter  ftomjthe  xegiater  giving  the  neotdof  his  offloe  to  September  1,1877,  diows  that  under  tha 
act  of  1873 14  entries  were  made,  embracing  2,080  acres,  and  nnder  the  amended  act  of  1874, 370  entries, 
embrsoing  about  67,000  acres.  Of  these,  192  had  been  canceled,  and  it  was  thought  that  not  more  than 
90  would  be  completed.  Not  more  than  3.000  aoree  had  been  suooessf  nliy  phmtid,  and  probably  no  at- 
tempt  had  been  made  to  plant  more  than  6,000  acres. 

*;J90  aorea  in  8elaiiss under  aotof  1873, and  13,794.04  in  99 oHdms  (September  1, ISTT).  It  is  eetimated 
that  half  wiU  forfeit 

*  A  letter  from  the  Begister  shows  that  173  claims  (26.596.17  acres^  had  been  entered  under  act  of  1873, 
and  1,001  clalins  (liO,156.W  aorns)  up  to  September  1, 1877,  under  act  of  1874.  Of  these,  393  had  been  ean- 
oeled,  and  probably  many  more  would  fall.   Perhaps  6,000  acres  had  been  planted. 

'In  this  distriot  400  entries  were  made  under  the  act  of  1873,  embracfng  69,337.8  acres,  and  1,341 
under  the  aot  of  1874  (to  September  1, 1977),  embracing  155,988^  asrea.  A  Tecy  small  number  of  these 
entries  will  be  consummated,  and  409  have  already  been  canceled. 

*  A  statement  dated  September  1, 1877,  shows  that  98  claims  (4,490.3  aore8)'had  been  entered  under  the 
aotof  1873, and  719 claims  (98,369  aoc^  under  Mt of  1874.  Of  these,  58 ha4  been  oanceled.  Probably 
440  acres  had  been  nlanted. 

*  A  statement  dated  September  1, 19n,  shows  193  claims  (19,090  aeresi  under  not  of  1873,  and  418  elalns 
(56.173  acres)  under  act  of  1874.  Of  these,  78  had  been  oanceled.  About  5,000  acres  had  been  snecees- 
zally  planted,  and  it  was  thought  that  60  per  cent  would  be  held  for  completion  of  tittle. 

M318  on  1st  of  September.  1877  (33.307  acres),  of  which  88  olalms  (10,883)  bad  been  oaaeelad.  About 
a  quarter  of  the  claims  were  being  planted. 

"  338  claims  (50.787  acres),  under  act  of  1873,  and  1,062  claims  (155,971  acres)  had  been  entered  Septem- 
ber 1,1877;  113  had  been  oanoeled.    About  17,500  acres  suocessfnUy  planted. 

"  Up  to  September  1, 1877, 3  entries,  and  since  then  to  January  8^  1878, 3  moroi  in  all  480  aorea.  It  is 
tbousnt  that  but  9  wtu  be  perfected,  embracing  940  acres. 

u  Probably  4  will  be  held.    Not  more  than  ten  Mrea  yet  planted. 

'*370  acres  cfitered  in  3  claims. 

Claima  under  Hmher-culture  ad,  (y  States  and  TerritorieSf  in  ike  order  ef  grtateet  amovwk 


States  and  TietH- 
tories. 


Nebraska . 
Minnesota 
Dakota  ... 
California. 
Iowa...... 


6,999 
4,918 
3.030 
8;  668 
466 
885 


t 


34.  94 
96.96 
16.66 
14.63 
8L80 
L56 


Stales  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Washington 
Ck>lorado...., 

Idaho 

Or^{on ..... 
Aricona  ..... 
New  Mexico 


895 

115 

98 

39 

35 

7 


4i 

I 

I 


States  and  Ter- 
EltorlSB. 


L89 
0.63 

aso 

0.91 
0.19 

ao4 


Utah.... 
Montana.. 
Wyoming 
Arcansas 
Nevad*... 

TMaI.. 


I 


7 
3 
8 
8 
8 


18,  &5 


i 


0.04 
0.09 
0.09 
0.01 
0.01 


100.00 
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The  annital  reports  of  the  GommlBsioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
show  that  803,945.47  acres  were  entered  in  the  fiscal  year  1873-'74; 
464,870.16  acres  in  1874-'7o,  and  607,984.87  in  187&-'76.  The  Commis- 
sioner, in  a  letter  dated  September  29, 1877,  estimates  that  about  16  per 
cent,  of  the  namber  had,  at  that  time,  been  canceled,  either  for  coiiflict. 
relinquishment,  or  abandonment.  From  somewhat  extended  personal 
inquiries  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  proportion  will  eventually  be 
found  much  larger*— in  many  districts  60  per  cent,  or  even  more,  it  being 
evident  that  in  many  cases  the  claims  are  held  merely  for  speculative 
purposes,  or  were  entered  without  appreeiating  the  task  undertaken. 
In  fact,  tne  requirements  of  the  law  are  such  that  a  man  must  have 
some  considerable  means  in  order  to  fully  meet  the  requirements,  and 
such  men  can  often  do  better  with  their  capital  of  money  and  labor  than 
to  seek  its  benefits. 

THB  NATUBB  OF  PBOPEBTY  m  TDCBBB  LANDS. 

In  comparing  landed  property  kept  for  the  raising  of  timber  with  that 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  field-crops,  we  shall  notice  this  marked  dif- 
ference, that  while  the  latter  may  be  readily  subjected  to  rules,  for  rental 
on  short  periods,  or  for  tillage  by  a  tenant  who  receives  a  fixed  share  of 
the  crop  for  his  labor,  the  former  must  always  be  managed  directly  by 
the  owner,  or  by  those  who  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the  time  employed. 
It  would  seazcely  be  possible  to  arrange  the  t^ms  under  which  a  tenant 
could  plant,  manage,  and  enjoy  a  woodland  upon  shares,  much  less 
would  he  be  expei^^  to  plant  laud  which  he  did  not  own,  and  from 
which,  he  could  hardly  expect  to  derive  personal  benefit.  The  rental  of 
lands  upon  ^^  durable  leases,''  apon  a  tenure  requiring  an  annual  pay- 
ment, however  small,  has  been  found  practically  unfortunate  in  our 
country,  and  such  quit-rents  or  other  obligations  have  been  almost 
universally  superseded  by  conveyance  in  fee  simple,  wherever  they  had 
been  imposed  and  whenever  it  was  possible. 

The  planting  of  forest  trees,  whether  for  ornament  or  use,  must  there- 
fore be  almost  wholly  done  by  land-owners,  oi  at  their  expense,  and  the 
business  will  necessarily  most  interest  the  freeholder.  The  tenant  may 
be  willing  to  pay  advanced  prices  for  the  rental  of  lands  planted  with 
groves,  hedges,  and  wind-breaks,  and  may  have  an  interest  in  maintain- 
kkg  them  while  in  his  care,  for  the  benefit  they  bring  or  the  profit  they 
may  add  by  their  growth.  He  may  be  willing  to  pay  his  rent  in  tree- 
planting,  or  may  be  held  by  contract  to  bestow  labor  upon  this  object ; 
but  all  of  these  expenses  must  either  directly  or  indirectly  fall  upon  the 
owner,  and  result  finally  to  his  beneflt.  The  tenant  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  voluntarily  assume  the  expenses  of  planting  tbrests,  nor  will 
he  be  willing  to  set  apart  his  lands  already  available  for  agriculture,  to 
this  object.  He  might  ofbener  be  interested  in  clearing  lands  to  secure 
a  wider  area  for  immediate  use,  or  be  tempted  to  pasture  plantations  too 
soon  for  their  good,  or  seek  to  gain  some  other  present  benefit  at  the 
sacrifice  of  an  interest  not  his  own. 

But  fortunately,  the  easy  terms  upon  which  land  can  be  owned  in  the 
regions  where  forest-planting  is  most  n^ded,  will  enable  almost  every 
one  who  has  the  ambition  to  become  a  freeholder,  to  acquire  an  abso- 
lute title.  The  increasing  value  of  growing  timber  renders  the  gaining 
profit  of  a  plantation  visible  and  real,  and  the  certainty  of  enjoyment, 
with  enhanced  value  by  posterity,  presents  a  motive  worthy  of  the  high- 
est ambition. 

The  history  of  settlements  everywhere  begins  with  a  class  of  pioneers 
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wbo  fireqnently  prove  nntfarifty,  are  often  poor,  and  generally  exposed 
to  privations  and  ineonvenienees  that  disappear  as  roads  and  mills  and 
markets  become  established,  and  the  comforts  of  life  gather  around 
them.  Bat  sooner  or  later  the  transient  class  gives  way  to  those  of 
more  stability,  and  it  is  to  this  class,  whether  original  or  secondary 
parchasers  of  the  soil,  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  dBBectaal  operations 
in  tree-planting }  for  this  is  a  bnsiness  that  requires  some  surplus  means, 
an  intelligent  fra^thought  that  can  look  beyond  a  present  outlay,  ana 
see  and  afford  to  wait  for,  a  larger  profit  arising  at  a  distant  period,  and, 
in  short,  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  (he  true  relation 
which  forestry  bears  to  property,  and  the  obligations  of  the  living  age 
to  the  future. 

In  entering  upon  a  new  business,  especially  if  it  involves  considerable 
outlay  at  the  beginning,  and  delay  in  returns,  every  prudent  man  will 
seek  to  ascertain  the  probabilities  of  advantage  that  he,  or  those  who 
may  hold  after  him,  may  derive.  Here  we  are  sufficiently  informed  as 
to  first  cost,  and  f]X>m  the  laws  of  tree-growth  may  estimate  with  sin- 
gular precision  as  to  the  future.  But  in  estimating  the  pfoAts  of  forest 
culture  we  are  met  at  the  beginning  with  the  uncertainty  of  future 
prices.  Of  these  we  can  judge  only  from  the  past,  but  we  may  fiurly 
estimate  that  they  will  not  be  less  than  the  present,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility they  will  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  time  the  timber  planted 
comes  to  maturity  for  sale.  This  circumstance  gives  an  assurance  as 
strong  as  can  be  found  in  any  business  enterprise  known,  and  much 
stronger  than  in  most  branches  of  human  enterprise.  It  presents  espe- 
cial inducements  as  an  investment,  and  will  doubtless  in  future  attract 
the  attention  of  financiers  as  a  safe  and  profitable  subject  for  manage- 
ment in  large  estates  and  by  associated  capital,  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  transportation  business  and  some  manufactures  are  now  conducted. 

OOBCPABISON  OP  THB  FOBBST  VXaBTATION  OF  THB  BAST£BN  AlO)  WEST- 
BBN  COASTS  OF  NOBTH  AKBBIOA,  AND  THB  BBSBMBLANOB  OF  TUB 
FOBIEBB  TO  THAT  OF  BASTBBN  ASXAr-THB  BBSBMBIiANOE  BE- 
TWEEN THB  LAKE  SUPBBIOB  BBOION  AND  THB  AUPINB  PABTS  OF 
OBNTBAJL  BI7BOPB. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  while  there  is  a  wide  differenoe  between  the 
timb»  growth  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  strong  resembliuice  between  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  including  with  the  latter  the 
islands  of  Japan.  These  resemblances  among  trees  and  shrubs  inclnde 
identical  or  reprei^tative  species  of  the  genera  that  include  the  mag« 
nolias,  lindens,  sumacs,  buckeyes,  box-elder,  yellow-wood,  honey-locust, 
pear,  shad-bush,  dogwoods^  rhododendrons,  holly,  persimmon,  catalpa, 
sassafras,  osage  orange,  planera,  walnut,  butternut,  hassel-nut,  birch, 
alder,  yellow  and  white  pine,  hemlock,  arbor-vit®,  bald  cypress,  and  yews, 
besides  an  abundance  of  herbaceous  genera.^  Of  these  none  but  some 
representatives  of  the  sumac,  box-elder,  pear,  shad-bush,  and  dogwood 
ai^ar  in  the  flora  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  careful  comparison  has  also  been  made  by  the  late  Professor  Agassiz 
between  the  vegetation  of  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Alpine  regions  of  Europe,  showing  a  close  resemblance,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  instances  an  entire  identity  of  species.    This  analogy  in- 

'Tbis  sabject  Is  very  fally  presented  in  tbe  appendix  to  an  address  by  Prof.  Asa 
Gray  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Dnbnqnei 
Iowa,  in  i873|  pp.  21  to  31. 
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eludes  tbe  maples,  cherries,  plam,  shad  bosh,  ash,  beech,  hazel,  birch, 
alder,  willows,  elms,  and  many  of  the  pines  and  firs,  whidi  when  speci- 
fically different  are  closely  allied.^ 

The  inflnences  which  appear  to  determine  the  distribntion  and  char- 
acter of  forest  growth  are  chiefly  temperature  and  maisturey  and  these 
rather  according  to  their  distribntion  tbroagh  tbe  year,  than  their  ex- 
treme degree,  or  annual  amount  Light  is  another  important  element, 
and  in  forest  growth  the  outside  trees  of  a  grove  are  seldom  symmetri- 
cal, on  account  of  tbe  undue  development  of  the  side  most  exposed  to 
the  full  light.  The  iAemical  properties  of  the  soil  have  also  a  marked  in- 
fluence, bat  quite  subordinate  to  these  above  mentioned. 

It  is  found  that  the  existing  forest-trees  of  America  have  a  close  rela- 
tion, and  sometimes  actual  identity,  with  the  fossil  forms  found  in  tbe 
Arctic  region  and  in  the  Tertiary  formations  of  Europe.  This  is  observed 
with  respect  to  the  two  redwoods  of  California,  the  bald  cypress  of  the 
Atlantic  region,  the  hickories,  and  many  other  kinds.  This  has  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  the  vegetation  of  the  eastern  tK>rder8  of  the  two 
continents  is  in  part  due  to  the  more  ancient  character  of  their  geolog- 
ical formations.*  Besides  being  ^<  old-fashioned,''  the  number  of  species 
of  native  American  trees  is  very  much  greater  than  in  Europe,  as  will 
be  elsewhere  more  particularly  noticed. 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FORESTS  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  ex- 
cepting the  prairies  and  ^'openings''  in  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  ^^  barrens''  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  was,  when  first  known  to 
Europeans,  a  timbered  country.  There  were  also  large  bodies  of  tim- 
ber westward  of  the  Mississippi,  but  as  we  go  west  we  find  that  these 
become  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  streams,  and  gradually  become 
less,  until  the  last  fringe  of  willows  and  cotton  woods  disappears,  and  we 
find  a  broad  treeless  belt  extending  across  our  domain  from  Mexico 
northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Tbe  Bocky  Mountain  region  affords  a 
more  limited  range  on  the  divides  and  northern  slopes,  and  in  valleys 
and  summer-spots  among  them,  extending  inegularly  along  their  whole 
course,  and  up  to  a  well-marked  limit  known  as  the  ^Himber-line,"  above 
which  vegetation  for  all  useful  purposes  ceases,  and  we  find  peaks 
always  crowned  with  snow.  Beyond  this  we  find  a  region  still  more 
arid,  until  we  approach  the  mountains  watered  by  rains  from  the  Paciflo« 
On  approaching  the  coast,  where  these  rains  are  excessive  at  certain 
seasons,  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  otherwise  favorable,  we  meet  with 
limited  areas  bearing  a  forest  growth  incomparable  from  the  immense 
size  of  the  trees  and  their  extraordinary  density. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  our  domain  we  find  a  close  relation  between 
forests  and  rain-fall — the  native  growth  having  been  found  everywhere 
ample  where  the  rains  were  sufficient  and  well  distributed  through  tbe 
year — except  in  places  where,  from  known  or  probable  causes  sufficient 
to  explain  it,  this  growth  was  absent.  But  in  speaking  of  ^^  woodlands," 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  word  in  our  language  more 

^  Lake  Superior^  Us  PhysiotU  Character,  Vegetation,  aiu{  AnmaU,  pp.  137-190. 

*  JgaeeWe  Lake  Svpwiorf  p.  150.  In  the  address  of  Professor  Gray,  already  quoted, 
certain  strikini;  coincidenoee  are  pointed  out  in  the  widely-separated  occarrence  of 
closely-allied  species,  some  of  whi<A  are  very  limited  and  local  in  the  places  where, 
found.  Thus,  the  redwoods  of  California,  the  bald  cypress  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  !ihc  Qlyptosirobus  of  China  have  strong  points  of  resemblance.  Tbe  Torreya. 
belonging  to  the  yew  family,  is  found  on  a  very  limited  area  in  Florida,  Id  Japan,  ana 
in  Northern  China,  as  also  in  California.  Other  examples  quite  as  striking  are  cited 
by  thia  author. 
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variable  in  meaning,  or  more  liable  to  mislead  in  statistical  reports, 
wbeu  taken  as  tbe  basis  of  estimate  for  practical  results  or  business 
use.  In  the  Northern  States,  if  applied  to  decidnoos  trees,  we  find  it  to 
include  a  mixtare  of  various  species  and  of  ail  ages,  with  every  degree 
of  kind,  density,  and  value.  If  of  evergreens,  there  may  be  great  uni- 
formity oi  size  and  kind  in  a  given  district,  but  not  comparable  with 
others  having  a  different  soil  and  climate.  In  the  South,  the  term, 
besides  including  densely  timbered  tracts,  applies  to  thinly  timbered, 
grassy  pine  barrens,  and  to  swamps  with  every  giade  of  value.  In  the 
Western  and  Southwestern  States,  it  may  include  scattered  oak  open- 
ings or  dense  forest,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  on  the  Northwest  coast,  the 
upland  valleys  densely  crowded  with  a  grand  and  lofty  timber  growth. 

Generalizing  in  tbe  most  comprehensive  way,  the  whole  region  east  of 
the  treeless  belt,  abounds  in  species  of  the  hard-wood,  broad-leaved,  de- 
ciduous genera,  which  in  number  of  kinds  and  of  individuals,  far  exceeds 
those  of  the  evergreen  or  coniferous  classes.  West  of  tbe  treeless  belt, 
the  conifera  prevail,  and  the  forests  are  made  up  almost  wholly  of  this 
family.  The  exQ^ptions  are  relatively  few,  and  no  fc^ests  of  deciduous 
timber-trees  occur  in  this  region  in  sufficient  amount  to  form  great  for- 
ests by  themselves.^ 

The  distribution  of  forests  is,  in  considerable  degree,  influenced  by 
the  underlying  geological  formations,  as  furnishing  the  soil  and  chemi- 
cal elements  upon  which  character  the  of  the  vegetation  must  depend. 
From  the  kind,  distribution,  and  size  of  timber-growth,  tbe  practiced 
observer  is  enabled  to.  judge  with  reasonable  accuracy  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  rock-jbrmation  under  the  soil,  without  actually  seeing  it 
exposed.' 

1  Prof.  William  H.  Broiler,  of  Tale  College,  in  an  article  pablished  in  Walker's  Sta- 
tistical Atlas,  estimates  the  nnmber  of  sjMoiei  of  woody  plants  in  the  United  States  at 
800.  Of  these,  upward  of  300  indiffenous  species  attain  the  height  of  30  feet,  of  which 
250  are  abundant  somewhere,  or  at  least,  not  rare.  In  this  he  excluded  all  smaller  trees 
that  never  attain  a  helj^bt  of  50  feet,  and  the  tropical  species  found  on  the  extreme 
soathem  border.  Of  large  trees  somewhat  abundant,  he  estimates  120  species,  of 
which  20  ffrow  100  feet ;  twelve,  200,  and  perhaps  five  or  six,  300  feet  in  heignt  or  up- 
ward. Of  these  120,  aboat  fifty  belong  to  the  oonif  eras.  Onlv  a  very  few  species  occur 
across  the  whole  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Of  these,  the  aspen  (  Populus 
tremuloides)  and  some  or  the  cotton  woods  are  mentioned ;  but  as  a  rule,  there  is  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  forest  regions  east  and  west  of  the  treeless  belt,  the  tim- 
ber of  the  Bocky  Mountains  belonging  to  the  western  rather  than  the  eastern  type. 
New  England,  originaUy  all  wooded,  has  80  to  85  species,  of  which  about  60  grow  to  a 
height  ox  50  ieet.  The  Middle  States,  also  originally  wooded,  have  100  to  lOS  species, 
of  which  65  to  67  sometimes  reach  a  height  of  50  feet.  Tbe  sontl^eastem  part,  also 
entirely  wooded,  has  over  130  species,  75  of  which  grow  50  feet  or  more,  and  perhaps 
a  dozen,  100  fbe^.    The  southwestern  region  was  characterized  by  dense  forests  and 


^^w^»«  »»»  density),  and  timber  belts  along  v^^  j^.t^ 
110  species,  about  6o  to  70  of  which  grow  to  50  feet. 

*Profea«ior  Newberry,  in  his  Oeotogical  Survey  of  Ohio  (i.  688),  notices  several  in- 
stances of  tbla  relation  between  rock  formations  and  timber-growth.  The  Cuyahoga 
shales,  rich  in  potash,  bear  a  growth  of  large  elms,  scattered  over  this  plateau  as  fur 
as  the  eye  can  reach;  beech  Skud  maples,  with  thick  groves  of  chestnut  where  the 
broken  rock  comes  near  the  surface,  mark  the  horizon  of  the  conglomerate,  and  above 
this  a  belt  of  forests,  in  which  the  predominate  timber  is  oak,  defines  with  great 
accuracy  the  limits  of  the  coal-measures  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio.  The  redwood 
of  Calizomia  is  limited  to  a  peculiar  sandstone  formation,  and  the  noble  red  cedars  of 
Tennessee  to  the  Glade  Limestone,  a  subdivision  of  tbe  Trenton  Group,  which  extends 
superficially  as  a  very  irregular  ring  across  the  central  part  of  the  State.  On  subse- 
quent pages  we  shall  have  freqnent  occasion  to  notice  this  dependence  of  forest 
growth  upon  tbe  nnderlying  geological  formations,  including,  of  course,  the  soils  result- 
Vas  from  tht- ir  decomposition.  These  peculiarities,  when  understood,  afford  valuable 
indications  that  may  be  followed  with  profit  in  attempting  the  cultivation  of  tituber 
trees. 
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SOWING  AND  PLANTING. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  present  in  the  following  pages,  snch  practical 
statement  of  methods  and  results  of  eKpmenoe  as  appeared  best  calcn- 
lated  to  afford  subjects  of  thought  and  saggestions  for  experiment  in 
tree-planting.  The  results  obtained  in  one  country  maj  be  different 
from  those  in  another,  but  due  allowance  being  made  for  drcnmstances. 
the  principles  of  vegetable  growth  are  everywhere  alike,  and  a  careful 
result  of  experience  and  observation  acquires  a  permanent  value. 

SHOULD  WX  SOW  OB  PLiiNT  t— -EXFERISNOB   OP   SUBOPEAN  POB- 

ESXEBS.^ 

Most  foresters  nowadays  resort  to  pkmUng  in  preference  to  90wing  in 
beginning  new  forests.  Is  this  a  fashion  and  mere  caprice,  or  is  it  the 
fruit  of  experience  and  observation  f  This  question  we  will  proceed  to 
examine.  Let  us  go  back  a  hundred  years  or  more.  In  1756,  the  most 
distinguished  German  forester  of  that  period,  Johann  Gottlieb  Beck- 
mann,  published  a  work  entitled  Experiments  and  Experiences  upim  the 
necessity  of  sowing  Forest  Trees.  In  this  work  he  speoifled  the  method 
of  sowing  as  alone  capable  of  yielding  good  results,  and  as  the  proper 
means  for  regenerating  a  ruined  forest.  ^  What  shall  be  said  of  the 
method  of  planting  f  '^  he  asks ;  and  to  this  the  reply  is  short  and  decisive, 
^^  It  is  not  a  good  way,  and  as  to  resinous  species,  it  is  impracticable."* 

Had  foresters  been  satisfied  with  this  positive  declaration,  there  would 
have  been  no  question  as  to  planting  within  the  last  hundred  years. 
But  this  has  not  happened,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  planting  oftener  than  they  wished,  perhaps  as  they  regarded 
it,  to  complete  and  replace  their  sowing.  They  were  led  to  observe  that 
the  ancient  process  of  planting  left  much  to  be  desired,  and  that  it  was 
susceptible  of  great  improvement,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  found 
many  soils  to  h&  covered  in  which  sowing  afforded  but  slender  chance 
of  success.  Little  by  little  they  gave  more  attention  to  the  system  of 
planting,  and  had  oftener  recourse  to  this  method,  so  that  fifty  years 
after  the  publication  of  Beckmann's  book,  to  wit,  in  1805,  Bnrgsdorf  thus 
expressed  himself  in  his  Treatise  upon  Forests,  in  the  chapter  upon 
forest  plantations:  ^*  Besides  the  kinds  above  mentioned  that  may  be 
planted  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  a  principle  that  others  may  be  planted,  but 
only  on  a  small  scale ;  in  all  cases  depending  upon  success  only  where 
the  conditions  are  favorable."  He  seems  to  have  understood  these  ^^  cer- 
tain rules,"  and  ^^  favorable  conditions,"  and  explained  them ;  but  in  this 
it  was  a  sad  thing  for  sylviculture,  that  they  tainted  the  piec^ts  of  the 
master. 

It  would  require  much  time  to  do  full  justice  to  the  system  of  planta- 
tion, and  in  proof  of  this  the  elder  Gotta  some  twenty.five  years  ago 
remarked :  ^^As  the  establishment  of  forest-growths  on  a  large  scale  is 
easiertodobysowingthan  by  planting,  &c,  •  •  •  we  deem  it  convenient 
to  give  preference  to  the  former  of  these  methods."  An  examination  of 
the  modifications  wrought  both  in  theory  and  practice  since  these  princi- 
ples were  laid  down  would  lead  us  much  too  £ftr,  and,  in  our  day,  progress 
is  more  rapid,  and  science  travels  further  in  twenty  years  than  formerly 
in  a  century.  We  will  only  remark,  that  the  old  rule  which  prescribed 
tha;t  we  should  plant  only  where  there  is  no  chcmee  of  success  by  sotdngj  has 
nowin  many  countries,  and  espeeiallyin  Saxony,  given  place  to  this,  never 

^Translated  from  an  artiolo  by  the  Baron  Manteuffel,  grand  master  of  forests  in 
Sasony.    Becw  des  Ems  et  FerSts,  i,  147. 
"Chapter  iv,  $  13. 
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to  iow  except  where  it  U  impoeMle  to  plant\  In  other  words,  plaBting  is 
now  the  rale— Bowing,  the  exoeption ;  jast  the  reverse  of  what  it  formerly 
was.  Ezperienee  has,  in  faot,  demonstrated  to  the  present  generation 
of  sylvieUltnrists,  that  generally  a  ibrest  growth  oan  be  established 
eooner^  more  ewrely^  and  in  hetter  eondMionj  by  planting ;  sooner,  beeanse 
it  starts  at  least  two  yeais  earlier  than  one  that  is  sown,  and,  farther- 
more,  fonr  or  five  years  often  eiaspse  before  it  is  positively  known  whether 
a  sowing  is  to  be  repaired  or  completed,  while  in  plantations  the  very 
next  year  will  show  every  plant  that  is  nnable  to  snrvive,  and  these 
can  be  at  once  replaced: — more  snrely  and  in  better  condition,  beeanse 
plantations  are  exposed  to  fewer  casaalties  than  seedling  growths.  The 
sncoess  of  the  latter  depends  in  the  first  instance,  npon  the  quality  of 
the  seeds.  Uow,  as  we  are  seldom  so  situated  that  we  oan  harvest  them 
oarselves,  we  most  take  tiiem  as  offered  in  the  market,  at  which  are  too 
often  sold  seeds  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  or  that  are  withered,  or 
badly  kept,  or  heated,  or  too  old.  Bat  assuming  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  let  as  suppose  that  all  the  seeds  we  get  are  good,  we  still 
have  caose  to  fear  tfaait  the  soil  is  not  well  prepared,  tiie  sowing  not 
even,  that  the  seed  is  covered  too  little  or  too  mnoh,  or  that  too  violent 
showers  or  penristent  drought,  too  bornhag  a  sun,  or  a  late  frost  may 
happen  te  destroy  all  cor  hopes ;  but  we  will  further  suppose  that  the 
season  has  been  as  favorable  for  the  coming  up  of  the  seeds  as  we  coald 
desire,  and  that  the  birds  and  the  mice  have  scropalously  respected  the 
tender  plants,  we  edMbU  be  very  mnoh  deceived  if  we  suppose  that  every- 
thing is  now  secure ;  but  in  teot,  if  the  conditions  have  been  propitions 
for  the  growth  of  forest  seeds,  they  have  been  equally  so  for  the  growth  of 
pemicions  weeds ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  we  con  scarcely  find  the 
little  germs  in  the  midst  of  the  grass  and  herbage  by  which  they  are 
covered  and  stifled.  We  may  sometimes  pull  op  these  weeds,  but  at  the 
risk  of  drawing  up  the  young  plants,  bnt  this  does  not  always  happen, 
and  in  this  case  the  mice  often  find  among  the  dried  weeds  under  the 
snow,  a  refuge,  the  more  attractive  because  it  offers  a  shelter  from  the 
cold,  and  young  plants  at  hand  for  food.  When  the  spring  comes  to 
melt  the  snow,  there  is  more  sowing  to  be  done,  for  everything  is  eaten 
up.  If  we  succeed  in  keeping  a  sowing  clean  of  weeds  the  first  year, 
we  have  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  the  next  spring  following 
we  shall  find  the  ground  spread  over  with  young  plants  that  have 
been  thrown  out  by  the  firost.  Many  other  dangers  await  the  seed- 
ling forest  during  the  following  years,  bat  it  would  be  needless  to 
ennmerate  them.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  success  in  sowing 
is  uncertain* 

Plantations  ace  likewise  liable  to  late  fix>sts,  the  teeth  of  mice,  and  of 
various  other  accidents,  but  their  existence  is  not  endangered.  In  most 
cases  these  troubles  do  not  occur  after  two  or  three,  or  at  most,  four 
years.  The  only  real  enemies  to  plantations  are  insects  and  their  larvsB, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  foresters  now  give  pretterence  to  this  system. 

PiantationB  beoomo  ekeaper  than  seeding.  Bxperienced  foresters  do  not 
need  facts  to  convince  them  upon  this  point.  They  know,  in  fact,  that 
if  the  cost  of  first  establishment  is  a  little  less  in  sowing  than  in  planting, 
especially  if  seeds  are  cheap,  the  expenses  occasioned  in  caring  for  the 
work  and  of  recanting  gaps  and  vacant  places  is  mach  greater  for 

^  Means.  Lorentz  d&  Parade  remark :  "  Sowing  is  considered  by  many  foresters  as 
pri  noipally  applicable  to  larse  operations  beeanse  its  processes  are  more  natural  and 
simple,  as  well  as  cheaper  than  those  of  planting.  Bnt  practice  tends  every  day  to 
establish  the  saperiority  of  the  latter."  {Coure  Eleme»taire  de  CuUure  de9  Boia,  4th  ed., 
p.  609.) 
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eeediDg,  so  that  taking  everything  into  account,  the  advantage  is 
altogether  on  the  side  of  planting*  Be  it  far  from  as,  however,  to  think, 
that  we  should  never  have  reconrse  to  direct  seeding.  In  sylvical- 
tare  there  are  no  absolute  and  universal  rules.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
would  never  advise  planting  timber  on  the  light  sands  of  La  Manche  or 
BasseiLusaoe,  as  we  would  always  blame  sowing  on  the  strong-sodded 
bat  thin  soils  of  Saxony.  All  we  have  to  say  as  to  this  is,  that  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  and  except  in  certain  well-deflned  cases,  such  as  those  above 
mentioned,  planting  should  be  the  rule  ;  sowing^  t^  esMpUon. 

THE  00I9DITI0NS  MOST  FAYOBABLE  FOB  GBOWINa  OF  FOBEST-SEEDS. 

That  seeds  may  germinate,  they  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
contact  with  the  air,  and  a  proper  degree  of  warmth  and  moisture^ 
In  the  natural  process  of  seeding  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  seeds 
so  bountifully  produced,  ever  find  these  due  proportions  of  congenial 
influences  so  as  to  take  root  and  grow.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  a 
seed  gets  lodged  among  the  dead  leaves  and  tiie  mosses  or  gets  covered 
by  the  detritus,  so  as  to  secure  the  needed  protection  and  a  successful 
growth.  If  seeds  are  left  too  lightly  covered  they  may  be  eaten  by 
birds,  or  washed  out  by  rains.  If  too  deep,  the  young  shoot  will  be 
entirely  smothered,  or  will  come  slowly  to  the  surface  in  too  feeble  con- 
dition for  vigorous  growth. 

With  the  view  of  determining  fixed  rules  from  careful  trial,  a  series 
of  observations  was  made  by  Dr.  Baur,  director  of  the  experimental 
etation  for  forestal  researches  at  Hoheubeim,  in  Wtirtemberg,  in  1873, 
X874,  and  1875,  the  principal  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  Beime  des 
Eaux  et  Forita  for  June,  1876.  The  soil  selected  for  these  experiments 
was  of  average  density.    We  can  only  state  the  gen^nd  results : 

Bee(^, — Seeds  shonld  be  bnt  slightly  covered.  The  best  results  were  foand  when  the 
covering  was  from  0.39  to  1.87  inches,  and  the  best  depth  0.79.  This  agrees  qnite  nearly 
with  the  rale  laid  down  by  Burckhard,  Heyer,  and  Lbrentss  ftnd  Parade^ 

Quercus pedunculata.—Tn^  acorns  shoald  be  planted  shallow,  but  a  little  deeper  than 
beech-nnts.  The  depth  shonld  be  more  in  light  soils.  Heyer  recommends  1  to  ^  lnoheS| 
and  advises  that  they  be  sometimes  coverea  by  a  plow. 

Jcar  oampeBtre  (English  maple).— The  seeds  should  be  but  slightly  covered,  bnt  a 
little  deeper  than  wnh  beech.  From  0.39  to  0.78  is  nnquestionabiy  best,  and  beyond 
2.75  inches  they  will  not  grow.  The  observer  noticed  the  following  appearances  in 
the  germination  of  the  maple :  They  issue  with  very  long  cotyledous,  and  if  deeply 
covered,  or  if  the  surface  or  the  soil  is  too  hard,  these  cannot  easily  break  through  the 
obstacle,  yet  continue  to  grow,  and  at  length  break,  and  thus  the  germ  is  lost.  We 
may  thus  see  why  many  vacant  places  oiten  occur  in  seed-beds  of  the  maple^ 

Aoada. — The  results  here  observed  were  quite  interesting,  and  iL^eed  perfectly  in 
the  two  years  observed.  When  Stnmpf  (  WaJdbau,  2d  ed.,  p. 276)  laiodown  the  general 
rule  that  *^  large  and  heavy  seeds  should  be  more  deeply  covered,"  he  shonld  have  ex- 
cepted this  kind.  The  results  tend  to  show  that  depth  has  but  very  little  Influence, 
but  that  these  seeds,  however  light,  should  be  planted  at  least  as  deep  as  aoorna.  The 
result  appears  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  acacia  might  be  used  with  advantage 
in  planting  arid  soils  and  southern  slopes^  where  seeds  thinly  covered  would  scarcely 
grow  from  want  of  moisture. 

BUuA  Oliver.— This  should  be  but  very  slightly  covered,  a  third  of  an  inch  being 
enough.  Burckhard  advises  that  it  should  be  very  slightly  oovered,  or  even  simply 
s-rewn  upon  the  surface,  and  Heyer  remarks  that  it  should  be  mingled  with  the  most 
superficial  parts  of  the  soil.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Baur  gave  the  best  results  at  0.33 
inch.  From  0.59  to  0^  the  shoots  were  but  few,  and  from  greater  depths  but  one  seed 
came  up. 

Common  pine. — ^The  results  of  two  years  showed  that  a  covering  of  0.39  to  0.59  inch 
is  the  most  advantageous.  At  greater  depths  the  plants  were  scattered,  and  none  grew 
from  a  depth  of  over  1.18  inches. 

Fir. — With  this,  as  with  the  nine,  the  deeper  seeds  were  slower  in  coming  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  general  average  for  best  results  was  the  same. 

<$£^rcr-^r.— The  best  depth  ranges  between  0.39  and  0.77  inch,  or  a  little  more  than  in 
the  case  of  the  pine  and  fir.  None  appeared  which  had  been  covered  1.18  or  more 
inches. 
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.0ATHEIIINa  OF  SEEDS. 

Tt  is  a  Qiriveraal  law  in  natore,  that  certain  qualities  of  excellence  or 
defect,  tend  to  transmiaeion  from  parent  to  ofbpring.  By  virtue  of 
this,  tne  Tarioos  choice  breeda  of  domestic  animals  have  been  originated 
and  improyed.  Oar  plants  cultivated  for  cnlinary  nse,  and  omamentoi 
planting,  have  thus  been  multiplied  in  variety  without  number,  and  in 
quality  so  greatly  improved  upon  the  native  original,  as  scarcely  to  be 
recognized  as  of  the  same  species. 

May  we  not  from  analogy  hope  an  equally  good  result  in  the  growth 
and  quality  of  timber,  and  of  the  fruits  and  other  products  of  forest- 
trees  t  Herein,  although  we  have  the  disadvantage  of  a  slow  growth, 
and  a  life  that  often  outlives  a  man's,  we  have  the  decided  advantage 
of  being  able  to  hold  and  keep  what  we  get,  by  the  processes  of  budding 
and  grafting,  as  we  constantly  see  in  our  nurseries  of  ornamental  trees, 
where  striking  peculiarities,  often  origiuating  in  nature,  or  from  some 
accidental  circumstance,  are  perpetuated  andmultiplied  without  limit. 

But  starting  with  the  seed,  it  is  obviously  of  first  importance  that  it 
be  of  the  best  quality  ^not  the  first  that  falls,  because  as  in  fruits,  it 
may  have  ripened  prematurely  firom  injuries  done  by  insects; — ^not 
from  stinted  and  dwarfish  trees,  which  sometimes  bear  seed  in  morbid 
excess,  nor  from  trees  enfeebled  by  extreme  age  or  other  debilitating 
causes. 

It  is  lud  down  as  a  rule  worthy  of  close  observance,  that  the  trees 
fh>m  which  the  best  seed  are  to  be  expected  should  be  middle-aged, 
that  grow  isolated,  or  at  least  a  little  separate  firom  others,  so  as  to  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  air  and  light-->that  the  tree  have  a  full  head,  and 
a  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous  condition. 

Wood  that  is  aged  and  decaying,  as  well  as  that  which  is  young  and 
tender,  is  Apt  to  yield  seed  that  will  not  grow,  or  at  least  that  will  pro- 
duce dwarfish  and  worthless  shoots. 

Scrubby  and  malformed  trees,  are  said,  on  high  authority,  to  tend  to 
the  production  of  degenerate  varieties,  firom  which  they  will  not  recover 
to  the  primitive  type,  until  they  have  been  cultivated  under  better  con- 
ditions, and  through  several  generations. 

Seeds  should  be  gathered  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  such  as  are 
heavy,  when  they  fall  to  the  ground,  as  when  beaten  or  shaken  from 
the  trees  they  sometimes  fall  before  fully  ripe.  When  gathered,  they 
should  bespiead  in  thin  layers  in  a  dry  airy  place,  at  least  until  the  oamp- 
ness  is  evaporated.  The  mode  of  preservation  differs  greatly  with  the 
species,  and  the  tendency  to  sprout,  to  rot,  to  heat,  to  perish  by  desic«> 
cation,  or  to  mold,  is  to  be  counteracted  according  to  circumstances. 
In  some  cases  it  is  important  to  keep  seeds  from  fluctuations  of  temper- 
ature by  burying  in  dry  sand,  or  covering  them  with  litter  or  straw.  In 
others  it  is  advisable  to  keep  them  cool  and  slightly  damp,  as  by  placing 
them  in  a  cellar. 

The  soft  maples  {Acer  dasyoarpum  or  silver  maple,  A.  rtibrum  or  red 
maple)  mature  their  fruit  in  Juue^  and  their  seeds  should  be  planted  at 
once.  The  sugar,  Norway,  sycamore,  and  some  other  maples,  ripen  their 
seeds  in  the  fall,  and  they  may  be  sown  then,  or  be  kept  in  a  box,  mixed 
with  sand,  until  the  following  spring. 

Acorns,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  &c.,  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they 
fall,  to  insure  success ;  but  as  they  are  liable  to  destruction  by  squirrels 
and  other  small  animals,  it  may  be  often  convenient  to  keep  them  in 
boxes  covered  with  sand  in  a  cool  place  to  prevent  too  much  drying, 
through  the  winter,  and  then  plant  in  the  spring. 

3f 
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Elm-seeds  ripeo  in  Jone,  and  if  tb^  find  oopgenial  soil  and  condi- 
tionSy  will  make  good  growth  the  first  season. 

Bed-cedar  berries  shonld  be  brnised  early  in  March^  and  mixed  with 
an  eqaal  or  greater  balk  of  wet  wood-ashes.  In  three  weeks  the  alkali 
will  have  cnt  the  resinoos  gam,  when  the  seeds  can  be  washed  clean 
from  the  pulp.  In  preparing  the  seed-beds,  dig  the  groond  a  foot  or 
more  in  depth,  mix  for  three  or  foar  inches  at  the  sar&ce  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  wellrotted  leaf -mold  (or  wood-soil)  and  sharp  sand.  Lay  off  the  beds 
foar  feet  wide,  and  sow,  screen,  and  caltivate  as  elsewhere  described  for 
other  evergreens.  They  may  be  watered  occasionally  in  the  evening  in 
case  of  drooght.  The  shading  shonld  be  removed  and  a  malching  of 
leaves  two  inches  deep  pat  along  the  rows.  They  may  be  transplanted 
to  narsery  rows  the  second  spring,  and  three  years  after  the  alternate 
rows  should  be  taken  oat.^ 

BOONOMIOAL  MODE  OF   PSESBBYINa  AG0BN8    IN  LABGB  QUANTITIES 
THBOUaH  THB  WINTBB.— -MBTHOD  PBAGTICfBD  IN  FBANGB. 

Acorns  when  kept  over  winter  in  large  qnantities,  are  liable  to  varioas 
accidents  that  injnre  or  destroy  their  germinating  power.  They  may 
become  too  dry ;  in  large  heaps  they  will  heat  and  mold  ^  or,  if  too  wet, 
they  will  sproat  sooner  than.is  desired.  To  obviate  these  dangers,  the 
following  cheap  mode  of  keeping  them  in  large  quantities  has  been 
mentioned  as  practiced  in  France,  which  might  be  eqoally  adapted  to 
the  middle  latitudes  of  oar  own  country,  with  soch  modifications  due  to 
greater  dryness  of  climate  as  experience  would  suggest; 

A  place  is  selected  in  a  forest  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  dry,  the 
surface  level,  or  slightly  inclined  to  the  south,  and  the  shelter  of  large 
trees  low  and  abundant.  It  shocdd  be  fenced  in,  and  if  liable  to  the 
drainage  of  water  from  adjacent  grounds,  a  small  ditch  may  be  dug 
around  it.  The  acorns  are  spread  on  the  ground  as  gathered,  but  no- 
where more  than  four  or  five  inches  deep,  the  leaves  and  litter  being 
first  removed.  From  the  beginning,  they  shonld  be  raked  an  hour  or 
two  daily,  with  great  regularity,  during  the  first  month,  and  after  that  a 
raking  once  in  two  or  three  days  will  be  sufftcient.  By  the  end  of  De- 
cember their  tendency  to  heat  will  be  over,  and  during  very  cold  weather 
they  should  be  lightly  covered  with  leaves  or  ferns ;  but  these  should  be 
taken  ofl"  early  to  prevent  sprouting.  In  temperate  climates,  no  cover- 
ing is  needed  but  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  In  very  rainy  winters,  the 
raking  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  continued  till  time  for 
planting. 

TBEB-SBEDS— METHODS  OF  PLANTINa. 

In  a  report  of  a  committee  upon  forestry,  made  to  the  Iowa  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  1875  (p.  298),  by  Profl  Henry  H.  McAfee,  the 
following  practical  statements  are  made  upon  this  subject : 

Seeds  may  be  classified  for  parposes  of  treatment  into  three  sorts,  vis,  nnts,  bard 
seeds,  and  soft  seeds.  Tbe  nnts  snonld  always  be  planted  where  tbey  are  to  remain 
permanently,  as  tbe  nnt-trees  do  not  nsnaUy  transplant  withont  considerable  ii^ury, 

>S.  Edwards,  of  Lamoile,  HL,  in  l^an9aclion§  af  fft«ooiMia  AgrvmiiwrcX  Society, 
18'>8-1859,  p.  50i3.  In  this  article,  preference  is  ffiven  to  the  red  cedar  in  Illinois  before 
any  other  eyei^een  for  ordinary  screens  of  moderate  height.  For  screens  to  orchards, 
bniidings,  and  stoek-yards.  the  Norway  spruce  would  do  better.  Mr.  Edwards  has 
tried  and  rejected  as  not  nardy,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  Deodar  cedar^  Mount  Atlas 
cedar,  Douglas  spruce,  Menzies  spruce,  Araucarian  pine,  English  and  Insh  yews,  Chi- 
nese arbor-yitsD,  and  golden-leaved  yew.  The  sea-pine  and  Earopean  silver-fir  were 
not  sufficiently  haidy  unless  protected  in  winter. 
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and  fhe  nats  most  be  kept  damp  from  the  time  when  they  are  ripe  till  planted ;  at  least 
the  kernel  mast  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  or  they  will  surely  fail  to  grow.  Thia 
soft-shelled  nuts,  like  the  ehestnat,  will,  if  exposed  to  san  and  air,  dry  in  a  few  hoars 
enonch  to  prevent  srowth.  So  nuts  mast  be  kepfc  in  earth,  or  on  the  earth  under 
mnlon,  or  in  something  that  will  prevent  drying  till  used.  Peat,  moss,  old  straw,  dust, 
dsow,  will  do.  A  very  ffood  way  is  to  spread  them  in  a  thin  layer  upon  the  sround,  or 
in  a  trench  so  looatea  that  water  cannot  stand  among  them,  and  cover  tnem  thor* 
onghly  with  molch,  planting  them  at  corn-planting  time,  and  about  as  deep  as  com 
is  planted. 

The  hard  seeds  axe  generally  somewhat  slow  to  terminate,  and  need  to  be  in  soak  a 
long  time,  to  be  frozen  wet,  or  to  be  scalded  before  planting,  or  to  be  treated  with 
some  snbstanoe  to  hasten  germination.  This  class  embraces  honey-loonst,  which,  if 
kept  dry  and  planted  in  spring,  will  seldom  ever  grow  the  first  year,  and  sometimes 
will  not  sprout  till  the  third  season ;  also  the  stones  of  cherries  and  plums,  and  even 
the  seeds  of  apples  and  pears.  If  mixed  with  sand  (two  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  seed 
by  bulk)  and  dampened  fully,  and  subjected  to  moderate  freesing  through  the  winter, 
all  this  class  except  honey-locust,  coffee-nut,  the  hawthorns,  and  red  o^ar  are  likely 
to  grow  the  season  nlanted.  For  these  exceptionally  hard  cases  water,  heated  to  boil- 
ing, is  poured  over  them,  and,  standing  upon  them  an  hour  or  two,  some  may  swell,  and 
can  then  be  picked  out  and  planted,  and  the  more  incorrigible  treated  to  another  scald, 
and  thus  till  they  all  swell,  or  they  are  planted  in  fall  and  left  to  crow  when  thoy 
will ;  or,  in  case  of  the  haws,  they  may  be  mixed  into  bran-mash  and  fed  to  sheep  or 
cattle,  and  the  droppings  planted,  when  the  seeds,  softened  by  the  digestion,  are  likely 

tOffTOW. 

The  soft  seeds,  comprising  all  not  named  in  the  two  other  classes,  may  be  still  fhrther 
divided  into  soring,  fall,  and  winter  seeds,  each  of  whieh  requires  or  permits  different 
treatment.  The  spriuff  s^ds  are  those  which  ripen  in  spring  or  early  summer,  as  sil  ver 
and  red  maples  and  red  ancl  white  elm,  all  ripening  from  May  15  to  June  5.^  and  the  rock- 
elm  a  little  later  than  the  others.  These  seeds  will  not  £eep  well,  and  snould  be  gath- 
ered from  the  trees  before  they  fall,  except  where  they  are  so  altaated  that  they  may 
faU  into  still  water,  when,  being  light  and  floating,  they  mav  sometimes  be  scooped  up 
in  large  quantities.  As  soon  as  possible  after  gathering  they  should  be  planted,  not 
covered  deeply,  say  one-half  inch,  in  good  mellow  soU,  and  if  a  fine  mulcli,  like  damp 
chafE^  can  be  obtained,  it  should  be  lightly  spread  over  the  ground  to  protect  from  too 
rapid  drying  of  the  ground,  which  sometimes  takes  place  in  June. 

The  winter  soft  se^s  are  ash-leaved  maple,  green  and  black  ash,  sycamore,  basswood, 
&c,  or  those  seeds  which  have  a  tendency  to  hang  all  winter  in  sheltered  localities. 
These  seeds  mav  be  gathered  sometimes  as  late  as  {planting- time  and  immediately  planted ; 
but  if  gathered  earlier,  had  better  be  spread  thinly  upon  the  sround  and  covered  till 
planting-time.  All  others  of  the  soft  or  winged  seeds,  not  classed  as  spring  or  winter,  are 
the  soft  fall  seeds,  and  they  should  all  be  stored  as  directed  for  the  nuts.  Hackberry 
and  cherry,  though  properly  classed  with  the  hard  seeds,  should  be  freed  from  their 
pulp  in  fall  and  stored  m  earth  to  freeze,  and  planted  in  spring  without  scailding.  All 
seeds,  but  nuts  which  are  large  enough  to  pick  up  readily,  and  such  as  may  be  gathered 
floating  on  still  water,  as  nu^  above,  are  best  gathered  from  the  trees,  and  stored  so 
as  not  to  dry  too  much.  They  must  not  be  kept  in  too  large  masses,  as,  so  dealt  with, 
they  may  heat  and  spoil.    *    •    • 

If  ground  is  not  very  weedy,  it  may  be  economy  to  plant  all  seeds  in  permanent 
plantation ;  but  in  old  or  weedy  ground  it  is  generally  best  to  grow  them  in  seed-bed 
or  norsery  rows.  If  put  in  the  permanent  plantation,  allowance  should  be  made  for 
poor  seeds,  and  more  planted  than  yon  want  of  trees.  The  question  of  check-row  or 
drill-planting  is  to  be  decided  by  the  planter,  and  the  same  reasons  which  determine 
the  manner  of  planting  com  have  weight  in  forestry :  though  generally  speaking,  for- 
estry is  more  satisfactory  in  drills  than  is  an  annual  crop  like  com.  If  check-rows 
are  used,  several  seeds  per  hill  are  desirable :  and  if  drills,  generally  twice  or  three 
times  as  many  seeds  as  you  need  trees  should  go  in.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  put  tree^ 
seeds  into  any  but  mellow,  moist  soil,  and  to  secure  good  results  with  them,  tboron;;h 
culture  the  first  year  is  necessary.  A  rule  of  depth  sometimes  given  is  to  cover  with 
soil  as  deep  as  the  seed  is  thick,  and  that  is  of  course  very  thin  for  small  seeds.  But 
seeds  of  trees  often  get  covered  too  deep,  and  any  seeds  but  the  nuts  ought  to  grow 
with  half  an  inch  of  fine  earth  lightly  pacKed  above  the  seed.  Nuts  may  to  planted  a 
little  deeper,  but  not  very  much. 

8eed-beds  and  nursery  rows  are,  all  in  all,  to  be  advised,  and  they  are  generally  used 
for  seedling  trees.  Seed-beds  are  usually  four  feet  wide  and  of  any  convenient  length, 
and  four  inches  above  the  surroondlnff  level.  For  evergreen  and  larch  seeds,  which,  by 
the  way,  ought  not  to  be  attempted  by  any  one  not  trained  in  the  nursery  business, 
shades  are  used  in  the  form  of  lath  hurdles,  with  openings  of  less  width  than  the 

^  These  dates,  and  in  fact  the  whole  article,  will  be  considered  as  applying  to  Iowa 
and  acUacent  parts  in  the  Western  prairie  country. 
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strips,  wad  genenlly  in  addititon  to  the  hurdles,  wind-seceens  Mound  the  heds,  while 
some  nmseryiDeii  haild  arbors  over  their  seed-beds,  and  such  seed  is  generally  pat  in 
broadcast,  oovering  by  sifting  on  sandy  earth.  Bnt  for  any  of  onr  native  tree-seeds, 
shading  will  hardly  be  necessary.    •    •    • 

Drills  across  the  beds  one  foot  apart  may  be  planted,  or  drills  twenty  to  twenty-eight 
inches  apart  may  be  made  of  any  length,  and  on  the  general  level,  and  the  seeds  planted 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  forty  to  the  foot.  Culture  while  plants  are  young  i^onld  be 
by  hand,  running  a  hand  wheel-hoe,  and  hand- weeding  in  the  drill.  If  necessary ;  but 
when  the  trees  have  attained  some  growth,  a  steady  norse  may  be  used,  and  if  the 
nursery  is  made  of  long  rows,  of  oourse  hone  labor  is  better  employed  than  if  it  is  in 
short  rows.  Most  of  the  native  trees  will  be  fit  at  one  year  old  to  remove  to  permanent 
plantation,  and  if  to  be  so  used,  should  be  du^  in  the  fall^  and  stored  by  burying,  or 
in  cellar,  ready  for  early  planting  the  next  spring. 

The  writer  mentions  two  systems  of  planting — the  ftirrow  and  spade, 
giving  preference  to  the  latter,  in  any  bnt  a  very  damp  spring.  For 
this  a  beading  spade  (a  sort  with  a  long  blade  ending  in  an  obtnse  angle) 
is  nsed  to  best  advantage.  The  spade  is  poshed  half-way  down ;  the 
handle  borne  a  foot  back,  and  then  it  is  pushed  down  the  whole  length, 
when  it  is  again  brought  upright.  This  makes  a  whole  proper  for  re- 
ceiving the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  when  set  the  earth  is  pressed  down. 

As  for  distance  apart,  4  by  4  feet  is  generally  preferable,  which  re- 
quires  2.722  trees  per  acre.  Spaces  3  by  3  are  as  near  as  can  be  cul- 
tivated oy  horse-power,  giving  4,840  trees  per  acre.  The  writer  prefers 
^  by  3^,  and  has  found  that  yellow  cottonwood  at  this  will  cover  the 
ground  the  first  year. 

In  planting  trees,  the  earth  should  not  be  wet,  so  as  to  make  a  mortar; 
neither  should  they  be  set  while  there  is  standing  water  in  the  hole.  In 
such  cases  the  soil  in  contact  with  the  roots  tends  to  become  hard  in 
drying,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  growth.  The  clay  that  may  adhere 
and  dry  on,  where  the  roots  have  been  puddled  in  transplanting,  should 
be  rinsed  off  before  the  trees  are  set.  The  necessity  of  pressing  the 
earth  firmly  around  the  roots  appears  to  be  greater  in  the  fine  prairie 
soil  of  the  West  than  where  it  is  of  a  coarser  texture.  At  least,  it  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  concurrent  testimony  of  planters  on  the  prairies  that 
the  soil  should  be  strongly  compressed,  leaving,  however,  the  surface 
loose,  so  as  to  readily  absorb  the  rains.  A  clay  soil  would  be  apt  to 
bake  if  pressed.  This  tendency  to  bake  is  greater  when  planting  is  done 
in  a  wet  time. 

8HELTBB  TO  YOTTNO  SHOOTS  IN  NXTBSEBISS* 

When  the  young  tree  begins  life  in  its  native  conditions  it  is  sheltered 
by  the  parent  boughs.  When  we  seek  to  produce  the  same  kinds,  in 
nurseries,  it  is  in  reason  that  we  should  not  expose  them  to  the  direct 
rays  of  a  hot  sun.  The  careful  forester  will  protect  the  tender  shoots  by 
branches  of  trees,  lightly  spread  over  the  ground,  and  for  this  the  de- 
ciduous kinds  are  better  than  evergreens,  because  the  latter  afford  less 
shade,  and  sooner  shed  their  leaves* 

When  this  shelter  is  removed,  it  should  be  done  little  by  little,  to 
accustom  the  plants  gradually  to  the  open  air. 

NUHBEB  OF  TBEES  TO  THB  AOBB. 

Systematic  treatises  upon  planting,  give  tables  showing  the  num- 
ber of  trees  of  different  species  that  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
ground  at  different  ages  of  growth.  But  so  many  circumstances  of  soil, 
aspect,  and  climate  affect  these,  that  the  experience  of  one  locality  can 
scarcely  be  allowed  to  establish  rules  for  another.  In  feu^t,  this  must  be 
left  to  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  planter,  who  should  carefully 
observe  the  wants  of  the  case  and  afford  the  relief  from  overcrowding 
that  the  case  demands. 
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It  baa  been  stilted,  m  a  geDeral  role,  that  tall  half  of  the  trees  first 

Elanted  at  4  feet  apart  shoald  be  removed  before  the  growth  is  20  feet 
igh ;  the  namber  shonld  not  exceed  800  to  the  acre,  when  30  feet  high ; 
and  when  40  feet,  not  over  300  to  350  to  the  acre,  the  soil  and  exposure 
being  the  most  fovt>rable  that  are  foand.  Others  reckon  the  space  be- 
tween at  one-fifth  of  the  height 

Some  idea  of  the  capacity  of  soil  for  tree-growth,  nnder  the  best  man- 
agement in  Europe,  may  be  formed  from  the  statement  that  an  acre  of 
ash,  elm,  or  sycamore  40  years  old  will  contain  2,000  to  3,000  cubic  feet 
of  timber,  and  when  60  years  old  double  this  amount.  This  is,  besides 
the  successive  thinnings,  which  become,  when  near  a  market,  an  impor- 
tant source  of  income,  and  when  the  growth  becomes  large,  may  be 
more  in  value  than  the  cost  of  management  and  interest  of  investment. 
These  thinnings  should  be  continued  as  long  as  necessary,  and  in  full- 
grown  foresto  may  sometimes  be  required  in  foreste  80  years  old.  As  a 
general  rule,  larch,  spruce,  and  other  conifers  require*  less  space  than 
broad-leaved  deciduous  trees.  Larch  is  supposed  to  do  well  in  good  soil, 
with  9  feet  space  around  it. 

It  is  also  observed  that  certain  trees  bear  the  shade  of  other  species 
better  than  that  of  their  own,  and  that  therefore  a  mixture,  as  for  in- 
stance, of  oak  and  beech,  will  grow  nearer  tegether  than  either  species 
would  if  alone. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  trees  upon  an  acre,  at  the 
distance  specified,  and  the  number  that  might  be  left  at  different  ages, 
with  the  proportional  value  of  the  thinning,  taken  at  these  several 
periods: 
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3.4 

S.9 
6.5 
10.5 
93.6 
93.7 
97.5 


The  amount  of  timber  grown  on  a  given  area,  in  some  of  the  govern- 
mental forests  of  Europe  that  have  been  planted  and  managed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  forestal  science,  is  very  much  greater  than  the  same 
soil  would  grow  in  wood  if  left  to  itself.  So  striking  is  the  difference, 
that  Dr.  Berenger,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  school  at  Yallom- 
brosa,  remarks,  in  the  Journal  of  Forestal  Economy  {Oiornalle  di  Econ- 
omia  FarestalCj  1871-^72 : 

That  while  an  nncoltivated  woodland  taken  for  a  long  period,  and  oonntinff  inter- 
est and  taxes,  wonld  vield  almost  nothing  to  the  oanitaf  invested,  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  the  same  land,  inana^g;ed  accoraing  to  modem  soienoe,  would,  in  the  long 
ran,  yield  a  lovenoe  both  oonspioaoos  and  constant. 

PLANTATION  OF  DIFFXatBlIT  8PE0IE8. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  artistic  effects  which  become  a 
study  in  landscape-gardening  and  the  laving  out  of  parks,  we  will  con- 
cisely state  some  suggestions  that  have  been  made  as  worthy  of  atten- 
tion oy  those  who  wish  to  apply  them. 

By  placing  a  plat  of  white  pine  in  the  center,  and  surrounding  it  by 
successive  Mte  of  Norway,  spruce,  Scotoh  pine,  Austrian  pine,  white 
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cedar,  and  red  cedar,  tbe  group  planted  on  level  groand,  when  fally 
grown,  would  appear  highest  in  the  middle,  as  if  standing  upon  a  mound. 
A  belt  of  Cottonwood  around  the  margin  would  afiford  shdter  while 
needed,  and  should  be  cut  away  when  fully  established. 
'  Orchard  belts  of  Scotch  piue,  white  pine,  Norway  spruce,  and  larch, 
have  been  recommended,  and  the  use  of  screens  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  has  been  mentioned  as  desirable.  But  from  observation  and  in* 
quiry  in  the  prairie  States  of  the  West,  we  are  convinced  that  the  most 
injury  to  fruit-trees  has  resulted  from  hot,  drying  winds  from  the  south- 
west, and  that  a  screen  against  these  is  quite  necessary. 

For  a  mound  of  deciduous  trees  on  level  ground,  a  central,  plat  of 
European  larch,  surrounded  by  belts  of  the  American  larch,  soft  maple, 
honey-locust,  black  oak,  wild  cherry,  hickory,  iron-wood,  orah-apple, 
and  wild  plum,  has  been  suggested.  But  these  combinations  are  too 
variable  for  a  general  rule,  and  in  each  locality  the  planter,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  growth  of  the  trees  at  his  command,  will  be 
able  to  vary  them  to  suit  his  purposes. 

RBLATIVB  YALtJE  OF  GROWTH  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

It  is  very  often  found  that  the  layers  of  annual  growth  are  thicker 
when  young,  and  that  they  progressively  diminish  in  width  as  they  in* 
crease  in  size.  The  conifers  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  elsewhere, 
often  show  this  fact  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 

In  other  kinds,  as  the  elm,  the  wood  is  more  profitable  when  cut 
young,  because  the  timber  deteriorates  in  quality  with  age.  The  inner 
wood  of  a  large  elm  tree  is  comparatively  spongy  and  weak.  But  in 
other  woods,  as  the  oak,  the  value  increases  in  a  gaining  progression 
with  age,  and  large  timbers  are  worth  more  per  cubic  foot  than  small 
ones,  because  they  can  be  applied  to  more  important  uses  when  of 
larger  size.  The  annual  revenue  from  the  growth  of  an  oak  tree,  of  the 
species  commonly  used  in  shipbuilding,  has  been  very  carefully  de- 
termined from  the  mean  of  a  great  number  of  records  in  France,  and  is 
stated  as  follows: 

Fr.      0. 

Tree  50  years  old 0  10  per  annum. 

Tree  100  years  old 0  80  per  annum. 

Tree  150  years  old 2  00  per  annum. 

Tree  200  years  old 4  00  per  annum. 

The  value  per  cubic  foot,  therefore,  increases  with  the  size  of  the  tree, 
and  (for  straight  hewn  timber)  the  length  of  clean  trunk  below  the 
branches. 

GROWTH  OF  WOOD  IN  DIFFERENT  YEARS. 

Every  one  who  has  closely  examined  the  layers  of  wood  growth  on  a 
transverse  section,  must  have  noticed  that  considerable  difference  occurs 
between  tbe  growth  of  different  years.  We  have  here,  in  &ct,  a  record 
of  the  combined  influences  of  climate  upon  wood  growth.  Soil,  aspect, 
and  other  circumstances  of  a  permanent  kind  may  largely  influence 
different  trees  of  the  same  species,  but  in  a  given  tree,  one  year  with 
another,  they  change  so  little  that  we  may  scarcely  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate their  effect ;  and  in  comparing  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the 
layers  formed  in  different  years,  we  may  regard  them  as  an  indication 
of  the  effiects  of  temperature,  moisture,  winds,  and  other  variable  ele- 
ments of  the  climate. 

Before  trusting  the  conclusions  to  which  a  comparison  might  lead,  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  know  the  laws  of  growth  under  seasons  recur- 
ring with  perfect  regularity*    We  would  doubtless  find  the  layers  in 
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this  ease  perfectly  aniform,  or  steadily  chaogiDf(  fh)ixi  wide  to  narrow, 
according  to  the  laws  that  govern  the  tree-growth*  Bat  as  this  eoii- 
dition  of  growth  is  nowhere  found,  and  might  be  impossible  to  scodre 
artificially  for  experiment,  we  mast  take  the  averages  of  the  whole 
period  afforded  by  the  seoUon  as  oor  normal  scale  for  comparison;  ond 
may,  by  careful  measurement,  determine  approximately  the  character 
of  past  seasons  from  the  growth  of  trees. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  by  Prof.  E»  Gale,  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  at  Manhattan,  the  comparison  being  made 
upon  Cottonwood  growth  and  the  lain-fall  at  that  place,  through  a  period 
of  10  years.^  The  growth  is  given  in  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  average  of  the  whole  period,  and  the  greatest  and  least,  are  given: 

Ccmpari$on  of  ik6  grewth  of  eoUanwood  and  the  ra4n-faXl  at  MmiJtaitany  Kans, 
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The  relation  of  quantities  in  the  above  table  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
diagram : 


Compariwn  of  the  growth  eC  wood,  and  tbe  Moonnt  of  raln-faU  flrom  AprQ  to  Angoat,  aa  ohaerred 
In  Kanaaa,  from  1850  to  W?4.  

^  3)tun9aoUon§  qfKam9a$  State  HmHtmUural  Sodetiff  1(^4,  p.  91. 
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Id  this  diagram,  the  average  growth  in  diameter  is  showti  by  the  heavy 
black  liaei  and  its  amount  may  be  known  by  raference  to  the  ri^t-hand 
margiDal  scale.  The  mean  depth  of  water  falling  in  the  diflferent  months, 
from /April  to  Aogost,  is  shown  by  the  fiiint  lines,  and  the  amoant  is 
given  on  the  left-hand  scale  in  inches  and  hundredths. 

The  foregoing  fieiots  are  not  sufficient  to  afford  a  general  eondnsion. 
There  appears  a  tendency  to  wide  range  of  diflference  in  years  of  great 
average  growth,  and  a  decided  uniformity  where  the  average  growi  is 
low.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  uniform  distribution  of  rain 
through  the  growing  months  is  favorable  to  wood  growth,  and  that  the 
influences  of  one  year  may  be  carried  forward  into  the  next.^ 

Nearly  allied  to  differences  between  years  in  the  growth  of  wood  is 
the  subject  of  seed-bearing,  which^  in  many  kinds  of  forest  trees,  comes 
only  in  certain  years,  at  irregular  intervals,  and  according  to  laws  that 
remain  till  the  present  time  unknown.* 

PLANTING  ON  THE  BOD. 

i 

A  mode  of  planting  is  sometimes  practiced  in  Burope,  in  loose  and  very 
damp  soils,  by  simply  setting  the  young  trees  upright  on  the  surface  and 
turning  the  soil  up  over  the  roots,  so  as  to  form  a  little  conical  mound : 
Covering  with  inverted  sod,  and,  if  convenient,  with  mosses  or  such  other 
non-conducting  substances  as  the  locality  may  afford.  This  mode  of 
planting  appears  to  have  been  first  described  by  the  German  forester, 
Henry  Ootta,  who,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  treatise  on  forest  culture, 
says: 

When  the  soil  is  very  moisti  we  often  neeleot  to  dig  holes  for  planting,  hut  plftoe  the 
roots  directly  npon  the  place  marked  and  hank  them  over  with  soil  taken  m>m  the 
vicinity.  This  is  indeed  the  only  means  of  insuring  success  in  phuitations  where  the 
soil  is  Very  deep  and  macshy. 

'  Professor  Gale  undertook,  fh>m  the  rings  of  growth  in  a  large  cotton  wood  of  native 
growth,  S6  inches  in  diameter  and  116  years  old^  to  determine  the  character  of  the  di£> 
forent  years  for  the  last  centntyt  for  the  fimnation  of  wood  growth.  The  section  was 
cut  24  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  tree  had  grown  in  aU  exposed  position  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Republican,  25  miles  west  of  Manhattan,  Kans. 

QjcOa  muM  and  Mi{/bn».--1835  to  1844. 

SmalL-^mO,  1777, 1778, 1604, 1845, 1846, 1851, 1859, 1853, 1864. 

Bather  raiaZ2.~1855  io  1864. 

(il^ood.— 1785, 1795, 1796, 1816, 1847, 1848, 1649, 1850, 1865  to  1874. 

Very  ^ood.— 1625, 1828. 

jredittm.— 1797, 1798, 1826, 1830  to  1834. 

Medium  and  uniform.— VftiO  to  1794, 1805  to  1815, 1817  to  1824. 

Xar^«~1772, 1773, 1774, 1782, 1783, 17&1, 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, 1827,1829. 

The  average  annual  growth  for  each  decade  (except  5  years  in  first  period)  was  as 
follows  (decimals  of  an  inch) : 


1700-1764 0.« 

170S-1774 0.135 

1775-1794 aiS5 

1783-1794 Oli 


1795-1804 0.1« 

1805-1814 0.075 

1815-1894 a095 

1885-1834 aiSS 


188^1844 0.075 

1845-1654. a«9 

1855-1864...- 0.08 

1865-1874 ai 


A  green  ash  ftom  the  same  neighborhood,  120  years  old,  showed  similar  itregnlari- 
ties,  hut  from  1825  to  1834  very  large  growth. 

A  hackberry,  73  years  old  and  21  inches  in  diameter,  showed  an  annual  average  of 
0.14  for  the  whole  period,  and  by  decades  the  foUowing : 


1805-1814 0.14 

1815-1824 ai45 

1885-1834 0.10 


1835-1844 0.1 

1845-1854 ai6S 

1856-1864 , 0.149 


1865-1874 0.130 

BMt  growth  1835-1834. 


*Many  observations  upon  this  suliject  have  been  made  in  Europe,  but  without  es« 
tablishing  any  general  law.  In  the  province  of  Bas-Bhin,  in  France,  the  beech  had 
bore  abundantly  only  six  or  seven  years  in  half  a  century.  The  years  1843, 1657, 
1862,  and  1866  were  fair  years,  and  1822, 1828,  and  1869  unusually  abundant.  The  pe- 
culiar features  of  the  last-named  year  were  reported  in  the  Bevue  dee  Manx  et  ForSie 
(1870,  p.  20)  for  future  reference.  The  year  1877  was  unusnaJly  favorable  to  the  larch- 
seed  in  Finland. 
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Be  adds  ID  a  note: 

Some  plaDtataoos  of  Sooleh  iNoe  have  done  remaitebly  that  were  thus  ezeonted  6omo 
years  ago  in  the  fiaeeto  of  Tharand,  under  my  direction,  wbeiethere  i«  ocoaaionaUy 
fonnd  a  marsby  place  in  whioh  the  sabsoil  of  yery  compact  cli^  ia  covered  with  quite 
a  bed  of  pure  peat  and  a  dense  mot  of  moes.  Here  were  conditions  that  seemed  to 
defy  planting,  for  drainage  would  dry  the  peat  so  as  to  render  it  completely  sterile,  and 
a  thorough  preparation  would  be  altogether  too  costly  for  the  end  in  view.  In  these 
cases  the  planting  was  executed  as  follows :  The  pines,  5  and  6  feet  high,  with  consider* 
able  balls  on  the  roots,  were  set  directly  upon  the  moss^  and  around  them  was  heaped  a 
little  mound  of  moss,  peat,  and  clay.  This  was  done  irregularly,  without  attemptinj^ 
symmet^  of  lines  or  spaces.  The  success  exceeded  all  expectation  until  1834,  when  it 
suffered  m>m  the  winds. 

From  this  time  forward  the  practice  was  followed  by  Cottars  papils  in 
different  forests  of  Saxony  under  circamstances  similar  to  the  above ; 
bat  it  is  particularly  to  Mr.  Grosser,  chief  of  the  cantonment  of  Bors- 
tendorf,  that  the  method  received  careful  study,  and  it  has  since  come 
into  general  use  where  the  conditions  for  which  it  is  chiefly  proper  are 
found  prevailing.  In  a  single  district  in  Germany,  between  1838  and 
1853y  over  six  millions  of  trees  were  started  in  this  manner,  and  with 
scarcely  a  fiailnre.  For  this  mode  of  planting  it  is  important  that  the 
roots  be  spread  out,  and  that  there  should  be  no  tap-root.  Au  abun- 
dance of  spreading  roots  is  favored  in  the  nurseries^  by  covering  the  sur- 
face with  rich  mannres,  and  by  catting  off  the  central  root  at  the  time 
of  first  transplanting.  By  covering  the  surface  between  the  rows  of 
plants  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  ground,  keeping  them  in  place  by  a 
little  soil,  and  watering  from  time  to  time,  we  securlin  a  great  measure 
this  end.  The  leaves  prevent  evaporation,  are  slow  oondactors  of  heat, 
hinder  the  growth  of  grass,  and  by  gradual  decay  ftamish  the  pabulum 
most  needed  by  the  young  plant. 

Surface  planting  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  resinoos  species  and 
to  marshy  soil.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Baron  ManteuftM,^  a  G^erman 
writer,  who  is  the  especial  advocate  of  this  mode  of  planting,  that  the 
fermentation  and  decay  of  the  herbaceous  materials  so  covered,  farnish 
aliment  in  the  form  most  needed  by  the  rootfibers ;  that  some  degree 
of  heat  and  moisture  result  from  these  conditions ;  and  that,  in  short, 
the  roots  take  hold  in  the  soil  sooner  and  grow  more  vigorously  than 
when  they  are  set  in  ajiballow  pit,  as  in  the  common  mode  of  planting. 
A  series  of  experiments  made  by  Professor  StcBckhardt,  of  Tharandt, 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  chemical  and  thermic  conditions  of 
this  planting,  resulted  as  follows  :* 

1.  The  mounds,  especially  fn  dry  weather,  retained  for  a  longer  time  the  heat 
absorbed  by  day  and  cooled  more  slowly  at  night  than  the  flat  surfaces  adjacent. 

^  The  loss  of  moisture  from  daily  evaporation  was  less  from  the  mounds  than  team 
the  sodded  surfacCi  and  this  difference  was  more  marked  in  drought  tlian  in  humid 
weather. 

3.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  disengaged  in  the  interior  of  the  mounds  was 
greater  than  that  from  the  neighboring  soii^  indicating  the  decomposition  going  on 
within. 

No  appreciable  amount  of  ammonia  was  obseryed  to  escape. 

ADVIOB  OF  MB.  a|t£ELEY  WITH  BEFBBENOS  TO  TBBE-PLANTINa« 

The  founder  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  took  fxequent  occasion  to  urge 
with  voice  and  pen  the  practical  importance  of  tree-planting,  not  only 

'  VAH  de  PUmUr,  by  le  Baron  H.  E.  de  ManteuffeL    Translated  by  C.  QoUei,  1874, 
p.  7. 
» "  rJrt  de  PUwter,»  p.  36. 
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for  the  direct,  bat  also  the  indirect  profits  to  be  derived  from  this  sonree. 
Id  a  little  mannal,  well  known,  and  fall  of  soand  advice  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  general  interests  of  husbandry,  this  writer  gives  the  fol^ 
lowing  saggestions  as  to  the  advantage  and  best  methods  of  forest 
culture: 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  in  oattioff  treee  as  well  as  in  plandng  tbem.  I  hare  not 
said,  and  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  I  believe  m  cutting  everything  clean  as  yoa  go. 
That  was  once  proper ;  *  *  *  it  is  still  advisable  in  foreet-oovered  regions, 
"where  the  son  must  be  let  in  before  crops  can  be  grown  ;  but  in  nine  oases  oat  of  ten 
timber  should  be  thinned  or  culled  out  rather  than  cut  off;  and  for  every  tree  taken 
away  at  least  two  should  be  planted  or  set  out.  *  #  «  Why  do  not  farmers 
infer  readiJv  and  generally,  that  growing  indifferent  timber,  where  the  best  and  most 
valued  would  erow  as  rapidly,  is  a  stupid,  costly  blunder  t  It  seems  to  me  that  who- 
ever has  attained  the  conviction  that  apple-trees  should  be  grafted,  ought  to  know 
that  it  is  wastefal  to  erow  red  oak,  beech,  white  maple,  and  alder  where  white  oak, 
hickory,  locust,  and  white  pine  might  be  ffrown  with  equal  faciUty,  In  equal  luxuri- 
ance, provided  the  right  seeds  were  planted,  and  a  little  pains  taken  to  keep  down  for 
a  year  or  two  the  shoots  spontaneously  sent  up  by  the  wrong  ones. 

North  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Ohio,  and,  I  presume,  in  limited  districts 
elsewhere,  rookyf  sterile  woodlands,  costing  (2  to  $50  per  acre,  aecording  to  location, 
&c,  are  to-day  the  cheapest  property  to  be  bought  in  the  United  States,  even  though 
nothing  were  done  with  them  but  keep  out  fii^  and  cattle  and  let  the  young  trees 
erow  as  they  will.  Money  can  be  more  profitably  and  safely  invested  in  lands  covered 
by  young  timber  than  in  anything  else.  The  parent  who  would  invest  a  few  thousand 
for  the  benefit  of  his  children  or  grandehildren,  still  yoang,  may  buy  woodlands  which 
will  be  worth  twenty  times  their  present  cost  within  the  next  twenty  years.  But  bet- 
ter even  than  this  would  it  be  to  buy  up  rocky,  craggy,  naked  hill-siilee  and  eminences 
which  have  been  pastured  to  death,  and  shutting  out  cattle  inflexibly,  scratch  these 
over  with  plow,  mattock,  hoe,  or  pick,  as  circumstances  shall  dictate,  plant  them 
thickly  with  chestnut,  walnut,  hickory,  white  oak,  and  the  seeds  of  locust  and  white 
pine.  I  say  locust,  though  not  yet  certain  that  this  tree  must  not  be  started  in  garden 
or  nursery  beds  and  transplanted  when  two  or  three  years  old,  so  puny  and  feeble  is 
it  at  the  outset,  and  so  likely  to  be  smothered  under  leaves  or  killed  out  by  its  more 
favored  neighbors.  I  have  experiments  in  progress,  not  yet  matured,  which  may  shed 
liffht  on  this,  point  before  I  finish  these  essays. 

Plant  thicklv,  and  of  diverse  kinds,  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  promptly  and  choke 
out  weeds  and  shrubs,  with  full  purpose  to  thin  and  prune  as  oircumatances  shall 
dictate. 

Many  faiteers  are  averse  to  planting  timber,  because  they  think  nothing  can  be 
realia&ea  therefjrom  for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  which  is  as  long  as  they  expect  to 
live.  But  this  Is  a  grave  miscalculation.  Let  us  suppose  a  rocky,  hilly  pasture  lot  of 
ten  or  twenty  acres,  rudely  scratched  over  as  I  have  suggested,  and  tniclcly  seeded 
with  hickory-nuts  and  white-oak  acorns  only ;  within  fite  vears  it  will  yield  abun- 
dantly of  hoop-poles,  though  tbe  better,  more  promising  hair  be  left  to  nature,  as  they 
should  be ;  two  years  later,  another  and  larger  crop  of  hoop-poles  may  be  cut,  still 
sparing  the  beet;  and  thenceforth  a  valuable  crop  of  timber  may  be  tasen  from  that 
land ;  lor,  if  cut  at  the  proper  seaton,  at  least  two  thrifty  sprouts  will  start  from  every 
stump;  and  so  that  wood  will  yield  a  clear  income  each  year,  while  its  best  trees  are 
steadily  growing  and  maturing.  I  do  not  advise  restriction  to  those  two  species  of 
timber;  but  I  insist  that  a  young  plantation  of  forest-trees  may  and  should  yield  a 
clear  income  in  every  year  after  its  fourth. 

As  to  the  far  West--the  plains,  the  parks,  and  the  Great  Basin — ^there  is  more  money 
to  be  made  by  dotting  them  with  groves  of  choice  timber  than  by  working  the  richest 
veins  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  Whoever  will  promptly  start,  near  a  present  or 
prospective  railroad,  forty  acres  of  choice  trees — hickory,  white  oak,  locust,  chestnut, 
and  white  pine — within  a  circuit  of  three  hundred  miles  from  Denver,  on  land  which 
he  has  made  or  is  making  provision  to  irrigate,  may  begin  to  sell  trees  therefrom  two 
years  hence,  and  persist  m  selling  annually  henceforth  for  a  century,  at  first  for  trans- 
planting-^veiy  soon  for  a  variety  of  uses  in  addition  to  that. 

EVELYN'S  MAXIM  FOB  THE  PBEPABATION  FOE  PLANTING. 

The  keeping  of  soil  aroand  the  roots  of  a  tree  when  taken  np  for 
planting,  is  no  new  notion,  for  Evelyn^  in  writing  two  eentaries  and  more 
ago,  reminds  as  that — 

Theophrastus,  in  his  third  book,  De  Cauris  (cap.  vii),  gives  us  great  caution  in  planting 
to  preserve  the  roots,  and  especially  the  earth  adhering  to  the  smallest  fibrils,  which 
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aboold  by  do  maftm  be  •bftkao  off,  as  most  of  our  gudanien  do,  to  trim  ftad  qaioken 
tbem,  as  they  protend,  whieh  ia  to  oat  them  shorter  •  •  *  «  and  therefore  Cato  ad- 
vises OS  to  take  care  that  we  bind  the  mold  about  tbem,  or  transfer  the  roots  in  bas- 
kets, to  preserve  it  ftom  forsaking  them,  as  now  onr  nnrserymen  frequently  do,  by 
whieh  they  of  lalo  are  able  to  ftiniTsh  0vx  groands,  avenaee,  and  gardens  in  a  moment 
with  trees  and  other  plants,  which  wonld  else  reqaiie  many  years  to  appear  in  sooh 
perfection.^ 

Evelyn  also  notices  the  importance  of  preparing  tfao  holes  some  time 
beforehand,  so  that  they  be  left  some  time  open  to  macerating  rains, 
frosts,  and  san — 

So  that  they  resolve  the  'compacted  salt  (as  some  will  have  it),  render  the  earth 
friable,  mix  and  qualify  it  for  aliment,  and  to  be  more  easily  drawn  in  and  digested  by 
the  roots  and  analogous  stomach  of  the  tree.  This,  to  some  degree,  may  be  artificially 
done  by  burning  of  straw  in  the  newly-opened  pits  and  drenching  the  mold  with  wa- 
ter, especially  in  overdry  seasons,  and  by  meliorating  barren  ground  with  sweet  and 
comminuted  lactations.  Let,  therefore,  this  be  received  as  a  maxim :  Never  to  plant 
a  fruit  or  forest  tree  where  there  has  lately  been  an  old  decayed  one  taken  up  till  the 
pit  be  well  ventilated  and  Aimished  with  fresh  mold. 

This  practice  of  exposing  the  .soil  taken  (rom  excavations  made  for 
tree-planting  to  the  action  of  frost  and  other  atmospheric  inflneuces  is 
sanctioned  by  the  best  experience.  It  is  most  serviceable  in  strong 
clay  soils,  and  is  chiefly  limited  to  ornamental  planting. 

A  PBACTIOAL  VIEW  OF  THE  TIMBSBQUS8TI0N. 

We  shall  have  elsewhere  repeated  occasion  to  mention  the  eminent 
success  with  which  the  Hon.  G.  £.  Whiting,  of  Monona  County,  in 
Western  Iowa,  has  commenced  plantations  of  timber,  and  the  profits 
already  derived  fh>m  this  scarce.  He  has  been  not  less  diligent  m  pre- 
cept than  commendable  in  practice,  and  his  experience  is  worthy  of 
careful  notice  everywhere,  and  especially  in  the  prairie  States  of  the 
Northwest,  to  which  it  more  particularly  applies.  In  an  essay  presented 
at  a  meetinp^  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  1876,  after  mention- 
ing the  rapid  waste  and  consumption  of  timber  throughout  the  United 
States,  he  says: 

The  rapid  cutting  awoy  of  what  forests  we  have,  and  the  feeding  off  and  plowing 
nnder  of  so  large  a  portion  of  onr  prairie  grass,  are  already  beginnio|(  to  tell  with  disas- 
troQs  effect  on  aH  onr  inland  streams,  lar^e  and  small.  The  qnestion  will  here  arise : 
What  shall  we  dot  To  my  mind,  in  the  light  of  my  ezperienoe.  the  answer  is  plain 
and  the  solution  easy.  Let  ns  nse  the  timber  natoxe  has  Airnished  ns  for  aU  the  pur- 
poses that  onr  wants  really  require— J ost  as  we  would  use  a  crop  of  wheat,  com, 
cattle,  or  hogs ;  but,  as  with  the  latter  crops,  let  ns  consider  the  qnestion  of  keeping 
up  our  stock.  In  the  place  of  every  tree  we  cut  enough  should  be  planted  to  make  the 
loss  at  least  doubly  good. 

The  title-deeds  whioh  we  bold  to  the  broad  acres#of  this  good  old  mother  earth  of 
ours  gives  us  no  moral  right  to  render  them  unfit  for  habitation  for  those  who  are  to 
follow  ns.  Nature  has  formed  all  things  well,  if  man  would  only  profit  by  her  lesson, 
even  when  she  made  these  vast  prairies.  One-tenth  part  of  onr  surfttoe  covered  with 
timber— planted  in  belts — would  furnish  an  abundant  supply  for  every  conceivable 
purpose  ror  which  timber  is  needed.  The  remaining  nine-tenths  will  furnish  more  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  with  far  more  uniform  certainty,  than  the  whole 
wonld  without  the  protection  of  the  one-tenth  in  timber-belts.  For  the  last  twelve 
vears  for  every  native  tree  that  I  have  appropriated  to  my  own  use  I  have  planted  at 
least  one  hundred,  and  it  is  proving  to  be,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  one  oi  the  best- 
paying  investments  ever  maoe  in  Iowa.  Let  us  now  consider  a  few  reasons  why  every 
man  on  a  prairie  farm  should  plant  timber : 

1.  To  those  of  us  who  have  chosen  our  homes  In  this  prairie  State  it  is  a  binding 
duty  that  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  onr  State,  and  our  children. 

2.  Timber-growing  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but,  with  care,  a  certain  and  com- 
plete success. 

3  The  State  has  wisely  offered  to,  and  actually  does  pay,  in  exemption  £rom  taxation, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  expense  of  cultivating  tJie  timber. 

^ifliybMi;  or  a  Dimmrw  of  Formt  Tree*  and  the  Propagation  <^  Timber  in  Eia  Majeet^fe 
I,  #v.    By  John  £velyn  (1609).    Hunter's  tnird  edition,  i,  p.  57. 
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4.  If  planted  in  belts  axom>d  the  &rm,  the  piroteotkm  is  worth  more  than  tiia  rent 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  timber  standB.  All  the  timber  whieh  I  hare  planted,  or 
will  plant  under  the  present  law,  will  atand,  when  ten  years  old,  without  haying  cost 
me  a  cent. 

5.  It  renders  a  farm  so  much  more  beautifiil  and  attraetiye  as  a  home,  and  so  mueh 
mors  valoable  if  we  ever  wish  to  sell. 

6.  One  can  hardly  look  on  those  beantifal  groves,  with  their  cool  shade  in  snmmer, 
and  protection  in  winter,  without  a  feeling  of  self-conscious  satisfaction  that  he  has 
done  one  good  thing  for  himself,  for  his  State,  and  for  his  posterity. 

With  theee  £sotB  before  us  have  we  not  every  indaoement  to  so  forwsrd  in  the  work  f 
Onr  State,  as  a  part  of  the  great  confederacy,  is  taking  noble  lead  in  the  work.  Our 
State  Horticultural  Society  is  giving,  and  giving  most  earnestly,  all  the  benefit  of  her 
gpreat  experience.  The  State  Agricnltnral  Society  has  also  offBced  large  premiums  for 
timber-plantiDff ;  but  its  strongest  and  mostesrnest  advocates  are  to  be  found  among 
those  who,  to-dav,  are  in  houee,  barn,  and  field,  surround  by  the  protecting  influence 
of  groves  and  belts,  and  know  their  full  value  both  in  summer  and  winter.  A  high 
state  of  civilization,  and  an  abundance  of  timber,  must  ever  ^  hand  in  band ;  and  it 
is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times,  that  the  whole  civilized  world  is  beginning  to  move  in 
this  direction.  Iowa,  as  a  State,  must  move  with  the  current  if  she  maintain  her  pres- 
ent proud  position.  As  fine  groves  of  young  cottonwood,  white  willows,  and  box^elders, 
as  I  ever  saw  growing  I  have  seen  in  the  extreme  northwest  counties  of  our  State,  as 
Clay,  CBrien,  and  Osceola.  In  the  years  1873  and  1374,  the  Saint  Paul  and  K.  P.  B.  R. 
Company  planted  successfully  lour  millions  of  trees  west  of  the  timber  region  of  Min- 
nesota, toward  the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North.    *    *    *     . 

A  few  words  more  to  one  cUuurof  our  citizens  and  I  have  done.  To  our  young  men 
who  are  Just  starting  life  for  themselves,  and  feel  as  though  they  needed  every  dollar 
of  money  and  every  hour  of  time  for  other  purposes,  let  me  say,  get  a  few  cuttings  of 
white  willow,  or  cottonwood,  from  an  older  neighbor,  or  pull  up  a  few  seedlings  from 
the  nearest  river-bottom,  or  in  the  proper  season  gather  a  few  seeds  of  ash,  box-elder, 
soft  maple  or  elm ;  plant,  set,  or  stick,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  well-prepared  ground, 
north  and  west  of  house  and  field  lots ;  plant  close  together,  take  good  care  for  two  or 
three  years  in  the  way  of  good  culture,  and  you  will  almost  from  the  beginning  have 
an  abnndance  of  cuttings  m>m  your  own  cottonwood  and  willows  to  continue  your 
plantation  around  your  fields,  and  in  a  very  short  time  you  will  have  anv  quantity  of 
seeds  from  your  box-elder,  maple,  and  ash,  for  further  nlantations.  U  the  quick- 
growing  trees  be  jslanted  2  by  5  feet  in  the  rows,  an  upright  growth  will  be  secured, 
and  the  needed  thinning  out,  as  the  poles  attain  size,  will  very  soon  furnish  all  the  fire- 
wood needed.  Set  all  tiie  trees  on  the  outside  line,  in  straight  rows,  and  equal  dis- 
tances apart,  and  they  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  support  either  boai^fts  or  wires  for 
a  fence. 

TBEE-PLANTINa  IN  EASTERN  HA8SACHTJSETTS.  OBSERVATION  OF  MB. 
GEORGE  B.  EMERSON,  AS  TO  PLANTING,  OULTIYATION,  KINDS  OF 
TIMBEB  BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  OLIMATE,  ETC. 

Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  in  a  letter  commending  the  sub- 
ject of  planting  in  Eastern  Massachnsetts,^  remarks : 

In  our  hard  and  barren  soil,  th%  land  on  which  the  seed  is  sown,  or  the  young  trees 
are  planted,  must,  for  many  years,  be  cultivated  while  the  plants  are  growing,  in 
order  that  they  may  make  any  show  at  all  even  in  twenty  years.  They  will  doubt- 
less grow  without  cultivation — but  very  slowly.  H  an  open  pasture  or  newly  cleared 
land  should  be  taken,  the  process  must  be  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  In  an  old, 
open,  uncultivated  pasture,  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  usually  verv  hard,  presenting 
great  obstacles  to  the  penetration  of  the  roots.  In  this  case,  the  ground  must  be 
plowed,  that  it  may  be  opened  and  loosened  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  After  the 
acorns  are  sowed,  or  the  trees  planted,  the  plow  can  go  only  between  the  rows, 
leaving  the  subsoil  between  the  rows  unmoved.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  getting 
the  ground  In  proper  condition  before  the  operation  of  sowing  or  planting  begins. 

The  best  kinds  of  oak  are  those  of  the  white-oak  group,  viz,  the  common  white  oak, 
the  swamp  white  oak,  both  of  them  common  ii}  fTssex  County  [Massachusetts],  the 
over-cup  oak  and  the  mossy-cup,  the  latter  to  be  found  in  Berkshire,  the  stem-fruited 
and  the  sessile-frnited,  which  grow  readily  in  our  climate,  and  the  chestnut-oak,  found 
north  and  south  of  us,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  oak,  found  in  rocky  hills,  in  several 
parts  of  the  State.  The  wood  of  all  these  eight  is  of  great  value  as  fuel  and  for  timber 
uses.    The  next  group  is  the  red-oak  group,  containing  the  black  or  yellow  barked 

1  Tranaactians  of  the  AgricuUural  SodetUs  of  MassachuHtU,  1847,  p.  42. 
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oak,  ibe  Boorlet-oak,  Ite  pin-oak,  and  the  two  Tii^ieties  of  the  red,  oaUed  the  red  and 
the  gcay.  The  blaek  ana  the  scarlet  are  oommon  in  Eeeex  Coanty,  and  aie  valaajble 
and  Teiy  beantifoL  The  pin-oak  is  foond  fftrtfaer  aonth,  bnt  would,  I  think,  grow 
readily  here.  The  red  oak  is  a  n^id  grower,  and  a  beanttf  ol  tree,  bnt  the  leaat  vain- 
able  of  tlie  oaks  ibr  fnel  or  timber.  There  is  one  speoies  of  the  liveoak  gronp*-I  mean 
the  willow-oak,  whieh  grows  so  Inxnriantly  in  the  States  bat  little  south  of  this-* 
that  I  hare  no  donbt  woold  grow  here. 

The  time  for  sowing  the  aeoms  is  in  the  aotnmn,  immediately  alter  they  have  fallen 
from  the  tree.  It  is  Tery  dif&onlt  to  keep  the  aeoms  throng  the  winter,  and  it  is 
neoessary  only  when  they  are  to  be  transplanted  to  a  distance.  They  should  be  placed 
just  below  tlM  snrfaee*  The  plants  mast  for  some  years  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  I 
snppoee  the  most  profitable  way  of  doing  this  is  that  practiced  in  the  peach  orohards 
in  New  Jeney,  which  are  for  some  yeats  covered  with  crops  of  beans,  potatoes^  or 
aomething  ^se  snitaiile  to  the  soil. 

The  first  acre  sowed  or  planted  as  a  nnrsery  will  bear  plants  enough  for  many  acres 
of  forests.  As  they  grow  laiger  they  may  be  thinned  out  and  transpwnted ;  and  when 
too  larse  for  that,  may  be  gradually  thinned  for  poles  or  for  foel.  I  suppose  that, 
eiUier  for  ornament  or  for  timber-forest,  it  would  be  a  sreat  advantase  to  continue  to 
oaltivate  between  the  trees,  nntil  they  oast  so  deep  a  shade  that  nothug  would  profit- 
ably grow. 

If  recently  cleared  finrest-land  is  to  be  restored  to  forest^  plowing  may  be  necessary, 
but  probably  not  subsoil  plowing,  as  the  roots  will  keep  the  ground  open  and  porous 
by  uieir  own  penetration.  The  thing  to  be  principally  regaraed  ib  the  character  of 
the  previous  srowth.  Land  ought  not  to  be  chosen  which  has  already  been  covered 
with  oaks,  uxiless  the  cnltivator  is  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  trenching  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet  to  bring  to  the  surface  unused  virgin  soil. 

It  would  be  well  to  cultivate  all  the  different  species,  as  different  speoies  are  adapted 
to  diflbieot  situations ;  the  swamp-oak  and  mossy-cup  to  moist  land,  the  rook-chest- 
nut to  dry,  roeky  hills,  the  red  to  sandy,  the  white  to  clayey,  the  black  and  the  scarlet 
to  hard  and  hnnffrv  soils. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  interpret "  oaks  "  as  including  the  oak  family,  and  thus 
taking  toe  beech  and  chestnut ;  the  former  for  its  beauty  as  a  tree  near  dwelUng- 
hooses,  the  latter  for  ito  great  rapidity  of  growth,  and  &r  ito  valne  as  fencing  and 
building  stu£ 

MODE  OF  TBEEPLANTING  BECOHMENDEB  IN  MINNESOTA. 

The  foHowiDg  is  the  snbstaDoe  of  an  article  pnblisbed  by  Hqd.  Leon- 
ard B.  HodgeSy  of  Saint  Paul;  relative  to  forest-tree  planting  in  Minne- 
sota:^ 

Kinds  of  trees  to  l>e  propagated  from  euttinas. — Sonrces  of  supply  and  cost, — ^The  white 
willow  is  most  easily  propagated  from  cnttings.  The  cottonwood,  Lombardy  poplar, 
box-elder,  and  balm  of  Gilead  may  also  be  propagated  in  this  way.  The  cottoiiwood 
is  especially  valuable  for  prairie  planting,  as  it  grows  rapidly  and  is  hardy.  The 
Lombardy  poplar  has  ito  merite,  and  the  box-elder,  besides  growing;  rapidly,  affords 
a  good  fuel,  and  its  sap  may  be  used  in  making  sugar.  On  the  nver-Dottoms  and 
on  the  margin  of  the  little  lakes  young  trees  may  be  got  in  abundance.  On  the  line 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior  Railroad  evergreens  can  be  got  by  millions. 
Young  trees  can  be  gathered  on  the  river-bottoms,  when  the  water  is  low  in  the  faU, 
at  frt>m  $1  to  ^  per  thousand,  and  the  seeds  of  the  white  ash,  black  ash,  and  box-elder 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  Soft  maple  and  elm  seeds  may  be  obtained  on  the  margins 
of  manv  of  the  nrairie  lakes  and  streams  in  May  and  Jnne,  and  the  ash,  &c.,  in  Octo- 
ber, white  willow  cuttings  must  be  mostlv  obteined  from  the  southeastern  counties 
of  Minnesota,  and  may  be  had,  secnrely  packed  in  tight  boxes  and  barrels,  delivered 
on  the  cars,  at  |2.50  to  fS  per  thousand. 

Modeof  gatkiring,  handling,  and  planting  tree-seeds. — Seeds  may  |>e  gathered  after  the 
first  killing  frosto  in  autumn,  along  the  timbered  streams  and  lakes,  as  also  young  trees 
of  one  and  two  years'  growth  in  abundance.  The  latter  should  be  gathered &naheeled 
in  by  digging  a  trench  on  dry  cronnd  (where  the  water  will  not  stend)  and  layin|[  in 
the  roote  and  half  or  two-thfrds  the  length  of  the  young  tree,  and  then  covenng 
with  earth  tlU  spring.  The  roots  should  be  kept  moist  until  planted.  They  should  be 
exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sun  and  wind.  The  seeds  of  the  ash  and  box-elder 
should  be  planted  in  the  fall,  Just  before  the  ground  freezes,  in  driUo^  upon  ground 
finely  pulverized.    These  seeds  usuaUy  hang  on  the  trees  till  far  into  the  winter,  and 

^Fraotioal  Suggestions  on  Ibrest  Treis  Planting  in  Minnesota.  By  Leonard  B.  Hodges. 
Published  by  the  First  Division  of  the  Saint  Paul  &,  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  Saint 
Paul,  March,  1874 :  p.  80. 
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sometimes  oan  be  gathered  late*  in  the  spring.  The  seeds  of  the  elm  and  soft  maple 
should  be  planted  as  soon  after  ripening  as  possible.  The  sagar-maple  seeds  may  be 
flatbered  in  October,  and  may  be  sown  in  antomn  or  mixed  with  sand  and  kept  damp 
(DOt  wet)  in  a  place  cooienongh  to  prevent  Tsgetation  till  spring.  They  mmy  be  sown 
in  drills,  and  when  two  or  three  years  old  they  can  be  thinned  ont  by  traDsplaatittg. 

Prq^ratiim  af  woU  and  mode  qf  planting  oiitlia4^.-*The  groond  most  be  first  broken 
and  tne  sod  thoronghly  decomposed.  Then  plow  to  a  depth  of  ten  io^dies  and  harrow 
till  finely  polveriz^  For  a  hedge  a  strip  eight  feet  wide  shosld  be  prepared  in  this 
way,  the  cuttings  being  set  in  the  center  of  the  strip,  leayiag  a  margin  of  foor  feet  on 
each  side  tot  caltiyatioD.  In  planting,  stretch  a  smul  rope  on  the  lioe  and  rake  smooth 
ander  it.  A  man  with  an  amunl  of  enttiogs  then  goes  slong,  sticking  them  in  JhiiUend 
fratf  and,  if  for  a  liye  fence  or  hedge,  one  foot  apart.  They  should  be  pressed  in  deep , 
leaving  not  more  than  one  or  two  onds  out.  One  man  can  easily  stretch  the  ropie  and 
rake  the  ground,  and  a  lively  lad  of  fifteen  to  twenty  can  stick  tiiem,  at  the  rate  of  a 
mileadii^.    Thecost  of  5^880  cuttings  is  $15.86;  the  rest  is  labor. 

ifods  o/ct»M«alioa.— As  soon  after  planting  as  the  weeds  and  grass  show  themselyea 
commence  hoeing  oarrfuUy.  Hoe  all  of  the  lour-fbot  margin  thoroughly,  and  soon  af- 
terward, when  the  cuttings  have  started  so  as  to  see  the  rows  distinctly,  pass  with  a 
horse  and  cultivator  up  and  down  the  row  often  enough  to  kill  grass  and'  weeds  and 
leave  the  margin  mellow ;  this  hoeing  should  be  repeated  several  times,  care  beii)g 
taken  not  to  cut  or  iigure  the  cuttings  or  young  trees.  After  harvest,  the  weeds  and 
grass  should  be  pulled  up  and  burned.  Success  depends  upon  tiiorongh  cultivation 
the  first  season*  The  second  year  will  not  require  more  ttum  half  the  labor  of  the  first, 
and  at  the  end  of  tlie  second  year  no  further  cultivation  is  needed,  beyond  a  libeni 
molching  of  manure. 

Under  this  treatment,  the  cnttiniyB  in  five  years  will  have  grown  firom  25  to  35  feet 
high;  and  from  3  to  7  inches  in  thickness,  forming  a  sufficient  £uioe  against  horses  and 
cattle,  and  an  effectual  wind-break.  Ten  acres  planted  in  this  way,  8  feet  apart,  will, 
in  five  years^  not  only  famish  all  the  tuel  and  feneing  necessary  to  support  a  small 
farm,  but  wiU  also  afford  some  income  from  the  fence-poles  that  can  be  spared  to 
neighbors. 

Wanting  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  oat  of  the  ground,  and  may  be  oontinued 
till  June.  Fall  plowing  is  preferable ;  and  if  after  spring  plowing,  the  earth  i^ould  be 
pressed  firmly  down  on  each  side  of  the  cuttings  as  the  planting  progresses. 

JEstimate  of  the  cost  of  planting  forty  ootm.—- In  the  first  year,  the  emigrant  can  set  set- 
tled and  break  up  one  acre  for  a  forest-tree  nursery.  This  should  be  done  by  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  Break  the  sod  2^  inches  deep,  and  thoroughly.  Alxtut  the  let  of  October, 
Slow  with  a  stirring-plow,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  6  inches— 8  or  10  inches  would  be 
etter— and  then  hurow.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripened,  gather  those  that  are  to  be 
used,  as  akh,  sugar-maple,  box-elder,  nuts,  acocns,  &c..  firom  the  woodlands  that  skirt 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  sufficient  for  three-fourths  of  tne  acre,  leaving  the  remaining 
fourth  for  white  willow,  cottonwood,  and  lombardy  poplar  cuttings.  On  this  acre 
20,000  trees  will  grow  and  do  well  three  or  four  years.  Plant  in  drills,  rows  3|  feet 
apart,  using  plenty  of  seed.  If  it  comes  up  too  thick,  the  thinnings  may  be  set  else- 
where. In  March  or  April,  procure  cuttings  of  cottonwood  and  balm  of  gilead,  from 
the  river-bottoms,  not  less  than  f  of  an  inon  in  thickness,  and  as  soon  as  the  fiK)st  is 
out  of  the  ground  finish  the  acre  with  these,  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  the  maces  1  foot 
in  the  rows.  They  should  be  cultivated  carefully  as  already  described.  This  acre  will 
afford  trees  enough  to  plant  40  acres,  leaving  a  surplus.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
acre  be  in  the  form  of  an  L,  north  and  west  of  the  nonse  and  barn-yard,  and  at  least 
10  rods  diEtaot  from  buildings.  Enough  trees  will  be  left,  after  planting  the  40  acres, 
for  a  wind-break  where  most  needed. 

By  the  second  year,  a  strip  along  the  north  and  west  lines,  five  rods  wide,  should  be 
broken  up,  making  (if  a  square  quarter-section)  almost  ten  acres,  and  when  duly  pre- 
pared, this  may  be  planted  the  second  year,  or  the  following  spring.  By  widening 
this  strip  every  year,  before  the  end  of  five  yean  the  tract  wul  be  in  timbers  with  no 
other  cost  but  labor. 

PROFITS    OF    PLANTING.— STATBMBNT    OF    MB.    O.    B.    OALT7SHA,    OF 

ILLINOIS. 

In  a  lectaro  at  the  Indastrial  University  of  Illinois^  in  1869,  the  fol- 
lowing instances  of  forest  growth  and  proiits  of  timber  cultore  were 
mentioned  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Oalnsha :  ^ 

A  few  miles  from  my  residence  are  a  few  acres  of  ground  which  were  cleared  of  timber 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since.    There  was  then  left  upon  the  ground  a  growth  of  un- 

1  Second  Annual  Report  of  Board  ^f  2ViM(a6t  oflVHwM  JadiwfriaZ  Un^nereitjff  p.  353. 
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derbrnah  only,  eooslsthig  of  several  yarietiee  of  oak,  hiekoiy,  ash,  and  some  other  sorts. 
I  have  watched  the  growth  of  timber  there  from  year  to  year,  until  the  present  time, 
and  am  myself  sorprised  at  the  result.  The  land  was  worth,  when  cleared,  perhaps 
$13  -pen  acre,  not  more.  There  have  been  taken  from  it,  daring  the  last  seven  years, 
poles  eqnal  in  valne,  probably,  to  $10  per  acre,  and  $1&0  per  acre  wonld  hardly  bny  the 
trees  now  standing  npon  it.  Bo  that,  if  we  estimate  tlie  value  of  the  land  (at  the  time 
mentioned)  at  $12  per  acre,  and  compute  the  interest  npon  this  for  16  vears  at  6  j^r 
cent,  compound  interest^  adding  the  amount  of  taxes  accruing  during  the  time,  with 
interest  upon  this  at  the  same  rates,  we  have  $100  per  acre  as  the  net  profit  of  the  tim- 
ber erop ;  while,  of  oonrse,  the  land  itself  has  partaken  of  the  generally  enhanced  valne 
of  surrounding  real  estate,  and  wonld  now  probably  sell  for  $^  per  acre,  were  the 
timber  removed. 

*  *  *  Let  us  estimate  the  expense  of  raising  a  growth  of  ten  acres,  planted  with 
white  ash  and  black  walnut,  five  acres  of  each.  These  varieties  grow  at  abont  the  same 
rate,  and  are  about  equallv  valuable  for  lumber.  The  seeds  of  the  ash,  like  all  seeds  of 
this  class  which  ripen  in  the  autumn,  should  be  gathered  when  ripe,  and  kept  in  the 
cellar  through  winter.  The  walnuts,  as  other  nuts,  should  be  spread  evenly  npon  the 
ground,  where  surface  water  will  not  stand)  not  more  than  two  nuts  in  depth,  and 
ooverea  with  two  or  three  inches  of  mellow  soil,  that  thev  may  freeze  during  the  win- 
ter:  to  be  planted  as  soon  in  spring  as  they  show  signs  or  sprouting.  The  limd  should 
be  deeply  ploughed,  late  in  the  fiiU  if  practicable,  and  findy  pulverised  in  early  spring, 
and  marked  both  ways,  as  for  com,  three  feet  eight  inches  apart.  The  tree-seeds  and 
nuts  should  be  planted  eleven  feet  apart,  which  will  admit  of  two  rows  of  com  or  pota- 
toes between  each  two  rows  of  trees.  By  putting  two  or  three  seeds  in  a  place,  to  be 
« thinned  out  to  one  if  both  or  all  terminate,  an  even  stand  can  be  secured.  A  better 
way  is  to  plant  in  rows,  eleven  feet  apart,  running  north  and  south,  and  three  feet 
eight  inches,— (in  the  marks  for  com ).  This  will  secure  straight  trees,  being  closer,  and 
they  may  be  thinned  out  to  eleven  met  each  way,  when  large  enough  to.  use  for  grape- 
stakes,  bean  or  hop  poles.  This  will  give  300  trees  per  acre,  or  3,000  trees  in  all,  allow- 
ing for  some  vacancies,  though  In  all  cases  of  tree  planting,  whether  in  groves  or  screens, 
a  supply  of  good  plants,  grown  elsewhere,  should  always  be  in  readiness  to  use  in  fill- 
ing vacancies,  which  should  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

The  preparation  of  the  ten  acres,  at  $5  per  acre,  would  be  $50.  Average  cost  of  seed. 
60  cents  per  aere,  $5.  Planting,  $^  The  cultivation,  during  the  first  five  years,  will 
be  paid  lor  in  the  crops  grown  between  rows.  For  cultivation  from  fiftn  to  ninth 
years,  four  years,  with  horses  only,  $30  per  year,  $120.  After  this  time  no  cultivation 
or  care  wiU  be  needed.  This  maikes  the  entire  cost,  in  seed  and  labor^  of  the  10  acres 
of  trees,  $200.  These  trees  wjU,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  average  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter  at  tiie  ground,  and  about  ten  inches  at  the  height  of  sixteen  feet.    This  will 

five,  deducting  waste  in  sawing,  120  feet  of  lumber  per  tree.  Allowing  one^ixth  for 
amage  by  tiie  elements  and  loss  from  other  causes,  we  have,  in  round  numbers,  360,000 
fbet  of  lumber,  which,  at  $60  per  M,  wonld  amount  to  $16,000.  The  value  of  the  tree- 
tops  for  fuel  would  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  pieparing  the  logs  far  the  mill,  and  the  ex- 
pense in  sawing  would  not  exceed  $5  per  M.  This,  Mded  to  the  oost  of  producing  the 
trees,  and  the  amount  deducted  fh>m  the  value  of  the  lumber,  leaves  $16,000  for  the  use 
often  acres  of  land  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  interest  upon  the  amount  expended 
in  planting  and  cultivating  the  trees!  This  statement  may  be  deemed  incredible,  per- 
haps, by  those  who  have  not  previously  turned  their  attention  to  the  subjeet ;  but  after 
mucn  study  and  many  years'  observation  and  measurements  of  growths  of  different  va- 
rieties of  trees,  I  am  eonvinced  that  in  all  well-conducted  experiments  in  growing  ar- 
tificial groves  upon  our  large  prairies,  the  profits  will  not  fall  far,  if  at  all,  short  or  the 
rates  above  stated.  It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  trees  standing  at  regular  and  proper 
distances  npon  rich  prairie  soil,  and  receiving  good  cultivation,  will  grow  much  fiwter 
tlian  the  same  varieties  found  growing  in  natural  groves.  For  a  list  of  varieties  suit- 
able for  planting  in  artificial  groves,  I  would  refer  all  interested  to  the  lists  recom- 
mended by  our  Stote  Historieiu  Society,  with  the  remark  that  the  planter  can  hardly 
be  in  error  in  planting  any  tree  which  is  indigenous  in  a  soil  and  climate  similar  to  his 
own ;  while  many  trees,  whose  native  homes  are  found  in  latitude  north  or  south,  have 
thus  far  proved  valuable,  as  the  osage  orange  and  catalpa  ftom  the  south  and  the  red 
pine  and  white  spruce  and  some  others  from  the  north.  Some  foreign  varieties  are 
equal  or  superior  to  any  of  our  natives,  among  which  are  European  or  Scotch  larch 
(best  of  all  foreign  deciduous  trees),  Austrian  and  Scotch  pines,  Norway  spruce,  and 
white  willow. 

SPBING  OB  FALL  PLANTINa  IN  NEBRASKA. 

In  the  discassioDS  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horti- 
enltaral  Society,  at  Omaha,  in  January,  1873,  Mp»  Abbey  stated  that  he 
bad  planted  3,000  trees  in  the  fall  of  1869,  and  5,000  the  following  spring. 
A  larger  proportion  of  those  were  killed  which  were  planted  in  the  fall 
than  tnose  in  the  spring.    The  latter  were  heeled  in  daring  the  winter. 
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and  almost  entirely  covered  with  earth.  He  thinks  the  groand  shonld  be 
prepared  in  the  fall  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  He  wonid 
plow  deep,  dig  the  holes  in  the  fall,  and  preferred  for  planting  two  years 
old. 

GQvemor  Famas  had,  nntil  recently,  advised  spring  planting  entirely, 
bnt,  as  he  has  had  more  experience  in  fall  planting,  was  becoming  favor- 
ably Impressed  with  the  latter.  Gattiugs  shoald  always  be  made  in  the 
fall,  that  they  might  callous.  This  woald  be  the  case  with  the  roots  of 
the  trees.  Where  broken  they  would  calloos  and  start  first,  before  the 
leaves,  which  shonld  always  be  the  case.  There  was  always  more  time 
at  that  seaBon  for  the  worL 

Mr.  Oregg  bad  found  that  trees  he  had  planted  in  the  £ftU  did  well. 
He  commenced  planting  early,  as  soon  as  the  terminal  bnd  was  hard- 
ened, and  stripped  ofF  the  leaves  Wore  moving  the  tree.  He  advised 
root-pruning  in  the  fall,  if  ever,  ana  mulching  with  straw  or  litter. 

Mr.  Mason  had  planted  2,500  ash  in  the  fall :  did  not  lose  4  per  cent.; 
favored  thorough  working  of  the  ground ;  and  procured  trees  of  home 
nurseries,  and  planting  the  same  day.  He  urged  careful  handling^  and 
cautioned  planters  in  strong  termls  to  beware  of  the  tree-peddler.  He 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Bwolvedf  That  the  State  Historical  Society  recommend  to  those  planting  orchards  to 
piLrcbase  trees  from  the  nearest  nursery,  and,  if  practicable,  prepare  the  groand  car^- 
xolly  in  the  fied],  by  deep  ploughing,  and  take  up  trees  and  set  them  the  same  di^. 

Mr.  Brewster  had  planted  an  orchard  of  trees  from  Illinois  and  taken 
special  pains,  but  lost  60  per  cent.  Last  spring  he  had  set  all  Nebraska- 
grown  trees,  with  the  best  of  success. 

Gtovemor  Saunders  had  best  success  when  quick  planting  was  adc^ted. 
As  soon  as  a  tree  was  dug,  puddle  the  roots,  and  by  that  means  prevent 
their  drying. 

Treeplanting  in  Nebraska. — Mr.  J.  T.  Allan,  then  president  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Horticultural  Society,  in  a  r^M>rt  to  the  legislature,  in  1874^ 
estimates,  from  reports  receivM,  that  twelve  million  forest  and  one  mill- 
ion of  fruit  trees  had  been  planted  in  that  State  in  the  spring  of  1874. 
A  law  was  much  needed  requiring  precinct  assessors  to  collect  statistics 
upon  this  and  other  subjects  of  practical  industries. 

Nebraska  was  the  first  State  in  which  an  Arbor- JMywBS  appointed,  and 
the  idea  thus  suggested  has  since  been  favorably  received  in  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, and  elsewhere. 

EY£BGBE£N-PI.AKTINa  IN  NEBBASKl, 

As  to  the  proper  season  for  planting  evergreens,  the  author  of  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Fourth  Beport  of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

(p.  440)  remarks: 

The  exact  time  when  eyergreens  should  be  moved  has  excited  mnch  discussion,  and 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  season.  My  experience,  after  re- 
peated trials,  is  that  Jnst  when  the  bads  first  begin  to  sweU  in  the  spring  is  the  time ; 
while  those  remoyed  after  they  haye  grown  an  inch  were  mostly  failnres.  While  a 
deddnons  tree,  when  planted,  is  without  leaves,  an  evergreen  has  an  abundance  of  foli- 
ftge  to  give  off  evaporation.  Just  at  the  time  mentioned  the  spongioles  have  com- 
menced vigorous  action ;  the  resinous  sap  is  thinned,  and  what  is  needed  to  secure  a 
new  growtn  is  careAil  handling ;  see  that  the  earth,  which  should  be  in  dose  contact 
with  the  roots,  is  finely  pnlvensed,  and  avoid  by  all  means  giving  too  much  water.  To 
insure  the  growth  of  any  tree  a  certain  amount  of  warmth  in  the  soil  is  necessary.  This 
cannot  be  round  when  the  planting  is  done  early  in  the  spring,  and  in  consequence  the 
fibers  lose  their  vitality  and  are  unable  to  draw  the  required  nourishment.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  cloudy  days,  when  both  roots  and  tops  are  not  exposed  to  the  hot 
sun  or  drying  winds,  and,  if  the  groand  is  moist,  sufficient  wator  only  is  needed  to  set- 
tle the  earth  about  the  roots,  and  then  mulching  to  some  distance  around  the  tree  will 
retain  the  moisture  and  keep  down  weeds. 
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EuLES  OP  E.  Feeeand  on  evkegeeen  cultuee  (Nebraska).— 
Suggested  by  ten  years'  experience  as  an  evergreen-tree  raiser,  and 
ten  years  as  an  evergreen-forest  planter : 

1st  Never  j^ant  yoiar  evergreena  in  the  fail  of  the  year,  but  do  it  In  the  eprii^  as 
early  as  yon  can  obtain  the  trees. 

2d.  Do  not  set  yonr  trees  in  the  ^;ronnd  deeper  by  an  inch  than  they  stood  in  the 
nnxsery.  Use  no  manure  of  any  kind  in  planting  evergreens  or  larch,  bat  let  the  soil 
be  mellow  and  fUable,  without  lamps  in  oontaot  with  the  roots. 

3d.  Do  not  plant  trees  under  two  years  old  even  for  stocking  a  ntmery,  and  for  the 
garden  and  lawn  give  the  pn^ferenoe  to  trees  ono  to  three  feet  high. 

4th.  Never  diff  deep  among  the  roots  of  yonr  trees,  but  keep  the  soil  meUow  and 
moist  at  the  sanaoe  by  a  light  mulching  of  braised  straw  or  hay,  that  will  prevent  the 
weeds  ftom  growing. 

6th.  Xjast.  but  not  least,  cet  your  trees  direct  fh>m  a  nurserv,  oareftillv  avoiding  trees 
that  are  heeled  in  by  peddfors  in  the  £»11,  because  such  are  always  killed  at  the  root, 
notwithstanding  their  green  appearance ;  and  here  allow  me  a  little  digression.  Give 
your  preference  to  home  nurseries.  You  have  men  here  engaged  in  the  business  who 
have  spent  their  life-time,  Judging  what  varieties  of  trees  you  could  better  plant,  for 
your  profit  and  suooeasw — {Fowth  Afu  Bepart  <^  Nebraska  State  Board  qf  AgriotUturtf 
1873,  p.  44a.) 

METHOD  OP  CULTIVATION  BY  THE  WINNEE  OP  A  PEIZB. 

A  statement  made  by  Hiram  O.  Minick,  of  Nemaha  Connty,  Ne- 
braska, to  whom  a  premium  was  awarded  for  the  cultivation  of  a  grove 
of  not  less  than  1,000  trees,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  method 
of  cultivation : 

The  ground  was  plowed  in  the  spring,  the  same  as  for  a  crop  of  com,  and  crossed  out 
at  distances  of  five  feet  by  seven.  The  cotton  wood  yearling  trees  were  procured  on  a 
sand-bar  in  the  Missouri  Eiver  in  the  £aU  previous,  and  heSed  in  during  winter.  By 
selecting  a  spot  on  the  sand-bar  where  the  surface  of  the  sand  is  but  little  above  the 
water  in  the  river,  the  yearling  trees  can  be  puUed  out  with  great  rapidity,  probably 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  in  twenty  minutes,  the  operation  being  similar  to  pulling 
flax,  and  the  trees  can  thus  be  taken  up  preserving  their  rootlets  entire,  thus  securing 
them  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  transplanting ;  and  taken  at  this  age  they  re- 
ceive but  little  check  in  their  growth  by  the  operation.  Part  of  my  grove  was  planted 
with  the  spade,  the  operation  being  the  same  as  for  a  hedge.  Another  part  of  the 
grove  was  planted  by  drawing  a  deep  furrow  with  the  plow,  and  dropping* the  trees  at 
the  crossings  of  the  furrows,  the  roots  in  the  furrow  and  the  tops  projecting  out,  and' 
then  cover  oy  throwing  another  furrow-slice  upon  the  roots  and  base  of  the  stock  with 
a  plow.  This  left  the  trees  loaning  at  an  angle  say  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  fearing 
this  position  would  be  injurious  to  the  trees,  I  took  the  pains  to  place  some  of  them 
carefully  erect;  but  upon  an  examination  of  the  trees  after  one  year's  growth  no  dif- 
ference was  perceptible  in  those  left  leaning  and  those  straightened  up,  ^s  they  inva- 
riably start  tnetr  growth  from  a  bud  near  the  base  of  the  stock  and  grow  erect.  The 
portion  of  my  grove  composed  of  cottonwood  contains  about  3,000  treee^  and  was  the 
work  of  two  men,  a  boy  and  team,  one  day  planting.  The  ground  was  cultivated  sim- 
ilar to  com  for  two  years  after  planting.  This  required  one  hand  and  horse  two  days 
each  year  to  five  acres  of  ground.  The  maple  portion  of  my  grove  was  planted  by  pre- 
paring the  ground  the  same  as  above,  and  aropping  the  seed  (which  had  been  procured 
from  trees  on  the  Nemaha  Eiver^  in  the  furrow  and  covering  with  the  harrow,  and 
cultivating  as  above.  The  seed  ripens  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  is  generally  very 
abundant.    The  following  may  be  coneidered  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  grove : 

Hand  and  team  one  day  procnring  trees |3  00 

Two  men,  boy,  and  team  employed  in  planting.. 5  00 

Plowing  ground 5  00 

Two  ycSira'cuUivationV  trees , 9  00 

Total i^  00 

TDCBEE-GEOWINO'  IN  NEBEASKA* 

[From  an  orUole  by  J*.  W.  Davideon,  In  the  Fonrth  Bdport  of  Ui&  State  Board  of  Agrionltare,  p.  444.] 

*  •  *  The  best  method  of  stocking  our  prairies  with  timber  is  to  prepare  the 
soil  precisely  as  you  would  if  you  were  going  to  raise  a  large  crop  of  corn.    The  quick- 
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est  way  to  raise  a  grove  is  with  cnttiogs  of  cotton  wood  or  willow.  I  plow,  dra|(,  and 
niarli  the  same  as  for  com,  fonr  feet  each  way,  which  will  contain  2,722  hills  to  the 
acre.  I  should  plant  one-naif  to  trees,  fonr  feet  one  way  and  eight  the  other,  making 
1,301  trees,  and  the  other  in  com  for  two  years,  to  pay  for  cultivation,  and  tnat  is  all 
the  cultivation  needed.  I  should  adopt  the  same  nlan  in  planting  oooms,  hickory- 
nuts,  white  and  black  wiUnnta,  soft  maple,  elm,  ana  ash,  where  the  sprouts  are  one 
year  old.  White  pine,  arborvitro,  red  cedar,  European  nnd  American  larch,  when 
large  enough  to  transplant,  require  more  cultivation.  I  estimate  the  cost  of  preparing 
au  acr^  and  getting  the  cuttings  of  s<»ft  maple  or  ash  (they  can  be  had  by  the  thousand 
alon^  our  streams)  at  $3  per  acre.  A  man  can  plant  two  and  a  half  acres  per  day. 
This  IS  all  the  cost  for  ten  years,  except  interest  and  taxes  on  land.  I  have  1,361  trees 
per  acre ;  seven  years  from  planting  I  will  cut  one-fourth,  or  340  trees,  equal  to  15 
cords  of  wood ;  the  eighth  year  15  cords  more ;  the  ninth  the  same ;  the  tenth  year  you 
see  my  profits.  I  should  out  what  is  left,  456  trees.  Allow  four  tteee  to  the  cord,  so 
as  not  to  overestimate  it.  I  have  several  trees  only  ten  years  old,  which  are  14  inctiee 
in  diameter  and  50  feet  high ;  four,  I  think,  would  make  a  cord.  Allowing  six  trees  to 
the  cord,  we  have  76  cords,  and  with  45  cords  out  before,  121  cords.  At  $3  per  cord 
allowing  $1  for  cutting,  I  have  $242.  I  contend  that  five  acres  planted  to  cottonwood 
after  a  srowth  of  seven  years,  will  furnish  one  family  with  fuel  for  one  stove  a  life-time 
and  selTenough  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  land  besidc-s.  I  claim,  after  fifteen  years 
experience  in  tree-planting  on  this  plan,  which  I  adopted  last  spring  on  Arbor  Day.  on 
my  new  farm  in  Otoe  County,  Nebraska,  that  the  «v'hite  willow  (SaSx  alba)  is  equal  to 
soft  maple  for  wind-breaks  and  fuel,  and  superior  to  all  trees  lor  rapidity  of  growth, 
as  well  as  good  for  timber.  Chestnut,  too,  is  .super-excellent.  The  climatic  influence 
of  timber  is  discernible  in  the  regular  attraction  of  rain  and  tempering  the  ohilly  winds 
of  winter. 

PLANTINa  IN  NEBRASKA. 

[From  an  artielo  by  OTamet  Morris,  la  the  Toorth  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculiore,  p.  454.1 

*  *  *  What  shall  we  plant  in  Nebraska  that  will  most  quickly  and  fully  meet  our 
requirements  t  Shelter  and  shade  are  our  immediate  and  imperative  necessity.  To 
provide  these  we  unhesitatingly  recommend,  first  of  all,  our  native  trees,  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Soft  maple,  willow,  cottonwood,  buckeye,  ash.  The  maple  is  raised  from 
seed  as  easilv  da  com ;  makes  a  good  shelter  when  thickly  planted  in  rows,  and  a 
grateful  shade  where  room  is  given  to  its  lateral  branches.  It  furnishes  a  fuel  which, 
though  it  does  not  consume  as  slowlv  as  oak  and  hickory,  makes  a  quick,  hot  fire. 
The  ^villow.  objected  to  by  many  as  a  narbor  for  insects,  yet  offers  a  complete  break  to 
tbe  keen  Winds,  grows  rapidly  to  a  ^ood  size,  and  some  varieties,  as  the  white  and  the 
weeping,  willow,  furnish  good  tinioer  for  fuel  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
common  osier,  planted  upon  wet  spots,  will  pay  as  well  as  any  other  crop  on  the  farm* 
Cuttings  of  all  varieties  are  easily  and  cheaply  secured.  •  •  * 

As  a  source  of  profit  the  raising  cf  trees  in  Nebraska  ranks  next  to  the  raising  of 
stock.  A  quarter^section  plantea  with  chestnut,  spmce,  larch,  maple,  mammoth  aspen, 
oiMve*n  inferior  trees,  would,  in  ten  years,  yield  a  satisfactory  return  for  the  investment. 

CLOSE  PLANTING  OF  COTTONWOOD. 

Jaclge  Whiting,  of  Monona  County,  Iowa,  remarked  in  1869,  that  he  had 
at  first  planted  cottonwood  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  giving  each  tree 
G4  square  feet  of  ground.  They  grew  well,  but  too  many  branches  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  body  wood.  He  had  adopted  the  rule  of 
planting  three  feet  each  way,  giving  nine  square  feet  to  a  tree,  and  in 
this  order  they  grew  tall  and  straight,  soon  shaded  the  ground,  and  in 
three  years  needed  no  farther  cultivation  than  thinning  as  became  ne- 
cessary, by  removing  alternate  rows  and  drawing  out  the  poles  with  one 
horse  and  a  chain. 

THE  PLANTING  OF  TEEES  ALONG  HIGHWAYS. 

In  afiSrming  that  avenues  of  trees  along  highways  add  greatly  to  the 
ornament  of  a  country,  and  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  travel- 
ing, it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  should  be  planted  every- 
where. Thoir  known  effect  in  reducing  evaporation  from  the  soil  that 
they  shnde^^doubtless  tends  to  hinder  roads  from  drying  so  rapidly  after 
rains  as  thoy  would  in  an  open  country ;  but  damp  roads  are  not  dusty. 
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and  here  an  inconvenience  is  in  some  degree  balanced  by  a  benefit.  They 
may  keep  roads  muddy  for  a  time  in  spring,  but  if  evergreens,  tboy  tend 
to  keep  the  snows  from  melting  in  winter  when  sleighing  is  desirable. 
There  may  also  be  case^  in  which  a  fiirm  is  already  too  much  shaded 
for  the  good  of  its  crops.  In  short,  the  planter  must  exercise  here,  as 
in  all  things,  a  proper  discretion,  and  balance  the  arguments  for  and 
against.  It  would  probably  result  in  planting  by  the  wayside  as  a 
r^e,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases — the  spaces  being  wider  apart  where 
objections  were  brought  on  account  of  mud^  Where  this  tendency  exists 
it  may  be  in  a  large  degree  obviated  by  trimming  up  the  trunks  so  that 
the  shadows  will  not  rem«dn  long  in  a  place,  and  a  free  Qircnlation  of 
the  air  is  permitted ;  this  will  also  remove  much  of  the  objections  about 
the  shading  of  cultivated  land. 

OBNAMSNTAL  PLANTXNG  IN  PABIS. 

The  number  of  trees  in  avenues  in  Paris,  according  to  a  statement 
made  in  1875^  is  102,154.  All  streets  more  than  26  meters  wide  are 
bordered  on  each  side  by  rows  of  trees. .  If  36  meters  wide,  there  is  a 
double  row,  and  if  40  meters,  there  is  usually  a  plateau  in  the  middle, 
with  a  carriage-way  and  sidewalk  on  each  side.  The  trees  are  set  aft 
least  5  meters  from  the  front  of  the  houses,  and  they  are  5  meters  apart 
and  1.5  meters  from  the  borders  of  the  walks. 

The  choice  of  species  presented  some  difQculties,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  only  kinds  finally  selected  were  the  sycamore 
{Platanus)  and  the  horse  chestnut  {^soulu^],  A  third  kind,  the  Pla- 
uera,  was  employed  on  the  Boulevard  de  PHOpital,  and  promises  well. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  is  190,000.  francs  per  anpum,  including  the 
care  of  plats  on  which  the  trees  stand,  the  removing  of  dead  trees,  &c. 
The  gardens,  squares,  or  planted  places,  (besides  the  four  great  promen- 
ades of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Pare  des  Bntfes^haumont,  the  Bdis 
de  Yincennes,  and  the  Pare  de  Montsouris,  together  amounting  to  1,835 
hectares,)  are  74  in  number,  amounting  to  57  hectares. 

For  some  years  past,  many  of  the  trees  in  Paris  have  been  ob- 
served to  shed  their  leaves  prematurely.  It  was  found  to  be  due  to  a 
great  number  of  minute  insects  of  the  genus  AsoaruSj  which,  appearing 
in  May  and  June,  gathered  in  great  numbers  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  causing  them  to  curl  up  and  finally  fall.  So  far  as  noticed,  the 
Ailanthus  appeared  to  be  exempt.  The  Tilia  argentea  and  T.  j^rmeterii 
appeared  to  be  preserved  by  a  pubescence  under  the  leat  The  JEscuIua 
rubicundaf  with  its  coriaceous  leaves  and  robust  habit,  appears  to  resist 
the  attack  of  the  insect,  and  to  hold  its  leaves  till  winter. 

OBUQTJB  PLANXINa. 

Among  the  established  rules  of  planting  are  the  three  following : 

1.  Set  to  the  same  depth  as  the  plant  stood  in  the  nursery. 

2.  Spread  with  the  hand  the  fibers  of  the  root  in  their  natural  direc- 
tion. 

5.  It  is  essential  that  the  plant  should  stand  upright. 
A  recent  writer^  has  shown  that  these  rules*  have  their  exceptions, 
gnd,  describing  the  usual  manipulation  of  planting,  says :, 

The  workman  takes  the  plant  in  bis  leftbaud,  holds  it  vertically  in  the  middle  of  the 
hole  to  the  proper  depth,  and  with  the  ri<;ht  hand  (not  particularly  caring  for  the  dircc- 

*  M.  Reginibean,  in  the  Revue  dca  Eaux  ei  For&s,  1875,  p.  131^.  The  above  is  bat  a 
condensed  abstract  of  this  article. 
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tioD  of  the  roots),  fill  in  the  earth  around  the  plant,  crowdiDg  it  down  as  it  fills  ap,  and 
press  it  down  with  the  feet.  The  operation  tnus  described  would  be  called  well  done, 
if  executed  carefully  and  without  slighting.  But  as  we  .turn  in  and  press  down  the 
earth,  the  radicles  are  crowded  together  in  a  yertical  direction,  like  the  rods  of  an  um- 
brella when  shut,  instead  of  being  in  a  natural  position,  and  more  or  less  plants  will 
be  lost. 

My  plan  would  be  os^  follows  : 

Havlnii^  thown  out  the  dirt,  I  would  put  about  half  of  it  back,  so  as  to  make  a  Blox>e 
on  one  side,  against  which  I  would  lay  the  plant,  the  roots  beiug  of  the  same  de|ith 
as  before  being  drawn.  In  this  posiiion  it  is  easy  with  either  hand  to  spread  out  tha 
radicles,  and  finish  by  filling  the  hole  and  pressing  in  the  earth,  as  commonly  done. 
Plantations  thus  executed  in  1859  appear  now  sensibly  better  than  those  in  adjacent 
grounds,  executed  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  common  way.  But  in  this  case  the 
plants  were  buried  deeper  than  the  rule  prescribes,  and^  this  may  be  due  a  part  of 
the  success. 

In  deciduous  plantations  it  is  a  rule  to  trim  the  young  plants  more  or  less,  so  as  to 
preserve  a  due  balance  between  the  roots,  torn  and  lessened  by  the  extraction,  and  the 
top.  Hesinous  species  should  never  be  subjected  to  this  operation,  but  they  generally 
shed  more  or  less  of  the  lower  leaves,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  and  leave  only 
a  tutt  of  small  branches  and  leaves  at  the  top,  exposed  to  the  winds  and  the  weight  of 
snows,  which  are  most  liable  to  iigury  the  first  winter. 

It  therefore  appears  probable  that  a  young  plant  would  suffer  less  to  have  these 
lower  leaves  huried,  than  to  lose  them  by  drying  in  the  aix,  and  that  planting  a  little 
deeper  is  beneficial — rules  to  the  contrary. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  plant  young  oaks  in  autumn,  some  vertically  and  others 
horizontally  (it  might  not  be  the  sameln  spring,  and  I  give  my  own  experiences),  it 
does  not  appear  to  show  any  difference.  It  appears  chleny  important  that  the  plants 
be  laid  deep  enough,  while  by  the  oblique  method  the  roots  are  most  easily  placed 
somewhat  in  their  first  position. 

As  to  expense  in  planting,  the  difference  of  time  is  fh)m  15  to  20  per  oent.  in  favor  of 
the  methoa  recommended,  which  has  moreover  a  decided  advantage  of  not  being  so 
liable  to  damage  from  the  heaving  of  frost. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  burying  of  more  of  the  stem  than  was  covered 
before,  the  proportion  extending  to  two-thirds  or  mora 

PJ.ANTATION  OP  EYEBGBEENS— PBOFESSOB  AMOS  EATON'S  DIRECTIONS. 

Prof.  Amos  Eatou,  in  his  Geological  and  Agricaltaral  Survey  of  Rens- 
selaer Coanty,  I^ew  York  (1822),  ollading  to  the  difficoity  of  transplant- 
ing evergreens,  attaches  importance  to  the  most  careful  handling  and 
to  the  keeping  of  the  roots  moist  by  retaining  the  soil  upon  them,  or 
covering  with  wet  moss,  cloths,  &c.  They  succeeded  best,  according  to 
his  observation,  when  the  roots  were  not  bent  or  distorted  in  planting. 
They  should  be  cut  off  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  feet  &om  the  stem, 
and  taken  up  without  force  or  without  wounding  the  body  or  limbs. 
He  laid  down  the  rule  of  never  cutting  off  a  limb  until  at  least  a  year 
alter  transplanting,  and  of  never  pruning  evergreens  at  first  close  to 
the  stem.  He  would  leave  four  or  Ave  inches,  which,  after  it  had  with- 
('red  and  died,  might  be  cut  close  without  injury  to  the  wounded  part, 
which  should  be  covered  with  some  kind  of  adhesive  paste. 

In  selecting  evergreens  from  the  woods,  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain 
only  those  that  grew  in  open  and  exposed  situations,  and,  as  nearly  as 
might  be,  from  a  soil  in  composition,  texture^  and  dryness  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  that  to  which  it  is  to  be  transferred. 

Deciduous  forest-trees  required  less  care,  excepting  oak,  walnut,  and. 
ash  trees,  which  required  the  same  treatment  as  evergreens. 

EVEUGEEEN  PLANTING  IN  ILLINOIS  AND  IOWA. 

Mr.  Samuel  Edwards,  formerly  of  Mendota,  111.,  who  has  had  an  ex- 
tensive experience  in  planting  evergreens,  states  his  belief  that  the  sur- 
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face  soils  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  class  of 
trees.^    He  remarks: 

■ 

Extensive  plantings  of  pines  and  Junipers  may  be  made  with  peifect  safety  on  sandy 
•oils,  and  those  having  a  thin  layer  ol  poroas  snrface  soil.  Bnt  on  snob  soils  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  pnt  oat  plants  of  less  size  than  1  foot  in  height;  2-foot  plants 
woold  do  better.  EzoMively  dry  seasons  are  almost  certainly  fatal  to  small  plants  on 
sneh  Boila.  Paddling  the  roots  with  clay  mortar  is  always  advisable  when  planting 
ont  evergreens,  being  anre  to  have  roots  perfectly  wet  when  placed  in  position  for 
covering  with  dirt.  In  snch  soils,  too,  it  is  best  to  set  deeper  than  the  plants  stood  in 
norseiy.    In  moist  localities  arbor  vitsM  and  spnices  axe  perfectly  at  home. 

In  the  discassion  of  this  paper  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
I^orway  spruce  was  the  best  ornamental  eyergreeii'  for  Eastern  Iowa. 
The  white  pine  had  proved  healthy,  bat  the  Scotch  and  Aostriah  pines 
had  been  luidly  infested  with  a  kind  of  aphis,  which  injured  the  trees. 

In  dry  soils,  evergreens  had  suffered  from  drought,  but  on  porous  soils 
they  had  generally  been  grown  with  success.  The  relatively  dry  air  of 
the  West,  as  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  appeared  to  account  for 
the  great  difference  observed  with  respect  to  the  locations  and  conditions 
under  which  evergreens  wUl  thrive.  It  was  remarked  by  one  who  had 
seen  planting  (^[^erations  in  Europe  that-* 

Wherever  a  larch,  spmce,  orpine  can  be  started,  (even  with  rock  near  to  the  snrface,) 
the  plants  grow  with  a  Inxqnance  we  can'iterer  attain  here  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  The  forester  there  goes  to  his  work  of  plantin^f  coniferons  seedlings  with 
the  plants  wrapped  up  in  a  dry  rag.  He  makes  a  nolo  with  a  tool  provided  for  tho 
pnrpose,  sticks  m  the  plant  withont  regard  to  shape  or  position  oi  the  roots.  Tho 
cavity  is  closed  by  a  movement  of  the  tool  and  a  motion  or  the  foot,  and  the  work  is 
done.  Yet  the  plants  rarely  fkil  to  grow,  and  that  with  a  vigor  wonderful  to  behold 
on  snch  titerile  soiL 

ETVEBOBEEN  PLANTINQ— MBTHODS  AND  ADVIOB  OV  MS.  B.  DOUGIiASt 

Mr.  Bobert  Douglas,  of  Waukegan,  HL,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Kan- 
sas State  Horticultural  Society,  sums  up  the  whole  substance  of  success 
in  transplanting  evergreens  in  a  few  words:  '<  Plant  early  in  the  spring ; 
never  allow  the  roots  to  become  dry,  and  pack  the  ground  tight,  so  that 
they  cannot  shake  about  or  be  moved  by  the  winds."  He  would  plant  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  (first  puddling  the  roots  as  soon 
as  received),  and  plant  a  little  deeper  than  they  had  grown  in. the  nur- 
sery. The  center  of  the  hole  should  be  elevated  to  set  the  tree  on,  and 
the  roots  should  be  spread  out  and  filled  in  compactly,  and  particularly 
under  the  tree,  so  that  it  will  not  sink. 

In  bis  own  practice  he  sowed  the  seeds  in  the  spring,  until  May,  in 
beds  4  feet  wide,  br<Nftdcast,  and  raked  in.  The  young  plants  must  be 
shaded,  the  first  year  at  least,  by  lath,  cloth,  or  brush,  and  his  former 
practice  was  to  lay  frames  of  lath,  with  spaces  as  wide  as  the  strips,  over 
the  seed-beds.  Another,  and  by  some  regarded  as  a  better  screen,  is  a 
frame- work  of  poles  raised  upon  posts  a^ut  6  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  brush.  He  would  bed  out  the  plants  from  3  to  6  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  the  rows  12  to  18  inches  apart,  shading  the  first  season, 
and  working  with  the  hoe.  The  earth  should  be  drawn  up  to  the  plants 
at  the  last  hoeing  of  the  season,  to  prevent  heaving  out  in  winter.  In 
two  years  from  planting  they  will  be  nice  stocky  trees,  averaging  about 
1  foot  in  height,  and  may  then  be  planted  in  nursery  rows,  3  or  4  feet 
apart,  or  in  shelter-belts  and  hedges.  Three-yearold  plants,  6  to  9  inches 

1 3)ran8aclion8  of  Iowa  E(n'ttoultwral  Society  1875,  p,  124. 
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high,  may  be  planted  immediately  into  3-foot  or  4-foot  rows.    His  ad- 
vice in  the  choice  of  kin  is  for  difElerent  situations  was  as  follows : 

For  hedgbe  and  screens,  not  intended  to  grow  higher  than  8  feet,  plant  the  Americaoi 
arbor  Yi tee;  for  higher  hedges  and  screens,  plant  Norway  sprnce;  fov  wind-breoJbs, 
sheltering  orchards,  &o.,  plant  Scotch  pine  or  Korway  spruce. 

For  ornamental  piantine,  use  Norway  spruce  more  freely  than  any  other  evergreen. 

I  would  particularly  caU  your  attention  to  the  European  or  Tyrolese  larch,  as  un- 
doubtedly the  most  valuable  timber-tree  for  extensive  plantfcg,  combining  the  dura- 
bility of  the  red  cedar  with  rapidity  of  growth,  extreme  hardiness,  freedom  from  di»- 
eose,  and  adaptahilit^v  to  almost  eve^y  variety  of  soil.^ 

EVERaBEEN    6EEDLIN6S.— OBSEBY^TIONS    OF    H.    M.    THOl^TPSGNy    OF 

SAINT  FBANCISy  WIS. 

Losses  have  veryl^ften  been  esx>erienced  in  transplanting  evergreen 
seedlings,  and  these  have  often  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  ihey 
had  been  grown  in  the  shade;  bat  this  result,  Mr.  Thompson  thought , 
was  not  wholly  due  to  the  sadden  transition  from  shade  to  sunlight, 
but  to  other  causes,  such  as  the  pulling  up  of  the  plants  instead  of 
digging  with  a  spade,  imperfect  packing,  and  exposure  of  the  roots  to 
the  air.  It  is  well  known  that  shade  is  one  of  the  most  essential  re- 
quirements of  a  young  evergreen  plant,  enabling  it  to  retain  an  equable 
volume  of  moisture,  and  preventing  evaporation  from  the  soil.  In  order 
to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  result  of  exposure  to  full  sunlight,  in 
the  spring  of  1874  he  had  removed  the  screens  from  several  beds  of  one: 
year-old  Norway  seedlings  and  Scotch  pines,  and  from  two-year-old 
Austrian  pines  and  arbor  vitffis.  During  May  and  a  part  of  June,  the 
moisture  was  sufficient  for  a  fine  growth,  and  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  buds  and  ripening  of  the  wood.  But  for  five  successive 
days  in  July,  the  heat  was  excessive,  rising  from  98  to  103  degrees ;  the 
surrounding  objects  tended  to  hinder  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  the 
heat  and  evaporation  must  have  been  excessive. 

In  autumn  it  was  found  that  the  loss  of  the  Norway  spruce  was  about 
fifteen  per  cent }  arbor  vitsd  fifteen  pet  cent. ;  Scotch  pine  less  than  half 
of  one  per  cent. ;  Austrian  pine  no  loss.  The  loss  of  the  former  of  these 
was  attribnW  to  the  fact  that  the  lateral  roots  of  these  species  of  seed- 
lings grow  nearer  the  surface,  and  are,  therefore,  more  liable  to  injury 
from  beat  and  evaporation.  In  August  of  th^  same  year,  he  trans- 
])lanted  10,000  Scotch  pines  from  the  beds  that  had  been  exposed,  witii 
a  loss  of  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent.  In  June  and  July,  1873,  he 
transplanted  about  30,000  Norway  spruce,  two  to  six  inches  in  height, 
witiiout  loss ;  these  transplantings  being  at  an  unsual  season  of  the 
year,  but  in  a  cool,  damp  atmosphere,  and  in  a  wet  soil  after  a  rain,  the 
June  and  July  transplanted  seedlings  being  sheltered  by  latbi  screens ; 
the  August  planting  of  Scotch  pine  havinguo  protection  until  nearly  a 
month  after  the  transplanting  was  completed.  His  practice  had  been 
for  years  to  bed  out  all  seedlings  less  than  six  inches  in  height,  and  pro- 
tect them  the  first  season  with  a  cheap  screen ;  larger  sized  seedlings 
Mther  bedded  out  or  planted  in  nursery  rows  and  mulched ;  the  loss 
from  drought  under  this  treatment  being  too  trifling  to  mention.  His 
deductions  from  Uiese  observations  were — that  nursery-grown  seedlings 
having  an  ample  -supply  of  roots,  if  properly  handled,  planted,  and 
cared  for,  will  survive  and  produce  satisfactory  results.* 

9  •  >  m    m  I  ■     M»  ■^— ^       I         I        I  I       —     I ■■^>.p— — — ^  I  Mil  _  . 

^  Transactions  of  Kansas  SUUe  Horticultural  Society ,  1872.  p.  182.  In  some  localities 
tike  laroh,  grown  rapidly^  has  come  4;o  the  size  of  a  fiiie-looklDjB^  tree  before  its  Wood 
has  hardened,  and  such  timber  by  no  means  justifies  the  reputation  for  durability  here 
l^iveu.  Onr  experience  with  this  tree  has  not  yet  been  snfdoiently  long  to  enable  us  to 
determine  how  far  this  valuable  property  in  the  timber  will  be  aconired  by  age. 

s  TransadUms  of  Wisconsin  Slate  Horlioultural  So<Aetjfy  ld75,  p.  90.  ^ 
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ON  THE  PROPAGATION  OP  EVEBGEBENS— EXPBEIENOB  OF  A  SUCCESS- 
FUL PLANTER, 

Mr.  Samnel  Edwards,  of  Illinoiai  who  has  bad  eminent  snccess  hi 
planting  evergreens,  at  tne  University  coarse  of  lectares  and  discussious 
held  at  Bocktbrd,  IlL,  in  Febraary,  1870,  made  the  following  statements 
concerning  the  handling  of  evergreens : 

I  have  had  a  good  many  yeais*  experience  with  eyergreens.  GrowiDg  tbem  th>m  seed 
in  ordinary  seasons  on  oar  prairies  is  rather  difficult.  A  wet  season,  like  the  last,  is 
better ;  bat,  as  a  rule,  tbose  who  are  inexperienced  bad  better  bay  their  trees. 

To  grow  evergreens,  soil  that  is  about  one-third  sand,  with  some  mold|  shoald  be 
osed.  The  seeds  should  be  covered  once  or  twice  their  diameter.  They  should  be  sown 
esrly  to  prevent  their  "  damping  oS,"  This  arises  from  excess  of  moisture  in  hot 
Weather.  We  sow  on  dry  sana  to  check  it  Sow  the  seeds  in  beds  <fonr  feet  wide ; 
aboat  two  pounds  of  the  seeds  of  the  European  larch,  or  of  the  pines  to  the  square 
rod.  Cover  the  young  plants  with  leaves  the  first  winter.  Leave  the  plants  two  years 
in  the  beds  before  transplanting.  Birds  are  fond  of  the  seeds,  and  must  be  watched. 
In  getting  trees  from  the  forests,  plant  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  put  a  shade  of 
laths  over  them.  Plant  them  closely  in  the  bed ;  leave  thom  in  the  bed  generally 
two  vears,  and  then  plant  the  rows  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  but  the  trees  olose 
together  in  the  rows.  We  sowed  our  seeds  last  year  at  Qreeu  Bay.  The  atmosphere 
is  not  so  dry  there ;  the  birds  are  the  only  trouble.  I  prefer  to  plant  evergreens  when 
in  a  state  of  rest,  bat  they  can  be  movea  in  a  moist  day  until  late  in  the  season.  In 
that  case  I  would  plant  late  in  the  evening,  water  heavQy,  and  protect  them  fiio  next 
day  firom  the  sun.  Trees  for  belts  I  place  ten  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  brealc  the  Joints 
with  the  next  row. 

Bed  cedar  has  generally  socoeeded  pretty  well  ontil  three  or  fonr  years  ago.  Hemlock 
is  grown  best  in  partial  shade.  The  American  yew  is  fine  in  the  shade,  it  is  similar  in 
leaf  to  the  European,  and  to  the  hemlock.  It  is  propagated  readily  firom  cuttings  in 
the  shade,  late  in  Hay.  The  Norway  spruce  wiU  bear  shearing  w^ ;  as  also  the  arbor 
vttn. 

[In  answer  to  queries.]  When  the  braadiea  are  too  thick,  taking  oat  the  alternate 
branches  often  does  very  well.  It  will  answer  to  move  seedlings  that  have  not  been 
transplanted,  if  you  exe  careful.  I  would  Just  as  soon  have  trees  from  the  woods ;  but 
they  must  be  carafully  handled,  and  be  small  ones,  not  more  than  four  to  twelve  inobes 
in  heiffht.  Bed  pine  is  difficult  to  handle.  Austrian  pine  is  attacked  by  a  fongus.  I 
find  i  t  neie  at  Bookford.  Siberian  arbor  vit»  does  very  well  here.  In  the  tshad^  it  roots 
veadily  flram  cattings  mode  with  a  part  of  the  last  year's  wood  left  on.> 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Iowa  AgricnItnral  Iteport 
of  1871  (page  346),  explains  more  fally  some  points  of  his  method  in 
propagating  evergveens  and  larchesc  « 

The  beds**are  made  four  feet  wide,  for  convenience  of  weeding.  By  sowing  so  early, 
the  plimts  attain  the  woodv  fiber  before  hot  weather,  which  is  so  fatAl  to  the  plants 
while  young.  The  beds  when  sown  may  be  covered  with  damp  moss,  rags,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  this  is  to  l)e  cloeelv  watched,  and  removed  when  the  plants  begin 
to  show  themselves.  Arbor  vlt»  and  many  varieties  of  Janiner  are  readily  grown 
from  cuttings  four  to  six  inches  long,  taken  off  in  May,  or  the  foro  part  of  June,  with 
an  inch  or-  two  of  last  year's  wood,  and  planted  two-thirds  of  their  length  in  the  ground, 
the  lower  end  in  ^nre  sand.  Cuttings  of  this  kind,  and  of  small  plants  of  evergreens 
•heuld  be  shaded  in  time  of  eztendea  drought,  and  should  receive  ^  liberal  watering 
every  two  or  three  weekS|  followed,  before  the  surface  dries,  with  a  mulching  of  dry 
forest  leaves^  sawdust,  or  other  litter.  The  idea  formerly  so  prevalent  that  evergreens 
were  more  difficult  to  transplant  saceeesfuUy  than  deciduous  trees,  is  not  sustained  by 
extended  experience.  It  is  now  generally  known  that  the  roots  of  evergreens  must 
never  dry  in  the  least  while  out  of  the  ground.  Transplanting  can  be  done  from  open- 
ing of  spring  until  time  of  bursting  of  the  buds.  Even  after  growth  of  an  inch  baa 
taken  puce,  they  may  be  sucoessfuUy  planted  if  the  roots  are  grouted  as  soon  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  ground  and  well  watered  and  mulched  when  planted:  Shading  the 
tops  wheii  late  planted  makes  success  stiU  more  certain.  Early  planting  is  always 
advisable.  In  tune  of  severe  drought  large  specimens,  at  other  times  nearly  certain  to 
die,  may  be  sa&ly  transplanted  if  the  work  is  carefully  done  and  the  tops  are  watered 
each  evening.  Ftom  the  time  when  the  teilninal  buds  are  formed  nntil  the  middle  of 
September,  "transplanting  may  be  done  with  safety.  In  an  extreme  instance,  I  had 
good  success  with  a  lot  of  thirty  or^orty,  from  the  forests  of  Colorado,  planted  at  their 

*  Third  Report  of  TruaUen  of  Illinois  Industrial  Unirersityy  p.  3c>5. 
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arrival,  just  at  the  opening  of  winter,  by  oovering  with  loaTM  so  deep  as  almoet  If  not 
entirely  to  exclnde  the  frost.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  ;that  late  fall  planting  of 
evergreens,  or  taking  up  plants  in  the  fall  and  preserving  them  for  early  sprint  plfuit- 
ing  or  shipment,  comd  not  be  done.  Robert  Douglas  &,  Son,  of  Waukegan,  ifl.,  how- 
ever, have  for  two  past  winters  kept  millions  of  young  plants  in  their  frost-proof 
lighted  greenery  with  the  most  penect  success.  Their  discovery  or  use  of  this  mode 
is  of  great  value,  for  those  wanting  trees  sent  South  can  thereby  plant  much  earlier, 
and  have  them  established  and  growing  before  the  dry,  hot  weather  oomes  op. 

Immense  quantities  of  evergreen  plants  will  be  in  demand  during  the  next  few  yeovs 
in  the  praine  States.  Our  people  thus  far  ^ave  only  thought  of  plantinjg  them  for 
ornamental  trees  on  the  lawn  or  for  screens.  But  timber-culture  in  earnest  is  about  to 
begin.  European  larch  and  the  pine  will  doubtless  be  planted  in  immense  numbers. 
Froi^  experience  in  planting  larches  four  to  dx  feet  high  in  the  fall,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  shall  eventually  adopt  the  plan  of  setting  out  our  two-year  and  older  larches 
at  that  season.  If  small,  mulch  liberally,  ^hen  set  in  spring,  they  ought  to  be  put 
out  very  early,  as  they  start  the  first  thing  in  spring.  They  do  not  thrive,  unless  plant- 
ing is  done  before  starting.  * 

Many  everKreens  were  iojured  by  the  unprecedented  freeze  of  last  October,  in  oon- 
junctioh  with  the  excessivfly  wet  season.  This  conclusion  seems  probable  i^om  the 
fflct  that  evergreens  in  verv  dry  situatiohs  were  almost  entirely  exempt  from  injuiy. 
While  ti^  planters  regret  losses  from  casualties  of  this  kind — ^to  the  men  whose  hearts 
are  in  the  business,  such  drawbacks  act  onlv  as  incentives  to  increased  diligence  in  the 
good  work.  True  manhood,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  only  developed  in  bravely  meeting 
anjJt  undfis  God,  overcoming  obstacles 

STAJtrAGEMENT  OP  THE  PINE  TBIBE.^ 

At  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (lS;iG),  a  paper  from  John  Nuttall,  of  Tittoar,  county  of 
Wicklow,  was  read  on  this  subject  Having  noticed  that  almost  all  the 
plants  of  PiniLS  syheatris  and  other  species,  when  planted  in  a  light  clay- 
slate  soil,  on  exposed  situations,  grow  too  rapidly,  or  out  of  proportion 
to  their  rootings,  and  thereby  become  mnd-waved,  and  that  those  which, 
by  accident,  had  lost  their  leaders  took  a  strong  nold  on  the  ground,  ho 
commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  as  follows :  In  the  spring,  when  the 
buds  were  fully  developed,  he  went  over  those  that  were  suffering  frrom 
the  foregoing  causes,  and  oroke  off  all  the  buds  except  those  on  short 
branches.  By  this  process  their  upward  growth  is  checked  for  a  year, 
the  trunk  increases  in  bulk,  and  the  plant  roots  much  more  freely  than 
if  the  shoots  had  been  allowed  to  grow.  New  buds  are  formed  during 
the  summer,^  and  in  the  following  spring  these  plants  present  the  most 
vigorous  aspect. 

The  larch  he  cuts  down  to  a  strong  lateral  branch,  on  the  windward 
side,  when  possible.  These  soon  begin  to  spread  their  roots,  increase  in 
size  similarly,  and  utimately  become  choice  trees.  In  some  instances  bj3 
had  cut  them  down  a  second  time,  when  he  found  it  necessary,  and  with 
equally  good  effecL 

PLA^XnCa    OF    WILD    EVERGREENS    IN    IOWA,   AS    RECOMMENDED   BT 

D.  W.  ADAMS.  * 

Tbe  following  suggestions  upon  the  planting  and  care  of  evergreens, 
by  D.  W.  Adams,  esq.,  of  Waukon,  Iowa,  is  founded  upon  experience, 
and  is  worthy  of  attention :' 

I  Lave  practiced  tbe  following  metbod  of  taming  wild  evergreens,  witb  perfect  suc- 
cess :  At  the  proper  season  for  transplanting,  pro<£ed  to  tbe  grove  where  tbe  voung 
pants  are  abundant,  well  furnished  witb  common  boot  or  other  convenient-sized  boxes, 
moss,  pruning-knife,  spades,  and  buckets.  Make  a  puddle  of  rich  earth  and  water ; 
as  fast  as  the  plants  are  raised,  prune  away  the  dead  and  deformed  branches,  dip  the 
ruots  in  the  puddle,  and  pack'npright  in  tne  boxes,  with  damp  moss  among  tne  roots, 
ond  so  continue  until  the  box  is  crowded  as  full  as  possible.    But  one  tier  should  be 

I  TraMactioM  Brit  Asao,  ScL,  18.36,  p.  104. 
*/ouM»  HarUcuUural  J£ep<ni$,  1867,  p.  IG. 
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pot  In  «  bos.  Then  noil  a  fcw  slats  on  the  to^f  bat  be  snre  and  have  plenty  of  ventfliv- 
tion,  as  there  is  great  danger  of  their  heating  ii  the  boxes  are  closed  too  tightly.  As 
&st  as  the  boxes  are  filled,  plaoe  them  hi  a  cool,  shady  place  till  all  are  fall ;  then  load 
them  on  a  wagon  and  lose  no  time  in  taking  them  to  their  destination,  where,  of  coarse^ 
they  should  be  planted  withont  delay,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  for  seed- 
lings. If  yonr  plants  are  taken  from  a  situation  mnoh  shaded,  which  is  not  adyisable> 
tt  will  be  well  to  give  them  a  little  shade  dariue  the  first  summer.  When  yoang  eYe^> 
greens  are  taken  from  the  forests,  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  plant  them  at  onoe  in  th^ 
permanent  looationr  Usually  they  are  poor,  weak,  straggling  things,  not  at  all  omi^ 
mental.  Th^  should  be  taken  from  the  wood  to  the  narsery,  where,  after  receiving 
from  two  to  four  years'  carefiDil  culture,  as  described  for  seedlings,  they  will  beoome  of 
a  rich  dark  gieen  color,  the  foliage  will  beoome  dense,  and  the  form  symmetrical.  Then 
they  are  prepared  to  come  out  and  display  their  charms  upon  the  lawn,  or  show  their 
usttolness  and  beauty  in  the  grove  or  screen. 

SeUoiion  qf  varieUea  inplanUng  mergremB  i»  Iowa, 

The  varieties  of  evergreens  adapted  to  the  climate  of  our  State  [Iowa]  are  not  very 
numerous,  but  most  of  them  have  more  or  less  good  qualities  to  recommend  them.  Of 
eourse;  before  selecting  his  varieties,  the  planter  will  decide  upon  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  planting.  If  his  olject  be  shelter,  he  will  choose  strong,  rapid-growing 
varieties,  that  are  cheaplv  procureid  and  easily  transplanted.  If  he  is  growing  a  grove 
for  timber,  wood,  or  fencing,  he  will,  of  course,  keep  in  view  the  particular  object  for 
which  they  are  intended,  and  select  accordingly ;  while  for  ornament  alone,  he  would 
make  a  very  different  selection.  Perhaps  a  word  or  two  descriptive  of  some  of  the 
more  valuable  kinds  would  not  be  out  oz  the  way. 

First  on  the  list  for  general  usefulness,  I  place  the  Norway  spruce.  It  is  easily 
transplanted,  of  rapid  growth,  fine  form,  and  grows  to  a  large  size.  It  makes  a  very 
ornamental  hedf^e  or  screen,  is  a  fine  single  tree  on  the  lawn,  or  a  shelter-belt  impene* 
trable  to  the  wind.  Scotch  pine  is  easily  transplanted,  grows  rapidly  while  young, 
and  makes  a  strong,  spreading  tree,  that  uways  gives  satisfaction  to  platers.  I  know 
of  no  evergreen  that  will  make  a  shelter  so  quickly,  and  the  young  trees  are  very  om»- 
mental.  Austrian  or  black  pine  is  every  way  a  much  finer  tree  than  the  Scotch, 
except  that  while  young,  it  is  a  slower  grower,  and  is  more  impatient  of  removal.  A 
large  Austrian  pine,  clothed  in  its  garb  of  rich  dark  green^  standing  up  unscathed 
a^amst  our  fiercest  and  coldest  wintry  blasts,  looks  the  very  mipersonation  of  sturdy 
Tigor  and  health.  White  pine  has  many  friends,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  tm 
pines  as  a  lumber  tree.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  has  beautiful  light  green  soft  folia^ 
but  is  rather  difllcult  to  transplant.  Red  cedar  is  a  tree  of  moderate  growth,  easily 
transplanted,  valuable  for  screens,  and  invaluable  for  posts,  as  the  wood  is  very  dura- 
ble, white  cedar,  or  Arbor  vit»,  is  al90  useful  for  ornament  and  screens,  but  will  not 
be  largely  plantea.  The  native  spruces,  when  they  can  be  procured  cheaply,  are  of 
much  value,  and  may  be  extensively  used  in  groves  or  otherwise.  Balsam  fir  is  proba- 
bly the  least  valuable  of  all  I  have  mentioned.  While  young,  it  is  quite  ornamental, 
and  is  ea^y  transplanted,  but  it  soon  becomes  shabby,  is  comparatively  ahort-livedf 
and  the  wood  is  of  very  little  value  for  any  purpose  whatever 

TRAXBPJAJSrnXQ  OF  LARGE  EVERGRSEN8  AKD  OTRBR  LARQB  TRESa,  A8  BBOnailinglfPED 
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Large  nursery-grown,  oft-transplanted  trees,  may  be  removed  with  as  much  certainty 
of  their  living  as  small  ones.  The  hardy  ever^peens,  such  as  the  Norway  spruce,  Scotch, 
Weymouth  (or  white),  and  black  Austrian  pines,  may  be  removed  from  the  height  of 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  as  safely  as  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  method,  of  removing 
is  the  same  as  of  small  trees,  and  they  have  no  more  need  of  a  large  ball  of  earth  to 
secure  their  growth  than  a  plant  of  twelve  inches.  True,  they  must  be  taken  up  with 
great  care  to  preserve  the  roots  firom  breaking  on  being  moved,  or  firom  exposure  to  a 
dry  atmosphere,  and  when  set,  especial  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  roots  in  their 
natural  position,  thoroughlv  packing  the  earth  among  all  the  roots  with  the  fingers, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air  ana  retain  moisture.  This  should  be  done  by  suspending  the 
tree  in  the  hole,  which  should  be  made  sufflcientlv  large  not  only  to  receive  the  roots 
of  the  tree,  but  also  the  planter  to  readily  get. to  his  task.  The  earth  must  be  in  fine 
tilth  for  planting  com,  and  must  never  be  wet  or  muddy,  and  when  thus  planted  the 
earth  around  shoald  be  pressed  thoroughly  with  the  feet,  and  when  well  planted,  a 
quantity  of  coarse  mulching  of  rotten  straw,  leaves,  or,  better,  spent  tan-bark,  should 
be  put  around  the  tree  and  cover  the  surface  from  two  to  four  feet  on  all  sides,  and 
^m  three  to  six  inches  in  depth ;  but  do  not  pack  too  closely  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  Three  strong  stakes  six  feet  high  should  be  set  four  or  five  feet  irom  the  tree  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other.    A  collar  or  band  should  be  fixed  around  the  tree  five 

^Uq^  qflawa  State  HorticuUurdl  Sooietjf,  1857,  p.  S2. 
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or  six  feet  from  the  groand,  to  which  strong  hay  bands  ahoold  be  fastened,  and  then 
to  each  stake  a  piece  of  fence-wire,  which  will  not  shrink  or  expand. 

In  the  transit,  the  roots  should  be  seonred  with  moist  fine  straw,  hay,  or  moss,  so 
that  they  shall  not  at  all  lose  their  native  condition.  When  the  tree  is  thus  set 
a  few  pailsfnU  of  water  may  be  poured  upon  the  groimd  so  as  to  settle  it,  as  if  a 
great  rain  had  done  the  work.  When  drv,  spade  np  often,  and  mellow  the  soil  to  give 
the  air  circulating  and  condensing  room  m  hot  weather.  Then  replace  the  mulching 
about  the  tree.  The  less  of  earth  retained  in  which  the  tree  formerly  stood  the  better^ 
as  from  it  the  substance  or  nutriment  necessary  to  feed  the  tree  is  entirely  exhausted, 
and  the  myriads  of  feeding  roots  running  off  in  ever^  direction  have  been  left  in  the 
ground.  To  retain  the  entire  ball  as  when  removed  in  the  frost,  would  be  to  not  onfy 
dtop  the  growth  of  the  tree,  but  to  starve  it  to  death  before  the  fibrous  roots  could  ex- 
tend far  enough  to  procure  necessary  food.  I  have  had  large  evergreen  trees  stand 
thus,  scarcely  living  for  three  or  four  vears,  and  only  from  freely  feeding  the  ball  with 
liquid  manure  were  they  kept  alive ;  lor  in  our  ignorance  we  supposed  we  must  remove 
as  much  earth  as  possible  to  make  an  evergreen  live.  We  now  send  our  large  trees 
off  by  the  car-load  that  ore  several  days  on  the  transit,  and  yet  all  are  reported  to  live. 

The  difference  between  the  forest-grown  evergreen  and  the  nursery-grown  is,  the 
former  has  but  few  roots,  the  latter  has  them  in  great  abundance,  and  numerous  iti 
proportion  to  the  number  of  times  it  has  been  transplanted,  by  which  a  great  mass  of 
central  rooto  bold  in  their  custody  with  what  may  be  called  ^*  a  death  grasp,''  a  quan- 
tity of  earth,  while  the  former  will  retain  none.  The  tree  also  makes  a  more  compact 
shade  and  more  beautiful  for  oft  transplanting.  Perhaps  no  tree  in  the  whole  forest 
family  is  more  tenacious  of  life  when  rightly  bandied,  and  in  the  right  season,  than 
the  evergreen,  and  no  tree  is  more  sure  to  die  from  improper  exposure.  The  sap  of  the 
evergreen  is  resinous,  and  coagulates  in  the  sun's  heat  as  soon  as  the  bark  of  the  root 
becomes  warm  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  cannot  be  dissolved  by  any  application  what- 
ever ;  the  flow  of  life  is  obstructed  and  consequently  the  tree  dies.  But  let  the  roots 
be  k^t  moist,  the  great  supply  of  resin  in  every  department  of  the  tree  more  active 
and  abundant  from  its  ever-living  foliage,  every  leaf  of  which  forming  a  part  of  the 
active  life-giving  influence,  becomes  mere  tenacious  of  life  than  any  other  tree.  Pine 
trees  were  taken  from  my  ground  last  spring,  each  one  of  which  filled  a  lumber^wagon 
box,  and  only  one  could  be  carried  in  the  load,  and  yet  grew  apparently  as  well  as  if 
loft  standing  in  their  native  bed,  though  not  as  much.  There  nave  been  many  hnur 
dreds  of  large  trees  taken  annually  from  my  grounds,  and  yet  only  in  the  case  of  bod 
treatment  have  any  perished. 

To  the  above  the  secretary  adds  a  remark,  that  it  is  highly  important 
before  settiqg  trees  that  have  had  their  roots  puddled^  to  dip  them  in 
water  to  dissolve  or  soften  the  soil  that  has  dried  upon  them.  If  re- 
ceived late  in  the  fall,  he  advises  that  they  be  heeled  in,  in  a  sloping 
position,  jast  before  the  ground  freezes,  the  soil  being  finely  mingled 
with  the  roots  and  between  the  tops,  and  thus  cover  them  completely. 
If  planted  in  the  fall,  they  will  osually  dry  oat,  especially  in  a  sno  wiess 
winter,  and  all  living  circulation,  except  in  the  roots  alone,  will  be 
thereby  forever  stopped.  He  adds  as  his  experience,  that  the  white 
pine  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  safest  of  all  evergreens  to  plant 

HI8TAEES  IN  PLANTZNO  FOB  OBNAMENT.^ 

In  planting  for  ornament,  a  want  of  taste  is  often  exhibited  in  arranging  the  speci- 
mens. A  little  careful  thinking  before  commencing  operations  will  often  avoid  after- 
xaBgrets  over  our  mistakes!  It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  trees  too  close  to  our  dwellings.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  plant  all  trees  in  parallel  lines,  as  they  look  stiff  and  repulsive  to  the  eye. 
Still,  one  row  running  parallel  to  the  public  road  is  admissible ;  but  in  this  case  do  not 
plant  them  too  near  together,  so  as  to  obstruct  a  view  of  the  road  when  they  attain 
size  and  age.  We  may  also  suggest  that  obstruction  of  desirable  points  of  view  should 
be  considered  in  all  our  planting  of  trees.  Plant  the  inside  rows  in  graceful  curved 
lines,  with  here  and  there  a  group  of  from  eight  to  ten  acres.  Plant  only  one  Yoriety 
of  trees  in  each  group ;  but  do  not  plant  au  the  trees  in  curves  and  groups.  Single 
specimens  properly  distributed  are  bbjects  of  interest  to  the  eye,  and  where  the  size  of 
grounds  permits  eight  or  ten  trees  in  a  circle  present  a  fine  appearance.  Do  not  mix 
deciduous  trees  witn  evergreens  in  groups,  rows,  or  circles.  It  gives  a  mixed,  broken 
expression  to  the  lawn  in  winter.  ViThile  we  may  imitate  nature  in  our  groupings, 
yet  it  is  a  part  of  the  art  of  prairie  and  city  lawn-making  to  modify,  and  even  impro\te 
on  nature's  capricious  modes  of  planting  and  arranging. 

1  From  a  report  by  Samuel  Bowers,  with  discossions  that  followed.  Iowa  Hort 
JS^poH,  1875,  p.  d7. 
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Failures  have  often  been  encountered  in  transplanting  the  larch,  by 
overlooking  the  important  principle  that  the  top  should' bear  a  corre- 
sponding relation  in  its  leaves  to  the  root  in  its  radicles.  Many  of  the 
Litter  are  necessarily  torn  off  with  the  most  carefol  transplanting,  and 
it  is  a  safe  rule  to  shorten  the  branches  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The 
larch  should  be  planted  early  in  the  season. 

TnS  ASH  AND  THE  LABCH. 

In  an  article  by ^  Mr.  Arthur  Bryant^^  on  the  ash  and  the  larch,  he 
mentions  the  white  ash  as  one  of  the  most  important  timbers  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  concerning  the  difficulty  of  raising  from  seed  be 
says: 

If  the  seed  be  eown  soon  after  gathering  from  the  tree,  without  drying,  it  wiU  oomo 
np  well  in  the  spring ;  bnt  if  dned,  a  great  part  will  often  fail  to  vegetate  the  first 
year,  even  if  kept  throagh  the  winter  in  oamp  sand.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
<;oyor  too  deeply.  Probably  forest  trees,  as  well  as  others,  often  fail  from  this  oause^ 
When  self-sown,  they  have  no  other  covering  than  leaves,  or  a  little  earth  when  con- 
cealed by  mice  or  sqnirrels.  If  sown  in  autumn,  ash-seed  should  be  covered  with  lit- 
ter during  winter,  to  prevent  washing  out  by  rains. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  seed  of  the  green  ash  is  as  often  gathered  and  sown  aa 
that  of  the  white.  The  green  ash*  is  common  along  streams  in  the  West.  It  produces 
seed  more  frequently  than  the  white  ash,  and  upon  small  trees,  and  is,  therefore,  more 
easily  coUected.  The  seed  vegetates  with  more  oertaintv  than  that  of  the  white  ash, 
even  if  sown  dry ;  and  the  young  trees  ffrow  more  rapidly  for  the  first  year  or  two. 
When  in  leaf,  it  mav  easily  be  distingui^ed  from  the  white  ash.  The  timber  is  sim- 
ilar in  quality,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  never  becoming  a  large  tree.  The  white 
ash  is  somewnat  variable  in  its  characteristics,  and  some  of  these  variations  have 
formerly  been  named  and  described  by  botanists  as  permanent  varieties,  or  even  spe- 
cies. It  belongs  to  northern  latitudes,  and  only  obtains  its  fullest  development  in 
oolder  cUmates  than  that  of  Northern  Illinois.  The  blue  ash  abounds  in  more  south- 
em  latitudes  than  the  white ;  it  is  in  every  respect  as  valuable,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  more  durable.  The  combination  of  strength,  lightness,  and  elasticity  in  ash 
timber  renders  it  superior  to  any  other  native  wood  for  many  purposes,  and  the  de^ 
mand  for  it  must  always  be  extensive. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  praise  of  the  European  larch ;  but,  nevertheless, 
little  if  any  notice  has  been  taken  of  its  peculiar  fitness  for  railrosd  ties.  [The 
writer  highly  commends  this  timber  for  this  use^  citing  English  authorities.  It  grows 
^pidly,  closelv,  and  in  fifteen  years  becomes  50  feet  high  and  8  to  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter. It  should  never  be  planted  on  wet  land.]  The  American  larch  has  been  eulo- 
S'sed  as  fully  equal  to  the  European  in  durability.  Michaux  describes  it  as  having  the 
me  properties.  In  the  British  Provinces  north  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  in  New- 
foundland, where  it  is  highly  esteemed,  it  grows  upon  upland,  forming  large  masses  of 
forest.  In  the  United  States  it  is  found  only  in  swamps—  never  on  upland ;  a  &ct 
which  Michaux  regards  as  evidence  that  the  climate  of  the  northern  limits  of  the  United 
States  is  too  mild  for  its  constitution.  From  all  the  testimony  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  collect  from  those  who  have  used  it,  it  appears  that  when  grown  in  swamps,  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  by  no  means  remarkably  durable;  whetner  this  is  owing  to  soil 
or  climate,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  European  larch  is  found  principally  in  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  therefore  better  suited  to  the  climate  of 
Northern  Illinois  than  the  American  species,  which  reaches  perfection  only  in  a  much 
oolder  climate^  and  i^  likewise,  of  slower  growth. 

LABOn  PLANTAXIONS  OF  THE  DUSIB  OF  ATHOL. 

The  plantations  of  larch  by  the  Dake  of  Athol  have  been  often  men- 
tioned, and  were  begun  in  1728.  Between  1740  and  17C0,  James,  then 
bearing  this  title,  planted  over  1,200  larch  trees  as  an  experiment ;  the 
tree  being  then  new  in  Scotland.  In  1759,  he  planted  700  more,  mixed 
with  other  kinds,  on  a  hill-side  very  poor  and  stony,  and  with  good  re- 
sult. His  successor,  John,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  planting  the  larch 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds,  and  covered  four  hundred  acres  of  sterile 

^  TranBOik  cf  Midtigan  Pomological  Sodetif,  1873,  p.  439. 
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hill  i^des  with  this  timber.  He  died  in  1774,  and  his  son,  Dake  John, 
continuing  the  practice,  had,  in  1783,  planted  279,000  trees.  Between 
1780  and  1791 ,  he  planted  six  hundred  and  eighty  acres  with  500,000 
larches.  He  continued  the  practice  till  1826 ;  when  he  and  his  prede- 
cessors had  planted  more  than  14,000,000,  covering  more  than  ten  thoa* 
sand  acres.  It  was  estimated  that  the  larch  in  seventy-two  years  gained 
its  fullest  value;  and  before  reaching  this  age  the  trees  should  be 
thinned  to  400  on  an  acre.  Estimating  the  trees  at  fifty  cubic  feet, 
worth  a  shilling  a  foot,  the  product  would  be  £1,000  per  acre  on  the 
poorest  land  for  agricultural  purposes  that  could  be  found  in  the  country. 
The  condition  of  the  forests  on  this  estate  was  described  in  1873^  as 
follows: 

The  woodlands  extend  to  over  ten  thonsand  acres,  divided  into  five  districts,  each 
nnder  a  separate  forester.  The  woods  were  stiU  mainly  larch,  hut  it  had  in  many 
cases  heen  planted  in  soil  hotter  suited  for  the  Scotch  fir.  But  one  man-of-war  frigate, 
the  Athol,  had  ever  been  huUt  from  the  larch,  it  having  fallen  into  disrepute  for  ship- 
building on  isocount  of  the  disease  which  had  appeared  within  the  last  thirty  or  forfy 
years,  and  the  recent  substitution  of  iron  for  wood,  which  had  reduced  the  calculation 
of  £1,000  per  acre  to  £150  or  £200.  The  disease  appeared  universal,  and  uo  remedy 
had  been  found  short  of  cutting  off  and  replanting.  It  appeared  to  be  atmospheric, 
and  appeared  as  a  fungus-like  growth  on  the  stem  of  the  tree,  generally  near  the  axils 
of  the  branches,  then  developing  itself  as  a  blister,  and  finally  a  hole  or  wound,  as  if  a 
l»ranch  had  been  rudely  broken  off.  There  was  stiU  a  fine  larch  wood  of  three  thousand 
jaareSf  covering  hills  that  rise  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  forester  in 
charge  approved  the  practice  of  removing  the  lower  dead  limbs  of  the  larch,  which 
could  best  be  done  in  very  dry,  clear  weather,  whether  warm  or  frosty,  as  the  branches 
were  then  brittle.  Plantations  of  Scotch  fir  and  other  conifers  were  being  introduced, 
and  the  sycamore-maple  was  found  to  flourish  extremely  well.  Larch  trees  planted  by 
the  Duke  of  Athol  in  1743  were  in  1795  nine  feet  three  inches  around  at  four  feet  from 
ihe  ground,  and  one  hundred  feet  high.  In  1 869  these  trees  measured  more  than  sixteen 
leet  around,  and  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high. 

BATE  OP  GBOWTH  AND   DUBABILITY  OF  THE  EUBOPEAN  LABGH. 

The  experience  of  European  observers  is  very  generally  united  in  as- 
signing great  durability  to  this  timber,  and  these  opinions  have  been 
often  quoted  in  essays  intended  to  encourage  its  growth  in  this  country. 
Garrifere,  after  describing  eight  species  of  the  LariXj  remarks  that  this 
tree  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  that  it  is  cited  by  Pliny  as  most 
valuable  on  account  of  the  fineness  and  elasticity  of  its  wood.  He  highly 
commends  it  as  well  for  ornamental  planting  as  for  its  rapidity  of 
growth,  the  large  size  that  it  attains,  and  the  superior  quality  of  its 
timber.*  Laslet  says  :^  ^^  The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  tough, 
strong,  and  occasionally  a  little  coarse,  but  it  is  generally  straight  and 
even  in  the  grain.  It  works  up  tolerably  well  and  is  considered  to  be 
very  durable,  but  has  the  serious  drawback  of  excessive  shrinkage,  with 
a  tendency  to  warp  in  seasoning."  Grigor  says,^  that  when  favorably 
situated  uo  tree  becomes  so  valuable  in  so  short  a  time,  and  that  it  is 
particularly  durable  as  posts  and  palings,  and  in  all  structures  that 
come  in  contact  with  the  ground.  It  is  constantly  employed  for  rail- 
way Sleepers,  for  mill  axles,  and  in  ship  building.  These  opinions 
might,  in  fact,  be  extended  almost  indefinitely,  and  with  but  little  to  bo 
said  against  it.  It  also  possesses  qualities  which  we  scarcely  have  seen 
noticed  in  connection  with  its  culture  in  this  country,  as  the  source  of 
tanning  material  in  its  ba;rk  and  of  Venice  turpentine  in  its  resinous 
sao. 

^Reports  on  Forest  Management^  by  Capt.  Campbell  Walker,  p.  115. 
»  Traits  g4niral  des  Conxfhree,  p.  280. 
»  limber  and  Timber  Trees,  p.  250. 
*  Arboriculturef  p.  232. 
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A  section  was  exhibited  by  D.  O.  Scofleld,  of  Elgin,  III.,  in  1874, 
wtioh  had  been  imported  aa  a  small  plant  in  1853,  and  bad  grown  to 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter  in  thirteen  years.  He  also  exhibited  a  branch  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  which  had  been  seven  years  antoug  de- 
caying mbbish  on  the  groand  and  was  still  hard  and  soand.  This  test 
was  claimed  to  demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  the  Enropean 
larch  in  the  climate  of  Illinois,  while  the  native  species  {Larks  Amerieana) 
would  not  probably  have  lasted  even  half  of  this  time. 

Its  rapidity  of  growth^  beauty  of  foliage,  and  general  value  as  a 
screeti  and  ornamental  tree  have  been  sufficiently  proved  in  this  timber 
BB  grown  with  us.  But  has  its  durability  as  a  post,  or  when  in  contact 
wi&  the  ground,  been  proved  t  We  apprehend  that  this  durability  de- 
pends upon  the  conversion  of  sap-wood  into  heart- wood;  a  change  tbat 
has  not  very  often  been  observed  in  the  larch  grown  in  this  country  or 
at  least  in  the  West.  The  Conifers,  as  a  class,  are  found  stronger  and 
of  better  quality  in  proportion  as  their  growth  has  been  slow. 

In  reference  to  the  law  which  governs  in  the  formation  of  wood,  it  is 
remarked  by  Bagneris^  that  in  the  broad-leaved  species^  the  vessels  of  the 
annual  layers  of  growth  are  either  distributed  equally,  as  in  the  beech, 
hornbeam,  poplars,  willows,  &c.,  or  are  congregated  nearly  together 
at  the  interior  of  the  ring,  and  are  wanting  or  very  small  and  scattered 
toward  the  exterior.  This  inner  or  porous  layer  is  of  spring  growth,  and 
about  the  same  in  width  from  year  to  year.  The  outer  portion  of  the 
year's  growth,  formed  later  in  the  season,  and  generally  called  the 
autumnal  layer,  is  composed  of  heavy,  compact,  woody  tissue,  and  this 
varies  in  thickness  from  year  to  year,  being  sometimes  thick  and  at  • 
others  thin.  These  woods  are  therefore  heavier,  denser,  and  for  most 
uses  better  in  proportion  to  the  rapidi^  of  their  growth.  To  this  class 
belongs  the  oak,  ash,  and  other  kinds  which  show  their  rings  conspicu- 
ously in  section.  Their  heart-wood  is  generally  different  in  color  from 
the  sap-wood,  being  stronger  and  more  durable;  while  in  the  kinds  that 
have  their  vessels  scattered  through  the  whole  growth  of  the  year  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  color,  densitiy,  or  durability  between  the  heart- 
wood  and  the  sap-wood. 

But  the  conifers  have  no  ducts  as  in  most  other  exogenous  woods — ^their 
ligneous  structure  beingmade  up  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  tissue,  differing 
from  common  wood  liber,  which  may  be  known  under  the  microscope  by 
the  numerous  thin  circular  spots  in  the  walls  of  the  wood  cells.  These 
are  found  in  no  other  woods  except  the  gymnosperms.  The  outer  margin 
of  the  annual  layer,  is  in  this  class  made  up  of  harder  and  denser  tissues 
than  the  inner,  and  this  harder  part  is  generally  of  about  uniform  width 
from  year  to  year.  The  difference  in  growth  is  expended  upon  the  inner 
and  softer  portion,  and  varies  in  thickness  according  as  the  amount  of 
growth  has  been  greater  or  less.  This  harder  portion  on  the  outer 
margin  of  each  yeaPs  growth  gives  the  wood  more  strength  and  durability, 
at  least  until  the  more  porous  part  has  been  filled  by  resinous  deposits, 
as  in  heart- wood.  For  this  reason,  conifers  of  slow  growth,  in  which 
these  hard  tissues  are  more  abundant,  have  their  wood  stronger  and 
better  for  most  uses  than  the  fast-growing  kinds. 

In  visiting  the  plantation  of  Mr.  0.  D.  Scofield,  at  Elgin,  111.,  during 
the  last  summer,  he  remarked  that  his  larch,  set  as  posts,  scarcely  lasted 
three  years.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  durability  would  not  be  gained 
with  age,  and  the  formation  of  heart-wood,  or  that  this  quality  might 
not  be  imparted  by  injecting  the  timber  with  mineral  salts. 

m  ■  i»  ■  I—  ■■■  ■       II  ■  ■■  ■    I    I       ■   I     11         ,  i».    ■«■■!.  . 

*  'Manual  of  Sylvlcullurit,    TraDslatlon  by  Fernandez  and  Smytbiee,  p.  31  and  59. 
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It  is  farther  probable,  that  the  quality  of  wood  may  be  found  to  vary 
with  the  soil,  and  that  the  larch,  grown  on  high  gravelly  land,  woald 
differ  fh>m  that  of  the  rich  prairie-mold.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
all  lumbermen  that  sap  pine  has  no  durability  in  the  ground.  It  is  rea- 
sonable that  sap-larch  should  exhibit  the  some  properties.  We  know 
that  the  pine  in  our  soil  and  climate  acquires  with  age  the  most  desira- 
ble qualities,  and  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  same  may  be  true  of 
the  European  larch.  It  is  probable  that  the  durability  of  this  timber 
would  be  increased  by  stripping  off  the  bark  and  allowing  it  to  season 
for  a  time  before  cutting. 

QAIX^CLATIOKS    OF   COST    FOB    ONE    ACRE   OP   LARCH;    BT  K.    I*  DUKLAP,   OF   CHAM- 

PAiGK,  nx. 


Tronch  plowing |5 

Harrowing  and  rolliD^ 2 

Three  thousand  plants  ...«• 80 

Freight 1 

'Spade  and  setting 3 


Cnltivating 4 

Hoeing  the  yonng  trees 5 

Cnltivation  five  years. ...•. 15 

Total 65 


The  cost  of  land,  interest  for  six  years,  taxes,  and  the  above  in  fire 
years,  amount  to  8125,  making  the  total  cost  at  that  time  $190.  No 
ftirther  attention  would  be  needed  for  the  next  six  years,  when,  with 
interest  and  taxes,  the  cost  would  have  amounted  to  $320. 

The  crop  at  this  time  should  consist  of  2,500  trees,  allowing  500  for 
loss.  Of  these,  100  may  be  taken  out,  leaving  1,500  standing.  Those 
taken  out  would  give  1,500  posts,  worth  $350,  less  $30  for  cutting,  and 
leaving  $320.  Thus,  in  twelve  years,  the  partial  crop  will  have  paid 
for  the  land  with  interest,  and  we  have  1,500  larch  trees,  large  enough 
in  twelve  years  more  for  railroad-ties,  and  worth,  at  50  cents  apiece, 
giving  $800  for  the  land  and  trees,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years.^ 

SUOOEBTIONS  OK  PLANTINQ— IOWA  EXPEBIBNCE. 

Mr.  Suel  Foster,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  in  a  prize  essay  on  forest-tree 
planting,  offers  the  following  suggestions  as  applicable  in  his  State  :^ 

The  larch  is  of  tolerably  rapid  growth ;  growing  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter 
each  year  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  the  next  ten  years  folly  eqaal  to  one  inch.  This 
is  in  size  eqnal  to  oar  black  walnut,  and  it  grows  mnch  better  and  strain  hter.  The 
little  trees  should  be  bought  of  nurserymen,  for  it  is  a  nice  and  particular  thing  to 
raise  the  larch  or  evergreens  from  seed.  I  would  recommend  to  the  farmers  of  Iowa 
to  buy  European  larch  at  two  years  old,  at  $10  to  $15  per  thousand.  They  should  bo 
set  in  nursery  rows,  4^  feet  apart,  and  1  foot  in  the  row,  so  that  when  one  row  is  taken 
out  it  will  make  a  wagon-road  through  the  grove.  Larch  must  be  moved  very  early  in 
the  spring,  for  they  are  among  the  very  earliest  treps  to  start  to  grow.  The  ground 
should  be  plowed  very  deep  in  the  fall,  then  plowed  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  possible ; 
harrowed  and  pulverized  very  finely  by  tummg  the  harrow  bottom  up  the  last  time. 
Then  stretch  a  Ime  and  set  with  a  spade.  Have  a  mud-hole  to  dabble  the  roots  all  in. 
While  the  man  uses  the  spade,  ia  boy  can  handle  plants.  About  2,000  will  be  a  day's 
work,  and  will  cover  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  They  must  bo  carefhlly  plowed  and 
hoed  for  two  vears,  and  if  the  weeds  start  too  quick  in  May  and  June,,  the  third  or 
iburth  years  they  should  be  plowed. 

Cost, — 8,000  plants  for  an  acre,  880 ;  setting  out  88 ;  plowing  and  hoe- 
ing the  first  year,  88;  plowing  and  harrowing  the  land  before  setting, 
84;  second  year,  84;  two  years  after,  84;  interest  on  the  land  at  850; 
eight  years,  at  8  per  cent!=:832.  Total  cost  of  an  acre  of  European 
larch,  at  eight  years,  8140. 

^  Cited  in  an  address  by  Dr.  John  A.  Warden,  in  January,  1873,  before  the  Eansaa 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Heport  of  that  year,  p.  262.  See  also  Ohio  AgriouUural 
Report,  1871,  p.  55.  - 

^lowa  Agricultural  Be])ort,  1870,  p.  328. 
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Credit, — ^By  taking  out  3,000  plants  after  two  years'  ^owth,  to  set  in 
other  ground^  at  $20  per  thousand,  $60.  It  is  calculated  that  1,000  in 
8,000  will  die,  although  those  who  are  accustomed  to  handling  and  cul- 
tivating .  will  not  lose  so  many.  Then  half  the  plants  are  ^en  out, 
leaving  them  2  hy  4^  feet.  When  they  are  eight  years  old  they  will  be 
poles  fit  for  fence,  two  or  three  inches  through  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  another  thinning  out  must  be  done,  by  taking  out  2,000^  leav- 
ing the  grove  4  by  4J  feet.  These  poles  are  worth  6  cents  eaeh,  $100. 
At  eight  years  one  acre  has  cost  $140,  and  has  a  credit  of  $160.  Those 
transplanted  at  two  years  from  setting  should  be  set  4  by  4^,  covering 
about  an  acre  and  a  half,  and  will  cost,  in  setting  out  and  cultivating 
two  years,  something  over  $100,  including  the  plants  at  $60. 

HODE  OF     PLANTING  OAKS  BECOMMENDEP  BY  THE  SOCIETY  POB  THE 
PROMOTION  OP  AGBICULTUBB,  ARTS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

• 

To  this  society,  formed  in  New  York  as  a  State  institution  in  1791, 
may  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  the  first  direct  recommendation  of  a  so- 
ciety for  the  planting  of  forests  for  their  timber  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  circular  issu^  at  the  beginning,  they  made  particular  inquiries 
concerning  the  propagation  of  the  locust-tree,  the  possibility  of  intro* 
ducing  the  white  mulberry,  and  the  profit  and  propriety  of  raising  in 
nurseries  and  transplanting  hickory,  chestnut,  beech,  ash,  and  other 
trees  for  fencing  and  fuel,  and  the  planting  of  hedges. 

About  1795,  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
serving and  increasing  the  growth  of  wood  and  valuable  timber,  reported 
in  favor  of  recommending  this  where  the  soil  was  not  better  adapted  to 
other  uses.  One  of  the  committee,  twenty  years  before,  had  allowed 
land  worth  $2.50  per  acre  to  grow  up  to  timber,  then  worth  $12  per 
acre,  besides  the  land,  which  had  been  improved  in  the  mean  time. 
They  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  fencing  out  cattle;  suggested  the 
propriety  of  cutting  ofif  old  woodlands  entirely,  so  as  to  give  the  young 
trees  an  equal  start ;  showed  that  woods  should  not  be  thinned  too 
much,  as  this  would  favor  the  growth  of  grass,  to  the  injury  of  the  trees ; 
and  pointed  out  a  method  of  planting  oaks  that  deserves  notice : 

Oaks  are  best  propagated  by  leaviuff  the  acorns  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  ground,  cov- 
ered with  the  grass :  bat  in  this  way  the  acorns  are  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  ani- 
mals. To  prevent  tnis  it  is  recommended  to  preserve  them  through  the  winter  and 
plant  them  in  the  following  manner :  First  make  a  bed  of  loam  about  six  inches  deep ; 
on  this  plant  the  acorns  about  two  inches  deep ;  over  them  lay  linother  bed  of  six  inches 
of  earth,  over  that  another  layer  of  acorns,  and  so  on,  as  far  as  the  occasion  requires. 
The  whole  must  be  covered  with  earth,  to  preserve  thom  from  the  frost.  Early  in  the 
spring  the  bed  is  to  be  opened,  when  tlie  acorns,  which  will  have  begun  to  shoot,  are 
to  bo  planted  about  a  foot's  distance  ftom  each  other. 

Another  method  of  planting  them,  is  to  dig  a  small  hole  with  a  pick-ax,  and  drop 
the  acorn,  covering  it  with  earth.  This  is  a  very  simple  method,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  bury  the  seed  too  deep ;  two  inches  is  found  to  be  the  best  depth ;  the 
lees  covering  the  better,  provided  the  acorn  is  secured  from  birds  and  other  animals. 
Another  practice  is  topare  the  earth  with  a  plow  and  plant  the  acorns  in  rows,  covering 
them  with  the  turf.  This  is  not  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  will  necure  the  acorns  from 
animals.  The  distance  of  the  rows  may  be  at  any  man's  pleasure,  but  the  thicker  the 
trees  the  sooner  will  the  ground  be  shaded  and  the  turf  destroyed.  As  the  young 
trees  advance  the  weaker  ones  will  die,  and  the  vigorous  and  thrifty  ones  only  so^ 
vlve.    *     *     • 

It  18  probable  that  ereat  numbers  of  old  fields  might,  in  this  way  (the  cultivation 
of  trees),  be  converted  into  very  profitable  lands.  It  is  a  circiunstanco  that  deserves 
particular  notice  that  vegetation  is  ordained  to  be  the  natural  fertilizer  of  the  earth, 
and  it  is  a  happy  arrangement  in  the  economy  of  nature,  that  the  most  useful  vege- 
table productions  furnish  this  fertility  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Qrass  contributes 
to  enrich  land  much  more  than  weeds ;  and  useful  forest-trees,  by  the  leaves  they  de- 
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posit  every  aatamn,  create  a  deep,  rich  mold  that  beneflts  the  earth  mnch  more  than 
aaeleas  shmbbery. 

Tbns,  trees  planted  on  impoYerisbed  fields,  will,  as  they  grow,  fnmisb  the  earth  an- 
nually with  a  portion  of  vegetable  nntriment,  and  the  land,  while  it  sustains  a  valua- 
ble forest  of  wood,  is  continually  growing  richer,  and  fitted  for  cultivation  when  the 
wood  shall  be  taken  aS,-^DramactumB  of  Soo.  for  BnmoVixm  ^  J^.,  Art»y  aud  Mami^faG. 
2ded^I,321. 

TlASTma  OF  OAK. 

As  the  oak  is  deemed  the  most  valuable  timber  that  is  planted,  the 
methods  of  caltivation  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  different  sys- 
tems prevail  among  foresters.  It  will  be  admitted  that  an  oak  started 
from  an  acorn  and  left  to  grow  on  the  spot,  receives  no  check  in  its 
growth  as  do  transplanted  trees,  takes  deep  hold  from  having  a  good 
^p*root,  and  seldom  needs  pruning.  But  the  extreme  liability  to  de- 
struction of  the  acorn  by  squirrels  and  mice  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
success,  and  leaves  the  alternative  of  transplanting  from  nurseries  as 
the  surest  and,  £requently,  the  best  method. 

We  often  see  in  a  transplanted  fruit  tree  the  top  die  down  and  sprouts 
appear  from  tiie  root,  one  of  which,  if  spared,  may  become  a  vigorous 
tree.  This  is  very  liable  to  happen  with  the  oak  in  bleak  and  exposed 
situations,  aud  foresters  sometimes  anticipate  this  by  cutting  them  over 
by  the  surface  of  tiie  ground  after  they  have  been  planted  a  year,  so  as 
to  develop  new  shoots,  one  of  which  is  saved. 

In  sheltered  situations  this  becomes  needless,  and  no  time  is  lost  in 
bringing  forward  the  shoot  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  managers  of  government  forests  in  England,  where  oak  is  being 
raised  for  the  royal  navy,  rear  the  trees  from  the  acorn,  and  the  trees 
are  found  to  grow  for  the  first  few  years  more  rapidly  than  if  trans- 
planted. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  distance  at  which 
young  oaks  should  be  planted }  in  fact,  as  many  views  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  there  are  differences  of  circumstance,  and  each  in  its  place 
may  be  best.  It  is  often  of  advantage  to  grow  other  timber  with  the 
oak,  and  for  this  the  fir  has  been  planted  in  Scotland  with  best  results, 
aud  this  in  exposed  situations  becomes  essential  as  a  shelter  till  the 
oaks  attain  a  size  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  such  a  case,  a  distance 
10  to  12  feet  apart  for  the  oaks,  and  the  same  for  the  firs,  making  the 
distance  between  trees  of  alternate  kinds  3^  feet  to  4  feet.  The  firs  are 
cut  out  in  a  few  y^rs.  It  is  thought  that,  besides  the  shelter  thus 
gained,  the  oaks  grow  more  rapidly  with  this  mixture  of  young  ever- 
greens among  them.    {BrowrCa  Forester^  p.  3G4.) 

With  the  oak,  its  value  depends  rather  on  the  qtuiUty  than  the  length 
of  its  wood,  aud  for  ship-building  (its  priucipal  use)  a  straight  trunk  is 
sometimes  less  prized  than  one  of  a  proper  curve.  Kow  tlys  wood  can- 
not be  grown  of  best  quality  unless  free  access  of  air  is  'allowed,  aud 
hence  dense  plantings  are  not  economicaL 

James  Brown,  a  Scotch  writer,  mentions  two  lots  of  oak  timber,  one 
one  hundred  years  old,  with  200  trees  to  the  acre,  that  sold  for  £360, 
and  another  of  ninety  years  old,  with  100  trees,  that  brought  £868. 
The  latter  had  grown  with  free  access  of  air,  and  had  an  abundance  of 
bonds  fit  for  snip-bailding.  But  such  trees  growing  Ipw,  and  with 
spreading  branches,  do  not  yield  so  much  bark  for  tanning,  and  for  this 
use  a  dense,  tall  coppice  is  best  for  quantity^  although  its  quality  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  wood  grown  in  open  places. 

Oak  grown  in  free  air  weighs  almost  double  that  from  a  dense  shade, 
and  its  bark  contains  more  tannin. 
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PLA1VTIN0  TTPON  MOOB-PAN  SOIL. 

Hoar-pan  is  a  term  applied  to  certain  soils,  chiefly  in  sandy  and  low- 
lying  coontries,  overgrown  with  the  heather  [OaUuna  vulgaris)^  and 
Bometimes  with  Erica  and  other  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Ericacece.  It  does  not  occnr  in  a  loamy  soil,  even  where  these  plants 
grow,  and  its  formation  appears  to  belong  to  the  present  geological  pe- 
riod, and  to  the  action  of  the  hnmns  of  these  plants  apon  the  chemical 
constitaents  of  the  soil.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  black,  or  yellowish  color, 
is  generally  from  one  to  two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  varies  in  thick- 
ness of  the  layer,  fh>m  half  an  inch  to  twelve  inches,  being  generally 
from  three  to  six  inches.  It  is  generally  too  hard  to  be  broken  op  by 
the  plow,  and  can  only  be  broken  b^  a  pick  or  iron  bar.  It  consistS'^>f 
from  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  silica,  cemented  by  heather-hnmns,  and  shows 
a  slight  percentage  of  iron  sesguioxide  and  of  alumina  silicate,  with 
traces  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  impervious  to  water,  and  the  surface 
underlaid  by  this  stratum  may  be  excessively  wet,  when  proper  drain- 
age is  wanting.  The  roots  of  trees  are  scarcely  able  to  penetrate  it,  and 
the  proper  method  of  planting  in  timber  is  to  thoroughly  break  up  this 
crust,  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  the  subsoil.  Extensive 
tracts  of  land,  underlaid  by  moor-pan,  occur  in  Europe;  but  as  the 
heather-plant  is  scarcely  found  in  our  country,  these  conditions  are  for 
the  most  part  absent ;  but  whenever  analogous  conditions  exist,  they* 
are  to  be  treated  in  like  manner.^ 

ON  PLANTINa  IN  EXPOSED  AND  MABITIME  SITTTATIONS.* 

Those  engaged  in  planting  in  extremely  exposed  or  maritime  situa* 
tions,  need  not  look  for  immediate  or  certain  success,  nor  be  disheart- 
ened by  some  fiEiilnres,  for  success  requires  much  preparation  and  per* 
aeverance  to  insure  even  moderately  good  results.  Some  trees  will 
grow  with  various  success  in  the  most  exposed  situations  when  the  soil 
is  suitable ;  but  unless  it  is  so,  success  b^mes  doubtful,  and  the  trees, 
will  often  be  slow  in  getting  fully  started.  When  the  soil  and  subsoil 
are  stiff  and  tenaoions,  it  must  be  first  thoroughly  prepared  and  loos- 
ened by  trenching  or  plowing.  The  former,  although  more  expensive,, 
is  by  all  means  the  most  profitable  in  the  end,  and  should  be  done  to  a. 
depth  of  20  to  24  inches,  especially  where  the  grounds  are  small  or  de- 
signed for  ornamental  planting.  The  surface  soil  should  be  kept  asi 
much  as  possible  on  the  top  of  the  trenched  ground,  so  that  the  young 
roots  may  get  a  good  start.  The  under  soil  being  loosened,  is  improved 
bv  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  washing  of  good  soil  fronk 
above,  and  is  kept  from  becoming  very  wet  by  the  drainage,  which  must 
always  be  snfSoient  to  remove  the  excess  of  moisture  from  rains  or  stag- 
nant water.  Open  drains  are  the  best,  and  their  width  and  distance 
apart  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  Without  this  trenching 
young  trees  in  a  stiff  soil  are  apt  to  get  loosened  by  the  winds,  which,, 
bv  swaying  back  and  forth,  form  a  hole  around  the  collar  of  the  plant, 
which  admits  air  to  the  roots,  or  water,  which  freezes  to  the  roots,  while 
the  trees  are  often  laid  broadside  by  the  winds,  and  they  make  little  or 
no  progress  for  a  year  or  two.    They  may  also  die  for  want  of  noarish- 

^  See  Walket'B  Btport  os  Fwrnt  Managemmt,  p.  148,  for  ample  Infomiation  upon  this 
anljject. 

*  Condensed  from  a  prise  es^ay  for  wbioh  a  premium  of  five  sovereigns  was  awarded 
to  its  author,  Lewis  Bayne,  Kinmell  Park,  Abergele,  North  Wales.  From  the  Trait9>- 
oethnM  of  ike  Highlamd  •nd  AgrieuUural  Sodke^  uf  Sootkmd  far  1676^  p.  06. 
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ment,  unless  the  roots  can  penetrate  tbe  soil,  whieb  they  can  more  easfly 
do  when  the  soil  is  thns  pi^pared,  their  roots  sending  oat  their  spon- 
gioles  and  securing  good  giowth,^  which  enables  them  to  withstand  the 
storm  and  make  upward  growth. 

But  if  the  soil  and  subtil  are  Ught  or  sandy,  and  dry,  no  preparation 
of  this  kind  is  needed,  as  there  most  be  firmness  enongh  in  the  gronnd 
to  allow  the  plants  to  get  firmly  planted.  A  plantation  when  inclosed 
and  planted  will  still  teqnire  great  attention  and  judicions  management 
until  the  trees  have  grown  to  timber  size*  If  neglected  from  want  of 
timely  trimming,  and  allowed  to  run  up  slender,  their  chance  of  saccess 
by  late  trimming  will  be  small  indeed,  for,  having  bat  small  roots,  they 
will  be  less  able  to  withstand  a  storm. 

In  a  ptentatiott  of  about  three,  acres,  four  miles  from  the  sea  and 
600  feet  above  iti  the  soil  being  a  cold  clay  loam,  was  not  well  adapted 
to  the  early  flmwth  of  young  plants.  The  trees  were  a  mixture  of 
common  and  Turkey  oak,  ash,  i^rcamore,  beech,  elm,  and  a  few  birch, 
with  one  or  two  laburnums  and  Bervice-ben;y  trees  along  the  margin, 
and  about  forty*five  years  old.  The  subsoil  rested  upon  limestone  which 
had  been  removed  in  places  12  to  15  feet  in  depth.  The  trees  were 
much  larger  in  these  depressions  because  they  were  more  sheltered, 
soil  was  drier,  or  more  mixed  with  rubbish  and  small  stones,  allowing 
room  for  the  roots,  and  from  not  being  as  crowded  as  on  the  level  parts. 
The  trees  on  the  level  part  were  very  small  of  their  age  from  exposure, 
coldness  of  the  soil,  and  neglect  of  trimming  when  young.  The  beech 
and  sycamore  trees  had  prospered  much  the  most  Along  the  margin 
was  a  row  of  ash  with  a  few  wych  elm,  and  one  or  two  Turkey  oak, 
laburnum^  and  service-trees,  and  all  very  much  expoee4r  l^he  Turkey 
oak  contained  much  more  timber  than  its  neighbors,  being  larger  than 
the  ash  or  elm  trees,  but  the  branches  and  young  shoots  of  the  elm  had 
fared  best  The  ash  trees  were  badly  iojjured,  their  branches  growing 
on  the  sheltered  side  chiefiy.  The  laburnum  and  service  trees  had  stood 
the  exposure  well.    One  or  two  larch  trees  bad  been  nearly  ruined. 

Around  this  small  plantation  another  had  been  planted  ten  years 
before,  and  inclosed,  the  exposed  side  having  an  upright  paling-fence  ^ 
feet  high,  the  openings  being  1^  inches  apart,  which  did  good  service 
while  it  remained ;  but  upon  removing  the  fence  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  trees  had  been  too  kindly  nursed  by  the  shelter  to  withstand  the 
severity  of  the  exposure,  many  Scotch  firs  being  blown  down,  and  others 
half  over,  with  their  roots  partly  out  of  the  s<nI.  The  birch  trees  fared 
no  better,  and  many  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  pulled  over. 

This  shows  the  need  of  bringing  up  voung  trees  in  bleak  places,  ds 
hardy  as  possible,  so  that  th^  may  take  girth,  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  and  make  good  root  growtn  so  as  to  bold  them  firm  against 
severe  winds.  If  a  shelter  is  provided  for  young  trees  in  such  places  it 
should  be  a  good  stone  wall  or  dike  with  a  rough  and  irregularly  pro- 
jecting coi»nfe  by  which  the  wind  is  broken  as  it  rises  on  the  wall^  and 
prevented  from  striking  the  trees  with  great  force,  or  at  once,  as  it 
mi^ht  do  with  a  level  coping  of  the  width  of  the  wall.  Many  prefer 
artificial  paling,  brush,  or  $tdke  and  rise  shelter  to  stone  walls  or  dikes, 
which  do  very  well  if  kept  up  till  the  trees  can  do  without  them,  but 
they  are  expensive,  and  do  not  furnish  a  permanent  inclosure  like  a  wall 
or  dike. 

In  a  plantation  of  about  ten  aoiee,  set  with  oak,  wyeh  elm,  Scotch  fir. 
larch,  and  spruce,  the  location  was  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
40  feet  above  its  level.  The  soil  was  sloping,  and  of  different  qualitiesii 
some  being  pure  sand,  other  parts  Ught  ai^  thin  and  poor  loam,  and 
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BKidy  BubsoiU  and  parte  poor  loamy  clay  with  clay  subsoil,  lime- 
stone lying  deep  ander  all.    It  was  partly  inclosed  and  bad  formerly 
been  nnder  or  forrow  drained  with  pipe  tiles  3^  feet  deep  and  30  feet 
aparty  and  before  plantinf^'  it  baa  been  deeply  plowed,  and  again 
drained  with  open  drains  15  inches  deep,  and  30  feet  apart.    The  plan- 
tation was  twenty  years  old,  and  had  been  repeatedly  thinned,  the  larch 
and  sprnce  being  taken  oat  most  on  the  exposed  side,  giving  preference 
to  the  hard  woods  and  Scotch  fir  as  standards,  while  on  the  sheltered 
sides  sprnce  firs  had  preference,  and  the  hardwoods,  lareh,  and  Scotch 
flr  removed.   The  plantation  appeared  healthy  thronghont,  except  on  the 
extreme  margin,  where  a  few  larch  and  sprnce  had  been  left  in  thin- 
ning.   The  larch  i4>peared  lees  hardy  than  the  spruce,  even  in  better 
locations,  and  they  bad  all  lost  their  leaders,  and  were  bent  and  twisted, 
and  many  were  dead  or  dying,  bat  in  sheltered  places  they  appeared 
better.    This  seems  to  show  that  the  larch  is  not  snited  for  planting  in 
exposed  or  maritime  sitnations.    The  sprnce  on  the  exposed  side  kept 
growing,  bat  made  little  progress.    Bat  few  had  died,  bat  many  were 
onesided,  and  their  foliage  on  the  exposed  side  was  quite  red.    Where 
sheltered,  the  spraces  had  made  rapid  progress,  and  oatgrown  both  the 
larch  and  Scotch  fir.    The  last  had  grown  well,  and  in  late  years  had 
made  rapid  progress.    Although  one-sided  where  most  exposed,  and 
with  fewer  branches,  they  gave  proof  of  endurance  over  the  iMcfa.    The 
oaks  grew  moderately  well  where  the  soil  was  good,  but  were  more 
Qtnoted  in  appearance  tbsin  their  better-shaded  neighbors.    The  wych 
elms  appeared  very  hardy,  and  withstood  the  winds  better  than  the  rest. 
They  had  never  been  pruned,  and  had  branches  near  to  the  groand,  thus 
ajBTording  good  shelter  to  the  rest    The  larger  the  quantity  of  small 
bnuM^es  the  bet^^er,  as  they  yield  to  the  wind  without  breaking.    Near 
this  plantation  were  rows  of  Austrian  pines  and  English  yews,  which 
had  been  planted  about  twelve  years,  and  appeared  he^tiby,  but  bad 
sot  made  much  growth.    The  pines  extended  their  branches  toward  the 
wind,  as  well  as  from  it,  and  they  ahowied  no  sign  of  the  wind  cutting 
their  foliage.    A  few  damson-plum  trees  grew  well,  and  blossomed,  but 
seldom  produced  fruit. 

Another  plantation,  embracing  about  four  acres,  a  mile  Inland,  was 
near  sea-le^  and  exposed  on  all  ndes.  Soil  heavy  clay,  and  subsoil  so 
tenacious  that  planting  had  only  been  attempted  for  shelter.  The  trees 
were  oak,  ash,  elm,  sycamore,  beech,  poplar,  willow,  alder,  and  Scotch 
firs.  Some  laicik  had  been  planted  but  they  were  all  dead,  perhaps  from 
unsuitable  soil,  as  some  in  the  interior  were  sheltered.  The  trees  were 
small  for  their  age.  On  the  nort^  side,  fhotng  the  sea,  was  a  margin  of 
Huntingdon  willows,  and  a  few  alders  and  poplars,  none  of  which  had 
prospered,  but  the  poplars  had  made  more  wood  than  the  other  trees. 
On  t^e  west  side,  also  much  exposed,  weie  wych  elms,  with  a  few  ash, 
sycamore,  and  beech  trees,  and  one  or  two  oaks.  The  oak  Mid  beech 
trees  were  rather  small,  as  also  the  elm,  but  the  latter  appeared  very 
healtiiy.  and  their  foliage  and  yoong  wood  appeared  to  stand  exposure 
better  than  the  others.  The  sycamores,  although  small,  were  healthy. 
The  south  side  was  sheltered  and  planted  with  poplar,  ash,  and  elm,  the 
former  being  much  larger  than  on  the  exposed  side,  partly  because  they 
had  drier  soil.  The  o^Ism  were  few,  aud  none  so  good  as  the  elm  and 
ash,  where  the  latter  have  room.  The  sycamores  were  small  but 
healthy,  and  the  beeches  about  like  the  sycamores,  and  retained  their 
leaves  longer  groen,  the  tips  decaying  a  little  on  the  exposed  side.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  foliage  on  the  outward  exposed  sides  showed 
the  ^eot  of  cutting  winds  by  ^e  brownness  of  the  leaves.    It  was  pro- 
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po8^  to  cat  down  this  grove  and  draw  ap  a  young  plantation  from  the 
stools,  as  some  of  the  trees  were  too  slender  fix>m  want  of  thinning. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  made  oonoerning  the  endurance  of  trees 
in  exposed  sitaations : 

The  Ccmmon  Bak  does  not  do  well,  being  often  one-elded,  and  lettning  awav  flnom 
the  blast,  with  a  stanted  appearanoe,  and  often  ooveied  with  galls,  the  leayes  haying 
a  dry  ana  onrled,  nnhealthy  appearance. 

The  Turkey  Oak  ffrows  futer  and  snffers  lees. 

The  BearUt  Oak  aoes  not  thrive  in  even  moderately  exposed  plaese. 

The  Aiky  In  hedge-rows  and  in  well-prepared  soil,  attains  a  moderate  sise.  but  on 
the  margins  makes  less  progress,  and  on  the  whole  is  not  desirable  in  exposed  places, 
unless  mixed  with  other  trees,  when  it  makes  considerable  growth. 

The  Wyek  and  E/nglUk  Elm$  appear  to  be  suitable,  espSsially  the  fonner,  which, 
although  they  do  not  grow  to  a  large  size,  make  a  good  shelter,  and  are  not  liable  to 
be  blown  down  or  one  sided.  The  writer  considers  it  a  better  mamn-plant  for  ex- 
posed places  than  any  of  the  trees  above  named.  The  English  elm  is  less  bardy,  but 
ID  ffood  soil  grows  to  a  large  size,  even  in  exposed  plafees,  with  a  good  shape  and 
healthy  foliage. 

The  Sycamore  grows  well,  in  some  instances  attaining  good  size  and  ajpe  in  bleak 
places,  while  in  others  it  does  not.  From  the  round  shape  and  cioseness  of  its  branches 
and  foliage,  it  is  a  first-class  shelter-tree  when  of  fhll  size. 

The  B^dkf  in  dry,  light  soil,  grows  well  in  the  wind,  and,  from  retaining  its  leaves 
till  late,  it  is  good  for  shelter ;  but  in  a  heavy  and  stiff  soil  it  glows  slowly  and  dies 
eariv. 

The  Horee  Ckntnwt  is  not  well  adapted  for  exposed  places,  as  both  buds  and  branches 
are  liable  to  injury  from  even  moderate  winds. 

The  lAme  is  a  tender  tree  in  bleak  exposures. 

The  Blaek  Italian  Poplar  does  not  grow  well  nor  make  much  wood,  the  branches  wSlBL 
spray  dying  out  in  the  winds. 

The  Common  Sladk  Poplar  grows  better,  and  in  exposed  bedge*rows  will  sometimes 
attain  considerable  size ;  but  when  large,  is  much  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  winds. 

The  Lombardy  Poplar  appears  to  be  very  hardy,  but,  from  its  upright  growth,  does 
not  afford  great  shAter,  except  when  planted  dose,  when  it  answers  the  purpose  in  its 
young  state. 

The  Suntingdon  Willow  generally  grows  one-sided,  but  near  the  sea  produces  good 
shelter. 

The  Birok  j^ws  well  in  moderately  windy  places,  and,  from  its  adapting  itself  to 
poor  soils,  will  thrive  in  high  and  exposed  places,  where  few  other  deciduous  trees 
will  grow  to  any  size. 

The  Common  Alder  is  not  suitable  for  planting  in  the  face  of  severe  winds. 

The  Wild  Cherry^  or  6ea«,  stands  the  storms  very  well  when  young,  and  has  a  healthv 
an(l  ornamental  appearance ;  but  when  old,  is  liable  to  lose  its  branches  by  the  wind. 

The  Mountain  Ask  grows  well,  and,  having  a  good  shape,  may  be  reoomroended  as  an 
ornamental  and  shelter  plant  in  exposed  sites. 

The  Servioo  Tree  is  a  little  one-sided  but  not  disfigured  by  the  wind,  and  may  be 
called  hardy. 

The  Zdbumum  stands  the  wind  moderately  well,  but  is  liable  to  have  its  limbs  broken 
off  at  the  axils. 

The  Common  Thorn  does  well  in  hedge-rows,  and,  altbou|^  one-sided,  affords  a  good 
shelter. 

The  Sloe,  or  Black  Thorny  grows  abundantly  in  hedges,  and  thrives  in  bleak  places  near 
the  sea.  ^ 

The  Everffreen  Oak  has  the  appearance  of  being  hardy,  retaining  a  good  shape  and 
healthy  foliage. 

The  MoUy  makes  a  f^ood  hedge-plant  in  exposed  places,  as  it  grows  close,  and  although 
mnch  blown  to  one  side,  it  attains  considerable  size  and  affords  good  shelter. 

The  Hotel  grows  to  a  moderate  size  in  extreme  exposures,  but  is  much  one-sided  and 
less  hardy  than  the  thorn. 

The  Slder  grows  fast^  and  is  a  good  nurse-plant  in  suitable  places. 

The  Portugal  Laurel  does  not  make  great  progress  in  the  face  of  the  wind,  and  is  one- 
sided, and  very  much  cut  on  the  expMcd  side. 

The  Common  Laurel  has  rather  a  tnin  foliage,  but  takes  a  good  upward  growth. 

The  Jrbntua  grows  in  moderately-exposed  places  in  a  very  headthy  state,  with  beau- 
tiful foliage,  and  well  covered  with  fiowers  and  fruit. 

The  Seotdi  Fir  are  often  very  one-sided  when  firom  twelve  to  twenty  years  planted, 
and  very  bare  of  branches  on  the  windy  side.  Old  trees  generally  have  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance, and  are  not  mnch  cut  by  the  wind. 

The  Austrian  Pine  is  very  healthy  and  robusty  with  its  branches  growing  out  well 
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against  the  wiDd,  and  the  branohea  and  foliage  retaining  th^ir  natural  position  and 
color.  It  doee  not  grow  upward  like  the  Scotch  fir,  bnt  more  stifil  and  with  an  aban* 
dance  of  branches.  It  is,  therefore,  mnch  recommended  for  margins  of  exposed  phin* 
tations. 

The  Pinoitet  doee  not  rapear  to  be  hardy,  and  is  liable  to  be  blown  one-sided. 

The  Larch  is  not  at  idl  hardy  in  yery  exposed  places,  and  shows  signs  of  early  decay. 

The  CamiBum  or  2farw€iy  8prio$  is  generally  one-sided,  and  the  foliage  browned  on  the 
exposed  side.    It  is  not  adapted  for  extreme  exposures. 

The  aOxtr  Jlr,  growing  in  very  exposed  eitnatlonsy  with  hard-wood  trees,  lias  been 
found  to  thrive  extremmy  welL 

The  EnglMi  Tew  will  grow  to  a  good  sice,  but  is  one-sided  when  exposed  to  prevail* 
iuff  winds,  with  an  appearance  of  averafce  hardiness. 

The  Cedar  of  Ldfatum,  although  growing  to  a  considerable  size,  is  generally  a  little 
one-sided,  and  its  top  nowing  away  from  the  blast. 

The  Cedrus  Deodoraaoe^  not  succeed  well  in  exposed  places. 

The  Weynumtk  PUU9  do  not  succeed  in  exposed  places,  and  in  moderately-windy  places 
lean  much  from  the  winds. 

The  CupreBtui  nuiorocarpa  grows  well  out  against  the  wind,  and  is  well  worth  plant- 
ing in  moderate  exposures. 

The  CtyreMtia  Laweoniana  grows  moderately  well  in  exposed  situations,  and  keeps  its 
shape  fairly  well. 

Tlie  TkMfcpeii  bormttt  makes  more  luxuriant  growth  than  the  latter,  and  from  the 
strength  of  its  foliage  appears  better  suited  than  the  latter  to  exposed  planting. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  sycamore,  maple,  and  wych-elm  have  been  founa  to  be  uie  most 
hardy  and  most  suitable  deciduous  trees  for  planting  in  exposed  situations,  and  the 
Austrian  pine  among  conifers.  The  evergreen  oak^  arbutus,  and  holly,  the  best  ever- 
green shrubs  of  large  size,  and  the  sea-buckthorn,  wild  cherry,  elder,  and  mountain-ash, 
of  small-sized  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  deciduous  kinds. 

In  making  plantations  in  exposed  sitnations,  it  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  have  them  of  as  large  an  area  as  possible,  for  trees  will  in 
many  oases  thrive  in  large  masses  which  would  actually  starve  in  small 
clumps  or  belts.  The  soil  should  be  well  trenched  or  drained,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  hardy  varieties  that  are  suited  to 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted.  The  plants  should  be  small  when 
transplanted,  and  those  that  are  known  to  stand  severe  winds  should 
form  the  margin,  while  the  more  valuable  kinds  are  planted  in  the  in- 
terior. In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  Judicious  to  plant  thickly  with 
the  view  of  shelter,  and  thin  early,  so  as  to  bring  up  the  trees  in  a  healthy 
and  hardy  state,  taking  girth  with  their  height. 

ON  THE  SOILS  AND  SUBSOILS  SUITED  FOB  PLANTING. 

[The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  prize  essay  by  John  Nisbet,  assist- 
ant conservator  of  forests  in  British  Burmah,  as  printed  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  1876.  The  writer, 
having  learned  his  profession  in  Germany,  admits  that  his  views  con- 
form to  the  practice  of  that  country,  which  differs  somewhat  from  that 
adopted  elsewhere;  but,  as  the  principles  stated  admit  of  qualified 
application  in  our  country,  it  is  believed  that  the  leading  points 
embraced  will  be  of  interest  to  the  American  reader.] 

The  growth  of  any  particular  tree  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  situation  on  which  it  occurs.  As  regards  the  soil,  we  must  take 
into  account: 

1.  Chemical  composition*  ,  4.  Depth  of  soil. 

2.  Amount  of  moisture.  6.  Quantity  of  humus. 

3.  Degree  of  looseness.  6.  Nature  of  the  subsoiL 

1.  The  ekemical  campimtian  of  ihe  soil  affects  the  tree  indirectly,  by 
means  of  its  physical  properties  (as  amount  of  moisture  and  degree  of 
looseness  or  porosity),  and  also  directly,  by  the  mineral  matter  taken  up 
by  the  rootlete  and  deposited  in  the  wood  and  leaves  in  their  annual 
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growth.  This  mineral  matter,  which  remains  as  ashes  when  wood  is 
completely  barned,  forms  a  small  percentage  of  the  contents  of  the  tree^ 
and  according  to  some  (Dr.  G.  Heyer,  director  of  the. Forest  Academy, 
Miinden),  Is  fonnd  in  safflcient  quantity  in  almost  all  varieties  of  soil. 
In  addition,  rain,  snow,  dew,  and  hail  are  continaally  bringing  fresh 
supplies. 

24  The  amowU  of  moktwre  in  $cil  is  of  the  utmost  imx>ortance,  for  the 
supply  of  the  rootlets  of  trees.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  water  given 
forth  through  the  leaves  during  the  annual  period  of  vegetation.  The 
soil  must,  therefore,  be  aUe  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture*  Loose  sand, 
with  a  small  percentage  of  day,  absorbs  easily,  but  does  not  retain  it 
Binding  clay  absorbs  slowly  and  to  moderate  extent,  but  is  very  reten- 
tive.   A  mixture  of  vegetable  mold  modifies  both  extremes. 

There  are  five  degrees  of  moisture  in  soils: 

(1)  Wet. — On  lifting  a  handful,  water  drops  to  the  ground. 

(2)  M&i8t-—On  squeezing  a  handful,  water  dropd  to  the  ground. 

(3)  Freih. — On  squeezing  a  handful|  traces  of  moisture  remain  on  the 
land. 

(4)  Dry.'^n  squeezing  a  handftil,  no  traces  df  moisture  remain  on 
the  nana. 

(5)  Arid. — On  being  merely  rubbed,  it  flies  off  as  dust 
The  degree  of  loosenesB. — ^The  more  day  there  is  in  Soil  the  more 

binding  it  is,  and  according  as  sand  or  lime  is  added  the  more  it  be- 
comes loose.  Binding  clay  opposes  tree-growth,  by  not  allowing  the 
free  entrance  of  moisture  and  air.  On  the  contrary,  very  loose  soils, 
especially  if  shallow,  are  apt  to  become  dry,  and  are  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  frosts,  while  trees  having  no  firm  support  in  the  shallow, 
unretentiye  soil  often  tall  in  storms.  Bere,  again,  both  extremes  are 
modified  by  an  admixture  of  humas» 
4.  Depth  of  soil  favors  the  growth  of  trees,  sinoe*- 

(a)  More  moisture  is  absorbed,  and  is  retained  longer )  and 

(b)  The  roots  are  more  developed,  and  the  supply  of  sap  is  greater, 
and  the  cubic  contents  of  the  tree  are  greater  than  on  shallow  soil. 

The  classification  of  soils  according  to  depth  may  be— 

(1)  Very  ehaUow. — ^Less  than  6  inches  in  depth. 

(2)  8hailow.^¥tom  6  inches  to  a  foot. 

(3)  Middle  deep.-^From  1  to  2  feet. 

(4)  Deep.^Vtom  2  to  4  feet 

g)  Vmy  deep.— O'feT  4  feet, 
ild,  loamy  soil,  in  which  sand  and  lime  are  preseht  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  clay — deep,  fi^esh,  and  rich  in  vegetable  mold,  is  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  many  forest  trees,  such  as  oak.  Lime  is  best  suited  for 
beech,  ash,  maples,  elms,  black  or  Austrian  pine  (P.  amtriaca)^  dwarf 
pine  (P.  mighue  of  Loudon),  and  yew.  As  already  remarked,  a  binding 
clay,  without  sufQcient  humus,  is  not  suitable  for  forest  trees.  In  the 
heat  of  summer  it  cracks  and  injures  the  rootlets.  A  soil  composed  of 
quartz  sand,  with  a  small  percentage  of  clay,  fi:esh  and  rich  in  humus, 
will  nourish  sufBciently  any  tree  growing  in  Great  Britain,  if  not  too 
shallow.  Soils,  if  rich  (minerally),  although  they  yield  trees  of  greater 
height  and  solid  contents,  will^  if  moist,  produce  timber  of  inflsrior  quality 
and  less  durability.  Dry  and  arid  soils,  if  properly  treated,  will,  as  a 
rule,  nourish  the  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  eylvestrie)^  along  with  which  the 
birch  might  be  grown,  if  advisable.    In  theKorth  German  plain,  where 

Eine  forests  are  cut  through  by  railroads,  safety  belts  are  planted  with 
irch,  to  prevent  sparks  from  reaching  the  tinder-like  leaves  tiiat  cover 
the  soil. 
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0.  The  guantUf  of  humus  canidinei  in  a  ioil^  plays  an  important  part  la 
regard  to  the  growth  of  trees ;  for  by  tbe  deoompositiou  of  tbe  leave^^ 
carl^OD  and  varioas  chemical  eompoonds  forming  ashes,  are  returned  to 
the  soil.  Carbonic  acid,  formed  by  the  deoompositiou  of  humuSf  affords 
indispensable  nourishment  to  trees,  and  decomposes  soch  minerals  as 
occur,  so  that  they  become  soluble  in  water  and  are  absorbed  by  the 
rootlets  in  the  form  of  alkalies.  Humus  also  absorbs  from  the  atmo»* 
phere  ammonia  (N  H3),  oxygen,  moisture,  &6.,  all  necessary  for  tbe 
nourishment  of  plants.  It  has  *a  high  d^^ree  of  power  for  absorbing 
and  retaining  moisture,  and  is  only  m^erately  binding ;  it  renders  more 
loose  a  binding  clayey  soil,  and  binds  a  loose  sandy  one. 

6.  H^  nature  of  the  subsoil  affects  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
timber  produced,  since  it  materially  affects  the  quantity  of  moisture 
contained  in  any  soil.  It  may  be  iropervions,  or  cleft  in  horizontal  or 
Inclined  layers.  Subsoils  of  plastic  clay,  or  of  quartz  conglomerate,  are 
the  most  unfavorable.  Loams,  marls,  or  peat,  are  more  suitable  (when 
the  latter  are  not  too  wet},  and  such  rocks  as  are  mod^mtely  cleft,  so 
that  the  upper  soil  cap  b^  only  moderately  moist 

Concerning  the  situation  of  the  soil,  we  must  <H>iisidei — 

1.  Height  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

2.  Aspect  or  inclination  toward  one  of  the  points  of  the  compass. 

3.  Angle  of  inclination  toward  the  horizontal. 

1.  Edght  above  sea-level — Trees  reach  their  limit  in  a  vertical  direc* 
tion  very  soon,  as  tbe  mean  temperature  diminishes  about  lo  F.  for  each 
450  feet  of  elevation.  Trees  growing  on  suitable  soils  at  the  sealevel, 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber,  and  most  seed,  but  the  quality 
IS  not  BO  good,  owing  to  rapid  growth.  The  following  may  be  accepted 
as  average  heights  of  forest  trees  in  Germany: 

1,200  to  1,300  feetr-bornbeam  and  Scotch  fir,  the  latter  in  dnxed  forests 
growing  much  bigber,  bat  it  is  comparatively  inelastio,  and  often  suf- 
fen  from  snow-break. 

1,000  to  1,700  fe^,r— birch,  elm,  and  in  favorable  circumstances,  oak. 

2,200  to  2^400  ftot,-^beeoh,  maple,  ash,  and  birch  (Betula  ptibescens), 

8,000  feet  (and  often  higber),*«-eiiver  fir  (4hi^ jfeotiTwta)^  spruce  fir  {Picea 
exoelsa)^  and  larch. 

The  heights  to  which  these  trees  ascend  monntain  slopes,  are  modi- 
fied by  the  following  circumstancejs : 

2.  Inolination  of  the  hiUside  toward  one  of  the  points  of  the  compass,-^ 
The  greatest  quantity  of  timber  is  produced  on  gently  sloping  eastero, 
northeastern,  and  northern  hillsides,  which  are  moist  and  cool.  The 
more  southern  aspects,  however,  produce  the  most  durable  timber;  but 
young  plantations,  or  natural  nndergrowth  are  exposed  to  the  burning 
rays  or  the  sun  and  partly  to  dangerous,  late  firosts.  The  nortbeastt 
east,  and  southeast  aspects  are  most  exposed  to  late  iroets.  The  west 
aspect,  when  exposed,  produces  the  least  quantity  of  timber,  fi)rit  is  from 
this  point  that  violent  winter  storms  generally  come. 

3.  Angle  of  inclination, — ^This  has  a  most  poVerful  influence  on  tbe 
growth  of  trees,  for  the  greater  the  angle,  the  more  marked  are  the  differ- 
ences in  tlie  quantity  of  the  timt>er  pr<^nced.  An  inclined  plane  should,. 
ceteris  paribus^  yield  more  timber  than  a  horizontal  plane. 

a.  Because  it  is  gv*eater  in  the  ratio  of  the  secant  to  the  radius,  and 
the  trees  do  not  stand  quite  vertical,  and 

b.  Because  each  tree  receives  more  light  on  a  gradual  slope. 

In  reality,  however,  this  is  not  tbe  case,  for  on  the  hillsides  the  soil  is 
usually  wanting  in  depth  and  also  in  moistctte.    After  heavy  rains  som^ 
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of  the  soil  is  always  carried  down  into  the  valleys,  which  are  thns  en- 
liched  from  the  neighboring  hills.  According  to  the  angle  of  incli- 
nation, a  bill  might  be  described  as  gently  sloping  np  to  1(P  from  the 
horizontal ;  moderately  steep,  from  11^  to  20^;  steep,  from  21^  to  SiP^ 
and  very  steep  when  over  3<K>. 

In  addition  to  these  three  chief  features,  the  local  climate  and  the 
growth  of  trees  are  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  character  of  the  sur- 
ronnding  district,  and  the  form,  extenti  and  direction  of  the  ranges  of 
hills  on  which  the  forests  are. 

The  various  saik  suUed/ar  different  hard-ioood  treee. 

The  Bbboh  {FagtLs  siflvatica),  is  the  only  hard  i^rood  by  nature  ad- 
mirably suited  for  growth  in  unmixed  forests.  Its  leaves,  rich  in  potash, 
decay  easily,  and  f<)rm  an  excellent  humus.  In  high-timbco*  forests,  it 
finds  its  proper  place,  growing  best  where  the  foliage  forms  an  almost 
unbroken  roof,  which  hinders  the  sun  from  drying  the  soil.  Its  period 
is  usually  100  to  120  years,  being  longer  on  poor  soila.  It  is  not  suited 
for  coppice,  because  its  power  of  sending  up  shoots  from  the  stool  is  not 
great,  and  their  growth  is  slow :  but  in  lime  soils  this  power  is  greater. 
It  occurs  as  coppice  under  standards  where  the  latter  throw  much  shade 
on  the  underwood,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  oak  standards,  the  ground 
should  be  well  shaded  from  the  sun.  On  lime,  and  the  milder  clay  soils, 
it  thrives  as  standards,  but  it  then  overshadows  more  than  any  other 
tree.  Its  wood  is  usually  worth  less  than  other  hard  woods  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  beech  requires  a  strong  mineral  soU,  fresh  and  rich  in  humus. 
It  is  often  found  with  the  oak  on  sandy -loamy  deposits,  if  not  too  dry  or 
too  moist ;  but  on  poorer  and  lighter  soils,  or  in  exposed  places,  it  grows 
slowly,  andl^he  soil  becomes  impoverished.  The  true  home  of  the  beech 
is  on  lime,  basalt,  and  greenstone  if  the  soil  is  not  too  thin.  This  par- 
tiality for  lime  is  shown  in  the  smoothness  of  bark,  the  straightness  of 
trnnks,  and  their  freedom  from  branches ;  the  annual  growth  is  great, 
and  reproduction  by  natural  means  e^sy.  In  fresh,  sheltered  places  on 
lime,  the  beech  bears  seeds  early  (beginning  about  the  seventeenth  or 
nineteenth  year),  and  continues  to  do  so  atintervals'of  three  to  five  years 
and  in  abundance. 

The  Oak  (Queroue  eeaeUifolia  and  Q. peduneulata)  was  relatively  more 
imi>ortaut  among  forest  trees  a  century  or  two  ago  than  now.  Sxtensive 
forests  of  this  timber  have  since  been  cleared  for  cultivation)  so  that  the 
noblest  forests  are  now  among  the  hills. 

On  account  of  diminishing  supply  and  rising  demand  for  oak  timber 
much  *has  been  done  of  late  to  promote  its  cultivation.  Young  trees 
shelter  the  soil  from  the  sun,  but  as  they  advance  they  demand  more 
light  and  room,  so  that  many  die  unless  seasonably  thinned.  In  forests 
the  oak  assumes  greater  dimensionB  when  grown  with  other  oaks  alone, 
for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  it  thrivei  best  with  the  crown  freOj 
tlie  stem  sheltered  and  in  shade^  and  the  foot  under  covering.  The  Q.pedunt- 
culata  is  disposed  to  develop  many  branches  but  where  this  is  not  pos- 
sible (as  in  forests  of  beech  and  oak)  the  stem  is  straight  and  free  from 
branches  to  70  or  80  feet,  and  the  whole  height  100  to  130  feet  The 
tap  root  penetrates  5  or  6  feet  in  good  soil,  so  that  the  subsoil  is  of 
great  importance  in  its  growth  and  quality.  Moderately  cleft  and  in 
clined  limestones,  and  the  milder  clay  slates,  the  richer  sandstones  and 
marls,  granite,  basalt^  greenstone  and  clayey  porphyry,  and  good  peat 
are  favorable  subsoils  for  both  kinds  of  oak,  as  they  generally  continue 
fresh,  and  are  not  apt  to  h(Ad  water.  .  The  timber  of  this  kind  is  of  flue 
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texture,  toagh,  hardi  and  heavy.  It  Is  the  strongest  and  most  dnrabfe 
timber  grown  in  large  qaantities  in  Europe,  and  is  indispensable  in 
ship  bailding,  in  the  conatrnction  of  mills,  and  structures  in  or  near 
water,  and  when  submerged  is  indestructible.  The  Q.  semlifolia  does 
not  grow  so  quickly  but  has  a  longer  life,  is  more  duiposed  to  form 
branches,  but  may  under  favorable  circumstances  grow  to  equal  size. 
The  roots  do  not  penetrate  so  deep,  the  wood  is  less  tough  and  elastic, 
is  more  easily  split,  and  therefore  more  prized  by  coopers.  Being  of 
coarser  teztnre  it  is  not  so  well  suited  for  carving  and  ci|»binet  work, 
and  being  heavier  it  forms  better  firewood,  the  proportion  being  as  12 
to  11.  As  a  building  timber  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  Q.  pedunculata. 
The  latteiL  prefers  plains,  warm,  sunny  valleys,  and  outlyiug  hills  of 
mountain  nuiges,  while  the  former  is  at  home  on  the  mountains  them- 
selves. They  often  grow  together,  but  the  Q.  sesM^olia  ascends  the 
slopes  to  a  greater  height,  althongh  it  does  not  grow  so  far  north  and 
prefers  the  south  and  west  slopes. 

The  oak  is  not  by  natnre  intended  to  form  extensive  and  unmixed 
fbrests,  but  requires  the  aid  of  a  shade-enduring  and  soil-improving  tree } 
for  the  growth  of  oak  depends  less  on  the  kind  of  soil  than  on  its  quality, 
depth,  and  freshness,  'So  tree  is  better  qualified  to  perform  these  fnnc* 
tions  than  the  beech.  In  coppice  wood  with  standards  or  reserved  trees, 
the  oak  enjoys  the  sunlight,  and  does  not  throw  much  shade  on  the 
coppice  below^-acqnires  moderate  thickness,  but  at  the  expense  of  its 
branches,  and  comes  to  greatest  maturity  at  200  to  240  years,  but  when 
well  exposed  to  the  sun  may  be  felled  much  sooner.*  In  order  to  obtain 
valuable  timber  in  such  cases,  the  trees  must,  ere  they  grow  too  old,  be 
stripped  of  their  lower  branches,  as  &r  as  practicable. 

Oak  reproduces  itself  from  stools,  and  is  suitable  for  coppices,  the 
wood  (generally  at  the  period  of  16  years)  being  cut  and  peeled  for  tan- 
ners' use.  The  bark  is  most  prized  when  grown  on  strong  mineral  soil 
on  hill-sides  in  sunny  exposures,  where  &e  trees  have  not  been  too 
diosely  planted,  and  have  room  for  development.  It  is  best  before  it 
begins  to  split  In  higher  ^situations  the  Q.  sesM^foUa  is  said  to  yield 
bark  in  greater  quantity  and  of  better  quality  than  the  Q.  pedunculata. 

The  growth  of  oak  depends  less  on  the  kind  of  soil  than  on  its  quality, 
the  amount  of  humus,  and,  above  all,  of  moisture  contained  in  it  The 
best  growth  occurs  in  a  deep,  somewhat  loose  loamy  sand,  or  sandy  loam, 
but  it  thrives  well  on  loam  or  sand.  Although  it  prefers  moisture,  it 
wUI  not  grow  in  marshes  unlejM  drained. 

The  oak  thrives  exceedingly  well  when  mingled  with  beech,  because 
its  penetrating  roots  draw  Uieir  support  more  from  the  sub6oil,^while 
the  beech  spreads  its  roots  near  the  surface.  This  association  does  not 
prosper,  however,  in  exposed  situations  or  on  shallow  soils. 

The  Ash  (JPraxinus  exceUiar),  Maple  (Acer  platanoides)^  Syoahobb 

iAoer  p$eudoplataim8)j  and  Elm  {Ulmtu)  have  much  in  common,  are 
bund  on  similar  soils,  and  may  be  classed  together  as  regards  their 
treatment 

'The  ash  must  not  be  reared  in  pure  forests,  and  must  have  plenty  of 
light.  Its  thin  foliage  does  not  sufficiently  shade  the  ground,  and  hence 
it  does  well  in  beech  forests.  Even  among  coppices,  it  yields  a  good 
return  if  not  too  mnch  shaded  bv  the  standarda  It  grows  readily  from 
stools,  and  may  be  grown  with  oak,  maple,  hazel,  linden,  sycamore^, 
elm,  hornbeam,  and  beech,  with  good  results.  It  is  most  liable  to  injury 
from  the  rapid  growth  of  grass.  Dry,  poor  soils  are  not  suitable,  and 
it  desires  a  moist  and  even  wet  soil.  Its  true  home  is  on  rich,  loose, 
strong,  mineral  soils,  abounding  in  hnmnsj  and  even  on  binding  ones,  if 
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ftrtile.  It  ascends  as  high  as  the  oak  and  beech  on  monhtainsy  and  tn 
moist  soils  it  thrives  with  the  alder.  The  maples  can  bear  more  shade 
than  the  ash,  and  in  some  parts  of  Holland,  on  fresh,  strong,  mineral 
soils,  they  prosper  as  underwood  in  oak  forests,  bat  they  cannot  bear 
shade  like  the  beech  or  hornbeam,  and,  on  the  whole,  need  much  snnlight. 
When  they  grow  in  shade,  the  gronnd  mnst  be  exceedingly  favorable* 
For  this  reason,  they  are  not  met  with  in  extensive  pore  timber  forests^ 
bnt  often  on  ridi  soils,  especially  lime,  scattered  among  beeches,  singly 
or  in  groups. 

As  standards  in  composition  forests  tb^y  (especially  the  sycamore) 
yield  a  wood  mnch  valued  for  cabinet  making  and  carving.  Here  they 
thrive  on  suitable  soil,  and  do  not  injure  the  underwood  by  shading 
Even  as  a  part  of  the  coppice  they  return  a  good  revenue,  for  they  pro- 
duce numerous  shoots,  and  are  not  so  much  iz\|ured  by  shade  as  the  ash 
or  elm.  The  maples  love  fresh,  strong  mineral  soils,  such  as  lime  and 
basalt — ^in  short,  such  as  the  beech,  bnt  do  not  bear  so  mnch  moisture 
as  the  ash  and  elm.  The  maple  grows  chiefly  on  low  hilly  land  and  oo 
plains,  and  extends  fiirther  tforth  than  the  sycamore,  which  seeks  the 
more  mountainous  districts,  and  grows  at  higher  elevations.  The  sycai' 
more  makes  greater  claims  on  the  soil  in  mineral  strength  and  moisture 
than  the  maple.  In  dry  exposed  situations,  or  very  near  the  sea,  neither 
of  the  maples  shows  a  lively  growth. 

The  Elm  has  always  been  highly  prised  on  account  of  the  flue  color 
and  texture  of  the  wood,  and  its  durability  when  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Like  the  oA,  this  tree  has  a  tap-root,  requiring  a  deep  soil,  not 
too  binding.  It  prefers  a  moist  situation,  but  does  not  thrive  In  marshy 
districts.  Lime,  basalt,  greenstone,  loam,  and  the  better  kinds  of  saoa, 
with  a  plentiful  admixture  of  humus,  are  the  soils  best  adapted  for  the 
elm.  It  is  little  suited  for  pure  forests ;  grows  well  as  standards,  and 
on  rich  soil  bears  the  shade  of  standards  fairly  and  shoots  well  £rom  the 
stool,  although  the  power  of  reproduction  soon  gradually  diminishes. 
Along  streams  and  in  moist  situations,  elms  are  frequently  pollarded  for 
the  production  of  timber  prized  for  cabinet-making,  &c,  the  knots  in 
pollard  timber  being  due  to  numerous  arrested  adventitious  buds. 

Mixed  forests  of  i>eech,  ash,  maple,  and  efm  are  found  to  thrive  well, 
and  yield  a  larger  revenue  than  either  of  them  alone,  and  rules  for  their 
eultivation  and  renewal  are  laid  down  in  detail. 

HoBNBBAH  {Oarpintts  betulus)^  like  the  beech,  is  chiefly  used  for  fuel 
in  Germany,  and  is  seldom  allowed  to  attain  large  dimensions.  From 
its  hardness  of  wood,  it  is  more  difiScnlt  to  work,  but  gives  more  heat 
than  .^;^eech,  and  in  sawing  and  cutting,  tools  lose  their  edge  very  soon* 
It  is  used  for  cogs,  screws,  ax-handles,  joiners'  tools,  shoe-iast&  and  the 
like.  It  is  often  regarded  by  the  forester  as  an  enemy,  and,  when  once 
it  has  gained  a  footing,  it  is  tenacious  of  life.  It  ste^s  into  beech  and 
oak  forests,  especially  when  growing  in  fresh,  humus  soils,  and  prefers 
the  fertile  plains  and  undulating  hill-sides  to  the  higher  mountain -tops« 
It  is  the  hardiest  of  hard  woods,  and  will  withstand  late  frosts,  damages 
from  gnawing  animals,  and  other  injuries  wonderfully  well  if  fairly 
rooted.    Its  average  life  is  eighty  years. 

In  general,  the  ^ect  which  the  soil  and  subsoil  have  on  the  quality 
of  timber  may  be  expressed  shortly  but  scientifically  as  follows :  The 
oombugtible  tissues  of  timber,  or  those  liable  to  decay  by  exposure  to 
atmospheric  or  other  agencies,  are,  carbon^  oxygen^  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 
The  absolutely  necessary  constitaents  of  the  ashes^  or  portions  not  liable 
to  decay,  are  iron^  eaUmm^  potassium^  and  sodium;  along  with  these  are 
often  to  be  found  magnesium^  manganese^  silicon^  sulphur ^  and  phos* 
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fih4)rv$.  It  follotrsy  then,  that  aocordiDg  act  the  peroentftge  of  combos- 
tible  tissae  exceeds  that  of  the  incombastible  the  timber  will  be  less 
dorable,  and  hence,  for  technical  porposes,  of  less  value.  Therefbre, 
soils  and  sabsoils  in  which  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  lime,  potassSam, 
silica,  &c. — ^in  short,  those  Hch  in  alkaUe^^  prodoce  timber  of  the  best 
quality,  while  soch  as  contain  an  overabundance  of  moisture  yield  tim* 
ber  neither  of  saoh  darability  nor  of  so  high  valoe. 

PLANTHf  a  OV  THE  JLSH. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Bndd,  now  of  Ames,  Iowa,  in  a  paper  pnblished  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Horticnltnral  Society  (1867-^68,  p. 
72),  advises  keeping  the  seeds  of  the  ash  through  the  winter  in  kegs 
or  boxes,  mixed  with  clean  moist  sand,  taking  care  that  they  become 
Bwther  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  Freezing  will  do  no  hann.  The  ground, 
should  be  marked  and  prepared  as  for  com,  and  planted  at  the  in- 
tersections, placing  foor  to  six  seeds  in  a  hilL  They  should  be  care- 
fully cultivated,  and  the  next  spring  thinned  to  one  plant  in  each  hill, 
the  vacancies  beiag  supplied*  By  planting  thns  thickly,  the  young 
trees  get  a  straight  growth.  At  the  end  of  six  years,  every  alternate 
row  north  and  soath  should  be  thinned  ont^  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
every  alternate  tree  in  each  row.  When  twelve  years  old,  on  good  soil 
aod  with  proper  coteure  the  first  four  years,  the  grove  would  have  12,000 
trees  on  10  acres,  averaging  8  inches  in  diameter*  By  cutting  the  stump 
close  to  the  groand,  and  covering  with  a  light  furrow  on  each  side,  a 
second  growth  is  obtained  in  eight  or  ten  years,  more  valuable  than  the 
first* 

Prof.  0.  S.  Sargent,  in  speaking  of  this  timber,  says :  ^ 

To  develop  fte  beet  qnalitlee  the  white  ash  should  be  planted  in  a  oool,  deep,  moist, 
but  well-di»hied  soil,  where  it  wiU  make  a  rapid  nowth.  That  the  phmtation  may  be 
aa  early  profitable  ae  poeelble,  the  yovag  tieee  MioQld  be  inserted  la  rows  three  fset 
apart,  the  plants  being  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  This  wonld  give  7,260  {slants  to 
the  acre,  which  shoald  be  gradaally  thinned  until  108  trees  are  left  standing;,  twenty 
feet  a}>art  ea6h  way.  The  flfst  thinninf;,  which  mi^ht  be  made  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  woald  give  4,000*hoop-p61ea»  whioh  at  present  priee  would  be  worth  9400. 

The  rsmaiaiiig  thinnings,  made  at  different  periods  np  to  twanty«five  or  thirty 
years,  would  {voduce  some  three  thousand  trees  more,  worth  at  least  three  times  as 
much  as  the  first  thinnings.  Such  outtlnj<s  would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  planting, 
the  care  of  the  plantation  and  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  anil  would  leave 
the  land  covered  with  trees  eapable  of  being  turned  into  money  at  a  moment's  notice, 
or  whose  value  wonld  inereaselor  a  hundred  years,  making  no  mean  inheritance  (ox 
the  descendants  of  a  Massachusetts  fiirmer.  The  planting  of  the  white  ash  as  a  shade 
and  roadside  tree  is  especially  recommended,  ana  for  that  purpoae  it  ranks,  among 
our  native  trees,  next  to  the  sugar-maple. 

THB  PLANTUffO  OV  SA1Q>  DtTlTXS. 

Ko  application  of  sylvicnlture  is  more  important  than  that  of  plant- 
ing on  the  donee  npon  the  seashore,  where,  under  extraordinary  diffl* 
culties,  a  forest  growth  has  in  many  instances  been  started  and  main* 
taiued  npon  drifting  sands,  and  a  certain  permanentrevennesecuredfrom 
sterile  tracts,  whi^,  by  constant  encroachment  npon  the  caUivuted 
ooantry  behind  them,  had  done  vast  iiyory  by  burying  fertile  flcdds  with 
barren  sands.  This  sntrject  has  with  us  something  more  than  a  histori- 
cal interest,  becanse  we  have  along  our  coast,  as  at  Cape  God  and  other 
points  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  shores  of  Florida,  on  tiie  Golf  coast,  on 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  border  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  some  places 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  tracts  of  drifting  sand  that  have  done  local  damage, 

i  AgrUsuXiure  #/  IfMfsdkiMetfs,  167&^6^  p.  808. 
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and  which  have  been  objects  of  solicitnde  and  expense  in  arresting 
tlieir  extension  and  covering  their  surface  with  a  vegetable  growth. 

In  1780,  M.  Br6montier,  availing  himself^  it  is  said,  of  a  aoggestion 
made  by  a  priest,  cnrate  of  Mimizon,  devised  the  means  of  fixing  these 
dnnes,  and  pnblished  tlie  memoir  below  cited,^  in  which  the  principles  in- 
volved in  their  formation  were  carefully  studied,  and  remedies  were  sug- 
gested. These  the  experience  of  nearly  a  century  has  fully  justified.' 
He  undertook,  in  1787,  under  the  patronage  of  government,  the  plant- 
ing of  maritime  pines  with  great  success. 

The  Code  of  Dunes  in  France  dates  from  13  Messidor,  year  IX  (July 
2, 1801),  and  directs  that  measures  shall  be  taken  for  continuing  to  fix 
and  plant  the  dunes  on  the  coast  of  Oascony,  beginning  with  those  of 
La  Teste,  after  the  plans  presented  by  citisen  Br6montier,  engineer  in 
chief.  A  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  engineer  in  chief 
of  the  dex>artment  as  president,  a  forest  admini^rator,  and  three  mem* 
bers  itom  the  Society  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Belles-lettres  of  Bordeaux, 
section  of  agriculture,  to  be  appointed  by  the  prefect  upon  nomination 
of  the  society.  This  commission  was  to  direct  and  suiiervise  the  work 
and  disburse  the  fhnds  set  apart  for  tiiis  object.  In  1808  a  similar  com- 
mission was  api>ointed  for  the  department  of  Landes.  In  1810  another 
decree  was  issued  for  the  preparation  of  plans  by  the  engineers  of  the 
Fonts  et  OhaussSeSj  for  the  fixing  and  planting  of  all  dunes  in  the  marl- 
time  departments  wherever  they  existed,  and  in  case  they  were  the 
property  of  communes  or  of  individuals  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
execute  the  works  ordered,  then  the  expenses  were  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  State,  who  reserved  all  the  profits  f]x>m  cuttings  or  other  income  un- 
til the  expenses  were  recovered  with  interest,  when  they  were  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  owners  with  obligation  of  maintenance  of  the  improve- 
ments made.  Cuttings  of  every  kind  were  forbidden  on  such  places 
unless  specially  authorized,  and  provision  was  made  for  guarding  pres- 
ent and  future  works  of  this  kind  under  the  same  rules  that  applied  to 
commufial  forests. 

By  an  ordinance  of  February  6, 1817,  these  works  in  the  departments 
of  Gironde  and  Landes,  under  the  director-general  of  Fonts  et  ChaussSes^ 
under  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  an  annnal  credit  of  not  less  than 
90,000  francs  was  granted  for  this  service;  but  whenever  the  plantations 
were  definitely  established,  their  care  was  assigned  to  the  forest  depart- 
ment, the  seeds  and  brush  being  furnished  by  the  latter. 

^Memaire  mr  le$  Dunes.  By  N.  T.  Br^montier,  1796,  p.  74.  This  is  repablished  in  vol. 
i,  Ist  series,  of  AnmaUs  de»  FonU  et  ChausaAs  ( 1833),  p.  145.  This  engioeer  died  in  Paris, 
in  Angnet,  1809. 

*Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  *^Bepori  <m  ike  Tnei  and  Shrubs 
growing  natunUljf  in  the  FareiU  of  Maasaohusetta,''  i,  p.  88,  savs : 

"  I  visited,  in  1872,  the  region  saved  by  Br^montier,  and  examined  the  work  he  had 
done,  and  its  effects.    The  whole  country,  for  more  than  a  bnndred  miles  along  the 


were  hundreds  of  feet  high.  In  the  midst  of  this  reeovered  region 
stopped  a  day  or  two  at  a  beantif nl  town,  where  a  handred  thousand  persons  from 
Paris  and  other  cities  of  France,  attracted  by  the  genial  climate  and  the  health-giving 
atmoAphere  of  the  pine  forests,  had  passed  the  winter.  I  walked  and  drove  along  the 
sandy  roads,  visited  a  monnment  to  Brtfmontier,  erected  by  his  brother,  ten  miles  or 
more  inland  in  the  redeemed  territory,  and  saw  in  many  places  decidnous  trees— oaks, 
ashes,  beeches,  and  others— growing  luxuriantly  under  the  protection  of  the  pinos. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  while  enjoying  this  the  justice  of  our  countryman  Marsh,  whe 
counted  Br^montier,  and  Beventlov,  who  conducted  a  similaT  work  in  Denmark,  as 
among  the  greatest  bene&ctors  of  their  race.'' 

Historicafinformation  of  interest  relating  to  dunes  will  be  found  in  "The  Earth  as 
Modified  hy  Human  Action."  By  Qeo.  P.  Marsh,  p.  587-608.  Also  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  M.  de  Vasselot,  in  the  Esoue  dee  Eaux  et  For^te,  187& 
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Finally,  by  a  decide  dated  April  29, 1862,  tbe  whole  charge  of  the 
vorks  relating  to  the  danes  was  ossigDed  to  the  ministry  of  finances, 
and  the  immediate  care  to  the  forest  administration,  where  they  now 
r^nain.^ 

The  amount  of  sand  bronght  np  from  the  sea  every  year,  and  the  rate 
of  progression  of  the  dnnes  inland  ^11  depend  npon  the  nature  of  the 
coast,  the  geological  formations  exposed  to  attrition,  and  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  prevailing  winds.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Br6montier, 
who  executed  the  first  snccessfnl  planting  of  dnnes  on  the  southwestern 
coast  of  France  about  a  century  since,  that  these  accumulations  of  sand 
were  formed  less  rapidly  in  earlier  times  than  at  present,  or  they  would 
have  produced  greater  effects,  and  it  is  estimated  that  on  this  coast  the 
sea  delivers  about  25  cubic  meters  of  sand  annually  to  a  linear  meter  of 
shore.*  On  the  coast  of  Southwestern  France,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Adour,  the  sea  is  bordoed  by  dunes  which  were  formerly 
aggressive,  occasioning  great  loss  by  actually  burying  fertile  regions 
and  villages  with  sand,  the  oountiy  still  further  inland  being  sterilized 
from  want  of  shelter  from  ocean  winds. 

No  planting  upon  sand  dunes  can  be  attempted,  nor  can  it  be  main- 
tained when  once  begun,  without  the  protection  of  a  barrier  along  the 
shore.  This  shelter  is  nothing  else  than  an  artificial  dune,  rais^  by 
the  wind  itself,  by  placing  obstructions  in  its  way  that  compel  the 
moving  sands  to  settle  in  the  place  and  manner  where  they  are  needed. 

In  forming  a  littoral  dwne^  a  continuous  line  of  paling  is  first  erected 
porallri  to  the  shore  line,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  back  from  high- 
water  mark.  This  paling  is  made  of  boards  about  1.60  meters  (4  feet  6 
inches)  long,  from  12  to  15  centimeters  (5  to  6  inches)  wide,  1^  inches 
thick,  and  Miarpened  at  the  lower  end.  A  trench  about  15  inches  deep 
is  dug,  and  into  this  the  boards  are  driven  seven  or  eight  inches,  so 
that  when  the  t^nch  is  filled  up  they  will  stand  about  a  meter  out  of 
the  ground.' 

A  space  an  inch  wide  is  left  between  the  boards.  The  sand  is  not 
raised  like  dust,  but  generally  glides  along  near  the  surface^  piles  up 
in  front  of  the  paling,  and,  passing  through,  is  deposited  behind.  The 
process  goes  on  till  Sie  boards  are  buried,  when  they  are  raised  one  at 

^LeB  CodeB  de  Ja  JJaUtation  Forestih-ey  Paris,  1866,  pp.  21&-220.         [  ' 

*Br6moDtleT'8  estimate  was  21^  ouhio  meters.  Laval,  from  observations  made  in 
1824-^  (AndUs  des  PmU  et  ChoM9s^y  1847,  p.  218),  estimates  it  at  35  eabic  meters.  M. 
Datemps  du  Gris,  oonsenrator  of  forests  at  Bordeanz,  fixes  tbe  rate  of  progression  inland 
at  4.3  meters  (14  feet)  a  year,  and  tbe  amount  brought  up  is  76  oubio  meters  to  every 
meter  of  coast  line*  (Supplem&iU  to  Bagneri**  Manual  of  SgUHoultmre,  Englieli  transla- 
tion, p.  72. 

*A  primitive  idea  was  tp  buUd  a  solid  wall :  but  this  would  sooner  or  later  be  buriep 
entirely.  A  barrier  made  by  a  ditch  and  riuge  of  earth  would  serve  while  it  lasted, 
and  hurdles,  formed  of  stakes  and  brush  interwoven,  would  do  service  till  buried  or 
pressed  down  by  th%  weight  of  sand,  and  might  be  carried  up  by  repeated  additions 
at  tbe  top  to  a  certain  distance.  A  close  board  fence  would  cause  eddies  that  would 
scoop  out  a  hoUow  in  fi-ont,  until  the  crest  was  level  with  the  top  of  the  obstruction, 
when  it  would  speedily  be  filled,  and  the  obstraction  burled.  A  paling  secured  to 
8tring*pierB«  with  spaces  between,  was  next  tried,  and  did  well  till  buried ;  but  this 
could  not  be  raiseid.  Snch  a  fence  in  sections  required  too  much  force  to  raise ;  and 
finaUy  a  plain  series  of  separate  boards,  that  might  be  drawn  up  sinffly  from  time  to 
time,  was  found  best  and  cheapest.  Enough  sand  passes  through  to  bank  up  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  the  force  of  the  wind  is  somewhat  relieved  by  the  openmss  that 
allow  it  to  pass.  It  Is  only  by  oblique  currents  that  a  breach  might  be  formed  in  ex- 
posed places. 

A  row  of  stakes  driven  into  the  sand,  with  brush  woven  in  between  a  little  way  up, 
and  more  added  as  they  fill  up  (the  stakes  being  raised  from  time  to  time),  has  been 
tried,  but  found  on  the  whole  not  so  desirable  as  planks.  These  vary,  according  to 
circumstances,  from  1.5  to  2  meters  in  length. 
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a  time.  Bud  tilie  (dpemfjoa  is  eomtfnoed.^  The  dune  under  this  manage- 
ment rises  higher  by  degrees  and  assumes  a  dope  of  fr6m  7  to  12  degrees 
in  front,  and  mach  less  on  the  laod  side.  Praotieally,  the  angle  of  ele- 
vation is  best  at  abont  7^  above  the  horizontal  in  front  and  229  in  the 
rear.  The  wind  paasing  over  the  barrier  strubss  doim  npoo  tiie  opposite 
side,  and,  holloving  oat  the  sand  somewhat^  passes  off,  wUA  its  foree 
practically  broken.  The  fix>nt  slope  may  be  eoocave  in  some  deg^m 
As  soon  as  the  pidingis  a^  th^  begin  to  plant  tofts  of  Armndo  aretuariO'  in 
ftont,  and  in  a  belt  ei^pht  times  wider  than  the  obstacle  o|>posed«  These 
tafts  are  in  qnincnnz  order,  and  closer  together  near  tiie  paling.  The  out- 
side of  these  stop  smne  of  the  sand,  those  farttier  np  stop  more,  and  thus 
an  even  slope  of  the  desired  angle  is  secored  and  maintained.  This  plant 
is  set  in  winter,  and  they  sow  between  them  the  seeds  of  the  same  and 
of  2W^«iii  jfmeaumy  Artenmia^  Sjakile  atorMma,  iSabote,  JSIphedrc^  and 
other  maritime  plants.  Sometimes  bnush  are  aet  in  the  saodi  which 
answers  a  good  porpose.  When  the  dune  has  raised  some  12  meters  in 
height,  it  may  be  iddened  at  the  top  by  snbstitating  for  the  planks  a 
qnadraple  row  of  brash  in  quincunx,  some  15  inches  apart.  A  dane  12 
meters  high  contains  720  enbie  meters  of  sand  to  eaeh  meter,  raanlng 
measore,  and,  wiiere  the  ssad  comes  in  ab  the  rateof  25eabic  metem  a  y ear, 
would  be30yearsin  forming.  The  increase  is  then  about  12  inches  ayear, 
A  rate  of  growth  which  the  tamarisk  will  snpp<urty  and  this  shrab  may 
then  be  planted  on  the  top.  The  slope  should  not  be  raised  more  than 
12<^  in  front,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  carry  the  paliog  farlber 
back,  by  setting  anew  line,  the  top  being  fint  widened  by  means  already 
mentioned. 

Stability  and  steepness  ate  sometimes  secored  on  the  land  side  by  a 
fence  of  stakes  and  woven  brush,  which  must  be  renewed  by  adding  to 
the  top  from  time  to  time.  The  greatest  protection  is  afforded  when  the 
lee  side  is  as  stecfp  as  the  sand  will  lie.  The  grass  and  other  plants 
planted  on  the  front  slope  grow  upward  as  they  are  buried,  and  thns 
the  sand  is  boond  together  in  a  Arm  net  work  of  fibers.  A  hectare  re- 
quires 308  bundles  of  this  plant,  watching  abont  22  pounds  each,  betfdes 
13  pounds  of  seeds.'  These  seeds  are  sown  brsadcast,  and  no  covering 
is  required  other  than  comes  from  treadmg  into  the  saad  as  the  worl^ 
men  pass  tb  and  fto.  A  meter  of  paling  costs  2.5  to  3.0  francs  (16  to  25 
cents  per  foot),  and  will  last  (if  made  of  sap-wood  of  the  maritime  pine, 
and  not  iujeoted)  abont  five  years.  Their  maintenance  costs  half  a  franc 
a  year,  and  the  fencing  with  stakes  and  brush  costs  a  third  of  a  franc 
yearly. 

In  storms  the  wind  win  sometimes  make  breaches  in  tbe  littoral  dune, 
whkffa  most  be  repaired  by  new  palings  in  lines  obliqne  to  the  main  di- 
rection, on  the  steep  side,  until  the  sand  piles  np  to  fill  them.    An  irrup- 

>  A  rode  and  eacpeiwiye  w^y  ot  raising,  fint  triedy  was  by  digging  awa^  the  sand  till 
the  boards  conld  oe  raised  by  hand,  when  tbey  were  planted  anew.  This  softened  the 
sand  and  made  it  liabto  to  be  seooj^ed  ont  bgr  eddies  of  wind.  The^y  next  tried  a  lever, 
placing  a  chain  around  the  j^nk  to  be  raised  and  using  the  top  ox  the  next  a4joiDiDg 
one  as  a  folcnim.  By  raisins  a  little  at  a  time  and  getting  a  new  hold  they  could 
thus  slowly  raise  them  to  thadeaired  height.  By  carrying  niovable  supports  along  and 
raising  by  levers  on  opposite  sides,  using  four  to  eight  men  for  the  service,  the  same 
<oonld  oe  effected*  A  movable  windlass  slid  along  on  the  sands  was  an  improvement, 
because  the  traction  was  vertical;  but  finally  a  movable  frame  with  a  long  lev^ 
mounted  on  runners  that  conld  be  slid  along  the  fence  to  be  raised,  with  pincers  and 
chain,  was  iound  to  operate  with  the  best  advantage.  The  chain  passed  over  an  are 
of  a  circle,  near  the  head  of  the  lever,  and  thus  drew  vertically.  It  is  ^^sily  carried, 
and  may  be  worked  by  one  man. 

*  Equal  to  121  bundles  of  the  plant  and  &2  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
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tion  of  sand  has  been  known  tx>  fbrm  monnds  100^  meteis  high,  bnrying 
bills  of  half  this  height,  and  trees  that  grew  npon  their  summit.* 

When  this  protecting  dnne  has  been  well  established  the  task  of 
planting  the  sands  under  its  shelter  is  begun^  and  continued  until  all 
the  sands  in  the  rear,  perhaps  a  dozen  miles  wide,  are  brought  under 
forest  oultivatHNi.  From  the  esctremely  light  and  arid  nature  of  the 
sand,  it  would  be  impossible  to  transplant  trees,*  and  tiie  only  chance  of 
success  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  seeding  and  protecting  the 
young  plants  until  they  can  take  oare  of  themadres.  The  surfiwe  is 
accordingly  sown  broadcast  with  a  mixture  of  seeds  of  the  maritime 
pine  {Pinus  pmtuUr)^  tite  common  broom  {Sa/rcfthamui  icoparius)^  furze 

LJIlex  nanus)^  and  beach  grass  {Psamma  arenaria).  Where  the  planting 
» done  by  tbeforast  administvati0B,  the  ^wuitity  of  seed  used  is  10  kilo- 
gmms  of  tiie  pine,  9  of  the  brooxu,  4  of  the  Psamms^  The  surface^ 
after  sowing,  is  spread  over  with  a  covering  of  broom^  ftirze,  and  other 
brushwood,  which  is  brought  ia  bundles  and|  when  spread,  is  held  down 
by  a  spadefull  of  earth  thrown  oa  at  intervals  of  aibont  twenty  inches. 
This  covering  is  essential  for  preventing  the  seeds  ftom  being  blown 
away  by  the  wind^  and  some  fertility  is  given  to  the  soil  by  its  decay. 
The  sowing  of  the  seed  and  spreading  of  the  brushwood  must  be  done 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  last  row  ef  the  oovmog  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
work,  must  be  secured  by  an  additional  load  of  earth,  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  {getting  under  and  scattering,  perhaps,  the  work  of  several 
days. 

The  pioes,  fkme,  and  broom  sptout  and  come  up  together,  and  the  ten* 
der  shoots  of  the  pine  grow  best  when  well  screened  by  the  other  plants. 
The  protection  of  the  binsh-wood  must  be  kept  iu  plaee  about  four  years, 
and  its  maintenance  constitutes  the  principal  operation  during  this  pe^ 
Tiod. 

The  littoral  dune  may  in  some  cases  be  itself  seeded  witifci  pine,  a  new 
dune  being  formed  still  nearer  to  the  sea.  But  in  any  event  a  shelter- 
ing dune  is  indispensable,  and  its  maintenance  becomes  a  permanent 
object  of  expense^  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  undertaking  is  diffl- 
cnlt,  and  that  the  direct  profit  consists  in  the  general  benefit  to  the 
country  protected,  and  the  damages  from  encroaching  sands  that  are 
prevented,  rather  than  in  the  valne  of  the  lands  actually  redeemed.  The 
TOst  is  sometimes  as  much  as  $40  per  acre,  as  labor  is  paid  in  France. 
Bnt  ia  securing  this  result  incidental  advantages  are  secured  beyond  the 
Immediate  area  of  the  sands  stocked  with  pines.  The  shallow  lagoons 
and  marshes  behind  the  sands  gradually  become  dry,  and  cultivation  be- 
comes possible  over  wide  areas  as  these  become  more  and  more  sheltered 
1^  the  growiog  teest.  Fiually,  the  timber  of  the  plantatioa  becomes  a 
source  of  profit  from  its  affording  resin  throngh  a  series  of  years,  and 
then  wood ;  bnt  these  are  always  to  be  considered  as  subordinate  results, 
which  ore  not  to  be  sought  at  the  sacrifice  ef  the  main  objeot  {or  which 
the  plootation  was  nmde.' 

.  II  ll.lll  II  II  ■■.■!  ■ 

AlSqnM  lo  3S7 l&Bt.  Laval,  oited  ki  mk  actiolft  upon  Uttottd  daaes  ia  the  S&ms  Sie$ 
Saw^l^FMU,  1675,  p.  131. 

•   s  In  the  Oironde  and  La  Charente  Inf^rienre  the  donee  ^Ktend  ld(  mllee  inland  and 
ape  in^ome'plaieeeSOO  metoni^ab. 

<  Afl  eoon  aa  the  ndiele  is  deycSoped  it  begins  to  itiike  into  the  aand  ior  noietore, 
and  it  eomettmesgrowe  a  fix>^f  or  morD  in  lei^^h  while  the  plant  above  ground  is  gain* 
ing  aa  iooh.  The  oanlllary  altnustion  of  tiio  aand  U  often  qnite  zenuuokiMile,  and  moist- 
we  win  be  found  a  bttle  waa^  down  where  the  8nr£aoe  Is  ae  arid  aa  poaeible. 

4  Eqnol  to  S.4  nonnda  of  pine,  6.86  of  bvoom,  and  3.76  of  Paanna  to  ttie  aeie. 

*The  fofeet  admintatration  in  Franee  has  fixed  the  priee  at  30  franes  per  hectare 
r|2.40  per  acre)  ae  the^normal  revonne  of  the  donea  when  planted  and  bionght  to  full 
eapaoity  of  production.    The  whole  extent  of  dnneA  in  Erance  that  remained  to  be 
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Sand  dunes  in  Belgium, — lu  a  commnDication  from  the  chief  engineer 
in  charge  of  these  works,  received  throagh  the  Belgian  Legation,  dated 
Bruges,  June  4, 1877,  we  learn  *the  following  in  reference  to  the  results 
of  planting  upon  the  dunes  of  Belgium : 

Some  attempts  «t  pUnting  bare  been  undertaken  upon  tbe  dnnee  of  oar  sbore  be- 
tween Blankenbergh  and  Oatend,  and  at  Adinkerke  at  a  plaoe  called  La  Panne.  Tbe 
conifers  do  not  yield  a  good  resnlt,  and,  after  forty  years,  we  find  Weymoutb  pines  and 
tbe  Scotch  and  Anstrian  pines  scarcely  over  0.2  meters  (7.9  inches)  in  diameter,  and  4 
meters  (13  feet)  in  height.  The  specimens  are  gnarled  and  scmbby,  and  broken  at  tbe 
top,  the  winds  being  toe  severe  on  onr  coast  for  the  development  of  these  species.  Tbe 
alaer,  implar,  birch,  and  ash  grow  to  mnch  greater  height  in''  the  depressions  of  the 
danes,  and  better  in  proportion  to  the  hnmidity  of  the  soil  and  shelter  from  the  north 
winds.    The  oak  does  not  succeed. 

Tbe  aspen-poplar  has  been  planted  with  some  sneoess  npon  the  dnnes  at  La  Panne, 
npon  the  estate  of  M.  Borttere,  and  this  agricoltnrist  proposes  to  nse  tbe  sapwood  of 
this  tree^n  the  mannfactnre  of  paper.  He  has  placed  in  tbe  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  at  Amsterdam  (1877)  a  specimen  of  the  paper,  in  sheets,  obtained  from 
trees  fonr  years  old  raised  npon  the  dnnes  of  La  Panne.  The  plantations  of  trees  npon 
dunes,  by  way  of  eocperiment,  have  hitherto  been  quite  limited  in  extent,  tbe  sands  on 
onr  coast  being  generally  fixed  by  means  of  tbe  ojjm  (sand-reed)  and  the  argousiier.  The 
first  of  these  is  planted  in  tufts  of  fifteen  to  twenty  stems,  in  quincunx  order,  about  15 
inches  apart,  and  tbe  months  of  November,  March,  and  April  are  found  most  favorable 
for  this  operation.  The  latter  is  of  tbe  elieagnns  family,  an  indigenous  spring  shrub 
with  a  silvery  leaf,  with  which  they  make  little  hedges  alouf^  the  flanks  oi  tbe  dunes, 
where  most  exposed  to  the  winds,  for  the  purpose  of  bindermg  the  movement  of  the 
sand. 

As  for  tbe  drainage  of  onr  littoral  dunes,  it  Is  simply  done  by  open  trenches,  at  tbe 
lowest  places,  so  that  tbe  water  may  flow  into  the  nearest  streams.  But  at  Scheven- 
inge,  near  the  Hague,  there  are  underground  oondnits,  and  the  water,  which  is  of  ex- 
oeUent  quality,  is  used  at  tbe  capital  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  dunes  on  the  shores  of  Holland  and  Denmark  have  been  an 
object  of  care  by  the  government  for  a  long  period,  reliance  being 
chiefly  had  to  the  cultivation  of  grasses  and  creeping  plants  and  finally 
trees,  and  the  exclusion  of  burrowing  and  grazing  animals.^  The 
Arundo  areTMtia^  and  other  species  already  mentioned,  are  found  to  l>e 
especially  useful  in  arresting  the  sands. 

The  shores  of  the  Baltic  are  lined  with  dunes,  and  attempts  to  con- 
trol them  date  back  some  centuries ;  but  they  were  often  neglected  in 
troubled  times,  especially  during  the  thirty  years'  war.  The  sands 
nearest  the  sea  are  best  fixed  by  grasses  with  tracing  and  sprouting 
roots,  and  an  approved  plan  is  to  plant  the  Psamtna  arenaria^  Arundo 
areTtariOj  in  patches  so  as  to  fill  squares  four  meters  on  a  side,  in 

planted  in  1876  was  78.515.46  hectares  (194,536  acres).  In  the  departments  of  the 
Korth,  of  La  Somme,  ana  of  Pas-de-Calais  they  ehieflv  belongfd  to  individuals  who  had 
undertaken  to  plant  them  under  a  subsidy  from  the  state,  eonsistiiig  eldefly  of  tbe 
seeds  of  tbe  maritime  pine. 

In  tbe  Landes  and  the  Gironde  about  6,000  hectares  (14,8S0  acres)  of  the  sowing  had 
been  finished  within  fifteen  years.  France  draws  an  annual  revenue  of  about  IwflOO 
fhincs  from  the  resinous  products  of  tbe  ^forests  of  maritime  pine  in  the  Gironde  and 
in  the  Landes.  In  La  Obarente-InfiSrieure  and  La  Yend^  the  resin,  by  reason  of  the 
climate,  no  longer  pays. 

^MbmVb  ''Earth  oi  Modified  by  Humam  AeUom,"  p.583.  He  states  that  Krause 
enumerates  171  plants  native  of  the  coast  sands  of  Prussia,  and  that  Andreseui  in 
Jutland,  carries  the  number  to  234. 

The  Danish  Government,  toward  tbe  close  of  the  last  century,  organiied  an  efficient 
system  of  planting  the  dnnes  of  Jutland,  by  which  eventnalty  a  valuable  growth  of 
timber  was  obtained,  and  tbe  further  spread  of  the  drifto  arrested.    (Id.,  696.) 

The  pypgrass  (Erkartha  gigMmtea)  has  been  found  very  suitable  for  planting  sands. 
It  shoots  fuong  an  underground  stem  many  feet,  throwing  up  at  intenrals  of  10  or  13 
inches,  stalks  3  feet  or  30  inches  high,  from  which  the  tufted  seed  is  blown  by  tbe 
winds,  and  the  production  of  tbe  plant  is  extended  over  loose  sands  to  tbe  leeward. 
(Etepart  of  Colonial  BoUuiist,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1865,  p.  83-93.) 
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checker-form,^  the  great  lines  being  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the 
provailiug  \?inds  (northwest).  Those  further  inland  are  planted  with 
Scotch  pines,  in  dense  masses.  The  plantation  costs  about  $20  an  acre, 
which  includes  the  covering  screens  of  pine  brush,  briers,  or  thorn 
bushes. 

The  maritime  pine  will  not  thrive  on  this  coast,  as  it  requires  a 
milder  climate.  The  Scotch  pines  for  this  plan  are  taken  two  or  three 
years  old,  and  are  taken  up  with  spades  of  special  pattern.  The  balls 
of  earth  on  the  roots  will  just  fit  the  holes  in  the  sand,  and  the  process 
is  expensive  and  uncertain  as  compared  with  that  of  planting  the 
maritime,  pine,  where  that  can  be  grown. 

Upon  Oai)e  God  and  other  places  on  our  own  coast  exposed  to  injury 
from  drifting  sands,  the  beach  grass  {Galamagrostis  arenaria)  has  been 
planted  with  success,  and  the  government  has  expended  considerable 
sums  for  this  object.  The  planting  of  grass  on  the  dunes  of  Cape  God 
is,  however,  of  no  recent  date,  having  been  practiced  since  Oolonial 
days.'  Similar  conservative  measures  were  ordered  by  law,  upon  the 
beaches  of  Long  Island,  as  early  as  1758.^ 

Quite  extensive  plantations  of  pine,  mostly  the  native  pitch  pine 
{Finns  irigida)^  have  been  made  on  Gape  Cod  and  the  islands  of 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  Massachusetts,  in  very  bleak  sit* 
nations,  and  with  considerable  success.  They  have  not  been  planted 
upon  dunes,  but  on  the  tertiary  and  boulder  drift  that  occurs  in  these 
places.  On  the  inside  slope  of  dunes  in  Provinoetown,  Gape  God,  small 
patches  of  the  native  pine  sometimes  occur  which  have  been  almost 
buried  in  the  sands,  because  the  summits  and  weather  slopes  were< 
entirely  unprotected  by  vegetation. 

Upon  this  coast  some  of  the  European  pines  have  been  found  to- 
thrive  better  than  the  native  species.  The  Scotch,  Austrian,  and 
Gorsican  pines  in  particular  do  well,  while  the  Norway  i^irttce  fails. 
The  southwest  winds  on  this  coast  in  spring  and  autumn  in  force  and 
regularity  amount  almost  in  these  respects  to  the  trade  winds,  and  are 
very  trying  to  seaside  tree  culture. 

On  the  Florida  coast,  the  Bermuda  grass  {Cynodan  dactyUm).  has  beeu 

^Experiments  have  been  made  by  officers  of  the  United  States  EngiDeers,  in  trans- 
planting sods  from  a  marsh  to  the  sands  adjacent,  in  the  improTements  nndertalcen 
on  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  The  sods,  6  inches  sqnare,  were  iml>edded  in  the  sand  in  rows  2 
feet  apart,  and  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The  report  of  1876  shows  that  10.000  sods 
bad  been  transplanted,  and  in  most  cases  promised  good  resnlts.  The  trial  was,  how- 
eTer,  too  recent  and  too  limited  to  Judge  of  the  resnlts. 

The  planting  of  beach  grass  was,  however,  considered  the  most  economical  and 
effectnal  means  that  had  been  tried  for  securing  loose  sand.    {Btport  of  the  Ch^f  of' 
Engimecn,  1876,  Part  I^p.  188.) 

*Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  travels  ('ii,  p.  93),  mentions  a  case  where  a  beach  was  planted 
with  the  grass  aUbve  named,  raising  a  dnne  so  as  to  close  a  breach  made  by  the  sea.  In 
another  instance  he  records  great  mischief  from  pasturing  the  beach  grass,  which  al- 
lowed a  thousand  acres  or  more  to  be  blown  away  in  many  places  to  a  depth  of  ten 
feet.  *'Not  a  green  thing  was  visible  except  the  whortleberries^  which  tufted  a fe w  lune- 
ly  hillocks,  rising  to  the  height  of  the  original  surface,  and  prevented  by  this  defense 
£rom  being  blown  away  also."    {lb,  p.  101.) 

Professor  Hitchcock  mentions  extensive  plantings  of  beach  grass,  and  observed  that 
two  species  of  the  Hadsonia,  growing  wild  here,  present  no  small  obstacle  to  the 
sands,  although  not  transplanted  for  this  use.    (Geolo§kal  Report,  18:33,  p.  130,) 

The  beach  grass  above  mentioned  grows. in  tufts  of  long  tine  leaves,  standing  up- 
right, and  when  planted  some  20  inches  apiurt  soon  gives  good  protection.  This  grass 
has  the  peculiarity  of  rising  or  growing  through  or  above  any  ordinary  sand-drift,, 
sometimes  rising  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  original  roots,  though  its  ordinary  height 
is  but  12  to  *J0  inches. 

'"Au  act  to  restrain  the  feeding  and  burning  the  grass  and  cutting  the  timber  on 
certain  beaches  and  islands  therein  mentioned,''  passeid  December  16, 1758.  Renewed 
repeatedly  in  Colonial  times,  and  by  State  law  in  1789. 

6  ^ 
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snccessfjally  ased  in  fixing  loose  sands,  and  serves  the  purpose  admirably. 
Its  roots  creep  to  a  great  distance,  with  short,  flattish  leaves,  sending 
np  flowering  shoots  a  few  inches  high  at  intervals,  which  bear  seed  and 
spread.  An  officer  of  the  engineer  service  who  has  had  experience  with 
this  plant  at  Saint  Angnstioe,  Fla.,  describes  it  as  running  over  the 
sand  in  zig-zag  form,  with  joints  at  each  angle  six  or  eight  inches  apart, 
from  each  of  which  a  root  strikes  into  the  ground,  soon  forming  a  very 
snccessful  network  of  roots  through  the  loosest  sand. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Key  West,  and  as  far  north  as  Jupiter  Inlet,  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  is  said  to  offer  an  excellent  protection  to  the  sands  on 
the  shore.  It  was  introduced  about  1840,  by  the  wrecking  of  a  vessel 
that  threw  a  quantity  of  the  nuts  upon  the  beach,  where  they  sprouted 
and  grew.    Some  of  these  trees  bear  fruit  and  are  forty  feet  high. 

As  already  remarked,  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  is  bor- 
dered by  sand  dunes,  a  considerable  part  of  which  have  been  covered 
with  forest  vegetation  by  a  natural  process  of  seeding,  while  in  other 
places  they  are  drifting  sauds.  At  Michigan  City  they  are  165  feet 
high,  and  near  Grand  Haven  still  higher.  At  the  latter  place  a  rail- 
road station  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  has  been  abandoned  by 
reason  of  these  sands,  and  buildings  have  been  buried. 

Serious  inconvenience  has  also  fa^en  experienced  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  where  mounds  of  drifting  sands  have  entered  the  border  of 
the  town.  A  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  this  damage  by  plac- 
ing a  board  fence  on  the  inland  stope^  which,  of  course,  afforded  but 
j^light  temporary  protection.  A  thorough  remedy  would  doubtless  be 
found  by  planting  the  outside  sand-flat  which  has  formed  by  the  piers  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  with  willows  or  other  trees,  and  by  sowing  and 
covering  with  brush,  beginning  on  the  lake  side  where  the  drift  beginSj 
and  extending  up  the  hill  and  thence  down  over  the  slope. 

The  wooded  sand  hills  adjacent  abundantly  indicate  the  species  that 
would  thrive  in  this  soil,  and  would  furnish  the  seed  by  which  the 
planting  could  be  executed.^  But  there  is  esi)ecially  needed  a  State  law 
in  Michigan  strictly  forbidding  the  clearing  of  timber  on  these  sand 
hills  adjoming  the  shore,  without  regard  to  owners,  and  as  a  measure  of 
public  protection.  Discretion  might  be  given  to  Boards  of  Supervisors 
lor  regulating  the  application  of  such  a  law,  but  not  for  suspending  its 
effect. 

Much  of  this  shore  has,  on  the  land  side  of  the  dunes,  a  series  of 
ponds  and  marshes,  occasioned  by  obstructions  to  the  months  of  rivers 
and  streams.  The  region  ac^acent  to  the  lake  has  been  found  extremely 
w<ell  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  from  the  equalization  of  tem- 
perature which  this  body  of  water  secures,  and  the  check  which  it  holds 
upon  the  premature  opening  of  buds  in  the  early  spring.  • 

The  Chinquapin  {Castanea  pumila)  and  the  chinquapin-oak  (Quercus 
prinoides)  are  well  known  to  be  adapted  to  sterile  lands,  and  are  found 
to  succeed  on  arid  plains  in  France  and  Germany.  M.  Bouch6,  inspector 
of  the  botanical  gardens  at  Berlin,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Acclimatation  in  that  city,  specifies  these  as  possessing  the  additional 
merit,  besides  growing  where  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  would 
perish,  that  they  afford  an  abundance  of  fruit  for  feeding  swine. 

At  Monticello,  near  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  its  vicinity,  the  furze 
{Vlex  Europea)  is  now  growing  abundantly,  having  been  introduced  by 

^  The  wild  grape  appears  to  thrive  very  well  in  these  sands,  and  might  donbtless  be 
planted  with  great  advantage.  The  CalamagriMiB  armuxfia  and  C  Icn^oUa  thrive  in 
the  sands  of  l^ike  Michigan  shore,  affording  an  exoeUent  means  for  giving  them  stabil- 
ity where  there  4s  occasion.  ^ 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  as  adapted  to  stony  and  sterile  soils,  preparing  them  for 
something  better  by  supplying  the  organic  elements  needed  for  their 
growth. 

THE   TRAI9SPLAI7TING  OF  LABGE  TREES. 

The  art  of  transplanting  large  trees  was  known  to  the  ancient  Bomans^^ 
and  the  display  of  powet  and  resources  implied  in  the  saccessfal  trans- 
planting has  often  led  rulers  to  indulge  in  this  fancy,  and,  often  at  vast 
expense,  the  removal  of  a  full-grown  tree  being  even  more  striking  in  its 
effect  upon  the  popular  mind  than  that  of  heavy  monoliths,  because  it 
implies  a  conquest  over  nature,  and  against  all  common  experience.' 
About  sixty  years  ago  Sir  Henry  Stenart,  of  AUenton  House,  Scotland, 
did  some  very  successful  transplanting  on  his  estate,  transforming  an 
unimproved  ground  into  a  cbarmmg  woodland  landscape,  anticipating 
the  natural  growth  of  timber  for  a  life-time,  and  this  at  a  cost  of  not 
over  iS30  per  acre.^  His  success  depended  mainly  on  the  care  which  he 
bestowed  in  preparing  the  roots  of  the  tree  beforo  removal,  and  the 
delicacy  with  which  these  important  parts  were.troated  in  the  operation. 

He  remarks  that  the  amount  of  roots  and  their  fibers  is  always  greater 
in  open  situations^  and  that  they  extend  wider  from  the  plant,  not  only 
to  enable  it  to  rosist  the  elements,  but  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  rel- 
atively great  amount  of  foliage  which  trees  thus  exposed  to  light  and 
air  usually  bear.  In  such  trees  the  roots  are  generally  longest  and 
strongest  on  the  side  toward  the  provaiiing  winds.  He  notices  a  certain 
resemblance  between  the  branches  and  the  roots,  in  this,  that  while  the 
txee  is  young  and  growing,  but  before  it  reaches  its  ultimate  height,  it 
has  a  leading  shoot,  and  a  tap-root^  but  that  when  it  gets  to  its  full 
height,  the  head.becomes  more  bushy,  and  the  tap-root  loses  its  relative 
importance,  so  that  when  an  old  tree  is  overthrown,  it  can  scarcely  be 
found.  The  form  of  the  roots  is  also  materially  determined  by  the  soil, 
being  spare  and  scraggy  in  stiff,  poor  soils,  and  very  luxuriant  in  those 
that  are  mellow  and  deep,  allowing  the  fibers  to  expand  and  elongate 
with  facility. 

To  propare  a  tree  for  removal,  these  rootlets  or  fibers  should  b«  multi- 
plied as  much  as  possible,  and  this  result  be  accomplished  by  spreading 
a  peat  compost,  prepared  with  one-third  part  of  animal  manure,  finely 
decomposed  and  mixed  with  soil,  over  the  roots  of  the  tree  three  or  four 
years  before  it  is  to  be  removed.  Into  this  loose  friable  mold  the 
genial  rains  would  readily  enter,  and  the  fibrous  roots  shooting  up  would 
pervade  the  mass,  giving  it  a  vigorous  growth,  so  as  to  better  endure 
the  ordeal  through  which  it  is  to  pass.  A  trench  is  also  dug  around  the 
tree  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  if  it  is  to  stand  four  years, 
but  six  or  seven  feet,  if  it  is  to  stand  two  years  ;^  but  no  tree  should 

1  Virgil  celebrates  the  skill  of  an  old* Corey rian  who  transplanted  into  rows  the  far- 
grown  elm,  Ac.    (Georgics,  iv,  144.) 

'Sir  John  Evelyn  in  nis  Sylva  (i,  103),  mentions  remarkable  instances  of  sncoeesfal 
transplanting  on  a  large  scale.  The  most  noted  patron  of  this  art  was  Louis  XIV  of 
France,  and  some  of  the  trees  removed  by  his  engineer,  Le  Kotre,  are  said  to  still  ex- 
ist. The  machines  nsed  in  their  removal  were  destroyed  in  the  French  Bevolation, 
and  as  to  his  methods  we  have  no  account. 

*  Mr.  Stenart  published  his  method  in  a  book  entitled,  '<  The  Planter's  Guide ;  or  a 
practical  Essay  on  the  best  method  of  giving  immediate  effect  to  Wood,  by  the  removal 
of  large  Trees."  •  •  •  •  1832,  p.  422.  An  American  edition  was  printed  at  New 
York  by  Grant  Thorbnm  and  Sons. 

*  The  rule  laid  down  by  Brown  is,  that  the  trench  should  be  generally  made  at  about 
two- thirds  of  the  distance  of  the  natural  spread  of  the  branches,  as  at  this  distance 
the  roots  have  ramified  so  as  to  be  of  small  size,  and  within  this  there  are  sufficient 
fibrous  roots  to  insure  success.    (Bravm'a  Foreeter,  4th  edition,  p.  719.)    It  is  further 
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be  taken  ap  on  a  single  year's  growth  after  catting  around.  The  trench 
should  be  dug  down  to  the  subsoil,  or  at  least  below  the  roots,  and  if 
liable  to  hold  water  a  drain  should  be  dug  from  it  on  the  lower  side. 
The  pripcipal  roots  on  the  side  toward  the  prevailing  wind  are  however 
not  cut  off,  and  when  the  tree  is  finally  removed  these  are  carefully 
saved  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  trench  is  then  filled  with  the 
same  soil,  finely  broken  and  mixed  with  a  little  compost,  and  is  thus 
left  from  two  to  four  years  to  multiply  its  fibrous  roots  as  much  as  it 
will. 

When  the  time  comes  for  removal,  the  trench  is  again  opened,  the 
tree  carefully  undermined  all  around  with  a  pick,  so  as  to  i*emove  the 
soil  without  injuring  the  fibers,  and  finally  pulled  over,  not  all  at  once, 
but  alternately  back  nnd  forth,  soil  being  thrown  under  the  open  side 
at  each  time,  until  the  roots  are  all  detached,  and  the  whole  tree  raised 
above  the  original  level.  It  is  then  turned  over  so  as  to  balance  on  an 
azle  of  a  cart,  cushioned  to  prevent  injury  to  the  bark,  and  provided 
with  a  long  pole  upon  which  the  top  of  the  tree  rests.  It  is  drawn  to 
the  place  intended  root  foremost.  As  much  of  the  soil  near  the  tree  as 
can  be  saved  is  kept  with  the  root,  and  care  is  taken  at  every  stage  of 
the  process  to  prevent  injury  to  the  roots,  trunk,  or  branches.^ 

The  tree  thus  removed  is  placed  in  pits  ready  prepared,  with  compost 
and  finely  divided  soil,  and  the  fibers  carefully  spread  out,  and  covered 
with  soil  fitted  for  their  immediate  use,  the  long  bracing  roots  being 
especially  cared  for,  and  placed  in  the  same  relative  position  as  before.* 

But  it  is  an  expensive  process  at  best,  wholly  out  of  the  question  in 
forest  culture,  and  only  to  be  attempted  in  cases  where  a  public  park 
is  to  be  created  without  regard  to  cost,  or  private  grounds  are  to  be 
improved  by  an  owner  with  ample  means.^ 

recommended  that  the  roots  when  cut  shoald  be  smoothly  pared  off,  that  the  loose 
soil  where  there  are  no  roots  should  be  picked  out  for  some  little  distance,  and  re- 
placed by  rich  vep^etable  mold,  into  which  the  fibers  will  strike  more  readily  and 
abundantly.  In  a  heavy  clay  soil  the  preparation  should  be  mode  at  least  three  years 
before  removal.  The  soil  that  is  put  into  the  trench  should  be  dampened  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  tree  should  be  stayed  if  liable  to  be  overturned  by  the  winds. — (P^- 
pintles .'  by  CarHbre^  p.  118.) 

*  The  custom  of  preparing  large  trees  for  transplanting  by  digging  a  trench  and  cat- 
ting off  the  principal  roots,  including  the  tap-root,  but  still  retaining  some  connection 
with  the  soil,  and  fiUing  in  rich  mold  for  the  development  of  fibrous  roots  previous 
to  transplanting,  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lord  Fitzharding,  a  cotemporary 
of  Evelyn,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  He  did  not,  however,  try  his  skill  on  trees  larger 
than  26  or  28  inches  in  eirth. — {SteuarVa  Planter's  Guide,  p.  67.) 

>It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  the  eminent  American  landscape  gardener, 
that  in  transplanting  trees  *'  the  perspiration  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  sunshine 
and  dry  air — the  more  of  these  the  greater  the  demand  made  for  moisture  on  the  roots. 
*  *  *  In  England,  therefore,  it  is  much  easier  to  transplant  large  trees  than  on  the 
continent  or  in  this  country."  He  considers  Mr.  Stenart*s  method  very  difficult  of 
application  in  our  dry  atmosphere  and  brighter  skies.  The  trees  start  into  leaf,  and 
all  promises  well ;  but  unle?s  under  very  lavoVable  circumstances,  the  leaves  beggar 
the  roots,  by  their  demands  for  more  sap,  before  August  is  half  over. — (Rural  Essays, 
p.  345.) 

3  The  extent  to  which  this  has  been  done  with  goo<l  results,  may  be  Judged  from  a 
statement  made  in  the  Tenth  Report  on  the  Brooklyn  City  Parks,  where  it  is  said  that 
between  500  and  600  trees,  ranging  from  4  to  17  inches  in  diameter  at  a  yard  from  the 
ground,  and  weighing  as  high  as  15  tons,  have  been  removed  with  such  success  that 
but  six  had  died.  The  same  machine,  or  one  on  the  same  principle,  has  since  been 
used  on  the  public  grounds  at  Washington,  and  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing. It  is  claimed  that  it  operates  with  more  ease  and  certainty  than  others  so  exten- 
sively used  in  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

A  tree-lifter,  described  by  Col.  George  Greenwood,  an  English  writer,  consists  of  a 
pair  of  flat,  strong  wheels,  with  a  round  iron-axle  three  inches  in  diameter,  to  which 
chains  may  bo  fastened  by  hooks.  This  axle  may  be  turned  by  smaller  wheels  on  the 
outside,  and  having  handles  like  the  steering-wheel  of  a  vessel.    It  thus  becomes  a  kind 
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la  uortliem  climates  the  traDSplautiD^  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  may  be 
done  with  great  certainty  aud  sacceas,  by  digging  a  trench  three  or  font 


Uaclilno  lued  in  Brooklyn  and  at  WiulilD|:;toii  for  tnumpIiuiliiiB  loigo  Irsei. 

feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  trpp,  and  tfl  some  depth  below  the  roots  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  tukiug  care  that  the  trench  is  proiierly  drained  of  staud- 

ofwiiiillass  no  wbeel*.  WLeansed,  themochiiie  ia  brought  over  the  roota,  which  have 
been  carefully  boaod  with  cauvas,  retAiQing  all  the  fibers  and  soil  that  cau  be  aavud 
ID  contact  wilh  tbem,  and  cbaine  are  passed  nnder  aud  around  the  b^vll.  The  tree  is 
then  raised  by  ttmiing  the  windlaM,  and  the  axle  is  fastened  by  a  cord  pasainc  from 
the  faaodlFH  to  a  hook  on  the  ahafta.  The  wbetlB  nliould  be  supported  upen  planks, 
lO  aide  of  the  excavation  ahonld  be  f^radod  down  so  that  the  innchine  will  pass 


up  the  inclined  plane.    A  aimilar  slope  ia  made  on  one  aide  of  the  bote  where  the 

ittobevltiorii.~(TKeTrer-Lifli!T,or2^ewMelhodof  !>—-•-■■-'  " '^-'     "- 

OeoTtfe  Oieenwood.    London.    3d  ed.,  1876,  p.  23a.) 
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iug  water.  When  the  diak  of  earth  inclosing  the  Boil  hae  been  frozen 
into  ft  solid  masa,  it  may  be  pried  np  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and 
the  whole  removed  to  a  new  site  with  no  trreater  difBoaltiea  than  those 
encountered  in  handling  without  injnry.  Thia  method  is,  of  coarse,  not 
adat)ted  to  general  planting,  bat  is  limited  to  special  oases,  where  the 
distance  is  not  fcreat,  and  the  circnmstances  are  favorable. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  to  carefally  pass  under  the  ball  when  a  lit- 
tle raised,  a  sheet  of  stoat  coarse  canvas,  which  is  then  bound  Qrmly 
with  ropes  aroond  the  roots  and  the  included  soil  to  keep  the  small 
fibers  from  the  air,  and  tbe  native  soil  aa  oiucb  as  possible  in  contact. 

Carri6re*  recommends  snrroanding  tbe  ball  of  earth  (which  should 
be  smaller  below  than  above),  with  hurdles,  branches  of  trees,  boards,  or 
simply  layers  of  straw,  strongly  binding  with  cords.  It  wonld  be  still  bet- 
ter in  some  cases,  to  have  a  biiaket-work  woven  for  this  nse,  by  a  ba8ke^ 
maker,  so  as  to  fit  the  ball,  and  of  strength  proportioned  to  need.  The 
bark  of  the  tree  should  be  securely  wrapped,  wherever  ropes  are  to  be 
fastened  or  force  applied.  In  raiaing  very  large  trees,  three  poles  or 
pieces  of  timber,  fastened  together  at  tbe  top,  would  give  support  to  the 
pulleys  used  for  hoisting  it  high  enough  for  placing  upon  vehicle.  The 
hole  to  receive  the  tree  should  of  course  be  suit^  in  form  and  depth, 
and  the  sides  abonid  be  loosened  with  a  pick,  after  the  tree  is  placed,  as 
they  would  be  apt  to  become  hard-pressed  in  the  operation.  The  pack- 
ing is  then  carefully  removed,  the  tree  suitably  supported,  rich  soil  is 
carefully  filled  In,  a  thorough  watering  is  applied,  and  the  ground  cov- 
ered with  litter  to  preveui  drying.  With  respect  to  the  season  when 
this  should  be  done,  Carri^re,  writing  for  tbe  practice  in  France  (com- 
parable with  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  United  States),  s^s:* 

We  aliauldaamnch  u  powiUe  execnto  these  labors  Id  nioter,  wheo  there  ie  no  snow, 
and  tbe  groand  not  too  wet,  beoaase,  aside  from  tbe  faoilit;  with  which  it  can  be  done, 
the  tranaportatioD  is  favored  by  the  ice,  nhicb  affoide  a  better  chance  of  succees. 
Whea  the  ball  is  prepared  and  wet  the  eight  before,  freezioK  wiU  tarn  the  whole  into 
a  solid  mass,  which  can  be  moved  with  great  certainty,  and  when  the  tree  is  not  ex- 
tremely large  often  withoat  coverings  for  the  roots.  It  is  moreover  evident  that  this 
operation  should  not  bo  tried  nnless  the  tree  is  hardy,  and  that  it  shonld  never  be  at- 
tempted where  the  roots  loight  be  injared  by  the  frost. 

A  simple  contrivance,  consisting  of  four  apades,  a  frame  for  holding 
them  together,  and  cross-bars  for  spreading  the  handles,  was  described 
by  Mr.  MauGlashen,  in  the  Bevue  Horticole, 
1853,  p.  455,  and  is  worthy  of  notice.    It  can 
bestbeiilnstrated by au engraving.    Asqaare 
frame  being  placed  on  the  ground  aronnd 
the  tree  or  plant  to  be  moved,  four  spades, 
;3with  botes  in  the  handles,  are  pressed  ver- 
tically down,  and  their  handles  spread  as 
macb  as  possible  apart,  and  fastened  on  the 
cross-bars  by  pins.    The  projecting  ends  of 
tbe  square  frame  serve  aa  handlea  for  rais- 
Fonr-««d«  mmoetDieiit  for  remorioglng  aud  Carrying  tbe  plant  and  compressed 
theaoUwitErootaof  tn«.       g^ji    iudosed  between  the  blades  of  the 
spades,  with  very  slight  disturbaooe  of  the  roots.' 

■  P<6riiiUrM,  p.  118. 

■J6.,122. 

■This  device  works  extremely  well  la  oases  where  the  tree  is  small,  bat  in  models 
that  have  beeo  made  for  those  of  larger  size,  with  eight  spades  of  proper  size  aad 
strength,  two  on  each  side  of  the  square,  the  expense  and  inconveiiieuce  become 
greater  thsn  the  advantages.  Id  large  models  that  have  been  made,  tbe  handles  of 
the  spades  were  long  and  solid,  bonnd  with  iron  rings  at  the  end,  so  as  to  bear  driv- 
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It  is  needldBS  to  remark  that  in  the  transplaiitiug  of  decidooos  treeSf 
the  removal  shoald  be 'done  daring  the  saspension  of  active  vegetation, 
that  is,  from  October  to  April,  and  generally  in  the  spring  before  the 
leaves  begin  to  appear.  The  pits  for  receiving  the  trees  shonld  be-dag 
a  little  time  before,  if  the  soil  ia  good,  and  several  months  before,  if  of 
inferior  quality ;  and  It  always  tends  to  secure  success  iti  poor  soils  to 
place  au  abundance  of  fertile  vegetable  mold.' 

ing  deep  into  the  soil,  and  mo-rable  sockets  were  placed  to  receive  the  preettire  of 
aorewe  for  spreadiott  apart  the  tops  of  the  spade-haDdles.    If  too  larse  to  be  curied 
bf  men,  tbe  apparataa  wte  mountMl  apon  wheels,  with  a  windlaas  for  Tiftiofi!  aud  sup- 
poTtiiisit  by  olialns.    Tbe  maobine,  oonsistiag  of  four  spades,  is  most  eSTec to al  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  and  for  small  treea.    Its  application  becomes  mora  difflonlt  as  the  size  of  the 
tree*  beoomosiarKer, and  very  soon  reaches  tbe  lOBximam  limit  of  appliDatioo.beoaaBe 
large  trees  mast  have  a  mnch  wider  ball  of  earth 
than  it  oan  raise,  and  in  stoo;  soils  it  is  altogether 
UMlessinanvform,  Bodif  tbe  soil  approaohue  the 
oondiCioQ  of  dsj  sand,  the  contents  wonld  more 
or  lasa  eecape,  notwiibstandlng  the  compression. 
Another  method  is  here  showD,  which  needs  no 
explanation  beyond  that  afforded  by  tbe  engrav- 
ings.   It  is  adopted  In  the  city  of  Paris  for  the 
removalof  evergreen  trees,  which  ate  taken  &om 
the  Boia  de  Boalogne  aud  Vincunnes.    In  first 
placing  the  staves,  a  space  of  three-fonrths  of  an 
inoU  is  allowed  iMtween  each,  «o  as  to  admit  of 
some  oompreesion  without  bringing  them  in  con- 
tact.    When  fully  compressed,  barrel-hoops  are 
pot  aronnd  aud  nailed,  so  that  the  roots  are  in- 
closed, OS  it,  were,  in  a  oask,  and  the  whole  maj- 
be  raised  and  carried  withoot  the  least  risk  of 
injury  to  the  growing  tree.    This  ont  is  reduced 
ftom  one  in  Kirwan's  Conifirei,  where  it  is  cred- 
ited to  an  article  by  M.  Andrd,  tn  the  Journal 
Zia  Feme. 


Hod*  o(  tiutplMitlDK  pTMtloed  In  the  6srei>.olamp  bt  blndluir  the  ■tavM 

nnnaiies  neu  Faila.  snnuid  the  KiU. 

'  U.  Dupuis.  in  writing  for  the  conditions  found  in  France,  says : 
"In  general,  in  a  northern  climate  we  would  find  it  of  advautM^  to  dig  tbe  holes  in 
autumn  for  tbe  trees  that  are  to  be  set  at  the  end  of  winter.  The  dimeDSions  nil!  var^, 
bnt  for  trees  of  meau  size  two  meters  square  and  one  deep  will  be  sufBcieat.  In  this 
operation  we  shonld  put  separately  on  three  sides  of  the  hole  tbe  torf,  tbe  first  mel- 
low soil,  and  the  earth  from  tbe  iMttom.  Bometimea  the  hole  is  dug  round,  bnt  tbe 
operation  is  not  so  easy,  and  ilsbonldbereeervedforrare  or  precious  kinds  that  need  to 
M  planted  separately.  In  setting  avenne:>,  some  pr.  fer  to  dig  a  trench  about  a  meter 
in  vcidtb. dividing  the  earth  intA  two  parts  and  plaoiiiglt  on  the  two  sides.  ludiv  soils, 
warm  cHmaMa,  and  for  rustic  deciduous  trees,  autumuaL  plautinz  is  preferable.  Id 
linmid  soils,  in  cold  climates,  and  for  the  delicate  or  evergreen  kinds,  It  should  be  done 
toward  tbe  close  of  winter  or  at  the  beginning  of  spring.  When  the  propertime  comes 
the  tree  shonlil  be  raised  with  care,  so  as  to  preserve  as  many  of  the  roots  as  passible, 
and  it  shonld  be  carried  to  the  place  it  is  to  ocCDpy  with  as  little  exposure  of  the 
roots  to  drying  as  possible.  The  ends  of  tbe  roots  should  be  smoothly  out  where  muti- 
lated, and  we  should  at  tbe  same  time  enppreas  some  of  the  lateral  branches — sparing 
the  head  U  possible. 

"  In  proceeding  to  plant^e  begin  by  spreading  over  tbe  bottom  of  the  hole  several 
inches  of  tbe  upper  soil.  The  troe  is  then  set  npngbt  and  tbe  roots  are  spread  apart, 
MAS  tolieinanatoral  position,  and  the  rest  of  thesnrfiwesoU  Issoatteieo  in.  When 
good  Mil  can  be  got,  eepeolall;  snob  as  is  thrown  ont  in  the  cleaning  of  ditobes  or 
water-ooDCMS,  it  wonld  be  well  to  spread  this  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Tbe  middle 
layer  of  aoil  is  then  scattered  in,  the  tree  being  lightly  moved  np  and  down  in  a  ver- 
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OHAl^aES  IN  TREES  BT  BEMOTAL  TO  OTHEB  LOCALITIES. 

Dr.  0.  O.  Parry,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for 
man}'  nRefdl  observations  in  botany,  has  remarked  ^  the  extreme  slow- 
ness and  apparent  frequent  failure  in  the  introduction  of  new  and  desira- 
ble forms  from  thedomain  of  native  botany  to  horticulture,  the  bestresult^s 
being  the  accumulation  of  ages  of  laborious  experiment,  in  which  adapt- 
ation has  had  time  and  opportunity  for  working  out  the  desired  results. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  results  that  may  follow  the  removal  of  trees 
from  their  native  locality,  leading  to  unexpected  success  or  disappoint- 
ment, he  cites  an  illustration  from  his  own  experience: 

Id  1862,  while  engaged  in  making  botanical  explorations  in  the  high  alpine  diBtrlcts 
of  the  Rocky  Monntoios,  I  mode  my  first  collection  of  conifer  seeds  for  distribution, 
including,  besides  rare  and  new  species,  others  well  known  from  early  California  col- 
lections. In  sendiug  off  my  ooUections  (mainly  to  Europe),  I  naturally  called  special 
attention  to  such  as  were  new  and  rare,  but  at  the  same  time  sent  a  collection  of  all. 
In  due  time  the  seeds  were  planted  in  widely  remote  localities,  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  trace  them  out,  but  a  few  of  each  kind  were  retained  by  Professor  Gray^  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  there  sown.  It  seems  that  by  some  accident  in  transplanting 
the  names  were  misplaced,  and  eventually  lost,  so  that  many  years  after  on  a  visit,  I 
was  requested  to  examine  the  different  plants,  and  name  the  species  as  well  as  I  could 
from  what  I  knew  of  them  in  their  native  haunts  in  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  difficulty  with  reference  to  the  Douglas  spruce,  which  had  been  readily  rec- 
ognized from  its  characteristic  foliage,  but  the  striking  difference  which  the  tree  from 
the  Kocky  Mountain  seed  exhibited  by  the  side  of  the  same  identical  species  from  Cali- 
fornia was  apparent  as  far  as  they  could  be  seen.  The  former,  thrifty,  with  bright  green 
foliage,  then  just  putting  forth  its  early  summer  shoots ;  the  other,  with  blighted 
branches,  brown,  faded  leaves,  and  general  decrepit  growth.  Another  species  to  which 
my  attention  was  directed,  was  Justly  regarded  by  its  owner  as  the  prince  of  the  lawn, 
presenting  a  symmetrical  cone  or  dense  foliage,  covered  with  a  i>eculiar  bluish- 
silvery  bloom,  indicating,  In  the  abundance  of  stoniataf  an  unusual  vigor  of  growth.  In 
this,  also,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  an  old  familar  acquaintance,  the  Monzies 
spruce.  The  other  species  of  spruce,  or  pine,  on  which  I  had  laid  so  much  stress  and 
built  so  many  horticultural  hopes,  had  boon  overlooked,  or  proved  failni-es ;  but  I  was 
urgently  advised,  in  future  collections,  to  give  special  attention  and  colhct  copiously 
of  these  common  kinds  which,  two  thousand  miles  from  their  native  habitation,  had 
developed  such  remarkable  horticultural  value.  In  view  of  such  facts,  I  should  bo  very 
reluctant  to  adopt  or  sanction  an  opinion  that  has  recently  been  expressed  in  discus- 
sion before  this  society,  that  for  ornamental  evergreens  in  Iowa  wo  must  be  contented 
with  the  stiff  forms  of  the  Norway  spruce,  or  the  unsymmetrical  Scotch  or  Austrian 
pine.  However  desirable  these  may  be  in  their  proper  sphere,  and  especially  as 
adapted  by  long  culture  to  horticultural  conditions,  we  may  certainly  hope,  eventuallyf 
to  find  something  more  graceful,  more  symmetrical,  and  densely  foliageu,  to  grace  our 
ornamental  lawns,  or  act  as  wind-breaks  to  soften  the  force  of  our  fierce  winter  winds. 
Whether  these  desirable  acquisitions  are  to  come  from  our  own  adjacent  mountains 
or  from  far  Cathay,  they  must  and  will  be  eventually  secured. 

TRIMMING  OP  FOREST  TREES— REPAIR  OP  INJURIES. 

Trees  left  to  themselves,  successively  lose  their  lower  branches  as 
they  grow  in  height,  by  a  natural  process  of  dying  out  and  dropping  oflf, 
until  they  re<ach  a  certain  height,  which  does  not  differ  greatly  in  a 
given  species  under  like  circumstances,  but  is  much  greater  in  a  dense 
forest  than  where  freely  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air. 

tical  direction,  so  as  to  work  the  soil  in  among  the  roots,  and  vacant  plaees  may  be 
filled  up  by  crowding  with  the  baud.  So,  also,  whon  we  plant  a  ball  of  earth  with 
the  roots,  the  little  interstices  between  this  and  the  sides  of  the  hole  shoald  all  be 
carefully  filled.  Finally,  we  fill  in  the  remaiuder  with  the  soil  taken  from  the  bottom, 
pressing  it  down,  and  somewhat  heaping  it  up.  Thus  we  reverse  the  order  in  which  the 
soil  was  taken  out.  In  planting  in  a  trench,  we  observe  the  same  order ;  but  when 
setting  trees  with  opposite  branches  such  as  the  maple,  ash,  horsochestnut,  and  the 
like,  it  is  well  to  place  the  trees  so  that  the  principal  branches  shall  bo  parallel  or 
transverse  to  the  hue  of  the  trench."— <  J  r&re«  a^Ornement  de  Pleine  TerrCj  p.  143.) 
^  Report  on  Botany  in  its  Relations  to  Horticulture ;  Iowa  Hort,  Report,  1876,  p.  167. 
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From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  knoivn  that  good  resnltB  will  ofteii 
be  obtained  without  the  eliglitest  intervention  of  man,  as  we  observe  id 
onr  native  foreets ;  bat  it  is  egnally  certain  that,  by  jadicioaa  trimminfir 
and  timely  attention  to  defects  in  growth,  a  mooh  more  uniform  and 
profitable  result  may  be  obtfuned  and  needless  losses  avoided. 

This  attention  is  more  especially  desirable  in  the  ease  of  oruamental 
planting,  in  nbich  generally  more  time  and  expense  can  be  afforded 
than  in  the  larger  way,  where  whole  forests  require  attention,  and  the 
cost  of  labor  is  an  item  that  must  be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to  be 
kept  within  the  limits  allowable  in  the  general  result. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  in  forest  trees  great  injuries  to 
timber  in  the  form  of  rotten  cavities,  often  extending  to  the  root,  which 
began  by  tho  breaking  or  cutting  off  of  large  branches,  or  that  have 
been  caused  by  a  dead  branch  remaining  ou  until  it  finally  drops,  leav- 
iDg  a  pipe  for  admitting  the  rains  into  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  dually 
destroying  it  altogether.  The  stages  of  this  process  are  well  exhibited 
in  the  following  illustrations : 


Stageg  of  decay  In  a  bnQOli  of  Oak  putly  lefl  tn  trimming. 

The  loose  knots  in  sawe<l  timber,  afloni  famiJiar  examples  of  the  in- 
juries that  may  follow  when  limbs  remain  upon  the  tree  ^fter  tbey  are 
dead,  and  wherever  woodlands  receive  proper  attention  these  cases  re- 
quire tho  notice  of  the  forester,  and  become  real  subjects  of  surgorj-. 

The  principal  objeetof  forestry  being  to  raise  the  largest  anioant  of 
wood  of  the  greatest  value  upon  a  given  area  of  land,  it  becomes  im- 
portant not  only  to  give  attention  to  such  accidents  and  injuries  as  may 
.happen,  but  to  prevent  at  times  a  tendency  to  vicious  growth,  or  the 
formation  of  large  branches  too  near  the  ground,  and  especially  in  trees 
planted  for  ornament,  where  symmetry  of  form  is  an  object  worthy  of 
attention,  and  may  be  secured  by  a  little  timely  care.    In  young  trees 
the  growth  may  sometimes  be  tbronn  into  particular  branches  by  cutting 
off  the  ends  of  others,  still  leaving  the  principal  foliage  for  tbe  use  of 
the  tree,  and   without  sensibly  checking  its  general 
growth.    When  large  branches  are  cut  or  sawed  first  on 
the  upper  aid^,  they  are  apt  to  tear  down  the  bark  and 
wood  on  the  under  side  wbi;n  tbey  fall.    Tbe  cutting 
should  therefore  be  commenced  below,  as 

J   shown  in  the  annexed  cut,  in  which  the  j 
incision  A  is  first  made,  and  afterward 
that  at  B.    When  finished,  the  incision  < 
should  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  as  ver- 
tical as  may  be.    Snch  a  surface  will  beal    .     „  .„,^  .  « . 
•>  A  well-nmied  and  k 

over  much  better  than  a  rough  one,  and  bodiy-heaied  vaaai  in 
the  soundness  of  the  wood  at  the  place  of  ""'*^' 
amputation  may  be  securedby  a  coat  of  paint  or  coal-tar,  until  the  injury 
is  repaired.    It  is  true  that  tbe  new  wood  will  notunite  with  tbe  old,  but 
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there  will  be  perfect  oontact,  and  the  timber  in  the  end  will  be  much 
more  valaable  than  if  a  rotten  cavity  was  leffc,  instead  of  a  mere  line 
of  division  between  the  old  and  the  new,  which  wonld  be  less  extensive 
and  mach  less  injarions  than  the  cracks  that  appear  in  timber  when 
too  rapidly  seasoned.  It  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  of  constrac- 
tion  that  a  piece  of  timber  woald  be  thrown  cat  as  anflt  for  use  because 
it  showed  well-healed  scars  firom  an  old  wound.^ 

The  most  important  objection  raised  against  the  trimming  of  ever- 
greens is  their  tendency  to  the  exudation  of  resinous  matter,  which,  in 
the  Scotch  fir  and  larch,  will  sometimes  destroy  the  tree  altogether.' 
The  exudation  may  go  on  slowly,  and  seem  to  be  stopped  from  time  to 
time,  according  to'  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  activity  of  the  vital 
process,  but  it  reappears  with  warm  weather,  and  will  continue  to  resist 
any  application  that  may  be  made  to  prevent  it.  A  mixture  of  tar  and 
grease,  or  coal-tar  alone,  has  been  sometimen  successfully  applied,  but 
in  other  cases  nothing  can  be  applied  that  will  thoroughly  staunch  such 
a  flow  when  once  established.  A  dead  branch  may  be  cut  off  whenever 
found,  without  injury. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  correcting  a  tendency  to  unsymmetrical 
or  distorted  growth  of  young  evergreens  in  nurseries,  is  doubtless  the 
^*  disbudding "  or  taking  out  the  bud,  thus  seasonably  preventing  the 
irregularities  of  growth  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  occasion. 
Thus  a  superfluous  leader,  or  a  branch  of  inordinate  growth,  may  be 
checked  while  the  plant  is  still  small,  and  a  normal  growth  maintained. 
The  time  of  year  when  this  remedy  may  be  applied  appears  to  be  of  lit- 
tle consequence,  and  the  fault  may  be  remedied  whenever  seen ;  for  it 
is  a  rule  wiihout  an  exception,  that  a  tendency  to  vicious  growth  early 
seen  and  corrected  is  better  than  its  cure  at  a  later  stage,  however  suc- 
cessful it  may  be. 

When  young  thickets,  designed  for  timber,  are  thinned  out  while 
young,  say  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  after  sowing  or  planting,  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  left  as  reserves  are  often  too  slender  in  proportion  to  their 
tops.  In  this  case  it  is.  recommended  that  they  should  be  bent  over, 
and  the  ends  of  the  branches  trimmed  off,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
head  may  be  well  balanced  and  the  amount  of  foliage  in  some  degree 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  stem  and  roots.  When  the  leader  or 
main  central  shoot  is  broken  or  dead,  an  adjacent  branch  may  sometimes 
be  bent  up  and  tied  to  it  until  it  acquires  an  upright  growth,  so  as  finally 

^It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  amoant  of  wood-erowth  in  a  tree  de- 
pends npon  the  extent  to  which  the  nntritioos  elements  of  the  soil  and  air  are  elabo- 
rated and  prepared  by  the  leaves,  and  that,  in  redncing  their  amoant  by  trimming,  to 
that  extent  do  we  leesen  the  prodnotive  forces  of  the  tree,  and  for  the  time  being  re- 
duce the  amoant  of  annnal  gain  for  the  next  and  several  sncceeding  years,  ontil  a 
E roper  balance  is  secared  by  a  new  supply  of  leaves.  Experiments^have  been  made 
y  carefully  catting  and  weighing  the  trank  and  branches  of  trees  in  similar  condi- 
tions except  as  to  trimming,  and  at  various  intervals  afterward,  the  resolt  showing 
that  the  amount  of  wood-growth  was  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  trim- 
ming done.  But  in  the  final  result  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  temporary  loss 
will,  under  iadicious  management,  be  more  than  compensated  in  increased  after-growtJi 
and  in  the  final  value  of  the  timber. 

s  The  evergreens  differ  in  their  ability  to  bear  pruning  according  to  the  abuodanoe 
of  resin  that  they  contain,  and  in  some  of  the  pines  and  piceae,  wounds  will  bleed  a 
long  time  after  the  iniury .  To  the  question, "  Should  we  prune  the  resinous  conifers  f  " 
Carri^re  answers  No,  if  kept  for  ornament,  whether  alone  or  in  masses,  because  in  their 
native  condition  they  are  most  agreeable  to  the  eye;  but  Tes,  if  the  value  of  the  tim- 
ber is  an  object.  He  especially  condemns  the  practice  of  leaving  pe^s  in  trimming 
evergreens,  and  insists,  with  good  reason,  upon  the  necessity  of  trimming  dose  to  the 
trank. — {Traiii general  dn  Conifires,  p.  616.) 
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to  take  its  place.  A  branch  too  mach  inclined 
from  a  proper  direction  may  be  drawn  ap  by 
tying  to  other  branches,  jast  as  the  whole  tree  in 
a  young  orchard,  is  often  corrected  from  a  leaning 
tendency  by  tying  to  stakes.  If  a  cord  is  not  at 
hand  the  forester  sometimes  uses  a  small  branch 
still  attached  to  the  tree  as  a  wythe  for  tying  np  a 
leaning  top  or  irregular  branch  nntil  it  will  keep 
in  place  withont  help.  These  methods  are  shown 
in  the  annexed  engravinga^ 

These  attentions  to  details,  always  important,  are  too  generally  neg- 
lected, and  may  be  not  practicable  with  as  in  the  case  of  forests ;  bat 
sometimes  a  little  reasonable  care  will,  if  timely  bestowed,  prevent  a 
valaable  tree  from  becoming  good  for  nothing. 

After  trimming  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree,  it  will  be  often  found 
that  shoots  will  start  out  from  the  edges  of  the  wound,  or  in  other 
places,  which  will  sometimes,  if  allowed  to  remain,  take  inordinato 
growth.  If  not  desired,  they  should  be  removed  by  preference  the  sec- 
ond or  third  year  in  August  or  September,  after  the  wood  of  the  year 
has  been  formed.'    For  tiiis  purpose  various  instruments  have  been  de- 

>  A  cKrefal  attention  to  the  condition  of  an  old  tree  is  not  less  nsefal  than  in  the 
jmmg,  the  chief  anxiety  in  this  case,  beine  to  remote  dead  or  dyinfc  branches  or 
lotting  parts  with  as  little  injury  as  possible,  and  to  protect  the  wood  nntil  it  can 
heal,  or  if  this  be  hopeless,  to  exolnde  air  and  moisture,  and  thus  prevent  or  retiu^d 
further  decay.  Where  a  section  is  too  large  to  admit  the  hope  that  it  will  ever  grow 
over,  the  life  of  a  tree  may  be  sometimes  prolonged  by  covering  the  exposed  wood  with 
a  disk  of  lead,  zinc,  or  tin,  carefully  secured  around  the  edges,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air 
and  moisture.  In  some  oases  aged  trees  in  parks  and  private  grounds,  which  are  val- 
ued on  account  of  historical  or  family  associations,  may  thus  be  preserved,  and  their 
vigor  in  some  degree  renewed. 

whenever  a  piece  of  bark  has  been  removed  down  to  the  sap-wood,  the  adhesion 
cannot  be  restored,  however  oorefuUy  replaced,  and  the  part  exposed  loses  its  vital- 
ity, and  if  lett  unprotected,  tends  sooner  or  later  to  decay.  The  living  parts  adjacent 
-will  begin  to  form  new  wood,  and  if  the  injury  be  not  extensive,  they  will  eventually 
close  over  the  wound,  and  in  course  of  time  leave  no  external  trace.  But  if  large,  the 
exposed  wood  tends  to  decay,  and  before  it  has  had  time  to  dose,  a  rotten  cavity  is 
formed,  extending  somewhat  upward,  but  chiefly  downward  in  the  direction  of  the 
vessels  of  the  wood,  and  sometimes  quite  into  the  root. 

Although  no  application,  however  soon  applied,  wiU  supply  the  place  of  the  natural 
covering,  a  coat  of  coal-tar  or  other  paint  would  afford  great  protection,  and  often 
prevent  the  rotten  cavity  from  forming,  until  the  wood  had  united  over  the  injured  part. 

Whenever  the  bark  is  loosened,  the  wood  dies  under  the  affected  part,  the  same  as 
though  it  had  been  wholly  removed,  and  it  is  not  unfreqnently  found  in  orchards  and 
plantations  that  this  loosening  oi  bark  has  existed  for  some  time  without  notice,  causing 
a  languishing  appearance  without  visible  cause.  The  healing  process  by  overgrowth 
goes  on  in  such  cases  as  when  fully  exposed,  and  the  treatment  needed  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead  bark  and  protection  as  in  case  of  other  wounds. 

Such  exposed  places  and  rotten  cavities  are  further  ii^urious  by  harboring  insects, 
and  especially  those  whose  larvas  feed  npon  decaying  wood,  and  through  whose  agency 
the  destroying  process  is  hastened.  The  remedy,  so  far  as  known,  consists  in  cleaning 
out  the  decayea  part  as  fully  as  possible,  applying  coal-tar,  or  other  covering,  fireelv  to 
the  snr&ce,  and,  where  it  is  possible,  plugging  up  the  orifice  with  hard  wooden  wedges 
or  pins,  which  should  be  cut  close,  and  be  allowed  to  grow  over.  Such  cavities,  if  too 
large  for  this  treatment,  may,  in  old  trees,  be  sometimes  hindered  from  growing  larger, 
by  closing  them  with  careftilly  fitted  plauks  or  metal  sheets,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 
The  borers  that  infest  dead  wood  might  not  respect  a  plank  or  board  which  has  al- 
ready lost  its  vitality,  but  a  sheet  of  zinc  or  other  metal  would  afford  complete  immu- 
nity from  their  attack. 

*The  side  branches  that  spring  out  where  an  oak  forest  is  thinned,  and  the  trunks 
exposed  to  light,  would,  if  allowed  to  grow,  interrupt  the  balance  of  growth,  and  cause 
the  top  to  die  out.  The  rule  laid  down  by  Lorentz  and  Parade  is,  that  the  pruning  of 
this  side^growth  should  commonly  begin  three  ^ears  after  the  thinning,  and  be  re- 
peated every  three  years  to  about  half  or  two-thirds  the  period  of  revolution.  By  this 
time  the  younger  growth  will  have  come  np  high  enough  to  hinder  further  trouble 
from  these  branches  along  the  trunk. — Culture  des  Bais,  2d  ed.,  p.  299. 
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vised  for  catting  by  a  stroke  or  by  a  cutting  edge,  on  the  plan  of  a 
chisel,  or  by  a  drawing  cat,  as  in  a  bill-hook,  or  between  catting-blades, 
as  in  the  shears,  or  by  a  fine-toothed  saw.  These,  except  the  first,  may 
sometimes  be  fastened  to  long  handles  to  great  advantage. 

The  following  cats  represent  some  of  these  implements  as  given  in 
French  works.  The  serpe  is  a  heavy  catting  tool,  usoally  carried  in  a 
sheath  on  the  left  side,  supported  by  a  strap  passing  over  the  right 
shoalder.  In  using  this  tool,  the  blow  should  be  made  from  below  up- 
ward: 


PnmingMshiieL  q^^i  ^^  cnttdng-hook  oombindd. 

It  is  essentially  important  that  the  cutting- 
shears  should  have  a  convex  and  a  concave  blade^ 


Hand-aheara.  ^^  aerpe. 

LoDg-baDdledahearBforprun-  _^,  ,.,,,  ,  ..  • 

lug  (French  pattern).  aud  they  work  to  bcst  advantage  when  the  branch 
is  bent  at  the  moment  of  catting,  so  that  the  parts  may  yield  as  they 
are  separated.  The  facility  with  which  a  branch  of  green  wood  an  inch 
aud  even  two  inches  in  diameter  may  be  cut  by  these  shears,  when  prop- 
erly managed,  is  sur[)rising. 

With  respect  to  the  season  of  the  year  when  trimming  ipay  be  done  to 
best  advantage,  authorities  agree  quite  generally  in  designating  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn,  while  the  days  are  still  pleasant  and  long,  and  the 
condition  of  growth  is  least  favorable  for  reproduction.  Many  kinds  of 
trees  would  suffer  from  the  bleeding  of  sap  if  trimmed  late  in  winter  or 
in  spring,  and  the  growth  of  sprouts  around  the  wound  would  be 
troublesome.  The  action  of  frost  on  a  fresh  wottnd,  in  some  cli- 
mates, tends  to  cause  decay,  and  indicates  the  winter  season  as  im- 
proper for  this  labor.^  Where  oak  timber  is  grown  for  use  in  naval 
architecture,  attention  is  often  given  to  the  future  uses  of  the  parts,  by 
encouraging  the  growth  of  curved  limbs,  and  sometimes  by  bending  and 
confining  certain  branches  until  they  will  retain  the  particular  shape 
desired.^  This  has  been  done  to  some  extent  in  forests  owned  and  man- 
aged by  governments,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  wants  of  their 
ship-yards. 

In  Europe,  the  wood  obtained  from  trimming  trees,  more  than  covers 

^  The  Count  dea  Cars,  whose  method  of  prnning  wiU  be  more  fully  Dotlced  on  a 
sabsequeut  page,  after  meDtioning  the  relative  advantages  of  the  different  seasons  for 
pruning  forest- trees,  remarks :  '^  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  as  for  the  trees  them- 
selves too  season  of  year  is  of  little  conseqaence ;  the  main  thing  is  to  trim.  Bot  I  woald 
advise  as  a  general  rnlc,  for  woods  of  considerable  extent,  to  do  it  from  antamn  to 
spring,  or  from  September  to  June,  if  yon  do  not  work  through  the  year.  In  some 
mountainous  countries,  and  generally  in  France,  they  trim  through  the  winter,  and  the 
work  can  generally  be  done  except  when  it  rains  or  snows,  or  wheu  frosty  and  icy.  At 
other  times  the  work  can  always  be  done  to  advantage.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
branches  are  slippery,  the  workmen  work  from  their  ladders  upon  the  large  branches, 
rotten  spots,  and  the  like,  which  require  mo.st  time,  and  in  warm,  pleasant  weather,  on 
a  calm  day,  they  may  climb  among  the  branches  of  tne  to^.^^—V Elagage  da  Arbree,  p.  83. 

'Upon  this  subject,  the  Manuel  de  VElageur  of  M.  Hotten  and  the  writings  of  Du 
Hamel  du  Monceau  may  be  consulted  with  ^reat  advantage.  It  is  observed  that  the 
oak  seldom  bears  trimming  well,  aud  it  is  laid  down  by  M.  Nanquette  as  a  rule,  that  it 
s^could  only  be  done  when  found  necessary  to  improve  its  form,  or  to  prevent,  the  in- 
juries to  which  it  is  exposed.  Among  these  is  the  suppression  of  gormand  branches 
after  thinning  and  before  the  undergrowth  has  come  up  high  enough  to  shade  them 
out.  The  lopping  off  of  these  branches  should  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  and 
one  or  two  years  after  if  necessary. — Exploitation,  Debit  et  EsHmatpm  dee  Bois,  pp.  8-10. 
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the  cost,  aod  Bometimes  pays  a  notable  profit — the  prodnct  being  cord- 
wood,  very  anperior  charcoal-wood,  and  fagots,  besides  (in  case  of  oak) 
bark  used  in  tanning.  The  amount  of  this  income,  of  conrse,  depends 
upon  nearneaa  to  market  and  cost  of  labor  and  transportation.  Id  the 
early  years  it  ia  nothing,  bat  the  rate  gains  rapidly  in  the  later  years. 

In  some  cases  (more  particularly  with  poplars  and  willows)  the  tops 
are  cut  off  entirely,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  lower  and  more  sightly 
shade,  or  sometimes  for  the  fuel  thus  obtained.  Such  trees  are  called 
"  Pollards,"  and, if  symmetry  and  beauty  are  sought,  the  branches  should 
be  cut,  as  shown  in  the  second  of  these  engravings,  a  little  above  and  not 
at  the  main  division  of  the  branches.  Such  trees  will  tend  to  make  a 
gracefnl  head  instead  of  a  clumsy  and  distorted  one.  The  subject  will 
be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  engravings.  Where  a  pop- 
lar, for  example,  has  been 

cnt  off  below  the  division 

of  the   first  branches,  the 

young  shoots  can  only  form 

around  the  margin  of  the 

section,  and  the  middle  part 

usually  becomes  rotten.  But 

if  cut  higher  up,  the  growth 
'  becomes  symmetrical,   and 
'  the  trunk  remains  sound. 
Pidlaidt— wTOBjt  metliod. 

It  is  a  good  rale  in  forestry,  nover  to  allow  the  use  of  cllmbing-spnrs 
on  account  of  the  injury  that  they  do  to  the  trees,  and  that  in  using  a 
ladder,  the  top  should  always  be  fastoDed  by  a  strap,  to  prevent  displace- 
meat  by  falling  branches. 

HSTHOD  OF  TBIlfMING  BECOSOIENDBD  BY  THE  COURT  DBS  OAES. 

Some  fifty  years  since,  the  Yisconnt  de  Courval  applied  in  France  a 
method  of  trimming,  which  he  had  devised,  to  the  forests  upon  his  own 
extensive  domain  of  Pinon  (Aiene),  and  afterward  published  an  inter- 
esting little  work  upon  the  snhjpcr.'  Within  a  tew  years  the  Count  Dea 
Oars  has  published  a  smalt  volume,  embracing  the  results  of  ample  ex- 
perience upon  the  same  general  principles,  which  he  insists  apoii  calling 
the  method  of  M.  de  Gonrval.  This  work  baa  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  has  been  received  with  much  favor.* 

Stated  concisely,  this  method  consists  iu  suppressing  "gorraand" 
branches,  and  cutting  off  dead  limbs,  as  welt  as  those  that  grow  too  ver- 
tical or  too  low,  the  section  being  always  made  clote  to  the  trunk.  He 
also  shortens  living  branches,  to  secure  symmetrical  and  profitable 
growth  and  to  favor  certain  parts  that  should  be  encouraged — clears 
out  decayed  spots  down  to  the  living  part,  and  covers  alt  wounds  with 
a  liberal  coat  of  coaltar. 

The  true  secret  of  success,  according  to  M.  Des  Cars,  is  to  cut  close  to 
the  trunk  (except  where  a  branch  is  shortened  at  the  enil),  never  leariug 
a  projecting  part;  such  projection  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  grow  , 
over,  without  greatly  disfiguring  the  tree  and  injuring  the  wood  for 

'  Taitle  et  OonduiU  da  Arbrea  foratien  et  aatre*  Arbrti  dt  grtaidt  Vimentlon,  on  Noue- 
velle  Method  de  traltemeDt  des  arbres  &  haute  tige,  etc.,  Parli,  1861. 

'  L'Elagage  de»  Arbrtt;  traits  pTBtiqne  de  I'jut  de  diriger  lee  arbres  forefltiera  et 
d'aliKnement,  d'octlTer  lear  cToiranuce  et  d'ausmenter  lenr  valenr.  Par  le  comte  Des 
Cms.    PariH(7tbed.).  1870,p.  170. 

H.  de  Conrral  died  1871.    See  Barue  dei  Eavx  FortU,  1873,  p.  19. 
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timber.  Natara  has  provided,  in  a  living  tree,  for  the  repair  of  wonnda 
by  the  deposit  of  Dew  wood  fh>m  around  the  edges,  which  gradoatty 
closea  over  the  injarj^  and,  when  wholly  anited,  the  aDuaal  deposit  of 
wood  goes  on  regolarly,  as  if  nothing  had  oooozred  to  prevent  It. 


good  toinuiilBg  tnd  of  nt^leoL 


III  the  pine  tribe  there  is  a  teDden<^  to  the  aconmnlation  of  r^sin  in 
the  dry  branch,  which  prevents  decay,  bnt  leads  to  an  accamnlation  of 
wood  aronnd  the  dead  branch,  whicb  injuries  its  Qoality  for  fatnre  nse, 
and  it  is  chiefly  in  this  class,  that  the  loose  knots  so  injoriona  to  lumber 
ore  fonnd. 

At  the  World's  Fair  in  London,  in  1862 ;  at  the  Agricnltnral  Expo- 
sition at  Paris,  in  1861 ;  and  in  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  1867, 
Dunieroas  specimens  were  exhibited,  showing  the  very  best  success  in 
these  operations,  in  the  form  of  planks  so  cat  as  to  ehow  in  the  section 
the  extent  of  injury  and  the  completeness  of  care;  and  in  1367  both 
MM.  de  Conrval  and  Des  Cars  were  awarded  prizes.' 

As  to  tbe  qnestion  whether  trimming  should  be  practiced  npou  trees 
of  all  kinds,  in  all  conditions  and  exposnres,  the  author  under  notice 
appears  to  except  only  each  as  grow  npon  arid  soil  and  in  unfavorable 
localiticB,  and  which  prodace  nothing  bnt  fire-wood,  and  says: 

Tbe  ooal-tai  recommended  abonld  be  of  the  tltickeat  kind,  and  kept,  when  used,  in 
a  bncket,hnng  to  tbe  npper  rounds  of  tbe  ladder.  It  Hhould  be  applied  with  a 
bmeb,  and  ooM,  except  in  freeiing  weather,  when  It  may  be  geatlj'  warmed.  It  la 
claimed  that  it  has  remarkable  oonservatlTe  properties,  not  peoetratlDg  more  than 
oommon  paint,  and  yet  with  one  ooat  It  cloHes  all  the  yesselB  of  the  eipoaed  wood,  . 
thoe  effectually  preventing  the  decay  that  otherwise  woald  take  place  from  tbe  action 
of  the  elementa.  Ita  odor  is  ofienBlve  to  ioaecte,  aod  its  complete  adhesion  prevents 
them  from  attacking  ihe  wood.  In  1863,  the  aothoritiee  charged  with  the  care  of  tbe 
city  parks  of  Paris,  sJter  long-con ttnaed  and  eipeaslve  triala  of  other  materiaU,  came 
to  the  conolufiion  that  there  was  nothing  better  than  this  cheap  and  simple  substaooe 
for  covering  wonnde  in  trees,  and  have  since  osed  it  by  pieferenoe. 

For  a  long  period  various  materials  have  been  nscd  for  covering  tbe  iiijarr<<l  parts  of 
trees,  and  from  time  immemorial  a  mixture  of  earth  and  cowi^nog  was  thongtit  best 
by  tho-e  less  informed,  bnt  it  is  needleaa  to  iosUt  apon  ita  inanffloienoy.  They  next 
had  recourse  to  rariooa  salves  used  for  ({raftiog,  composed  of  roain,  wax,  and  tallow, 
and  whioh  most  be  applied  hot;  but  these,  bealdca  btiug  expenaive,  wonld'oot  some- 
timea  unite  with  the  wood,  and  as  soon  as  a  ring  of  new  wood  appeared  arootid  «he 
edges,  they  woald  be  lifted  np  more  or  leas,  leaving  a  naked  plapo,  which  then  gen- 
erally beoanie  a  abelter  fur  irii>ect').  The  nso  of  coal-tar  had  been  practioud  by  M.  de 
Courral  many  years  before  it  was  first  employed  in  Paris  in  1863. 

■  As  for  tbe  mode  of  payment,  where  forest  trimioing  U  made  a  regular  employment 
in  great  forests,  our  anthor  remarks  that  they  ahoald  not  be  hired  by  the  Job,  much 
leas  Bhoald  they  be  paid  out  of  the  wood  cut  off.  It  is  abaolutely  neoeeeacy  to  pa; 
them  by  the  day,  allowing  them,  perhaps  as  a  Krataity,  the  dead  wood  as  tiu  iudiice* 
meut  fur  leaving  none  upon  the  tree ;  or,  BlJll  better,  to  hire  them  by  tbe  year,  paying 
rather  more  than  common  hand  laborers,  and  allowing  tiiem  to  earn  higher  rates  by 
working  for  formers  in  hayinE  and  harvesting.  He  had  Ii'anied  to  discard  the  profs*- 
doual  wood-cntter;  who,  being  aconstomed  to  work  without  immediate  control,  is 
impatient  nnder  direction,  and  had  come  to  pi«fer  meo  that  bad  been  in  ttie  military 
serviosr  Hid  who  had  thereby  learned  habits  of  obedience  and  regularity,  wijtMnt 
haviogto  unlearn  the  rontiue  ways  of  wrong  habits. 
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On  wounds  of  modente  size,  one  coat  is  enongh ;  bnt  If  nnnsnally  large^  we  should 
be  carefnl  to  give  a  new  coating  at  the  end  of  some  yean,  and  in  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer  it  may  be  rendered  so  liquid,  that  it  but  imperfectly  protects  a  wound  to 
which  it  may  be  then  applied.  Tx>  make  sure  of  a  good  result^  such  work  might  be 
gone  over  with  a  new  coat  in  winter. 

When  this  substance  is  applied  to  the  elm,  it  is  not  so  certain  in  operation  as  with 
other  forest  trees,  such  as  the  oak,  ash,  sycamore,  beech,  hornbeam,  &c.,  upon  which 
a  single  coat  gives  at  once  great  permanence,  and  remains  as  a  glistening  surfaoe. 
But  on  the  elm  its  adhesion  is  not  always  complete,  and  it  sometimes  raises  in  blisters, 
as  do  paints  when  applied  to  a  damp  wall,  ana  there  appears  an  ezndation  of  reddish, 
fetid  juice.  In  such  esses  tliere  is  no  better  remedy  tnon  to  return  after  some  time, 
mb  off  the  non-adhering  tar,  and  apply  a  new  ooat.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  exuda- 
tion of  extravasated  and  decomposed  sap  is  frequently  observed  in  the  elm,  without 
sny  visible  cause.  In  such  cases  an  opening  should  be  made  to  the  bottom  of  the 
diseased  part,  which  occasions  the  abundant  flow,  and  repeated  applications  of  coal- 
tar  will  then  often  work  a  cure.  A  similar  practice  applied  to  oaks  affected  by  frosS- 
cracks  will  produce  equally  good  results. 

Coal-tar  may  likewise  be  used  with  good  effect  in  preserving  trees  from  the  teetih  of 
lesser  rodents,  as  well  as  from  sheep,  goats,  horses,  &c.,  which  show  preference  for 
certain  kinds,  such  as  the  elm  and  poplar ;  but  it  should  not  be  used  indiscriminately, 
fi>r,  besides  the  danger  of  suffocation  in  a  tree  thas  covered,  we  should  remember  that 
this  material  contains  a  powerful  acid,  which  might  decompose  the  sap.  We  should 
sAso  use  it  with  caution  on  stone-fruit  trees — the  plum,  f6r  example-— and  on  nut-trees, 
in  which  the  bark  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  altered  by  contact  with  it ;  but  in 
fruits  having  a  core,  such  results  are  not  observed,  and  it  may  be  employed  without 
reserve.  The  author  under  notice  oomes  to  the  following  conclusions  oonoerning  coal- 
tar: 

"  From  these  fkots  we  are  not  to  infer  that  I  proscribe  the  use  of  ooal-tar  upon 
stone-fruit  trees  any  more  than  upon  the  elm ;  on  the  contrary,  I  know  of  no  other 
substance  which  can  take  its  place  for  the  preservation  of  wood  and  the  healing  of 
large  wounds ;  bnt  when  we  come  to  treat  young  trees  of  this  class,  we  should  not 
daub  tlfem  coarsely,  so  as  to  cover  the  trunk  at  haurd  or  leave  it  to  flow  carelessly 
down  the  bark,  for  then  it  will  be  liable  to  produce  disessed  places.  The  more  active 
the  remedy  is,  the  more  caution  we  should  ooserve  in  using  it.'*  \ 

In  the  trimming  of  the **  white  woods''  (such  as  the  poplars,  birches,  lindens,  &e., 
so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ''hard  woods."  seen  as  oak,  elm,  beech,  and  ash), 
and  in  the  treatment  of  conifers,  our  author  remarks  ss  follows : 

*'  The  white  woods,  being  softer  and  more  easy  to  work,  are  adapted  to  many  valua- 
ble uses.  Their  rate  of  growth  being  three  or  four  times  greater  than  in  the  hard 
woods,  they  present  special  advantages  for  cultivation. 

**  The  Poplars,  thanks  to  their  rapid  growth  and  to  the  excellent  quality  of  their 
wood,  form  a  group  of  especial  interest.  The  utility  of  trimming  in  their  case  no  one 
will  aeny,  and  their  management  is  precisely  like  that  of  other  trees.  They  thrive  in 
almost  every  kind  of  soil,  but  prefer  the  soft  and  moist  for  yielding  the  largest  prod- 
uct. They  therefore  thrive  admirably  in  valleys  and  along  ditches  of  drainage.  Tlie 
soil  thrown  out  in  cleaning  these  ditches,  if  not  too  much  at  a  time,  gives  them  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  sprout  and  send  out  roots fh>m  which  new  stems  springup, 
thus  availing  themselves  of  the  abundance  which  would  kill  off  other  kinds.  They 
sometimes  grow  to  colossal  size.  The  finest  species  that  we  have  in  France  is  the 
white  poplar,  and  its  wood  has  so  many  choice  qualities,  that  it  has  received  the  name 
of ''  the  oak  of  white  woods."  Such  is  their  vigor  of  growth,  that  we  may  without  trouble 
lengthen  their  trunks  so  as  to  greatly  increase  their  industrial  value,  i,  0.,  we  may  make 
this  part  from  one-half  to  two-thirds*  of  the  total  height.  The  formation  of  their 
branches  and  the  moderate  strength  of  the  wood,  In  fact,  makes  it  necessary  to  shorten 
them  to  prevent  the  winds  and  frosts  from  breaking  them,  at  a  great  loss. 

One  species,  the  Italian  poplar,  is  perhaps  the  only  tree  that  requires  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  old  method  of  trimmmg  the  heads,  by  cattiag  at  moderately-frequent 
periods  all  the  branches  except  a  clump  at  the  top.  The  trunk,  thus  manased,  takes 
an  almost  oylindiical  form,  and  takes  a  much  longer  growth  than  when  toe  middle 
and  lower  branches  had  been  saved.  In  fact,  all  Uie  branches  of  this  poplar  take  a 
Tortlcal  direction,  and  consequently  become  almost  as  large  as  the  trunk  itself,  which 
greatly  adds  to  their  value.  Thus,  an  Italian  poplar  20  meters  high  would  have  a 
trunk  of  10  to  12  meters;  bnt  trimmed  according  to  the  above  rule,  it  might  be  carried 
up  so  as  to  give  15  meters  or  more  of  a  size  proper  for  working.  Bnt,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  kind  of  poplar  will  not  acquire  that  majestic  port  for  which  it  is  admired 
unless  left  to  itself  till  grown^to  its  full  size. 

'*The  reHnoui  or  coniferous  trees  generally  grow  In  masses,  forming  beautiful  forests,  as 

in  the  case  of  pines  and  firs,  and  afford  a  most  precious  resource  for  reboisement,^  as 

-  ■■■       ..^  .  III,-.     I,  I  I..,. 

'The  use  of  this  word  from  the  French  (signifying  *' replanting  with  trees*')  has 
been  sanctioned  by  use  of  English  writers,  and  it  will  be  adopted  in  this  report  without 
fbrther  explanation^ 
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well  for  the  facility  with  which  they  ^w  from  seeding  upon  the  spot  as  on  aooonnt 
of  their  action  npon  the  soil  in  preparing  it  to  receive  other  kinds,  and  especially  the 
oak.  Of  the  two  forms  of  trimming  (cutting  close  to  the  trunk,  and  shortening  the 
hranches),  the  second  is  not  generally  needed  in  the  firs,  hecause  their  growth  is 
naturally  upright  and  pyramidal.  It  is,  therefore,  in  most  oases  only  necessary  to 
remoye  the  dead  or  dying  branches.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  pines,  which  will,  when 
not  closely  planted,  often  form  enormous  branches,  to  the  injury  of  height  and  beauty 
in  the  trunk  and  to  a  great  loss  in  their  yalue.  With  them,  the  shortening  of  such 
branches  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  we  haye  described  in  the  case  of  deciduous  kinds. 
This  should  be  done  by  taking  off  a  third  or  a  half  of  their  length,  but  always  beyond 
the  secondary  branches.  This  requirement  is  more  rigorous  than  in  deciduous  trees, 
beoanse  such  a  stub,  deprived  of  its  branches  for  support,  would  unavoidably  perish. 
By  this  means  we  may  recall  the  tree  to  that  form  which  it  should  take  in  normal 
conditions,  and  the  main  trunk  will  elongate  and  grow  large  in  regular  form  and  to 
greater  profit.  Every  one  knows  the  importance  of  resinous  timber  in  civil  and  naval 
architectnre,  and  especially  its  use  for  masts.  In  proportion  as  the  tree  grows  old,  its 
lower  branches  die  and  dry  up,  but  the  resin  with  which  they  are  filled  prevents  them 
from  rotting.  The  dead  part,  however,  remains  enveloped  in  the  newer  wood  in  the 
form  of  knots,  which  interrupt  the  longitudinal  fibers  and  injure  alike  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  its  use  for  the  carpenter,  forming  holes  in  the  boards  or  plank  when  they 
are  wrought  for  use.  These  faults  are  easily  avoifled  by  cutting  all  dead  or  dving 
branches  close  to  the  trunk ;  and  a  coat  of  coal-tar  is  of  use  in  preventing,  or  at  lem 
considerably  reducing,  the  flow  of  resin. 

The  mode  of  trimming  which  leaves  pegs  in  the  place  of  branches  is  objectionable 
in  deciduous  trees,  and  still  more  so  with  the  conifers,  for  they  must  always  in  a  few 
years  be  in  turn  cut  oiT.  Some  persons  have  adopted  this  method  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
sap,  but,  in  every  case,  if  left,  they  ought  to  be  cut  off  smooth  the  next  year.  This 
greatly  increases  the  labor^  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  practiced  on  an  eztenslve'^calo. 
If  the  stubs  are  left  they  will  form  burrows  in  the  new  wood,  or,  if  left  some  years,  they 
will  occasion  defects  in  the  growth  two  or  three  times  more  in  diameter  than  if  cut  off 
smooth  at  first. 

The  practice  of  trimming  the  pine  is  very  common  in  France,  but  it  is  generally 
overdone,  the  head  left  being  insufficient  for  growth  in  size.  If  the  branches  are  weU 
formed,  the  trimming  ought  not  to  be  carried  to  over  a  half,  or,  at  most,  two-thirds  of 
the  height,  while  young  trees  should  be  allowed  to  retain  relatively  more  branches 
than  those  that  are  older.  . 

The  method  of  trimming  advocated  by  M.  des  Gars  has  been  to  some 
extent  tried  at  the  French  experimental  station  at  Barres  and  elsewhere* 
When  properiy  and  intelligently  performed  it  yields  anquestionably 
good  results,  bat  it  requires  good  judgment,  and  is  in  fact  a  kind  of 
skilled  labor,  which  costs  more  than  common  hand-work,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  expense  may  prevent  its  general  introduction  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large  forests,  even  in  European  countries,  where  wood  is  dear 
and  labor  cheap. 

While  speaking  of  the  process  of  pruning  or  trimming  forest  trees, 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  zealous  advocates  of  particular  meth- 
ods have  heretofore  done  great  injury  by  advising  the  operation  as  a 
general  rule,  without  paying  sufficient  regard  to  the  particular  condi- 
tions of  each  case.  Some  forty  years  since,  Mr.  Gavin  Cree  introduced 
in  Scotland  a  method  of  pruning,  founded  upon  an  erroneous  theory  of 
the  functions  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  sap,  which  led  to  the  shortening 
of  all  the  branches,  from  the  bottom  of  the  tree  to  the  top.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  time  has  proved  not  only  the  fallacy  of  this  doc- 
trine, but  has  also  shown  the  irreparable  injury  that  followed  its  appli- 
cation. At  a  still  earlier  period,  a  method  of  pruning  was  introduced 
in  England  by  Mr.  Wm.  Pontey,'  nurseryman  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
which  cannot  now  but  be  regarded  as  having  done  a  great  deal  more 
of  harm  than  of  good,  because  practiced  without  discretion  and  an 
undue  extent. 

These  results  have  led  some  writers  to  take  the  other  extreme  by 

^This  system  is  set  forth  in  a  work  entitled  **The  Forest  PruntTf  or  Timber  Owners 
JjMUtant,  &c.,  London,  1805. 
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advising  to  let  nature  have  her  own  way  in  soppressing  the  branches 
tliat  are  no  longer  nseful. 

The  system  of  pruning  proposed  by  M.  des  Gars  has  been  opposed 
and  dtfended  with  mnch  earnestness,  and  m^ny  argaments  for  and 
against  have  been  presented.  The  following  observations  presented  to 
tiie  Central  Society^of  Agrionltnre  of  France,  by  M.  Delimoges,  ennmer- 
ates  some  of  these  argaments,  while  it  strongly  defends  the  practice: 

The  system  of  prnning  close  to  the  trunk,  has  had  the  lot  of  all  nsef  al  disooveries' 
that  of  being  keenly  criticised,  especially  at  first.  We  should  not  complain  of  thisy 
beoanse  these  strictures  have  served  to  call  the  attention  of  foresters  to  it,  and  have 
led  to  some  experiments  everywhere.  Now,  thanks  to  these  experiments,  some  of  which 
are  now  .old,  experience  brings  daily  new  favor  to  the  method,  and  answers  to  the 
objections  become  everv  day  easier.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  aU  of  them,  as 
those  who  experimented  upon  the  method  have  been  convinced,  and  have  yielded  to 
the  logical  sequence,  including  myself,  before  I  be^an  to  practice  it  on  an  extensive 
scale.  They  said  to  me:  **Have  you  counted  on  what  yon  are  about  to  dof  ''Don't 
you  know  that  a  tree  lives  by  its  Uava  as  well  as  its  rooUf  and  that  they  are  necessary 
for  its  ^wth,  which  is  proportioned  to  their  number  and  surface,  quite  as  much  as  to 
the  activity  of  absorption  by  the  roots  f  ''  Will  you  oppose  nature  and  pretend  to  do 
better  V  *'  You  will  ruin  your  trees  t"  ''And  then,  why  cut  close  t  Ton  will  waste  the 
sap,  create  decayed  holes,  and  in  ten  years  your  trees  wiU  be  rotten ;  you  will  have 
lost  your  forest,  and  the  vfood^mercikanU  vHU  not  buy  of  you/*  The  fatal  word  was  said — 
a  phrase  that  was  to  end  all  Ihrther  discussion. 

This  fearful  presaee  did  not  stop  me,  and  in  1863 1  began  to  apply  trimming  on  w 
high  forest  of  tnirty  neotares,  and  the  next  year  fifty-four,  and  have  since  continued 
without  intorruption,  except  when  hindered  by  the  German  invasion  of  1870-71..  I 
have  now  about  six  hundred  hectares  submitted  to  the  mode  of  trimming  prescribed 
by  des  Gars,  and  I  ought  to  be  idlowed  t.o  speak  of  the  result.  The  numerous  and  per- 
sistent observations  I  have  made  have  led  to  the  conviction  that  most  of  the  vicious 
knots  from  caries  and  decay  that  have  been  found  upon  trees  thus  treated  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  neglect,  rather  than  to  an  observance,  of  the  rules  which  have  been 
prescribed. 

It  happens  thus:  The  workman  has  before  him  an  oak  with  dead  branches-— some  of 
them  long  dead — ^perhaps  the  stub  of  an  old  trimming,  which,  decaying  itself,  has 
oarried  rottenness  into  the  heart  of  the  tree.  He  cuts  it  off,  and,  if  not  intelligent,  he 
pays  little  attention  to  its  condition,  and,  without  stopping  to  clear  out  the  rotten 
part,  he  will,  unless  watched,  paint  coal-tar  over  the  spot  and  call  it  done.  By  and  by 
the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  a  great  rotten  place  is  found  at  the  knot  and  within  the  tree. 
There  is  at  once  a  ffreat  stir  in  the  enemy's  camp — a  tree  luu  hem  mined  by  6lo9e  trim- 
ming I  Is  this  iust  7  I  have  made  some  careful  experiments  at  closing  such  boles,  and 
in  a  few  years  have  succeeded  in  closing  them  by  paring  the  edges  and  starting  new 
growth.  •  *  •  The  amputation  of  a  branch  aone  under  normal  conditions  should 
cause  neither  decay  nor  bleeding.  Since  1862  I  have  carefully  observed  the  effect  of 
this  operation,  and  wish  to  give  my  report.  I  began  by  offering  the  guards  a  reward 
of  0.25  francs  for  every  discMed  wound  from  trimmiuff  which  they  comd  find,  but  they 
found  none.  I  then  raised  the  bountv  to  stimulate  their  zeal,  one  franc  at  a  time,  to  5 
francs,  but  up  to  this  day  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  pay  once. 

I  should,  however,  explain  by  saying,  that  whenever  the  workmen  emplovedin  trim- 
ming found  a  vicious  knot-hole,  beginnins  to  decay,  they  brought  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  foreman ;  they  let  ii  alone,  he  examined  it  and  informed  me— it  was  visited,  and  if 
really  bad,  and  in  no  condition  to  remedy,  the  tree  was  out  down  at  once,  as  not  likely 
to  be  ever  better.  I  will  add  that,  having  often  need  of  timber  about  the  &rms,  I 
have,  by  preference,  cut  down  such  trees  as  had  been  wounded  and  healed,  so  that  I 
oould  study  their  sections.  I  have  not  found  the  trace  of  rottenness.  These  specimens 
I  have  saved,  and  shown  at  exhibitions,  the  concentric  layers  covering  the  section  and 
only  a  thin  black  line  to  be  seen,  caused  by  the  coal-tar,  but  not  a  trace  of  decay. 

There  is  still  another  thing  to  which  the  workmen  should  give  greater  attention.  It 
often  happens  that  when  the  tar  is  applied  the  cold  hardens  it,  so  that  it  soarceiy  adheres, 
and  the  brush  draiMj  as  they  say.  The  pot  should  then  be  warmed  till  the  tar  is  lique- 
fied, but  not  too  thin,  for  then  the  coating  would  not  be  thick  enough  to  shield  the 
wound  against  the  sun,  and  little  cracks  would  appear,  admitting  water  and  insects, 
and  a  woond  badly  covered  would  aiford  a  strong  argument  to  the  enemies  of  this 
method.  This  observation  has  with  me  very  great  imjMrtance.  Very  often  the  work- 
men will  do  as  here  explained,  and  I  am  well  assured  that  there  are  those  who,  meet- 
ing with  a  defective  cutting  close  to  the  trunk,  would  at  once  ascribe  it  to  the  fault  of 
the  method,  rather  than  the  neglect  of  the  workman. 

It  is  pretended  that  by  close  cutting  the  branches  we  reduce  the  surface  of  leaves, 
and  injure  the  growth  of  the  tree  for  at  least  a  year,  because  itneeds  the  materials  for 

7  F 
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leflerre,  Ao.  There  is  nothing  less  proved  than  this  MBertkm,  and  I  will  add  leM 
probable,  notwithstaDdiog  the  statement  of  Pressler.  As  all  the  old  trees  in  the  for* 
ests  of  Bagny  and  de  Clox  beara  namber  painted  npon  them,  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
ascertain  the  exact  rate  of  growth  since  their  trlmmlDg.  From  varions  reasons,  snch 
as  want  of  time,  -Ao.,  some  small  parts  of  certain  cuttings  have  been  left  withont 
trimming,  so  that  excellent  means  for  comparison  are  at  hand,  and  which  I  hare  nsed, 
leading  to  the  oonclasion  that  the  absraption  above  mentioned  is  not  shown.  If  any- 
thing, i  believe  the  contrary  to  be  true ;  at  least  this  is  my  owii  observation. 

They  say  that  a  tree  thns  trimmed  dies,  after  a  few  years,  from  the  loss  of  leaves — ^the 
principal  respiratoiy  organs  necessary  for  its  life ;  but  this  is  adonble  error.  First.  It  is 
by  no  means  proved  that  the  absorbent  surface  Is  sensibly  diminished  by  trimming, 
which  suppresses  some  of  the  lower  branches,  hot  produces  a  considerable  growth  m 
the  top  of  the  tree ;  so  much  so  that  when  winter  comes  and  the  tree  is  bare,  in  a  good 
trimming  weare  surprised  to  see  the  tops  of  all  the  oalcs  present  a  silvery  color,  indicating 
a  new  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is  here  we  see  the  effect  of  trimming,  as  it  is  easy  to  uhom, 
and  as  I  have  often  pointed  oat  to  persons  who  have  visited  me,  and  sometimes  to  stop 
their  criticism.  It  was  in  fact  a  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  to  raise  the  high 
forest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  coppice,  so  as  to  let  in  the  air  and  the  light.  To  pre- 
tend that  a  tree  dies  when  once  its  reserve  is  lost,  seems  to  me  still  more  difficult  to 
maintain.  I  have  here,  and  offer  to  show  the  proof,  that  nothing  is  more  contrary  to 
truth.  I  have  some  trees  trimmed  twelve  or  thiriieen  years  ago,  and  I  challenge  any 
one  to  show  others  more  healthv  or  vigorous.  I  will  go  farther,  and  say  that  the  trees 
not  trimmed  are  less  vigorous  than  those  that  have  been.  I  claim,  in  fact,  that  not 
only  does  the  trimmed  tree  not  perish,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  revives  under  the 
operation  Judiciously  done;  that  it  takes  new  vigor,  its  center  of  activity,  instead  of 
being  wasted  in  nourishing  lafge  useless  branch^  being  thrown  into  the  top,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  owner. 

I  have  time  and  again  used  the  word  judkAous  as  applied  to  trimming,  for  excess  is 
iqjurious,  and  abuse  may  lead  to  bad  results.  We  should  evidently  out  from  the  tree  no 
branches  but  such  as  may  be  shortened  without  inconvenienoe  or  injury  to  propo^ion. 
Surely,  when  asked  to  make  an  old  tree  that-has  lost  its  vigor  and  has  not  long  to  live 
a  new  one,  by  large  and  repeated  wounds,  the  forester  would  pauaeand  reflect  whether 
there  was  much  chance  of  success.  He  would  weigh  the  reasons  for  and  against ;  and 
this  is  an  affair  of  the  Judgment.  And  furthermore,  I  wish  it  well  understood  that  in 
speaking  of  trimming,  I  do  not  refer  to  aged  trees,  but  to  young  and  growing  trees. 
With  the  former,  the  results  do  not  admit  of  discussion,  ^d  it  is  vain  to  seek  ail- 
ments to  defend  them.  I  again  repeat,  and  cannot  too  often,  that  the  operation  is  a 
delicate  one,  and  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  the  first  comer. 

It  requires  conscientious  and  intelligent  men  who  have  made  themselves  masteiv  of 
the  subject.  It  is  better  not  to  trim  at  all  than  to  trust  the  work  to  nnskillAil  or  case* 
less  persons.  The  work,  if  done,  should  be  well  done,  and  it  will  be  fisrtile  in  good 
results,  but  otherwise  it  will  end  only  in  mischief.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that 
the  school  of  instruction  which  the  Count  des  Cars  has  opened  on  his  estate  at  Rozet- 
Saint-Albln  should  be  continued,  as  the  true  means  of  fwming  careful  operators,  who  in 
turn  may  instruct  others,  and  thns  advance  the  use  of  good  methods  in  trimming.^ 

I  now  come  to  the  grand  objection,  '*  The  vs9od^mtr6hami9  ¥AU  not  buy  qf  youJ'  This 
point  is  so  important  that  it  should  be  answered  by  facts  as  definitely  as  possible,  and  I 
would  beg  leave  to  cite  my  own  personal  observations.  All  the  oaks  in  our  forests, 
which  of  right  enjoy  a  good  reputation,  are  squared  and  worked  in  the  yards  npon  the 
premises— none  going  away  in  the  log.  I  have  thns  been  able  to  follow  the  work  done 
upon  many  pieces  treiEkted  by  this  method,  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  years  ago,  and  I 
have  never  seen  any  serious  inoonvenience  in  my  own  case ;  and  as  for  the  merchants, 
they  have  honghi  ike  Umber,  all  I  had  to  sell,  withont  objections,  and  at  a  very  good  price* 
I  have  Jast  sold  three  lots  of  wood,  amounting  to  141,360  francs,  from  75.3o  hectares; 
that  is  to  say,  at  an  average  of  1,860  francs  to  the  hectare  (about  |16S  per  acre).  The 
lots  were  22,  18,  and  17  years  old  respectively,  and  coppice  under  large  timber.  It  is 
not  there  that  the^  have  abused  me  bv  running  down  the  price  of  my  wood.  No,  this 
terrible  objection  is  no  more  aerious  tnan  the  rest.  The  merchants  must  be  supplied, 
and  it  is  their  business  to  buy  to  the  best  advantage,  and  this  has  not  kept  them  from 
taking  what  suited  them,  and  *t  a  good  price,  whether  trimmed  or  not.  To  come  to 
the  bottom,  and  I  speak  of  those  who  have  worked  this  timber,  th^  know  well  enough 
thas  this  objection  amounts  to  nothing.  •  •  •  For  a  long  time  I  had  no  imitators. 
I  have  now,  and  among  them  those  who  have  been  the  stroiupest  opponents — the  kinder 
class  calling  it  my  innowsUonf  and  the  others  my  foUjf,    The  foresters  of  the  State  service 

>  M.  des  Cars  in  1675,  and  again  in  1876  and  1877,  gave  practical  courses  of  instruc- 
tion upon  his  method  of  pruning.  They  lasted  about  ten  days  at  a  time,  the  expense 
being  25  francs  to  nay  for  ooard.  Three  courses  were  given  in  the  spring.  The  director- 
general  of  forests  decided  in  1877  to  send  a  number  of  the  candidates  for  state  forest 
service  to  learn  the  process  as  illustrated  by  this  zealous  advocate  of  trimming. 


< 
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hftve  adopted  it,  and  I  have  teen  with  raiprise  and  pleaanre  their  workmen^mining 
oloee  to  the  tmnk  in  the  State  forest  of  PoorlaDS,  adjacent  to  my  trimmings  of  Clnx. 
In  the  €k>te-d'Or  the  forest  administration  imposes  on  eontractots  for  cutting  wood  to 
supply  the  communes,  the  duty  of  trimming  close,  and  I  have  many  times  &nt  them 
toou  and  coal-tar  for  this  use.  1  will  add  that  the  administration  appears  to  me  (and 
properly)  eouYinoed  of  the  importance  of  a  very  rigid  supervision,  as  it  has  decided 
that  trimming  out  of  Hght  of  a  guard  shall  be  deemed  a  treepass.  This  is  an  excellent 
measure,  as  it  throws  the  responsibility  upon  the  guard,  and  compels  in  him  an  active 
surveillance.  I  am  far  from  affirming  that  this  practice  has  become  general  through- 
out the  Oote-d'Or,  but  it  is  in  force  in  the  communal  woods  adlfoiniug  the  forest  of 
Bagny.  The  administration  of  Fonts  et  ehauss^  has  used  since  1869  the  practice  of  close 
trimming  upon  trees  plantedalong  certain  departmental  roads,  by  practicing  the  method 
of  M.  des  Cars  and  covering  the  wounds  with  coal-tar,  and  they  are  to  be  complimented 
for  the  fine  result  of  these  plantatiois. 

The  oonolueion  that  I  draw  from  the  above  is,  that  the  objections  brought  against  the 
method  are  not  well  founded.  Thev  apply  only  to  the  exceptions,  to  operations  badly  or 
unskillfhlly  done,  and,  reasoning  irom  probabilities  based  upon  these  inductions,  they 
build  a  fragile  scaffolding  of  suppositions  more  or  less  ludicious,  but  without  assert- 
ing any  statement  which  the  experience  of  actual  results  does  not  prove  to  be  fsdse. 

The  system  of  trimming  of  the  Count  des  Cars,  which  its  opponents  themselves  ad- 
mit to  be  logical,  has  no  need  of  defenders ;  it  will  defend  itself  by  its  own  results. 
But  it  is  needful  that  these  acquired  results  should  be  made  known,  and  this  duty  is 
incumbent  upon  those  who  first  entered  upon  the  career,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  I 
have  brought  together  these  obserrations  that  I  now  submit. 

THnmma  op  plantations. 

Id  a  yoQDg  growth  of  natural  seedlings,  the  plants  are  often  densely 
crowded ;  bat  as  they  become  larger  the  feeble  ones  die,  and  others  lose 
their  lower  branches :  and  so,  from  year  to  year,  the  numbers  diminish 
in  the  struggle  for  liie,  until  but  a  small  part  of  the  first  number  comes 
to  full  maturity.  The  careful  tbrester  seeks  to  imitate  this  process  of 
nature,  by  securing  a  sufficient  growth  for  shading  the  ground  from  an 
early  period,  and  by  reducing  the  numbers  as  the  trees  increase  in  size. 
These  labors  include  the  clearing  out  of  the  worthless  bushes  and 
brambles  that  never  come  to  useful  size,  but  is  chiefly  secured  by  giving 
the  greatest  oppoitunity  possible  to  the  most  valuable  kinds.  So  rules 
can  be  given  for  the  execution  of  this  work,  without  knowing  the  con- 
ditions, further  than  the  general  statement,  that  it  should  be  done  where- 
ever  required,  and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  • 

With  respect  to  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  trees  of  the  valuable 
kinds,  where  crowded,  great  prudence  is  to  be  exercised,  because  the 
whole  growth,  if  standing  dense,  if  too  much  exposed  at  once,  would  be 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  winds,  or  from  the  weight  of  snows.  The  precept 
laid  down  by  Lorentz  and  Parade  for  the  first  thinning  is  as  follows  :^ 

The  principal  rule  to  be  observed  in  a  thinning  of  this  kind  is  to  keep  the  trees  con- 
veniently elose,  and,  in  a  wrod,  never  internet  tAs  oonHnuUjf.  In  a  young  wood,  which 
has  hitherto  grown  very  dense,  tbe  stems  are  very  thin  and  slender,  and  have  the 
greatest  need  of  support.  An  imprudent  clearing  would  expose  them  to  storms  j  they 
would  be  Injured  by  the  weight  of  snow  and  ice,  or  even  bent  down  by  the  weight  of 
their  own  tops.  In  such  a  growth^  it  is  to  some  extent  necessary  to  save  some  of  the 
poorer  kind  as  protectors,  and  allow  them  to  stand  till  the  next  thinning.  We  should 
also  remember  that  the  young  trees  must  obtain  the  greatest  height  possible,  and  this 
can  onlv  be  done  by  keeping  them  close.  At  an  older  stage  of  growth,  the  inconven- 
ience ox  too  much  thinning  would  be  less  injurious.  Moreover,  if  opened  too  much, 
the  grass  and  weeds  wiU  get  in  and  absorb  a  part  of  the  aliment  of  the  soil ;  or,  if  it  be  a 
seed  year,  a  new  erop  of  tree  seedlings  will  cover  the  ground,  which  is  to  be,  if  pos- 
sible, avoided. 

The  age  at  which  tho  first  thinnins  is  needed  cannot  be  fixed  bv  ao^  rule,  as  it  de- 
pends upon  the  rate  of  growth  and  Uie  various  influenees  to  which  it  is  exposed.  It 
should  begin  as  soon  as  the  lower  branches  begin  to  die  and  drop  off,  and  should  be 
repeated  more  thoroughly  when  the  trees  get  to  be  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  at 
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tho  groandf  and  afterward  from  time  to  time  aa  may  be  neoeflsary  till  the  foreet  gains 
its  full  maturity.  These  operations  may  be  repeated  every  five  years  at  first,  and  after- 
ward at  longer  intervals.-  In  the  State  forests  of  France,  where  the  most  valuable 
timber  is  the  object,  and  time  of  lees  consequence,  the  interval  is  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  Although  in  these  operations  no  particular  number  of  trees  can  be  fixed  as  a 
rule,  it  may  serve  as  some  guide  to  give  the  following  as  approximately  the  proper 
number  to  be  left : 

At  30  to  40  yeare^l,300  to  1.620  to  theacre.^ 

At  50  to  60  yeai»— 490  to  60s  to  the  acre. 

At  70  to  80  years— 305  to  410  to  the  acre. 

At  dO  to  100  years-*200  to  360  to  the  acre. 

The  selection  of  trees  to  be  removed  in  thinning  oat  forests  so  as  to 
allow  the  reserves  the  better  chance  for  development,  can  best  be  done 
in  sammec,  when  the  foliage  is  the  densest,  and  the  effect  of  shade  the 
most  apparent.  An  experienced  eye  can  at  sach  a  time  moro  readily 
judge  as  to  what  trees  are  most  promising  and  what  can.  best  be  taken 
out. 

A  recent  writer  upon  practical  forestry'  in  speaking  of  the  proper 
time  for  thinning  a  plantation,  recommends  that  it  bo  done  early,  and  as- 
signs as  a  reason  that  the  remaining  trees  will  then  have  seasonable 
opportunity  for  developing  their  lower-side  branches.    He  remarks  :* 

It  is  those  brannhes  situated  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  that  supply 
food  and  nourishment  to  the  roots,  and  unless  they  are  preserved  vital  at  this  critical 
period  of  the  tree's  existence  it  very  soon  ceases  to  develop  itself  and  make  wood.  In 
fact  it  ceases  to  grow  to  snything  like  satiafaotion  at  that  very  early  period  when  it 
should  be  making  wood  faster  than  any  other.  To  the  preservation  of  the  lower 
branches  of  the  celebrated  larch  forests  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  more  than  anything 
else,  may  be  attributed  their  successful  growth.  The  larch  there  were  plantea  6  feet 
apart,  and  that  distance,  admitting  that  all  the  trees  grew,  allowed  all  the  lower 
branches  to  grow  3  feet  in  length  all  around.  But  as  many  of  them  would  no  doubt 
decay,  and  from  accident  and  other  causes  perish,  many  of  the  trees  would  thereby 
produce  their  lower  branches  twice  that  length,  hence  the  unparalleled  results  of  the 
growth  of  the  larch  in  these  forests. 

Having  witnessed  so  much  injury  inflicted  upon  young  plantations  and  some  en- 
tirely ruined  by  the  lower  branches  being  interfered  with  at  a  sture  of  growth  too 
early,  I  would  recommend  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  the  speciiu  attention  of  all 
who  have  the  management  of  plantations  to  this  particular  aspect  of  the  subject.  It 
is  often  asked  what  rule  can  be  given  and  how  it  may  be  known  when  either  individ- 
ual trees  or  plantations  have  the  exact  and  proper  quantity  of  branches  upon  them. 
The  rule  for  this  is,  as  far,  as  any  rule  can  be  given,  to  maintain  a  due  proportion  of 

firth  to  the  height  of  the  tree,  and  these  proportions  are  girth  in  inches  to  feet  in 
eight.  For  example,  a  tree  twelve  feet  hish  should  have  a  girth  a  little  above  the 
swell  of  the  root  of  twelve  inches,  and  so  oflarger  sizes.  When  trees  attain  the  height 
of  30  or  35  feet  thinning  frhonld  be  entirely  discontinued,  and  frequently  it  should  not 
be  prolonged  after  the  trees  are  20  to  25  feet  in  height,  but  allow  the  plantation  to 
grow  undisturbed  (except  by  cutting  down  dead  or  decaying  trees)  till  it  is  ripe  for 
cutting  down  and  clearing  the  ground.  There  is  a  danger  of  old  trees  having  too 
many  as  well  as  too  few  branches ;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  y&ung  trees  having  too 
many,  and  if  the  rule  given  should  be  observed  there  will  be  no  superfluity  of 
branches  at  any  time,  for  if  the  proportional  girth  is  too  great  it  can  soon  (if  there  are 
sufficient  trees  upon  the  ground)  be  reduced. 

The  form  of  the  tree,  up  to  the  period  when  the  thinniuff  should  be  discontinued, 
should  be  conical  or  tapering,  both  in  the  stem  and  gener^  form  of  the  tree.  After 
thinning  is  discontinued  the  shape  of  the  tree  alters,  Doth  in  the  stem  and  branches; 
the  latter  wither  and  fall  off;  till  only  the  top  is  covered,  and  the  form  gradusdly  changes 
from  a  cone  to  a  cylinder.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  increase  of  w<MMly  deposits  near 
the  live  branches,  and  the  decrease  of  it  where  the  branches  have  fallen  off. 
^^—         I    1 1     ■  I  1 1  ■  1 1  I       I  .  .^^— .^  III      II    ■  1 1  I     — — ^^^ 

1  In  France.  Duhamel  and  Varenne  de  Feaille  advised  a  much  greater  reduction, 
allowing,  in  lact,  almost  as  much  land  for  an  oak  as  an  apple-tree  in  an  orchard.  The 
object  in  view  was  the  thickness  of  the  trees,  rather  than  the  height,  and  such  broad 
spreading  trunks  as  ten  or  eleven  meters  between  the  trees  would  produce,  could  not 
fail  of  yif Iding  an  abundance  of  the  crooked  pieces  so  much  prized  in  ship-building. 

'"On  Thinning  Plantations,  as  applicable  in  Practical  Forestry,''  by  Christopher 
Young  Miohie^  of  Cullen  House,  CuUen.    (  TVaneae,  of  ERghla$td  and  Ag.  800,,  1876,  p.  199.) 
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This  writer  points  oat  varioas  reasons  that  shoald  prevent  late  thin- 
ning  of  evergreen  plantations,  among  which  are  the  insnfflciency  of 
roots  in  trees  closely  planted,  and  which  are  not  able  to  support  them 
when  exposed  to  the  winds,  the  injury  that  the  san  may  caose  upon  the 
tmnlcs  and  branches  that  have  been  accastomed  to  the  shade,  and  the 
effect  npon  the  roots  when  the  gronnd  is  too  mach  exposed;  although 
all  of  these  parts  may  in  time  become  accustomed  to  these  different  con- 
ditions. He  regards  the  thinning  of  such  forests  a  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous operation,  except  when  practiced  while  young,  and  mentions 
some  forests  in  splendid  condition,  which  had  scarcely  been  trimmed  at 
all.  In  one  the  trees  stood  9  feet  apart  on  an  average,  some  as  far  as 
15  feet,  and  others  as  close  as  2  feet.  Th^  market- value  of  suQh  a  forest, 
if  the  trees  were  all  sound,  would  be  at  least  £300  per  acre.  The  ground 
was  a  light,  sandy  gravel  and  very  poor.  He  advises  that  all  thinning 
should  he  begun  before  the  side  branches  touch  each  other,  and  that  it 
be  continued  till  they  are  8  feet  apart,  after  which  he  would  leave  them 
to  nature  to  complete  their  growth. 

As  to  the  larch,  our  author  remarks,  *^  It  gains  the  most  by  thinning 
and  suffers  least  from  it.  It  is  very  impatient  of  confinement,  and  en- 
joys freedom  although  it  comes  late.  On  the  bare,  pole-like  trees  that 
are  lefb,  lateral  branches  will  form  beyond  anything  witnessed  in  other 
forest-trees.  Unless  the  trees  are  sound  and  healthy,  however,  no  lateral 
growth  will  take  place  by  thinning.''  He  mentions  some  stumps  of  this 
tree  that  had  remained  alive  more  than  twenty  years  after  cutting,  with- 
out being  able  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  He  regards  the  two 
greatest  errors  of  foresters  as  *'  being  too  late  in  commencing  to.  thin, 
and  continuing  the  operation  too  long.  It  does  much  good  if  done  early, 
and  equally  much  harm  if  done  late.'' 

ON  THB  CULTIVATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  COPPICES. 

The  eopfice  is  a  growth  of  timber  of  various  deciduous  kinds,  fh)m  the 
stumps  of  a  former  growth,  and  is  usually  cut  before  maturity,  at  inter- 
vals of  from  ten  to  forty  years,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  uses 
to  which  the  product  is  to  be  applied.  This  mode  of  cultivation  is  in 
great  favor  for  the  growth  of  firewood,  and  the  smaller  woods  used  in 
various  industries,  and  is  the  means  by  which  tanning  materials  are 
often  produced  from  the  oak,  where  reliance  is  necessarily  had  upon  this 
means  for  supplies.  The  coppice  of  short  periods  produces  hoop^poles, 
and  the  stakes  and  vine-props  so  much  used  in  vine-growing  countries, 
and  in  many  parts  of  this  country  may  be  able  to  supply,  with  but  little 
care  beyond  protection,  the  fencing  material  and  other  woods  required 
f(Mr  farm  purposes.  It  is  destined  to  be  in  future  of  great  importance  in 
the  growing  of  i>op]ars  for  paper- making. 

The  trees  that  sprout  best  from  the  stock  are  the  ashes,  elms,  oaks, 
poplars,  cottouwoods,  willows,  chestnut,  linden,  mountain  ash,  maples, 
sycamore,  birches,- alders,  and  hazel.  The  beech  will  reproduce  but 
slightly,  except  in  very  favorable  conditions,  and  the  conifers  not  at  all, 
witti  the  single  exception  of  the  Oalifornia  redwood.  Whatever  may  be 
the  effect  upon  the  durability  of  the  timber  by  cutting  at  particular 
seasons,  we  have  in  case  of  coppice  growth  no  alternative  choice,  and 
must  cut  in  winter,  and  by  preference  toward  the  approach  of  warm 
weather,  but  before  the  sap  starts,  as  at  this  time  alone  will  the  stumps 
be  in  best  condition  for  sending  up  a  vigorous  crop  of  young  shoots. 
The  months  of  February,  March,  and  first  part  of  April  are  generally 
best  for  this  labor. 
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In  catting,  with  the  view  of  reprodnotion,  the  stamps  should  be  left 
low,  and  the  tops  sloping  and  smooth,  so  as  not  to  admit  water.  It  is 
sometimes  the  practice  to  dress  off  the  stamp  in  a  convex  form  with  an 
adze,  taking  especial  care  not  to  separate  the  bark  from  the  trank.  It 
is  along  this  line  of  anion  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  that  the  yoang 
shoots  start,  and  if  separated,  they  will  not  sprout. 

In  precipitoas  glens  and  waste  places  difflcalt  of  access,  it  may  often 
be  foand  more  profitable  to  cultivate  wood  as  coppice  rather  than  to 
allow  it  to  grow  to  full  dimensions,  partly  because  wood  of  small  size 
may  be  got  out  of  such  places  where  timber  of  large  dimensions  could 
not  be  removed  without  its  costing  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  partly 
because  the  relatively  rapid  growth  of  wood  in  its  earlier  years  may  in  the 
end  yield  more  material  than  if  allowed  full  growth.  Thus,  ftnr  exam* 
pie,  two  crops  of  twenty  years  each  may  be  worth  more  money  than  one 
of  forty  years,  and  in  like  manner  for  older  growths,  although  for  cer- 
tain purposes  the  latter  may  be  adapted  to  uses  for  which  the  former 
would  not. 

There  are  also  cases  in  which  an  impervious  or  barren  subsoil  may 
arrest  a  growth  of  timber  when  it  comes  to  an  age  where  its  roots  should 
draw  their  support  from  it.  Here  there  appears  no  alternative  to  cut- 
ting at  a  comparatively  early  period.  Such  cases  occur  also  where  the 
soil  is  underlaid  by  rock  near  the  surface,  and  in  whicb,  from  liability 
to  drought  from  this  cause,  it  may  at  times  be  more  profitably  left  for 
trees  than  for  pasturage  or  other  farming  uses. 

In  tfae  cutting  of  coppice  woods,  it  is  often  the  practice  to  leave  a  cer- 
tain number  of  choice  trees  of  the  more  valuable  kinds  to  grow  to  full 
maturity,  and  thus  acquire  a  much  greater  relative  value  than  if  cut 
small.  These  reserves  may  be  kept  through  two  or  three  periods  or 
"  revolutions."  They  influence  the  young  growth,  by  their  cover  and 
shade,^  and  when  properly  distributed  may  be,  on  the  whole,  beneficial 
rather  than  injurious  to  the  future  crop.  They  should  not  cover  more 
than  a  twentieth,  or  at  most  a  sixteentii,  part  of  the  whole  surfietce.  As 
the  same  stocks  will  be  weakened  by  repeated  cutting,  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  new  roots  from  time  to  time,  and  one  means  of  doing 
this  is  to  bend  down  the  tops  of  some  of  the  sprouts  and  bury  them 
partly  in  the  soil,  by  which  means  new  roots  will  in  some  species  form, 
and,  when  fairly  established,  they  may  be  separated  from  the  stock. 
Such  sprouts  should  be  held  down  by  hooked  stakes,  and  the  tops  kept 
in  position  by  a  piece  of  sod. 

In  the  coppice  forests  of  Morvan,  which  supply  about  one-third  of 
the  fire-wood  used  in  Paris,  the  cutting  begins  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
and  as  soon  as  the  movement  of  the  sap  ceases — that  is,  from  toward 
the  end  of  October  or  first  days  of  November — ^and  continues  till  about 
the  middle  of  April,  when  the  sap  begins  to  return  in  spring.  If  con- 
tinued later,  it  would  injure  reproduction  from  the  stools.  The  cutting 
is,  however,  rigorously  forbidden  during  severe  frosts,  on  account  of 
the  damage  that  might  happen  at  that  time  from  the  separation  of  the 
bark  on  the  stools  from  the  wood.  As  the  new  shoots  spring  from  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  wood  and  bark,  this  accident  would  render  repro- 
duction impossible. 

1  Lorentz  and  Parade  draw  this  distinction  between  cover  and  8hade :  The  former  in- 
clodes  the  space  aotnally  sheltered  by  the  top  and  branches ;  is  a  constant  quantity, 
except  as  it  enlarges  by  ffrowtli,  and  is  injurious  to  the  growth  under  it^  by  weakening 
the  effect  of  the  light  and  the  rain  and  by  preventing  dews.  Shade  is  the  intercep- 
tion of  sunlight,  and  may  extend  far  beyond  the  tree.  It  may  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  growth  of  young  wood  by  keeping  the  plants  cool  and  damp,  mthout  excluding 
them  from  the  free  action  of  the  air. — Culture  dea  BaU,  2d  ed.,  p.  H&S. 
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The  forests  pf  Morvan  ooDsist  of  about  one-half  beeoh,  one-fifth  oak, 
one-fifth  hornbeam,  and  the  remainder  of  ^'  white  woods."^  Particolar 
care  is  taken  at  each  cutting,  to  leave  the  stool  a  little  shorter  than  it 
was  before,  so  as  to  take  all  of  the  new  wood.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant with  the  beech,  which,  under  this  treatment,  will  give  a  fine  vigor- 
ous growth  through  two  or  three  periods  of  revolution.  Its  highest 
vigor  of  reproduction  by  shoots  is  at  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
of  age;  but  when  the  stumps  become  large,  they  are  apt  to  become 
hollow  and  the  vital  power  feeble. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  have  the  young  trees  secure  some  independ- 
ent roots,  as  may  happen  when  the  cutting  is  done  dose  to  the  ground. 

A  Scotch  writer  remarks  that  the  oak  coppice  after  growing  two  sea- 
sons should  have  the  shoots  around  the  edge  of  the  crown  or  stump 
thinned,  leaving  six  or  eight  on  each,  preference  being  given  to  those 
growing  from  near  the  ground,  and  that  will  send  down  some  roots  of 
tideir  own. 

The  second  thinning  may  be  done  in  about  six  years,  and  the  shoots 
reduced  to  two  or  three  to  a  stump.  The  shoots  cut  at  these  thinnings 
are  sold  in  bundles  of  100,  trimmed  to  the  point,  for  crates  and  hampers, 
and  those  of  the  beech  for  brooms. 

A  third  thinning  and  trimming  is  had  two  years  before  final  cut- 
ting, the  vigorous  growth  thus  g^ven  tending  largely  to  increase  the 
amount  of  tannin  in  the  bark,  while  trees  in  this  condition  peel  more 
easily. 

When  a  stock  has  become  decayed,  or  from  careless  cutting  so  high 
that  shoots  cannot  spring  up  to  advantage,  it  should  be  cut  down  level 
with  the  ground,  when  the  roots  will  send  up  new  and  vigorous  shoots^ 
which  will  get  rooted  on  their  own  account. 

When  oaks  are  planted  in  Scotland  for  coppice,  they  are  generally  set 
8  feet  apart  and  the  intervening  spaces  filled  up  to  3  feet  apart  with 
larches.  The  latter  should  be  progressively  removed  during  the  first 
15  years'  growth,  and  the  oaks  encouraged  to  grow  in  a  stout  branchy 
habit,  so  that  they  will  at  20  years  have  stumps  6  or  8  inches  through 
When  properly  managed,  the  sale  of  crate- wood  and  other  thinnings 
will  in  that  country  pay  all  expenses  of  management 

^'  Sabtaqe." — In  some  European  countries,  upon  cutting  off  a  growth 
of  coppice  timber,  the  brush  are  strewn  evenly  over  the  ground  or  piled 
on  the  old  stumps  too  large  to  send  up  shoots  with  profit,  and  the  whole 
field  is  burned  over  with  fixe ;  a  sufficient  guard  being  stationed  to  pre- 
vent the  fires  from  spreading.  The  ashes  are  found  to  fertilize  the 
ground  and  the  heat  is  not  enough  to  injure  the  roots.  A  crop  or  two 
is  cultivated,  usually  buckwheat  or  rye,  which  must  be  reaped  by  hand, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  young  shoots  which  presently  spring  up  ana 
shade  out  everything  but  themselves.  This  process,  which  the  French 
call  sartage  (wrecking),  is  chiefly  followed  in  the  Ardennes,  and  near 
Liege,  Xiuxemborg,  and  Hie  south  of  Germany,  and  succeeds  best  with 
oak  coppice,  cut  o£  every  20  years  for  tan-bark  and  fire- wood.  It  is 
there  followed  by  a  greater  aggregate  of  wood-growth  in  a  given  period. 
It  cannot  be  practiced  in  all  places,  being  best  where  the  soil  is  a  deep, 
strong  clay,  that  is  liable  to  retain  much  moisture.  It  is  sometimes 
done  by  **  covered  fire;"  that  is,  the  soil  is  peeled  with  a  hoe, including  the 
herbage,  sod,  and  mosses,  which  are  piled  and  burned,  and  their  ashes 
scattered  over  the  soil.  These  fires  will  smolder  many  days,  and,  of 
course,  fill  the  air  far  and  near  with  a  noisome  odor. 

^  This  term  is  applied  to  willowa,  poplars^  aiders,  and  lindensj  to  dlstingaish  them 
from  hard  woods. 
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These  unolderiDg  fires  are  oondemned  by  the  best  writers,  beoaase 
they  consame  mach  of  the  hamus  and  impoverish  the  soil  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  ashes  improve  it  The  raDoiog  fires  bum  quickly,  do  not 
injnre  the  stamps  from  bndding,  and  improve  the  vigor  ot  growth  when 
the  sprouts  start.  They  give  a  crop  or  two  of  grain,  and  when  judi* 
ciously  managed,  are  a  decided  advantage  where  circumstances  favor. 

FBNOBS. 


In  no  branch  of  rural  economy  is  there  so  much  needless  waste  of 
forest  products  as  in  fencing,  and  in  nothing  is  there  so  much  need  of 
reform.'  The  costly  practice  of  fencing  cattle  out  of  fields  where  not 
wanted,  instead  of  in  fields  where  they  should  be  kept,  would  become 
apparent  by  a  simple  calculation,  and  the  economy  of  inclosing  large 
fields  instead  of  small  ones  may  be  easily  shown.  A  single  square  acre 
requires  50.6  rods  of  fence  to  inclose.  The  amounts  required  for  a  mile 
square  and  various  subdivisions  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  calculation  is  made  for  separate  inclosures--«nd  for  the 
entire  mile  square,  the  same  subdivision  fences  in  the  latter  case  answer- 
ing for  two  adjacent  fields. 

Eod8  of  fencing  in  iquares  on  one  square  mile. 


XTamberof  flelda. 


1 

4 

16 
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Atm  of  Cftoh  field. 


Fields  ftdjtoent ;  one 
fenoe  aroiixid  the 
whole  mile  sqnare. 
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160 

40 
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102,400 
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6,400 

1,600 
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1,960 
l,9i20 
3,fi00 
5,700 
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3 
5 
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Sefwrate   fences 
onmnd  osoh  lot. 
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1,980 

9.500 
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10,840 
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Sftved  on  »  square 
mile  by  having 
fields  adjacent. 
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4 

8 

16 
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•40 

1,990 

4,480 
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8 
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It  has  been  stated,  by  those  who  have  examined  the  subject,  that  from  one- quarter 
to  one-eiffhth  of  the  present  fences  of  the  conntry  wonld  be  amply  enfficient  to  keep 
stock  within  proper  limits.  The  amonnt  thns  saved  in  a  year  wonld  amonnt  to  millions 
of  dollars  in  some  of  the  larger  States. 

Estimates  hare  been  made  showinjc  the  cost  of  lenoes  in  the  United  States  to  be 
11,700,000,000,  and  the  annnal  cost  for  maintenance  at  $198,000,000,  including  interest 
Bt  6  per  cent,  upon  the  original  cost.  Instruct ive  papers  on  this  subject  were  read 
before  the  Counecticnt  Board  of  Apiculture  in  1875,  by  T.  M.  Hnbbard,  and  by  Drnald 
G.  Mitchell,  which  are  pablished  in  the  report  of  th^  Board  for  that  year,  pp.  15-30 
and  171-190,  with  the  discussions  that  they  raised. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture  In  February,  1876,  the  subject  of 
fences  was  made  a  special  topic  for  discussion,  and  many  interesting  facts  presented, 
the  general  tendency  of  which  was,  that  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  was  vastly  l)eyona 
the  actual  wants  of  the  country.  Two  separate  estimates  gave  the  amount  of  fium 
fences  in  the  State  as  40,644,800  and  41,962,000  rods,  or  ftom  127,000  to  131,000  miles. 
Their  first  cost  could  not  be  reckoned  at  less  than  $1  a  rod,  and  the  interest  on  this 
sum,  with  repairs,  snow-bills  from  drifting,  dto.,  was  estimated  at  about  $6,000,000  per 
annum.  This  did  not  Include  the  use  of  land  which,  reckoned  at  6  feet  in  width  and 
$30  an  acre,  would  amount  to  $975,990. 

Already  in  some  sections  of  the  conntry,  a  fence  aroand  the  wood-lot 
on  a  farm  is  deemed  qaite  as  important  as  aronnd  the  pasture ;  in  fact, 
the  free  range  of  cattle  may  be  considered  as  abeolutely  incon^ietent  with 
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the  growth  of  young  Umber ^  and  the  sooner  this  is  learned  by  the  flarnierf 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  woodlands  of  the  fntore.  This  cannot  be 
ni^ed  too  strongly,  or  obtorved  too  strictly.  Aside  from  the  eating 
down  of  young  shoots^  the  consolidation  from  tramping  tends  to  injnre 
the  yoang  trees  and  hasten  their  decay.  The  damage  done  by  sheep 
and  goats  is  greater  than  from  horned  cattle  and  horses,  and  in  Earope 
is  one  of  the  first  caoses  of  the  injuries  that  have  happened  in  monnt- 
ainons  regions  from  the  erosion  of  torrents.  The  range  of  swine  is  least 
injarionS}  and.i8permitted;in  well-kept  forests  after  the  timber  has  reached 
a  certain  stage  of  growth,  and  at  proper  seasons  of  the  year.^ 

HEDGES. 

Hedges  may  often  serve  every  purpose  of  fences,  with  the  additional 
advantages  of  aiffording  wind-breaks  and  nesting-places  for  insectivorous 
birds,  and  sometimes  by  tbeir  products  of  fuel  or  other  material  from 
their  growth.  This  is  more  particularly  true  of  the  willow,  when  al- 
lowed to  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  the  Osage  orange,  where  the  soil  and 
climate  favor  the  growth  of  a  tree  to  fall  size,  at  intervals  along  the 
hedge.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  details  of  their  plant- 
ing and  management.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  have  their 
disadvantages  as  well  as  benefits,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
following: 

1.  Permanence  sometimes  not  desirable,  and  in  wooden  fences  more 
easUy  managed.  , 

2.  Expense  of  maintenance,  including  use  of  land  and  labor  of  keep- 
ing in  order.  In  such  as  send  np  shoots  from  the  roots  they  may  be- 
come aggressive. 

3.  The  harboring  of  noxious  weeds  and  accumulation  of  dry  ma- 
terials, the  former  requiring  much  care  to  eradicate,  and  the  latter  being 
dangerous  in  case  of  fires. 

4.  The  dampness  caused  by  their  shade  may  keep  an  adjacent  road  • 
mnddy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  before  trial  as  to  the  plants  best  suited 
for  a  hedge  in  a  given  region.  We  have  found  the  English  hawthorn 
well  adapted  to  some  localities,  but  it  is  not  hardy  or  desirable  in  the 
Western  prairies.  Our  native  thorns  have  proved  suitable  in  some 
cases. 

The  Osage  obange  (Madura  aurantiaca)  has  been  widely  planted 
throughout  the  Western  States,  but  often  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ' 
profitable  growth,  and  undeserved  complaints  have  been  made  on  this 
account.  In  many  parts  of  Iowa  it  appeared  to  thrive  well  for  fk  few 
years,  but  is  now  dying  out  Wherever  the  shoots  are  killed  back  by 
the  frost  every  year^  or  every  few  years,  it  will  hardly  long  succeed ; 

^  It  was  forcibly  remarked  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  hie  Code  of  AgrUmUnre  (5th  ed., 
1832,  p.  471),  that  <<  a  landlord  had  better  admit  his  cattle  into  hie  wheat-field  than 
among  hie  onderwood.  In  the  one  case  they  only  iiynre  the  crop  of  one  year,  whereas 
in  the  other,  by  bitiog  and  mangling  one  year's  shoot,  mischief  is  done  to  the  amount 
of  at  least  three  ▼ears'  growth.''  In  fact,  if  the  ininry  is  aUowed  to  continue,  and  tlie 
amount  of  stock  Is  considerable,  there  will  generally  be  found  no  young  shoots  and  but 
little  foliage  within  their  reaeli  tliat  is  not  destroyed,  and  reproduction  from  seed  or 
stools  is  altc^tlier  out  of  the  question.  In  some  £uropean  countries,  rights  of  pastur- 
age by  the  common  people  have  proved  the  greatest  of  burdens  until  these  rights  were 
extinguished.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  tenure  of  land  is  generally  absolute, 
the  sa^Ject  is  simplified  down  to  the  point  of  excluding  the  ranffe  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, untU  the  fofiage  is  above  their  reach ;  or,  if  the  underwood  is  to  be  preserved  for 
the  reproduction  of  timber,  their  permanent  exdnsion. 
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bat  in  regions  where  it  is  not  liable  to  this  accident  it  is  nnqoestionably 
the  best  hedge-plant  we  have. 

The  HoNET-LOCUBT  ( OlediUchia  triacanihd9)  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended as  a  hedge-plant  in  Iowa,  where  the  Osage  orange  is  fonnd  un- 
certain. Its  thorns  are  effectual  defense  against  fiurm-stocky  and  when 
cat  back  and  trained  in  broad-based  pyramidal  forin  it  soon  takes  on  a 
dwufed  habitf  and  when  once  fully  established,  is  said  to  require  but 
little  care.  It  has  been  fonnd  to  do  well  on  high  grounds  as  well  as  low, 
and  has  passed  through  severe  winters  unharmed. 

The  SoABUiT  THOBN  {Oratosgus  oocdnea)  is  hardy,  and  forms  an  ef- 
fectual hedge.  It  is  a  native  of  cold  regions,  and  would  thrive  in  any 
of  the  Northern  States  where  the  soil  was  favorable  and  the  climafie  not 
too  dry. 

The  Hemlook  (Abies  Obnodefim),  when  closely  planted  on  stiff,  moist 
soils,  and  carefully  trimmed,  f<H*ms  an  excellent  hedge  in  those  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  climate  favors  the  growth  of  this  tree.  The 
best  time  for  transplanting  is  after  the  buds  have  broken  for  a  new 
growth,  or  just  as  the  plant  is  about  to  put  forth  its  energies  for  the 
season. 

The  AmsxiOAS  Abbob-vit^  {Thttfa  oecidenitalia)^  Bed  Oedab  {Ju- 
niperuB  Virginiana)^  and  other  conifers  in  great  variety,  have  been  found 
admirably  adapted  to  hedge-planting,  for  ornament  and  use,  and  many 
of  these  are  elsewhere  more  fully  mentioned  in  this  report. 

Willow  hedges. — In  Northern  Iowa,  where  the  Osage  orange  is  too 
tender  for  the  climate,  the  white  willow  has  been  found  to  answer  an 
excellent  purpose  as  well  for  a  hedge  to  stop  cattle  as  for  a  wind-break. 
Mr.  Thomas  Wardall,  of  Mitchell  County,  gives  the  following  advice  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  tree  :^ 

Let  every  Nortbem  fiumer  plant  ont  a  willow  grore  with  good  large  cattlDgn  in 
early  spring.  Plant  four  feet  apart  both  ways,  ana  cnltiyate  weU  for  two  or  uuee 
years,  and  a  lar^  growth  will  be  secnred.  When  five  years  old,  trim  out  aU  bat  one 
plant  to  eacb  bill,  cat  off  stakes  five  and  one-half  feet  long  from  these  trimmings, 
sharpen  these  stakes  and  drive  them  eighteen  inches  deep  in  a  well-prepared  fence- 
row.  When  the  soil  is  soft  in  the  spring  the  drivine  can  be  done  withoat  bruising  tiie 
bark.  Let  the  stakes  be  driven  closely— not  more  ioan  six  inohes  apart ;  naU  a  stay- 
lath  near  the  top— a  three-inch  barn-batten  answers  the  purpose  welL  Molch  heavily, 
or  caltivate  well  and  often.  In  two  years  a  fence  may  be  made  that  ma^  be  depended 
on  to  turn  stock,  but  which  will  have  the  one  fanlt  of  not  being  beautiful. 

The  willow  as  cultivated  by  Mr.  W.  would  not  bear  plashing  or  even 
weaving,  but  the  tops  afforded  a  constant  supply  of  indifferent  fuel. 

Ool.  John  Scott«  of  Story  Oounty,  in  Central  Iowa,  reported  in  1876* 
that  many  miles  of  willow  hedge  were  planted  iu  that  county,  and  that 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  would  be  found  a  complete  barrier  against 
stock.  Many  miles  had  been  set  in  a  random,  aimless  way,  and  were 
worthless  as  a  fence,  although  somewhat  profitable  as  fuel  and  shelter. 

He  gives  his  method  for  successful  planting  as  follows : 

1.  The  row  should  be  made  mellow  and  deep,  and  the  better  the  condition  as  to  rich- 
ness, freedom  from  weeds,  and  good  tilth  the  better.  If  in  good  condition  for  oom,  it 
will  do  for  the  willow. 

2.  The  outtings  should  be  made  before  the  buds  swell  in  the  spring:  tbey  should  be 
packed  in  moist  earth  to  keep  them  from  drying  out ;  they  should  be  nom  the  upright, 
rather  than  the  lateral  growth,  as  being  more  thrifty ;  and  may  be  from  six  inohes  to 
six  feet  in  length,  and  m>m  one-half  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 

3.  Ic  is  best  that  they  be  assorted  before  planting,  so  that  those  of  about  the  same 
size  may  be  planted  together. 

4.  They  should  be  set  in  a  straight  line  and  only  one  row  planted,  and  should  be  ten 
or  twelve  inches  apart.  The  outtmgs  are  often  set  too  closely.   They  should  have  room 

1  RepoH  of  Iowa  HorfiettUural  SooiHy,  187b,  p.  148. 
»I6.,1376,p.l48. 
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• 
to  crow  and  gain  atrengib  and  atiffnesa,  as  ife  is  in  thia  way  that  they  make  a  barrier, 
ana  not  with  closenew  and  thorns,  as  ia  the  case  with  some  other  plants.  I  have  seen 
trees  that  wore  set  hve  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  in- 
tended for  shelter  from  winds,  many  of  the  trees  not  being  more  than  two  or  three 
inehes  in  diameter  after  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  while  other  oottings  planted  at  the  same 
time,  with  plenty  of  room,  are  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 

5.  The  planting  shoald  be  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  got  in  good  order.  I  have 
never  planted  in  the  flEdl,but,  reasoning  from  analogy,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  might 
not  be  planted  then  as  well  as  other  oattings,  if  protected. 

6b  If  the  onttings  are  one  or  more  inches  m  diameter,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
which  is  better  than  if  larger*  they  may  be  firmly  set  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  depth. 
The  setting  may  be  done  with  a  crowbar,  bv  ditching  or  by  driving.  Short  cuttings 
may  be  set  so  that  the  top  is  lightly  covered  with  fine  soil,  which  prevents  their  dry- 
ingont,  and  confines  the  growth  to  a  single  bnd. 

^oto  to  {Mliicate, — ^No  other  crop  will  pay  better  for  good  care.  A  proper  degree  of 
moistare  should  be  maintained,  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  Frequent  stirrinff  of  the 
soil  is  of  great  benefit  in  this  respect,  and  also  tends  to  keep  out  weeds  and  other 
growth  that  sap  their  moisture.  Mulching  for  three  or  four  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  row  seems  to  perform  these  offices  qnUe  well,  and  when  well  done  saves  aU 
other  labor,  and  is  for  that  reason  the  safest  course  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  or  too 
busy  man.  I  have  seen  onttings  planted  on  the  same  day,  and  with  the  same  soil  and 
treatment  in  all  respects,  except  that  part  were  mulched  and  part  were  not,  and  where 
the  former  succeeded  well,  the  latter  utterly  failed.  I  have  seen  the  cuttings  when 
not  mulched,  make  a  nice  start,  but  perish  in  the  heat  and  drought  of  summer.  I  have 
seen  large  cuttings,  driven  into  an  unbroken  prairie-sod,  make  a  fine  growth  when  a 
sufficient  mulch  was  applied  to  subdue  the  native  grass.  But  in  this  manner  of  plant- 
ing, the  mulch  should  be  heavy,  and  should  extend  at  least  five  or  six  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  rows  to  give  the  plants  a  fair  chance.  It  would  be  better,  within  a  year  or 
two  thereafter,  also  to  break  a  greater  width  outside  of  the  mulch,  as  the  sod  would  In* 
terfere  with  the  growth  of  the  trees,  as  soon  as  the  roots  should  reaeh  that  distance. 
Straw,  hay,  stalks,  manure,  saw-dust,  anything  that  will  mechanically  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  mulch,  will  answer,  but  manure  would  stimulate  the  growth  very  satisfac- 
torily.   •    *    •  •       .  . 

Cutting  baek  may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  where  there  has  been  a  poor  stand,  but  not 
where  the  plants  stand  within  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  eaoh  other.  The  trees  shoald 
not  be  plashed  down  or  woven  together,  but  should  be  stimulated  to  make  a  strong, 
upri|(ht  growth.  Late  planting  is  even  worse  than  dose  planting.  This  is  especially 
true  ]f  the  buds  have  started  before  the  cuttings  were  made,  or  if  they  have  been 
allowed  to  dry  before  setting.  While  young  and  tender,  the  shoots  must  be  guarded 
ttom  live  stock.  Calves  will  eat  the  tender  shoots,  and  keep  them  shorn  so  close  as  to 
kill  out  the  stroxigest  plantings  while  young.  Shallow  planting,  thin  soil,  standing 
water  on  the  surface,  grass  and  weeds  to  smother  the  plants,  are  aU  to  be  avoided  or 
remedied.  In  short,  avoid  everything  that  interferes  with  a  good  stand  and  a  vigorous 
growth,  and  you  will  never  have  cause  to  call  the  white  wilmw  a  humbug.    •    •    • 

The  amount  of  fuel  that  may  be  cut  from  a  rod  of  fbnce,  taking  all  above  the  height 
of  three  feet,  is  much  greater  than  most  persons  would  think,  and  its  reproduction  on 
the  same  spot,  without  further  lalM>r,  makes  it  a  crop  of  no  mean  value  on  the  open 
prairie.    •    •    • 

ObfecHone  answered. — ^It  is  urged  against  the  willow  hedge,  that  it  occupies  too  much 
space,  shading  and  damaging  crops  near  it  by  sapping  moisture  from  the  adjacent 
^nnds.  It  must  be  admitted  that  for  one  or  two  rods  on  each  side  of  the  row,  after 
it  has  made  a  few  years'  growth,  cultivated  crops  will  be  affected  by  it,  and  that  com 
will  not  produce  a  full  crop  within  say  thirty  feet  of  the  trees.  Granting  this,  still  I 
have  never  found  a  farmer  who  did  not  claim  that  the  protection  of  the  ground  for  ten 
or  twenty  rods  further  did  not  cause  such  increase  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  the 
other  effects.  Again,  the  ground  occupied  is  paid  for  over  and  a^geAn  by  the  permanent 
fence  obtained,  and  by  the  timber  that  may  be  taken  from  it  tlirongh  an  indefinite 
time.  Other  objections,  such  as  ragged  rows  of  trees,  sickly  growth,  £c,  are  answered 
above  by  the  showing  that  they  may  be,  and  should  be,  guarded  a^nst. 

In  answer  to  qaestious  the  above  writer  replied,  giving  some  farther 
information  aboat  the  willow  as  a  fence  and  screen.  He  thonght  six 
years  wonld  be  safflcient  to  grow  a  fenoe  strong  enongb,  without  weav- 
ing in  or  plashing,  to  turn  stock.  The  willow  was  iigared  by  two  kinds 
of  worms,  but  recovered  without  apparent  damage. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  ofTer  some  facts  concerning  the 
willow  as  a  timber-tree,  and  as  a  plant  nsefnl  for  cultivation  for  various 
uses  in  the  arts.  Of  course  it  should  not  displace  more  valuable  kinds, 
but  it  may  be  grown  where  these  might  not  succeed. 
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OTHER  USES  OF  THE  WILLOW. 

The  value  of  the  larger  willows  for  lamber^  &C.9  is  scarcely  yet  realized 
in  this  coantry.  Id  England  fonr  species  are  foand  especially  valuable 
for  certain  uses.    They  are— 

1.  Salix  aXba^  the  white  or  Huntingdon  willow,  a  fine  tree  which  in 
proper  soil  will,  in  twenty  years,  make  an  average  of  two  cubic  feet  a 
year.  The  wood  is  light,  tough,  easily  worked,  and  proper  for  tool- 
handles,  hoops,  cooper  work,  &c.,  and  its  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  and 
in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  astringent,  being  recognized  in  our  pharmaoo- 
p<Bias,  and  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark.  Its  active 
principle,  mlidn^  is  also  used  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fevers.  This 
willow  has  been  already  widely  introduced,  and  in  the  prairie  region  of 
the  llorthwest  it  is  valued  above  all  other  trees  as  a  wind-break.  It 
makes  a  very  good  fuel,  and  its  wood  is  useful  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes.^ 

2.  Salix  Oafrea^  the  goat-willow  or  saugh-tree,  grows  to  a  large  size ; 
its  wood  is  tough  and  elastic,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  is  worth  In 
idarket  about  as  much  as  the  birch,  or  the  larch.  Its  bark  it  used  for 
tanning. 

3.  Salix  BusseUianaj  the  Bedford  willow,  grows  rapidly,  attains  a  large 
size,  and  its  wood  is  deemed  equal  to  that  of  the  white  willow,  and  by 
some  superior. 

4.  Salix  fragiliSj  red-wood  willow.  This  has  a  lightj  tough,  and  dura- 
ble wood,  and  grows  to  a  large  size,  but  when  old  is  liable  to  die  in  the 
top.  Its  heart-wood  is  reddish,  from  whence  the  common  name.  Its 
specific  name  is  given  from  the  facility  with  which  the  twigs  used  for 
basket-work  break  from  the  tree.  The  twigs  themselves  are  tough  and 
pliable. 

Besides  these  species,  worthy  of  notice  for  their  woods,  the  osier-wil- 
low {Salix  mminalis)  is  an  important  article  in  commerce  for  basket-mak- 
ing, and  the  Salix  lanoeolata^  largely  used  in  Europe  for  hoops.  The  fol- 
lowing article  by  M.  Hanson,  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  willow  in  Nor- 
way, abounds  in  useful  information,  and  is  suggestive  of  ideas  applica- 
ble in  our  own  country:  ^ 

It  is  now  some  six  years  sinoe  I  began  tbe  caltivation  of  the  native  wiUowa,  espeoiaUy 
the  Salix  flroffUiSf  which  grows  very  thriftily  in  some  of  onr  northern  distriots,  and 
which  I  hoped  to  make  nsefol.  After  having  planted  many  slocks,  both  in  marshy 
grounds  aoa  elsewhere,  I  foand  that  although  this  wiUow  grew  well  it  did  not  render 
the  services  which  I  bad  expected.    I  then  tnmed  my  attention  to  the  Dntoh  osier 

1  Professor  Sargent  mentions  a  wiUow  between  Stockbridge  and  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  planted,  it  is  said,  as  a  catting  in  1807,  that  now,  at  4  feet  from  the  ground  is 
21  feet  8  inches  in  circumference. 

s  An  English  writer  in  speaking  of  the  willows,  says  that  the  white  willow,  when 
nnpruned  and  grown  naturally  in  favorable  conditions,  is  the  handsomest  of  tho  willow 
family,  whether  we  regard  its  general  outline,  habit,  or  the  peculiar  whiteness  of  its 
foliage,  which  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  darker  sreen  of  other  trees.  It 
comes  forward  rapidly  on  deep  river  banks  and  rich  aUuvial  bottoms,  too  damp  for 
most  other  timber-trees.  In  Great  Britain  within  a  few  years  willow  timber  has  come 
universally  into  use  as  blocks  for  brakes  in  railroad  cars,  so  that  wood  of  good  size 
has  become  scarce  and  hich-priced.  The  charcoal  of  all  wiuowsof  suitable  sisse  is  used 
in  making  gunpowder.  Among  other  uses  to  which  certain  kinds  of  willow  are  used 
in  Europe,  and  for  which  it  »  especially  adapted,  are  paddle-wheel  floats,  and  for 
shrouding  water-wheels,  cart-linings  (being  not  liable  to  splinter),  turner's  uses,  shoe- 
lasts,  withes  for  tying^  &c.  Something  has  been  said  of  its  incombustible  propertiesy 
but  more  than  facts  will  Justify. 

*  Plantations  of  Willow  in  Norway,  by  M.  Hanson  (of  Stavanger),  read  before  theSoc 
Imperidle  Zodlogique  ^AcelimataiUm,  of  France,  December  15, 1665,  and  translated  from 
their  BulUlin,  2d  ser.,  ii,  727. 
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{SaHx  lanoeo/o/a)  which  ii  used  in  oooperage,  and  proonxed  from  Holland  a  thooaand 
stocks,  hoping  tnat  I  had  here  found  an  osier  capable  of  being  ntilized.  bnt  my  experi- 
ments gave  me  only  a  very  imperfect  material  for  the  mijKing  of  barrel  hoops,  and  the 
cost  became  so  great  that  I  abandoned  the  experiment.  I  then  procured  other  speci- 
mens of  the  SaUx  laneeoUUa  from  Hamburg,  and  these  now  constitute  my  nursery.  As 
my  first  trials  gave  me  a  certaintv  of  result  in  osiers  as  good  as  those  of  Holland, 
and  which  in  three  years  were  quite  suitable  for  use,  I  established,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Norwegian  Qovemment,  a  larger  nursery,  and  our  consul-general  at  Amsterdam 
received  through  our  government  an  order  for  5,000  stocks  of  the  true  Salix  lanceolata, 
I  also  procured  from  England  several  kinds  of  osier  very  suitable  for  basket-work,  jKiZm- 
pUe,  neMng9^le,  and  oeMMr-oUtf.  These  osiers  are  very  good  for  small  hoops  and  heavy 
oasket-work,  while  for  the  finer  work  in  basket-making  I  have  obtained  nsefal  results 
from  the  8aUx  purpurea  and  Salix  vimindlU,  of  Germany,  Salix  Amerioaua,  and  others.  I 
have  thus  embraced  fifteen  species  of  osiers  in  my  cultivation. 

itj  design  in  establishing  a  nlantation  of  osiers  has  been  to  prove  their  utility  and 
nrofita  in  such  a  wav,  that  tne  small  proprietors  of  the  country  can  be  benefited 
oy  their  imitation.  Our  district,  ftom  its  fisneries,  consumes  *  0reat  amount  of  basket- 
work  and  cask-hoops,  and  Stavanger  alone  has  occasion  for  half  a  million  of  barrels  in 
a  year.  As  each  of  tnese  requires  a  dosen  hoops,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  an  interest  the 
production  of  osiers  is  to  our  country,  and  I  am  surprised  that  an  object  of  so  great 
ntllitv  has  not  long  ago  been  made  a  subject  of  experiment.  The  affair  since  my  labors 
have  Men  commenced  has  excited  much  interest  in  this  country,  since  it  has  demon- 
atrated  conclusively  that  we  can  here  produce  osiers  suitable  for  hoops.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  I  have  received  within  the  last  six  months  orders  for  25,000  roots  from  the  conn- 
try  people,  and  nearly  50,000  from  wealthy  proprietors.  My  nuuiner  of  reproducing 
tne  osier  is  very  cheap  and  simple.  In  November  and  December  I  out  all  the  strong 
branches  to  a  len^h  of  about  SS  inches.  The  cut  is  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  always 
beveling.  The  slips  are  kept  in  a  cellar  protected  from  frost  with  the  bottoms  set  in 
wet  sphagnum.  ^  By  moistening  the  ends  from  time  to  time  with  water,  not  only  are 
the  buds  kept  fresh  through  the  winter,  but  even  the  roots  begin  to  develop.  In  this 
wav  the  buds  are  more  vigorous  and  grow  frister  than  they  would  if  cut  in  the  spring, 
as  is  the  usual  practice.  In  the  spring,  when  the  around  is  prepared  by  formins  ridges 
in  the  wet  soil  or  digging  trenches  in  the  dry  sou,  I  begin  the  plantation.  In  poor 
marshy  grounds  where  these  ridges  are  made,  I  plant  the  slips  from  one  to  two  aunes 
apart  in  one  direction,  and  30  to  40  inches  the  other;  but  in  good  dry  ground  I  plant 
20  inches  apart  in  one  direction  and  40  in  the  other.  This  planting  is  done  as  fbllows : 
We  first  draw  a  line  across  the  field  we  wish  to  plant,  and  along  this  cord  we  form  a 
ditch  about  18  inches  deep,  into  which  we  put  the  slips  in  such  a  way  that  those  who 
plant  may  with  one  hand  press  in  the  slip,  while  he  takes  the  distance  with  the  other, 
when  the  slips  are  all  placed,  we  fill  the  ditch  half  full  with  tl^e  earth  that  has  been 
thrown  out,  and  then  throw  some  manure  from  the  stable  between  the  slips,  but  with- 
out touching  them,  and  then  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  trench  with  soiL  We  then  estab- 
lish another  line  parallel  with  the  former,  and  proceed  in  like  manner.  After  the 
planting  is  done,  we  water  ail  the  slips  with  manure  water,  diluted  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  common  water,  a  proceeding  that  is  absolutely  necessary  in  our  poor  soils, 
because,  as  the  roots  have  been  already  formed,  they  must  have  nourishment  at  once, 
and  the  manure  that  has  been  buried  with  them  cannot  supply  it  until  after  some  time. 
After  trying  various  experiments,  I  have  come  to  adopt  tnis  method  of  management 
with  the  very  best  results.  At  the  end  of  five  months  my  slips  will  have  grown  more 
than  five  aunes  (about  10  feet)  in  length,  which  is  an  excei|tional  result  in  our  coun- 
try, where  the  climate  is  very  rude  ana  exposed  to  every  wind.  In  ma^ng  my  flMt 
experiments  I  selected  a  plot  of  ground  such  as  experts  would  have  thought  the  very 
poorest  in  the  neiffhborh(x>d«    I  have  in  my  nursery  about  15,000  roots. 

The  slips  are  planted  somewhat  inclined,  with  the  leaning  slope  turned  to  the 
north,  for  if  it  was  set  toward  the  south  it  would  be  iniured  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  the  rain.  The  solar  heat  is  more  useful  when  it  faUs  upon  the  longest  side,  which 
is  turned  to  the  sun.  In  dry  soil  we  do  not  make  ridges,  but  set  the  plants  from  21  to 
22  inches  in  the  ground,  as  the  wind  would  uproot  them  if  set  at  a  less  depth.  The 
shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  without  hinderance  the  first  year.  The  above  manage- 
ment is  that  for  the  wiUows  intended  for  cask-hoops.  When  planting  for  basket-work 
we  must  proceed  as 'follows :  I  form  hedges  around  the  other  willows,  the  plants  being 
12  inches  apart,  and  where  the  ground  is  deep  enough,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  north  or  west  winds,  which  are  very  injurious  to  the  plants,  I  make 
an  embankment  of  turf,  which  also  serves  as  a  defense  against  cattle.  These  banlcs 
are  about  2  aunes  (4  feet)  high  and  about  20  inches  wide  at  the  top.  The  central  part 
is  of  soil  covered  with  living  turf  and  fixed  by  willows,  the  roots  of  which  penetrate 
into  the  interior  and  are  a  further  shield  against  the  violent  winds  which  often  prevail. 
The  soU  for  this  bank  is  taken  from  the  interior  so  as  to  form  a  ditch  and  thus  present 

^  Peat-moss. 
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A  farther  obetaole  miuBb  oailUe.  This  wall  is  Tory  nsefiil  to  the  hedge,  sad  a  hedge 
thus  protected  in  three  years  attained  a  height  of  6  or  7  annes  (Id  to  14  feet)  and 
afforded  a  shelter  for  my  whole  nursery  against  the  winds.  It  was  necessary  to  out  it 
off  freqoently  all  along  the  sooth  side,  on  acconnt  tyi  its  shading  the  grounds.  This  is 
the  most  economical  method  of  protecting  such  a  plantation  against  the  yiolenoe  of 
the  winds. 

The  willow  family  embraces  an  immense  namber  of  species,  mostly 
thriving  in  cold  climates^  and  it  grows  in  polar  regions  on  the  extreme 
border  of  vegetation.  It  is  fonnd  sparingly  in  Barbary,  and  there  is 
one  species  in  Senegal.^ 

The  species  generally  cultivated  for  basket-making  is  the  SalixvimincUis 
of  Europe.'  It  can  be  raised  to  advantage  only  in  low,  level,  and  moist 
soils,  properly  drained  and  prepared,  and  it  is  desirable  that  means 
should  be  had  for  irrigation,  especially  if  the  soil  is  calcareous  or  sili- 
ceous. If  poor,  the  soil  should  be  well  manured,  as  for  a  crop  of  grain. 
The  planting  may  be  done  in  autumn  or  early  in  spring,  by  cuttings 
square  at  the  lower  end,  so  that  the  roots  may  come  out  equally  all 
around,  and  sloping  above,  to  shed  rain.  They  should  be  of  one-year- 
old  wood,  from  12  to  16  inches  long,  and  the  larger  the  better,  thrust 
vertically  down  three-fourths  of  their  length,  and  the  soil  firmly  pressed 
down  with  the  foot.  They  should  be  hoed  flat,  and  be  kept  perfectly 
free  from  grass  and  weeds.  They  should  be  set  a  foot  apart,  in  rows  18 
inches  apart,  and  be  cut  close  to  the  root  every  fall  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  If  not  peeled  at  once,  they  should  be  tied  in  bundles  standing 
upright  in  water  two  or  three  inches  deep  till  spring;  or  they  may  be 
steamed  and  peeled  In  winter;  but  steaming  injures  their  color  and 
lessens  their  market- value. 

A  serious  injury  is  sometimes  experienced  from  the  larvie  of  a  saw* 
fly — the  Nematu8  i)entr€iUs  (Say.)— closely  allied  to  the  currant-worm, 
which  strips  off  the  leaves,  and  greatly  injures  the  plant.  Its  proper 
remedy  is  the  dust  of  white  hellelx>re,  and  the  destruction  of  eggs  when- 
ever they  can  be  fonnd.^  In  I^ance,  the  osier  is  sometimes  injured  by  a 
small  insect  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  The  bind-weeid  is,  how- 
ever, most  dreaded,  as  it  loads  down  and  greatly  injures  the  shoots. 

The  osier  may  be  injured  by  late  spring  and  early  autumnal  frosts, 
and  the  latter  in  cold  climates  is  very  apt  to  injure  the  young  wood 
while  it  is  still  herbaceous,  of  course  killing  it  thus  for.  A  plantation 
once  started  and  properly  cared  for  should  last  many  years — sometimes 

^The  study  of  wiUows  has  been  made  a  specialty  by  some  nataralists,  who  find 
therein  an  ample  field  for  research.  Linn»ns  described  31  species,  many  of  them 
Arctic ;  Pursh,  37  from  North  America  alone ;  Willdenow,  116 ;  in  Sees's  Encyclopedia 
^1819)  we  fiod  141  species  described,  and  London  has  282.  Professor  Torrey,  in  edit- 
ing "  Lindley^s  Natural  System/'  in  1831,  credits  51  species  to  North  America,  and  in 
1843  had  fonnd  16  species  growing  in  the  State  of  New  York.  West  of  the  Mississippi 
we  do  not  find  a  great  variety,  there  being  bnt  6  mentioned  in  the  Snrvey  of  the 
Fortieth  ParaUel^  and  only  4  in  Professor  Newberry's  Reports  in  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Surveys.  There  is  no  end  to  poetical  allnsions  to  the  willow.  They  are  fonnd  in  the 
literatnre  of  all  languages  and  of  all  periods. 

The  osier- willow  is  an  important  article  of  manufacture  in  England,  where,  besides 
the  large  prodnction,  about  5,000  tons  a  year,  worth  about  £46,000,  are  imported  from 
abroad.  E£Ebrts  have  been  made  fbr  several  years  to  introduce  its  cultivation  into 
Australia. 

The  great  variety  of  uses  to  which  the  willow  is  applied  has  led  to  the  careful 
selection  of  varieties,  and  their  multiplication  by  grafting,  layer,  and  cuttines,  so  that 
the  English  distinguish  not  less  than  300  varieties.  Mr.  Scaling,  of  Basford,  near 
Nottingham,  has  the  most  important  plantations  in  that  country, ^BulleUn  de  la  Soo. 
SPAoeUmataUan,  June,  1874,  420.) 

'Among  other  species,  the  JSalix  vitelUnaf  8,  rubra,  5.  korhyama^  8.  deeipiena,  8,  ti^pU' 
2am,  8,  iriandraj  8.  helix,  and  8.  purpurea  are  sometimeaused  for  basket-work. 

>  Patent  Offi4ie  Beport :  Agriculture,  1853,  p.  207.  Annual  Report  of  Deparimeni  of  Ag- 
rioulture,  1873,  p.  254,  giving  a  particular  account  of  the  ravages  by  the  saw-fly. 
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forty  or  fifty,  while  others,  by  n^leot,  will  ron  out  in  ieven  or  eight.^ 
They  shoald  arrive  to  good  condition  the  first  year.  The  crop  will  range 
from  two  to  five  tons,  green,  to  the  acre.  They  should  be  cut  annually — 
the  first  year  being  of  little  or  no  value* 

Mr.  O.  B.  Galnsha,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Illinois  Industrial  University 
in  1869«  iu  spealiing  of  the  white  willow,  says : 

I  vegmrd  this  as  pnfMAy  oombining  more  desirable  qnalltiss  tot  ealtlvation  in  {praves 
for  lamber  porooses  than  any  other  variety  of  the  soft-wood,  n{nd*growing  decidaoiis 
trees,  and  am  aecidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this  and  the  golden  variety  are  the  best 
decidnons  trees  within  my  knowledge  for  wind-breaks  or  screens,  bat  wish  to  be  dis- 
tinctly nnderstood  as  not  recommendinff  this  tree  as  a  hedge-plant,  or  the  planting  of 
this  or  any  other  one  sort  to  the  neglect  of  other  desirable  vuieties.  Strong  onttings 
of  tikis  tree  seldom  fail  to  strike  root  at  once  in  meUow  soil,  and  wiU  make  a  growth 
of  from  two  to  six  feet  the  first  season.  It  thrives  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  making  as  mnch 
wood  in  a  given  number  of  years  as  any  other  known  sort,  not  even  excepting  the 
oottonwood,  growing  into  a  large  tree,  sometimes  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is 
of  rather  fine  textnre  for  a  lig^t  wood,  making  a  fiiir  article  of  soft  Inmber,  which  beans 
a  fine  polish.    It  is  also  valuable  fat  making  wooden  ware,  bowls,  trays,  dsc.    It  also 

Splits  tieely,  which  is  a  desirable  quality  in  making  fence-posts,  raUs,  raUroad-ties,  and 
re-wood.  •  *  *  The  golden  willow  is  similar  in  growth  and  texture  to  the  white, 
but  I  think  does  not  make  so  liu*ge  a  tree.  I  have  measared  about  a  dozen  trees  of 
this  variety  (golden),  which  were  planted  by  the  roadside  15  years  itfo  last  spring, 
and  find  the  average  circumference  of  the  trunks  at  three  and  a  lialf  f  eet  from  the 
ground  to  be  5  feet  3  inches.  A  white  willow  •  •  *  which  has  grown  firom  a  smaU 
cutting  put  in  13  years  i^o  last  spring,  now  measures  6  feet  2  inches  near  the  ground, 
formins  a  head  or  top  30  liset  across.  This  variety,  when  planted  in  groves,  grows 
tail  ana  almost  perfectly  straight.  I  have  carefully  computed  the  expense  of  rusing 
ten  acres  of  trees  of  this  varied  and  converting  them  into  lumber,  and  find  the  entire 
cost  not  to  exceed  $10  per  thousand  feet.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  actual  measure- 
ment of  the  growth  of  trees.  The  land  itself  is  valued  at  $40  per  acre,  with  interest 
upon  this  amount,  together  with  expenses  computed  as  before,  at  6  per  cent,  com- 
pcNind  interest.  I  take  ten  acres  in  these  estimates  of  growing  artificial  groves  because 
it  is  desirable  to  have  trees  enouffh  together,  or  in  close  i»roximity,  that  the  cost  of 
putting  up  and  removing  a  saw-mul  would  be  but  a  trifle  upon  eadi  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  sawed.' 

The  value  of  the  willow  in  preventing  erosion  in  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams,  for  holding  the  soil  liable  to  washing  away  in  valleys,  and  for 
filling  up  the  channels  worn  by  small  streams  in  loose  gravelly  soil,  and 
preventing  further  gullying,  must  have  been  noticed  by  every  observ- 
ing person.  This  office  is  perfonned  by  the  multitude  of  long  tracing 
roots  that  it  sends  through  the  damp  soil  wherever  they  find  nourish- 
ment, the  shoots  by  which  it  multiplies  and  spreads  from  the  roots,  and 
sometimes  when  crowded,  by  the  prostrate  branches. 

Such  willows,  when  abundant  and  of  large  growth,  also  serve  a  usefhl 
purpose  by  preventing  injuries  from  floating  ice  in  rivers,  and  they  are 

'  TrtUU  ^roHque  de  la  CuUwre  de  VOeier,  et  de  son  usage  dans  Vindustrie  de  la  Viaiinerie, 
ibM  et  otmmune.  Par  A.  Moitrier.  Paris  (1855),  p.  17.  Bee  also  Ouide  Pratique  de  la 
CuUure  da  BamUy  etdeson  sti^^  eu  AgHeulture,  notammeni  daus  la  creation  des  Oseraies  et 
8aussaies,aveeunappe$idioesur  la  culture  duBoseau*  Par  M.  J.  Eoltz.  Paris,  1867.  18mo. 
p.  144.    La  SdlicieuUure  et  la  Vannerie,    Par Buffant-Cur^,  Langres,  p.  31. 

Mr.  Scaling,  of  Basford,  near  Nottingfaam,  England,  has  also  wriUen  an  admirable 
treatise  on  the  o^ier-wiUow.  A  synopsu  of  his  methoos,  prepared  by  the  Commissioser 
of  Agriculture  (Hon.  Frederick  Watts),  is  grren  at  pages  419-426  of  the  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1873. 

It  is  stated  that  lietween  6,000  and  7,000  acres  are  cultivated  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  that  4,400  tons  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  annually  at  a  cost  of  (218,045,  be- 
sides baskets  worth  $224,200.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  the  willow  does  not 
require  a  swampy  soil,  but  will  grow  on  any  land  not  too  drr,  and  often  yields  a  great/Cr 
profit  than  the  ordinary  farm-crops.  As  a  rule  the  osier  is  tougher  when  grown  on 
strouf^  loam  inclining  to  clay,  but  the  8aUx  helix,  or  rose-wiUow,  becomes  scrubby  and 
poor  m  such  soil.  The  varieties  of  willow  cultivated  are  many.  Dr.  Host,  of  Vienna, 
IS  said  to  have  onl tl  vated  over  300 ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  250,  and  the 
nunery  at  Basford  over  300  vacietles. 

The  details  published  in  the  reports  of  1873,  above  cited,  would  be  very  instructivo 
to  those  in  quest  of  fhller  information  upon  this  subject. 

^See(md  Annual  Bepifrt  of  Trusten  qflmn^  Industrial  ITMoerrtfy,  p.  355. 
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tnrned  to  profitable  nse  by  engineers  for  holding  in  place  the  new  deposits 
of  mod  formed  under  the  shelter  of  jetties  and  other  bydranlio  improve- 
ments. 

The  roots  of  cottonwooda  and  willows  have  a  habit  of  seeking  the 
water  of  wells  and  water-pipes,  and  of  choking  them  np  entire^  by 
the  thick  mat  of  roots  that  they  throw  ont.  We  have  known  saoh  a  mass 
6  feet  long,  and  of  the  size  of  the  well,  oot  ont  with  sharp  spades  and 
drawn  to  the  sarface. 


The  building  and  maintenance  of  railroads  involves  a  large  demand 
for  timber,  and  the  supply  of  these  wants  by  onltivation  must  in  fntnre 
engage  the  attention  of  the  companies  by  which  these  lines  are  owned, 
as  is  already  the  case  with  several  of  them  in  the  Western  States  and 
on  the  Facitio  Ooast.  The  extent  of  railroads  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  United  States  since  the  late  war,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table; 

SaUroaii  f  n  the  UniUd  SUHit  at  the  tad  cf  eaek  year  riiw*  1864. 
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The  relative  amount  of 

railroads  in  different  sec- 

tioQBof  the  Union  is  shown 

in  the  accompanying  dia- 

gram. 

A  oircolar  was  addressed 

in  March,  1877,  to  the  so- 

perintendents  of  railroads 

with  the  view  of  obtaining 

facts  and  the  results  of  ex- 

perience in  regard  to  the 

use  of  wood  as  fuel,  and  the 

kinds  of  timber  used  as 

ties,  with  statements  as  to 

relative  durability  and  as 

to  the  results  of  experi- 

ments   that   might    have 

been  tried  with  the  view  of 

rendering  them  less  liable 
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ceived  from 
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representiDg  8,782  miles  of  railroad  and  abont  11,500  miles  of  traok. 


ran  OV-fraODBT  BMI«»AIN8.< 
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36., 
30., 


>*»»4 


9^640 
9, 500  to  3, 000 
9,000 
&490. 
13(000 
ILOOO 

9;  600 


30 

30  to  35 
mto|30 

30^&90 
S8 

30 


8 
8 

? 

8  too 

8 


9,^ 

9.816 
91816 
9,816 
9.900 
9;  640 

iy& 

9.500 
9.900 

9.600 
9»6B0 


60 
30  to  50 
30U>50 

"*S 

46to  96 

95  to  30 

S3 

37*1 
95 

95 

9Sto90 

40 


9,608 
9,640 


9» 
30 


8 
8 
9 

8 

6 

? 

8 
8 
74 

8 

7 
9 


8 

8 

8 

6 
6t07 
10 

9 

8 

T 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
10 

7 

8 

9 

8  ton 

6 

7 
9i»10 


9 
9 


^Seesnbseqaent  tables   t&snilock*   |Oak.   $HeBi]oek,96{  kiokor7,36)  oak,36,aad  oadar,36to40. 
I  lUchlgan  diVlaloii. 


ne 


xneoB^  lOpr  (woofD'  sr  sAnaoiEDBJ 


Bemarhs  upon  1^  MiMb  «iAi*  qliMIM0)9'(!f  NmM-  imM  ii»  lie^,  t%e  time  of 

cutting  J  preserving  proceesesj  So. 

[Th«  unmbeFB  at  fhA  begiiiiiiiis  of  >eaoh  ^araf|nipb,yefer  to  Ibe  railroad  as  nnmbered  in  the  preoedlng 

■    ,  ♦'■••'• 

}.  white  a&A  bnrr  oaK  oseA^  lasting  8  years. 

2.  White  and  bnir  oak  used,  lastmg  9  yeais.  Experiments  have  been  made  with 
cedar  and  catalpa,  bnt  no  resnlts  yet  obtained.  Ties  cnt  in  the  winter  last  a  year 
longeXy  and  we  add  another  year  of  life  by  peeling  the  bark.  Used  a  oreosotiag  pro- 
cess for  some. hemlock  ties,,  bnt  it  did  not  appear  to  make  maph  4i£Baro.niceb 

3.  White-oak' ties  aooonnted  best^  They  last  6  to  7  yearn.  They  are  cnt  at  all  seasons, 
bnt  beet  from  October  to  January. 

4.  White  oak  and  chestnntnsed,  lasting  about  7  years  (wiHh  steel  rallSf  which  teqnire 
less  changing  of  spikes  than  iron). ,  The  ties  are  cnt  at  all  seasons,  and  no  observationB 
with  zeapeot  to  doxabillty  have  been  made« . 

6b  Chestnut  ties  will  last  about  8  years.  They  are  auMtlj  cut  in  the  winter  months, 
and  are  better  than  when  cut  at  other  seasons. 

6.  Ties  cluefly  white  oak,  chestnut-oak,  and  walnut ;  mostly  out  in  winter. 

7.  Ties  made  of  ash,  rock-elm,  cottonwood,  and  red  elm,  lasting  5  years,  except  Cot- 
tonwood, which  lasts  bnt  3  vears.    They  are  best  when  cut  from  Jannarjr  i  to  March  1. 

8.  White  and  rock  QakaQa.ohiMtiint  am  used  fortise.  Tha<w^  is  superior  in  durabil- 
ity, lasting  8  years ;  chestnut,  7  years.  Tney  are  cut  in  winter,  but  no  comparison  has 
been  made  as  to  durability  of  ties  cut  at  di^^Brent  seasons. 

9.  Ties  in  use  of  oak  and  hemlock,  lasting  od  an  ayerage  6  years.  They  are  best 
when  cnt  in  Becembeor  and  January,  bnt  no  experiments  haye  been  made  to  test  dura- 
bility. 

10.  White  and  burr  oak  principally  need ;  red  oak  and  red  elm  to  some  extent.  The 
two  former  will  last  about  8  years;  red  oak,  4  to  6  years;  and  red  elm,  6  to  7  years. 
The  ties  are  out  principally  in  winter.    Haye  begun  to  take  off  the  bark  before  using. 

11.  White  oak  used  for  ties,  and  found  more  durable  if  cut  in  January  rather 
than  any  other  month,  sp  £Ar  as  obseryed.  They  decay  soonest  if  cnt  in  June,  July, 
orAugnst, 

12.  This  company  classifies  the  timber  used  for  cross-ties  as  follows : 

Fir$i  cUus.  Second  growtih  chestnut,  white  oak,  burr  oak,  lock  oak,  yellow  oak, 
black  locust,  and  mulberry. 

Second  clas8.  Butternut,  cherry,  red  cedar,  white  cedar,  yellow  cedar,  sonthem 
cypress,  black  elm,  rock  manle,  black  oak,  pitch  pine,  and  blaQk  walnut. 

Third clau.  Black  biiHsh,  first  growth;  chestnut,  northern  cypressi  red  elm,  white 
hemlock,  soft  maple,  red  oak,  tamarack,  and  yellow  pine. 

In  purchasing,  they  are  classified  according  to  size  (6  by  8  or  6  by  7  inches),  and  as 
sawea  or  hewn,  and  the  bark  off  or  on.  Th^  are  all  10  feet  long,  the  gauge  of  the  road 
being  6  feet.    They  cost  according  to  locality,  and  grade  from  §5  to  75  cents. 

Average  nimber,  wrice^  and  1\fe  cf  cro«s-fi«9  ueed  in  tiU  track  of  tht  'Erie  jSaiZtmy  and  hran^ken 
amd  eeaaonfer  cutUng  ties,  a$  reported  by  ike  IHrneUm  SuperUUendenU,  April,  1877. 


DiTitlon. 


Bastem  dlrlsioii ; . .. 
Belawaro  dtvlsiAi  »• 
Snaqvehaiuia  dlTisiOQ 


Weatem  dlvidon. . . . 
Boiblo  diriflon,.... 
fioohester  diviiiim . . 


Arerage. 


Kamber  of  tie*  to  1  mile 
of  traok. 


MItfniMusk. 


Main 
line. 


3;  000 
8,000 

fl;aoo 

3.000 
9^033 
a,  033 


a;  044 


Branches. 


S»710 
8.000 


3,000 
3,000 
3,000 


a;  938 


fl;640 

8,800 
8,640 
8,400 


8,607 


Average 
price. 


CM. 
60 

60 

48| 

S5 
85 


t53 


?} 


<k9. 


30 
50 
50 


t43 


4 


Cte. 


85 

3 

30 


Avei'age  life  in 
main  trade. 


7fi. 

7 

•7 
7 

notoi5 


\t 


to 


3 


tn. 


^S 


7r«. 


3i 

6 
3to4 
3to4 


When  cat 


Pftll  and  winter 

■an. 
DeoambflK,  Janaary, 

aadPefamarr. 
KoTember  to  Jrabra- 

aiy. 
Korember  to  ApriL 
K ovember  to  Harcb. 
Do. 


*  Oak,  8  years}  cbeetnat,  6  yean. 

t  Thii  estlmato  la  eo  larae  that  it  ia  not  considered  in  maklaf  up  the 

}  Cbeny  and  oheatnnt»  Tyeara;  aah|  6  yeata. 
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19.  Oaky  lilMk  wa)iHift^#ad]?id.«lm  avo  vmA  ftr  tiM.  >Oak  winiMt'7i»10  gnsm. 

walnut  5  years,  elm  6  yeaxa.  They  are  cut  *t  all  aeaaona,  and  no  diffeienee  ia  notioed 
aa  to  daiiibilji^. 

14.  White  and  Bwamp  oalc  are  used  for  ties..  TbaroQgh  dralnajge  is  neaoaaary  to  io- 
aore  dorabililgr.  The  tiea  k^  aoonest  in  the  aaita.  ^Ov  Mftd  haa  baett  xaimiDjr  7  vaars. 
and  we  are  replaouur  tiea,  nainff  aooh  timbec  aa  can  be  got,  uuu^y  baiiig  of  aan  ana 
hackmatack,  &c,    Thev  are  best  when  cnt  in  winter. 

16.  Oak  avd  hemlock  ai»  naedi  the  fctmer  laating  7  to  6  years  and  the  latter  5  to  6. 
They  shoold  be  cat  from  December  to  May. 

16.  Hemlock,  oal^  eednif  and  hackmatack  are  aaed*  The  first  «f  tkaae  lastt  but  4 
years,  and  no  more  are  bought.  Oak  doea  not  meet  expeetatioos  ibr  docability.  They 
may  look  aoand,  but  ararotten  inside.  They  are  naed  fbr  enrree,  And  will  last  6  years. 
Old-growth  hackmatack  ties  are  good  in  holding  spikes,  and  laist  6  to  8  years.  Gk>od 
oadar  tiea  are  the  moat  eoenomieal  for  straight  linea  and  light  eorrea,  and  most  of  those 
6  by  d  inches  that  wens  pot  ia  7  yean  ag»  are  in  flae  caiiditio&  now.  Th^  will  last 
for  years  to  come.    Ties  should  be  cat  in  fall  and  winter. 

17.  WMto  oak  in  all  respects  the  beat.  AverMe  life  in  track,  9  or  10  years.  Cut  in 
winter.  The  Michigan  diviaion  reports  the  useox  whitef  or  burr  oak  almost  ezoluslTely 
jtor  ties.  The  siq^enoteDdmit  lemuka :  **  We  notice  that  amall  trees  which  will  hew 
to  the  right  siae  are  more  durable  than  ties  aawed  ficom  larger  taeea  They  ai«  oat,  of 
lato  years,  altogether  in  January^  Febmary,  or  March.  There  hare  been  planted  on 
subdivisions  oAhia  road  the  following  trees^  more  for  shade  than  fbr  timber,  and  as  an 
inducement  to  farmers  to  plant,  viz :  between  Toledo  and  Butler.  Ind.,  760  maples,  7 
elms,  30  mountain  aah,  19  eveigieena,  10  chestnut,  1  coltouwood;  betweea  Bntler  and 
Elkhart,  8&3  soft  maples,  194  hard  maples,  16  elma^  and  1  ayoamore;  on  Coldwater  aub- 
diyision,  1,018  maples,  ifiS3  larch«  9,839  chestnnty40  elm,  G6  Norway  spmce,  16  cedar, 
30  whito  pine,  2  monntain  ash, 5  wnito  ash,  9  black  ash,  19  black  walnut,  18  butternut; 
on  Adrian  eabdivislon,  9  aah,  3  baaswood,  1,300  chestnot,  11  oottouwoodf  61  elm, 
9  hickory,  1,161  larch,  803  maple,  9  (uM,  9  sycamore,  3&  walnut,  63  eveigieen.  Dnring 
the  last  season  there  were  planted  on  the  Jackson  branch,  belaireea  Adriaii  aoid  Jack- 
son. 599  cheatnut,  465  larch,  190  hard  mmle,  and  10  elm  trees. 

18.  Whito  oak ;  average  life,  5  years.    Ties  cut  ia  winter  months. 

19.  Whito  and  post  oak  used ;  mountain  post-oak  preferred.  It  will  last  8  ytars  in 
rock  ballast,  6}  yearn  in  gravel  ballast,  and  4^  to  51  years  in  mud  bed.  They  are  cat 
between  August  1  and  March  1.  By  cutting  when  the  sap  is  down  two  years  of  life 
are  gained.  Hewed  ties  will  last  from  t  to  3  years  longer  than  sawed  tieSi  according 
to  the  ballast  in  which  they  are  bedded. 

20.  For  tiea  we  uae  whito  oak,  chestnut-oak,  tome  locuat,  but  very  fern  of  ^ny  other 
timber.  Locust  is  the  most  durable,  lasting  ^except  as  thoy  wear  out  by  concussion 
fh>m  the  rails)  15  to  90^  years'.  Average  duration  of  gdoO  White-oak  ties,  abon  1 8  years. 
Ties  last  best  if  cut  between  August  and  April,  and  timber  cut  In  soring  and  early 
sammer  is  not  doraUle.    Under  heavy  traffic,  good  ties  will  vt^ar  out  hmm  dewjfing, 

91.  Second-growth  chestnut  used,  usaally  cut  in  December,  January,  February,  or 
March. 

92.  Ties  are  made  of  whito  and  rock  oak,  cut  in  fall  and  winter. 

23, 94, 95.  Whito  and  chestnut  oaka  used  for  tiea.  Th^  .are.ouA  tn  fall  and  winter, 
and  are  found  to  last  much  longer  than  when  cat  in  spring  or  summer. 

96.  Cedar,  tomaraek,  and  hemlock  used  for  ties.  Cedar  is  cheapest  and  moat  durable, 
lasting  about  10  years.    Ties  are  cat -principally  in  winter.  . 

97.  Cheetnot  and  white' oak  commonly  used.  There  is  not  much  diiference  in  the 
two  woods,  hot  under  high  speed  (as  on  this  road)  white  oak  probabTy  excels  in  dura- 
bility. ■  They  tare  cut  laigely  ia  wiiitei!.  No  essential  difference  baa  been  noticed  with 
xeapect  to  season  when  cuL  •     • 

5^.  ir«)llow  pine  and  yellow  heart  cypress  used  for  ties.  We  find  that  the  pine  lasto 
about  8  years,  and  the  cypress  mnch  longer,  but  the  latter  is  not  adapted  to  roads 
with  much  carvattir^  pivtiog  to  ita  being  aoft  and  uat  boldini;  the  spiksa  welL  .  Ties 
are  generally  cut  in  fall  ana  winter :  have  also  had  them  cut  in  aummeri  and  cannot 
observe  any  difference  as  to  durability,  fiouod  pine  is  larg^lv  used  in  jpiliag.in  salt 
water,  and  we  ar^  mach  annoyed  by  a  worm  tbat  wifl  oat  off  a  twelve-inch  pile  in 
liMif  years.  We  ara  new  trying  the  experiment  of  driving  piles  with  the  natoru  bark 
CD,  and  find  it  to  sQcceed  well,  as  the  worm  will  not  work  while  the  bark  ramaioa. 
We  wonld  advise  the  use  of  cypress  for  durability,  where  it  can  be  used* 

29.  White  chestnat:  it  lasto  about  8  years.    Cot  in  winter. 

30.  Whito  oak  will  last  10  years^  if  it  is  out  in  winter. 

31.  Black  cypress  used  for  ties.  The  sap  rote  off  in  about  3  years,  but  the  heart- 
wood  will  last  5  to  19  years,  according  to  locality.  On  low  wet  gpround,  covered  with 
dirt,  they  will  last  longest.  It  does  not  hold  spikes  well,  and  they  moat  be  driven 
down  four  or  five  times  a  year.  They  draw  most  in  sammer,  and  on  high  dry  ground. 
This  wood  ia  cut  ia  wiatei^  and  will  last  twice  aa  loog  if  cut  then  thaa  ia  aummer. 
Yellow  pine  hoB  been  tdod  for  ties^but  it  decays  about  90  per  cent,  a  year  after  the 
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•MMid  y<Mr^  Mid  moaep  If  out  in  irittter.    ¥om  laattag,  iM«iifc  ma  pine  timber  in  Jane, 
Jaly,  and  Augiut,  and  hew  it  as  soon  aa  down. 

32.  Hewed  white  oak  used  for  tlea,  lasting  aboat  8yean.  Cat  in  wiotsr;  noyie later 
than  February.    Ties  out  before  the  sap  rises  last  one^hisd  loo|^. 

33.  Oak,  hamlaek,  taoBaraek,  and  blaak  ash  nsed  for  ilss.  VMnaradl:  and  hemlook 
last  5  to  7  yeaca*  Winter  is  the  best  time  iat  oatting ;  oanool  get  ihem  at  any  other 
time. 

34.  White  oak  and  hendock  used  lor  ties.  The  ibrmer  lasts  9  years.  Ties  should  be 
cat  in  winter,  from  November  to  Maroh. 

a&  OlMstBiit  in  dor  places  will  last  6  to  18yisasa,and  in  aelst  plaoes  5  to  8  years. 
They  aBe.^finaraUy  ooA  in  the  winter  months. 

36.  Whiite  oak  and  chestnut  osed  as  ties ;  ont  in  fidl  and  winter;  use  round  timber 
sided. 

37.  -White  and  post  «ak  used  sKskislvsdy  for  ties,  lastinff  6  io  6  yean.  They  are  cot 
irom  JDe^mnber  1  .to  M^nik  1,'and  when  cot  In  winter  wiU  last  a  qaarter  longer  than 
when  oat  in  spring  or  summer. 

36.  Pine  averages  6  to  7  years.  Some  decay  in  8  years,  and  some  M  light-wood 
will  last  15  years  or  more.  On  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  some  miles 
were  laid  with -cedar  ties  vmy  many  Tears  ago,  and  are  still  good.  We  prefer  to 
have  oar  ties  lOnt  from  January  to  May  ucdosi v»-*better  in  JannaiT  or  Februair.  Ex- 
periments were  made  of  impregnating  growing  pine  trees  with  'Mead  oil  *'  (distilled 
froim  ooal-tar  at  400°  to  600°  Fahrenheit),  in  July,  by  boring  a  hole  through  the  tree 
and  midEing  a  san^.-ont  on  each  side  to  emly  the  oil  in.  it  went  down  more  rapidly 
than  toward  the  branches,  and  was  irrtffiumijf  absorbed  by  the  wood.  Was  satisfied 
tfaaliithis  was  not  the  eheapest  wmf  to  impregnate.  Other  experimeats  were  tried,  lead- 
ing to  the  belief  that  to  tooreoghly  impoegnate  we  most  soak  long  in  an  open  vat,  or 
shorter  soaking  under  pressure.  For  piung  ander  bridges,  we  usecedar  for  light  struct- 
ures, and  where  it  cannot  be  got  heavg  moiffh,  the  eheloest  pine.  As  soon  as  driven  the 
the  head  is  aawn  oif  to  its  proper  length,  generally  as  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  a 
few  hoies  are  bcced  vertically  aa  deep  aa  the  auger  wiU  go ;  these  holes  are  filled  with 
creosote  or  dead  oil,  costing  8  to  10  cents  per  galion.  They  are  kept  filled  as  the  oil 
soaks  in  till  the  trestle  is  covered  by  the  groand-siU  of  the  work.  This  method  would 
not  oi  conrse  apply  fi>r  tresties  submerged,  bat  for  those  aoioss  swamps  and  watei^ways, 
where  the  top  of  Ihe  piles  are  -very  apt  to  decay  aapidly.  The  obieot  is  to  get  enou^ 
of  the  oil  absorbed  to  protect  the  portien  exposed  to  alternations  of  wet  and  dry.    Snm- 

cient  time  has  not  eh^^aed  te  determine  the  result. 

« 

Aflsiarjv  <NM0flnitfip  scTMar,  HsibM^fteUt,  and  wiad-^rsolbs  alovij/  raf IrMid^. 

ISfosibon  TOfer  ,tQ  rsUrosd«,.sf  nonbered  Ip  prs^edisff  titble4 

8.  Had  about  5  milssof  witlow  wind-break  near  Chicago.  They  were  not  Vcpt  np. 
Some  farmers  are  planting  Osage-orange  hedges  along  the  roa,d,  which  answers  a  good 
purpose. 

17.  Have  about  6  miles  of  evergreen  hedge  on  Michigan  division. 

TKESB-PLAKTING  BY  BAILBOAB  COUPAIOBS. 

Several  of  tbe  railroad  oompanies  in  the  prairie  States  bave  ander* 
taken  the  planting  of  forest-trees,  either  as  an  example  for  encourage- 
ment of  aettlers,  or  to  promote  the  sale  of  lands,  or  as  a  sooroe  for 
fatare  aa(^ly,  or  as  vind-teeaika  for  slielter  to  their  lines  of  road.  We 
are  unable  to  present  a  fall  list  of  these  experiments,  t)nt  give  the  fol- 
lowing as  containing  £»cts  worthy  of  notice : 

jitoftisofs,  ToftJca  and  8anU  Fi  Bailroad.-^ln  1878  this  company  be- 
gan  to  plant  nnrseries,  with  the  view  of  ibrest-growing,  at  intervals 
along  their  14ne  in  O^ntral  and  Western  Kansas,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  §.  I*  Kf^Isey*  The  ej^perimient  included  tbe  ailattthus,  American 
elm,  ashi  black  walnut,  boz*elder,  burr  oak,  catalpa,  cottonwood,  white 
and  gray  willows,  haokbeiry,  honey-locast^  Eentacky  coifee-tree,  Osage 
orange,  peach,  silver  maple,  and  silver  poplar.^  The  stiations  were  as 
follows : 

Hukihinmm  :  180  miles  west  of  Missouri  Biver;  1,500  feet  above  tide;  18 acres;  soil, 
a  light,  sandy  loam. 

^  Xabnlar  statements  of  the  result  were  reported  hy  Jir.  Xalsey  in  tlia  reports  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agrionltnce  for  18749  p.  3Si6,  and  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Longstreath,  his 
successor,  in  the  report  for  1875,  p.  G6S. 
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JBOiMMMl.*  tt&  inieB  west  of  IfiifMiilKixev;  1/700 JMflbove tide;  ITaeMt;  wfl, 
a  Btiff,  Uaok  lonm.  a  Ujlitle  B»Qdy. 

Gar/utd:  SSdmiles  west  of  Misaonri  Hver:  9,100  feet  abenre  tide:  17  acres;  beffun 
10  1874. 

8p$artm0:  683  mUee  weelef  mssoari  iUtw;  l^yMse «Nt  aboiTe.tMe ;  i8aoM8;'aoU« 

awrk  lunai  villi  a  stiff  oilay  inbgrnl- 

It  is  oteerved  tbat  the  rate  of  growth  from  1870  to  1876  was  greatest 
with  the  Cottonwood  at  all  the  staltons,  and  after  ibis  the  ailanthos, 
catalpa,  and  gray  willow.  As  a  general  rale,  the  seedlings  bad  done 
abont  as  well  as  plants  a  year  old.  Of  tlie  whole  nnmber  planted,  the 
greatest  nnmber  living  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  was  &i»  ailantbns ; 
next  to  this  the  honey-Ioenst,  caitalMj  elm,  mlver  ma|iile|  and  box-tider, 
and  least  the  oottonwood,  rflver  poplEur,  and  gmj  wfHow*  The  surviving 
cottonwoods  were  50  per  cent,  at  one  stationi  25  at  another,  and  20  at 
another. 

Tftie  kjodsy  on  the  whole,  most  approved  =wete  Ae  ash,  Uaok  walnnt, 
box«elder,  oottonwood,  honey-loecst,  Osage  oraofe,  silver  maple,  and, 
for  fuel  and  firait,  tiie  peaeh.  The  pHuitatioQ  at  Hatohinson,  when  vis- 
ited by  ns  in  Jane,  1877,  had  suffered  severely  fhnn  the  locnst  the  year 
before,  which  had  damaged  the  ailanthu^  apple,  silver  and  Lombard 
poplar,  balm  of  Oilead,  oatalpa,  and  willows  very  mocb ;  in  some  cases 
killing  them.  Sims,  maples,  and  bos:-eld,eis  were  less  danuiiged.  The 
Osa^e  orange  and  honey-locast  hed  beoQ  found  very  liable  to  injury 
from  cpopbers,  and  the  peaob,  to  less  oxtenib.  The  rabbits  bad  also 
proved  troublesome.  The  chestnut  and  the  oato  and  hidcories  gener- 
aUy  had  failed.  The  bntt^mnt,  sapindus,  iiij^tbus,  silver  and  Lombard 
poj^ars,  and  oatalpa  we^e  still  regarded  as  dou^fifnl,  as  wece  the  coui- 
flors  generally.  A  plantation  begun  itt  Syraonse,  near  the  western 
4>oandary  of  the  State,  had  sqASb^  from  graeshopp^s  and  droaght. 
The  policy  now  held  by  the  oosupany  is,  to  t^  h^^eadR^er  no  experiments 
with  speciiiQS  not  native  of  the  ooonti?,  and  to  employ  only  jsnch  kinds 
as  have  been  proved  well  adspted  to  the  dimiite  and  conditioiis  of  the 
region  jthrongb  which  their  road  extends. 

The  x^eport  of  Mr.  Eelsey,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  shows  that 
the  i^ple,  golden  willow,  liTorway  sprnce,  »nd  Osage  orange  bad  been 
iojjored  slightly  by  the  winter,  the  ailaotbuEt,  oatalpa,  and  sapindos  bad 
been  killed  back,  and  the  Obina-tree  wd  som«e  of  the  fulwtbAs  sfid 
catalpift  killed  entirely^ 

These  ea^periments  dedve  great  interest  frpm  the  fact  tbat  tbpy  wiU 
determine  the  capacity  oi  the  plains  of  Western  Slansas  for  forest  culti- 
vation, and,  to  the  extent  of  their  success,  prove  of  infinite  advantage 
to  the  country,  by  leading  to  more  extended  plantations  in  a  X^^SfiW 
where  tbey  are  extremely  needed. 

Kan$ag  Fae{fic  J£atiro«d— ^Experiaoients  at  tiee«plaaEting  wane  begem 
by  this  eompany  in  the  fall  of  1870  and  spring  of  1871,  mder  Mr.  B.  & 
Elliott,  at  the  following  stations  on  the  line  <^  tUs  road : 

Wilmm  (now  B&iland),  238  miles  -weak  ftom  Kansas  City,  l^iSSS  feet  above  tide; 

Elliij  302  miles  west  from  Kansas  City,  2.019  feet  above  tide ;  aud 

Pond  Creek  (sow  Wallace),  422  miles  west  from  Kansas  City,  and  3,17C»  ftet  above  tide. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Elliott  as  industrial  agent  for  the  company, 
also  included  grains  and  grasses.  Of  twenty-four  species  of  trees  trans- 
planted, six  were  evergreens  and  the  remainder  deciduous  Mnds,  includ- 
ing those  that  have  been  most  generally  cultivated  in  the  Western  Stiu;es. 
The  plantations  were  neither  irrigated,  mnlched,  nor  shaded,  and  were 
considered  as  bnt  a  rode  experiment  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  conntry 
for  tree-plauting.  They  were  conHnned  nijider  care  about  three  years 
and  then  left,  and  from  neglect,  and  exposure  to  stock,  have  now  mostly 


disappMred.  The  iMolto  pMve  nothiiig  Myond  the  iRct  that  nnvseties 
mast  be  cultivated,  and  cared  for,  if  we  would  have  them  Bbcceed. 
From  two  reports  of  the  agenlb  before  as,  we  find  bat  few  results  worthy 
of  record,  as  tbey  aee  mostly  oooapied  with  statements  of  i^ane.  Unfa- 
vorable opinions  are  expressed  with  regard  to  the  ohestmit,  laroh,  pop- 
lajTs,  Osage  oraogi^t  wiUpws,  silver  maple,  ll^orway  spBaoe,  and  in  fact 
most  of  the  evergreen^^  excepting  the  red  cedar  and  possibly  the  Aas- 
trian  and  Scotch .  pines.  The  black  walnat  waa  regarded  as  donbtful, 
and  the  best  prospects  of  socceaa  depended  upon  the  cottonwood,  ash, 
box-eld^r,  elms,  catalpa,  and  honey-locost;  bat  the  trial  was  not  con- 
tinued long  enpugh ,  to  fairly .  determine  their  actaal  or  comparative 
merits.  The  experimenta  were  discontinued,  not  from  disoonragement 
or  lailpres  in  cultivation,  and  are  claimed  to  have  been  satisfactory  so 
£eu:  as  they  were  carried.  ' 

2%e  Missouri  £{Mr,  FinrtSooU  und  Oulf  JBailroad  OompOM^  were  in 
May,  1877,  preparing  to  plant  160  aeres  at  Dry  Wood  waterwatation, 
for  timber  growth.  Of  this  amount  lO"  acres  were  to  be  in  Jkxmst,  10  in 
Uack  walnut,  70  in  catalpa,  and  TO  in  Osage  orange. 

The  Burlington  and  Missouri  Biffer  BaUr'oad  CompMf  of  Nebraska^  at 
the  close  of  1B75,  reported  that  from  1872  it  had  planted  the  north 
Bides  of  the  shallow  cuttings  at, intervals  along  the  road  west  of  Lincoln 
to  the  Platte  River  at  Kearney,  tb^  groand  broken  for  the  purpose, 
oomprising  186  acres,  and  the  length  of  the  plats  bein^  28|,  miles ; 
460,000  trees  were  planted  in  7  rt>W8,  the  north  row  being  honey-lo- 
cust for  hedge.  The  other  six  rows  were  7  feet  apart,  and  the  kinds 
used  were  soft  maple,  box-elder,  sugar-maple,  white  elm,  hmrel-leaved 
willow,  Cottonwood,  and  evergfreens.  The  grounid  was  well  culti- 
vated, and  in  the  foil  of  1873,  the  following  percentages  of  thrifty  life 
were  found:  ash,  98|;  honey-loeust  and  box-elder,  02^;  soft  mapb,  88; 
evergreens,  81 ;  arid  willow* and  cottonwoed,  75.  SHue  gtodnd'was  often 
unfavorable,  being  the  highest  potnts  of  the  prlirie  table-Uknd,^o!fton 
clay  from  the  cuts,  aud  the  banks  slacked  down  exposiDg  the  roots. 
The  large  failure  oi  evergreens  was  attributed  to  the  use  of  8,000  Nor- 
"way  spruce,  which,  hatiiig  never  been  transplanted,  wei^  too  weak  for 
the  raw  soil  and  exposed  location.  In  1874,  the  vacancies  were  filled 
with  one-year-old  native  green  ash,  but  aa  unfavorable-  season  caused 
some  loss.  In  1875,  the  trees  made  a  remarkable^  growth^^cottonwood, 
4  feet ;  willows,  4  to  8;  and  the  honey-locust  hedge^  having  been  twice  cut 
back  to  thicken  up,  was  5  feet  high.  The  evergreens  were  well  estab- 
lished ;  in  many  places  the  trees  were  high  and  thick  enough  for  ^cient 
anow^'bteaks.^ 

IfortJiem  Pacific  Railroad. — ^The  land  department  of  this  road  has  an 
experimental .  station  of  forty  acrea.  for  tree-plan tiog  at  Casselton,  in 
JDakota,  twenty  aiiles  west  of  Pargo*  The  kinds  under;  cultivation  are 
Cottonwood,  Lombardy  poplar,  ash,  soft  maple,  box-elder,  white  willow, 
&c.  The  experiment  has  been  two  years  in  p;rogress,  with  encouraging 
prospects. 

The  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  sontfa west  fh>m  Mankato,  runs 
through  a  prairie  ^onntty,  where  tree-planting  has  been  attempted  to 

some  extent^  and  with  good  success;    In  1873  this  company,  under  the 

'  —  *     —  --      -    .  •    t 

^"Mt,  El.  F.  Btephenft  of  Crete,  Nebr.^  who  hsA  chatrgA  of  the  woik,  regards  tibe  «z- 
perimeat  s  euooeas;  bat  if  the  work' were  to  be  done  again  ke  weald  eonflae  hiiB»df 
exelnnvely  to  native  treea,  aod  alaot  blaok.  walnuts.  He  regard*,  evergreeoa  a«  re- 
liable groweTS)  and  has  3,000  on  nis  gronndsy  which  he  managed  as  well  as  deoldooua 
ttees.-H^aa<-  Ntbr,  SU  Hart,  5oa,  1OT7,  p.  8^.) 
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dlrectten  of  Oenernl  J.  W.  Biah(H>9  set  66|4B6  enUiiigS)  and  in  1874  64,024, 
in  atrips  190  feet  wide,  along  the  northwest  side  of  cats  where  the  road 
had  been  tronbled  with  driftlDg  snows.  These  plai^tings  occupy  abont 
100  acres*  Some  of  these  plantations  are  maofd  under  the  shelter  of 
fences,  bailt  6^  present  defense  until  the  trees  shall  have  ^own«  At 
Seney,  in  Iowa,  the  eompanj  has  planted  130  acres,  chiefly  with  larch, 
and  in  1876  com  was  cultivated  among  this.  The  pU^ntation  promises 
welL  considering  the.  adverse  influeooesof  grasshoppers  and  drought. 
Baring  the  season  of  1877  the  eonpaDy  set  100,000  trees,  chiefly  cot- 
ton woods,  and  as  a  wind-break  along  tiie  line  of  its  road.  These  are  al- 
ways set  with  roots,  and  not  as  cuttings,  and  the  summer  following 
proved  vevy  fi»varable  £>r  their  growth. 

Fit>m  Mankato  eastwai^d,  along  the  Minnesota  Biver  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance  of  80  miles,  the  country  was,  when  settlement  began,  <coveTed 
with  a  fine  growth  of  timber,  having  an  average  width  of  about  ten 
miles.  Ibis  timber^belt  affords  a  large  amount  of  fuel  for  the  railroad 
and  far  the  prairie  region  to  the  westward.  This  company  transports 
trees  and  cuttings  free  of  charge  to  all  prairie  stations,  and  much  inter- 
est is  being  taken  by  the  settlers  in  planting  groves  and  windbreaks. 

Saint  Paid  and  Paeifio  JBoJIroad. — ^Plantations  have  been  undertaken 
in  former  years  at  various  points  on  this  road,  and  nurseries  were  estab- 
lished at  Willmar,  Bandall^  Hancock,  Morris,  Hermon,  Gordon,  and 
Canfield.  An  interesting  account  of  the  plantations  undertaken  by 
this  company  was  communicated  to  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, about  two  years  since,  by  the  Hon.  Leonard  B.  HodgecL  of  Saint 
Paul,  under  whose  char^  the  later  operations  were  executed.  The 
historical  as  well  as  practical  interest  whioh  the  subject  ofiEecs  will  jus- 
tify a  somewhat  detailed  notice. 

A  plantation  of  2,000  large  deoidnous  trees  In  the  parks  at  Litchfield  and  .Willmai^ 
made  in  the  spring  of  1870  oy  the  company  owning  the  main  line  of  the  First  DiviBion 
of  the  Saint  ^anl  and  Pacific  Bailroad,  faued,  and  probably  for  the  following  reasons: 
They  were  '^grabbed  ont"  of  their  nafiVe  bed  and  iei  on  nnbfdken  and  nncnltivated 
prairie.  Some  retained  vitality  enough  to  leave  out,  bnt  died  one  after  another,  until 
perhaps  a  dosen  wiere  lelL  They  wiofe  planted  under  eontraot^  at  60^  cents  .eaen,  and 
were  so  moqh  loss  in  money,  l)^ides  the  disooncagemeut  ffom  planting  which  they  09- 
oasioned. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  another  eontracd  waS'let  ibr '7,500  soft  maples^  box-elders,  Lorn- 
iMurdy  poplars,  eottonwoods,.  and  European  larches ;'  and  in  Oetooer,  1872,  another  for 
60,000  cottonwoods,  Lombaiilypoplftni,  and  box-eldera  The  fixst  of  these  were  planted 
just  west  of  Summit  Lake,  between  tiie  ninety-fif^i  and  ninety-pizth  mile-postis^e- 
tween  At  water  and  Kandiyohi,  on  the  highest  sround  between  the  Mississippi  ana  tted 
Bfvers.  The  ooantry  was  a  high  rolling  praine,  witli  excellent  soil  and  clay  subsoil. 
They  were  set  on  the  north  side  of  tiie  track,  in  n>ws  4  feet  apart,  and  2  ibet  apart  in 
the  rows.  They  were  weU  cultivated^  and,  eizcepUng  the  Iftreb.  made  a  satifliaetMy 
growth.  They  were  injured  by  weight  of  snow  from  drifting  of  sqow-feijyce8|.ax^  at 
the  end  of  1874  were  about  eight  feet  high,  and  7,4d6  were  accepted  and  paid  for. 
'Some  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  mori  than  the(  contract  required  were  set  by  the 
contractor,  to  cover  losses.    Causes  of  loss,  cattle  and  sno^-drifts. 

Of  the  second  contract  but  41,500  were  planted— abont  hi4f  in  cuts  between  Kandi- 
yohi and  Willmar,  and  the  balance  on  the  Pomme  de  Terre  cuts,  just  east  of  Morris. 
This  planting  was  done  late,  and  on  groand  broken  out  of  season,  and  on  the  final  esti- 
mate, two  years  after,  18,500  live  £ees  were  accepted.  The  greatest  loss  occurred 
wii  h  Lombardy  poplars,  on  the  Pomme  de  Terre  cuts,  and  the  oottonwoods  of  this  lot 
did  better  than  oonld  have  been  expected.  They  were  most^  seedlings,  ^d  had  theif 
tops  killed  down  to  the  ground  by  frost  the  first  winter,  un  the  1st  of  June,  1873, 
they  were  of  the  size  of  young  cabbage-plants ;  at  the  end  of  1874  they  are  six  to  twelve 
feet  high,  and  well  proportioned. 

I>UT»g  the  summer  and  fsJl  of  1872  abont  sixty  acres  were  broken  up,  in  strips  25 
feet  wide,  along  abont  fifty  of  the  worst  cuts,  the  outer  edge  coming  to  the  right-of- 
way  lines  of  the  road,  and  the  inner  edge  within  50  feet  ox  the  center  of  the  track. 
Many  of  these  strips  were  planted  with  acorns  in  the  fall  of  1878.  Some  of  these  were 
bad,  and  the  gophers  took  the  rest.    Here  ended  the  contract  system  on  the  line  of  tliia 
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road,  and  •  treerpUoliog  depvatment  vm  nest  omnised.^  It  w»0  pUosd  sbdcr 
cbaige  of  Hon.  UeQoitfd  B.  Hpdgw,  of  8aiat  PWi  wJkiojprooeeded  to  Olmfited  CoQQty 
and  boQght  half  n  mUlion  \vbite- willow  cuttings,  at  12.50  per  tbon^and.  Teams  and 
plows  were  started  two  day^  in  advanoe  of  the  planting  parties,  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  oattingB,  and  after  plowing  and  harrowing  aotft  mellowea  as  nraoh  as  might 
be,  the  oattings  ware  set,  between  AiaU  S8  and  llay  23, 1873,  as  dett>  as  they  oonld  be 
stock,  and  i|i  isolated  tnu^ts  from  Swede  Grove  to  BrecjEixuidge  flats,  a  distanoe  of 
over  a  hundred  miles.  The  grass  and  weeds  oame  up  with  the  young  willows,  and 
required  much  care  to  keep  down. 

In  Jnne  and  the  first  days  of  July  500  acres  were  broken  for  fatoie  tvse-plaotkig.  in 
strips  parallel  with  tiie  road,  and  on  eaoh  side  of  the  tsack,  iwo  stri]^  on  each  side, 
the  first  eight  to  sixteen  feet  wide,  with  the  right-of-way  line  in  the  middle,  and  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  farther  back,  another  strip  on  each  side  25 
feet  wide. 

In  September  the  ground  aroond  the  rows  of  trees  planted  ihat  season  was  mowed 
and  grass  burned  to  protect  from  accidental  fires.  On  the  12th  of  Ootober,  1373,  oom- 
menced  planting  whitewash  seed  on  some  of  the  ground  between  Wlllmar  and  Saint 
John,  and  by  the  time  the  ground  froze  enough  nad  been  planted  for  a  million  and 
a  half  of  trees. 

Financial  matters,  lawsuits,  and  other  cirenmstaaces  embarrassed  operationB  tibe 
next  spring,  but  116,000  white  willows,  Lombardy  andoottonwood  onttings,  were  let, 
and  ash  and  box-elder  seed  for  two  millions  of  trees  planted.  In  the  mean  time  20,000 
European  larch  plants,  two  years  old,  110,000  plants  two  and  three  years  old,  and 
50,000  willow  cuttings  were  obtained  from  nurserymen,  and  set,  and  seeds  ibr  some 
millions  of  box-elder,  ash,  white,  black,  red.  burr:  and  Jack  oaks,  bnttemots  and  sngar- 
manles,  were  planted  in  the  falL  The  ash  seed  planted  in  the  fall  of  1873  oame  up 
witn  scarcely  a  failure,  and  grew  twelve  to  twenty  inches.  The  ash  and  box-elder 
sowed  in  the  spring  of  1874  had  done  equally  weH.  At  the  end  of  1874,  over  half  a 
million  of  the  white-wWow  cuttings  set  in  1873  stood  from  six  to  fourteen  feet  high, 
and  were  alnrady  of  perceptible  use  at  wiod-breiJis,  and  an  equal  number  of  cuttings 
were  got,  by  thinning  tl>ese  rows,  fer  future  planting,  leaving  as  mau^  more  that 
might  be  taken.  The  result  of  two  years'  planting  was  about  four  million  young 
forest  trees,  in  a  treeless  region.  The  example  of  these  operations  did  much  to  eii- 
conrage  planting  by  settlors.  The  great  want  of  cheap  cnttings  and  tcees  had  been 
met  by  the  company,  and  plantations  of  30,000  and  40,000  trees  were  made  on  farms, 
the  enhanced  value  of  lands  thus  improved  presenting  a  strong  inducement  for  exten- 
sive operation.* 

THE  USE  OF  WOOD  X^  PAPEBMAKINa« 

This  indostry  has  in  recent  years  acquired  great  importance,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing,  both  in  Enrope  and  America.  It  is  more  than  eighty 
years  since  a  paper-mill  in  Fairhaven«  Vt.,  made  wrapping-paper  from 
basswood-barky  and  about  fifty  years  since  Cyprian  Prosper  Brard,  of 
Frejns,  in  France,  invented  a  mode  of  making  paper  from  wood. 

From  this  time  down  to  the  present,  nnmerous  patents  have  been 
granted,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  for  reducing  wood  fiber 
to  palp  snitable  for  paper.  Without  following  these  in  detail,  we  will 
remark,  that  there  are  two  general  methods  now  in  nse^the  chemical 
and  the  mecbanicaL 

By  the  chemical  process,  the  wood  is  cut  into  chips,  then  boiled  in  a 

^  The  snow-blockades  in  the  winters  of  1671-72  and  1872-73,  and  especially  the  great 
storm  of  January  7,  ti,  9, 1S73,  ever  memorable  on  account  of  its  extent  an!a  destruc- 
tive force,  and  tne  misery  and  death  which  St  occasioned,  fumlahed  the  most  convino* 
ing  atguments  in  favor  of  some  effectual  means  for  breaking  ttie  force  of  these  storms, 
and  the  most  urgent  motives  for  the  early  and  adequate  planting  of  wind-breaks. 

*  TVanHicHons  of  Minnstota  HorticuUural  Sodett/j  January,  1875,  p.  51,  in  a  report  made 
by  the  Hon.  Leonard  B.  Hodges.  It  is  extremely  to  be  regretted  that  a  change  in  con- 
trol and  a  short-sighted  scheme  of  economy  has  interrupted  these  labors,  and  whollv 
stopped  further  operations.  Meanwhile,  the  abandoned  plantations,  choked  with 
weeds  and  grass,  and  overrun  by  flres,  present  a  sad  prospect,  and,  what  is  worse,  the 
settlers  seeing  the  entdprlse  abandoned  after  so  much  expenditure,  think  that  thene 
is  something  wrong  in  this  attempt  at  cultivation  or  the  company  would  have  con- 
tinned  it.  They  are  thettifore  discouraged  from  planting,  fh>m  rear  of  failure,  and  the 
whole  country  along  the  line  is  sufEcring  in  this  interest  from  this  reaction. 
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flOHatioii  of  eanstto  alkttli  in  close,  iron  vesselB  under  lifgfh  preamre  of 
steam,  and  afterwanl  taken  ont,  washed,  and  Ueadied  with  dilorine*^ 

The  American  Wood-Paper  Company  introdnoed  this  prooess  at  Mana- 
ynnk,  near  Philadelphia,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  liave 
oontinned  since.  Some  other  mills  have  been  started  npon  the  ehenrical 
process,  and  we  have  an  estimate  of  a  papermaker  well  acquainted  with 
the  bnsiness,  that  about  twenty  tons  of  palp  a  day  are  made,  using  sixty 
cords- of  w^kmI. 

The  mechanical  process  most  in  use,  bears  the  name  of  Henry  Yoelter^* 
of  Gemnany,  and  Oooeists  in  grinding  the  wood  to  a  pulp  by  pcessing  it 
against  the  edge  of  a  broad  grindstone.  The  wiood  is  first  ent  into 
lengths  eqnal  to  tiie  width  of  the  sttmes,  the  batk  is  shaved  oS^  large 
pieces  are  qtortered,  and  the  pith  and  knots  remoyed.  ^hese  bloeks 
are  then  placed  in  position,  the  fiber  of  the  wood  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  the  grindstone^  and  firmly  pressed  against  the  stone  by  a  screw 
worked  antomaiMaaUyy  «iid  deacending  as  the  wood  is  g^und  away. 
Fonr  or  five  of  these  fixtures  for  holdiug  the  wood  are  atta<jbed  to  each 
stone,  and  water  is  supplied  freely  to  facilitate  the  grinding,  and  to 
wash  away  the  palp.  Thds  palp  is  generally  mixed  wUJi  that  from  other 
fibrous  pubstances  before  being  finally  made  into  paper. 

The  Yoelter  prdeees  came  into  use  about  tweiity  years  ago,  and  Was 
introduced  in  this  country  in  1868.  A  large  number  of  mills  have  been 
bnilt  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  now  making,  daily,  about 
100  tons  of  dry  pulp,  using  for  this  200  cords  of  wood.  The  timber 
chiefly  used  is  pmtar,  and  tx>  less  extent  spruce,  psne,  basswood,  and 
birch.  The  fiber  from  the  birch  and  beeeh  is  shorter  than  that  from 
the  pine  and  fir,  and  it  is  whiter,  but  not  as  strong. 

In  Germany,  thnre  were  about  the  year  1870  thirty  mills  for  grinding 
wood  Into  paper  pulp«  The  industry  has  extended  into  Busria  and 
other  countries  where  material  is  cheap,  and  with  the  increasing  de- 
mands fix  paper,  it  is  probable  that  the  business  will  largely  increase.^ 

It  is  found  at  times  convenient  to  be  aUe  to  distinguish  with  cer- 
tainty the  presence  and  proportion  of  wood-fiber  in  paper*  The  micro- 
scope will  do  this  to  a  certain  extent,  more  espedally  when  the  conifer- 
ous woods  have  been  used.  The  oval  openings  or  thin  places  between 
adjacent  cells  are  generally  distinguishaMe  in  the  fiber  when  thus  ex- 
amined. But  a  simple  chemicid  test  has  been  proposed  by  M.  ISchach- 
ringer,  of  Vienna,  by  tlie  aid  of  analine.  Some  drops  of  this,  as  found 
in  commerce,  are  plaoed  in  a  test-tube,  to  wbiob  a  little  sulphnric  add 
and  water  Skre  ad^ed,  and  the  whole  is  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp.  A 
little  scroll  of  paper  supposed  to  contain  wood-fiber,  if  then  dropped  in, 
becomes  of  a  lemon  ^yellow  color,  more  or  less  intense,  in  proporjLion  as 
the  wood  is  more  or  less  considerable  in  amount. 

It  is  found  that  wood-fibre  is  distinguishable  in  some  cases,  as  to  nat- 
ural orders  and  genera  of  the  timber  used  in  making  it,  when  carefully 
propared  and  examined  under  a  microscope.    The  fiber  of  coniferous 

>  A  Ftancfa  patent  rfanted  to  the  Mont/(olfter  Brothers,  February  7. 1838,  used  wood 
nwped  down,  steeped  in  nme-water  to  soften  the  wood,  ffroand  snd  boiled  in  oaostic 
alksli  In  solntkMDy  under  preesore.  It  was  then  omshed  nnder  rollers,  reboiled  in  alkali, 
and  bleached. 

*Tbe  trae  inventor  is  said  to  have  been  one  F.  6.  Keller,  who,  In  1844,  took  ont  let- 
ters-patent In  Gormany  lor  a  wood-pnlp  grinding  machine,  bat,  lacking  means,  sold 
to  Voelter,  and  snbseqnanlly  fell  into  want,  so  that  the  German  papermakers  came  to 
his  relittf  by  snbsortption^JIfiiitJeir^  Chronology  of  Ihd  Ori^  <mi  Progre§s  of  Paper 
mid  Faper-Makmg,  Fifth  ed.,  pp.  110-114.) 

^  A  somewhat  extended  aoeonnt  of  the  wood-paper  mannfkctnre  by  both  mechanical 
and  chemical  processes  is  eiven  in  an  article  by  William  B.  Patrick,  of  Uarinettei 
Wis.,  published  in  The  LiimSnrvMiii?$  Ougette,  vol.  xi,  p.  133. 
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-woods,  when  naoocatod  and  saparatedi,  are  lon^  and  flat,  witk  ^tted 
places,  and  bending  easily  in  one  plane  only.  They  do  .no|i  twist  and 
nntwist  when  wetted  and  dried.  The  decidnoqs  wood^  yield  a  fiber 
averaging  a  tenth  of  an  inoh  long,  and  a  little  over  a  tb^asandth  part 
^f  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  tnbnlar  and  pointed,  and  when  freed 
frojD  intercellular  matter^  very  flexible. 

The  Japanese  Paper  Mulberry. — Broueeoneiia  pappiferai  - 

Visitors  at  the  Exposition  at  Vienna,  in  1878,  and  at  the  Oenteonial 
BxhibitioD  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  bad  an  opportni^y  of  examining 
artieles  of  paper  and  papier-maehd  that  wer0  woirthyof  admtralion. 
The  material  ^m  which  these  were  made,  was  the^  bark  of  the  Bromso- 
neffojMijpyri^'in'aop  paper  malbeiry,  a  tree  that  gro^s  with  great  Inxnii- 
anoe  where  introduced  in  the  Middle  States ;  in  fact,  moUiplying  soabtm- 
dantiy  by  shoots  ftom  tracing  roots  as  to  beoome  a  nuisance  when  onee 
establiaflied.^ 

CJHAROOAIr— DISTILLBD  PBODUOffS  OF  TTOOD.. 

The  use  of  charcoal  in  the  mannfactare  of  iron  and  other  metals,  and 
the  various  demands  for  its  use  in  the  arts,  render  this  salyect  an  im- 
portant one  In  the  study  of  Forestry,  and  give  an  inter^t  to  every  qoes- 
tion  that  may  result  in  improved  methcKLs  of  piodootioa  or  economy  in 
its  U8e»  It  has  not  unfreqoently  happened  that  a  flirnace  oar  a  forge  has 
proved  profitable  until  the  supplies  of  wood  for  making  charcoal  have 
been  exhausted,  without  attention  to  the  growth  pf  anotheccrop,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  Aiture,  much  more  than  in  the  past, 
calculations  upon  the  eapaoity  of  land  under  givei^  eircumataocos  for 
the  growth  of  wood,  the  age,  and  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  should 
bo  cut,  the  kinds  of  timber  most  profitable  for  this,  use^  and  the  mo^t 
economical  methods  of  making  and  .using  charcoal^  wiU  have  gveat 
practical  interest. . 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  data  for  a  study  of  this  subject,  a  circu- 
lar was  addressed  to  the  several  charcoal-iron  furnaces  of  the  countcv, 
and  we  are  able  to  present  in  the  following  table  the  results  as  xeported 
ftom  twenty-three  of  these  establishments.  In  the  present  state  of  this 
industry,  many  of  these  are  now  idle,  and  nothing  could  be  reported 
fh>m  the  experience  of  the  last  year.    The  returns,  however,  represent 

1  The  process  of  moniifactuTe  is  unknown  as  a  practical  art  in  £uroi>e  and  America, 
bnt  a  bnef  description  may  lead  to  experiments,  and  peshaps  to  sncQeasfal  applioatdon : 

The  tree,  is  oullivated  witb  facility  from  eattinga,  or  by  planting  short  piaosa  of  root 
in  the  ffronud,  so  that  one  end  Jast  appears  above  tho  snrlabe.  It  will  eometimos  grow 
a  foot  nigh  the  first  year^  and  a  yard  the  second.  At  abont  th^  third  year  it  will  be  at 
the  height  of  twelv^e  feet.  In  the  tenth  month  of  each  yeat  they  cat  off  the  shoots 
close  to  the  root,  when  several  spronts  will  appear,  nntil  thby  become  a  dense  mass  of 
shoots,  which  fnmish  the  material  for  paper.  They  ate  cut  into  pieces  tome  tvo  feet 
long,  and  warmed  in  water  till  the  bark  can  be  easily  peeled  off  by  hand.  It  is  then 
dried  in  the  open  air,  immersed  for  twenty-fonr  hours  in  itinning  water,  and  beatfen  to 
separate  the  two  kinds  of  fibers  of  which  the  blirk  is  composed.  The  outside  being  of 
a  dark  color,  is  used  for  making  paper  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  inner  fibers  fiir  the 
finer  sorts.  The  latter  are  made  into  masses  of  thirtjr  pounds,  washed  in  running 
water,  and  placed  in  tubs  full  of  water,  and  after  a  time  taken  out  and  pressed  by 
loading  witn  stones.  For  artificial  leather  this  substance  is  then  treated  with  a  lye 
made  nom  the  ashes  of  buckwheat  bran,  stirred  for  a  time,  affain  trashed  in  running 
water  tiU  quite  ftree  from  impurities,  again  beaten,  and  finauy  made  into  balls,  and 
formed  into  shape  for  use.  For  paper  they  add  an  extract  from  the  root  of  ^he  £RM9- 
cu$  nMnihotf  and  in  summer  some  rice-water.  It  is  then  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
pulp  in  the  manuDfectore  of  paper. 
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a  wide  area  of  .ccMiiilay«  and  may  doubtteas  be  reaeifed  as  fidriy  repre^ 
88Qtiiig  the  aveiage  experience  of  the  coantiy  aroQtid  them : 

Snmmattf  ofretunuflym  charcoal  fmmacea  anHfotgei. 
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[The  ttumlNM  of  llieae  not^  eofreapond  with  thoee  In  the  itrst  oolomn  oi^tlie  preoedlng  table.) 

1.  Pine  Mid  90fneh«rcl  wooda  aaed.  Oak  makegtlM  beal  ehaieoal  that  wto  gel*  The 
yield  ia  aboot  1,600  htuhela  to  the  aerot  and  30,000  aerea  are  eattoientfbt  a  permaiieBt 
eapply.  Lande  oai  over  are  reserved  for  giowiag  auolhet  crop,  and  the  fhtnaee  mm 
hae  4/)00  acxea  of  yeoog  tveee«  When  8  yean  eld  theyehoidd  be  thitmed  4Nit,  gettileit 
10  per  oent.  and  leaving  Aha  S98t  in  better  condition  mr  growings  Some  adtempte  have 
been  made  at  planting  black  tmlnats  aratond  paalnseHfleldai  huttena  great  extent. 
Charooal  burnt  in  open  air  better  than  in  kilas)  although  the  percentage  of  yield  ia  lees. 

2.  Oak  and  hickory  xegaided  the  best  kinds  of  timberfov  making  havA  eaibonileroas 
ooaL   Qam  and  poplar  QMkes(rflooal|  of  much  1999  value*   Ohiareoal  made  nadar  aeil 
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ii  oheaiMBft  ftod  bwi  Bttre  ml^  oooie  in  Mek  ovtiii^  but  if  tvtMrnb  betteir  tud  ihuoh 
more  i^zpeosiTe,  on  acooaat  of  hauling  wood  instead  of  ooaL  The  yi«ld  i«  ftbQixl«1400 
bnshels  to  the  acre.  About  10,4'40  acres  won  Id  yield  a  permanent  sapjoly  if  no  acci- 
dent, such  as  fires,  happened  to  the  growing  timber.  Many  fbcnaoes  in  Kentucky  have 
large  tracts  of  woodland  for  growing  new  snppUes.    They  are  oat  off  once  in  28  to  30 


3, 4, 6.  Reported  by  the  uime  agent.  The  Mnds  of  timber  osed  are  black  oak,  chiefly ; 
white  oak,  poplar,  and  pine  in  small  qoantlties.  Second-growth  oak  makes  coal  of 
best  qoality.  Abont  lAOO  bushels  of  coal  are  got  from  >&  aevs;  Proibably  85,000  acres 
of  timber  wootd  fhmlsn  a  permanent  supply  for  two  furnaces  of  ordinary  capacity,  say 
3,000  tons  a  year.  Lands  not  specially  reserved  tot  imother  growth,  the  tendency  be- 
ing to  clear  and  cultiyate  after  cutting  offfixBt  crop  of  timber.  A  second  growth  would 
be  fit  to  out  in  20  yearn. 

[The  statistics  of  Savage  Furnace,  Kentucky,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  representa- 
tive instance  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  show  a  oonsnmption  of  about  12,000  eorda  a  year 
for  an  average  blast  of  a  little  over  3,000  tons  of  iron.  Allowiog  30  to  35  cords  of  wood 
to  the  acre,  this  would  give  a  decrease  of  forest  area  of  350  to  400  acres.  From  the  best 
Information  obtained  in  this  furnace  region,  it  appears  that  from  23  to  25  years^  growth 
is  required  to  give  an  average  of  30  to  35  dords,  and  thAt  a  tract  of  9,000  to  10,000 
acres  ia  snficlsnt  for  the  mamtenanee  of  a  ohareoal'-fnrnace  of  this  capacity  with  a 
nerpetnal  supply.— (i(.  B,  CrandaU :  Beport  on  Forests  of  GrMnnp,  Carter,  fik>yd,  and 
Lawrence  Counties,  Kv.,  p.  22.)] 

0.  Pine  wood  and  slabs,  hemkwk,  tamarack,  and  black  ash  need  for  making  char- 
ooaL    Abont  1,000  bushels,  or  25  cords,  are  made  from  iln  acre. 

7.  Blatok,  WMte,  and  post  oak  used  fbr  coiU.  Black  oak  is  the  best.  An  acre  win 
yield  about  1,000  bushels.  From  40,000  to  50,000  acres  would  kasp  a  femaea  peikna^ 
oently  supplied.  Timber  grows  very  skrwiy  on  uplands  in  Ibis  ngioii  (Pliel)^  County, 
Kentucky),  aud  cannot  be  out  for  coaling  belbre  it  is  50  vears  old. 

8.  Timber  principally  white  and  black  oak,  with  some  hickory,  idl  making  good  hard 
coal  for  smelting  purpoaes.  About  700  bushels  of  ooal  are  made  per  acre.  The  timber 
being  smfldl  and  of  slow  growth,  30,000  aores  would  ncob^dgr  be  required  to  k^p  a 
furnace  permanently  sn|>plled.  More  than  half  the  land  in  this  re^on  is  good  Ibr 
nothing  except  for  growing  timber.  No  second  growth  has  been  cut,  and  it  would 
probably  require  30  years  tor  it  to  become  larse  enough  Ibr  profitable  dUttftng. 

9.  Beech,  maple,  birch,  and  hemlock  mostly  used  fbr  cnarcoaL  Hard  woods  are 
worth  one-quarter  more  than  soft.  Both  kin&  are  used  mixed.  An  acre  will  yield 
1,500  bushels,  and  60,000  acres  would  supply  the  works  permanently.  Abont  30,000 
acres  arje  reserved,  and  a  new  growth  may  oe  out  in  from  15  to  20  years. 

10.  Maple,  beecn,  birch,  henuock,  spruce,  and  other  woods  common  to  the  countrv 
are  used.  Maple  and  birch  deemed  best,  as  far  as  eoondmy  in  making  is  concerned, 
but  whenqoauty  of  iron  is  considered,  a  mixture  of  hard  and  soft  wood  ooal  is  pre- 
ferred. Their  values  are  about  as  10  to  8.  Timber-lands  yield  about  2,500  bushels  to 
the  acre.  They  do  not  grow  titnber  suitable  for  charcoal  the  second  time,  as  they  come 
up  in  wild  cherry,  and  many  vears  are  required  for  other  timber  to  work  its  way  in* 
About  30  years  would  be  required  for  a  growth  worth  cutting. 

11.  Beech,  birch,  maple,  poplar,  spruce,  and  pine,  yielding  1,000  bushels  to  the  acre. 
A  tract  of  13^500  acres  wodld  furnish  a  permanent  supply.  Mid  a  new  growth  would  be 
fit  for  coaling  in  25  years. 

12l  Beech,  birch,  poplar,  and  spruce  used,  yielding  fh>m  i;000  to  1,600  bushels  to  the 
acre.    Some  lands,  not  fit  for  farming  pux|iDsbs,  reserved  for  timber  growth. 

13.  Chestnut,  oak,  hickory,  birch,  Ac,  used.  The  coal  ttom  these  shows  the  siim^ 
difference  in  quality  as  when  the  woods  are  burned  in  a  stove.  The  first  growth  yields 
35  to  40  cords  per  acre,  the  second  growth  10  to  40.  Two  cords  and  a  half  make  100 
bushels  of  coai.    The  wood  for  coahng  is  cut  dtf  at  fh>m  15  to  40  years  of  age. 

14.  The  company  has  14,400  aores  of  land,  and  prodnoe  all  the  materials  of  which 
our  iron  is  made.  Buunintf  lif^tly  ibr  last  three  years,  but  When  in  full  blast  use 
about  12,000  cords  at  each  of  two  furnaces.  All  kinds  of  wood  used,  but  chestnut  or 
rock  oak  prefdrred.  Yellow  pine  and  poplar  make  the  best  yield.  The  gases  otittzed 
for  making  steam  and  heating  tiie  hot  blast,  but  distilled  products  not  saved.  A  cord 
will  make  40  bushels,  or  about  1,600  bushels  to  the  acre*  Lands  allowed  to  grow  up 
again,  which  they  readily  do,  and  at  20  years  of  age  will  make  a  cord  of  wood  to  the 
aere  annually,  but  at  15  years  would  not  prodnoe  more  than  10  cords.  At  30  years 
can  get  30  cords  of  better  wood  for  coal  than  was  obtained  at  the  firM  cutting. 

15:  Maple,  chestnut,  oak,  biroh,  and  hickory.  Second  growth  of  itaple,  chestnut, 
and  oak  preferred  to  hicBsry,  as  the  lattw  makes*  so  mueir  heat  thAt  it  6mmbl«s  or 
breaks  too  fine;  An  acre  yields  900  bushels^'  Being  at  the  fboi  of  tile  Blue  Ridg^,  tbe' 
broken  land  reserved  for  timber  is  large.  When  cut,  it  is  allowed  to  sprout  from  the 
stomp,  and  in  20  to  25  years  is  ready  for  cutting.  Land  that  has  been  cleared  would 
require  nearly  double  the  tkne  for  growing  a  crop  fit  for  euttting. 

10.  Oak  and  white  and  yellow  pine,  with  some  mai^  and  a  Uttle  beseh,  get,  on  an 
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Averagei  about  80  Imsbel^  ftom  a  Gord«    Woodlaadvnuiy  be  eat  over  in  95  j^tmf  bat 
ire  not  speolally  reserved. 

17.  Cbeatnnt.  oak.  and  pine,  yieldln^r  600  to  000  bnsbels  to  tbe  aor^    The  land  will 
grow  Op 


datnnt,  oak,  and  pine,  yielding  600  to  000  bnsbels  to  the 
for  onitioff  again  in  from  30' £>  35  yean. 

to.  use  yellow  pine  and  rook-oii(k,  making  very  Utile  difS^renco.  Lovy  jmuM  wiou* 
900  bnsbolfl  to  the  aem  (30  oorde  at  30  boSieli  each).  Abont  2fiO0  aeree  reqoixed  to 
keep  the  worira  snpplied  permanently.  Perhaps  5,000  aoree  reserved  for  wood  growth. 
It  is  fit  for  onttinff  m  20  years,  if  not  injared  by  mountain  fires  when  yonng. 
'  19.  AH  kinds  or  oak,  pine,  obe^nnt.  poplar,  and  beech  need :  the  haid  woods  making 
the  best  eoal. .  Land  yields  aboat  1,600  bnshets  to  the  aone.  Foceate  abnadittt  for  sa]^ 
plies  maoy  years. 

SO.  Oak,  diestnnt,  hickory,  and  poplar  nsed  for  charcoal.  Oreat  damage  is  done  l»y 
fli^  mnning  through  yonng  timber,  and  but  little  of  the  woodlands  grow  up  again. 

2h  White  and  b&dk  oal^  the  latter  being  much  tbe  best.  Average  Tield  about  40 
oordstotheaoie;  yields  30  bashels  to  a  coid.  Timber  i«  lit  foe  a  second  entttng  in  30 
to  35  years.    Timber  abundant  without  seeding. 

1ft.  Chestnut-oak,  pine,  white  oak,  chestnut,  nlokory,  mapl^  dec,  nsed  for  coal,  and 
about  1,500  bushels  got  fit>m  an  acre :  5,000  to  6,000  acres  might  supply  a  fniliaoe,  the 
new  gtowth  being  cut  onoe  in  about  SO  years. 

S3.  Red  and  white  oak  and  a  little  maple.  Ko  baas  or  white  woods  wed.  This  Is  a 
new  enterprise,  and  cannot  state  results  of  ezp^ence. 

A  statistioal  saminaryof  iron  mannftotans  ti  chattsoal-famades  in 
Kew  England  md  New  xork,  prepare  by  William  Q*  IMlMtiffotthe 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Aaeociatlon)  ehoira  tke  Mlowing  mHaM  at 
oharcoal  Irtaet  fnmaeee  in  1884: 

New  Boglaad :  16  ftimaces  ttsed  71^009  tons  ef  ore  and  8,747,480 
bashels  of  obareoal,  and  made  28,909  tons  of  iron }  average,  S2%  bashels 
to  a  ton  ef  ote^  or  aboat  129  bashels  to  a  ton  of  iron. 

New  Yoifc :  16  fonfttees  nsed  44^635  toad  of  ore  and  2^911,832  btmbels 
of  ebatcoal,  and  made  20,218  tons  of  hroa ;  avera^,  td^  bashels  to  a 
ton  of  ore,  or  a  little  over  144  bashels  tb  a  ton  of  iron. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  fdregoing,  that  while  diflferenoee  of  opinion 
are  expressed  with  refinrdnoe  to  tike  mode  oC  mannfaetare,  mnoh  the 
greatest  nomber  prefer  diaicoal  made  in  a  eoal-pit  (dalled  hy  the  French 
meuhj  and  by  the  Ctermatas  metler)f  aad  (hat  acareely  a  thooght  has 
been  had  as  to  the  saving  of  the  volatile  prodaots  of  carbonization. 
The  chief  argument  in  fiivor  of  making  ehareoat  in  the  woods,  fe  the 
economy  in  traasportatien,  it  beirig  cheaper  to  briag  it  than  eoi^wood 
fit>m  tiae  forests,  especially  from  distant  points  and  over  brc^en  gronnd. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  connection  to  notice  some  facts  in  the 
prodaction  of  charcoal  that  may  ha^e  practical  appHeatioa. 

The  timber  shonld  be  well  seasoned.  Oooiferous  wood  will  di^y  soonest 
if  left  after  felling  with  brandies  on,  nntil  tbe  needles  dry  Op  and  fall 
off,  as  tbey  appear  to  evaporate  meistnre  for  a  time.  Tbe  peelitig  off  of 
strips  of  the  bark  hastens  the  process  of  seasoning,  and  splitting  still 
moie  so.  Trees  felled  toward  the  north  expose  the  bntts  to'  the  hnn, 
and  this  haoMMs  drying.  Timber  eat  daring  the  saspension  of  aetiye 
vegetation  makes  better  charcoal  and  more  of  it  than  when  ctft  in  the 
growrog  season.  Floatsd  wood  does  not  make  coal  of  as  good  <)aality 
as  that  which  has  ndt  been  soaked  in  ^ater.  Wood  that  has  lain  too 
long  in  tbe  woods,  so  as  to  begin  to  decay,  makes  poor  charcoal.  The 
hearth  shonld  be  perfectly  dry,  solid,  level,  and  free  from  dranghf  ,y  and  is 
foond  to  improve  by  osi^  making  it  an  object  to  eontinae  it  whete  pos- 
sible,  in  preferenco  to  making  a  new  one.  They  are  sometimes  mad^  of 
stone  or  tiles,  covered  with  a  miztare  of  sand  and  clay«  packed  hafd. 
The  best  season  for  coaling  is  the  end  of  summer  or  early  in  autamn, 
the  wood  having  been  out  tbe  winter  previons  and  piled  for  drying 

throogh  the  sammen    The  expense  of  watching  a  small  nteiler  is  aboat 

■  ■■  ■      ■   '  * ■■»....■     ■  ,  .  , „, ...  _^.^ 

>  In  a  loose,  gravelly  soil  the  air  might  he  drawn  in  at  the  bottom,  beyond  the  eon- 
trol  of  those  in  charge,  and  to  the  great  ii:Jnry  of  the  result. 
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the  saiDe  as  of  n  lai^  one,  but,  as  in  case  of  accident  tlie  loss  migbt  be 
greater,  it  is  thought  safer  to  have  them  of  moderate  sixe.  One  cellier 
can  watch  two  standing  meilers  {whete  the  wood  is  placed  nprlgbt)  or 
three  lying  metters  <the  wobd*  laid  horizontall;)  at  the  same  time. 

The  yield  of  charcoal  varies,  bat  is.nsaally  3Q  to  40  per  cent  of  vol- 
nme  of  the  wood^^  and  from  .18  to  22  per  cent,  of  the  weight-^-^seldom  over 
25  per  cent,  by  the  ordinary  methods,  where  the  wood  has  been  eirposed 
two  or  three  months  in  the  open  air  after  catting^  Well-made  charcoal 
retains  the  form  and  stmctnre  of  the  wood,  is  brittle,  and  somewhat 
cracked,  and  very  sonorous.  When  boried  in.iihe  eurth  it  is  nearly  in- 
destruotible^  and  for  this  reason  is  somettmes  need  in  filing  the  comers 
in  land-surveys.  They  say  that  charcoal  has  been  <^too  much  cooked" 
if  it  loses  its  sonorous  qaality,  and  is  too  much  cracked.  If  not  done 
enough  it  is  not  black,  nor  is  tne  fracture  bright* 

As  a  rule,  the  heating  power  of  charcoal  from  diffiBieiit  kinds  of 
wood  beans  about  the  same  proportion  to  one  another  as  did  the  woods 
themselves,  and  with  like  degree  of  dryness  is  in  proportion  to  density. 
In  a  given  kind  of  timber  it  may  viipy  greatly,  aeoordiBg  to  climate, 
location,,  eacposnreii  eoil,  age,  apd  tbeeeason  when  entL  as  wdl  as  the  part 
of  the  tree  fixm  wUch  iabra*  The  branches  have  less  heating  poviret 
than  the  trunks  in  deciduous  trees,  but. the  Teverseof  this  in  the  con* 
ifers.  Wooda^thali dty  dowdy  gemeirany  bum  slowly, bieoanse,  being  com- 
pact, the  pores  do  not  admit  the  air  necessary  for  combustion,  and  their 
charcoal  lasts  longer,  but  gi^es  less  heat.  Weed  that  tms  laid  some 
months,  and  contains  only- 20  to  25  per  cent,  of  hygrometrioal  water, 
makes  better  eoal.tiian  that  bamt  green  or'  i>erjf  i^.  Light  porous 
woods  and  their  charcoal  bom  briskly,  and  often  contain  gasee  which 
canse  a  prackling  when  bumiog.  Obarcoal  used  in  making  gunpowder 
is  from  lighif  soft  wioods,  sudiae  willow,  alder,  mountain  ash,  birch, 
basel,  &Qmf  and  great  car^'mnst  be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
sand.  The  woods  are  peeled,  and  are  barned  in  irOn  retorts,  the  heat 
being  externally  applied* 

KUns  or  ovens  for  reducing  wood  to  charcoal  are  generally  made  of 
brick,  and  are  of  two  kinds,  the  conical  and  the  reotaiignlar.'  The  ustial 
sieeoftheoonical  kiln  is  24  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  litUe  greater  height, 
holding  about  forty  oords  of  wood.  They  should  be  lined  with  fire-brick 
to  a  height  of  10  or  12  Ibet  Ikom  the  l>ottom.  and  are  often  plastered 
both  outsideand' inside*  A  band  of  heavy  strappltoii  should  be  pTaced 
around,  the  middle,  and  they  ase  Aimiiftied  i(rim  doors  of  boiler-plate 
iron,  and  drawn  together  with  serew-^bolts.  The  top  is  dosed  by  a  oir- 
cnlar  plate  of  iron  that  may  be  raised  when  neeessiltry«  Air-holes  are 
made  around  the  bottom,  which  may  beMosed  by  loose  bricks.  The 
joints  around  the  doors  and  any  cracks  that  tnay  appear  in  the'  wall  are 
to  be  closed  with  clay  or  plaster.. 

The  rectangular  form  is  nsualiy  40>fi9et  long,  16  feel  wide,  and  15  feet 
high  on  the  outside,  with  a  timber  framework.  -  The  wvlls^  should  be  a 
foot  thick  $  the  top  is  arched,  and  air-holes  are  provided  as  in  tUe  Other 
form.  .  Such  a  kiln  will  bold  about  eighty  ceknls  of  wood,  atid  will  bom 
over  3,000  bushels  at  a  time.  The  yield  by  either  of  these  kihEis  with 
hard  wood  will  range  from  42  to  tf  bushels  to  the  ooM.  Th^  Ittrge  kind 
can  be  filled,  burned,  and  emptied  in  about  four  weeks,  and  the  smaller 


■•*«i^i>^*aMtai4w««a»i 


^In 'Sirljdin  th6  yield  is  ^t)oat63.3  per  oent.  of  volume,  with  the  Pim».fioea  an4 
AUn  eoM^mu  tVfaerd  the  wood  is  set  voriically,  it  is  about  5  to  8  per  oenjt»  less  than 
wltore  it  is  faorisontal« '  \  lo  Upp«r  Silesia  it  is  0^6  per  cefat.  for  tbcT  stem,  422.7  for  tne 
branches,  and  99.5  for  the  roots.— Percy. 
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kmcl  once  in  three  weeks,  which  is  aboat  the  time  commonly  taken  to 
barn  a  coaI-pit.> 

From  experiments  made  by  Marens  Ball,  about  fifty  years  ago',  dead 
wood  was  found  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  charcoal  as  the  same 
cut  in  a  living  state,  and  the  limbs  of  trees  made  coal  of  greater  density 
than  the  trunk.  Stove-dried  ebony  (specific  gravity  1.090)  gave  33.82 
per  cent,  of  charcoal,  a  greater  average  than  any  other  kind  tried,  and 
its  specific  gravity  was  also  greater,  being  .888.  Its  fracture  much  re- 
sembled that  of  some  mineral  coals.  Stove-dried  live-oak  (specific 
gravity  .942)  gave  32.43  (specific  gravity  .591);  tortoise-shell  wood 
(sepeciflc  gravity  1.212)  gave  30.31  (specific  gravity  .866);  cocoa  (specific 
gravity  1,231)  gave  28.53  (specific  gravity  .742),  and  Turkey  box-wood 
(si)eciflc  gravity  .933)  gave  27.24  (specific  gravity  .622). 

We  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  density  and  durability  of  charcoal 
firom  different  woods  are  not  due  to  the  amount  of  carbon  that  they  con- 
tain. The  percentage,  specific  gravity,^  and  weight  of  charcoal  from  a 
great  variety  of  American  timber-trees  are  given  in  the  table  of  Mr.  Bull, 
upon  a  subsequent  page  of  this  report. 

The  percentage  of  charcoal  in  the  same  wood  varies  according  to  its 
age  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  b^n  prepared,  whether  quickly  or 
slowly.  The  following  results  obtained  by  Karsten,  modified  in  part  by 
the  experiments  of  M.  Yiolette,  will  illustrate  this  point. 

FtremiAage  nf  cftorooat  </  y<miip  awK  M  TmSber  duriMi  slowly  or  rapidly. 


iMmva^fi 

old 

Beech,  young 

old 

HflmboMBi  yooBg 

old... 

Bixeh,  young 

old... 

SIlTer  fir,  young.. 


Bapidly. 


Slowly. 


1&54 

S&flO 

l&U 

SSill 

U87 

9&S7 

14.15 

9&15 

iaL» 

SB.  93 

18.65 

96.45 

13^05 

95l05 

IS.  80 

94.70 

14.99 

95.95 

Sllrerflr.  old... 
AMor,  3r<mng... 

old 

Fklae-ilr,  young 
old..r. 

Plne,yoaDg 

old 

Baiswood 


Bapidly. 


14.05 
14.45 
15l30 
16L99 
19l35 
15.59 

i&rt 
iaa3 


Slowly. 


95.00 

99w65 

95.65 

97.79 

94.75 

96.07. 

95.9SI 

9150* 


>  In  September,  1802,  the  Swedish  Gk>TerDmeDt  offered  a  prize  of  1,500  rix-doUars  for  a 
popular  treatiBe  on  the  manuf  actaie  of  charcoal  and  the  preparation  of  peat.  In  Maroh^ 
1864,  four  treatises  had  been  offered,  bat  none  were  aocepted.  In  JancL  1887,  seveni 
were  presented,  bat  neither  received  the  prize,  but  the  committee  decided  to  give  the 
authors  of  the  two  best  850  rix-dollars.  upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to  nse  them.. 
lliese  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  Svedelios,  who  was  designated  to  prepare  » 
work  on  charcoal-making,  availing  himself  of  whatever  information  he  might  be  able 
to  get.  His  book  is  entitled  ''  On  KM^  i  Uila  ;  ^  and  it  was  |>ablished  in  1873.  i^ 
translation  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  with  notes  by  Prof^ 
W.  J.  li.  Nicodemos,  of  the  same  institation,  was  pnblished  in  New  York,  in  1875,  un- 
der the  title  of  *'  Mand-Book  for  Ckairooal-Bumei'9,^  It  relates  chiefly  to.the  oonstrnction. 
and  homing  of  meUarv  or  coal-pita 

The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  following : 

Art  du  Charhaimimr,    By  Do  Hamel  da  Moneean,  Paris,  1761. 

Memoire  sur  un  Nouvelle  of^reil  pour  U  oarhoniMiion  des  Boia  en  forit.  By  E,  Bromarti 
Paris,  1868. 

CarUmUatUm  d»  BoU  et  empM  du  wmhuHbU  dans  Ja  metaUurgie  du  Fer,  By  A.  Gllloty 
Paris,  pp.  390. 

CarhonUaiUm  des  BoU  eu  vaset  tHoi  ei  uiili$atian  des  productB  dMvA.  By  Camille  Vin- 
cent, Paris,  1873. 

On  the  making  of  tkarooal.    Journal  Franklin  Institute  (1831),  vii,  71. 

Percy's  Metallurgy.    (1875.)  Pp.  366-414. 

JBMr9ien'$  System  der  Metdllurgie.    Vol.  iii. 

The  works  of  Charles  David  Von  Uhr,  Thomas  Scheever,  C.  A.  Smith,  Q.  A.  Molinder, 
and  Ferdinand  Von  Klein,  also  contain  valuable  information  upon  this  subject. 

^Experiments  to  determine  the  comparative  wtiue  of  the  principal  varieties  of  fuel,  &c., 
page  59. 
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The  quantity  of  carbon  in  charcoal  depends  upon  the  temperature, 
the  duration  of  the  procesB,  and  the  kind  of  wood.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Violettei  100  parts  of  buckthorn  wood  gave :  At  250^ 
(0.),  50  parts  of  chareoal ;  at  300^,  33 ;  at  400^,  20 ;  and  at  a  white 
heat  (about  1,800^  0.)j  but  15  parts,  the  times  in  each  case  being  alike. 
Then  the  duration  varies ;  in  working  at  the  same  temperature  the 
amount  of  charcoal  is  proportioned  to  the  time  employed,  more  volatile 
parts  escaping  in  some  eases  than  in  others.  The  composition  of  char* 
coal  varies  with  the  temperature  at  which  made :  thus,  at  250^,  the 
carbon  tbrms  65  per  cent ;  at  300^  it  is  73  per  cent;  at  iHHP  it  is  80 
per  cent. ;  and  at  about  1,600^  it  is  96  per  cent. 

Woods  of  compact  grain  carbonize  more  slowly,  and  yield  a  coal  of 
greater  density  and  greater  quantity.  The  following  results  were  ob- 
tained in  woods  dried  at  150^  and  carbonized  at  300^ : 

Elm,  46.99 ;  gnaiacum,  41.86 ;  box,  40.44 ;  ash,  38.28 ;  oak,  34.60 ; 
hornbeam,  34.44 ;  birch,  34.17;  maple,  33.75:  bucktiioni,  33.61 :  cornel, 
33.36. 

The  variable  composition  of  different  woods,  charred  at  the  same  de- 
gree of  heat,  is  given  by  percentages  in  the  following  table  from  Yin- 
cent: 


Woods. 

Carbon. 

IlydTOfceo. 

Osrvgonaiid 
nitn^gen. 

ABheo. 

• 

^Qckthom  ............................................... 

73Lt96 
7L133 
70.499 
70.995 
70.069 
09.096 
88.835 
0a74t 
08.991 
6ai09 
C7.4S1 
60.809 

4.954 

4.559 
3.740 
4. 539 
4.613 
&IM0 
4.149 
4.800 
4.741 
5.519 
4.099 
4.009 

9t909 
S3. 554 
94. 115 

94.367 
94.899 
96.490 
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Charcoal  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs  moisture  in  variable  quantity 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  was  burned.  Thus,  at  15iP 
it  absorbs  21  per  cent,  of  its  weight ;  at  250^,  7  per  cent. ;  at  35(P,  6  per 
cent.;  at  45<P,  4  per  cent. ;  and  at  about  1,500<^,  about  2  per  cent.  The 
rule,  then,  is,  that  the  higher  the  temperature  the  less  the  absorption. 

The  charcoal  from  high  degrees  of  heat  is  a  better  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. This  property  is  very  feeble  in  coaJs  obtained  at  1S(P  to  30(P, 
but  at  1,50(K>  it  is  two-thirds  as  great  as  iron.  The  carbon  from  gas- 
retorts  is  used  for  the  positive  poles  of  circuits,  and  for  the  pencils  used 
in  generating  electrical  lights. 

The  kindling  temperature  in  the  open  air  is  higher  where  the  heat 
has  been  greater.  Thus,  coals  burned  at  260<^  to  280^  take  fire  at  34(P 
to  360O  :  those  burned  at  290^  to  350^  take  fire  at  360^  to  370o ;  those 
at  400O  kindle  at  400^ ;  and  those  at  1,000^  to  l,500o,  at  600o  to  800o- 
and  these  latter  burn  with  difficulty. 

Charcoals  once  kindled  burn  for  a  time  that  decreases  according  as 
the  temperature  of  carbonization  has  been  greater — those  of  lower  de- 
gree lasting  longer.  When  freshly  drawn  from  the  kiln  or  mdfer,  and 
after  complete  cooling,  charcoal  is  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion  at 
common  temperatures,  from  the  property  it  has  of  condensing  the  gases 
in  its  pores.  It  is  obviated  by  lightly  sprinkling,  so  as  to  supply  the 
moisture  it  would  take  in  from  the  air. 
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Charcoal  will  absorb  coloring  matter,  forming  insoluble  oomponnds 
ttrith  many  inorganic  bodies.  It  is  probable  that  the  bodies  absorbed 
contract  a  Istnd  of  adhesion  npon  the  surface,  in  the  manner  of  mordants 
in  fixing  the  colors  in  tissnes.  The  organic  matters  absorbed  cannot  be 
separated  without  modifications;  wood-charcoal  absorbs  gases  without 
combining  with  them.  The  volume  is  variable  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  gas,  those  most  soluble  in  water  being  most  absorbed  by  the 
charcoal.  The  volumes  of  different  gases  absorbed  cure  stated  as  follows : 
for  one  of  charcoal,  viZj  ammonia,  90;  hydrochloric  acid^  85;  sulphuric 
acid,  65;  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  65 ;  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  40;  carbonic 
acid,  35;  bicarbonated  hydrogen,  35;  oxide  of  carbon,  0.42;  oxygen, 
0.25;  nitrogen,  7.5;  hydrogen,  1.75.  Gases  absorbed  by  charcoal  are 
given  out  in  a  vacuum.  Damp  charcoal  loses  in  a  great  degree  its 
property  of  absorbing  gases. 

In  the  industries  this  absorbing  power  of  charcoal  is  employed  in  dis- 
infecting certain  places  where  noxious  gases  abound,  and  in  purifying 
liquids.  Muddy  waters  filtered  through  charcoal  placed  in  layers  be- 
tween sand  win  be  rendered  pure  and  potable,  and  may  be  preserved 
a  long  time.  The  inside  of  water^casks  in  ships,  if  charred,  will  keep 
the  waters  sweet  for  a  long  time. 

Oharcoals  made  from  certain  vegetable  substances  are  employed  as 
coloring  substances,  such  as  Spanish  black  from  cork,  peach-black  from 
peach-stones,  and  lamp-black  from  resinous  woods  and  the  resins. 

The  Ohinese  have  a  method  of  charring  wood  in  pits  and  arched  cham- 
bers  in  the  ground,  and  carry  the  process  to  great  perfection.^ 

!the  Moreau  process. — Attention  has  been  drawn  in  France  within  a 
few  years  to  a  process  of  carbonisation  invented  by  Jules  Moreau,  by 
which  it  is  claimed  a  saving  is  made  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
charcoal,  and  still  further  in  the  condensation  of  volatile  products,  by 
which  the  ofiensive  odors  of  coal-making  are  avoided,  and  i)rofitable 
materials  besides  charcoal  are  obtained. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  thick  sheet-iron,  of  a  size 
that  can  be  easily  carried  by  two  men,  about  two  meters  high,  and  of 
the  same  diameter.  It  will  hold  about  six  cubic  meters  of  wood  and 
has  at  the  upi)er  end  a  manhole  for  filling  with  wood,  and  a  pipe 
through  which  the  fire  is  introduced  in  kindling  and  the  smoke  may 
escape.  At  the  lower  part  are  six  regi^ers  through  which  the  air  is 
admitted  into  a  circular  tube  pierced  with  holes  on  the  under  side,  so 
that  the  air  is  sifted,  as  it  were,  in  entering  the  vessel.  The  apparatus 
sets  on  the  ground,  and  has  no  bottom,  so  that  when  the  operation  is 
finished  it  can  be  turned  over  on  its  side  and  the  charcoal  is  at  once 
obtained.  The  yield  is  claimed  to  be  from  41  to  43  per  cent,  in  value, 
and  30  per  cent,  in  weight,  a  hectoliter  of  such  coal  weighing  23  to  25 
kilograms.  It  is  also  used  for  carbonizing  peat.  The  quality  of  the 
coal  may  be  varied,  and  wood  may  be  terrified  for  use  in  high  furnaces, 
the  yield  in  this  case  being  75  per  cent,  volume.  Three  workmen  can 
tend  ten  pieced  of  this  apparatus*  each  yielding  25  hectoliters  of  char- 
coal.' 

The  Dramart  process,~^Thia  consists  in  carbonizing  wood  in  an  appa- 
ratus made  of  iron,  which  may  be  taken  apart  in  sections  and  put  up  in 
a  new  place,  as  occasion  may  require.  It  allows  the  process  of  carbon- 
ization to  be  regulated  so  that  it  may  be  done  rapidly  or  slowly,  and,  as 

^  866  Perqf9  Metallurgy  (1875)|  p.  384,  where  figures  are  given  of  the  ooDstmctioos 
used.  The  Annuaire  du  J<mt,  d€$  M%n«$  de  BuuU^  VS^^  p.  375,  gives  an  artiolei  by  M. 
Kovanko,  describing  the  Chioese  methods. 

<  Beoue  des  Eaux  et  FariU,  y\,  94 ;  viii,  416 ;  xi,  366. 
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is  claimed,  with  great  uniformity  of  resalt  It  consists  of  a  floor  com- 
posed of  48  iron  plates  resting  in  a  frame- work  of  iron  npon  the  ground, 
properly  prepared  by  packing  solid  clay,  or  by  masonry,  so  as  to  afford  a 
level  circular  area  with  a  groove  around  the  edge  for  receiving  the  iron 
plates  of  the  side.  A  series  of  16  plates  of  iron  is  arranged  in  a  circle, 
and  above  these  two  other  tiers  still  above,  forming  a  dome-shaped  kiln 
or  oven,  held  together  by  iron  bands  and  bolts,  with  an  iron  chimney  at 
the  top,  and  eight  smaller  chimneys  around  the  sides,  communicating 
with  openings  in  the  base.  A  large  door  is  provided  below,  and  a 
smaller  one  above,  for  filling  with  wood  and  for  withdrawing  the  char- 
coal. By  a  ladder  and  platform  the  workmen  can  reach  the  chimney 
at  the  top  for  regulating  the  draught.  The  whole,  when  in  use,  is  luted 
with  clay  so  as  to  be  ai^tight,  except  as  air  is  admitted  at  will.  Below 
the  iron  floor  is  a  flue  with  a  fire-place  opening  externally.  It  should 
be  made  of  hard-burned  bricks,  and  the  fire-place  may  be  large  for 
burning  brush  and  other  waste  wood.  This  serves  ibr  kindling  the  kiln 
and  for  assisting  the  process.  The  wood  is  piled  vertically  excepting 
toward  the  top.  The  usuid  charge  is  50  stores  (about  14'cords),  but  it 
may  be  raised  to  70  where  the  ground  is  dry.  The  heaviest  piece  does 
not  weigh  over  50  kilograms  (110  pounds),  so  that  it  may  be  carried  to 
any  place  in  the  woods.  The  whole  weight  for  a  50-st^re  kiln  is  4,500 
kilograms  (9,920.7  pounds),  and  one  for  i^O  stores,  1,800  kilograms  (3,9(>8 
pounds).  For  the  former  the  base  is  5°'.2  (19§  feet)  across.  The  re- 
moval and  putting  up  depends,  of  course,  upon  local  circumstances;  the 
costs,  at  a  minimum,  180  francs.  It  is  commonly  moved  about  twice  a 
year. 

The  time  required  for  burning  varies  from  48  to  56  hours.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  apparatus  will  last  ten  years  in  common  use,  except 
that  the  lower  side  plates  and  doors  may  need  renewal.^ 

£ed  charcoal — Torrefied  wood. 

About  1836,  a  method  was  introduced  in  France  for  the  semi-carboni- 
zation of  wood,  by  placing  it  in  chambers  built  at  the  mouths  of  fur- 
naces and  exposed  to  a  heat  by  which  the  water  and  acetic  acid  were 
expelled  but  the  combustible  gases  left,  which  would  contribute  to  the 
heating  properties  of  the  coal  thus  partly  produced,  and  a  considerable 
saving  of  fuel  gained.  This  product  is  known  as  ^^  red  charcoal,''  and  for 
certain  metallurgical  processes,  such  as  melting  cast  iron,  it  is  said 
about  thirty  per  cent,  is  saved  in  the  cost  of  fuel  over  the  amount  re* 
quired  with  charcoal  fully  carbonized. 

Torrefied  wood  is  wood  that  has  been  heated  enough  to  drive  off  the 
hygroscopic  water,  and  jost  to  a  point  where  carbonization  begins. 
In  beech,  this  product  resembles  the  wood  itself,  except  in  color.  It 
may  be  split,  cut,  or  sawed,  but  is  not  so  strong  as  the  original  wood. 
It  ignites  easily,  does  not  impair  by  keeping,  and  burns  with  a  copious 
flame  and  with  intense  heat.  It  is  understood  that  some  of  the  charcoal 
furnaces  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  use  wood  not  fully  charred  with 
good  results,  but  we  have  no  precise  account  of  their  methods.' 

^  Ann,  de$  Mines,  s.  3, 1837,  xi,  p.  537,  and  s.  3,  1536,  xiii,  487, 595,  contain  articles  by 
Saavage  upon  this  method.  See,  also,  an  article  on  **  The  Ecooomy  effected  by  the  Use 
of  Bed-CharcoaL''  by  Bernard  Frenow,  in  the  Enffinsering  and  Mining  JowrnaX,  N.  Y., 
March  2, 1878. 

sR.  FresenioB,  in  Erdmann'a  Jour,  far  Praktiadk  Ckemie,  1863,  ciii,  88.  In  1839,  £che> 
ment,  a  Belgian,  made  brown  charcoal  in  piles.  See  Ann,  de»  Minee^  s.  3,  xvl,  654,  and 
JPerejf^M.MetaUwrgif  (lOZ^),  p.  410,  where  a  description  of  the  process  is  given. 
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JLLX7MINATING  GAS  PBOH  WOOD. 

Gas  is  DOW  made  of  great  exoellence  from  wood,  and  ^in  conntries 
where  the  price  of  coal  saitable  for  gas-works  has  raised  above  the  point 
at  which  it  conld  be  ased  with  profit,  experiments  have  been  going  on 
for  years,  in  tiie  hope  of  finding  an  economical  snbstitnte.  Wood, 
peat,  the  dregs  of  grapes,  and  other  substances  have  been  tried.  The 
first  results  with  wood  proved  so  unsatisfactory,  that  it  was  for  a  time 
abandoned,  as  gas  obtained  at  a  low  heat  has  but  moderate  illuminat- 
ing power.* 

In  1869,  Pettenkofer,  of  Munich,  in  experimenting  upon  the  carbon- 
ization of  wood,  observed  that  the  gas  obtained  at  low  temperatures- 
was  not  rich  in  the  hydrocarbons,  but  that  when  raised  to  a  cherry -red 
heat,  the  gases  disengaged  by  the  reaction  of  the  elements  were,  when 
purineil,  much  superior  in  illuminating  power  to  the  beat  obtained  from 
coal.  With  this  discovery  Biedinger  has  been  able  to  establish  the 
manufacture  of  wood-gas  as  a  profitable  industry. 

The  kind  of  wood  used  for  gas  appears  to  have  but  little  influence 
upon  the  yield,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Cubic  meters  of  purified  Oas  obtained  from  100  kilograms  of  Wood? 

Pine 83,840  I  Lareh 33,000 

Hr 88,880     Willow 39.600 

Poplar 35.440     Oak 34,020 

Basa-wood 39,800  |  Beech 33,450 

The  hygrometrical  condition,  however,  has  much  influence,  as  well 
upon  the  quality  as  the  quantity  of  the  gas- product;  in  fact,  we  notice 
that  if  a  part  of  the  wood  be  already  carbonized,  the  portion  not  decom- 
posed will  disengage  the  vapor  of  water,  which,  passing  over  the  incan- 
descent carbon,  will  form  much  oxide  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen,  which 
will  proportionally  reduce  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas.  From  the 
above  it  will  be  inferred  that  in  making  gas  from  wood,  we  should  select 
the  kinds  that  commercially  ofifer  the  greatest  advantage,  without  being 
particular  as  to  the  kind ;  and,  furthermore,  that  it  should  be  dried  as 
much  as  possible  before  using,  and  be  used  as  soon  after  drying  as  may 
be,  because  it  will  rapidly  regain  by  absorption  from  the  air  much  of  the 
moisture  it  has  lost^ 

^  The  first  person  who  attempted  to  submit  wood  to  distillation  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  ||^as  and  other  prodacts,  was  Philip  Lebon,  near  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  in  the  year  VIII  (1799)  he  took  out  a  French  patent  for  new  methods  of 
using  combustibles  with  greater  economy,  as  well  for  heat  as  for  light,  and  for  collect- 
ing the  dififerent  products.  Three  years  after,  he  obtained  the  use  of  a  part  of  the 
Eouvray  forest,  near  Havre,  for  the  manufacture  of  tar,  engaging  to  aeliver  five 
quintals  a  day,  and  with  apparatus  of  large  dimeusions  he  was  able  to  supply  a  nota- 
ble quantity  of  tar  for  the  marine.  He  died  in  Paris  in  December^  1804,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  continued  under  his  widow's  direction  till  1811. 

*  By  dividing  these  qoantities  by  16  we  shaU  have  very  nearly  the  cubic  feet  of  gas 
fh>m  one  pound  of  wood. 

*In  practice,  they  use  for  this  purpose  the  heat  lost  in  the  distllling-ovens,  by  build- 
ing behind  them  a  room  in  masonry,  which  becomes  a  true  stove,  the  floor  being  made 
of  cast-iron  plates,  under  which  the  products  of  combustion  pass  from  the  ovens  to  the 
chimney.  The  wood  is  piled  in  this  room  and  left  about  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  then 
taken  out,  to  be  placed  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires,  in  the  retorts  of  the 
gas-works. 

The  retorts  for  making  wood-gas  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  volatile  products 
should  be  subjected  for  a  certain  time  to  a  high  temperature.  The  first  ones  employed 
were  divided  by  partitions,  and  the  disengaged  produots  passed  into  the  exterior  com- 
partments, the  wood  being  place  d  in  the  middle.  But  this  form  of  apparatus  was 
found  so  inconvenient  in  practice,  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  its  use.  Biedinger 
attempted  to  use  the  common  gas- retorts,  making  them  considerably  larger  than  the 
charge  of  wood,  and  obtained  very  good  results,  which  has  led  to  the  general  use  of 
retorts  of  this  kind.    The  wood  gives  off  very  rapidly  a  large  amount  of  gaseous  prod- 
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Other  distilled  products  of  itood. — ^Referring  to  special  treatises,  and 
especially  to  Y incent's  above  quoted,  for  a  particular  account  of  methods, 
we  can  here  only  enumerate  some  of  the  priDcipal  liqaid  and  crystal- 
line products  to  be  obtained  from  woods,  chiefly  from  the  oak,  beech, 
hornbeam*  and  other  hard  woods — ^not  earli^  than  20  years  of  age,  and 
cat  in  the  winter-time. 

nets,  which  oaases  a  considerable  oooliog  of  the  retorts,  and  therefore  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  apply  a  large  amonnt  of  heat  within  a  very  abort  time.  The  material  of 
whicn  the  retorts  are  made  should  therefore  have  a  greater  power  of  condnoting  heat 
than  those  used  with  coal.    It  is  therefore  best  that  they  should  be  made  of  cast  iron. 

The  form  of  the  retorts  is  generally  the  same  as  that  for  coal.  The  charge  being  50 
Vilograms  (110}  ponnds)  of  dry  wood,  they  should  be  11.8  to  ISM  inches  nigh,  SS  to 
231  inches  wide,  and  102j^  to  106}  inches  long.  For  a  charge  of  75  kilograms  (X6&| 
ponnds);  we  use  retorts  17|  inches  high,  85.6  inches  wide,  and  106}  inches  long. 

A  retort  of  the  first  of  these  sizes  will  yield  from  200  to  240  meters  (7,008  to  8,475 
cubic  feet)  in  24  hours,  while  one  of  the  second  size  should  give  250  to  300  meters  (8,829 
to  10,594  cubic  feet)  in  the  same  time. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  wiU  be  inferred  thai  the  f  amaoea  should  be  like  those 
employed  for  coal,  but  with  a  larger  amount  of  grate-surfaoa.  In  regular  working 
order,  an  operation  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  about  one-half  of  the  whole  volume 
of  gas  is  disengaged  during  the'first  half-hour  of  the  distillation.  When  the  operation 
is  done,  the  retorts  are  opened,  and  the  charcoal  is  drawn  out  into  sheet-iron  extin- 
guishers, which  are  at  once  closed  and  luted,  and  then  left  to  cool. 

As  the  gases  come  out  of  the  retorts,  they  pass  into  a  cask-shaped  vessel,  and  then 
to  the  cooling  apparatus ;  but  because  of  the  very  rapid  distillation  of  the  wood  these 
parts  of  the  apparatus  should  have  a  very  oonsiderable  diameter,  and  should  be  cooled 
more  energetically  than  those  need  in  making  coal-gas.  They  generally  give  a  ^ 
shaped  form  to  the  section  of  the  cask,  to  facilitate  me  joining  of  the  plunging-pipes 
coming  from  the  retorts,  and  place  it  in  a  sheet-iron  vat  that  u  cooled  by  a  stream  of 
cold  water.  Moreover,  as  the  products  are  strongly  corrosive  from  the  acetic  acid,  it 
is  well  to  make  the  coo'ing  apparatus  of  copper,  becanse  sheet  iron,  or  even  cast  iron, 
would  be  otherwise  rapidly  consumed.  In  tne  receiving-cask  the  tar  and  pyroligoeous 
acid  are  condensed,  and  now  out  in  a  steady  stream.  The  gas  on  coming  out  of  this 
receiver  passes  into  coolers  and  washers  analogous  to  those  used  for  coal-gas,  and  then 
into  pits  of  lime-purifiers. 

Wood-gas  contains  a  qaantity  of  carbonio-aoid  gaik  varying  ficom  a  quarter  to  a  fifth 
part  of  the  whole  volnme,  from  which  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  hydrated  alkalies 
are  the  only  agents  that  can  be  advantageously  employed  for  the  rapid  purification  of 
such  a  mixture.  They  therefore  pass  the  gas  througn  purifiers  charged  with  quicklime, 
mixed  with  light  substances  for  dividing  it,  such  as  tan-bark,  mosses,  or  sawdust, 
placed  in  layers  two  or  three  inches  thick,  taking  care  to  make  the  gas  pass  up  evenly 
through  the  layers  of  half  lime.  In  practice,  they  use  100  to  110  kilograms  (220|  to 
242^  pounds)  of  lime  for  purifying  100  cubic  meters  (3,531  cubic  feet)  of  ^as,  with  10 
square  meters  (107.6  square  feet)  of  the  loose  materials,  and  still  there  wiU  often  re- 
main from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  carbonic-acid  f^as  in  the  purified  gas.  The  lime 
absorbs,  besides  carbonic-acid  gas,  some  of  the  acetic  acid  which  has  escaped  condensa- 
tion, and  some  of  the  phenols,  which  are,  however,  but  imperfectly  absorbed.  The 
enormous  amount  of  lime  needed  in  purifying  wood-gas  is  a  great  inconvenience  in 
this  manufacture. 

The  following  table  shows  by  percentages  the  composition  of  gas, from  difTerent 
kinds  of  wood  after  purification : 


Kind  of  wood. 

Oxide  of  osr- 
bon. 

Hydrogen. 

ICarsh-gas. 

He»Ty  hydro- 
carbon. 

Poplur 

S5.A9 
S3. 30 
4(1.  a8 
39.04 

St.  84 

48.67 
89.76 
89.60 

35.30 
81. 17 
80.96 
84.03 

7.24 

Bftfln-wood 

7.86 

Xiarch.. ................ .............. 

9.00 

Willow , 

7.34 

We  see  from  this,  that  .wood-gas,  like  coal-gas,  is  a  mixture  of  the  oxide  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  and  the  heavy  favdro-carbons  which  render  it.  illuminating. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  mention  acetylene,  olefient  gas,  propylene,  benzine,  toluene, 
xylene,  &c.  The  production  of  the  heav^  carburets  takes  place  especially  at  the  be- 
ginn  ing  of  the  distillation,  and  goes  on  diminishing  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  gas,  toward 
the  end  of  the  process,  has  very  little  illuminating  power.  According  to  Liebeg's  ex- 
periments, the  light  of  wood-gas  is  to  that  from  coal  as  6  is  to  5. 

The  density  of  wood-gas  is  quite  considerable,  and  varies  between  0.6  and  0.7,  which 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  carbon  which  it  contains.    But 
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When  wood  is  sniMDitted  to  distillatkm  in  dose  vessels,  the  volatile 
prodacts,  beside  gases,  vary  according  to  the  natnre  of  the  wood,  the 
temperature,  and  the  time  employed  in  the  process.  There  come  over 
the  vapor  of  water,  mingled  with  acetic  acid,  methylio  alcohol,  acetate 
of  methyl,  acetone,  creosote,  phenols,  and  tar-like  substances  of  complex 
composition,  and  of  relatively  small  amoont^ 

with  a  giTen  orifioe,  and  under  equal  pressure,  the  amonot  of  gas  passing  out  will  be 
in  proportion  to  tike  sqbuo  root  of  the  density.  Moreorer,  tol>am  the  oxide  of  car- 
bon,  wnieh  foims  so  lai|;e  a  proportion  in  wood-gas,  we  need  much  leas  air  than  in 
burning  a  gas  rich  in  protooarbonated  hydrogen,  ^e  air  wiU  penetrate  more  rapidly  a 
Jet  of  wood-gas  than  a  similar  one  of  ooal-gas,  and  if  we  do  not  increase  the  thickness 
of  the  Jet  of  gas,  the  relative  ezoess  of  air  will  reduce  the  illuminating  power  to  a 
XK>intthat  will,  so  to  speak,  annul  it.  We  see,  therefore,  that  burners  that  operate  well 
with  ooal-gas  wonld  not  serre  the  purpose  with  wood-gas,  and  tTice  vena,  under  a 
pressure  of  2  to  3  millimeters  of  water  (about  Vr  to  <^  of  an  inch),  the  bat- wing  tips, 
aaving  a  width  of  about  0™™.  9  ((X0394  inch.)  gives  the  best  results  with  wood-gas. 

The  secondary  products  In  the  making  of  wood-gas  are  tar-water  and  charcoal.  The 
former  of  these,  condensed  in  the  reoeiving-oask  and  in  the  refrigerators  beyond,  are 
left  to  stand  in  wooden  tanks  to  allow  the  tar  to  separate  from  the  acid  waters,  and  the 
latter  are  then  saturated  with  qnioklimej  so  as  to  form  the  pyroliguite  of  lime  by 
processes  above  indicated,  which  reduces  quite  considerably  the  cost  of  making  gas. 
From  one  hundred  parts  of  wpod  they  set  fifty  to  seventy-five  of  the  crude  acetate  of 
lime,  dry.  The  tar  when  separated  wul  serve  to  mix  with  coal-dust,  or  may  be  used 
directly  for  painting.  They  represent  about  d  per  cent,  in  weight  of  the  dry  wood 
need.  The  charcoal  is  vAry  light  when  carbonised  quickly  from  tender  woods,  and 
bums  easily  and  rapidly.  It  serves  very  well  for  domeel^o  use,  and  is  sure  to  find  a  ready 
Bale  in  cities. 

The  advantMes  of  wood-gas  are  as  follows :  It  is  completely  free  from  sulphurous 
Aimes,  whioh  do  so  mneh  iijury  to  paints  having  lead  as  their  base,  as  often  happens 
with  coal-gas  when  imperfectly  purified,  and  in  burning  it  gives  out  no  sulphurous 
acid.  A  f^ven  weight  of  wood  wlU  furnish  more  gas  than  a  like  weight  of  coal,  and 
more  rapidly.  It  mUows  that  for  a  given  production,  a  considerable  less  amount  of 
apparatus  is  needed,  and  less  space  than  zor  coal-gas.  The  making  of  wood-gas  is 
more  profitable  than  from  ooal  wherever  pine  or  fir  wood  (not  floated)  costs  less  than 
ooal-gas ;  but  we  must  always  take  into  account  the  lime  needed  in  purifying,  which 
is  sometimeB  difQenlt  to  obtain  at  a  low  price  in  certain  looalitiea. 

But  we  may  use  wood  of  inferior  quality  and  of  all  sizes,  and  in  very  many  locali- 
ties it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  is  altogether  in  favor  of  wood-gas. — {CarbinUaiUyn 
d/m  BoiB  m  voMt  clo§,  §t  uUiiaation  desmroiMiU  dArk>A.  By  Camille  Vincent.  Paris,  1873, 
p.  14'>.) 

>The  liquid  products  passing  over  and  condensed  in  a  wooden  cask,  separate  into 
three  distinct  strata :  the  lower  of  tar  and  the  heavy  creosote  oils,  saturated  with  acetic 
acid ;  the  middle,  of  water,  pvroiigneous  acid,  wood  spirits,  acetone,  and  the  tArry 
compounds  having  affinity  with  acetic  acid, and  wood  spirits,  methyl-acetic  ether,  and 
oxyphenic  acid ;  and  the  upper  layer,  of  the  light  and  tarry  oils,  holding  acetic  acid  in 
flolution.  These  are  drawn  off  by  faucets  placed  at  different  levels,  and  by  separate 
treatment,  whioh  we  eannot  here  detail,  finally  yield  the  following  products : 

Acetic  aeid,  of  various  grades,  for  use  in  the  arts,  and  for  table  use,  and  the  varied 
acetates  used  in  coloring  and  otherwise,  as  the  acetates  of  soda,  potash,  ammonia,  bary- 
tes,  lime,  manganese,  alumina,  magnesia,  iron,  chromium,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  lead, 
mercury,  silver^  bismuth,  antimony,  uranium,  aud  copper,  with  various  neutral,  ses- 
quibasic,  bibaeic^  and  tri  basic  acetates,  and  other  combinations  in  great  variety. 

.Pyiolignites  of  lime,  iron,  and  lead :  methylio  alcohol,  and  others,  with  combinations 
of  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  cyanogen,  sulphur,  nitrogen,  boron,  Ac, 
and  a  large  sad  constantly  increasing  number  oi  products,  many  of  them  of  known  use, 
and  others  of  only  scientific  int  crest,  result  from  the  chemical  processes  applied  to 
these  liquid  products  of  distillation  of  wood.  Their  principal  use  is  in  furnishing  an- 
tiseptic materials  for  increasinff  the  durability  of  timber  and  other  organic  materials, 
and  in  supplying  m<»dants  and  dyes  for  coloring. 

There  are  two  classes  of  distilling  apparatus.  In  one,  the  external  idr  is  admitted, 
as  in  the  meilerand  kiln,  where  carbonization  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the 
wood  carbonized :  and  in  the  other,  the  retorts  are  wholly  closed  and  heat  is  applied 
entirely  flrom  witlnHit.  The  latter  are  aubdivided  into  fixed  and  movable  apparatus, 
the  latter  implying  cranes  and  other  machinery  for  lifting  and  placing  the  receivers  and 
their  contents* 

The  best  results^  where  all  products  are  saved  and  all  precantiona  are  adopted,  give 
charcoal  26  parts,  pyroligneous  acid  and  water  30  parts,  tar  7  xMurts,  carbonic  acid  and 
oxide,  hydro-carbon  and  vapor  of  water  not  ocmdeosed,  37  parts.  The  weight  of  wood 
added  as  ftiel  to  effect  this  distillation^  is  about  ISi  parts. 
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OOUFABATITE    TAI,UE  OF  WOODS  FOB    FUVU— EXPEBIXEIITS    BT 

BUBOUS  BULIi. 

A  paper  read  before  the  American  FhiloBopbioal  Society,  April  7, 
1826,  by  Marcns  Ball,  of  Pbiladelpbia,>  gives  the  reanlts  of  oarefi[il 
experimentB  opon  qnalities  and  relative  valnes'  of  American  woods,  that 
have  been  reminded  as  trastworthy  and  valuable.  In  condacting  these 
experiments,  Mr.  Bull  oonstrncted  a  room  within  a  room,*  so  that  the 
walls  of  the  inner  one  could  be  kept  nniform  in  tempentnre,  and  oom- 
bastion  was  made  in  a  stove  with  an  abundance  of  pipe.  The  time  and 
effects  were  carefnlly  noted,  and  all  circamstances  affecting  draught  of 
air,  size  and  conditioD  of  fnel.  Sec,  were  made  as  uniform  as  possibiek 


■TheM  Dam«  an  Erosnlly  (emrdlDg  to  Ulchau,  ukd  In  kibm  oun  art  dUbnnt  ftvn  Una* 
ikow  fcnmally  Bdoptod. 

^  Eseptrimtnlt  la  determine  the  Camp«r<itivtVahe  of  tte  priniipal  VarUHeM  t^f  Fuel  ami  im 
tt«  t7iiiM  Stale*,  ond  alto  In  Ai^ep^  iMil  tm  ll«  OrdimaTj  AppiraUu  Mod  <■  Ikdr  Ctmbtu- 
Hon.    By  Mucai  Bull,  Pbilk.,  1827,  8  vq^  pp.  103. 

■Theonter  room  wm  11  by  14  fmt  and  aboot  11  feet  higli;  the  inner  one  was  cubic, 
Bfeet  onft  side,  and oonteining 612  aabia  feet. 
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BBBHTOUB  70BB8T  PBODUOTS. 

We  hare  given  hi  oonnectlon  vftfa  the  statistfos  of  nnval  stores,' 
some  aooooDt  of  the  early  history  of  this  class  of  forest  prodDCta.  The 
principal  source  of  our  snpply  ie  the  Pinua  avatralig  of  Uf  cbanx  (the  Pinus 
fMiIiutruof  LiDneeas),  commonly  called  the  yelloT  or  Georgia  pine,  a  tim- 
Der  highly  valaed  on  aecoant  of  its  strength,  elasticity,  and  dnmbitlty 
in  arohitectnie  and  ship-bnilding.    It  is  fonnd  on  a  belt  of  coantry  ex- 


tending ftvm  a  little  soath  of  the  Soaoo&e  Biver  in  Korth  Carolina, 
through  that  State,  Soath  Garoliua,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
and  into  Iiooisiaoa,  generally  at  a  distance  of  50  to  150  miles  fh>tn  tbo 
coast.  In  North  Carolina,  vhere  it  bas  hitherto  been  chiefly  worked,  it 
does  not  occar  near  the  coast,  except  near  the  sontbern  point,  and  its 
eastern  limit  wonld  be  in  a  line  drawn  nearly  direct  from  the  bead  of 
Albemarle  Sound,  to  a  point  some  20  miles  west  of  Gape  Fear.  The 
belt  1b  abont  50  miles  wide  at  the  north,  and  it  widens  as  it  extends 
Bootbwestward,  nntil  its  western  border  crosses  the  State  line  nbont  10 
miles  west  of  tbe  Great  Fedee  Kiver.  Its  area  within  the  State  is  ntwnt 
15,000  aqnare  miles,  or  abont  30  per  cent,  of  the  State,  and  its  elevation 
above  sea-level,  for  the  most  part,  is  less  than  200  feet.  Tbe  soil 
of  this  region  is  generally  light  and  sandy,  and  where  there  is  a  clay 
KDbsoil  the  timber  is  of  better  quality.  On  the  richer  bottom-lands 
other  species,  of  coarser  grain,  known  as  the  ebort-leaf,  rosemary,  and 
loblolly  pines,  are  more  common.  This  last-named  pine  (P.  taida)  is 
generally  of  poor  quality  for  timber,  its  sap-wood  being  very  thick. 

The  best  long-leaf  pine  has  a  thin  sap,  fine  grain,  and  uow  growth, 
requiring  abont  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  on  the  average  to  square  a 
piece  of  timber  16  inches  on  a  side.  The  tree  appears  ander  a  great 
number  of  varieties,  as  its  growth  is  modified  by  climate,  soil,  and 
exposore. 

The  trees  are  generally  boxed  in  winter,  by  cutting  into  the  side  a  hole 
abont  3  inches  wide,  6  inches  deep,  and  12  inches  long,  and  tbe  incision 
is  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  chipping  ont  above.  The  flow  of  tur- 
pentine begins  with  worm  weather  in  spriog,  is  moat  in  summer,  and 
gradually  ceases  with  the  return  of  cold  weather.  The  erode  terpen- 
tine  is  dipped  out  of  the  boxes,  tbe  harder  parts  being  scraped  off  with 
an  iron  instrnment.  In  North  Carolina  tbe  torpentine  is  collected  about 
once  a  month,  and  10.000  trees  will  in  a  good  senson  yield  60  barrels  of 
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spirits  of  tarpeDtine  and  200  barrels  of  rositi.^  The  trees  are  scarified 
every  year  anew,  and  asually  in  large  trees  two  or  more  boxes  are  cat. 
When  dead,  the  tree  is  cot  for  tar,  or  sawD  iuto  lamber,  bat  for  ases 
reqairing  strength,  trees  that  have  been  tapped  are  less  serviceable, and 
are  often  rejected  by  engineers. 

A  pamphlet  recently  pablished  in  the  interest  of  the  Macon  and  Brans- 
wick  Bailroad,  in  speaking  of  a  region  between  the  Oconee  and  the 
Ocmnlgee  Bivers,  in  Montgomery,  Telfair,  Dodge,  and  Lanrens  Ck>an- 
ties,  Georgia,  and  its  resonrccs  in  timber  and  naval  stores,  says  that  the 
estimated  yield  in  yellow  pine  is  between  10,000  and  12,000  feet  per 
acre.  Trees  coald  be  rented  at  $5  per  thoasand,  coald  be  chipped  from 
20  to  30  times  in  a  season,  and  would  yield  from  8  to  10  dippings.  Con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  turpentine  industry,  it  makes  the  following 
statement: 

Previons  to  1820,  the  prodaction  of  tnrpenf iae  was  very  small,  being  confiDod  to  the 
regioD  of  North  Oaroliua,  between  the  Cape  Fear  River  on  the  soath  and  the  Tar  River 
on  the  north,  the  shipping  depots  being  WUmington,  Newbnra,  and  Washington.  Dis- 
tillation was  done  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  in  iron  stills,  npon  plans  very  different 
from  the  present  mode.  l£ost  of  the  prodnots  went  to  the  northern  ports,  where  some 
little  was  distilled,  and  the  balance  was  shipped  to  Gfeat  Britain  in  the  omde  state. 

Up  to  1832,  the  gettin^r  of  torpentine  was  confined  to  a  space  between  the  two  above- 
named  rivers,  and  within  twenty-fivo  miles  of  the  shipping  ports  alluded  to  above,  the 
quantity  being  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  this  country,  and  export  to  Great 
Britain.  In  1834,  great  improvements  were  made  in  distiUation  by  the  use  of^copper 
stills,  when  the  pix)dact  was  increased,  and  new  distiUeries  were  erected  at  snipptng 
points.  In  1896,  the  manufacture  of  India-rubber  goods  caused  a  new  demand  for 
spirits  of  turpentine,  increasing  its  value  greatly,  and  creating  a  new  demand  for  ter- 
ritory near  snipping  points..  Up  to  this  time  it  was  considered  that  the  country  on 
the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  North  Carolina  would  not  yield 
turpentine.  A  test  being  made  in  1837,  the  error  was  discovered,  and  the  business 
extended  rspidly  in  that  direction. 

After  1640,  many  of  the  operators  left  the  old  region,  to  operate  in  the  new.  Up  to 
1844,  no  distilling  was  done  away  from  the  shipping  points,  all  being  sent  in  fh>m  the 
country  in  the  crude  state,  and  was  manufactUTed  about  as  follows :  one-fourth  in  North 
Carolina,  one-fourth  in  northern  cities,  and  one-half  in  Great  Britain.  Some  spirits 
of  turpentine  was  used  for  illuminating  purposes  as  early  as  1633,  in  mixture  with 
high-proof  alcohol.  About  1642,  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine  bef^an  to  be  used  largely 
as  an  illuminator,  under  the  names  of  oampkette,  pine^oil,  d^^c.  Tue  mixture  with  luoo- 
hol  was  furnished  under  various  new  names,  and  at  cheaper  rates  (che  patent  having 
expired),  aud  was  the  cheapest  light  known  until  the  discovery  of  petroleum,  which 
has  displaced  it. 

The  increased  demand  for  spirits  of  turpentine  caused  the  production  to  increase, 
and  the  gathering  extended  to  States  south,  embracing  -South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  MisHissippi.  The  quantity  of  rosin  produced  exceeded  the  de- 
mand, aud  was  not  worth  the  handling,  even  at  the  ports.  This  caused  distilling  to 
be  done  as  near  producing  points  as  possible,  which  carried  into  the  country  numer- 
ous distilleries. 

Previous  to  184G  the  tariff  of  Great  Britain  was  such  as  to  exclude  imports  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  rosin.  Free  trade,  however,  was  then  authorized  in  spirits  and 
rosin,  as  well  as  crude  turpentine,  aud  shipments  were  made  of  all  grades;  the  manu- 
factured increasing  and  the  crude  decreasing,  up  to  1861,  when  business  became 
closed. 

Upon  the  opening  of  business  in  1865,  there  was  some  stock  on  hand  of  spirits  and 
rosin  in  the  South,  which,  with  the  old  crude  on  hand,  constituted  the  business  until 
the  new  crop  of  1866  came  into  market,  since  which  time  the  production  has  continued 
regularly,  but  has  not  at  any  time  reached  an  amount  equal  to  1860,  the  many  uses  of 
the  products  of  petroleum,  where  spirits  of  turpentine  had  before  only  answered,  hav- 
ing reduced  the  demand,  and  caused  prices,  in  some  localities,  to  be  unremunerative, 
especially  off  from  railroads  or  rivers,  the  hauling  being  expensive. 

fhe  southern  districts  of  France  supplied  Europe  wUh  turpentine  during  the  years 

1  The  yield  of  soft  turpentine  is  10  to  12  pounds  to  a  box,  or  20  to  35  to  a  tree  of 
nsoal  size.  The  boxes  hold  about  three  pints.  A  barrel  of  cmde  turpentine  will  yield 
5  gallons  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  62  to  65  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  in  rosin.  The  tap- 
ping of  the  first  year  produces  the  fine  light  resin,  and  it  grows  darker  from  year  to 
vear.  A  distillery  of  40  barrels'  capacity  wiU  distill  crude  product  from  about  350,000 
boxes. 
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that  1^  exportation  from  Amerioa  wiu  intarrapted.  The  trade  with  Earope»  previoas 
to  1861,  waA  done  mostly  by  way  of  New  York.  Now  almost  all  of  foreign  coDsumption 
is  sapplied  by  direct  shipment,  experience  having  proved  that  to  be  the  most  eoonomi- 
oal  course.  The  distillation  ox  turpentine  has  oMsed  in  Enrope,  outside  of  France,  as 
also  in  the  States  north  of  North  Carolina,  and,  excepting  the  small  portion  distilled 
at  some  of  the  ports  in  North  Carolinai  all  supplies  come  now  from  the  country  as  spir- 
its and  rosin.  At  present  the  prices  of  naval  stores  are  low,  having  felt  the  effect  of 
the  late  general  depression,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  is  a  better  future  for  business, 
in  which  ev«it  this  branch  will  share  the  benefit. 

The  iwodvot  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin  for  the  crop  of  1876  in  the  United 
States  may  be  computed  in  round  numbers  at  about  300,000  casks  of  spirits  of  turpentioe, 
and  1,^00,000  barrels,  of  280  pouuds,  of  rosin.  This  would  not  be  in  excess  of  consump- 
tion in  years  of  general  prosperity. 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  interfered  with  the  production  of  naval  stores  in  France, 
eansing  the  supply  fi^r  1871  to  fall  short.  This  caused  a  speculation,  and  put  prices 
much  above  the  usual  rates,' causing  an  excess  of  production  and  lower  rates.  There 
has  been  no  reooveiy  from  this  up  to  the  present  time. 

Severalletters  flrom' manufacturers  give  the  following  additional  in- 
formation concerning  the  turpentine  interests  of  the  South : 

We  are  paying  our  laborers  from  $15  to  |S0  per  month.  We  select  our  bands  in  pay- 
ing these  prices,  and  work  them  bv  task  where  practicable.  •  •  «  We  chip  our 
boxes  from  25  to  30  times  during  the  season,  and  get  from  8  to  10  dippings.  A  hand 
chips  from  10,000  to  12,500  boxes  per  week  for  a  task.  We  dip  from  three  to  live  full 
Toand  barrels.  S80  pounds  each,  per  1,000  boxes,  and  pay  fbom  20  to  30  cents  per  barrel 
for  dipping,  toe  hand  boarding  himself. 

We  generally  get  from  10,000  to  12,500  boxes  on  202^  acres  of  laud,  which  is  a  lot  in 
our  connty.  Lands  in  this  country  are  generally  divided  into  what  are  called  **  lots," 
and  a  lot  hereabouts  is  202^  acses.  Muon  depends  on  the  superintendent  of  the  cut- 
ting, as  some  have  them  cut  much  thicker  in  the  pine,  or  more  Ixnces  per  pine,  and 
some  have  a  good  many  small  pines  cut.  I  suppose  there  would  be  4,000  or  5,000  pines 
in  a  10,000  or  12,500  task  of  boxes.  Very  much  would  depend  on  the  locality  in  which 
they  were  cut,  as  the  timber  is  much  larger  In  some  places  than  in  others.  Tbe  pines 
here  are  generally  large.  Ten  thousand  boxes  is  the  usual  task  of  a  chipper,  though  a 
good  hand  can  chip  12,500. 

Lands  can  be  bought  for  from  50  cents  to  sav  $5  per  acre,  as  per  location,  &o. ;  or 
they  can  be  rented  tor  $5  per  1,000,  or  $50  per  lot  of  202^  acres.  We  estimate  a  yield 
of  6tt  yaUons  of  spirits  from  a  barrel  (280  pounds)  of  crude  turpentine,  and  186  pounds 
of  rosia.  Spirit  barrels  cost  $2  to  $2.50  a|>iece,  delivered ;  keny>ene$1.25.  There  is  a 
new  way,  however,  here  for  transporting  spirits  of  turpentine  when  shipped  to  certain 
points,  whiob  doss  away  with  spirit  barrels  altogether.  Kerosene  tanks  on  cars  are 
need.  The  spirits  areput  into  these  iron  tanks  right  at  the  still,  and  thus  transported 
in  bulk,  as  it  were.  Tney  are  of  course  tight,  and  hold  about  3,500  gallons.  There  is 
also  a  saving  In  freight,  not  only  because  the  weight  of  the  barrel  is  dispensed  with, 
but  a  low  through  Green-Line  rate  is  allowed. — (J.  E»  Ormry,  Cochran,  Qa.) 

INSPECTION  LAWS  BBLATINGt  TO  BESINOUS  PRODUCTS. 

In  several  of  tbe  Southern  States,  laws  have  been  passed  regulating 
the  inspection  of  turpentine,  &c.|  and  defining  its  grades.  The  princi> 
pal  of  these  are  as  follows: 

F«r^mta.-^Barrels  to  be  full  of  good,  clean,  sound,  and  merchantable 
tar,  pitch,  or  turpentine,  and  to  hold  31}  gallons. 

North  Carolina. — Soft  turpentine  barrels  to  weigh  280  pounds  gross, 
and  hard  turpentine,  240  pounds;  pitch,  32  gallons  to  the  barrel.  Tur- 
pentine, tar,  or  pitch  to  be  iree  from  fraudulent  mixtures.  Casks  to  be 
of  good  seasoned  staves,  %  of  an  inch  thick,  and  not  over5  inches  wide ; 
not  less  than  30  nor  over  32  inches  long.  Heads  not  less  than  1  nor 
more  than  1}  inches  thick.  To  have  12  hoops  to  a  cask,  except  hard 
turpentine,  which  may  have  10  hoops.  Water  is  declared  not  a  fraudu- 
lent mixture  of  tar.  Tar  and  turpentine  barrels  not  limited  as  to 
weight,  but  the  weight  to  be  marked  and  certified.  Turpentine  to  be 
branded  ^^S,"  or  <<H,''  for  soft  or  hard,  and  to  show  the  initials  of  th/9 
maker's  name.  The  inspector  of  naval  stores  at  Wilmington  is  to  gauge 
all  spirits  of  turpentine. 

South  Carolina, — ^A  barrel  of  crude  turpentine  to  weigh  280  pounds, 
gross. 
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Oeorgia. — Inspectors  of  turpentine,  &c.,  may  be  appointed  by  cities, 
and  their  duties  prescribed.  Soft  turpentine  to  be  put  up  in  barrels,  as 
in  North  Carolina,  and  to  be  branded  '*  V,"  for  virgin  turpentine;  "8*^ 
for  yellow  dip,  and  "H''  for  hard. 

Florida. — ^Tne  governor  may  appoint  inspectors  of  tar  and  turpen- 
tine. Makers  required  to  brand  their  initials  on  the  barrels. .  Inspectors 
are  to  mark  the  products  that  come  under  their  notice  as  follows:  *^Y^ 
for  pure  virgin  dip,  "  D"  for  pure  yellow  dip,  "S''  for  pure  scrape.  If 
the  first  two  of  these  be  impure  or  mixed,  the  "V  or  •*D"  is  to  be  in- 
closed in  a  circle.  If  the  scrape  is  not  passable,  it  is  marked  with  an 
^'X^'in  a  circle. 

Allowances  and  deductions  are  to  be  made  on  turpentine  with  refer- 
ence to  the  following  particulars:  ^ 

1st.  When  virgin  dip  is  dipped  from  burnt  boxes,  or  contains  burnt 
cinders,  or  sand. 

2d.  When  virgin  dip  is  mixed  with  chips,  bark,  or  other  impurities. 

3d.  When  virgin  dip  is  mixed  with  yellow  dip,  or  scrape. 

4th.  When  yellow  dip  is  mixed,  or  contains  chips,  straw,  bark,  scrape, 
or  sand,  or  other  impurities. 

5th.  When  scrape  contains  more  chips  than  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  get  it  ojff,  or  dirt,  or  other  impurities. 

6th.  When  yellow  dip,  virgin  dip,  scrape,  or  tar  contains  water,  or 
there  is  an  excess  of  wood  in  the  barrels  containing  it,  or  it  is  injured 
by  long  standing  or  leakage. 

7th.  When  tar  or  turpentine  of  any  class  is  contained  in  insufftcient 
or  unmerchantable  barrels. 

The  size  of  barrels  is  fixed  at  30  to  32  inches  in  length,  and  the  weight 
280  pounds,  gross,  for  turpentine,  and  320  for  tar.  Allowance  ia  to  be 
made  for  deficiencies,  and  records  are  to  be  kept,  but  inspection  is  not 
obligatory  upon  the  producers  of  tar  and  turpentine  in  this  State. 

Alabama. — Inspectors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  cities,  and  their  du- 
ties prescribed  by  municipal  law. 

Resinous  products  op  France.— Th&se  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
maritime  pine  {Pinua pinaster^  L.),  which  begins  to  yield  resin  abundantly 
when  25  to  30  years  old,  and  when  the  process  is  well  managed  it  will 
continue  to  yield  for  a  very  long  time.  In  the  forest  of  la  Teste  are  some 
pines  with  as  many  as  60  scars  of  places  where  they  have  been  tapped. 
Supposing  that  they  were  made  new  every  fourth  year  (they  generally 
are  once  in  5  years),  the  working  of  these  trees  goes  back  240  years,  or, 
adding  the  years  of  youth,  to  270  years.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  is 
the  period  of  greatest  annual  production,  but,  according  to  what  we  see 
in  nature,  it  is  not  near  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  a  tree's  life. 

It  is  eaeier  to  describe  the  pine  that  is  the  best  prodacer  of  resin.  The  tiee  is  short, 
thick,  stoat,  the  head  well  developed  and  well  set  with  branches ;  in  short,  sach  a  tree 
as  we  might  call  apoplectic.  Its  girth  at  a  meter  above  the  soil  ought  to  oe  1.1  meter 
(43  inohes).  that  it  may  be  able  to  endnre  tapping  without  injary,  and  its  hefelit  to  the 
branches  snonld  be,  among  the  danes,  from  6  to  8  meters  (aboat  20  to  96 feet),  while  in 
the  Landes  it  would  be  12  to  15  meters  (40  to  50  feet).  The  tufts  of  six  or  seven  pines 
would  fill  a  st^re.  Such  a  specimen  can  only  be  found  in  open  woods,  trained  regu- 
larly, and  containing  not  more  than  65  to  80  trees  to  the  acre.  It  is  further  observed 
that  the  nearer  we  approach  the  sea,  the  slower  the  growth  of  wood  beoomes,  while 
the  amount  of  resin  increases  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  We  have  alreadv  seen 
how  much  less  length  of  trunk  is  required  in  the  dunes,  when  separated  from  the  sea 
and  sheltered  by  them.  The  annual  production  of  a  tree  varies  from  3  to  4  liters, 
weighing  1^  to  2  pounds  each.  There  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  volume  of 
the  stem  and  the  production  of  resin.  It  is  most  when  the  tnfts  of  leaves  are  best  de- 
veloped.* 

^  Bevue  de$  Baux  et  Farit$,  1875,  p.  97.  ' 
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Tbe  maritime  pine  produces  turpentine  best  near  the  sea,  and  on  warm, 
gravelly  soil  or  rook  formations  than  upon  clay,  and  still  better  than 
upon  a  peaty  soil.  In  a  yonng  plantation,  the  extraction  of  resin  is  be- 
gun on  the  trees  that  are  to  be  felled  before  the  end  of  the  rotation,  and 
before  it  begins  the  lower  branches  are  trimmed  oS^  so  as  to  obtain  a 
dean  stem  at  least  five  meters  high. 

Two  methods  of  resin-tapping  are  practiced,  known  by  the  French  as 
gemmage  ^  mori  and  gemmage  ^  vie,  the  former  killing  the  tree  after  a 
time,  as  its  name  impUes,  and  the  other  not.  In  either  case,  a  rectangu- 
lar piece  of  bark  is  peeled  off  near  the  root,  about  5  inches  wide,  and 
extending  up  at  first  about  4  inches.  A  little  wood  is  taken  off  with 
the  bark.  Formerly  the  resin  was  allowed  to  flow  down  to  the  ground, 
where  it  was  received  in  a  little  hole  hollowed  out  in  the  sand,  or  boxed 
into  the  tree :  but  now  a  curved  strip  of  metal-zinc  or  tinned  iron  is 
driven  in  unaer  the  incision,  turns  the  drip  from  the  tree,  and  it  is 
caught  in  small  earthen  pots,  glazed  on  the  inside,  and  supported  by 
stout  wires  driven  into  the  tree.  These  metal  lips  and  earthen  pots  are 
carried  higher  up  the  tree  as  the  operation  is  continued,  and  the  latter 
are  sometimes  covered  to  reduce  the  evaporation  of  volatile  parts.  The 
operation  of  scarifying  is  done  with  a  light  axe  with  a  curved  blade,  and 
the  wound  is  opened  and  extended  a  little  once  or  twice  a  week  by  taking 
ot£  a  little  firesh  wood,  and  extending  it  up ;  and  so  the  process  continues 
until  the  opening  becomes  some  10  or  11  feet  long.  The  printed  stipu- 
lation which  contractors  are  bound  to  follow  when  working  in  tbe  State 
forests  is  to  not  allow  the  opening  to  exceed  5  inches  in  width  and  1 
centimeter  in  depth.  Such  a  square  may  be  worked  for  five  years,  being 
lengthened  the  first  year  55  centimeters,  and  in  the  next  three  years 
each  64,  and  in  the  last  year  67.  It  is  then  left,  and  the  wound  heals 
up  by  the  formation  o^  new  layers  of  bark  and  wood,  a  swelling  being 
formed  over  the  place.  Old  tiees  will  often  show  several  of  these  swell- 
ings, indicating  the  service  to  which  they  have  been  put.  Unless  the 
tree  is  to  be  saved,  no  care  is  taken  for  healing,  and  new  squares  are 
opened  until  the  tree  is  finally  dead.  In  private  tbrests  the  openings 
are  sometimes  extended  up  16  feet,  and  two  or  three  are  worked  at  once* 
In  trees  that  are  to  be  cut  in  thinning  a  forest^  the  tapping  begins  when 
about  two  feet  in  girth,  and  they  generally  die  in  three  or  four  years. 
A  part  of  the  resin  drying  on  along  the  opening,  is  scraped  off  once  or 
twice  in  a  year. 

The  use  of  lips  and  pots  is  known  as  the  method  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
although  it  requires  a  heavy  outlay  at  first,  is  found  to  possess  the 
advantage  of  yielding  more  resin,  in  a  purer  condition;  the  result, 
according  to  M.  Samanos,  as  compared  with  former  methods,  being  as 
4  to  3. 

Besin-tapping  is  carried  on  only  between  March  1  and  October  15, 
but  the  gradual  thinning  off  of  the  bark  is  begun  as  early  as  the  10th 
of  February.  The  yield  is  greatest  in  trees  about  forty  centimeters 
(nearly  sixteen  inches)  in  diameter,  and  about  three  liters  (183.1  cubic 
inches)  by  the  conservative  process ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
continual  diminution  in  number  of  trees,  an  hectare  yields  about  three 
hundred  and  forty  liters  (about  thirty  i^lons)  a  year.  It  is  not  easy  to 
calculate  the  yield  by  the  destructive  process,  but  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pines,  20  centimeters 
(8  inches)  in  diameter,  will  yield  the  above  amount  for  three  years. 

M.  Bagneris  m^itions  a  pine,  4  meters  around  and  11  meters  to  the 
first  limbs,  which  had  10  <^ squares"  working  simultaneously,  yielding 
seven  to  eight  liters  of  resin  annually.    The  price  of  crude  resin  is  quite 
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Tariable,  sometimes  as  low  as  40  francs  a  cask  (340  liters,  or  about  ninety 
gallons)^  bnt  daring  the  late  American  war,  when  supplies  were  cut  o£f 
from  this  source,  it  rose  to  290  francs.  The  resiu-tappers  axe  paid  by 
tiie  cask,  usually  thirty  to  thirty-five  francs,  which  allows  them  to  earn 
from  four  to  five  francs  a  day.  In  distilling,  the  crude  resin  is  melted, 
strained,  and  conducted  to  the  still,  into  which  a  thin  continuous  stream 
of  water  is  introduced  by  a  funnel.  The  water  becomes  steam,  which  car* 
ries  over  the  turpentine  vapor,  when  they  are  both  condensed,  and  then 
separated  by  decantation.  The  residuum  is  then  passed  through  a  sieve, 
which  separates  it  into  two  grades  of  rosin.  The  black  rosin  boiled 
with  tar  forms  pitch,  and  all  of  these  special  products  have  their  special 
uses  in  the  arts.  The  residuary  products  of  distillation,  about  pay  the 
cost  of  the  process,  leaving  a  small  profit  besides  the  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine. By  heating  the  b^ck  rosin  to  a  high  temperature,  a  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  separation  of  certain  vola- 
tile oils  used  in  varnishes,  or  of  certain  fixed  oils  that  are  used  for 
illumination,  lubrication,  impregnation  of  wood,  the  manufacture  of 
printer's  ink,  and  other  uses. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  effect  of  tapping  upon  the  durability 
of  the  timber.  The  flow  of  resin  fills  the  sap  wood  and  increases  the 
durability  of  this  part,  so  far  as  it  is  affected.  The  annual  layers  be- 
come less,  and  the  proportions  of  fall  growth  relatively  larger.  But  the 
wood  that  forms  over  old  ^'  squares,"  is  neither  continuous  or  regular, 
and  it  is  unfit  for  lumber ;  but  being  saturated  with  resin  it  is  durable 
and  may  be  used  for  many  xmrposes,  such  as  staves  for  resin-casks,  trel- 
lises, &c 

The  mtiritime  pine  is  used  for  railroad-ties,  being  the  chief  timber  for 
this  use  in  the  south  of  France  and  north  of  Spain.  It  is  also  used  for 
charcoal  and  fuel.  Its  cultivation,  besides  fixing  the  dunes  and  sandy 
lands  over  nearly  2,000  square  miles  in  the  department  of  the  Landes 
alone,  and  about  as  much  more  in  the  Oironde,  and  famishing  the  pro- 
ducts above  enumerated,  has  done  still  farther  service  by  reclaiming 
low,  marshy  lands  which  had  before  been  pestilential,  and  rendered 
them  healthy  and  productive ;  introducing  business,  health,  and  com- 
fort where  there  was  nothing  but  wretchedness,  aickness,  aad  poverty. 
The  intelligence  which  has  wrought  these  changes  will  take  care  that 
this  region  does  not  again  become  a  waste  of  treeless  moors  and  naked 
sand-hills,  which  will  only  be  remembered  as  things  of  the  past. 

An  account  of  the  methods  practiced  in  Bussia  for  the  extraction  of 
resin,  is  given  in  our  notice  of  the  forestry  of  that  country.  The  yield 
is  much  less  than  in  the  forests  of  maritime  pine  in  France. 

In  the  spruce,  the  resiniferous  canals  are  found  most  productive  in 
tbe  iber,  and  may  be  opened  without  wounding  the  wood.  But  this 
more  or  less  weakens  the  tree,  and  it  t^en  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  in- 
sects. For  these  reasons  they  are  not  much  tapped  for  their  resinous 
products. 

RssiNons  PSODtJGTS  OF  BussiA. — The  extraction  of  resinous  pro- 
ducts in  Northern  linssia  is  regulated  by  specific  rules,  which  are  de- 
scribed in  an  article  from  a  Bussaan  journal  as  follows  :^ 

Two  distinct  methods  of  working  are  simnltaneonsly  practiced  in  each  series,  accord- 
ing as  the  material  is  obtained,  directly  or  by  distillation.  For  the  direct  prodaction 
of  resin,  tbev  take  trees  when  they  have  reached  the  height  of  aboot  six  metres  (dO 
feet)  and  a  thicluiess  of  three  and  one-half  to  seven  inches,  and  ]:emove  the  bark,  for  a 
lenjifth  of  twenty-eight  inches,  from  almost  around  the  tree,  leaving  only  a  strip  twd 

1  This  account  is  translated  fxom  the  article  as  pnblished  in  la  JRevue  dn  Baws  et 
FarSUf  for  September,  1876. 
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or  tbree  iiMheB  wide  to  keep  np  emne  circolation  and  prolons  the  life  of  the  tree,  vhicb, 
after  this,  takes  no  growth  of  the  tmnk  except  at  this  jjlaee.  The  strip  of  bark  left  is 
by  preference  on  the  north  side.  In  the  antumn  following  they  take  off  the  resiu  with 
a  Boraper,  getting  abont  fourteen  oanoes  avotrdnpois  from  a  tree.  The  next  year  they 
take  off  the  bark  toine  sixteen  inahes  fortber  np ;  bat  tiiis  sbonld  not  be  done  at  one 
time,  batsncoessively,  in  narrow  strips.  The  narrower  and  more  nnmeroas  tbese  can 
be  the  greater  will  be  the  prodact,  which  may  be  brongbt  as  high  as  twenty-one  ounces 
to  the  tree.  On  the  third  year  the  same  process  of  peeling  is  renewed,  with  similar 
result.  It  is  also  done  the  fourth  year,  but  the  yield  is  then  only  fourteen  ounces.  On 
the  fifth  7ear  they  take  off  at  onoe  a  piece  of  bark  24  inches  long,  but  the  yield  is  then 
but  smally  and  on  the  sixth  yaar  the  peeling  is  stopped :  bat  they  leave  the  tree  stand- 
ing three  or  four  ^ears  longer,  so  that  it  may  become  filled  with  resin,  for  which  it  is 
then  cut  and  carried  to  the  tar-oven.  The  operation,  therefore,  lasts  from  five  to  ten 
yean,  bnt  in  late  years  this  period  has  been  somewhat  abridged.  The  more  dowly  the 
resin  is  drawn  the  more  the  wood  is  gorged  and  brown  with  resin  when  oat  It  is  for* 
bidden  to  carsy  the  peeling  higher  than  3.7  meters  (13.8  feet),  and  there  shoold  always 
be  reserved  a  nroper  number  of  trees  left  for  seed,  and  left  without  peeling. 

There  are  136  tar-ovens  in  the  district  devoted  to  the  working  of  resin,  each  holding 
about  3  stores  (3.6  oubio  yards)  of  wood,  and  yielding  in  a  day  and  a  half  133  to  147 
kllo«rams  (969  to  334  pounds)  of  tar,  and  oTsr  33^  poonds  of  yellow  tarpenttne.  The 
tar  is  sent  to  Arohangei.  either  erode  or  in  the  form  of  pitch,  35  quintals  of  tar  yield- 
ing 13  of  pitch,  and  164  kilograms  (361i  lbs.)  of  turpentine.  From  the  resiu  drawn 
from  the  wood  whUe  standing  they  make  colophony,  and  about  5  per  cent  of  the  best 
white  turpentine. 

A  tednetion  in  the  time  allowed  for  the  trees  to  stand  after  peeling  is  not  wise^  be- 
cause the  lonjKer  they  are  allowed  to  stand  the  more  fiUed  with  resin  they  become  and 
the  more  profit  can  be  derived.  This  fault  in  working  is  due  to  two  causes,  a  wish  to 
distil  the  wood  as  soon  as  it  gets  charged  with  resin,  and  the  manner  in  wbicn  the  mode 
of  payment  is  required.  The  forest-tax  is  calculated  by  taking  for  its  basis  the  amount 
of  products  obtained,  or  to  be  obtained,  or  so  much  per  tou  ftir  the  tor.  Besides,  a  oontrol 
somewhat  difflealt  bat  neoessaiy  must  be  had  as  to  the  namber  of  tone  prod  need  by  each 
oven,  without  taking  aocount  of  the  more  or  less  quantity  of  wood  distilled  in  reaching 
this  result,  or  the  number  of  trees  cut.  On  the  contrary,  were  the  peasants  allowed  the 
nee  of  a  given  area  of  land,  they  would  dcTote  their  whole  attention  to  making  the 
trees  yield  as  much  as  possible.  The  tax  in  this  ease  woold  be  verr  easy  to  fix,  because, 
from  a  oonrse  of  experiments  made  specially  for  this  objeot.  it  eoald  be  ascertained  how 
much  on  average  a  given  area  would  yield,  or  how  much  irom  a  tree  in  certain  condi- 
tions. Thev  estimate  that  48.5  stores  (13.3  cords  of  138  cubic  feet)  will  make  about  a 
ton  (380  gallons)  of  tar.  From  1883  to  1873  they  obtained  from  43.643  cords  (of  138 
cobio  feet)  79,363  tans  of  tar.  fkom  which  a  revenae  of  64,565  ronblea  was  derived, 
and  firom  the  resin,  5,413  roables,  making  a  total  of  69,337  roubles  ($53,00375).  In 
rouud  numbers  this  was  7,000  roubles  per  annum  for  60,000  hectares  ($5,350  for 
148,360  acres),  or  3.6  cents  an  acre.  It  requires,  however,  much  care  to  maintain  the 
trees  that  exist,  for  the  growth  in  these  northern  regions  is  so  slow  that  trees  8.5  meters 
(38  feet)  below  the  branohee^  and  5.1  inches  throogh,  often  show  more  than  110  layers 
of  annual  growth. 

PBBFt^  FftOH  FHVB  sap. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  14tb  of  September,  1874,  received  a 
note  from  M.  Hoffman,  in  wbigh  he  announced  that  two  of  his  pnpils. 
Hermann  and  Tiemann,  bad  succeeded  in  obtaining,  by  special  chemical 
reactions  npon  the  sap  of  tbe  pine,  a  perfame  resembling  the  vanilla  of 
commerce^  a  tree  of  average  size,  without  injuring  tbe  wood  for  use,  af« 
fording  tbis  product,  wortb  100  francs.  It  bas  since  been  obtained,  not 
only  from  the  Pinua  sylvestritj  but  from  Abies  exceUa  and  A.  peetinata, 
and  it  is  sappoaed  that  it  can  be  got  from  other  conifers.  To  obtain  tbis 
sap,  the.trees  are  cut  down,  peeled,  aod  the  sap  seraped  from  the  out- 
side of  the  wood  and  inner  side  of  the  bark.  This  semi-fluid  mass,  which 
soon  tends  to  ferment,  in  order  to  be  kept  till  it  can  be  used,  must 
be  boiled  some  minutes  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  when  it  may  be  put 
into  barrels  or  tin  cans,  and  sent  to  the  manufactory,  where  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  chemical  treatment,  the  details  of  which  cannot  well  be  here 
given.  Experiments  are  now  being  made  to  determine  the  various  ele- 
ments of  cost  and  other  facts  that  may  tend  to  form  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tions relative  to  production  and  use.    The  timber,  it  appears,  can  only 
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be  cut  when  the  sap  is  most  abandant  and  the  bark  most  easily  peeled ; 
bat  the  saving  will  prove  so  mach  dear  profit,  above  cost  of  collection 
and  manufactore.  The  perfame  obtained  from  the  cambium  of  the 
pine  is  now  fonnd  in  market,  in  the  form  of  an  dcoholic  tinctarOi  which 
is  sold  at  a  price  not  more  than  two-thirds  as  great  as  that  of  vanilla. 

PINE  WOOL. 

There  has  existed  near  Breslaa  for  several  years,  an  establishment  for 
the  preparation  of  a  fibrous  substance  from  the  leaves  of  the  Pinua  syl- 
vestrisj  which  possesses  many  valuable  properties.  The  needle-shaped 
leaves  of  conifers  generally  contain  a  fine  tenaoeoos  fiber  envdoped  in 
other  tissues,  and  a  resinous  substance,  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
by  boiling  with  certain  chemical  reagents  and  by  washing.  The  fiber  is 
fine  or  coarse  according  as  it  is  prepared,  and  may  be  \x&dA  as  cotton  or 
wool  in  mattresses,  or  it  may  be  spun  and  woven.  In  1842  a  quantity 
of  woven  fabric  of  this  material  was  introduced  in  place  of  cotton  in  the 
hospital  at  Vienna,  where,  after  several  years'  experience,  it  was  re- 
newed. Among  its  advantages  are  that  its  odor  repels  insects,  while 
it  is  salutary  and  agreeable  to  those  using  it.  It  has  also  been  used  in 
prisons  and  hospitals  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  other  places  with  increas- 
ing favor.  As  to  durability  in  mattresses,  it  is  found  to  last  three  times 
longer  than  wool.  When  spun  and  woven  it  has  the  strength  of  hemp, 
and  it  may  be  made  into  carpets,  blankets,  and  otlier  artic^ 

In  the  preparation  of  this  wool  an  essential  oil  is  obtained,  having  an 
agreeable  odor,  and  a  green  color  if  kept  in  the  dark,  but  when  ex- 
posed to  the  light  it  takes  an  orange  color,  returning  to  its  original  tint 
in  the  dark.  It  is  used  as  a  liniment  in  rheumatic  complaints,  wounds, 
and  certain  cutaneous  diseases.  It  may  be  used  in  varnishes  or  for  illu- 
mination, and  is  a  solvent  of  caoutchouc.  The  waters  left  in  its  manu- 
facture are  used  for  bathing,  and  are  reputed  to  have  much  medicinal 
effect.  In  concentrated  form  these  waters  are  put  up  in  casks  for  those 
who  wish  to  use  them  at  home.  {Oiamaie  delle  Arii  e  deUe  Industrie; 
Bevue  des  Eaux  et  FarSU^  i,  279.) 

TANNING  MATEEIALS. 

The  principal  tanning  materials  produced  and  used  in  the  country 
are  hemlock  and  oak  barks,  and  full  statistics  of  their  importation  and 
exportation  are  prepared  for  the  statistical  part  of  this  report.  As  a  rule. 
the  bark  of  the  hemlock,  {Abies  oanadensis)^  is  the  principal  material 
used  in  the  Eastern,  Northern,  and  WesUftrn  States,  but  little  of  it  being 
used  south  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  comparatively  few  oak  tanneries 
of  considerable  extent  within  the  above  region,  but  quite  a  number  in 
the  southern  border  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  States  farther  south.^ 

^  The  first  shipment  of  leather  to  England  was  made  about  30  years  ago.  consisting 
of  500  sides,  worth  $2,000.  The  war  stopped  all  efforts  in  this  line,  bat  in  1869  the 
amoant  exported  was  valued  at  $132,709,  of  which  much  the  greater  part  went  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  arming  of  nations  in  Europe  in  1871,  and  increased  prices,  created 
a  demand,  and  in  that  year  (1,062.366  worth  of  sole -leather  was  shipped  to  Europe,  of 
which  1600,000  went  to  Liverpool  and  $48,000  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The  total 
shipments  of  the  year  were  $1,690,252.  In  1872  they  were  more  than  doubled,  amount- 
ing to  $3,471,582,  and  in  the  five  years  ending  in  1875  the  total  shipments  amounted  to 
$22,161,972. 

Four-fifths  of  the  leather  sent  to  New  York  is  made  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Tork, 
only  six  tanneries  sending  oak  sole-leather,  the  rest  hemlock,  excepting  35  or  40  union 
tanneries^    These  are  largely  owned  or  the  capital  is  furnished  in  the  city  of  New 
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Several  large  mannfactories  of  taoniDg-extract  were  established  some 
years  since  io  Canada  for  supplying  the  English  market,  bat  owing  to 
the  depression  of  prices  there,  they  are  shipping  their  extract  to  the 
United  States.  The  low  wages  that  they  pay,  and  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  bark,  which  may  be  had  from  the  crown  lands  at  a  very 
low  price,  enables  them,  it  is  said,  to  do  this  with  advantage,  although 
the  daties  are  20  per  cent,  on  the  valoatiou.^ 

According  to  the  censas  of  1870,  the  namber  of  tanneries  in  the 
United  States  was  7,569,  of  which  1,495  were  in  Pennsylvania  and  1,002 
in  New  York.  There  were  employed  35,243  persons  and  $61,124,812  in 
capital.  The  annnal  wages  paid  amonnted  to  $14,505,775 ;  the  mate- 
rials used  amounted  to  $118,569,634,  and  the  product  was  valued  at 
$157,237,597. 

The  iinnual  report  of  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs  of  Pennsylva- 
nia for  1875*76  contains  reports  from  172  establishments  (less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  namber  in  the  State),  which  show  the  annual 
product  in  leather  as  25,934,107  pounds;  persons  employed,  1,706; 
domestic  hides  tanned,  392,485,  worth  $1,947,377 ;  foreign  hides  tanned, 
359,163,  w«rth  $1,884,477;  calf-skins  tanned,  38,403,  worth  $42,903. 
Total  value  of  hides  and  skins  tanned,  $3,874,757,  and  value  of  bark 
used,  $064,884.> 

A  firm  doing  extensive  business  in  the  State  of  Maine  estimates  thaj; 
the  bark  within  their  knowledge  yields  3  cords  to  the  acre ;  that  4  to  6 
trees  will  make  a  cord  of  bark  and  1,900  feet  of  lumber,  and  that  in  ten 
years,  ^^  at  present  rate  of  use,  there  will  be  no  hemlock  in  Maine  of  any 
amount^  We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  in  a  single  instance 
hemlock  timber  has  yet  been  planted  within  the  United  States  with  the 
view  of  supplying  bark  for  future  use.  Much  of  the  timber  now  stand- 
ing is  fully  ripe,  and  some  of  it  is  perishing. 

If  the  area  of  timber  now  available  for  this  use  were  definitely  known, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  calculate  its  duration,  because  it  is  liable  to 
casualties  that  may  be  even  greater  than  the  amount  used  for  tanning 
purposes.  The  principal  of  these  are  fires  and  wind.  In  peeling  bark^ 
the  tops,  and  often  the  whole  trunk,  is  left  on  the  ground,  and  a  fire 
once  started  in  a  dry  season  could  scarcely  be  controlled  while  any  of 

York.  The  exports  in  1875  from  New  York  were  11,974  rolls,  31,248  bales,  546  cases, 
1,739  boodles,  12 boxes,  9,2S22 packages,  17,713 sides,  and  9casks:  total ▼aloe$5,338,704i 
The  imports  of  New  York  for  that  year  amoonted  to  $319,108.06;  3,764.822  pounds 
oomiog  to  New  York  in  1875 ;  2,759,^[)9  were  bronght  by  raiiToads,  and  of  this  nearJy 
half  (1,094,610)  by  the  Erie  Railway.  {Antntal  lUpart  If.  T.  Clamber  of  Commerce^ 
1875-^6,  part  ii,  p.  120.) 

The  receipts  of  leather  in  Boston  ^r  the  year  1876  were  1,778,182  sides,  678,970  rolls, 
153,063  bundles,  40,350  bass,  7,390  bales,  4,047  sacks,  5,929  packages,  603  orates,  3^959 
oases,  639  boxes,  180  barrels,  109  casks,  28  hogsheads,  35,834  pounas,  239  pieces,  and  2 
oars. — (Shoe  ami  Leather  Beperier'e  Atwutmao,  1877,  p.  30.) 

Dorlog  the  year  1875  there  were  sent  from  PhUadelphia  by  steamers  1.406,162  pounds 
of  hemlock  extract  to  Liverpool,  and  497,154  jwands  to  Antwerp^  This  was  mostly 
from  the  works  at  Elmira  and  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

Nearly  a  hondred  years  ago  a  considerable  amount  of  ground  oak  bark  need  to  be 
shipped  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  to  England.  Its  cost  here  then  was  $4  a 
oord.  * 

>  Doring  ten  years  ending  Jone  30»  1877,  the  quantity  of  extract  of  hemlock  bark 
exx>orted  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  amonnted  in  all  to  171,996  barrels,  valued  at 
(1,745,244.    Of  thi£.  72,132  barrels,  worth  (621,014,  oame  to  the  tJnited  States. 

'The  larffest  sole-leather  tannery  in  the  world,  according  to  the  Shoe  and  Leatiier 
Beporter's  Almanac  for  1876,  is  the  Wiloox  tannery,  in  Elk  Gounty^Pennsylvania,  which 
for  several  years  has  manufactured  about  200,000  sides  of  hemlock  sole-leather  per 
veor.  For  the  last  two  years  it  had  tanned  nearly  all  the  bison-hides  coming  to  New 
York.  Next  to  this  comes  the  Eagle  VaUey  tannery  at  Bidgeway,  Pa.,  tanning  150,000 
sides,  and  the  Kingman.  Jackson  Brook,  and  Vancebozough  (Maine)  tanneries,  produo- 
ing  from  100,000  to  130,000  sides  each  year. 

10  P 
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these  dry  materials  remain  nnconsamed.  The  only  protection  against 
forest  fires  api)ears  to  be  constant  vigilance  and  stringent  regnlations 
faithfully  enforced. 

Another  source  of  damage  consists  in  the  liability  of  large  trees  to 
be  thrown  down  by  the  winds  when  open  clearings  are  made  exposing 
the  standing  timber. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  extensive  areas  once  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  hemlock^  as,  for  example,  in  Greene  and  Ulster 
Counties,  New  York,  have,  within  a  period  comparatively  recent,  been 
wholly  or  nearly  exhausted  of  their  tanning  materials,^  and  that  exten- 
sive tanneries  in  many  places  have  been  wholly  abandoned,  their 
owners,  if  continuing  the  business,  being  compelled  to  seek  new  locali- 
ties. Under  the  best  manipulation,  a  cord  of  good  hemlock  bark  will 
make  about  200  pounds  of  sole-leather.' 

Various  substitutes  for  hemlock  and  oak  barks  have  been  tried  with 
some  degree  of-  success.^ 

CULTIVATION  OP  OAK  OOPPIOB  POB  TANNING  MATEBIAL. 

From  present  indications  it  seems  probable,  that  our  future  reliance 
must  be  placed  upon  the  cultivation  of  oak  coppice.  It  will  therefore 
bo  of  interest  to  notice  some  of  the  principles  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion and  preparation  of  this  material  in  other  countries. 

It  appears  from  official  reports,«that  in  countries  where  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  development  of  forest  resources,  the  production  of 
oak  bark  is  steadily  increasing,  and  that  its  price  is  advancing^  having 

^  Where  lands  are  allowed  to  lie  after  th6  hemlock  timber  is  cut  off  in  this  re/^ion, 
the  succeediDg  growth  is  chestnut,  oak,  birch,  beechi  or  poplar,  but  never  hemlock. 

^A  calculation  based  upon  the  retnrns  of  12  large  hemlock  f>ole-leather  tanneries  in 
PennBylvania,  nsing  64,316  cords  of  bnrk,  and  making  10,727,528  ponnds,  shows  the 
average  to  be  166  ponnds  of  leather  to  a  cord  of  bark.  The  highest  yield  was  200 
pounds  in  the  tanneries ;  the  lowest  122  pounds. 

Returns  from  12  oak  sole>leather  tanneries  gave  from  15,947  cords  2,520,919  pounds, 
or  an  average  of  159.    The  largest  yield  was  231  pounds  j  the  least,  126. 

Two  tanneries  making  oak  harness-leather  showed  a  yield  of  292  and  294  ponnds  to 
the  cord.  In  buying  hemlock  bark,  a  cord  is  reckoned  equal  to  a  ton,  and  the  practice 
of  weighing  instead  of  measoring  bark  is  apparently  on  the  increase. 

At  a  Hide  and  Leather  Convention  held  in  New  York  Citv  in  October,  1877,  resolutions 
were  passed  recommending  the  purchase  of  hemlock  bark  by  the  ton  of  2,000  pounda, 
instead  of  by  measure,  as  preferable  tibronghout  the  whole  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  French  tanneries  employ  300,000,000  kilograms  (330,690 
tons)  of  bark  annually.  The  exportation  of  ground  bark  somewhat  exceeds  the  im- 
portation. (Nanquette,)  The  bark  from  a  st^re  of  oak  coppice  of  thrifty  growth  will 
make  30  kilograms  of  dry  bark.  Trees  of  two  revolutions  (modemea)  give  per  st^re, 
40  kilograms. 

Taking  a  general  average  of  the  hemlock  forests  of  Northern  New  York,  the  yield 
of  bark  may  be  estimated  at  3^  cords  to  the  acre.  Under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, it  may  come  up  to  10  cords.  Much  waste  has  occurred,  and  is  now  going  on, 
in  this  region,  the  price  of  hemlock  lumber  being  so  low  that  much  of  it  is  left  to  rot 
on  the  ground.  Of  course  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  reproduction,  or  for  dis- 
posing of  the  rubbish  by  careful  buming,  and  the  decaying  timber  remains,  the  breed- 
ing place  of  injurious  insects  and  the  luiment  of  mirning  fires,  the  waste  from  whicn 
has  been  very  great.  The  longest  estimates  fix  the  period  of  exhaustion,  within  reach 
of  existing  tanneries  in  Lewis  County,  at  fifteen  years.  At  an  extensive  manufactory 
of  tanning  extract  in  that  county,  the  yield  is  about  400  pounds  to  the  cord. 

'  The  bark  of  the  red  pine  (Pinna  oontoriaf  Dougl.)  has  been  used  to  a  limited  extent 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  as  a  tanning  agent,  the  |»rice  paid  being  from  $12  to  $40  per 
cord.  It  is  estimated  by  a  practical  tanner  that  it  has  about  two-thirds  the  value  of 
hemlock  bark.  The  supply  is  scanty,  and  whoUv  derived  from  the  cafions  of  the 
Wabsatch  Mountains,  where  the  wood  of  this  species  is  obtained  for  lumber. 

The  Polygonum  amphiblum  (water  smart- weed),  growing  wild  in  abundance,  has  been 
Qsed  to  some  extent  In  Nebraska,  and  the  extract  is  prepiured  in  Iowa.  The  sweet  fern 
and  some  other  plants  have  been  used. 
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within  30  years  arisen  80  per  cent,  in  France,  with  a  still  upward  tend- 
ency. In  1874  the  gain  was  6  per  cent.,  and  in  1875  it  was  estimated 
that  the  increase  would  be  20  to  25  per  cent.,  which  was  in  a  large  de- 
gree realized.  As  the  value  of  bark  enters  largely  into»the  estimate  of 
^  profit  of  growing  oak  coppices,  it  becomes  of  the  highest  importance  to 
*  determine  the  circumstances  that  give  it  greatest  value,  and  the  age  at 
which  itcanbecnttobestadvantage,as  the  relations  between  weight,  vol- 
ume, and  value  of  wood  and  bark,  and  of  tanning  material  in  the  bark,  are 
changing  with  the  growth,  and  even  at  a  given  time  are  different  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  same  tree. 

Time  of  peeling  the  Baric. — Oak  must  be  peeled  between  the  time  that 
the  buds  begin  to  swell  and  the  appearance  of  leaves.  It  peels  best  in 
cold,  damp  weather,  and  not  so  well  when  dry  and  hot.  North  and 
east  winds  more  or  less  hinder  the  process.  When  vegetation  is  sus- 
pended by  a  series  of  cold  days,  as  may  happen  in  thb  north  and  eabt 
of  France,  they  are  obliged  to  suspend  the  operation  of  peeling,  and 
the  process  may  hold  on  till  midsummer  or  till  after  the  leaves  are  fully 
out. 

Bark  is  usually  peeled  from  the  tree  standing,  as  far  up  as  can  be 
reached.  The  upper  part  and  branches  peel  easier.  It  must  be  done 
when  the  tree  has  been  felled,  and  often  a  day  or  two  after  the  trunk 
has  been  peeled.^ 

The  yield  of  bark  in  an  oak  coppice  can  be  estimated  within  5  per  cent, 
by  sampling  a  few  trees,  weighing  the  wood  and  bark,  and  allowing  a 
loss  of  one^hird  in  the  weight  of  bark  in  drying.  Of  course,  with  a 
number  of  trees  given,  the  calculation  becomes  easy,  and  the  average 
result  quite  near. 

A  considerable  extent  of  woodlands  in  Scotland  is  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  oak  for  tanning  and  for  the  wood«  The  age  at  which  cut,  de- 
pends on  the  soil,  situation,  exposure,  and  mode  of  rearing,  and  is  de- 
termined by  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  bark.  On  damp  soils, 
where  the  bark  is  much  covered  with  mosses,  and  becomes  rough  at  an 
earlier  age,  it  may  be  cut  in  fifteen  years ;  bnt<,  as  a  general  riile,  twenty 
years  is  there  considered  the  best,  as  the  bark  then  contains  relatively 
more  tannin  than  at  any  other  time.  In  older  trees  the  corky,  rough  out- 
side bark  has  less  or  little  value  to  the  tanner.  The  best  bark  comes 
from  trees  in  a  healthy  growing  condition,  with  a  thick,  juicy  liber,  and 
that  are  cut  during  the  ascent  of  the  sap  before  the  leaves  have 
expanded.  The  bark  of  a  tree  in  full  leaf  is  quite  materially  less  in 
value  than  when  cut  before  the  leaves  appear.  Where  proper  attention 
is  given  to  the  cultivation,  the  brush  is  cleared  ofi"  at  tJie  time  of  cutting, 
and  if  there  be  ditches  for  drainage,  these  are  cleaned  out  and  repaired. 

Before  cutting,  a  ring  of  bark  from  the  root  up  to  30  inches  is  peeled 
oft.  After  cutting,  the  tree  is  trimmed  and  cut  into  convenient  lengths. 
All  branches  down  to  an  inch  in  diameter  are  peeled,  and  in  the  smaller 
pieces  it  is  first  loosened  by  beating  with  a  mallet  upon  a  stone. 

When  peeled,  the  bark  is,  spread  upon  poles  some  3  feet  above  the 

^■.     i<fc.  ■■  ■  ■ 

*  The  qaality  of  bark  is  good  in  proportion  as  the  liber  is  of  mnob  thickness  and 
gorged  wiih.  sap  from  yigorons  growth.  It  is  best  ftom  yonng  trees  with  active  vege- 
tation and  in  a  warm  cliniate. 

The  ^*}fevm^  oak  is  best  of  aU,  the  "  (oM^in"  oak  next.  They  grow  along  the  Medi- 
terranean and  in  the  sonthesst  of  France.  The  QiierctM  9e»9H\folia  and  Q.pedunculata 
furnish  most  of  the  bark  used  in  French  tanneries,  of  which  the  former  is  best.  Peel- 
ing reduces  the  volume  of  wood  a  fifth  or  sixth  part 

Schistose  and  granitic  soils  with  a  warm  aspect  furnish  the  best  bark.  It  is  estimated 
that  50  to  55  kilograms  of  dry  bark  are  sot  from  a  st^re  of  fire-wood.  Mean  price,  10 
to  IS  firancs  the  100  kilograms  dry  bark,  delivered  in  port  or  railroad  d^pot ;  about  balf 
this  price  is  absorbed  in  nandUng  and  freight.  (Nanquette*) 
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groDBd,  inside  down,  and  in  ranges  on  piles  18  Inches  deep,  the  top  being 
covered  with  the  largest  pieces,  as  a  shelter  from  raiu.  Bark  while  dry- 
ing is  much  injured  bj  rain. 

When  it  has  been  three  or  fonr  days  on  these  stages,  it  should  be 
stirred  and  opened  a  little  to  prevent  molding.  It  takes  from  two  to 
three  weeks,  according  to  the  weather,  to  dry  the  bark  of  such  coppice 
oak ;  but  under  very  favorable  circumstances  it  will  dry  in  eight  days. 
Properly  cured  bark  is  of  a  light  cream-color,  and  breaks  n*eely.  If 
damaged  by  the  weather  it  is  of  a  brownish  color,  indicating  a  part  of 
the  tannin  has  been  taken  out  |  When  dried  it  is  taken  to  sheds,  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  sold  in  sacks  to  the  tanners.  The  bark  should  be 
]^eled  the  same  day  the  tree  is  cut,  or  at  latest  the  next  day.  A  genial 
shower  after  cold  weather  makes  the  bark  peel  more  easily.  Much  of 
the  peeling,  especially  of  the  small  pieces,  is  done  in  Scotland  by  women. 
The  larger  sticks  of  peeled  wood  are  sold  for  spoke  timber  and  other 
industries,  and  the  smaller  to  the  chemical  works  for  fuel. 

The  European  larch  thrives  extremely  well  with  the  oak,  and  is  often 
planted  to  fill  up  vacant  places.  The  bark  is  easily  stripped,  and 
when  taken  from  young  trees  brings  nearly  as  high  a  price  us  second 
quality  of  oak  bark.  It  thrives  best  on  dry  soil,  and  its  foliage  is  open, 
admitting  much  light.  No  other  timber  does  so  well  with  oak  as  the 
larch. 

By  the  common  method  of  procuring  the  bark  of  young  oak  coppice 
wood,  it  can  only  be  peeled  in  summer,  when  the  sap  is  up,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  above  experiments,  when  the  tannin  is  in  relatively  smaller 
amount,  and  the  wood  of  the  least  value.  But  by  a  process  first  pro- 
posed a  few  years  since  by  M.  J.  Le  Maitre,  the  i>eeling  may  be  done 
at  all  seasons,  instead  of  the  brief  and  variable  season  formerly  allowed. 
This  consists  in  steaming  the  wood  in  an  air-tight  receiver  of  any  con- 
venient size  and  form.  The  inventor  died  before  seeing  his  process 
adopted  as  a  branch  of  industry,  but  it  has  since  been  perfected  by  M. 
de  Nomaison.^ 

According  to  the  researches  of  M.  Wohmann,  oak  wood  cut  in  the 
winter,  or  while  the  sap  is  at  rest  (September  to  January),  is  denser,  all 
circumstances  being  equal,  than  in  summer.  He  found  that  a  cubic  me- 
ter of  young  oak  in  winter  weighed  1.097  kilograms,  and  that  it  yielded 
1G5  kilograms  of  bark,  while,  if  cut  in  summer,  it  weighed  only  892  kil- 
ograms, and  yielded  but  148  kilograms  of  bark.  This  interesting  result 
confirms  very  satisfactorily  the  theory  of  alimentary  reserve  in  the  phys- 
iology of  timber  growth.  A  notable  advantage  is  gained,  if  the  cop- 
pice for  peenng  can  be  cut  in  winter,  because  the  stumps  will  sprout 
again  for  a  new  growth  with  much  more  vigor  and  certainty  than  if  cut 
in  early  summer.  But  a  disadvantage  is  met,  in  the  steaming  process, 
by  the  fact  that  the  tannin  is  less  soluble  and  more  dif&cult  to  extract 
than  when  peeled  in  the  sap  season.    In  fact,  this  appears  to  be  the 

only  weak  point  in  M.  Le  Maitre's  method. 

■'      ■ '  ■  ■         ■      ■  ■ '  ■        ■■  '  I       '  ■  ' 

>  The  Director-Getieral  of  forests  in  France,  wishing  to  detennine  with  ezaotness 
the  results  obtained  by  the  apparatus  of  the  latter,  some  months  since  appointed  a 
commission  of  forest  agents,  wood  merchants,  and  tanners  to  examine  and  report  upon 
this  invention.  This  commission  was  placed  under  the  presidenoj  of  M.  Meynior,  ad- 
ministrator of  forests,  and  consisted  in  all  of  eight  protessional  foresters,  three  wood 
mei'chants,  and  two  tanners.  Their  labors  began  m  January,  1876,  in  tne  domainal 
woodland  of  Viroflay.  They  were  at  once  able  to  see  that  the  bark  was  readily  loos- 
ened ;  but  it  remained  to  be  shown  by  careful  study  how  the  results  compared,  as  to 
quality  with  those  of  bark  peeled  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  Prussian  commission  has 
also  been  appointed  to  examine  its  merits.  The  process  is  deemed  too  new,  and  the 
results  too  uncertain,  to  afford  a  safe  basis  for  estimating  its  real  value. 
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EXPEEIMBNTS    UPON    OAK-BABE    FOB    TANNING    PURPOSES,    BY   DR. 

BAUBB,  OF  \riJRTEMBURG. 

The  growing  importance  of  qaestions  relating  to  the  supply  of  tan- 
ning materials,  for  which  the  forester  must  provide,  indnced  Dr.  Bauer, 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  Forest  Academy  at  Hohenheim,  and  director 
of  experimental  forest-stations  in  Wiirtemborg,  to  andertake  in  1872  a 
series  of  observations  with  a  view  of  settling  some  of  these  questions. 
Without  following  in  detail  the  methods  pursued,  we  will  state  the  prin- 
cipal conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
observations  were  undertaken  in  France,  in  1866,  for  this  same  object, 
by  M.  Bouvart,  a  forest  inspector,  and  that  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment of  results,  allowances  being  made  for  differences  due  to  soil,  ex- 
posure, and  climate  between  places  widely  separated.  In  fact,  this 
agreement  appears  to  indicate  that  these  influences  have  really  less 
eSect  than  had  been  formerly  supposed. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  we  have  not  sufficient  means  for  determining  the  vol- 
ume and  the  absolute  and  specific  weight  of  oak-bark,  whether  fi^reen  or  dry,  or  whether 
growing  in  the  forest  or  in  open  fields,  nor  to  estimate  the  yield  of  bark,  although  all 
of  these  data  are  of  great  economic  and  scientific  importance.  The  forester  may  be 
eaUed  upon  to  estimate  as  exactly  as  possible  the  bark  on  a  given  cutting,  which  may 
perhaps  ue  sold  in  advance^  because  the  purchasers  need  to  know  upon  what  to  de- 

nd.  The  manner  of  keeping  accounts  may  likewise  require  a  change  of  expression 
n  one  unit  of  reckoning  to  another,  as,  for  example,  from  quintals  to  cubic  meters. 
A  knowledge  as  to  the  lotss  of  weight  in  bark  by  drying  is  also  of  great  importance, 
not  only  in  a  scientific  but  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  because  bark  in  wet  years 
must  often  be  transported  in  a  ffreen  state.  Finally,  we  cannot  exactly  determine  the 
money  value  of  oak  fit  for  peeung  without  knowing  the  relative  yield  of  bark  and 
wood. 

Although  certain  leseoroh  had  been  made  upon  this  subject,  they  needed  confiima- 
tion  by  new  examination,  for  which  reason  the  commission  charged  with  the  direction 
of  certain  German  forestal  experiments,  decided  to  undertake  more  extended  observa- 
tions oonoeming  bark  suitable  for  tanning.  To  obtain  a  more  speedy  conclusion,  these 
experiments  were  in  Prussia,  made  upon  o/d,^  and  in  Baden  and  Wilrtembnrg  upon 
young  trees. 

In  WUrtemberg,  oak-bark  is  divided  for  market  into  the  three  followiDg  sorts : 

1.  Glossy  or  shtning  harkf  obtained  from  all  trees  less  than  12  centimeters  (4i  inches) 
in  diameter,  including  the  bark,  whether  creviced  or  not. 

2.  Average  hark,  i.  «.,  bark  both  of  stem  and  branches,  from  trees  and  shoots  cut  in 
the  working  of /tttaie,^  and  from  12  to  24  centimeters  (4^  to  9  inches)  in  thickness. 

3.  Coarse  bari,  including  the  bark  of  trunk  and  of  all  branches  of  trees  over  24 
centimeters  in  diameter. 

The  price  of  the  second  is  generally  seven-tenths  as  much  as  the  first,  and  the  third 
is  sold  separately,  the  unit  in  all  oases  being  the  onintal. 

Glossy  bark  is  found  chiefly  in  coppices  managed  specially  for  the  production  of  bark,' 
with  a  revolution  of  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  or  in  the  underwood  of  coppice  mingled 
with  large  timber;  or,  less  frequently,  in  the  trees  cut  in  the  tirst  thinning  of  futaie 
Average  Dark  comes  chiefly  from  the  younger  reserves  of  coppice,  mingled  with  largo 
timber,  and  thinning  of  trees  fifty  to  eighty  years  old.  Coarse  bark  comes  from  old 
oaks,  of  all  desoriptious,  wherever  it  appears  wonh  saving,  The  experiments  reported 
related  chiefly  to  the  firat  and  second  of  these  classes. 

The  experimente  are  described  in  detail,  and  tables  are  given  in  thirty-six  separate 
cases,  varied  to  meet  as  many  different  conditions  as  was  practicable,  and  in  each  cose 
showing — 

The  weight  of  green  wood  not  peeled. 

The  volume  of  wood  not  peeled. 

The  specific  gravity  of  wood  not  peeled. 

The  weight  of  green  wood  peeled. 

^  The  term  '*  VieUka  ioorcea,^  used  in  the  article  in  Kerue  dee  Eaux  et  ForSta^  from 
which  we  translate,  is  more  strictly  applied  to  trees  left  at  the  fifth  revolution  or 
thinning,  by  which  forest-reserves  are  brought  to  their  full  maturity. 

3  Term  applied  to  a  f oreet  raised  to  full  maturity,  and  from  which  portions  are 
thinned  out  from  time  to  time. 
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The  yolnme  of  a  st^re^  of  wood,  after  peeling. 
The  specific  gravity  of  green  wood,  peeled. 
The  weight  of  green  bark. 
The  yolnme  of  green  bark. 
The  specific  gravity  of  green  bark. 
The  weight  of  barK  dried  in  the  forest. 
The  volame  of  bark  dried  in  tlie  forest. 
The  specific  gravity  of  bark  dried  in  the  forest. 

Withoat  going'throngh  tJie  detaik  of  these  experiments  tlid  foUowing  comparison  of 
results  may  be  given : 

1.  The  volume  of  a  st^re  of  peelable  oak  increases  with  age^  and  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  wood.  In  the  case  of  trunks  from  peelable  forests  tiity-five  to  sixty-two  years 
old,  it  is  0.726  cubic  meters,  and  for  coppice,  0.521.  In  the  branches  and  trunks  of  full 
grown  trees  it  is  0.430  cubic  meten«,  and  for  the  branohcft  of  coppice  wood,  0.237. 

2.  The  quantity  of  bark  which  gives  a  st^re  of  wood  separately  is  not  proportional 
to  the  real  volume,  because  then  a  st^re  from  a  plantation  yioldinff  "  average  bark" 
should  yield  much  more  green  bark  than  one  yielding  ''glossy  ban:,''  while  the  pro- 
portion is  as  follows : 

A  st^re  of  peelable  wood  yields: 


Qroenbark. 


Barkdr'edln 
tba  forest. 


*'  GloMy  bark  "  fhnn  bmnohes  of  ooppioe 

"Average  bark"  from  branches  of  fall  grown  tree 

Bark  from  trunks  16  ye^rsold 

Bark  from  tmnks  S4  years  old 

Bark  trom  trunks  3d  years  old 

Bark  from  trunks  55  to  62  years  old 


Qmintalt. 
1.50 
S.:i5 
fi.OD 
8.74 
8.48 
8.30 


QidfOali. 
a  76 
1.30 
1.C8 
1.58 
1.49 
1.58 


3.  The  quantities  of  green  bark  which  a  cubic  meter  of  each  class  of  products  yields 
decreases  rapidly  as  the  tu;e  increases.  The  difference  is  less  rapid  in  bark  dried  in  the 
forest ;  and,  as  will  be  further  shown,  young  bark  loses  relatively  more  water  than 
that  which  is  old.  The  Justice  of  this  conclusion  will  appear  from  the  following  state- 
ment:* 


Green  baik. 


Bark  dried  in 
the  forest. 


"Glossy  bark "  tnm  branches  of  coppice 

"Average  bark  "  from  branches  of  imi  grown  trees 

Bark  from  tranks  16  years  old 

BiU'kfirom  tranks  84  years  old 

Bark  fh)m  trunks  38  years  old 

Bark  from  tranks  55  to  08  years  old 


Quintals, 
6.38 
5.46 
&18 
5.02 
4.68 
8.94 


QuintcU. 
.^V-O 
a  08 
8.61 
8.73 
8.76 
8.00 


4.  If  we  take  into  oocount  the  quantity  of  bark  produced,  as  compared  with  the 
whole  amount  of  oak  wood  of  all  kinds  (some  of  which  is  not  peelable),  the  production 
of  bark  will  remain  almost  constant  for  different  ages. 

A  cubic  meter  of  wood  of  all  kinds  yields  as  follows : 


Bark  from  coppices  16  years  old 

Bnrk  fix>m  oopploes  34  years  old 

Bark  from  coppices  38  years  old , 

Bark  from  reserves  55  to  68  years  old 


Green  bark. 


QtdnUUit. 

3.60 
3.84 
S.87 
&39 


Bark  dried  in 
the  forest. 


8.  CO 
8.18 
8. 89 
8.10 


*  The  8t^e  has  the  same  dimensions  as  the  cubic  meters  but  is  applied  to  articles  like 
wood,  which  are  piled  so  as  to  leave  interstices  between  the  pieces,  while  the  latter  is 
used  to  express  tbe  solid  contents,  no  allowance  for  vacant  places.  It  is  also  used  in 
measuring  charcoal. 

"According  to  M.  Bouvart  the  yield  of  dry  bark  is  103  kilograms  for  coppice  15 
years  old ;  102  kilograms  for  that  which  is  20  years  j  101  kilograms  for  25  years,  and  40 
kilograms  for  trees  48  years  old. 
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5.  The  yield  per  cent,  of  ^een  bark  from  freshly-oat  wood  diminisfaeB  in  proportion 
aa  the  age  incroasesy  and  it  u  the  same  from  the  foot  of  the  tmnk  toward  tne  top,  be- 
cause it  contains — 

Of  '*  glossy  bark/'  in  the  branches,  35  per  cent,  of  the  Tolame  of  fi»Bh]y-cat  wood« 

Of  "  average  bark/'  in  the  branches,  30  per  cent,  of  volnme. 

Of  "  gloasy  bark,"  in  the  tmnk,  27  per  cent,  of  volume. 

Of  "  average  bark,"  in  the  tronk^  18  per  cent,  of  volnme. 

It  also  results  from  all  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk^  from  the  soil  to  a  point  two  or  even  three  meters  above,  gives  a  much  less 
percent,  m  volume  of  bark  than  that  above  this  height. 

6.  The  loss  in  weight  on  the  amount  of  iKator  withdrawn  from  bark  by  drying  in  a 
forest  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  wood  is  of  greater  age,  and,  consequently,  from 
the  foot  of  the  tree  toward  the  top,  as  follows : 

Of ''  glossy  bark,"  of  the  branches,  49  per  cent,  in  weight. 

Of  "  average  bark/'  of  the  branches,  45  per  cent,  in  weight. 

Of  "  glossy  bark,"  of  the  trunk,  42  per  cent,  in  weight. 

Of  "  average  bark,"  in  the  trunk,  32  per  cent,  in  weight. 

It  also  results  from  all  experiments  that  the  loss  in  wright  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tmnk,  up  to  2  meters  in  height,  is  a  little  less — about  13  per  cent — than  that  which 
occurs  in  the  trunk  at  greater  height. 

7.  Likewise  the  loss  of  volume  which  green  bark  suffers  in  drying  in  the  forost  is 
less  for  wood  of  greater  age,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  less  at  the  foot  of  the  troe 
than  at  the  top,  it  being  as  follows : 

In  "  glossy  bark  "  of  the  branches  from  a  green  state,  41  per  cent. 

In  *'  average  bark  "  of  the  branches  from  a  green  state,  36  per  cent^ 

In  "  glossy  bark  "  of  the  trunk  in  a  green  state,  34  per  cent. 

In  **  average  bark  "  of  the  trunk  in  a  fce&a  state,  21  per  cent.  , 

The  decrease  of  percentage  in  volume  is  slightly  less  than  the  loss  per  cent,  in  weifcbt. 
The  difference  is  greater  with  bark  taken  from  stems  of  less  age  than  it  is  when  taken 
irom  those  that  aro  older. 

8.  The  volnme  is  almost  constant  for  a  given  w^ght  of  bark.  It  is  always  greater 
in  bark  dried  in  the  forest  than  in  green  bark,  and  it  also  increases  with  the  age  of 
peelable  wood. 

One  quintal  of  bark  measures  as  follows  in  cubic  meters : 


Green 
bark. 


Bark  dried 
in  the  for* 
eata. 


Olnssy  bark  from  the  biaaohes 

Average  bark  from  the  branches. . . . 

Bark  from  trunks  16  years  old 

Baf  k  from  tmnks  94  years  old 

Bark  from  tmnks  96  yeors  old 

Bark  from  tmnks  55  to  S3  years  old 


0.0590 
a0S50 
aOS35 
0.0559 
0.0587 
0.0025 


0.0C40 
0.0630 
0.0015 
0. 0035 
0.  C6«7 
0.0715 


For  this  purpose  it  would  be  convenient  to  employ  reduction-tables  for  converting 
oubic  meters  into  the  corresponding  weight  of  *'  glossy''  or  "  average"  bsffk/as  weU 
as  green  bark,  into  bark  that  was  forest-dried. 

9,  In  comparing  the  peelable  wood  of  the  tmnk  with  that  of  the  branches,  as  also 
the  bark  yielded  oy  the  stem  with  that  from  the  branches,  we  get  different  results, 
according  as  it  maj  be  "  glossy  "  or  "  average ''  bark. 

To  100  stores  of  oak  yielding  ''glossy  bark''  in  the  trunk  we  have  10.8  stores  of 
peelable  wood  in  the  branches. 

To  100  states  yielding  ''  average  bark  "  we  have  57.5  stores  of  peelable  wood  in  the 
branches. 

To  lOO  cubic  meters  of  oak  yielding ''  glossy  bark  "  in  the  tmnk  we  have  4.9  cubic 
meters  of  peelable  wood  in  the  branches. 

To  100  cubic  meters  yielding  "  average  bark  "  in  the  trunk  we  have  33  cubic  meters 
of  peelable  wood  in  the  branches. 

To  100  kilometers  of  green  " glossy  bark"  from  the  trunk  we  have  6.4  kilometers  in 
the  branches. 

To  100  kilograms  of  green  '*  average  bark"  from  the  tmnk  we  have  61  kilograms  in 
the  branches. 

To  100  kilograms  of  **  glossy  bark  "  from  the  tmnk,  dried  in  the  forest,  we  have  5.5 
kilograms  in  the  branches. 

To  100  kilograms  of  ^  average  bark"  from  the  tmnk,  dried  in  the  forest,  we  have 50 
kilograms  in  the  branches. 

10.  The  specific  weight  of  green  oak  wood  not  peeled  is  generally  uniform  in  young 
plantations.    But  in  older  trees  it  varies  between  0.94  to  1.00 ;  but  the  specific  weight 
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of  the  lower  parts  of  the  tmnk  (tip  to  3  meters  from  the  ground)  is  always  greater 
than  it  is  ahove. 

11.  The  specific  weight  of  green  wood  peeled,  is  always  greater  than  when  the  bark 
is  on,  and  varies  between  0.97  and  1.04,  and  the  specific  weight  c^  the  wood  alone  is 
always  greater  near  the  ground  than  it  is  higher  np. 

12.  Green  bark  is  always  lighter  than  green  wood.  The  specific  weight  of  green 
bark  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  tree  grows  older. 

13.  Bark  dried  in  the  forest  is  naturally  specificidly  lighter  than  green  bark,  and  this 
also  diminishes  as  the  tree  grows  older.  The  facts  stated  in  paragraphs  12  and  13  are 
shown  as  follows : 


Spooifio  weight. 


Glossy  bark  from  the  branches 

Average  bark  ttom  the  branches 

Glossy  bark  fhim  trees  16  years  old , 

Glossy  bark  from  trees  S4  years  old , 

Glossy  bark  from  trees  38  years  old 

Glossy  bark  firom  trees  55  to  03  years  old 


0.011 
0.910 
0.934 
0.905 
0.649 
0l807 


a784 
a790 

o.ei5 

0.768 
0.749 
0.699 


Although  the  above  experiments  upon  bark  in  its  green  state,  or  dried  in  the  forest, 
are  of  most  importance,  we  should  not  neglect  the  conditions  of  bark  dried  in  the  open 
air,  and  for  this  end  the  process  was  conducted  as  follows : 

From  the  various  kinds  of  bark  used  in  the  preceding  experiments,  there  was  weighed 
from  six  to  eight  kilograms  that  had  beeu  dried  in  the  forest,  and  its  volume  was 
ascertained.  Each  of  tne  specimens,  carefully  labeled,  were  then  collected  and  sent  in 
a  sack  to  Hohenheim,  and  there  kept  irom  the  end  of  May,  1B74,  to  the  end  of  April, 
1875,  in  a  small  house,  upon  planks,  perfectly  dry,  and  weU  exposed  to  the  air.  When 
completely  dry  thev  were  Bkgtkin  weighed,  piece  b^  piece,  on  a  warm,  dry  day,  with 
bright  sunlight,  and  their  vaiae  was  ascertained  with  great  exactness  by  a  xylometer. 
The  results  may  be  easily  stated  in  a  few  points : 

1.  Both  **  glossy  ^  and  '*  average  "  bark  from  the  trunk  lost,  in  passing  from  forest- 
dried  to  exposure  in  o^en  air,  4  per  cent.,  and  from  the  branches  5  per  cent.,  of  water. 
This  is  furtner  shown  m  the  first  column  of  the  next  table. 

2.  The  change  in  volume  in  passing  from  the  condition  of  forest-dried  to  drying  tn 
the  free  air  was  much  greater,  while  Irom  green  to  forest-dried  the  percentage  lost  by 
g  een  bark  was  much  more  than  the  relative  loss  of  volume,  the  results  being  oppo- 
site. The  di£ference  which  for  forest-dried  bark  exists  between  the  loss  of  weight  and 
loss  of  volume  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  compensated  in  its  further  drying  in  free 
air,  so  that  for  the  latter  the  volome  agrees  approximately  with  the  percentage  of 
weight  lost  by  evaporation.  It  disappears,  in  fact,  in  its  passage  from  forest-dried  to 
fall  drying,  the  amount  being  shown  m  the  second  colamn  of  the  following  table : 


For  glossy  bark  from  the  tmnk  .... 

For  average  bark  from  the  tmnk 

For  glossy  bark  from  the  branches. 
For  average  bark  from  the  branches 


to 

iZ 


>»»h' 


Pereent 
46 
99 

SO 


^•953 

S 
5 


Ptreent 
11 
11 
19 
90 


I  la 


PeromL 
51 
39 
60 
56 


3.  The  specific  weight  of  the  older  '^  glossy  bark''  from  the  trunk  (.%  years),  dried 
in  the  free  air,  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  dried  in  the  forest  (0.74,  instead  of  0.75), 
but  young  **  glossv  bark,''  on  the  contrary,  has  a  little  greater  density,  it  being  0.80  per 
cent,  at  the  age  ox  24  years,  0.86  per  cent,  at  16  years,  and  0.83  for  branches.    In  like 
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manner,  "  average  bark "  dried  in  tbe  free  air  Agrees  almost  with  that  dried  in  the 
forest,  it  being  0.69  for  the  trunk  and  0.78  for  the  branches. 

4.  The  VAlome  of  a  given  weisht  of  bark  dried  in  the  free  air  soaroely  differs  from 
that  dried  in  the  forest,  a  qnint^  baring  the  following  contents  in  cabio  meters : 


Glotsy  bark  from  branolics 

Average  bark  from  brmnobes 

B.irk  from  treee  16  yeu8  old 

Bark  from  trMs  34  yean  old 

Bark  ttom  trees  38  year*  old 

Bark  from  trees  55  to  ttS  years  old 


I 


O 


0.0550 
COS-IO 
0.0535 
0.0553 
a05d7 
a  0635 


v  s 

•a  g 


a  0640 
0.0630 
0.0G15 
0.0635 
Q.0667 
0.0715 


1. 


1 


0.0610 

<».oeao 

0, 0575 
0.0635 
0.0675 
a  0735 


THE  ST71CA0  AS  A  MATEBIAIi  FOB  TANNINC^. 

Next  after  the  oak  and  hemlock,  we  should  mention  the  sumac,  of  which 
several  species  of  the  Ehtts^  but  chiefly  the  22.  glabra  and  E,  tyhinaj  afford 
with  OS  the  principal  supplies. 

The  snmac  best  suited  for  tanning  and  dyeing  purposes  grows  wild  tn 
a  belt  of  country  extending  from  Maryland,  down  through  the  Atlantic 
States  to  Georgia,  and  through  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  and  in  portions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  northern  cli- 
mate appears  too  cool  for  developing  the  tanning  properties  of  this 
plant  to  the  best  advantage,  although  large  quantities  of  the  leaves 
gathered  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  are  sold  to  the  tanners  of  goat- 
skins, who  put  it  in  vats  to  strengthen  up  and  keep  the  sewed  skins 
from  leaking!  and  it  is  used  by  many  tanners 40  brighten  the  color  of 
their  leather. 

The  State  of  Virginia  at  present  takes  the  lead  in  the  production  of 
sumac,  and  the  business  of  collecting,  grinding,  and  packing  is  carried 
on  at  Bichmond,  Fredericksburg,  Alexandria,  Oulpeper,  Winchester, 
and  perhaps  other  places.  The  season  for  picking  begins  about  the  first 
of  July  and  ends  the  last  of  September,  or  with  the  first  frost,  for  when 
the  leaves  turn  red  in  autumn,  they  are  no  longer  of  value.  The  tan- 
ning properties  of  the  sumac  reside  in  the  leaves,  and  only  these  should 
be  gathered,  and  the  difference  of  value  in  this  article  is  found  often  to 
depend  very  much  upon  the  care  with  which  the  leaves  are  gathered 
and  dried.  Tbe  blossoms  and  berries,  as  well  as  the  stems,  should  be 
thrown  out.  It  should  be  dried  in  the  shade.  When  cured,  it  is  taken 
to  the  mills  and  ground  by  being  placed  under  heavy  wooden  wheels, 
rolling  in  circles,  at  the  ends  of  axles  attached  to  a  revolving  shaft. 
Tliese  grinding'Wheels  are  inclosed  in  a  dose  covering  to  keep  in  the 
abundant  dust  that  rises.  Those  used  in  Virginia  are  somewhat  expen^ 
si ve,  but  in  Sicily  they  grind  the  leaves  in  a  very  primitive  manner  under 
stone  wheels  on  a  stone  bed. 


OXTLTIVATION  OP  THE  OORK-TBEE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  185S,  and,  it  is  believed,  at  an  earlier  period,  quantities  of  ncoms 
from  the  cork-oak  were  procured  from  the  south  of  Spain,  and  distrib- 
uted from  the  Patent  Office  to  those  sections  of  the  country  where  it 
was  thought  they  would  thrive.  A  report  made  at  the  close  of  1875, 
from  Winnsborough,  S.  O.,  shows  that  all  the  acorns  planted  in  185& 
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came  op  and  made  healthy  plants.  Three  of  these  are  now  about 
tweuty-foar  feet  high  and  over  27  inches  in  circamference.  Tvro  trees, 
at  least,  are  flourishing  at  Orangeburg,  S.  0.,  and  there  are  probably 
elsewhere  in  the  South  examples  of  successful  planting  of  this  tree. 
The  cork-oak  requires  a  warm  climate ;  but  the  Southern  States  and 
Oaliforoia  appear  perfectly  well  adapted  to  its  wants.  The  leaves  are 
evergreen,  like  the  live-oak,  and  it  is  of  slow  growth.  An  acorn  of  the 
corkoak,  planted  in  1862,  at  Santa  Barbara,  Gal.,  has  grown  to  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  and  covers  more  than  this  breadth  of  ground.  At 
one  foot  from  the  ground  it  measures  40  inches  in  girth,  and  at  G  feet, 
where  its  branches  begin,  it  is  30  inches.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  the  cork  apparently  of  the  best  quality.^ 

In  its  native  countries  the  cork-tree  is  peeled  once  in  eight  or  ten 
years,  beginning  when  25  or  30  years  old,  and  care  is  taken  not  to  injure 
the  inner  bark.  A  new  layer  of  cork  forms  readily,  and  the  tree  seems 
to  thrive  under  the  treatment,  and  lives  to  a  great  age.  The  importance 
of  cork  as  an  article  of  commerce  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables. 
The  unmanufactured  article  has  since  1871  been  imported  free  of  duties. 
Upon  manufactured  cork  the  duty  is  now  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

ImportiUion  of  cork  (unvmnufaciwrtd)  in  T90&»i  years. 


Teura. 

Valae. 

natiea 
(30  per  cent). 

Ymutsl 

ValoA. 

186!)-*70 

$997,907  41 

99.971  44 

966, 644  97 

484,348  04 

•69,379  99 
97,891  44 
Free. 

187a-'73 

|64v%99e00 
435,970  00 
383,005  00 
606^160  00 

1870-'71 

1873-'74 

1874-*75 

1871-72 

1875-'76 

ImportaiUm  of  manvfactttrod  corks  in  roosnt  years. 


Yean, 

Valae. 

Dultos 
(50  per  cent). 

Yean. 

Valae. 

Datiea 
(SO  per  cent). 

1869-70 

$171, 849  99 

144. 578  08 

19.\4d0  33 

5,333  00 

•85,994  96 

79,989  05 

09, 740  10 

9;6C6  SO 

l879-'73 

•154,969  88 

115, 797  93 

10S,:«i5  86 

74,384  90 

•46,980  96 

ie70-'71 

1873-'74 

34,718  16 

1871-'7a 

1874-'75 

31, 000  75 

187»-'73 

1875-76 

93,318  47 

LEAVES  FOB  TOUAOE. 

In  Europe,  the  leaves  of  trees,  more  especially  of  the  ash,  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  forage  for  domestic  animals  in  winter.  With  us,  in 
the  new  settlements,  a  pioneer's  team  and  little  group  of  domestic  ani- 
mals have  often  been  helped  through  the  first  winter  in  the  wilderness 
by  ^'  browzing  f  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  American  farmer 
will  ever  gather  leaves  from  the  woods  as  an  article  of  fodder  for  his 
stock,  nor  will  he,  if  he  understands  their  value  in  the  formation  of 
humus  and  fertilization  of  the  soil,  allow  them  to  be  wasted  or  burned. 

FORESTS  AS  A  SHELTEB  FOB  GAlSfE. 

This  use  of  forests,  which  formed  the  earliest,  and  in  some  cases  still 
forms  a  principal  reason  for  their  preservation,  implies  a  privileged  class 
which  does  not  exist  among  us ;  and  hence  there  is  little  probability 
that  this  feature  of  forest  management  will  ever  assume  in  this  country 

^  Santa  Barbara  Weekly  Frees,  January  27, 1877. 
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any  importance  beyond  what  may  incidentally  relate  to  city  parks  and 
limited  tracts  that  may  be  owned  by  associations  of  sportsmen.  The 
iierm  ^^Far$tund  Jagd^  (forest  and  hnnting)  is  inseparably  connected 
with  German  forest  literatare  and  law,  and  the  care  and  feeding  of  game 
is.  a  regular  branch  of  education  in  the  forest  schools  of  that  country. 
The  government  derives  some  revenue  from  the  sale  of  hnnting  licenses.  ^ 

BAICA0SS  FBOH  POKB8T  FIBB& 

The  losses  resulting  from  running  fires  are  within  the  observation  of 
all,  as  no  district  of  considerable  extent  in  the  country  has  been  entirely 
free  from  them,  and  in  very  many  places  their  effects  are  sadly  apparent 
in  the  blackened  trunks  of  dead  trees,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  younger 
growth  of  rapidly-growing  but  inferior  kinds  of  timber  in  the  place  of  for- 
ests that  were  in  full  maturity  and  of  great  vtUue.  One  of  the  theories  ac- 
counting for  the  prairies,  ascribes  them  to  the  fires  annually  set  by  Indians' 
for  driving  game,  or  for  favoring  the  growth  of  grass  that  should  attract 
deer  and  other  game  to  this  pastumge;  and  so  far  as  relates  to  '^  oak 
openings,"  ^'  barrens,"  and  the  prairies  east  of  the  Mississippi,  this  theory 
has  the  strongest  ground  of  probability.  However  this  may  De,  we  have 
these  facts  before  us,  that  tearcely  a  >ear  passes  without  the  occurrence 
of  forest  fires  of  sufficient  extent  to  attract  public  notice^  that  they  are 
particularly  prevalent  in  seasons  of  protracted  drought,  and  more  fre- 
quent from  year  to  year  as  these  droughts  become  more  frequent  and 
more  widespread  in  their  effect.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  some  of  these 
cases  of  destruction,  and  some  of  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

Fires  occur  more  or  less  extensively  among  the  timber  In  the  mount- 
ain regions  of  the  Territories,  and  some  of  these  have  proved  exceed- 
ingly destructive.  Early  in  1860  and  in  18G2,  fires  of  unusual  extent 
and  severity  overran  portions  of  the  country  westward  from  Laramie 
plains,  now  Wyoming  Territory,  spreading  with  such  fearful  rapidity 
that  neither  man  nor  wild  beasts  could  escape,  and  burning  not  only  the 
timber,  but  the  turf  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  Seedling-pines 
sprang  up  in  parts  of  this  burnt  district  in  great  abundance,  with  a 
mixture  of  cottonwood  and  other  species,  but  so  dense  that  a  large  num- 
ber died  out  when  three  or  four  years  old. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  1871  were  unusually  dry,  with  prevailing 
southwesterly  winds,  the  rain-fall  being  less,  and  the  evaporation  more, 
than  the  general  annual  average.  These  conditions  favored  the  spread 
of  forest  fires  in  the  Kocky  Mountain  region,  and  throughout  the  North- 
western States,  which  will  long  be  remembered,  like  the  Chicago  fire  of 
the  same  year,  for  their  extreme  severity  and  great  extent.  The  fires 
in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  were  altogether  unprecedented,  and  swept 
not  only  through  forests  but  even  cultivated  farms  and  through  villages, 
taking  everything  in  their  course.  Including  the  surface  overrun  in  the 
prairie  region  as  well  as  in  forests,  the  area  swept  by  the  flames  in  that 
year  must  have  been  many  thousands  of  square  miles.'  The  pecuniary 
loss  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  estimate,  as  no  data  were  collected.  It 

iln  1851-'52  there  were  87,235  licenses  sold ;  in  1856  there  were  91,491,  the  incruase 
being  aboat  the  same  as  that  of  the  popalation.  The  percentage  of  honteis  was  0.478, 
or  aboat  1.76  per  cent,  of  the  males  over  20  years  of  a«e. 

'  In  British  India  the  hiU  people  have  a  tradition  that  the  bnming  of  forests  has  a 
salntarv  effect.  This  is  kept  ahve  by  actual  experience  of  the  increased  healthfolness 
of  the  districts  after  fires.^(Induxfi  Forester,  n  p.  271.) 

'Paper  by  Prof.  L  A.  Lapham.  Sepi^t  of  Chuf  Signal-Offioer,  War  D^^artment,  1872, 
p.  186. 
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mast  bave  atnonnted  to  hondreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  All  accoants 
agree  in  stating  that  a  dry  and  strong  southwest  wind  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  the  flames,  and,  so  far  as  we  bave  records,  the  percentage 
of  moistnre  was  extremely  low.^ 

The  forests  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  were  ravaged  by  fires  in 
the  fall  of  1876,  and  the  mountains  of  Delaware  and  Snllivan  Ooanties, 
New  York,  have  been  repeatedly  burnt  over  in  recent  years.  A  dry, 
sandy  region  on  the  eastern  border  of  Lewis  Oounty  and  the  *'  pine 
plains  "  of  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  have  been,  time  and  again,  over- 
run with  fires.  In  other  sections,  once  covered  with  pine  forest,  the  tim- 
ber is  now  replaced  by  ferns,  huckleberry,  and  blackberry  bushes,  which 
the  calcined  soil  is  scarcely  able  to  support,  but  which  may  in  a  long 
course  of  years,  if  not  again  burnt  over,  bring  fertility  back  in  sufi^ient 
amount  to  bear  trees  of  some  value. 

A  fire  got  started  in  the  woods  May  14, 1877,  near  Clinton  Mills,  Clin- 
ton County,  New  York,  which  consumed  several  lumbering-villages  and 
establishments,  and  burnt  over  a  large  area  of  forest,  destroying  stand- 
ing timber  beyond  means  of  computation,  besides  a  very  large  amount 
in  lumber  and  other  prox>erty.  Extensive  fires  prevailed  the  same  sea- 
son in  the  woods  of  Yermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  and 
in  Canada,  Wisconsin,  and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

New  Jersey  has  suffered  from  forest  fires,  especially  on  the  Blue 
Mountain,  in  the  extreme  northwest,  and  throughout  a  wide  region  of 
pine  woods  bounded  on  the  north  by  Metedeconk  Creek,  south  by  Ben- 
in's Creek,  and  west  by  the  marl  line.  This  region  extending  to  the 
coast,  and  comprising  a  million  or  more  of  acres,  having  been  stripped 
of  wood  for  charcoal,  has  repeatedly  been  the  scene  of  destructive  fires, 
increasing  within  the  past  few  years  in  extent  of  damage,  a  single  fire 
sometimes  running  over  thousands  of  acres.  In  1866  one  swept  over 
10,000  acres;  the  burnt  district  reaching  from  Tuckerton  to  West 
Creek,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  westward.  In  1870-'71  nearly  the  whole 
wooded  portion  of  Bass  Township,  Burlington  County,  was  burnt  over. 
In  1871  two  fires  in  Ocean  County  bum^  over  30,000  acres,  and  the 
whole  county  is  overrun  about  once  in  20  years  by  fire.  In  1872,  owing 
to  the  long  drought  in  summer  and  autumn,  fires  were  fi*equent  in 
Southern  New  Jersey,  one  in  August  burning  £rom  15  to  20  square  miles, 
worth,  before  the  fire,  from  $10  to  $30,  and  alter  it  from  $2  to  $4  per  acre. 
These  risks  have  reduced  the  salability  of  woodlands  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. These  fires  were  formerly  started  generally  from  coalings  on  brush 
burning,  but  latterly  for  the  most  part  by  locomotives,  which  have  done 
the  greatest  damage.' 

On  account  of  these  fires  so  frequently  running  over  this  part  of  the 
State,  there  is  but  little  large  timber,  although  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  surface  is  wooded ;  and  the  residents  are  obliged  to  import  nearly  all 
the  lumber  required  for  use.  Ship-building  has  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  and  the  products  of  the  forests  may  be  said  to  be  cord-wood 
and  charcoal,  instead  of  timber  for  construction  and  use  in  the  arts* 
Worse  than  this,  the  vegetable  mold  in  the  soil  is  burned  out,  and  the 
possibility  of  reproduction  reduced  to  narrowest  limits,  or  altogether 

^  Some  estimates  placed  the  k)88  by  iires  in  1871,  equal  to  the  ordinary  conaumption 
of  the  country  for  ten  years. 

*  There  is  also  a  growing  belief  that  some  have  been  set  by  wood-choppers  and  char- 
coal-burners to  make  business  for  themselyes,  in  ooaling  the  wood  which  otherwise 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  for  the  more  yaluable  lumber  of  older  growths.  In  many 
cases  it  is  not  actual  incendiarism,  but  carelessnesSi  perhaps  intentional,  that  in  this 
way  gives  additional  work  to  these  people. — {B^^t  of  ih0  New  Jersey  Siute  Board'of 
AgricuUare,  1874,  i,  60,  from  which  most  of  the  above  facta  are  derived.) 
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prevented.'  Moreover,  the  climate  has  been  injarionsly  afifected,  and 
droughts  are  mach  more  common  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  dry  and 
parched  nature  of  the  whole  country  thns  stripped  of  its  vegetable  cov- 
ering, and  left  as  a  *'  blackened  desert." 

In  an  article  by  Charles  E.  Elmer,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  in  the  report 
above  cited,  some  fects  and  suggestions  are  given  that  are  worthy  of 
notice,    fie  says :     ' 

The  year  1872  is  noted,  the  coantiy  over,  for  the  extent  and  destrnction  of  timber- 
land  b  j  fires.  Tme  it  is  tnat  the  extent  of  bnminK  was  prinoipallv  o  wing  to  the  remark, 
ably  eontinned  dry  weather  from  early  spring  nntil  early  fall.  I  have  endeavored  to  as- 
certain, measarably,  the  |(reat  lo9S  by  these  treqoent  and  destniotive  fires,  bnt  without 
saccess.  To  assert  that  100,000  acres  have  been  burnt  over  within  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  at  a  money  loss  in  timber  of  $1,000,000,  would  sorely  be  within  the  bounds  of 
tmth.  These  fires  have  been  occasioned  by  the  careless  ubc  (I  say  careless,  when  no 
consideration  was  given  to  the  great  droneht  and  the  remarkably  dry  condition  of  the 
soil,  and  of  aU  things  lying  thereon,)  of  what  is  called  firing  to  bnra  sedge  upon  old 
fields  and  hruah  upon  new  clearings.  From  these  causes  much  waste  of  valuable  tim- 
ber has  been  made,  the  escape  fire  extending  for  many  miles,  when  under  ordinary 
circurostances  it  would  have  been  limited  to  a  few  rods. 

The  damage  occasioned  by  sparks  ftom  locomotiyes  has  been  almost  beyond  compu- 
tation, as  to  the  extent  of  acres  and  loss  of  timber,  which  under  the  average  moist- 
ure of  the  atmosphere  and  soil  could  hardly  have  occurred  at  all.  These  relations  are 
facte  known  to  nil  men,  and  likely  to  occur  again  under  like  combination  of  circum- 
stances.   Now,  OS  to  a  remedy  to  be  had  by  force  of  law. 

It  has  been  and  is  held  as  law  in  England  that  fire  communicated  by  a  passing  en- 
gine is  prima  fade  proof  of  negligence  in  its  use,  and  the  onus  is  placed  on  the  com- 
pany to  show  that  there  has  b^n  no  negligence ;  that  the  engine  was  in  proper  order, 
properly  run ;  had  all  known  appliances  to  prevent  fire  from  escaping,  and  that  the 
track  of  the  road  was  alike  guarded.  And  this  upon  the  ground  &at  fire  being  a 
dangerous  element  the  legal  re8i>on8ibility  is  placed  upon  those  using  it  to  the  damage 
of  others  to  show  that  lUl  and  every  proper  precaution  and  care  was  had  in  its  use. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  if  a  man  uses  a  dan£;eroua  article  upon  his  own  land,  he  is 
bound,  at  his  peril,  to  keep  it  there,  and  cannot  be  excused  for  its  escape,  unices  it  be 
by  the  act  of  Gk>d  or  some  overpowering  force.  In  this  country  this  strict  ruling  has 
been  greatly  relaxed,  although  it  may  be  tme  yet  that,  in  some  of  the  States,  railroads, 
as  also  persons  (for  the  same  rule  must  hold  good  as  to  both),  are  held  to  the  strict 
English  rule. 

In  eome  other  States,  as  in  our  own,  I  think  it  is  determined  that  the  railroads  are 
not  responsible  for  a  communicated  fire,  while  doing  the  lawful  act  of  running  their 
engines,  unless  guilty  of  ''  negligence  or  folly,"  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
plain  tiff  to  show  the  negligence ;  and  directing  that,  with  due  diligence  and  proper  care, 
a  railroad  is  not  otherwise  liable  for  commuuicating  fire  than  as  an  individual  is  for 
firing  his  neighbor's  property  by  an  accidental  spark  from  his  chimney.  What  con- 
stitutes this  *^  aegligence  and  folly  "  is  for  the  determination  of  a  Jury,  each  case  de- 
pending upon  the  &cts  edueed  In  evidence,  and  ofttimee  upon  the  favorable  or  un- 
favorable standing  of  the  railroad  in  the  community  in  which  the  trial  is  had. 

Another  yexations  question,  troublesome  alike  to  the  courts  and  railroads,  is,  how 
far  the  liability  extends,  even  in  case  of  negligence ;  whether  only  the  person  imme- 
diately damaged,  or  those  damaged  beyond,  so  far  as  the  fire  shaU  extend  t  They  say 
the  damage  Myond  the  immediate  firing  is  too  remote  to  hold  them  to  account.  U  pon 
this  our  own  courts  have  not  formally  passed.  •  •  •  How  can  there  be  a  preventive 
had  against  such  losses  as  have  occurred  from  fire  in  1872,  under  like  circumstances 
of  great  and  continued  drought,  by  the  rulings  of  courts  or  b^  statutory  provisions  t 
The  great  railroad  highways  for  passage  and  freight,  extending  all  over  the  United 
States,  have  revolutionized  society  and  business,  making  rich  the  people  thereof,  and 
increasing  in  value  each  acre  of  land  through  or  near  which  the  iron  highway  runs. 
If  by  law  you  require  them  to  run  their  engines  with  smoke-stacks  so  constructed  so 
that  no  spark  shall  escape,  then  you  diminish  the  speed  unreasonably  asked  for  by 
travelers,  at  great  risk  of  life,  and  you  in  a  great  measure  destroy  the  motive-power 
by  removing  the  necessary  draught.  If  by  law  you  hold  them  to  the  strict  English 
mle,  that  any  firing  is^pHMa/acw  evidence  of  negligence,  and  put  the  onus  of  proof 
on  tbero^  and,  in  addition,  hold  them  to  answer  for  all  damages,  however  remote  from 
the  origin  of  the  fire,  and  abolish  the  rule  of  law  that  where  the  injury  is  the  result  of 
concurrent  negligence  in  both  plaintiff  and  defendant,  no  suit  can  be  maintained — as 
might  be  held  to  be  the  case  where  the  owner  allows  tne  dry  brush  and  leaves  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  woods  beside  the  railroad  track^might  it  not  work  ruin  to  those  com- 
panies which  are  doing  so  much  to  build  up  and  enrich  the  country  %  I  ^rant  (hat 
many  of  these  companies  are  becoming  too  powerful  and  perhaps  dangerous  in  the  use 
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of  their  streng^tb,  and  need  Bnrely  very  mnch  restraint ;  bat  we  are  now  cooBidering 
additional  legislation  to  gaard  against  losses  by  fire  occasioned  by  them  in  the  practioe 
of  their  lawful  bosiaess,  and  I  confess  that  I  cannot  suggest  any  other  than  those 
hinted  at  above,  and  must  admit  ihat  the  propriety  of  them  may  be  qnestionable,  and 
may  not  be  effective  to  that  end. 

The  Commissioner  of  Crown-Lands  in  the  province  of  Qaebec,  in  his 
report  of  1871,  speaking  of  the  precautions  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  timber-landSy  says : 

The  most  formidable  agent  in  the  destmctlon  of  oar  forests  is,  certainly^^rft  All 
the  most  active  operations  in  Inmbering  which  have  taken  place  since  the  settlement 
of  the  coontry,  and  all  those  which  are  likely  to  take  place  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
have  not  caoseicl  and  will  not  cause  to  onr  forests  so  .mnch  devastation  as  this  one  de- 
stroying element  has  effected  np  to  the  present  time. 

In  a  report  on  forestry  and  forests  of  Canada,  by  H.  G.  Jolly,  mem- 
ber of  the  Dominion  Conncil  of  Agriculture,^  it  is  estimated  that  more 
pine-timber  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  than  has  been  cut  down  and  taken  out 
by  the  lumbermen^  the  injury  extending  as  well  to  the  young  trees,  upon 
which  future  supplies  must  depend,  as  to  the  timber  already  mature. 
After  enumerating  the  means  employed  in  Europe  for  extinguishing 
forest-fires,  such  as  calling  out  a  large  population  by  alarm-bells,  and 
directing  their  labors,  under  the  guidance  of  acknowledged  leaders,  the 
maintenance  of  safety-strips^  or  clear  spaces  through  the  forests,  and 
other  means  of  defense  against  spreading  fires,  he  justly  remarks  that 
none  of  these  can  be  applied  extensively  in  this  country,  and  that  onr 
main  dependence  must  be  upon  prevention. 

CANADIAN  LEGISLATION  IN  BELATION  TO  FOBEST-FIBES. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Quebec,  as- 
sented to  December  24, 1870,  respecting  the  clearing  of  lands  and  Xbj6 
protection  of  forests  against  fires : 

1.  No  standing  treei  shmh,  or  other  plant  in  any  forest,  or  within  a  mile  of  a  forest, 
is  to  he  set  fire  to  at  anv  time. 

2.  No  pile  of  wood,  branches,  or  brnshwood,  or  fallen  trees,  tnrf,  peat,  stnmps,  or 
fiillf  n  timber  is  to  be  set  on  fire  in  a  forest,  or  within  a  mile,  except  for  clearing  land, 
and  then  only  between  September  1  and  Jnly  1. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  provisions,  fires  may  be  made  in  or  near  a  forest  to  ob- 
tain warmth,  or  to  oook,  or  for  industrial  purposes,  as  the  making  of  tar,  turpentine, 
charcoal,  ashes,  &o.,  but  if  between  May  15  and  October  15,  wiui  the  following  con* 
ditions.    The  person  making  the  fire  must — 

1.  Select  a  place  where  there  is  the  least  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  dead  wood, 
branches,  brush,  dry'leaves,  or  resinous  trees. 

2.  Clean  the  place  of  all  vegetable  matter  within  a  radius  of  25  feet,  if  for  the  in- 
dustries, or  witnin  4  feet  as  regards  fires  for  warmth  or  cooking. 

3.  Totally  extinguishing  the  fire  before  leaving  the  place. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  drop  or  throw  down  a  burning  match,  ashes  of  a  pipe,  cigars, 
waddmg  of  fire-arms,  or  other  burning  substaoces,  without  extinguishing  the  fire  at 
once.  The  penalty  prescribed  is  a  fine  of  $50  and  costs,  or  imprisonment  not  over  three 
months.  Prosecution  to  be  begun  within  three  months,  and  one-half  of  the  fine  to  go 
to  the  prosecutor.  Any  Justice  of  the  peace,  himself  viewing  the  act,  may  impose  the 
penalty  without  further  proof^  and  all  employ^  of  the  department  of  crown-lands, 
land-surveyors,  and  wood-rangers  in  the  employment  of  the  crown-lands,  were  declared 
esiHi^j/Scio  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

PEEOAUTIONS  AGAINST  INJURY  FROM  PIBB   AXONa  BAILBOADB,  AND 

GTHBBWISE. 

The  freqaeot  occurrence  of  forest-fires  along  railroad-lines,  and  gre^t 
losses  that  occar  from  the  baming  of  property  from  this  cause,  leads  us 

1  Bes^  t(f  ike  Minuter  of  AgriculUre  for  1877.    Appendix  i,  p.  1  to  20. 
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to  GODsider  the  measares  available  for  their  prevention.    Among  these 
may  be  suggested  the  following : 

1.  Vigilant  watohisg,  and  an  extra  number  of  watchmen  In  on  exceptionally  dry 
time,  with  suitable  provision  of  water  where  there  is  great  probability  of  its  being 
needed. 

2.  Arrangements  for  notifying  by  telegraph,  and  for  bringing  by  railroad,  a  safB- 
cient  amoant  of  aid»  in  case  of  dangerous  lorest-flres. 

3.  The  clearing  away  of  litter  and  other  combustible  materials,  or  the  entire  clear- 
ing of  woodlands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  track,  with  the  view  of  lessening 
the  danger  from  fire. 

4.  Planting  safety-belts,  as  in  Europe,  where  a  strip  of  birch  is  set  on  each  side  of  a 
railroad-track,  where  it  passes  through  a  pine  forest. 

5.  The  careftil  bnmine  off  of  dry  gras**,  piles  of  decayed  ties,  and  other  inflammable 
material,  at  a  season  wnen  the  fire  would  not  be  apt  to  escape,  and  with  a  sufficient 
force  at  hand  to  prevent  this  accident. 

6.  In  improved  eonstruction  of  locomotives,  to  prevent  danger  from  sparks,  and  if 
this  implies  less  speed,  from  reduction  of  draught — ^a  modification  of  time-tables  to  snit 
this  arrangementi  at  least  through  the  dangerous  season. 

A  law  making  a  man  liable  for  damages  cansed  to  others  by  fires  that 
he  has  kindled  would  be  of  service  so  far  as  it  enforced  caution  upon 
owners  of  property,  but  something  more  would  be  needed  in  the  way  of 
personal  punishment  with  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  The  only 
remedy  would  be  a  law  declaring  the  act  of  setting  fire  to  woods  a  crime 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case* 

In  all  of  the  States  provision  is  made  directly  or  indirectly  for  pre- 
venting the  malicious  firing  of  woods,  by  fines  and  penalties,  bat  there 
is  ])erhaps  no  one  of  these  statutes  bat  that  might  be  improved  by  pro- 
viding more  strictly  against  the  careless  nse  of  fire,  and  for  their  more 
speedy  extinguishment  when  once  started,  by  giving  power  to  local 
magistrates  for  calling  out  the  aid  of  citizens  in  case  of  great^  danger, 
which  can  now  generally  be  done  only  by  the  voluntary  act  of  individ- 
uals. Amendments  are  more  especially  needed  to  our  laws  that  shall 
enforce  caution,  in  the  use  of  matches,  in  smoking,  in  hunting,  in  the 
building  of  camp-fires,  in  charcoal-making,  and  in  clearing  lands,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  railroads,  as  hereinbefore  specified.^ 

SPECIAL  LEGISLATION  IN  FRANCE  FOR  PBEVENTTNa  FIRES  IN  FORESTS 

tlNUSUALLY  LIABLE  TO  CONFLAORATION. 

The  repeated  and  disastrous  fires  in  the  region  of  Maures  and  I'Est^rel, 
some  40  by  70  miles  in  extent,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Kice  and  Marseilles,  led  the  administration  a  few  years  since  to 
make  special  investigations,  with  the  view  of  finding  the  proper  means 

1  In  the  colonial-land  grants  of  New  York  it  was  not  nnnsnal  to  include  in  the  patent 
restrictions  upon  the  setting  of  forest-fires,  and  reservations  of  timher  for  the  royal 
navy. 

As  an  example  of  these  restrictions,  we  will  notice  them  as  given  in  a  patent  for  a 
tract  north  of  the  Mohawk  River,  granted  to  William  Coshy,  Jane  1,  1739.  The 
grantees  were  not  (or  others  hy  their  privity,  consent,  or  proonrement)  to  "  set  on  fire  or 
bnm  the  woods  on  the  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  so  as  to  destroy,  impair,  or 
hinder  the  growth  of  any  of  the  trees  there  that  are  or  may  be  fit  for  masts,  planks, 
knees,  or  otner  timber  fit  for  the  nse  of  the  royal  navy.** 

This  is  however,  not  to  hinder  the  grantees  "  from  sach  homing  of  the  woods,  or  cut- 
ting down  or  falling  of  the  trees  that  are  or  shall  be  growing  or  oeing  on  the  above- 
granted  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  shall  be  necessary  or  condncive  to  the  clearing 
or  effectnaUy  cnltivatmg  t>he  same  lands  or  any  part  thereof,  or  to  or  for  their  own  nses. 
And  we  do  hereby  further  declare  that  by  the  said  homing  of  the  woods  is  only  mean( 
and  intended  that  onr  said  grantees,  their  heirs  and  assicns,  are  to  be  restrained  only 
from  setting  fire  to  and  bnraing  any  timber  or  trees  whilst  they  are  standing  and 
growing  upon  the  above-granted  lands  or  any  part  thereof." 
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for  prevention.  The  wooded  sarCaoe  exposed  to  these  fires,  amounted 
to  111,331  hectares,  mostly  in  the  department  of  Yar,  of  which  S8,978 
belonged  to. private  owners,  21,402  to  communes,  and  7,951  to  the 
State.  The  commission  appointed  for  these  inquiries  sought  to  study 
the  circumstances,  discover  the  causes,  and  devise  the  remedies. 

As  the  conditions  were  not  unlike  those  that  may  be  met  with  in  this 
country,  this  matter  becomes  one  of  practical  interest.  The  region 
possessed  a  rich  soil,  was  exposed  to  an  ardent  sun,  and  was  watered 
by  abundant  rains  at  a  season  most  proper  for  giving  exceptional  vigor 
to  forest  vegetation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  abundant  accumulation 
of  litter.  But  it  was  also  at  certain  seasons  liable  to  protracted  droughts, 
and  then  the  least  careless  spark  would  start  a  fire  which,  in  a  strong 
wind,  nothing  could  stop  until  the  tinder  upon  the  ground  was  burnt 
off.  The  forests  wore  of  the  most  valuable  kinds — chestnut,  corkoak, 
and  maritime  pine — and  suffered  severely  in  these  running  flres.^ 

In  studying  the  causes^  the  commission  ascribed  the  least  to  malevo- 
lence ;  next,  carelessness  of  hunters  and  smokers :  and  most  to  want  of 
sufficient  care  in  the  use  of  fires  set  under  the  forms  of  ^^  taiUades^^ 
^^issarU^^  and  ^^eoobuages.^^  These  practices  belong  to  the  traditions 
of  an  age  of  ignorance  rather  than  to  the  precepts  of  enlightened  for- 
estry, which  might  be  difficult  to  wholly  prevent,  but  should  be  kept 
within  the  limits  of  safe  control.  Such  rubbish  must  at  times  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  chief  difficulty  was  to  do  it  safely. 
«The  remedies  proposed  consisted,  first,  in  a  modification  of  the  code, 
imposing  severe  regulations  in  the  use  or  fires,  which  were  to  be  set  only 
when  licensed  by  the  prefect  upon  the  advice  of  proper  authorities ;  next, 
in  the  construction  of  a  net- work  of  roads  and  trenches,  running  through 
the  forests  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  fires  and  to 
afford  effectual  lines  of  defense.  These  were  to  be  kept  at  all  times  clear 
of  combustible  materials.  The  roads  were  to  be  from  20  to  50  meters 
wide,  and  boundary-lines  between  adjacent  owners  were  to  be  thus  kept 
open,  half  on  each  side  of  the  line,  and  at  their  joint  expense.  A  grant 
of  600,000  was  made  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  ministry  of 
finances,  this  being  half  the  cost  of  constructing  the  net- work  of  cleared 
spaces  through  the  forests,  the  remainder  being  paid  by  the  owners. 
This  special  law  was  limited  in  its  operation  to  twenty  years,  and  was 
promulgated  on  the  27th  of  July,  1870.* 

The  French  forest-code  contains  the  following  articles  with  respect  to 

iFrom  1838  to  1848,  40,000  hectares  were  barnt  over,  causing  4,000,000  francs  loos. 
From  184»  to  1868, 25,000  hectares  were.ravaged,  at  a  Iocs  of  5,000,000  ftancs. 

>  The  Taillade  is  a  mnoiiiff  fire  set  in  a  piece  of  land  that  has  been  wholly  cnt  off,  and 
the  ynlaable  woods  removed.  It  much  resembles  the  mde  primltiye  way  of  clearing 
forest-lands  in  onr  own  coantry,  except  that  the  wood  worth  taking  is  removed^  leav- 
ing nothing  but  brush  and  rubbish  on  the  ground.  It  was  found  so  dangerous  m  the 
districts  above  mentioned  that  it  had  been  mostly  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants. 

*  The  lasart  is  a  fire  set  in  thin  forests  of  old  timber  to  bom  the  brash,  brambles,  and 
rubbish,  which  are  first  drawn  away  from  the  trees,  arranged  in  lines,  and  partly  cov- 
ered with  soiL 

*  Eoohuage  is  the  practice  of  burning  moeeee,  herbs,  brambles,  brush,  and  rubbish  hi 
mde  kilns  of  earth,  here  and  there  in  the  woods.  The  object  is  partly  to  destroy  the 
insects  that  harbor  in  this  rubbish.  The  calcined  dirt  and  ashes  are  then  mixed  and 
scattered  over  the  surface. 

^The  motives  of  this  law  and  reports  made  officially  oonceming  it  are  given  in  the 
Bevue  des  Eaux  et  ForiU,  1870,  pp.  345-374.  See  also  JDnmtSite  wr  tes  incendiet  dea  for* 
4te  dans  la  rSgUm  dea  Maures  et  de  VE9t6reL    Paria^  1869.    Imperial  Press. 
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the  nse  of  fires  In  or  near  forests,  aud  the  measures  to  be  taken  when 
they  become  dangerous : 

Art.  148.  It  is  forbidden  to  carry  or  kindlo  fire  witbin  woods  or  forests,  or  within  200 
meters  of  the  borders,  under  a  penalty  of  20  to  100  francs,  besides  the  penalties  provided 
lu  the  penal  code,  and  all  rijrhts  for  damages  to  private  interests,  if  any  occur. 

Art.  149.  All  occupants  who,  in  case  of  fire,  refuse  to  bring  aid  in  the  woods  under 
their  rights  of  usage,  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  correctional  police  and  deprived  of 
these  rights  for  not  less  than  one  and  not  mnre  than  five  years,  and  shall  be  further 
subject  to  the  penalties  mentioned  in  article  475  of  the  penal  codo.^ 

The  official  reports  of  Austrian  forests  for  1876  show  that  170  fires  had 
occurred  in  their  woodlands  during  that  .year,  of  which  the  cause  was 
accident  in  46  cases,  malice  in  11,  locomotive  sparks  in  1,  and  unknown 
in  112.  The  area  burnt  was  841  hectares  (2,077.7  acres),  and  the  loss 
17,181  florins  in  value. 

INSECT  EAVAGES, 

These,  at  times,  become  the  source  of  great  injury  to  forests;  some 
species  commencing  with  the  seed,  and  others  appearing  upon  the  plant 
at  every  stage  of  its  growth,  until  its  final  decay  is  often  thus  caused, 
and  almost  always  hastened  when  begun. 

The  damages  to  leaves  are  mostly  caused  by  the  larvsQ  of  lepidopter- 
ous  insects,  especially  the  nocturnal  moths  and  myriads  of  their  cater- 
pillars. Of  borers,  some  mine  into  the  heart  wood,  while  others  feed 
under  the  bark  and  upon  the  layer  of  new  wood,  and  by  spreading  in 
their  burrows  they  effectually  girdle  the  trees  that  they  attack.  These 
borers  belong  to  the  coleopterous  class,  and  the  most  extensive  families 
are  the  Capricorn  beetles,  belonging  to  the  Fabrican  genera:  Prionus^ 
Cerambyxy  Lamia,  Stenocorus,  Leptura,  Bagium,  Onoma,  Saperda^  Calli- 
diunij  and  Clitus^  and  to  others  since  described. 

EI7EMIKS  OF  THE  0A£. 

M.  Coutance,  a  French  author,  in  his  special  treatise  upon  the  oaks,' 
enumerates  98  species  of  insects  that  infest  this  tree,  of  which  49  be- 
long to  the  coleoptera,  25  to  the  lepidoptera,  16  to  the  hymeuoptera, 
5  to  the  hemiptera,  and  3  to  the  orthoptera.  Of  these,  18  attack  the 
wood,  chiefly  coleoptera;  10  the  bark,  all  of  them  coleoptera;  30  the 
leaves,  of  which  19  are  lepidoptera  and  10  coleoptera;  12  the  leaves  and 
wood,  all  of  them  coleoptera;  6  the  fruit,  of  which  2  are  hymeuoptera 
and  the  rest  coleoptera;  3  the  flowers  and  fruit,  all  lepidoptera;  2  the 
young  shoots,  hymenoptera;  5  the  petioles,  3  the  buds,  and  3  the  twigs, 
all  hymenoptera;  5  the  twigs  and  petioles,  hemiptera;  and  1  the  root, 
orthoptera.' 

The  oak  also  nourishes  hundreds  of  species  of  cryptogamous  plants, 
chiefly  in  its  decline,  and  when  dead  and  rotting.  A  few  only  of  these 
injure  its  growing,  chiefly  as  rust  upon  the  leaves. 

The  evergreen  oak  {Quercin  ilex)  has  suffered  much  in  France  from 
the  ravages  of  the  larvae  of  a  beetle  (the  Oorcehus  bifaaciatua),  which 
pierces  the  bark  and  bores  galleries  iu  the  wood,  or  inner  bark,  and 

■ — —  —  —  -   —  - — ■ ■ — -  -  ■ ■ — _    .  -  —  -  -  , 

^This  artiolo  imposes  a  fine  of  6  to  10  fraocs  upon  those  who  refiise  or  neglect  to 
render  aid  whea  requested  iu  case.of  accidents,    •    •    *  fires,  or  other  calamities. 

3  HUUrire  da  Chine  dans  JfaaUqnite  el  daua  la  nature;  tee  applioaUona  d  V Industrie  aux 
Constraetieus  mavales,  aux  Sdenoes  et  -aux  Arts,  ele.  Par  A,  Louianoe,  Prof,  d^HUU  Nati^ 
relUf  d  V6ooU  de  tn4decins  pavale  de  Brest,    Paris,  1873,  pp.  558. 

3  A  Phylloxera  nearly  allied  to  the  species  that  has  done  so  mach  injary  to  the  vine  in 
Europe  lias  been  found  upon  the  oak,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prove  particu- 
larly icgnrioos.    {^Bevue  des  Eaux  et  Forits^  1874,  p.  362.) 

11  F 
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Bometimes  along  the  pith  of  the  Binall  branches,  nntil  ready  for  trans* 
formation,  when  it  comes  to  the  surface  and  becomes  a  perfect  insect.' 

INSECT  INJURIES  TO  THE  HICKOEY, 

An  insect  described  by  Thomas  Say,  in  1824,  as  the  Scoliftus  tetraspi- 
nosa,  a  beetle,  formerly  limited  to  the  region  known  in  early  days  as  <^  Mis- 
souri Territory,^  is  reported  as  becoming  abundant,  both  in  the  Bast- 
ern  and  Western  States,  and  as  particularly  injurious  to  the  hickory. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  Jnne  4, 
1877,  by  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  the  following  facts  are  stated  concern- 
ing this  insect : 

It  IB  quite  a  minnte  beetle,  a  little  over  a  fifth  of  an  inch  long ;  color  black-;  elytra 
brown ;  antennes  pale  mfoas ;  thorax  panctured,  black-brown ;  elytra  reddish-brown, 
tmncated  with  inpunotnred  strise,  and  an  obsolete  aeries  of  punctures  on  the  in- 
terstitial lines ;  tip  denticulated ;  venter  obliquely  truncated,  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  body  appearing  to  have  been  cut  off  from  the  top  of  the  elytra  obliquely  forward. 

The  sexes  appear  late  in  summer,  and  after  copulating  the  males  soon  disappear. 
The  female  bores  through  the  bark  to  the  wood  and  lengthwise  of  the  grain  about  an 
inch,  the  furrow  being  partly  in  the  sap-wood  and  partly  in  the  bark,  and  is  about  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Aloo^  each  of  the  sides  of  this  burrow  she  lays 
from  20  to  40  eggs.  The  gmbs  on  hatching  begin  to  burrow  across  the  grain,  feeding 
upon  the  yonngiayer  of  iresh  wood  till  cold  weather,  when  thev  become  dormant  till 
spring.  Then  digging  outward  to  near  the  surface  they  pass  through  the  pupa  state, 
and  the  perfect  insect  finally  emerges.  The  insect  begins  its  ravages  near  the  top  of 
the  tree,  or  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  and  graduiJly  works  downward  from  year 
to  year.    No  effectual  remedy  is  known. 

THB  BLAOK  SPBUOE  XSD  ITS  ENBMIBS. 

Prof.  Gharles  H.  Peck,  of  the  State  Cabinet,  at  Albany,  New  York,  in 
an  article  read  before  the  Albany  Institute,  May  4, 1875,  on  the  black 
spruce  of  the  great  northern  forest  of  New  York,  mentions  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  deep  fissures,  sometimes  extending  into  the  heart 

y '  I       I  ■  ■    ' ...     .III.  ...     I       .  ,.,    „ 

^  From  a  table  given  in  an  article  in  the  i2mnie  des  Eaux  et  ForStt  for  April,  I(i$76,  it  ap- 
pears that  certain  forests  of  oak  in  the  south  of  flrance,  10,425  hectares  in  extent,  bad 
2,792  hectares,  on  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  area,  destroyed  in  1876,  leaving  dead  timber  of 
paratively  small  value  to  represent  a  promising  and  valuable  plantation.  These  in- 
juries  had  recurred  with  some  periodicity  from  time  immemorial,  the  warmer  regions 
being  noticed  as  more  liable  to  suffer. 

Mr.  Tr^gomain,  the  author  of  the  article  cited,  notices  that  timber  20  to  25  years  old 
was  more  liable  to  attack  than  that  from  10  to  20.  As  to  period  of  return,  this  ap- 
peared to  depend  upon  circumstances  that  favored  multiplication,  and  therefore  to  be  a 
climatic  question,  rather  than  one  incident  to  insect  life. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  preceding  winter,  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  had  been 
unusually  mild,  with  no  snow  and  no  prolonged  frosts,  a  condition  that  was  thought 
to  favor  the  multiplication  of  this  insect. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Journal  above  cited,  in  speaking  of  the  remedies 
possible,  and  to  some  extent  within  the  agency  of  man,  says : 

''According  to  my  observation,  the  true  effectual  means  of  prevention,  is  the  preser- 
vation of  insectivorous  birds.  It  is  he  re  proper  to  notice  the  utility  of  the  decree  of 
the  prefect  of  Card,  dated  December  18,  1866, 'forbidding  the  taking  or  destroying  of 
the  eggs  and  broods  of  any  kind  of  birds  not  declared  injurions.  But  unfortunately 
■  this  wise  provision  is  but  a  dead  letter;  the  field-guards,  upon  whom  its  execution 
•  chiefly  depended,  appearing  not  to  know  or  not  to  care  about  its  observance,  *  *  • 
and  agricultural  societies  would  do  well  to  offer  prises  in  monej,  in  amount  proportioned 
>to  the  number  of  prosecutions  had,  for  violations  of  this  ordinance." 

iTbe  Eucaylvphu  plobulua  in  Australia,  has  been  often  attacked  by  coleopterous  insects, 
and  in. New  South  Wales,  entire  forests,  covering  thousands  of  acres,  are  completely 
dried  up.  This  was  attributed  by  some  to  drought,  by  others  to  inundations,  and  by 
others  to  a  little  fungus,  which,  in  rainv  seasons,  appeared  in  abundance.  Mr.  William 
Wools,  of  Parramatta,  a  botanist  who  nad  given  especial  attention  to  the  subject,  had 
found  no  traces  of  this  parasite,  but  had  often  seen  the  young  eucalyptus  trees  infested 
with  the  CoooH$  and  Clado9porium.'^{8ydnejf  Morning  Her<ild») 
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of  the  tree,  and  followiog  the  graio  of  the  wood  throngb  a  considerable 
part  of  its  length.  Perhaps  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  were 
thus  affected,  and  of  the  several  causes  snggested  to  account  for  this 
injury,  such  as  frost,  winds,  lightning,  &c,,  none  are  quite  satisfactory. 
Of  parasites  of  the  black  spruce  he  mentions  the  following : 

Arceuthobium  fudUum,^  a  phcenogamoiis  plant  without  trae  leaye«^  aocl  botiuically 
related  to  the  mistletoe.  It  fringes  the  yoan^er  internodes  of  the  living  branches  of 
trees  growing  in  swamps  and  aronnd  sphagnons  marshes.  It  is  not  positively  known 
to  kill  the  tree,  bat  it  probably  sometimes  does  so. 

PerMflrmttMi  deootototUf  a  fangns  in  the  leaves,  whieh  mptnre  and  leveal  a  mass  of 
yellow  da»t-like  spores.  Not  common,  oocnrring  on  starved  spruces  in  the  Adirondaok 
region.    Appears  to  attack  degenerate  and  feeble  trees. 

The  spmce  is  sometimes  anected  by  a  small  plant-lonse,  which  attacks  the  tips  of 
the  branches,  and  canses  a  transformation  resembling  green  cones.  It  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Adelge$  ooeeineua  of  Ratsbnrg  and  A.  BiroWiuB  of  Kaltenbaoh.  It  is  foond 
in  abundance  in  Maine  and  elsewhere,  but  does  not  appear  to  cause  serious  injury. 

The  spruce  is  also  liable  to  attack  from  other  insects,  the  most  serious  injury  being 
from  an  insect  known  as  the  ffylurgus  rufipennis  (Kirby),  which,  beginning  near  the 
ground  and  extending  upward,  perforates  the  bark  and  burrows  under  its  inner  layers 
until  it  entirely  kills  the  tree,  and  sometimes  whole  forests.  These  insect  ravages  were 
experienced  some  thirty  years  or  more  ago  in  Bensselaer  County,  New  York,  and  in 
recent  years  in  the  wilderness  of  Northern  New  York.  Trees  less  than  10  inches  la 
diameter  are  seldom  attacked,  and  as  these  mining  beetles  usually  prefer  dead  timber, 
it  is  possible  that  the  trees  afteoted  may  ha\e  passed  the  vigor  of  life  and  begun  to 
decline  in  vital  powers. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  timber  growing  upon  high  lands  is  more  injured  than  in 
valleys,  and  that  after  prevailing  for  a  few  years  the  injury  would  cease,  while  an 
abundance  of  trees  remained  still  intact.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  Peck 
that  the  woodpeckers,  attracted  by  an  abnndauoe  of  dainty  tood  within  easy  reach  of 
their  sharp  beaks  and  barbed  tongues,  may  have  congregated  in  flocks  sufflcieut  to 
exterminate  for  the  time  being  this  excess  of  insect  life,  and  restore  the  balance  of 
nature.  The  abundant  indications  of  their  labors  on  the  bark  of  the  trees  proved 
that  they  had  been  busy  in  great  numbers,  although  flocks  of  these  birds  were  net  act- 
ually seen  at  their  labors. 

The  pecuniary  loss  resulting  from  these  insects  has  in  son>e  instances 
been  considerable.  Although  the  timber  itself  is  not  injured  if  cut 
soon  after  it  is  killed,  the  amount  thus  thrown  upon  the  lumberman's 
bands  is  sometimes  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  market,  and  altogether 
beyond  his  means  for  using.  An  effectual  remedy,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
seasonably  applied,  would  be  to  cut  down  the  trees  first  affected,  as 
soon  as  the  insects  first  appeared,  and  peel  and  burn  the  bark.  The 
same  class  of  beetles  is  almost  sure  of  burrowing  under  the  bark  of 
sound  logs  when  cut,  if  allowed  to  lie  some  time  without  sawing,  and  a 
better  way  in  handling  spruce  timber  is  to  peel  off  the  bark  as  soon  as 
it  is  cut,  thus  effectually  preventing  the  injury  to  which  it  might  other- 
wise be  liable* 

The  spruce,  in  common  with  other  evergreens,  has  at  times  appeared 
to  have  suffered  from  climatic  vicissitudes,  as  in  Northern  New  York, 
and  in  portions  of  New  England,  in  the  winter  of  1871-'72.  The  mor- 
tality was  by  someaseribed  to  autumnal  drought,  followed  by  severe  and 
protracted  frosts,  which  appears  in  the  case  of  the  spruce  to  have  im- 
paired the  vital  forces  and  invited  the  attack  of  the  EylurguSy  which 
bad  not  been  observed  in  those  regions  within  many  years  before.^ 

1  Botanical  description  given  in  Twonty*fifth  Report  on  the  New  York  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  187S!^  p.  w.  See  also  Professor  Feck's  article  on  the  black  spruce, 
above  cited,  p.  12. 

^  The  reports  of  Professor  Peck,  as  botanist  of  the  New  York  State  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History,  published  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report,  p.  75,  and  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Report,  p.  33,  contain  mnch  information  upon  this  subject.  The  bombyx  or 
lasioeamp  of  the  pine  has  been  abunadnt  within  a  few  years  in  the  pineries  of  North* 
ern  Germany.  By  this  cause,  within  a  period  of  ten  years,  41,642  hectares  of  pine  have 
been  invaded  and  10,244  completely  killed,  8,654  half  spoilt,  and  22,794  badly  injured. 
Hence  22.015,859  cubic  meters  have  been  prematurely  worked,  at  a  depreciatiou  of 
about  $168,960.    The  sum  of  1^9,800  had  been  spent  in  remedies  of  various  kinds. 
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DESTEUCTION  OF  PINE  FOEKSTS. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Agriculture  of  Belgium  for  1875 
(published  in  1877)  notices  the  deplorable  condition  to  wbicti  large  tracts 
of  evergreen  forest,  plante<l  on  poor  lands  of  the  north,  had  been  reduced 
through  the  ravages  of  an  insect  eating  the  leaves  and  thus  destroying 
the  trees,  and  gives  a  careful  description  of  its  habits  and  of  the  reme- 
dies that  had  been  tried  to  prevent  further  injuries.  This  insect  was  a 
fly  {Laphyrus  pi7ii)  that  produces  two  generations  in  a  year,  and  the 
damage  is  done  by  its  larvae.  The  cocoon  spends  the  winter  among 
the  mosses  and  litter  near  the  toot  of  the  tn^s,  and  appears  as  a  perfect 
insect  in  the  first  warm  days  of  April,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  March.  The 
insects  pair,  and  the  female,  which  is  rather  sluggish  in  its  flight,  does 
not  go  iiar,  but  circles  around  the  branches,  and  dei>osits  her  eggs,  ten 
to  twenty  in  a  leaf,  and  usually  several  leaves  in  a  group  are  thus  at- 
tacked. The  young  larvsB  begin  to  eat  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves^ 
leaving  the  more  solid  portions,  and,  by  their  multitudes*  stripping  the 
trees  of  their  verdure.  They  retire  about  the  first  of  July  into  their 
cocoons,  and  in  a  few  days  a  second  generation  appears,  which  renews 
its  ravages  in  August  and  September. 

The  means  attempted  for  their  destruction  are  as  follows : 

1.  Sarroundiog  a  woodland  infected  by  these  insects  with  a  ditch,  partly  to  isolate 
them  and  partly  for  the  captnre  of  the  worms,  but  the  latter  is  of  little  account,  be- 
cause they  generally  spend  their  lives  in  the  same  place,  unlees  in  vast  nnmbers,  when 
they  are  forced  to  emigrate  by  passing  from  one  muss  of  timber  to  another.  The  ditch 
may  be  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  wide  and  of  the  same  depth.  A  pit  should  be  dug 
deeper  than  this  every  six  or  seven  meters,  for  burying  the  worms  as  they  accumulate 
in  the  ditch. 

2.  In  young  plantations,  the  worms  may  be  shaken  off  by  striking  the  trees  and 
catching  in  cloths  stretched  under  them.  A  man  to  shake  the  trees,  and  two  lads  to 
spread  the  cloths  can  before  nine  o'clock,  go  through  more  than  half  an  acre,  where 
the  trees  are  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old.  If  the  weather  is  not  fuir^  they  can  work  all 
day,  and  even  in  fair  weather  many  are  thus  caught.  Some  have  proposed  to  scatter 
l.ranches  under  the  trees,  upon  which  the  worms  wc-nld  crawl,  and  then  they  might  be 
gathered  and  destroyed,  but  the  cloths  are  much  better  and  cost  less  time.  Others  take 
the  worms  directly  from  the  trees,  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth,  and  while  in 
masses,  in  June  or  September,  by  breaking  off  the  branches  or  shaking  off  the  worma 
into  a  l)asket.  Some  use  scissors  for  cutting  oft'  the  infected  branches,  and  one  man  by 
this  means  had  in  one  season  destroyed  over  nine  millions  of  worms.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  man  can  kill  ftom  fin:een  thousand  to  fiffcy  thousand  a  day,  counting  the  average 
number  in  the  families  at  fifty  each. 

3.  Gathering  the  oocoons  in  winter,  as  they  are  hid  in  the  mosses  and  litter,  by  re- 
moving these  materials:  but  this  is  deemed  injorious  to  the  soil,  although  they  may  be 
used  as  fertilizers  in  fields.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  destroy  the  eggs  of  many  in- 
sects ^ven  more  injurious  than  the  Lophym^, 

4.  In  old  forests,  that  have  come  to  maturity,  the  foot  of  the  trees  may  be  banked 
with  dry  sand,  by  which  the  larve  are  hindered  from  coming  out.  A  little  may  be 
done  by  turning  in  cattle  that  trample  the  ground  and  destroy  theccooons  ;  but  this  is 
of  not  much  account.  Swine,  so  useful  in  Killing  smooth-bodied  worms,  do  not  have 
an  effect  in  this  case,  as  they  will  not  eat  them. 

5.  Nutvrai  entmieB,  These  worms  are  very  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes,  such  aa 
cold,  wind,  and  rain,  especially  at  the  time  of  molting,  when  many  i>erish.  They 
are  etought  with  aviditv  by  birds  and  mice,  and  squirrels  kill  many  in  winter.  Several 
of  the  coleoptera  attack  them,  and  they,  besides,  nourish  a  great  number  of  ichneumon 
pa:asites. 

A  general  decay  of  the  pine  woods  of  South  Carolina  began  in  1802, 
and  the  fact  became  a  subject  of  careful  inquiry  among  the  natnralists 
and  observers  of  that  day.  Mr.  J.  Mease,  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Peters, 
of  Philadelphia,^  attributes  this  decay  to  an  insect,  which  was  first  ob- 

'  Veiy  considerable  injury  has  been  done  by  these  insects  to  the  pines  of  South  Caro- 
lina. In  one  place,  viz,'  on  the  Sampit  Creek,  near  Georgetown,  in  a  tract  of  2,000 
acres  of  pine  land,  it  has  been  colcnlated  that  90  trees  in  every  100  have  been  destroyed 
by  this  pernicious  insect.  The  adjoining  lands,  and  many  tracts  on  the  Santee  and 
Black  Rivers,  have  equally  suffered. — Memowa  of  ike  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promotion 
cf  Jgriculiure,  1815,  i,  41. 
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served,  at  about  the  time  above  mentioned,  in  tbe  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  State.  It  is  described  as  ^^  a  small  black-winged  bug,  re- 
sembling the  weevil,  bat  somewhat  larger."  A  gre^it  number  of  these 
bags  have  been  observed  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  in  the  early  sam- 
mer,  flying  near  the  roots  of  the  trees.  They  pierce  the  bark  a  little 
distance  above  the  ground,  and  lay  their  eggs  between  the  bark  and 
wood ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  these  eggs  hatch,  and  a  worm  appears, 
which  at  its  full  growth  is  about  an  inch  long.  Tbey  immediately  be- 
gin to  feed  on  the  sappy  parts  of  the  tree,  and  do  not  cease  eating  uuiii 
the  whole  of  it  is  destroyed. 

BEETLES  IN  DEAD  EYEBGSEENS. 

It  must  have  been  noticed  by  every  casual  observer  in  the  saw-mill- 
jard,  that  logs  of  evergret'U  species,  as  the  spruce,  hemlock,  and  pine, 
if  allowed  to  lie  a  year  or  two  with  the  bark  on,  suffer  more  or  less,  and 
often  very  seriously,  from  the  ravages  of  insects,  more  particularly  of 
the  coleoptera  or  beetle  class,  which,  entering  at  tbe  end,  burrow  under 
the  bark  and  into  the  sap-wood,  which  they  perforate  and  destroy  for 
every  useful  purpose,  if  allowed  full  opportunity. 

The  obvious  remedy  is  to  remove  the  bark,  as  is  largely  done  with  the 
hemlock,  for  tanning  material,  and  might  be  done  with  the  spruce,  as  a 
saving  process,  with  great  profit,  although,  in  the  latter,  case,  the  bark 
is  worthless.  Moreover,  tbe  peeling  done  in  the  forest  hastens  the 
drying,  thereby  lessening  weight  and  cost  of  transportation,  and  pre- 
serving the  whiteness  of  the  wood,  for  which,  in  some  uses,  this  quality 
is  valued.  Of  course  timber  can  be  peeled  to  advantage  only  during 
midsummer,  when  vegetation  is  most  active;  and  something  is  lost  in 
quality  of  timber  by  cutting  at  this  season. 

The  well-known  fact  that  dead  and  decaying  timber  is  sought  by  in- 
sects as  their  resting  place  has,  in  some  cases,  been  used  as  a  means  for 
their  destruction.  For  this  purpose,  decaying  wood  is  placed  in  places 
where  protection  is  desired,  and  the  insects,  laying  their  eggs  in  this  by 
preference,  may  bo  removed  and  destroyed  before  their  eggs  hatch. 
This  method  cannot,  of  course,  be  applied  to  much  extent  with  us, 
excepting  in  nurseries  and  orchards,  but  is  worthy  of  notice.  It 
follows  that  no  such  opportunities  should  be  left  to  insects,  unless 
thoroughly  and  seasonably  atttnded  to  by  removal,  and  that  neglected 
rubbish  may  often  become  a  source  of  great  injury  by  harboring  insects 
and  favoring  their  increase. 

GreenSxripeb  Maple- Worm.    (Anisota rubicunda.) 

This  is  a  lepidopterous  insect,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  soft  maple, 
and  sometimes  on  tbe  oaks.  It  occasionally  becomes  abundant  in  tbe 
Western  States,  and  in  1867  stripped  the  soft  maples  around  Peoria, 
Galesburg,  Princeton,  and  Monmouth,  III.,  but  did  not  attract  particu- 
lar notice  the  next  year.^ 

REPORT  TO  KANSAS  STATE  HORTIGULTXTRAL  SOCIETY. 

Borers  in  fruit  and  forest  trees, — A  report  on  entomology,  made  to  tbe 
State  fiorticaltaral  Society  of  Eiansas  in  1875  {Transtic.^  p. 233)  describes 
the  habits  and  suggests  remedies  against  certain  borers  in  fruit  and 
forest  trees  worthy  of  notice. 

Flat-headed  horer  {Chry9obo(kri$),-'The  lame  of  this  beetle  is  very  deBtrnotivo  to 

apple,  pear,  cherry,  plnm,  qoince,  soft  maple,  willow,  tnlip,  and  mnlberry  trees,  and 

I      '  I  II  I 

^Prof.  Cbas.  V.  Riley,  in  Tramac.  Kansas  State  Board  o/Ag,  1672,  p.  297. 
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there  was  some  evidence  of  its  attecking  the  cotton  wood  and  elm.  In  1875  they  ap- 
peared first  on  the  25th  of  May,  were  most  numerons  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
tirst  of  Angnst,  and  a  &)w  were  seen  as  late  as  Aagnst  26.  They  began  laying  eggs  by 
the  middle  of  June,  under  scales  and  in  orevices  of  the  bark,  generally  on  the  side  most 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  snn,  and  in  wounded  places,  formed  by  bmiseSy  trim- 
ming, and  sun-scalds.  They  infested  only  such  trees  as  were  debilitated  by  late  trans- 
planting, protract^  droughts,  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  sterility  of  soil,  or  neglect  of 
cultivation.  Tlie  larvie  could  not  survive  a  vigorous  flow  of  sap  nor  continued  shade. 
The  eggs  were  deposited  in  the  middle  of  warm,  sunny  days.  As  a  remedy,  the  com- 
mittee proposed  tne  following : 

Plant  early  on  ground  well  prepared  and  plowed  the  fall  previous :  remove  a  lan;e 
part  of  the  last  year's  growth,  and  mulch  for  a  space  of  two  feet  at  least  around  toe 
tree;  wrap  the  trunks  in  hay,  paper,  or  rags,  and  cultivate  well.  This  tends  to  secure 
strong,  vigorons  growth,  and  is  itself  a  strong  safeguard.  Search  shonld  be  made  lor 
the  larvie,  which  leave  but  slight  external  traces,  t>nt  the  practiced  eye  soon  learns 
the  indications,  and  a  sharp  knife  and  probe  will  find  tbem.^  In  September  they  be^in 
to  penetrate  the  wood,  and  get  beyond  reach  till  they  emerge  as  perfect  insects. 

Sound-headed  "bwen,  (iSKsjiercfa).— These  emerge  from  the  tree  early  in  June,  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits,  and  they  lay  their  eggs  m  the  ciowns  of  the  trees  or  among  the 
forks  of  the  branches,  or  sometimes  on  the  trunks  when  shaded.  They  attack  faealUiy 
trees  as  well  as  those  that  are  weakly,  and  their  barrows  are  indicated  by  the  dust 
that  they  throw  out.  The  knife  and  probe  will  find  the  larvse.  The  earth  should  be 
removed  from  the  crown  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  when  the  search  Is  fin- 
ished, it  should  be  carefully  drawn  np  again  around  the  tmnk.' 

It  has  been  recommended  in  fruit-tiees.  and  would  be  equally  practicable  with  others, 
to  remove  some  of  the  soil  from  around  tne  tree  at  the  crown,  and  filling  in  and  mound- 
ing up  a  little  with  lime  and  ashes.  This  would  prevent  the  lemale  beetle  from  laying 
her  eggs  so  low  down  as  to  be  beyond  access,  and  might  prevent  her  from  laying  any. 

The  ^^measaring-worm"  did  extensive  damage  Id  some  parts  of  Ohio 
in  1870-'71.    A  writer,  iu  noticiDg  this  injary,  says: 

It  has  been  a  very  difficult  thing  to  find  a  whole  leaf  on  many  of  our  forest  trees 
during  the  last  two  summers.  Every  one  was  eaten  and  riddled  by  the  worms.  Not 
a  leaf  could  be  found  in  midsummer  on  a  beech,  oak,  or  white  e'm,  or  on  many  other 
trees,  which  had  anything  more  than  a  skeleton  left.  •  *  *  For  some  cause,  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  m  those  species  called  measuring-worms  within  a  few  years. 
The  seasons,  the  mildness  and  dryness  of  the  winters,  especially  the  two  preceding  the 
present,  have  perhaps  made  conditions  favorable  for  them  to  multiply.  The  effect  of 
their  ravages  is  to  weaken  the  constitution  of  the  trees,  where  they  do  not  kill  thorn 
outright.    The  trees  become  disabled  and  a  prey  to  other  insect  enemies.' 

Locast-borers  attack  the  trees  near  the  groand,  and  a  remedy  has 
been  proposed,  which  consists  in  banking  earth  aroand  the  roots.  It 
is  claimed  that  in  plantations  of  locast  the  chief  iiyary  is  done  around 
the  margin  of  the  plantation,  which  certainly  appears  to  be  the  fact  iu 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  But  in  some  Western  States  the  whole  plan- 
tation has  fared  alike,  the  ravages  extending  through  every  parL  The 
insect  that  does  this  damage  to  the  locust  trees  is  the  Clytus  robince 
(Foster),  of  the  beetle  class. 

In  portions  of  the  country  where  the  locust  trees  have  formerly  been 
killed  off,  they  are  now  raised  successfully,  and  there  appears  ground 
for  hope  that  this  valuable  timber  may  be  again  raised  with  profit  in  re- 
gions where  it  was  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible.^ 

1  Dr.  Fitch  mentions  three  principal  remedies :  First,  coating  the  bark  with  offensive 
substances ;  second,  destroying  the  beetles  by  hand-picking ;  third,  destroying  the  larvn 
by  extracting  from  the  burrow.  A  wash  of  soap,  lime,  &c.,  early  in  J  une,  would  secure 
the  tree  from  molestation.  In  dark,  damp  days  the  insects  may  be  shaken  off  to  some 
extent.~(2Vaii«aa  JV.  T.  Ag,  Soo.  1854,  p.  729.) 

*Dr.  Fitch  notices  the  great  value  of  the  woodpecker  in  destroyin||^  this  and  other 
borers.  Of  alkaline  wae^,  he  prefers  common  soft-soap.  Mr.  I>ownittg  recommended 
a  mixture  of  soap,  sulphur,  and  tobacc(»- water.  The  wounds  made  in  searching  for  the 
larvie  soon  heal.  As  the  worm  works  downward,  he  proposed  opening  the  upper  end 
of  the  burrow  and  pouring  in  scalding-hot  water. — {lb,,  p.  728.) 

'Mr.  John  Hussey,  of  Loveland,  O.,  in  Ohio  Agricultural  Report  1872,  p.  26. 

^  Mr.  Arthur  Bryant,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Illinois  Uorticnltuml  Society,  in 
1872,  urged  renewed  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  locust  tree,  notwithstanding 
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The  white  willow  has  been  stripped  of  its  leaves  very  often  by  tho 
larvsB  of  the  Netnatus  ventralia  (Say).  Its  antidote  is  the  dust  of  white 
hellebore  sifted  apou  the  leaves. 

The  mealy  bug^  or  white  aphis,  sometimes  infesting  the  leaves  of  the 
white  pine,  may  be  killed  off  by  syringing  the  trees  with  soapsuds  of 
whale-oil. 

BAVAOES  OF  THE  SCOLTTES. — ^REMEDY  PROPOSED  BY  M.  BOBEBT. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe  the  elms  have  suffered  very  greatly  from 
a  minute  beetle,  the  8colyte$  destrudarj  whieh,  by  mining  its  galleries 
through  the  bark,  have  by  their  multitude,  and  the  abundance  of  their 
work  destroyed  great  numbers  of  fine  trees  upon  public  grounds  in 
cities.  This  insect  prefers  full  grown  trees  to  the  younger  class,  and 
those  somewhat  enfeebled  by  age  rather  than  trees  in  full  health.  A 
remedy  has  been  practiced  with  success  by  Dr.  Eugene  Robert,  in  Paris 
and  else  where,  but  this  is  not  applicable  in  a  large  way  in  forest  culture 
on  account  of  its  expense,  although  it  may  at  times  be  applied  to  the  trees 
in  avenues  and  public  parks.  It  consists  in  removing  the  outer  por- 
tions of  the  bark,  down  to  the  living  part,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the 
latter,  and  in  carefully  cleaning  out  decayed  and  unsound  spots  when- 
ever found.  The  operation  should  not  be  performed  in  warm  weather, 
and  should  include  the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  the  smaller  ones 
being  simply  scarified  longitudinally.  Trees  thus  treated  present  an 
unsightly  appearance  for  some  months,  which  is  obviated  by  painting 
them  with  coal  tar  containing  yellow  ochre  enough  to  give  a  natural 
brown  tint.  It  is  claimed  that  trees  thus  treated  acquire  new  vigor  of 
growth,  and  that  as  with  the  cork  oak,  they  seem  to  thrive  better  with- 
out the  outer  bark  than  with  it.^ 

II9JUBISS  TO  YOUMa  PLAIVTATIONS  BY  GBASSHOPPEBS. 

Plantations  of  trees  for  ornamental  purposes  and  for  timber  growth, 
in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  have  suffered  in  recent  years,  in 
common  with  agricultural  crops  generally,  from  the  ravages  of  grass- 
hoppers, which,  eating  off  the  leaves  and  the  bark  of  young  twigs,  have 
oilen  destroyed  young  trees,  and  seriously  affected  the  growth  of  larger 
ones.  With  the  exception  of  the  red  cedar,  no  kinds  have  wholly 
escaped;  but  in  cases  where  the  su|>ply  of  fpliage  was  abundant,  these 
insects  have  shown  preference  to  some  and  have  left  others  almost  intact. 
The  willows  and  cotton  woods  have  usually  suffered  most,  while  the  coni- 
fers and  the  box  elder  have  often  remained  uninjured.  It  is  also  ob- 
served that  trees  after  lour  or  five  years'  successful  growth,  acquire  a 
power  of  endurance  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  with  the  loss  of 
pnly  the  younger  twigs,  and  that  they  will  put  forth  new  branches  to 

its  wholesale  destruction  by  borers  a  few  years  sioce.  He  had  noticed  that  the  insect, 
having  finished  its  ravages,  had  disappeared^  and  that  the  young  suckers  from  old 
trees  had  remained  untouched.  He  was  iuohned  Zo  believe  that,  shonld  it  reapjpear  in 
Illinois,  it  would  be  less  injurious  than  before.  This  disappearance  of  noxious  insects 
has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  regard  to  those  infesting  other  plants,  and  affords 
ground  of  eneonragement  in  respect  to  the  locust  tree. — (Trafuaoiions  ({flllinoU  Horti- 
euUmral  SocUty,  1S72,  p.  244.) 

>  BulUiin  de  la  Soc,  Botanique  de  France,  March  27. 1S57«  Saturday  Bevicw.  (Lond.) 
January  8,  1859.  P.  38.  Let  Bavageurs  d€$  ForSU  et  aes  Arbrei  d^Alignementf  by  H.  de  la 
Blancb^re  and  Dr.  E.  Robert.  Paris,  5th  ed.  1876.  The  second  part  of  this  work,  by  M. 
Kobert,  describes  bis  method  very  fully,  as  practiced  under  his  direction  as  inspector 
of  plantations  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
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replace  those  altogether  destroyed.  Even  in  trees  newly  planted,  eboots 
will  often  come  up  from  the  roots,  where  the  main  stem  has  been  killed.^ 

As  for  remedies  against  grasshoppers,  bat  few  are  found  effectual.  In 
several  instances  we  have  known  of  these  insects  being  hindered  from 
alighting  upon  a  nursery  of  young  trees  by  raising  cIoikIs  of  smoke  on 
the  windward  side  as  they  begin  to  appear  on  the  wing.  Where  they 
are  hatched  upon  the  spot,  and^efore  the  insects  have  acquired  wings, 
they  may  be  hindered  from  climbing  the  trees  by  fastening  shields  of 
tin,  or  locks  of  cotton  around  the  trunks,  or  by  smearing  the  trunk  sev- 
eral inches  with  coal  tar,  or  a  wash  of  chloride  of  lime,  copperas,  and 
turpentine.  But  these  precautions  are  of  course  applicable  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases« 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  tree  planting  as  a  means  for  prevent- 
ing the  breeding  of  these  insects,  we  have  many  facts  to  justify  the 
theory  that  in  a  country  properly  interspersed  with  timber  and  groves 
of  young  trees  the  climatic  conditions  are  unfavorable  for  their  increase; 
and  so  far  as  concerns  the  damage  that  may  be  done  by  those  hatched 
in  such  regions,  that  they  would  be  no  greater  than  those  sometimes 
felt  in  dry  seasons  in  the  older  sections  of  the  couutry  where  grasshop- 
[)er8  have  always  been  seen,  but  their  ravages  seldom  severely  felt. 
The  clouds  of  these  insects  that  come  upon  the  wing,  are  bred  in  treeless 
and  arid  districts,  and  never  in  a  country  interspersed  with  groves  and 
timber  belts.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  they  prefer  such 
treeless  regions  when  they  alight,  and  that  they  avoid  woodlands  where 
open  fields  are  near. 

MEANS  FOB  DESTEUOTION  OF  INSECTS  INFESTING  TREES. 

Among  the  methods  practiced  with  success  for  the  destruction  of  in- 
sects upon  fruit  trees,  and  applicable  to  forest  trees,  may  be  mentioned 
the  following: 

Building  fires  in  the  evening,  to  attract  miliars  and  other  insects, 
which  fall  into  the  flames  and  perish. 

Jarring  the  trees  by  striking  them  with  a  heavy  piece  of  scantling, 
padded  at  the  end  to  prevent  injury  to  the  bark.  Cloths  should  be 
spread  under  the  trees  to  catch  whatever  falls.  Some  caterpillars  that 
spin  down  on  a  silk  fiber,  may  be  swept  down  with  a  broom  and  de* 
stroyed. 

Smearing  the  bark  with  tar,  molasses,  or  printer^s  ink,  or  other  viscid 
substance,  or  what  is  better,  wrapping  papers  or  cloths  around  the 
trunk,  and  applying  the  tar  to  these  instead  of  the  bark.  The  sub- 
stance should  be  renewed  as  it  becomes  dry.^ 

Surrounding  the  trunk  with  leaden  troughs  filled  with  oil,  coal  tar, 
or  other  liquids.    Applying  discs  of  tin  that,  sloping  downwards,  pre- 

^  A  part  of  the  damaj^i'S  charged  to  grasshoppers  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  1874 
was  secondary,  and  was  caused  as  follows :  The  defoliated  trees,  nnder  a  warm,  wet, 
growing  autumn  that  followed,  put  forth  new  foliage,  and  many  trees  blossomed  late 
in  the  season.  This  was  followed  by  severe  cold  in  winter,  which  loosened  the  bark 
and  killed  the  young  wood  before  it  had  consolidated  so  as  to  endure  the  frost. 

^  A  band  of  tar,  15  to  20  centimeters  (6  to  8  inches)  wide^  renewed  two  or  three 
times  in  the  season,  has  been  fonnd  an  effectual  safeguard  against  the egger-moth  (La- 
swcampus).  The  band  is  painted  on  at  abont  five  teet  from  the  ground,  the  ruagh 
bark  being  first  smoothed  off.  It  should  be  done  early  in  the  spring,  just  as  the  insect 
begins  to  develop  at  the  root  (Tf  the  tree.  Several  hundred  thousand  thalera  have  been 
expended  in  Germany  for  this  object.  An  hectare  of  pine  requires  the  labor  of  a  man 
from  three  to  eight  days  to  smooth  the  barK,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  seven  to 
apply  the  first  coat  of  tar.  It  is  renewed  in  about  half  this  time.  The  amount  re- 
quired is  from  18  to  40  liters  for  the  first,  and  from  6  to  20  for  the  second  application. 
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veot  insects  from  passing.  Binding  locks  of  cotton  wool  around  the 
trunks,  &c. 

Washing  the  tmnks  and  large  branches  Tdth  soft  soap,  or  strong  soap 
sods,  or  lye,  or  whitewashing  with  lime. 

A  wash,  composed  of  one  pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  a  peck  of 
quicklime,  mixed  in  a  close  vessel  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  wa- 
ter to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  common  whitewash,  has  been  used 
with  advantage  as  a  remedy  against  insects  and  mildew  in  forest  and 
fruit  trees.  It  should  be  applied  when  freshly  made,  in  April,  using  a 
whitewash  brash. 

Dusting  the  leaves  of  trees  with  lime,  or  with  powdered  hellebore, 
when  the  dew  was  on,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  remedy  against  leaf- 
eating  insects. 

Another  mode  of  protecting  trees  from  insects  that  crawl  up  the  bark, 
consists  in  fastening  a  rope  around  the  tree  and  nailing  a  strip  of  tin  four 
inches  wide  around  the  rope  so  as  to  project  above  and  below.  The 
females  of  the  insect  whose  larva  is  the  cankerworm  (Anisopteryx  ver- 
naia)  will  lay  her  eggs  under  the  rope,  where  they  may  be  killed  by  ap- 
plying kerosene. 

Digging  around  the  tree  to  kill  or  expose  the  larv8B  to  frost  has  been 
tried  with  success.  Others  scatter  com  around  the  roots,  and  allow 
hogs  to  root  among  it,  thus  turning  up  the  soil,  and  doubtless  destroy- 
ing many  of  the  pup».  Late  plowing,  by  exposure  to  frosts  and  to  birds, 
will  assist  in  destroying  insects  on  their  nests. 

Hand-picking,  the  seeking  of  cocoons  and  nests  of  insects,  especially 
in  winter.  Sweeping  or  burning  down  the  nests  of  insects  and  seeking 
and  destroying  them  in  their  bnrrows  have  been  practiced  with  success. 

The  vapor  of  benzine  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  against  insects 
infesting  wood  work.  The  injection  of  mineral  salts  and  of  creosote, 
&c.,  is  a  preventive  against  insect  damages  to  timber.  The  sap-wood 
of  white  hickory,  so  liable  to  injury  from  boring  insects,  even  afr>er 
worked  into  spokes  or  made  into  carriages,  is  sometimes  protected  by 
these  chemical  processes. 

The  apple-leaf  crnmpler  sometimes  contains  the  eggs  of  parasitic  in- 
sects which  would  hatch,  and  by  multiplying  diminish  the  injuries  done 
by  this  insect.  It  is  therefore  recommended  to  gather  the  afifected 
leaves,  and  instead  of  burning  them  throw  them  on  the  ground  in  a  bare 
l)1ace.  The  parasitic  insects  would  hatch  and  be  saved,  while  such  of 
the  noxious  kind  as  hatched  would  perish  before  reaching  a  feeding 
place. 

But  many  of  the  methods  above  enumerated  are  applicable  only  in  a 
small  way  to  trees  in  nurseries  or  favorite  shade  trees,  and  in  forest  cul- 
ture we  must  seek  relief  from  other  sources,  or,  as  sometimes  happens, 
stand  helpless  and  witness  the  great  injuries  done  without  hope  of 
relief.^ 

Immense  damages  are  also  committed  in  fields  and  gardens  npon 
grains  and  fruits,  and  here,  as  in  the  forest,  there  is  often  evidence 

*  In  speaking  oi*  inaects,  we  mast  distingnish  between  friends  and  foes,  and  not  re- 
gard onr  allies  as  enemies,  however  disagreeable  they  at  times  become.  The  ant  is 
treated  by  the  German  forester  as  his  friend,  knowing  as  he  does  the  services  which 
these  little  insects  render.  Besides  furnishing  in  its  eggs  a  dainty  food  to  many  kiDds 
of  song-birds,  it  parsnes  the  larv»  of  leaf-eating  insects  with  great  avidity,  mounting 
to  the  highest  branches  in  pnrsait  of  its  prey,  and  destroying  these  destrnotive  para- 
sites of  trees  in  great  abundance. 

A  nest  of  ants  introduced  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  of  cabbages  has  been  known 
to  protect  the  plants  from  the  worms  that  were  destroying  it. — (Bevue  de$  Equjm  et 
fbr^te,  xiii,  303.) 
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that  an  increase  is  often  caased  by  the  killing  off  of  birds  This  leads 
us  to  consider  more  fully  this  important  subject,  so  closely  identified 
^ith  sylviculture  and  with  our  agricnltund  interests  generally. 

TREE-PLANTING  CONSIDERED  AS  A  BENEFIT  TO  AGRICULTURE,  IN 
PROMOTING  THE  INCREASE  OF  INSECTIVOROUS  BIRDS. 

In  the  Land  and  Forest  Congress,  held  in  connection  with  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  in  1873,  much  prominence  was  given  to  the  incident^d  bene- 
fits of  forests,  in  preventing  sudden  floods  and  eroding  torrents,  and  by 
their  affording  protection  to  birds,  thereby  lessening  the  damages  re- 
sulting to  agriculture  from  insects.  Besolutious  were  passe<l  strongly 
commending  to  the  various  governments  of  Europe  the  necessity  of  pass* 
ing  stringent  laws  and  regulations  tending  to  this  end.^ 

But  as  birds  find  their  nesting  places  for  the  most  part  in  groves  and 
thickets,  which  come  within  the  province  of  the  forestei^s  care,  the  im* 
portance  of  having  woodlands  scattered  here  and  there  between  fields 
devoted  to  agriculture  acquires  for  this  reason  additional  weight.  Early 
in  1874  this  subject  came  before  the  National  Assembly  of  Francd  as  a 
proposition  for  a  law  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  to  lessen  the  ravages 
of  insects  upon  the  crops,  and  a  report  was  presented  strongly  urging 
its  importance.  This  report  cites  in  detail  the  recommendations  of  vari- 
ous societies,  and  specifies  the  birds  that  might  be  protected  and  those 
that  should  not,  the  latter  being  birds  of  prey  of  Uie  larger  kind  that 
subsist  only  upon  little  birds.' 

With  the  view  of  impressing  upon  children  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting birds,  the  following  circular  was  issued  officially  by  the  depart- 
ment having  charge  of  the  national  system  of  education : 

Circular  of  ike  minister  of  Publio  Instruction  and  the  F%ne  Arts  oonoemkip  the  proteotion  of 

inseonvQWous  birds, 

Pabis,  March  31,  1676. 

To  Monsieur  the  Prefect: 

The  iojariea  occasioned  to  agricaltnre  by  injurious  insects  have  within  a  few  yean 
become  so  great  as  to  occasion  much  inquietude. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  have  done  me  the  honor 
of  calling  my  attention  to  this  sad  condition  of  affairs,  of  which  one  of  the  princijMirl 
causes  has  been  the  disappearance,  or  at  least  the  diminution  in  number,  of  insectiv- 
orous birds.    These  birds,  which  are  the  natural  guardians  of  our  harvests,  and  the 

1  These  resolutions  were  as  follows: 

1.  We  recognize  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  effectually  check  the  continually-increasinff 
devastaHon  of  forests  which  is  being  carried  on,  international  agreements  are  needed, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  preservation  and  praper  cultivation  (for  the  end  in  view) 
ot  those  forests  lying  at  Che  sources  and  along  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  since  it 
is  known  that  through  their  irrational  destruction  the  results  are  a  great  decrease  of 
the  volume  of  water,  causing  detiiment  to  trade  and  commerce ;  the  filling  up  the  riv- 
er's bed  with  sand,  caving  in  of  the  banks,  and  inundations  of  agricultural  lands  along 
its  course. 

2.  We  further  recognize  it  to  be  the  mutual  duty  of  all  civilized  lands  to  preserve 
and  to  cultivate  all  such  forests  as  are  of  vital  importance  for  the  well-being^-agricnl- 
tural  and  otherwise— of  the  land,  such  as  those  on  sandy  coasts,  on  the  sides  and 
crowns  as  well  as  on  the  steep  declivities  of  mountains,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  other  ex- 
posed places,  and  that  international  principles  should  be  laid  down,  to  which  the  own- 
ers of  such  protecting  or  ^'  guardian  forests"  be  subject,  thus  to  preserve  the  land  from 
damage. 

3.  We  recognize,  further,  that  we  have  not  at  present  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
evils  (disturbances  in  nature)  which  are  caused  by  the  devastation  of  the  forests,  and 
theretbre  that  the  efforts  of  legislators  should  be  directed  to  causing  exact  data  to  be 
gathered  relating  thereto. 

*  Journal  Officiel^  February  24, 1874;  Bulletin  Adminisiratif  du  Minisibre  de  VInstrucHon 
Publique^  etc.,  Id74,  No.  3:i0,  p.  211. 
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most  precioHB  ftids  to  the  farmer,  are  Devertheless  almost  everywhere  treated  as  ene- 
mies. The  hnsbandman,  overlooking  the  constant  services  which  they  render  to  him, 
sees  only  the  damages  which  they  may  do ;  children  pursue  them  to  extermination, 
either  by  taking  them  with  snares  or  by  destroying  their  nests,  and  these  allies,  whom 
foreigners  come  to  purchase,  for  the  purpose  of  acclimating  with  them  at  homC;  are 
gradually  disappearing  from  our  fields. 

Various  oironlars  have  already  l>een  addressed  to  the  inspectors  of  academies,  and 
many  notices  inserted  in  the  Bnlleiin  AdminiBiraiif  of  our  ministry,  with  the  view 
of  stopping  this  destruction.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  respond  to  tho  request 
made  by  my  colleagues,  by  again  claiming  the  oononrrence  of  teachers. 

I  therefore  pray  yon  to  address  iastmctions  to  all  the  instruotors  in  your  depart- 
ment, that  they  shall  teach  their  pupils  to  distinguish  the  insects  injurions  to  agricul- 
ture from  those  which  are  useful,  and  that  they  encourage  the  children  to  destroy  the 
former  and  protect  the  latter. 

Teachers  should  also  make  their  children  understand  that  the  destruction  of  birds' 
nests  IS  injuring  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  their  families,  and  that 
in  doing  so,  they  show  themselves  both  improvident  and  ungrateful.  They  should  be  re- 
minded at  the  same  time  that  by  doing  so  they  expose  themselves  to  severe  penalties. 
The  law  of  January  22, 1874,  which  perfects  and  amends  the  one  passed  May  3, 1844, 
npon  the  police  of  hunting,  in  foot  gives  to  prefeots  the  powers  necessary  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  birds,  and  to  favor  their  increase.  Prefectorol  decrees  have  been  issued 
to  this  end,  and  persons  violating  these  orders  ore  liable  to  a  fine  varying  from  16  to 
100  francs,— (1874,  art.  II,  Latv  of  May.)    , 

Teachers  should  also,  as  opportunities  occur,  remind  the  heads  of  families  that  they 
ore  doing  themselves  very  serious  injury  by  allowins  the  destruction  of  nests,  and  that 
they  are  themselves  responsible  for  the  damages  which  their  children  may  commit  in 
this  manner. 

I  will  add,  that  in  some  communes  that  I  might  mention  teachers  have  acted  npon 
the  happy  iaea  of  orj^anizing  among  their  pupils  societies  for  the  protection  of  useful 
animals.  Sooh  associations  have  rendered  maoh  service,  and  it  would  give  me  pleasure 
to  see  their  number  increased. 

I  attach,  sir,  the  most  serious  desire  for  the  execution  of  this  circular,  of  which  I 
pray  yon  will  notify  me  of  the  receipt. 

Beceive,  sir,  the  asstiranco  of  my  very  distinguished  consideration. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction  aud  the  fine  arts. 

WADDINGTON. 

Yarions  articles  have  also  been  inserted  in  the  ofScial  balletins  en- 
forcing the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  tending  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
gentleness  and  sympathy  toward  these  useful  allies  of  the  field.  Our 
space  will  not  admit  of  detailed  notice  of  this  important  snbject  as  a 
matter  of  Bnropean  legislation  aud  official  pTotcctiou. 

Upon  this  subject,  the  Journal  d? Agriculture  et  d^Sorticulture  de  la 
Girande  makes  the  following  reflections : 

The  truth  is  that  small  birds  are  disappearing  mora  and  more,  and  that  races  are  be- 
coming extinct.  At  this  moment  you  might  ofier  fov  blackbirds  1,000  francs  the  dozen, 
and  the  most  skillful  fowler  would  not  guarantee  to  furnish  one  iu  the  department  of 
Gironde.  Bat  what  destroyers  of  insects  were  these  very  birds !  It  is  enough  to  see 
with  what  industry  they  will  peck  among  the  mosses  iu  the  fields,  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  innumerable  number  of  larvss  of  cock-cha&rS|  worms,  caterpillars,  and  other 
gnawing  insects  that  they  consume. 

The  nightingales,  linnets,  torn-tits,  green-finches,  red-throats,  swallows,  and  sparrows 
are  destroyed  by  myriads  every  day  l>y  instruments  of  every  kind,  and  especially  by 
the  kind  called  **fantea.^  In  the  department  of  Bases-Pyr^o^s,  across  which  the 
birds  make  their  principal  migrations,  every  field  has  this  contrivance  iu  operation, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  upon  favorable  days  to  see  a  hunter  return  with  his  game-bag 
fill^  with  some  dozens  of  little  birds. 

And  at  the  same  time  we  complain  of  the  ravages  of  worms  in  ears  of  com,  and  dam- 
ages of  all  kinds  to  the  buds  of  our  vines,  exudation  of  gum,  damaged  grapes,  aU 
caused  by  enemies  which  the  vine-dresser  may  seek  in  vain,  because  tbey  escax>e  his  eye, 
and  can  only  be  destroyed  by  agencies  which  his  eye  cajuot  reach;  l)ut  au  instinct, 
keener  than  his  own,  knows'  how  to  find  them,  and  from  morning  till  nieht  pursues 
them  into  their  most  secret  retreats  with  a  perseverance  that  never  tires.  If  the  little 
birds  were  spared,  they  would  soon  perform  their  useful  office  to  the  extent  to  which 
nature  has  designed  them. 

It  is  tralv  alarming  to  see  brought  into  our  cities  so  many  sacks  full  of  poor  little 
birds,  which  afford  but  a  triflin|;  amount  of  food  fbr  man,  and  which  render  such  val- 
uable services  by  destroying  millions  of  insects,  whose  ravages  may  be  estimated  at 
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htindredB  of  inilIioB8x>f  frftQOS  every  year.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  that  mankind  cannot  see 
this,  and  take  measures  for  preservinfif  the  harvests,  which  at  best  cost  him  dearly,  and 
for  which  he  bestows  so  mach  care.  From  100  to  200  millions'  worth  of  crops  might 
doubtless  be  thus  saved  every  year,  which  woald  piove  a  very  important  item  in  the 
way  of  provision  supply .-^Jonrttal  Officiel,) 

A  society  for  the  protection  of  animals,  in  view  of  public  ntility,  bas, 
for  some  years,  given  honorary  or  pecuniary  rewards  to  such  cliildrea 
as  have  distinguished  themselves  by  putting  these  principles  in  prac- 
tice, and  to  teachers  who  have  done  most  to  promote  these  ends.  Sev- 
eral agriculture  and  horticultural  societies  have  taken  active  measures 
in  disseminating  facts  tending  to  impress  upon  the  public  a  realization 
of  its  importance,  and  the  sul^ect  has  received  the  attention  of  govern- 
ments. 

The  disappearance  of  this  class  of  birds,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
of  insects,  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  former.  They 
simply  desert  the  regions  where  they  no  longer  find  nesting-places  to 
seek  other  regions  where  they  can.  Some  of  them,  like  the  woodpeckers, 
subsist  upon  the  larv^  of  insects  found  in  decaying  wood,  and  are  starved 
out.  Others  love  the  shelter  of  woodlands  near  as  a  hiding  place 
from  birds  of  prey,  and  do  not  forage  far  beyond  their  borders. 

A  spirited  writer,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  French  Society  of 
AccUmatation,^  after  enumerating  the  great  services  rendered  to  farm- 
ers by  these  allies  of  the  fieldj  says : 

We  have  pointed  out  a  natural  cause  for  the  diminution  of  birds  in  the  wideW-ez- 
tending  area  of  cultivation,  and  the  destruction  of  woods,  but  the  agency  of  this 
calamity,  which  threatens  our  agricultural  interests  with  the  greatest  damage  from  the 
absence  of  birds  is  unlicensed  hunting  and  the  massacre  to  which  they  are  given 
up  by  hnnters,  with  all  kinds  of  murderous  devices,  and  the  pillage  of  their  nests  and 
destruction  of  their  young  by  children  and  by  animals  of  prey. 

Prohibitions  against  poaching  ought  to'  include  not  only  the  destruction  at  all  sea- 
sons, by  unlawful  means,  of  game,  properly  so  called,  such  as  partridges,  quails,  pheasants, 
hares,  rabbits,  and  deer,  but  should  also  stay  the  botchers  of  birds  of  passage,  or  those 
that  remain  with  us,  by  any  forbidden  contrivances,  or  by  i>o:soning.  Lict  us  see  how 
it  is  in  the  different  conotries  of  Europe,  along  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
usual  route  of  migratory  birds.  In  France  alone,  from  the  department  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  to  the  Pyreuees-Orientales,  all  the  heights  along  the  coast  are  covered  with  the 
nets  and  devices  of  the  hunters — traps,  fall-nets,  bird-lime- twigs,  and  snares,  all  ready 
to  hold  and  kill  the  poor  travelers  the  moment  they  have  finished  their  p|erilons  flight 
across  the  sea.  In  some  of  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees-Orientalee,  the  catching  with  nets 
gives  to  each  hunter,  in  half'  a  day,  from  200  to  300  birds,  and  this  catch  continues 
through  the  months  of  Ap,ril  and  May.  These  quantities  must  be  multiplied  by  that 
of  the  number  of  hunters,  which  is  not  less  than  fifty  in  this  department  alone,  so  that 
on  **good  day9"  they  kill  10,000  of  these  little  birds. 

In  the  Var,  the  Bouchea-dn-Rhone,  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  G^nots,  great  hunting 
places  with  bird-lime  are  established  upon  olive  plantations,  which  they  hire  for  this 
use  of  the  owner  at  from  40  to  50  francs  the  season.  They  cover  the  trees  with  their 
treacherous  perches,  and  take  daily,  during  days  of  passage,  from  three  to  four  bun* 
dred  birds.  M.  Pellicot,  of  Toalon,  cites  the  case  of  a  single  hiring  by  the  son  of  a 
leather-merchant,  who,  as  a  simple  amateur,  took,  in  the  season  of  1858, 1,800  birds. 
In  lb59  the  number  fell  to  800,  and  in  I860  to  600.  Alarmed  at  this  immense  decrease, 
the  sportsman  abandoned  his  bird-lime.  He  had  hunted  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  from  this  instance  what  most  be  the  sum  total  of  destruction  by  those  who  make 
this  piracy  a  daily  business,  and  live  only  upon  this  abominable  industry  I  We  may 
add  that  in  our  single  department,  along  a  coast  twenty  kilometers  (12.4  miles)  in  ex- 
tent, east  of  Toulon,  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  hunters  with  bird-lime,  and  they 
are  not  wanting  to  the  west. 

In  Languedoc  they  capture  quails  by  tens  of  thousands,  as  they  come  to  the  shore 
weary  with  their  flight  in  April  and  May  in  quest  of  the  regions  where  they  breed.  At 
a  moderate  estimate  there  are  at  least  20,000  quails  destroyed  in  these  months  in  the 
department  of  Hesanit  alone. 

In  an  instinctive  little  work  entitled  "  Don't  kill  your  friends,"  M.  H.  Lareerre  relates 
that  he  has  seen  the  inhabitants  at  Nice  ranged  in  two  files  along  the  banks  of  the 
Paillon  with  poles  to  beat  down  the  poor  swallows  that,  hungry  and  weary  from  the 

^Dr.  L.  Turrel,  in  the  Bulletin  delaSoo.  d'Acclim,,  2d  ser.  li,  497. 
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passage,  had  come  tbither  in  quest  of  larv»  and  flies.  We  may  Ja'stl^  accuse  tbe  de- 
]>artments  of  Ibe  soutb  with  abasive  hanting  of  the  insectivorons  birdu ;  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  organized  massaoTes  of  the  eastern  departments  Y  Let  ns  listen  to 
the  eloquent  and  pathetic  statement  of  a  writer  who,  with  an  infinite  amount  of  feel- 
ing and  spirit,  has  made  himself  the  advocate  of  these  unfortunate  victims. 

"1  have  seen  in  my  childhood,  in  Lorraine,"  says  Tonssenel,  *'  all  the  trees  by  the 
roadside,  tbe  borders  of  the  woods,  and  the  feeding  and  watering  places  of  the  forest^.  set 
with  x)ole8  by  scores,  so  thickly  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  birds  that  might 
pass  that  wicked  region  to  alight  without  falling  into  an  ambush.  •  *  •  The  landed 
property  of  Fn^noe  is  wholly  imperiled  by  tbe  shameful  ravages  of  devouring  insects, 
which  eat  up  one  crop  after  another,  and  will  floish  by  making  themselves  masters  of 
the  toil  unless  the  administration  takes  effectual  measures  to  prevent  it  J* 

The  sabject  of  insect  ravages^  as  well  upon  field-crops  as  upon  fraitsand 
trees^  has  received  much  attention  in  oar  own  conntry  since  the  earliest 
period  of  agricnltural  and  horticultural  societies,  and  in  several  of  the 
sstates  commissions  specially  appointed  have  made  elaborate  reports 
upon  it.  Our  limits  will  only  allow  a  general  reference  to  these  sources 
ot*  information,  and  to  the  discussions  and  essays  published  by  these 
and  other  societies,  many  of  which  relate  to  the  protection  needed  to 
insectiverons  birds,  and  to  measures  that  tend  most  to  the  increase  of 
the  latter.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  with  stringent  game-laws, 
well  enforced,  and  adequate  opportunities  to  birds  for  nesting  in  groves 
and  hedges,  this  balance  of  animal  life,  as  it  affects  our  agricultural 
interests,  may  be  easily  and  permanently  maintained,  and  that  immense 
losses  now  annually  suffered  from  insects  may  be  saved. 

Immense  damages  are  done  to  wharves  and  other  wooden  structures 
by  the  ship-worm.  This  belongs  to  the  class  of  molluscs,  or  shell-fish; 
and  the  remedies  are  chiefly  found  in  the  chemical  preparation  of  the 
timbers,  such  as  injection  of  creosote  oil,  &c.  The  subject  of  timber- 
preservation,  although  intimately  associated  with  that  of  forestry,  does 
not  form  a  part  of  the  present  report. 

mjUBIES  TO  WOODLANDS  FBOM  ANIMALS. 

We  have  already  noticed  (page  105)  the  injuries  that  maybe  done  by 
domestic  animals,  and  the  necessity  of  their  exclusion  where  the  under- 
growth is  an  object  for  protection.  Of  wild  animals,  the  rodents  com- 
mit by  far  the  greatest  damage,  especially  rabbits,  mice,  and  gophers, 
the  first  two  by  gnawing  tbe  bark,  and  the  latter  by  eating  off  the  roots. 

As  a  protection  against  rabbits,  several  thicknesses  of  tarred  paper, 
or  corn-stalks,  wr<apped  around  the  tree  and  tied  with  twine,  has  proved 
effectual.  ,  Smearing  with  wagon-grease,  tar,  blood,  and  lime  have  been 
tried.  There  is  no  remedy  completely  effectual  short  of  the  destruction 
of  the  animals.^ 

The  Pocket  Gopheb  {Qeomyn  hursariusj  Shaw)  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  pests  of  the  tree- planter  in  the  prairie  regions  of  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska.  It  is  particularly  partial  to  the  roots  of  young  trees,  and 
a  single  animal  has  been  known  to  follow  a  line  of  newly-set  Osage 
hedge,  destroying  the  roots  for  many  rods.  It  derives  its  common  name 
from  a  fold  of  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  which,  in  burrowing, 
it  tills  with  earth,  and  then  coming  to  the  surface  it  empties  this  lo^ 

^  M.  Conrcier  has  submitted  a  letter  to  the  Ceutral  Society  of  Horticnltare,  in  France, 
giviDK  a  ebeap  method  of  protecting  plantations  against  rabbits.  It  consists  in  sar- 
rminding  them  "^ith  a  cord  dipped  in  fish-oil,  and  supported  6  or  8  inches  above  the 
ground  bv  stakes,  vrhicb  are  oleft  at  the  top  so  as  to  receive  and  hold  the  cord.  The 
odor  of  the  oil  is  said  to  be  offensive  to  these  animals.  The  cord  should  be  dipped 
from  time  to  time  in  the  oil  as  its  odor  is  lost  by  expoanre  to  the  air.  Should  this  bo 
found  efficaoioQs,  we  have  an  easv  method  for  protecting  nurseries.  It  is  said  that 
rabbits  will  sometimes  abandon  a  locality  where  this  odor  is  introdaoed  by  tanneries 
and  the  like. 
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by  a  sadden  inascalar  contraction  of  the  parts.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  kill,  as  it  seldom  comes  above  the  surface,  bat  may  be  poisoned  by 
strychaine  placed  in  a  carrot,  an  apple,  or  a  potato,  and  laid  in  the  soil  at 
the  points  where  the  barrows  come  to  the  sarface.  It  is  said  to  find 
a  deadly  enemy  in  the  little  striped  skank. 

The  Beayer  may  be  classed  among  the  animals  injarioas  to  forests, 
chiefly  from  the  destruction  caased  by  the  flowing  of  intervale  lands  by 
building  dams.  Soch  *^  beaver  meadows  ^  were  common  throughout  the 
Northern  States  when  first  settled,  and  the  areas  thus  flowed  often  cov- 
ered hundreds  of  acres.  This  animal  has  been  nearly  exterminated  by 
the  hunters,  excepting  in  the  remote  forest-regions  of  the  Northwest, 
and  in  some  of  the  swamps  of  the  South.  The  cypress  timber  of  Vir- 
ginia is  sometimes  much  injured  by  the  beaver,  which  gnaws  down  the 
trees  to  get  the  young  tender  buds  for  food,  and  considerable  destruc- 
tion is  still  done  by  this  animal  in  the  Western  Territories. 

When  Deer  are  shedding  their  horns,  they  sometimes  damage  trees 
seriously  by  rubbing  off  the  bark.  For  this  thej^  select  young  trees 
still  elastic  and  yielding.  They  also  injure  by  eating  oft'  the  young 
twigs. 

Some  injury  is  done  by  birds  eating  off' the  terminal  buds  of  young 
pines  and  firs. 

DISEASES,  AND  OTHER  INJURIES  TO  FOREST  TREES. 

Aside  from  damages  done  by  insects  and  other  forms  of  animal  life, 
trees  are  liable  to  various  accidents  and  injuries,  of  some  of  which  we 
can  determine  the  cause,  which  may  be  avoidable,  while  at  other  times 
we  cannot  trace  back  to  the  origin  of  the  evil,  however  sadly  we  may 
feel  its  efiects.  Among  the  known  causes  may  be  mentioned  external 
injuries,  want  of  air  and  light,  stoppage  or  drainage  of  waters,  chemical 
ac  ion,  exhaustion  of  soil,  climatic  vicissitudes,  and  fungus  growths.  ' 
Some  of  these  we  will  more  particularly  describe,  with  such  facts  con- 
cerning them  as  appear  most  important. 

The  most  disastrous  feature  of  the  timber  question  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  is,  the  difficulty  with  which  the  forests  appear  to  start 
when  once  destroyed,  and  leit  to  the  natural  agencies,  which  in  the  tim- 
ber-growing regions  of  the  Atlantic  States  would,  in  a  few  years,  again 
cover  the  surface  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  youner  forests.  Occasion- 
ally we  meet  with  this  efibrt  at  renewal  in  the  region  under  notice,  but 
these  instances  are  exceptional  rather  than  common.  Professor  Hay- 
den,  in  his  report  of  1871  (p.  224),  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  says  : 

Id  travelinfc  thronffh  the  moontaiu  districte,  I  was  sarprised  at  the  large  number  of 
burned  streaks  that  I  observed.  In  i^onie/places  we  would  not  travel  more  than  a  mile 
or  two  without  seeing  either  to  the  right  or  left  a  blackened  belt  stretching  up  the 
mountain  side.  If  these  spots  would  again  be  oovered  by  a  new  growth,  the  result 
would  not  be  so  disastrous,  but,  as  has  b^n  traly  stated  in  the  quotation  (referring  to  a 
citation  from  Mr.  Reed's  article  in  the  Transactions  of  the  California  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  1868-'69),  tiiis  Is  not  the  case,  for  when  once  the  forest  covering  is  destroyed, 
it  is  never  restored,  but  remains  forever  bare.  Whether  this  be  wholly  due  to  the  cli- 
matic conditions  or  not  I  do  not  know,  bnt  there  are  some  reasons  to  believe  that»  even 
where  undisturbed  by  the  hand  of  man,  the  fore sts  are  gradually  disappearing  under 
the  influence  of  natural  causes.  The  smooth  and  ronudeid  hills  in  parts  of  Wyoming- 
Utah,  Southeastern  Idaho,  Southern  Montana,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bocky  Mountain, 
region  have  occasionally,  ht^ro  and  there,  a  few  frees  which  have  every  apx>earance  of 
being  the  remnants  of  former  forests.  These  hills  bear  unmistakable  evideuce  of  hav- 
ing been  worn  down  by  the  action  cf  the  atmosphere,  water,  ice,  snow,  &o.  The 
debrtB  which  has  be«  n  worn  down  has  covered  up  the  former  ruggedness  of  their  decliv- 
ities. •  •  •  But  where  the  original  rugged  declivity  has  resisted  this  aotioUy 
there,  almost  invariably,  forests  will  be  seen.  1  have  therefore  oome  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  a  general  thing,  are  decreasing  from  uat- 
nral  causes,  and  I  base  my  ci^uclnsioLS on  the  following  grounds: 
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First.  The  wearing  down  of  the  monntains  and  hills ;  the  debris,  as  it  descends,  de- 
stroying the  forests  on  their  sides.  At  Pleasant  Valley  (where  the  stage-road  from 
Corinne  to  Helena  crosses  the  range),  in  the  basaltic  ca&ou,  this  action  even  now'ap- 
pears  to  be  in  process,  many  of  the  blocks  of  stone  having  recently  been  loosened  and 
rolled  downward,  carrying  with  them  the  pines,  whioh  may  yet  b6  seen.  Here  every 
stage  of  the  process  can  be  observed. 

Secondly.  In  many  places,  at  the  last-mentioned  point,  at  the  head  of  Black-Tail- 
Deer  Creek,  along  the  headwaters  of  Sweetwater,  the  largest  trees  appear  to  be  dying 
without  any  apparent  canse,  no  evidence  of  fire  being  visible. 

Thirdly.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  points,  where  the  forest  is  onee  destroyed, 
it  never  renews  itself.  At  one  point  west  of  the  range,  on  the  road  from  Helena  to 
Deer  Lodge,  I  noticed  a  grove  of  yonng  pines  or  firs  which  were  growing  upon  what 
appeared  to  be  a  burned  district.  At  one  or  two  points  in  the  interior  of  the  moantains, 
back  of  Denver,  I  noticed  the  same  thing ;  also  on  the  Baton  Monntains.  Bnt  the  re- 
verse is  not  only  the  general  bat  almost  the  nniversal  rule  tbronghoat  this  immense 
extent  of  the  country.  Add  to  this  the  immense  destruction  by  fire,  and  the  wanton 
destruction  by  human  hands,  and  the  prospect  of  timber  for  this  section  in  the  future 
is  not  very  flattering.  Unless  there  shall  be  some  remarkable  change  in  climatic  agen- 
cies this  decay  must  go  on,  as  man  has  no  power  to  prevent  it ;  he  may  cease  the  do- 
struotion  occasioned  b^  his  own  negligence  and  wantonness,  but  he  cannot  stop  the 
prooess  on  the  monntains. 

EXTERNAL  WOUNDS  AND  INJURIES  TO  TREES. 

An  iojary  to  the  bark  and  trood  of  a  tree  may  be  noticed  long  after- 
wardy  H8  sarveyors  often  have  occasion  to  observe,  in  following  lines 
marked  by  scoring  notches  into  the  trunks  of  trees  on  the  course  that 
they  have  to  run.^ 

The  ^^  bnrlSf^  sometimes  seen  npon  the  ash,  black  walnut,  and  other 
trees,  appear  to  have  been  started  by  some  external  Injury  creating  con- 
fusion in  the  deposit  of  wood-layers,  which  increased  indefinitely  when 
once  begun.  It  would  be  worthy  of  careful  experiment  to  ascertain  bow 
far  these  abnormal  growths  which  sometimes  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  timber  might  be  artificially  produced.' 

Winding  grain. — This  may  occur  in  degi'ee  8u£5cient  to  lessen  its  value 
for  hewn  timber,  as  it  always  does  for  boards  and  for' staves  and  other 
articles  made  by  splitting.  It  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  cracks  or  fis- 
sures, which  render  it  worthless  except  for  fire-wood.  The  cause  is 
unknown.  Some  species  are  more  liable  than  others,  the  yellow  birch, 
when  large,  especially  so.^ 

1  An  instAuoe  of  this  occurred  a  few  years  since  in  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  in 
which  a  line  marked  in  this  manner  104  years  previously,  was  followed  t  everal  miles 
with  unerring  precision.  There  was  often  found  in  this  case  some  slight  scar  or  indi- 
cation, which,  on  the  spruce  or  hemlock,  might  he  a  hiack  gum  spot,  and  by  cutting 
in  from  eight  to  nine  inches  the  ancient  ax-marks  were  found  under  this  snot  per- 
fectly preserved.  In  hard  woods  the  external  marks  were  sometimes  entirely  over- 
^wu,  but 'the  marks  within  were  still  plainly  visible  when  laid  bare  by  deep  incis- 
ions in  the  trunk. 

In  one  instance  a  hemlock  was  found  on  this  line  bnt  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
which,  when  marked,  was  but  two  inches  thick.  The  growth  through  the  century 
had  been  so  slight  that  the  years  could  only  be  counted,  in  the  rings  of  annual  layers, 
by  the  help  of  a  magnifying  glass,  but  having  been  exposed  for  the  last  five  years  to 
the  full  effect  of  the  sun,  these  years  presenle.!  a  growth  five  times  greater  than  at  any 
similar  period  before.  Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  bullets,  snd  the  marks  of 
ancient  cuttings  by  an  ax,  have  been  found  with  a  deposit  of  wood-layers  over  them, 
showing  two  centuries  or  more  of  growth. 

*In  support  of  this  theory  a  case  may  be  mentioned  of  the  great  elm  tree  that  stood 
until  lately  on  the  comer  of  State  and  North  Pearl  streets  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  had 
many  of  these  excrescences  caused  by  driving  iron  hooks  into  the  tree.  These  had 
been  grown  over  entirely,  leaving  *'  burls  "  to  mark  the  place. 

'  The  white  cedar,  much  used  Sa  telegraph-poles  on  hues  in  the  Western  States  and 
on  the  plains,  often  shows  a  winding  grain,  and  the  direction  is  almost  uniformly 
against  the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  or  from  left  to  right.  We  have  not 
met  with  a  satisfactorv  theory  to  account  for  this  preference.  The  fact  that  it  is  occa- 
siunally  in  the  other  direction,  and  often  in  neither,  appears  to  indicate  that  it  is  rather 
due  to  external  and  accidental  causes. 
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Fissures  or  longitudinal  cracks  extending  deep  into  the  trank.  Oar 
spruce  {Abies  nipra)  is  sometimes  made  worthless  from  this  cause.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  these  cracks  are  caused  by  unequal  contraction 
by  cold  or  from  the  twisting  of  the  winds,  or  from  intense  sohir  heat. 
They  have  been  produced  artificially  by  bending  and  twisting  young 
trees  as  they  are  served  by  violent  winds,  or  when  loaded  with  snow 
and  ice. 

Concentrie  cracks  (cup-shake). — ^Tbe  layers  of  wood  for  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  circle  may  be  loosened;  sometimes  in  old  trees  to  such 
degree  that  the  core  will  fall  out  of  a  block  cut  across  the  grain.  These 
loose  seams  are  sometimes  marked  by  lines  of  a  dark-colored  fungus. 
They  injure  the  wood  for  construction,  are  apt  to  admit  moisture,  and 
become  the  beginning  of  decay.  They  are  deemed  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent rather  than  disease,  and  may  show  no  sign  of  their  presence  till 
the  tree  is  cut. 

Where  the  bark  is  loosened  by  any  cause,  as  frost,  the  movement  of 
winds,  a  violent  blow,  &c.,  a  layer  of  wooil  may  form  under  the  bark, 
but  there  will  be  a  solution  of  continuity  with  the  previous  layer,  and 
60  a  concentric  crack  to  the  extent  of  the  injured  parts  will  remain  ever 
after.  It  has  been  observed  that  reserves  left  in  a  coppice  are  more 
liable  to  this  accident,  as  well  as  trees  that  grow  in  the  open  air. 

Where  the  bark  is  removed  nature  seeks  to  cover  up  the  exposed 
wood,  and  finally  will  do  so  completely  if  the  task  is  reasonable.  The 
tree  may  finally  show  no  external  trace  of  the  accident,  but  the  dead 
(perhaps  not  decayed)  wood  thus  covered  has  no  connection  with  the* 
new  covering,  and  the  spot  is  more  or  less  defective  when  afterward 
worked. 

Batten  sinuses, — A  dead  branch  admits  water,  and  this,  following  down 
the  fibers,  may  cause  a  rotten  burrow,  perhaps,  of  limited  sectional  area, 
but  extending  a  long  distance  down  the  trunk.  It  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  hollow  trunk,  so  very  common  in  the  b^sswood,  sycamore,  and  some 
other  kinds  of  timber  when  they  get  large  and  very  old.  In  fact  there 
are  few  deciduous  trees  exempt  from  the  infirmity  oi  age,  and  it  is  a  safe 
rule  to  cut  such  timber  as  soon  as  this  condition  is  known,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  There  are  various  kinds  of  discoloration  liable  to  occur  in 
the  interior  of  trees,  which  have  received  distinct  names  among  foresters. 
It  is  sufilcient  here  to  remark  that  they  are  mostly  signs  of  incipient 
decay,  and  that  they  more  or  less  impair  the  value  of  the  wood  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  that  they  have  impaired  the  strength  of  the  fiber. 

BLKEDINO  CREVIOES. 

Sometimes  in  the  ash,  elm,  walnut,  oak,  and  other  species,  there  will 
appear  a  crevice,  often  caused  at  first  by  some  injury,  from  which  the 
sap  will  continue  to  ooze  until,  perhaps,  it  may  bleed  the  tree  indefi- 
nitely. Along  this  slimy,  discolored  crevice  insects  find  lodgment; 
rottenness  appears,  and  extends,  and  finally  the  tree  perishes. 

It  is  recommended  by  M.  des  Cars  to  clean  out  the  crevice  with  a 
sharp  tool  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  diseased  part,  and  apply  coal-tar ; 
repeating  the  process  if  necessary.  In  this  way  a  valued  tree  may  often 
bo  restored  to  complete  health.  Du  Hamel  advised  the  removal  of  the 
afiected  parts  down  to  the  live  wood,  and  covering  the  wound  with  cow- 
dung  mixed  with  straw;  then  binding  with  rags  fastened  by  osier 
ties. 
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BOXmD  AS  A  MEANS  OF  BETEOTINO  DISEASES  AND  DEFECTS  IN  TIBCBEB. 

Wood  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  soand,  when  in  perfect  condition. 
The  scratch  of  a  pin  may  be  heard  at  the  farther  end  of  a  long  pine  rod. 
and  a  light  blow  with  a  hammer  is  conveyed  through  a  beam  of  timber  of 
the  greatest  length  with  much  distinctness.  Bat  if  parts  are  decayed, 
or  tending  to  decay,  the  homogeneity  is  destroyed,  and  the  sound-waves 
are  deadened.  Hence  we  have  an  easy  test  of  perfect  condition;  or,  at 
least,  evidence  that  there  is  no  considerable  rottenness  within  a  piece  of 
timber  that  might  otherwise  appear  sound. 

THE  DBY-BOT. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  maladies  in  timber,  beginning  in 
the  interior  and  spreading  toward  the  outside,  changing  the  fiber  into  a 
dry  dust,  and  of  course  destroying  it  for  every  purpose.  It  is  most  likely 
to  appear  in  warm,  close,  and  moist  situations,  where  the  wood  becomes 
covered  with  a  brownish-white  mold,  which  sends  its  fibers  into  the 
tissues,  and  it  is  now  generally  regarded  as  caused  by  the  development 
of  a  fungus,  known  to  botanists  as  the  Merulins  laehrymans.^  This  veg- 
etation first  appears  as  delicate  white  filaments,  interlacing- with  one 
another,  attacking  the  wood  fiber,  and  changing  the  ligneous  mass  into 
a  loose,  celular  tissue,  that  readily  falls  into  powder.  The  surface  may 
remain  sound  when  it  is  nothing  but  rottenness  within.  It  does  not  ap* 
pear  in  the  growing  tree,  and  appears  to  be  favored  and  developed  by  a 
fermentation  of  the  Juices. 

Among  the  remedies  are,  thorough  seasoning  after  immersion  for  a 
time  in  water,  and  the  filling  of  the  pores  with  an  antiseptic  mineral 
solution,  as  tbechloride  of  mercury,  and  the  salts  of  copper,  zino,  or  iron, 
or  with  common  salt,  which,  but  for  its  deliquescent  tendencies,  would 
answer  very  well.  A  cargo  of  salt,  in  bulk,  is  deemed  desirable  in 
new  vessels  on  account  of  its  benefit  to  the  timbers. 

Carbolic  acid  and  other  pyroligneous  products  are  much  used  to 
check  this  tendency  to  dry-rot.  Perfect  ventilation,  where  it  can  be 
had,  is  an  excellent  means  to  prevent  rotting.' 

INJUBIES  TO  TREES  FBOM  FROST,  DROUGHT,  AND  OTHER  CAUSED 

Intense  frosts  will  sometimes  split  trees  in  the  direction  of  their  fibers, 
and  sometimes  even  with  a  loud  report.  Such  trees  are  generally  those 
that  have  some  excrescences  formed  by  a  cicatrix  covering  an  old 
cleavage  containing  water.  These,  when  they  are  deep,  seldom  heal, 
and  the  timber  so  fleeted  loses  much  of  its  value  for  uses  requiring 

1  This  foogns  is  described  by  Dr.  OreviUe  as  foUows :  '*  Whole  plant  generaUy  ocoa- 
pioate,  soft,  tender,  at  first  very  light,  cottony,  and  white.  When  the  veins  appear 
th^  are  of  a  fine  yeUow,  orange,  or  reddish  brown,  forming  irregular  folds,  most  fn- 
qnently  so  arrao|(ed  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  pores,  bni  nerer  anvthinf;  like  tnbee, 
and  distilling,  when  i>erfect,  drops  of  water.''  This  last  property  giyes  it  the  specific 
name.    It  is  often  found  in  cellars  where  it  is  damp  and  unyentilated,  and  in  hollow 


Another  fungus,  the  Polyponu  hffMdus,  constitutes  the  dry-rot  of  oak-built  vessels. 
It  is  described  by  Berkeley  as  '*  white,  mycelium  thick,  forming  a  dense  membrane, 
or  creeping  branched  strings,  hymeniam  breaking  up  into  arcse;  pores  long,  slender, 
minute." 

*  A  list  of  remedies  for  the  dry-rot  would  be  a  catalogue  of  most  of  the  processes 
that  have  been  devised  for  increasing  the  durability  of  timber.  Many  of  these  are  no- 
ticed in  a  volume  by  Tho.  Allen  Britton,  entitled  **A  lYeaUse  on  the  Origin,  Progreea^ 
I*revention  aKd  Cure  of  Drjf'Boi  in  TlmWa,"  1875, 12  mo.,  pp.  311. 

See  also  the  **Trait4d€  la  Ontservation  dee  Boia,  •  «  •  by  Mazime  Paulet,  Paris^ 
1874,  pp.  414.  Also  the  appendix  of  **A  Treatiae  on  the  Beaiitanoo  o/Materiah,"  by  Pro! 
De  Volsen  Wood,  8vo,  N.  x.,  1675,  in  which  many  antiseptic  and  preservative  methods 
are  described. 

"  12p 
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strenj^h.  Trees  growing  in  a  damp  soil,  with  an  eastern  or  northern 
exposure,  are  most  liable  to  these  accidents* 

Heavy  winter  frosts  doabtless  caase  much  injury  to  trees,  when  they 
do  not  entirely  destroytbem.  It  often  happens  that  the  branches  alone 
are  ii^ured,  wbile  the  trunk  remains  sound ;  and  again,  the  trunk  will 
sometimes  perish  and  the  root  survive,  and  in  condition  to  produce 
new  shoots.  Trees  exposed  to  the  north  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  more 
liable  to  injury  from  this  cause.^ 

Du  Hamel  remarks  that  vigorous  plants,  having  a  rapid  growth,  are 
less  liable  to  damage  by  frosts  than  those  in  a  feeble  condition,  and  that 
when  a  tree  has  been  much  injured  by  frosts,  the  withered  leaves  will 
^remain  on  through  the  winter.' 

It  is  observed  in  the  Eucalyptus,  that  after  a  few  years  the  tree  ac- 
quires a  considerable  degree  of  hardiness,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist  frost, 
and  althoagh  the  young  tree  may  suffer,  the  .trunk  will  put  forth  fresh 
branches  with  undiminished  vigor.' 

The  winter  of  1871-^72  was  particularly  injurious  to  evergreen  trees 
in  the  Northern  States,  and  various  causes  were  assigned  for  this  fatality. 
It  could  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  insects,  because  the  damage  happened 
In  the  season  when  they  are  generally  dormant,  and  although  the  sum- 
mer following  may  have  shown  them  unusually  abundant  in  some  local- 
ities, this  might  more  properly  be  regarded  as  among  the  effects,  rather 
than  as  a  cause.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  theOoleoptera  burrow  under 
the  bark  and  through  the  sap-wood  of  dead  coniferous  trees,  and  to  such 
tin  extent,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  the  bark  from  saw- 
logs  to  prevent  serious  loss.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a  supposed 
origin- from  fungi,  as  these  seldom  spare  a  dead  tree  of  tJiis  class,  and 
as  seldom  appear  in  the  tissues  of  healthy  living  trees.^ 

A  third,  and  highly  probable  theory,  ascribes  the  damage  to  a  climatic 
cause;  but  whether  this  be  unusual  drought,  cold,  or  other  agency  is 
unknown. 

THE  ^*  ROUND  DISEASE"  OF  THE  PIKE.* 

For  a  long  time  sylviculturists  have  been  occupied  in  studying  a  dis- 
ease of  the  maritime  pine,  known  in  Loiret  as  the  maladie  du  rondy  and 

1  Phyri^[M  dea  Arbre$t  ii,  130. 

«  26.,  ii,  346.* 

'  Martin  Ann,  des  Fonts  el  Chau9s4e,  Oct.,  1877. 

*  U|>oD  the  hiffh  monntains  of  Ewes  Connty,  New  Tork,  Prof.  Charles  H.  Peck, 
botADist  at  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  noticed  the  feeble  spraces  badly  in- 
fested by  a  rast-fungns,  the  Peridermum  deooloranSf  which  attacked  the  leaves,  and  so 
•  discolored  them  that  the  foliage  showed  a  yellowish  hue  to  a  considerable  distance.  It 
'was  not  fonnd  on  trees  of  vigorous  growth  in  the  lower  regions,  and  might  have  been 
an  effect  rather  than  a  cause. 

The  cold  of  the  winter  of  1672-^3  was  of  great  severity.  Its  effect  upon  trees 
and  shrabs  at  the  Agricaltnral  College,  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  thas  recorded  by  rrofessor 
Beal: 

Uninjured  and  hardg, — ^Aastrian  pine,  American  weeping-willow,  mock-orange,  com- 
mon and  Persian  lilacs,  white  pine,  Pinnn  pnmilo,  flowering  almond,  gingko,  black 
spmce,  Lombardy  poplar,  locust,  chestnut,  snowball,  red  cedar. 

Mare  or  lees  <ft;»red.— Norway  spruce,  bald  oypms  (some  small  limbs  most  exposed 
were  dead);  cut-leaved  Persian  lilac  (killed) ;  horse-chestnut  (a  few  injured  a  litile) ; 
orbor-vitffi,  fringe  tree,  tulip  tree,  S^irtsa  chiunedrifolia  (some  injured);  hemlock, 
aiianthus  (dead  at  the  top) ;  Irish  Juni{)er  (partlv  dead) ;)  Cydonia  Japonica,  tamoriz, 
Robina  hispida,  small  treea  (dead  to  snow) ;  double  apple  (one  killed) ;  double  flower^ 
ing  cherry  (giew  but  little,— otherwise  looks  well) ;  Andia  spinosa  (mosly  killed) ; 
smoke  tree  (much  injured);  red-bud  (killed  to  ground,  as  has  often  been  before); 
•roses  (mostly  killed  to  ground). 

» Condensed  from  an  article  by  Baron  de  Morgaes,  published  in  La  Becea  dee  Eaux 
•et  Forite,  lb75,  p.  186. 
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nufortuDately  common  in  Sologne,  where  it  has  done  mach  injary.  It 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  pineries  bj  attacking  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  pines  in  a  place,  and  every  year  from  aronnd  these  centers,  some 
more  pines  die,  leaving  openings  more  or  less  circalar,  and  sometimes 
widening  out  irregnlarly  antil  whole  forests  are  gradnally  destroyed. 
From  ita  thus  working  out  in  a  circular  manner  it  has  acquired  the 
name  above  given.  Among  the  causes  assigned,  are,  by  some,  insects 
of  different  families,  chiefly  of  the  Ooleoptera,  certain  genera  of  which 
live  under  the  bark  of  these  pines.  Others  think  that  it  is  communi* 
cated  by  the  roots.  Otbers,  that  it  is  due  to  old  coalpits,  or  places 
where  fires  have  been  made^  and  still  others  (we  think  with  more  rea- 
son), that  it  is  due  to  conditions  in  the  soil.  It  is  remarked  that  it  oc- 
curs oft^ner  in  gravelly  soil,  and  very  seldom  where  pebbles  are  absent. 

As  for  these  theories,  it  may  be  remarked  that  insects  generally  do 
not  attack  the  bark  of  a  vigorous  growing  tree,  but  only  when  it  has 
come  to  the  age  of  decay.  Those  who  attribute  the  malady  to  insects 
appear  to  take  the  effect  for  the  cause,  and,  moreover,  the  rooting  up  and 
even  burning  of  the  wood  has  never  stopped  the  progress  of  the  disease ; 
a^d  as  the  trees  are  always  attacked  in  patches,  it  seems  to  be  due  to 
something  inherent  in  the  soil.  In  the  midst  of  these  infested  places 
sound  trees  are  often  found,  which  could  not  be  if  the  infection  was 
carried  by  the  roots.  It  seems  more  probable  that  these  favored  trees 
have  penetrated  to  a  better  soil.  Even  the  roots  of  trees  affected  have 
been  found  growing  to  those  that  were  not,  and  attempts  at  isolation 
by  digging  trenches  have  failed.^  The  disease  will  sometimes,  stop 
without  anything  being  done.  As  for  the  theory  of  old  charcoal  beds, 
there  is  little  to  support  it.  The  disease  appears  more  frequently  in 
soils  of  fine  sand  mixed  with  sandy  gravel  than  in  silicio-argillaceous 
soils.  As  already  remarked,  the  investigations  that  have  been  made 
have  hitherto  failed  to  fix  with  certainty  the  cause  or  to  furnish  a 
emedy. 

The  first  years  of  the  maritime  pine  show  much  vigor  of  growth  till 
eight,  fourteen,  or  eighteen  years,  and  sometimes  till  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  according  to  locality.  Beyond  this  it  will  sometimes  begin  in 
some  points  to  lose  a  part  of  its  vigor,  an  incident  of  apparently  small 
importance,  but  affording  some  hint  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It 
shows  us  that  at  this  time  the  main  root  has  met  with  a  soil  not  conge- 
nial for  it  and  perishes,  and  the  mortality  finally  extends  to  the  whole 
tree. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  millions  of  larch  were  sown  in 
England  and  Scotland  in  places  that  appeared  unfit  for  other  cultiva- 
tion. As  in  the  case  of  the  maritime  pine  in  France,  these  plantations 
in  the  first  years  made  a  vigorous  growth,  and,  like  them,  as  they  grew 
old  they  fell  sick ;  so  that  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  many  of  them 
died  standing,  and  like  the  pines  became  covered  with  mosses,  lichens, 
and  mushrooms.  The  disease  was  compared  by  some  to  the  potato-rot 
in  its  destructive  effects  and  obscure  cause.  The  remedy  appears  to  be, 
to  seek  other  profitable  species  for  cultivation  where  one  has  been  found 
to  fail.  The  PinuB  aylpeatrU  might  perhaps  with  advantage  replace  the 
maritime  pine.  It  has  proved  itself  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  climate 
and  a  great  variety  of  soil,  is  easily  acclimated,  and  would  doubtless 
thrive  in  conditions  where  the  maritime  pine  refuses  to  prosper.  When- 
ever a  given  species  begins  to  show  a  lack  of  vitality,  as  shown  by  a 
covering  of  mosses  and  lichens,  the  sa|>-wood  becomes  liable  to  the 

■I  I  .  .    ■  I  nil  I  I      I    I  II  I   ■   I  I  I  III  .1  I     .I.         .11     ,li|p 

1  It  is  stated  by  M.  Bftgneris  that  in  the  Landes  this  disease  has  been  stopped  by  dig- 
ging a  trench  0.7  meters  (aboat  2d  inches)  deep  aronnd  the  infected  part. 
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attack  of  insects,  and  we  should  take  beed  of  these  signs  of  premature 
decay,  and  not  hope  to  escape  loss  of  time  and  expense  by  endeavors  to 
compel  new  plants  to  grow  where  the  conditions  have  proved  unfavora- 
ble. The  Bcotch  pine  itself  has  in  some  soils  been  affected  by  the  malady 
above  noticed,  and  from  the  presence  of  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus — the 
Trametes  radiciperda  in  the  liber  and  in  the  wood  and  roots — a  writer 
has  inferred  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  injury.^  But  fungi,  as  well  as 
insects,  seldom  attack  wood  until  decay  has  begun,  for  it  is  in  putrefac- 
tion that  they  find  the  nutriment  essential  for  their  development.  We 
never  see  a  vigorous-growing  tree  thus  affected,  and  whenever  these  signs 
of  disease  appear,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  tree  is  on  the  decline. 
They  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  notice  to  the  sylviculturist  that 
some  of  the  conditions  essential  to  life  are  wanting.  These  views  of  the 
cause  of  the  maladie  du  rovd  may  perhaps  be  criticised,  yet  they  are  not 
mere  hypotheses,  but  are  founded  upon  facts. 

[In  many  parts  of  the  Northern  States  the  Norway  spruce  (AbieB  ex- 
cetsa)  after  starting  with  great  vigor,  and  growing  twenty  years  or  more, 
has  lost  its  thrifty  growth,  and  showed  signs  of  maturity  and  decay,  not 
unlike  that  noticed  in  the  PintM  pinaster  and  P.  sylvestria  above  described. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  may  be  from  a  similar  cause,  althonghf 
no  direct  evidence  has  been  shown.  The  conclusion,  however,  is  quite 
obvious  that  if  one  species  will  not  succeed  in  a  given  locality  another 
should  be  tried.  While  instances  may  occur  in  which  an  exotic  species 
may  thrive  with  exceptional  vigor,  it  is  always  safe  to  consult  the  evi- 
dences of  capability  shown  by  native  timber-trees,  and  proper  to  adopt 
for  planting  those  that  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  good  results.] 

HtTST  in  YOTJNO  PINE  SEEDLINQS. 

There  is  another  special  malady  of  the  Pinus  sylvesirisj  P.  laricoj  etc., 
unfortunately  too  common,  the  ^* rust  of  the  pine"  which  frequently 
attacks  the  young  plants  of  these  kinds,  and  which  develops  a  para- 
site, the  Aeddium  pint  (Pers.),  the  history  of  which  we  will  give : 

The  A,  pini  (Pers.)  belongs  to  the  fungi,  of  the  tribe  of  the  uredines 
(rusts),  the  alternate  generation  of  which  has  been  finely  demonstrated 
by  the  researches  of  M.  de  Bary ;  but  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
detect  its  intermediate  states,  nor  the  plants  of  which  it  is  the  parasite. 
We  know  it  only  in  one  of  its  forms,  the  A,  piniy  a  parasite  of  the  P.  syJr 
vetttris  and  its  allied  species.  The  mycelium  of  this  fungus  is  developed 
m  the  needles,  bark,  and  wood — colorless  at  first,  and  growing  red  to- 
ward the  points  from  which  it  is  about  to  produce  the  exterior  organs  of 
reproduction.  The  growths  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  needles  of  the 
plant  when  two  or  three  years  old,  and  on  the  bark  in  the  form  of  little 
yellowish  brown  or  golden  yellow  spots.  Plantations  three  to  ten  years 
old  are  especially  liable  to  the  rust,  which  becomes  always  less  for- 
midable as  the  plant  increases  in  age.  It  is  rare  on  pines  twenty  to 
thirty  years  old,  and  instead  of  attacking  the  whole  of  the  top,  it  gen- 
erally concentrates  itself  on  some  of  the  branches.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily kill  the  plants  attacked,  but  still  its  persistence  may  work  the 
complete  loss,  and  it  often  proves  a  real  calamity  in  nurseries  of  this 
species.  We  must  not  confound  this  disease  with  that  which  some- 
times appears  in  pine  seed-beds  in  the  spring-time,  in  which  the  young 
plants  become  red,  and  often  die.  This  is  snpposed  to  be  due  to  a  cli- 
matic cause,  and  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  another  part  of  this  re- 
port. 

>  Jf.  d^ArhoU  de  Jubainville, 
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DISEASE  OF  THE  LABCH. 

The  larch  has  suffered  in  Scotland  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
from  a  disease  which  is  becoming  very  common,  in  fact  universal,  and 
there  has  been  found  no  remedy,  short  of  cutting  out  diseased  trees  and 
replanting,  with  no  assurances  then  that  it  will  not  reappear  in  the  new 
plantation.  It  is  said  to  be  from  atmospheric  causes^  and  it  first  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  fungus-like  growth  on  the  stem  of  the  tree,  generally 
near  the  axils  of  the  branches,  then  develops  itself  into  or  produces  a 
blister,  and  eventually  a  hole  or  wound,  as  if  a  branch  had  been  roughly 
broken  off. 

This  cause,  together  with  a  decline  in  prices  from  the  importation  of 
foreign  timber  and  substitution  of  iron  in  ship-building,  has  of  late 
years  tended  to  a  discontinuance  of  planting  new  forests  of  larch  in 
Scotland.  The  decline  in  prices  may  be  judged  from  a  statement  made 
concerning  this  timber  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  which  had 
been  valued  at  £1,000  per  acre  when  mature,  but  would  not  now  realize 
more  than  £150  to  £200. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  larch  disease  in  Scotland,  poplar  wood  has 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  employed  for  the  uses  to  which  the  larch 
had  been  formerly  applied.  It  has,  therefore,  become  an  object  of  cul- 
tivation, mixed  with  spruce  or  Scotch  fir  and  larch.  The  species  most 
suitable  in  that  country  is  said  to  be  the  Populus  monilifera^  there  called 
the  black  Italian  poplar.  It  will  grow  in  sixty  years  to  120  feet  in  height 
in  sandy  alluvial  river-banks.  Its  wood  is  tough  and  light,  and  when 
2^  to  3^  feet  thick  at  the  base,  is  there  worth  la.  4d.  per  cubic  foot  and 
upwards. 

The  P.  cane$cens  yields  wood  of  better  quality,  being  light  and  strong, 
while  its  rate  of  growth  is  equally  rapid. 

DESTBUCTION    OF   THE    SCOTCH    PINE   BY  A    FUNGUS    PABASITB    IN 

THE  BOOTS.^ 

In  the  oommnnal  forest  of  Marchiennes,  in  France,  the  pines  when 
about  50  years  old  were  observed  to  be  dying  at  a  point  which,  widen- 
ing in  a  circular  way  from  year  to  year,  showed,  in  1874,  after  seven 
years  of  progress,  a  dead  area  of  about  150  yards  across  and  about  500 
trees  destroyed.  Its  obviously  contagious  nature  led  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination, and  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus  was  found  upon  the  stumps, 
the  parasite  itsdf  being  concealed  in  the  ground.  It  proved  to  be  the 
Trametes  radiciperday  as  named  by  Bobert  Hartig,  from  observations 
made  near  Neustadt-Eberswalde,  near  Berlin.  The  mycelium  is  devel- 
oped in  the  liber  and  wood  of  the  roots  of  the  Pinus  sylvestria,  and 
sends  out  numerous  filaments  visible  only  under  the  microscope,  but  on 
the  bark  it  is  quite  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  present  quite  a  vari- 
able appearance,  being  sometimes  white,  very  thin,  and  branching,  and 
spreading  over  the  bark,  and  at  other  times  shorter,  yellowish,  grouped 
in  parallel  bands,  which  come  up  over  the  bark  and  then  descend  to  re- 
appear again.  Yexy  rarely,  under  a  lens,  isolated  filaments  present  an 
irridescent  play  of  colors.  A  root  thus  affected,  when  broken  and  ex- 
posed some  days  to  the  air,  will  have  the  broken  snrface  covered  with 
tissues  as  white  as  snow.  When  once  established  under  the  bark  of  the 
roots  the  plant  slowly  dies,  and  the  contagion  reaching  the  root  of  an 

1  Aq  extended  notice  of  this  malady  is  given  in  the  JUevue  dea  Eaux  et  FariU,  xiv, 
p.  105. 
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adjacent  tree  slowly  passes  along  the  nearest  root  to  the  main  roots,  and 
80  slowly  spreads.  The  dead  trees  are  not  injured  for  commerce,  the 
wood  not  losing  any  of  its  qualities  by  the  death  of  its  roots,  if  season- 
ably used. 

The  remedy  appears  to  be — to  wholly  isradicate  the  infected  roots  and 
burn  them.  It  might  be  prudent  to  surround  a  center  thus  affected  by 
a  ditch  deep  enough  to  cut  off  all  the  roots,  taking  care  to  keep  it  free, 
so  that  no  contact  could  be  had  with  neighboring  trees.  A  mixture  of 
other  species  with  the  pine  appears  to  prevent  the  disease,  which  has 
only  been  observed  where  there  are  dense  masses  of  the  pine  with  no 
other  species.  The  beech  appears  to  be  also  liable  to  the  attack  of  this 
parasite,  and  therefore  would  not  be  proper,  although  it  grows  well  with 
the  pine.  The  spruce  and  the  fir  have  not  been  observed  to  be  injured 
and  might  therefore  be  used,  although  their  growth  in  a  pinery  is  not 
the  best. 

INJUBIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  SMOKE,  AND  OF  NOXIOUS  GASES  UPON  TBEES. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  emanations  from  certain  chemical  works, 
and  from  limekilns,  furnaces,  and  other  establishments  that  send  out 
noxious  vapors,  will  more  or  less  injure  the  vegetation  near  them.  In 
cities,  the  deposit  of  smoke  upon  the  leaves  will  more  or  less  injure 
ti^eir  growth.  As  a  general  rule,  trees  with  thick,  leathery,  and  glossy 
leaves  are  less  injured  by  smoke  than  those  having  i  downy  or  pubes- 
cent foliage.  But  evergreens,  properly  so  called  (coniferse),  will  not  as 
a  rule  thrive  so  well,  as  they  do  not  shed  their  foliage  completely  at  any 
time,  and  are  not  washed  clean  by  the  rains. 

The  following  list  has  been  given  by  an  observer  who  has  made  this 
subject  a  study,  as  comprising  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  best  adapted 
to  smoky  situations:^  Platanus  accidentaliSj  Acer  dasycarpum^  Populm 
balsamifera^  P.fasHgata  and P.alba^ Quercus  ilexj  Tilia europea^  FraxinuHj 
Eobina^  Cytisus^  Ldbumumj  Syringa^  Ulmua^  lAgustrum^  Vinca^  Vibur- 
num^ Tinus^  Philadelphua,  Cratcsgus^  Ampelopsis  hederacea^  ClematiSj 
Aucuba  japonica,  Ailantkus  glandidosaj  Fmis  cariea^  Oydonia  japonicaj 
Hedera  heliXy  Jatminum  offidnale^  Rhamnus  alaiemus^  Rtbes  sanguineCj 
Sophora  japonicaj  Ilex  dquifolium^  SanibucuSj  and  l/eyeesteria  formoaa. 
Among  the  palliative  remedies  proposed  are  the  following : 

(1)  Give  more  tree  space  around  each  individual  tree. 

(2)  Prune  early,  regularly,  and  judiciously. 

(3)  Soak  well  during  drought  the  entire  garden ;  and 

(4)  Top-dress  with  fresh  soil  over  the  roots  and  shrubbery  occasion- 
ally. 

A  short  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  of  trees,  as  well  from  the  drain- 
age of  deep  sewers — as  from  the  closing  of  the  surface  by  impervious 
))avement8,  concrete,  and  hard-trodden  streets,  appear  to  be  active  causes 
of  the  stunted  growth  and  early  decay  of  trees  in  the  streets  of  great 
cities. 

Trees  in  parks  and  thoroughfares  sometimes  suffer  from  this  cause, 
their  roots  being  prevented  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  rains.  The 
remedy  is  obvious,  and  the  injury  may  sometimes  be  prevented  by  an- 
ticipating the  wants  by  providing  ample  space  of  pervious  soil  above 
the  roots. 

The  Platanus  occidentalis  appears  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to 

^  Robert  Hatchinson,  of  Carlowrie,  KirklistoD.  in  a  prize  essay  on  the  "  Eifects  Pro- 
daced  on  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  Smoke  from  Pabho  Works."  Transao,  Highland  and  Ag* 
800.,  1876,  p..l9lT^ 
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city  growth  bj  reason  of  the  bark  falling  off  from  time  to  time,  expos* 
ing  fresh  surfaces  to  the  air.^ 

Experiments  were  made  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Berlin  of  the  effect 
of  gas  npon  the  roots  of  trees — ^pipes  being  laid  so  as  to  leak  100  cubic 
feet  of  gas  a  day  under  the  roots  of  a  maple,  and  50  feet  each  under 
two  lindens.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  all  the  roots  of  the  maple  were 
dead,  and  decay  had  beguu.  One  of  the  lindens  still  held  its  leaves, 
but  showed  signs  of  hopeless  disease.  The  other  flowered  the  next 
spring,  but  the  trunk  became  covered  with  the  same  parasitic  growth  as 
the  other,  and  showed  evident  signs  of  failure.  The  signs  of  poisoning 
were  sooner  shown  in  the  soil  that  had  remained  compact  than  in  that 
which  had  been  disturbed.^ 

CAUSE  OF  THE  ^^SOHtlTX"  DISEASE  OF  YOUlVa  PINE  PLANTS.' 

In  most  parts  of  Qermany  where  young  pines  are  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  experience  has  shown  that  for  a  period  of  over  30  years, 
the  leaves  of  the  young  pines  in  the  spring  will  suddenly  become  of  a 
yellowish  brown,  or  brownish  red,  and  in  a  little  time  drop  off.  This 
appearance  is  called  in  Germany  the  ^^  Schtittkrankheit,"  and  it  is  much 
dreaded  by  foresters,  on  account  of  its  frequency,  and  its  destructive 
effects.  At  almost  every  convention  of  foresters  this  subject  has  been 
brought  up  for  discussion,  and  many  opinions  have  been  expressed  as 
to  the  cause. 

It  is  a  disease  of  recent  times,  and  has  only  prevailed  extensively 
since  the  business  of  pasturing  swine  in  woods,  and  natural  seeding  had 
been  discontinued,  and  since  these  plants  have  been  raised  upon  cleared 
ground  in  seedbeds.  The  observations  upon  this  disease  may  be  sum- 
med up  as  follows : 

It  has  been  observed  on  the  common  pine  (P.  sylvestris)  and  only  ap- 
pears when  the  plants  are  from  two  to  Ave  years  old.  The  younger 
the  plants  the  greater  is  the  injury.  It  appears  only  in  the  spring,  and, 
according  to  location  and  weather,  from  March  till  May.  The  dying  of 
the  leaves  begins  on  the  lower  branches,  and  extends  upward.  The  dis- 
ease appears  so  suddenly  that  the  finest  tracts  of  pine  plantations  will, 
in  two  or  three  days,  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  burnt  over. 
The  Bavarian  ministerial  bureau  of  forestry  recommended  the  planting 
of  yearling  pines  having  long  roots,  in  deep  holes,  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  The  malady  has  appeared  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  but  has  proved 
most  destructive  upon  those  that  are  poor,  wet.  sandy.  In  the  moun- 
tainous regions  the  culture  of  pine  is  less  affectea  from  this  cause,  and 
it  is  observed  that  southerly  and  westerly  aspects  are  more  liable  to  in- 
jury than  those  of  other  points.  In  the  more  northern  pineries  it  has. 
not  yet  appeared.  In  cold  countries,  as  in  Russia,  it  has  been  observed 
in  only  very  slight  degree,  and  a  correspondent  of  the  Forst  und  Jagd 
Zeiiung  (1860),  in  writing  from  Moscow,  says  that  not  one  place  had. 
been  seen  there  that  had  been  thus  injured. 

This  disease  does  not  appear  every  year,  but  occurs  more  frequently,, 
and  with  most  severity  after  wet,  cold  winters  with  little  snow,  with 
occasionally  heavy  frosts.    In  March  and  April,  when  dry,  with  warm 

^  Some  noble  speoioieDS  of  this  tree,  planted  about  1755,  adorn  the  eronnds  of  tho* 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  between  Spnioe  and  Pine  streets  and  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets,. 
Philadelphia.  They  are  12  feet  and  more  in  circomferenoe,  and  stiU  in  fine  growing 
condition. 

3  Rtvut  dea  Eauz  et  Forits,  zi,  p.  161. 

3  From  Dr.  Ebennayer's  Phyrikaiiacken  "  Mnwtirlcungen  dw  WMn  aiuf  Im/I  und  BodeiiJ' 
P.  251-261. 
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days  and  cold  nights,  the  young  pines  will  snffer  the  most,  and  they 
only  recover  if  the  soil  is  not  too  poor,  and  the  spring  and  summer  are 
not  too  dry.  Otherwise,  large  numbers  will  die,  and  those  that  survive 
will  be  sickly  for  years^  especially  if  affected  in  successive  years.  It  has 
been  observed  upon  newly-planted  tracts,  that  this  disease  shows  itself 
only  in  patches,  and  that  plants  sheltered  from  the  midday  sun  are  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  affected.  Pine  seed-beds  which  during  the  winter  and 
until  May  were  kept  covered  with  flr,  spruce,  or  birch  brush  were  never 
affected,  while  unprotected  seed-beds  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
suffered.  If  (as  is  done  in  the  EUwang  forest  in  WUrtenberg)  fir  seeds 
are  sown  among  the  already  protected  plantations  of  growing  fir  plants, 
they  will  not  be  affected.  Like  results  are  obtained  by  an  intermixture 
of  pine  and  spruce,  or  vice  versa. 

Opinions  as  to  the  cause. — ^In  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  disease  various 
opinions  have  been  expressed.  The  origin  of  the  evil  has  been  sought 
for,  as  well  within  the  plant  itself,  as  in  outward  circumstances. 

Many  observers  believe  that  the  disease  starts  from  the  root,  and  that 
it  is  then  brought  on  by  root-rust  {tourael  rost)y  root-gangrene  (wurzel' 
Irand)^  and  defective  roots,  and  it  has  been  denominated  a  gummy  or* 
ganic  disease  of  debility  which  takes  its  origin  in  the  root,  and  by  de- 
grees extends*  to  the  leaves.  Others  ascribe  tne  &Uing  of  the  leaves  to 
an  internal  disease — to  interruption  in  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  the 
incomplete  formation  of  wood  in  wet  seasons,  before  the  setting  in  of 
winter — to  insects,  or  to  a  fungous  growth.^    (Hysterium  pinAstri^ 

The  condition  of  the  earth  has  also  been  considered  as  a  cause.  The 
disease  is  favor^  by  a  wet  sour  soil,  and  especially  by  a  want  of  strength 
in  the  soil.  According  to  some  observers,  it  originates  in  consequence 
of  clearing,  while  others  ascribe  it  to  a  want  of  light.  In  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  cause  of  the  disease  may  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  soiL 
The  majority  of  foresters,  however,  adopt  the  view  that  its  origin  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  meteorological  conditions,  and  that  it  is  brought  on  by  very 
damp  un&vorable  weather  at  unusually  high  temperatures,  or  by  great 
and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  the  spring,  after  cold  winters  with 
little  snow.  The  clear  nights  and  late  frosts  of  spring  are  usually  be- 
lieved to  have  a  bad  effect,  althoagh  it  is  known  that  the  leaves  of  the 
common  fir  can  endure  a  very  low  temperature,  and  that  of  all  the 
conifersB  the  pine  is  found  farthest  north  (64^  north  latitude).  Dr.  N5rd- 
linger,  of  Hobenheim,  in  his  Kritische  Blatter  (1863),  seeks  the  origin 
of  this. malady  in  the  repeated  chilling  of  the  plants,  in  bare  and  unpro- 
tected grounds  toward  the  end  of  January,  and  in  February  and  March. 

Cause  of  tlie  ^^  sehiitt^  disease  explained  by  the  results  of  forest  meteoro* 
logical  observations. — ^Observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  earth  and 
ground,  and  a  comparison  of  these  records,  have  led  to  a  new  theory  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  disease.  In  order,  however,  to  explain  the  contra- 
dictory experiences  above  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  note  a  few  laws 
of  vegetable  physiology  that  have  reference  to  this  subject. 

The  leaves  of  plants  impart  by  evaporation  during  the  growing  season 
a  certain  amount  of  watery  vapor  to  the  air.  The  amount  of  this  evap- 
oration differs,  not  only  in  the  different  kinds  of  plants,  but  it  also  de- 
pends in  the  same  plants  upon  external  conditions — ^the  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  intensity  of  light,  and  on  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air 
And  in  the  soil.  The  greater  the  warmth  of  the  air,  the  more  intense 
the  solar  light,  the  drier  the  air,  and  the  moister  the  soil,  by  so  much 
more  will  plants  give  off  moistnre  from  their  leaves,  the  transpiration 

*  So  far  as  known  to  us,  this  f nngns  on  pine  plants  that  have  died  from  this  cause, 
1MB  not  been  shown  by  the  microscope. — Elennayer. 
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under  these  cooditions  being  more  active.  In  this  respect,  light  affects 
plants  to  soch  a  degree  that  even  passing  doads  will  lessen  the  evapora- 
tion. The  result  of  all  the  observations  thns  far  has  been  to  show  that 
nnder  like  circamstances  the  transpiration  is  greatest  in  the  direct  light 
of  the  san — ^that  is,  less  in  common  daylight,  still  less  in  the  shade,  and 
least  in  the  night.  Bisler  found  by  his  investigations  ^  that  in  the  laceme 
the  amount  of  water  evaporated  in  the  sun  is  four  times  greater  than 
it  is  in  the  shade.  The  difference  of  evaporation  in  the  two  conditions 
is  with  this  plant  oonriderably  greater  than  with  com.  In  some  plants, 
as  in  the  willow,  it  is,  however,  very  slight  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason 
why  some  plants  will  thrive  better  in  the  shade  than  others.  Transpira- 
tion  is  also  diminished  by  a  fall  of  temperature,  and  an  increase  in  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  With  the  decrease  of  warmth,  and  the 
lessened  influence  of  light,  the  transpiration  of  plants  becomes  less  in 
autumn,  and  finally  stops  entirely,  causing  the  falling  of  the  leaves. 
The  evaporation  from  the  leaves  is  very  slight  in  a  damp  or  foggy  atmos- 
phere, and  when  the  leaves  are  wet  by  dew  or  rain.  In  the  damp  air  of 
our  hothouses,  and  nnder  glass  vases,  often  placed  over  weakly  plants, 
the  amount  of  evaporation  is  very  slight.  It  is  correspondingly  lessened 
in  the  shade  of  trees,  in  the  cool  and  damp  air  of  dense  forests,  and 
under  artificial  coverings. 

In  order  that  the  leaves  of  plants  may  remain  fresh  and  plump,  as 
much  water  must  be  taken,  up  by  the  small  fibers  of  the  roots  as  is  lost 
by  transpiration.  A  constant  circulation  of  water  is  going  on  from  the 
roots  through  the  trunk  to  the  branches,  and  through  these  and  the 
stems  into  the  leaves.  The  plant  remains  in  a  normal  condition  when- 
ever the  supply  of  water  by  the  roots  and  loss  by  evaporation  corre- 
spond. Under  some  circumstances  it  will  occur  that  the  supply  of 
water  received  through  the  root  is  greater  than  the  loss  through  the 
leaves,  or  that  the  loss  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Instances  of  the 
former  case  are  presented  in  the  plant  which  during  the  night  evap- 
orates less  water  than  it  receives  fh>m  the  ground  through  the  roots. 
The  surplus  is  deposited  on  the  leaves  in  small  drops,  which,  upon  ex- 
amination, may  be  found  early  in  tilie  morning,  even  in  hot-houses, 
which  precludes  the  idea  that  they  are  gatherings  of  dew.  Another 
instance  is  shown  in  our  deciduous  trees  in  autumn  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaves,  when,  from  a  relatively  warm  soil,  the  roots  maintain  their  ac- 
tivity, and  continue  to  receive  moisture  from  the  soil,  which  will  remain 
in  the  body  of  the  tree,  as  the  organs  of  evaporation  are  gone.  This 
explains  the  reason  why  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  water  in  the  body 
of  a  tree  in  autumn  than  there  is  in  summer.  It  is  oftener  the  case, 
however,  that  the  amount  of  water  lost  is  greater  than  that  received, 
which  occasions  in  herbage  and  young  plants  a  withering  of  the  leaves. 
Larger  trees  are  not  materially  affected  by  this  interruption,  as  the  body 
of  the  tree  acta  as  a  reservoir  of  water,  from  which  the  leaves  are  sup- 
plied for  some  time.  The  withering  and  drying  up  of  plants  is  not 
always  the  result  of  an  insufficient  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil;  but 
it  may  occur  when,  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  activity  in  the  roots, 
the  absorption  of  water  from  soil  is  not  proportioned  to  the  loss  by 
transpiration.' 

The  activity  of  the  roots  is  influenced  chiefly  by  the  temperature  of 
the  earth.  In  a  warm  soil  this,  and  consequently  the  absorption  of  water, 

» Der  Naturfatscherf  Febtnary,  1872,  p.  45, 

'Plants  will  dry  ap  when  the  number  of  small  fibers  of  the  roots  is  too  small  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  amount  of  leaves— a  frequent  occorrenoe  in  the  transplanting  of  lai|eo 
plants  when  their  roots  are  injured  in  taking  np. 
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is  greater  than  in  a  cold  one.  If,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
is  too  low,  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  roots  is  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  loss  of  evaporation  by  the  leaves,  and  the  plants  may  wither 
and  die,  although  the  soil  contains  sufficient  moisture* 

Experiments  made  by  Professor  Sachs  have  shown  that  the  roots  of 
tobacco  and  cabbage  in  a  moist  soil,  the  temperature  of  which  had  fallen 
below  50  centigrade  (41o  F.),  did  not  absorb  water  sufficiently  to  supply 
the  loss  by  evaporation,  in  consequence  of  which  the  plant  wilted.^ 

By  our  observations,  extending  through  a  series  of  years,  we  find 
that  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  (according  to  location,  condition 
of  soil,  and  weather)  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  even  at  a  depth  of  four 
feet,  often  barely  reaches  49  B.  (41o  F.),  while  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  frequently  from  I60  to  I80  R.  (660  to  72o  P.)  higher.  On  account 
of  the  cold  in  the  earth  prevailing  at  this  season,  the  activity  of  the 
roots  of  plants  is  weak,  and  the  absorption  of  water  proportionally 
small.  In  plants  which  at  this  season  have  organs  of  transpiration, 
which  is  the  case  with  evergreens,  the  same  results  may  occur  as  with 
the  cabbage  and  tobacco  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  .their  exposure  to 
direct  solar  light.  All  of  these  results  point  to  the  fact  that  the  ^^Kiefer- 
8hiUt "  is  not  a  disease  caused  by  fh)8t,  but  a  drying  up  and  withering 
of  the  pine  leaves  occasioned  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  clear  days 
in  the  early  months  of  spring,  and  by  too  great  insolation  of  the  un- 
shaded plants  in  the  clearings. 

This  wilting  differs  from  that  which  occurs  during  the  summer  in 
this,  that  the  insufficiency  of  water  in  the  plant,  occasioned  by  trans- 
piration, is  not  caused  by  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  but  by  an  insuf- 
ficient activity  in  the  roots,  in  consequence  of  which  the  leaves  must 
die.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  by  so 
much  more  frequently  and  destructively  will  this  disease  appear.  Every 
circumstance  tending  to  increase  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  or  to 
reduce  that  of  the  air,  or  to  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  light, 
and  consequently  to  retard  the  evaporation  of  plants,  would  therefore 
operate  against  the  appearance  of  this  disease. 

The  temperature  of  the  earth  during  the  early  spring  months  depends 
on  the  severity  or  mildness  of  the  preceding  winter.  In  the  spring 
following  a  winter  with  an  abundance  of  snow,  the  soil  is  warmer  than 
after  one  in  which  there  has  been  but  little  snow.  Wet  soils  under  cir- 
cumstances otherwise  alike,  will  be  colder  than  those  that  are  dry. 
Sandy  soils  cool  off'  by  radiation  more  quickly  than  clay  soils,  during  the 
night.  The  soil  in  seed-beds  which  have  been  covered  with  straw  during 
the  winter,  is  warmer  than  that  which  has  been  left  uncovered.  Warm 
rains  contribute  largely  to  the  raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth, 
while  by  frosts  in  clear  nights  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  consider- 
ably lowered  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  It  is  from  this  reason  chiefly 
that  late  frosts  have  any  relation  to  this  disease. 

The  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  intensity  of  light,  of  course  reach 
a  greater  degree  in  clear  days  in  the  spring  time  than  under  a  clouded 
sky,  and  as  evaporation  in  plants  is  hastened  by  the  direct  light  of  the 
sun,  the  reason  becomes  apparent  why  this  malady  appears  oftener  in 
the  spring,  in  clear  days,  and  in  places  most  exposed  to  these  changes, 
as,  for  example,  those  with  an  eastern  or  southern  exposure— on  bare 

'A  discnssioQ  of  the  question  of  the  movement  of  water  in  plants  is  g^ven  in  detail 
at  pp.  598-614  (English  edition)  of  Saobs's  Text  Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  PA^«- 
iological  (1875).    See  also  Botanical  Gazette,  1860,  p.  IM. 
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plains  and  on  unprotected  grounds,  as  is  so  often  seen  on  plant-beds  on 
the  south  side  of  forests  which  were  not  covered. 

The  pine  plants  are  more  or  less  spared  from  this  disease  by  rainy  cloudy 
weather  in  the  spring,  and  by  being  located  on  northerly  slopes,  or 
where  protected  by  a  growth  of  timber,  as  on  the  north  and  west  sides 
of  forests,  or  by  artificial  protection,  or  by  growing  between  tall  spruce 
plants,  or  by  weeds.* 

The  evaporation  of  plants  is  increased  in  the  spring,  especially  in  the 
month  of  March,  by  the  extraordinarily  dry  air  which  the  polar  current 
often  brings  to  us  during  this  month.  The  disease,  ther^ore,  appears 
oftener  in  clear,  warm  spring  days,  with  warm  dry  air.  The  reason 
why  pine  plants,  from  five  to  six  years  old,  are  never  or  but  seldom  at* 
tacked  by  this  disease  is  thus  explained :  The  trunks  of  the  trees  form 
reservoirs  of  water  for  the  leaves,  which  supply  the  loss  sustained 
under  the  circumstances  above  described.  It  is  determined  from  ob- 
servation that  closely-growing  plants  are  moreliable  to  the  disease  than 
those  growing  sparsely.  Young  plants  transplanted  will  bear  the  dis- 
ease better  than  those  raised  from  seeding.  All  of  these  experiences 
are  explained  by  the  more  or  less  complete  development  of  the  roots. 
The  greater  the  number  of  small  fibers  in  the  root  (which  are  the  organs 
for  absorption  of  water),  the  easier  the  plant  is  enabled,  even  with  less 
activity  of  the  root,  in  a  cold  soil,  to  supply  the  loss  of  water  by  evap- 
oration, and  to  withstand  a  drought.  In  localities  that  are  too  open, 
the  development  of  the  root  is  imperfect,  and  care  must  be  taken  in 
the  transplanting  to  use  such  plants  only  as  have  well-developed  roots. 

For  this  same  reason  with  respect  to  the  roots,  this  disease  does  not 
so  often  affect  plants  on  strong  but  loose  soils  as  on  those  that  are  poor 
or  very  compact,  because  in  loose  soils,  under  circumstances  otherwise 
similar,  the  development  of  the  roots  is  more  perfect,  and  their  spread 
greater,  than  in  soils  that  are  more  compact.  Besides  the  better  devel- 
opment of  the  roots,  the  loosened  soil  has  the  advantage  of  more  easily 
admitting  warmth  and  moisture  in  the  spring. 

By  aid  of  the  foregoing  explanations,  and  upon  the  conclusions  fixed 
by  meteorologic4il  observations,  we  may  easily  explain  the  causes  of  the 
appearance  of  this  disease,  under  different  circumstances.  To  fix  beyond 
a  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  theories  offered  in  regard  to  the  causes, 
experimental  proofs  are  only  needed,  a  task  which  will  be  undertaken  at 
an  early  day. 

The  means  which  the  forester  can  apply,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
this  malady,  are  therefore  apparent.  All  forestal  manipulations  in  trans- 
planting must  tend  either  to  increase  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  in  the 
early  months  of  spring,  or  to  reduce  the  transpiration;  that  is,  to  weaken 
the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  former  is,  however,  difficult  to  attain  in 
large  plantations.  In  seed-beds  the  radiation  of  heat  can  be  lessened  in 
some  degree  by  placing  a  thick  covering  of  moss  or  leaves  between  the 
rows  of  plants  during  the  winter.  In  large  clearings,  if  the  soil  is  wet, 
drainage  would  improve  it;  in  other  soils,  loosening  as  deep  as  practi- 
cable, and,  according  to  circumstances,  an  admixture  of  humus,  will 
tend  greatly  to  the  more  ready  penetration  of  warmth  into  the  earth.  A 
lessening  of  the  transpiration  can  be  effected  by  weakening  the  light  by 
shading.  Seed  beds  may  be  protected  by  evergreen  brush,  which  must 
not,  however,  be  removed  in  clear,  warm  days.  Seed-beds  should  be  so 
located  as  to  be  protected  on  the  south  side  by  a  forest.  In  pine  reserv- 
ations on  a  large  scale,  the  most  effectual  means  of  protection  will  be  to 

'  If  frnLBS  or  weeds  be  allowed  to  grow  too  bich,  so  as  to  cover  tbe  plants  from  above^ 
they  win  destroy  them  by  depriving  thorn  of  the  necessary  amount  of  light. 
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return  again  from  total  clearing  to  the  practice  of  partial  cleariog^  in 
order  that  the  yoang  plants  may  be  protected  by  the  standing  trees,  and 
thns  receive  the  necessary  protection  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  snn. 

In  the  caltivation  of  large  cleared  areas,  the  necessary  shading  can 
be  secured  by  previously  planting  such  trees  as  the  soil  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  produce,  such  as  birch,  &c.,  or  of  spruce  plants  in  suf- 
ficient number.  In  cases,  however,  where,  from  local  circumstances,  this 
latter  method  is  not  practicable,  yearling  plants  with  well-developed 
roots  should  be  set  out;  but  the  two  former  methods  are  best  calculated 
to  lead  to  good  results.  In  southerly  aspects,  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  this  necessary  protection  than  in  places  with  a  northerly  expo- 
sure. As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  remarked  that  everything  tending 
to  obstruct  the  full  development  of  the  roots,  as,  for  example,  thick 
seeding,  or  heavy  compact  soils,  is  injurious  to  the  fibers  of  the  root| 
and  must  be  carefully  avoided.  One  or  the  other  of  the  above  means, 
have  already  found  application  in  the  prevention  of  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion,  and  while  practical  experience  has  been  pointing  toward  them, 
every  thinking  forester  can,  with  the  aid  of  the  above  suggestions, 
decide  for  himself  which  is  the  most  practicable  method  of  pine  oultuse. 

.  DYINa  OUT  OF  THE  BEECH. 

For  several  years  past,  in  the  forest  of  Aulnay,  France,  the  beech 
trees  have  been  perishing  in  plantations  fifty  to  sixty  years  old,  so  rap- 
idly and  in  such  quantities  that  they  could  not  be  worked  up  in  time  to 
be  of  value.  After  having  dried  up  standing,  they  are  overthrown  by 
the  winds,  and  rot  upon  the  ground.  Many  of  the  trees  that  have 
hitherto  flourished,  show  unmistakable  signs  of  death,  and  serious  ap- 
preheusions  are  felt  in  regard  to  forests  where  this  is  the  prevailing 
timber.  Careful  investigations  tend  to  show  that  in  plantations  made 
too  close,  and  left  in  this  condition  too  long,  the  soil  becomes  too  much 
exhausted,  and  that  having  taken  up  all  the  elements  that  can  be 
assimilated,  they  perish  for  want  of  more ;  or,  becoming  enfeebled  in  a 
dry  season,  fall  a  prey  to  insects,  which  trees  in  vigorous  health  would 
easily  resist.  A  series  of  chemical  analyses  made  in  a  study  of  this  case 
tends  to  prove  the  chemical  conditions  that  have  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  beech  trees  as  above  mentioned.^ 

FUNGUS  ON  COTTONWOOD. 

The  "  Poplar  brand,"  or  Melampiora  papuUnaj  has  done  much  injury 
to  the  cottonwoods  of  the  West,  especially  in  Iowa.  It  appears  as  an 
orange  yellow  dust  on  the  under  side.of  the  leaves,  which  by  impairing 
the  functions  injures  the  growth  of  the  trees.  No  effectual  remedy  has 
been  found. 

STAO-HOBN  TOPS. 

With  a  damp  subsoil,  or  want  of  nourishment,  trees  will  sometimes 
die  at  the  top,  presenting  in  their  dry  branches  an  appearance  that 
gives  them  the  name  <^  stag-horn  tops."  Drainage  will  prevent  this  in 
some  cases,  and  fertilizing  in  others.  In  some  species  these  trees  may  be 
made  pollards  with  advantage,  but  never  with  great  benefit  If  the  soil 
has  done  all  it  is  capable  of,  we  can  expect  nothing  more,  as  we  have 
required  too  much. 

If  want  of  drainage  was  the  cause,  the  dead  tops  should  be  carefully 
removed ;  when,  with  dryness,  the  tree  may  acquire  a  more  healthy 
growth. 

'  1  Mecue  det  Saw  et  FariU,  1674,  pp.  357^-362. 
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BABK'BOtnn)  thebs. 

It  is  well  known  among  nnrserymen,  that  trees  will  sometimes  languish 
because  the  bark  is  so  hard  that  it  hinders  expansion.  The  remedy  is  a 
light  incision  down  the  sideof  the  tree  with  the  point  of  aknife.  Itshould 
be  done  in  the  spring,  when  the  sap  is  starting;  and  its  effect  is  quite 
apparent,  within  a  year  or  two,  by  a  notable  expansion  of  the  trunk,  as 
shown  by  the  strip  of  new  bark  along  the  line  of  the  incision. 

BABBBRBY  BT7BT. 

It  has  long  been  a  popolar  belief  in  England,  that  the  barberry  bush 
{Berheri8  vulgaris)  has  some  agency  in  the  propagation  of  rust  in  wheat 
and  other  grain,  and  the  researches  of  botanists  have  somewhat  tended 
to  confirm  this  belief.  The  spores  from  grain  rust  {Pueeinia  graminis) 
are  said  to  find  their  way  to  the  leaves  of  the  barberry,  germinate 
and  form  cluster-cups  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  the  spores 
from  these  in  turn  germinate  on  the  grain  by  alternate  generation. 
The  fkct  that  rust  sometimes  appears  in  fields  where  there  are  no  bar- 
berry bushes  in  the  vicinity,  appears  to  indicate  that  there  may  be  other 
plants  capable  of  bearing  the  intermediate  form  of  growth.  The  clear- 
ing off  of  barberry  bushes  has  been  claimed  to  be  followed  by  good 
results,  and  if  it  should  be  proved  beyond  doubt  that  there  is  a  direct 
relation  between  this  and  grain  rusti  the  use  of  barberry  as  a  hedge  plant 
should  be  wholly  discontinued.^ 

THE  DTINa  OUT  OF  FOBKSTS. 

Mr.  Dan.  Millikin,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio^  in  an  essay  on  the  best  prac- 
tical means  of  preserving  and  restoring  the  forests  of  Ohio,*  makes  the 
following  statement  concerning  the  death  of  the  forests,  with  his  opinion 
as  to  the  cause : 

In  some  places,  and  to  the  ^eat  regret  of  proprietors,  the  remnant  of  forest  is  dy- 
ing so  rapidly  that  lumber  is  sold  to  avoid  its  rotting.  I  doobt  if  ten  thrifty  white- 
oak  trees  of  a  diameter  of  2|  feet  can  he  found  in  Batler  County ;  all  have  dead  tops  and 
are  oo  the  sore  road  to  decay  and  death.  Other  species  are  similarly  affected  in  local- 
ities, and  the  Board  of  Agriooltare  does  well  to  ask  for  the  beet  method  of  preserying 
the  forests  of  Ohio.  It  is  proper  for  os  to  ini^nire  into  the  causes  of  this  blight,  which 
is  sweeping  away  the  finest  trees  in  the  region  where  tiuiber-growing  Just  begins  to 
be  prized.  The  soil  of  the  ancient  forest  was  spougy  in  its  structure,  and  was  less 
liable  to  extremes  o  heat  and  cold  and  drought  than  treeless  soil.  For  ages  the  trees 
had  been  drawing  nutriment  from  aU  strata,  so  that  by  the  fall  of  their  leaves,  and  the 
fall  and  decay  of  successive  generations  of  the  trees  themselves,  great  amounts  of 
plant-food  had  become  stored  in  the  very  uppermost  layers  of  the  soil.  Hence  later 
generations  of  trees  had  come  to  live  mainly  in  this  upper  soil.  Even  the  oaks  and 
the  nut-bearing  trees  had  extensive  root-systems  near  the  surface,  and  many  genera 
now  flourish  which  habituaUy  live  near  the  air.  When  the  forest  is  brought  under 
subjection  by  the  American  farmw,  the  saplings  are  out  out  ^'  to  give  the  big  timber  a 
chance.''  All  small  bushes  are  grubbed  up  or  are  browsed  away  by  domestic  animals. 
Brush,  leaves,  and  rotten  logs  are  burned  by  accident  or  design.  Cattle  are  freely  ad- 
mitted to  the  forest  because  at  some  seasons  the  paiiturage  is  good,  and  because  at 
other  times  they  cannot  go  upon  tillable  land. 

The  trees  thus  injured,  the  temperature  becomes  less  uniform,  winds 
and  the  sunlight  reach  the  soil  and  the  rains  are  not  retained  as  for- 
merly, and  the  surface  becomes  grassed  over.  The  remedy  proposed  is 
the  preservation  of  the  young  timber,  exclusion  of  cattle,  and  the 
planting  of  young  forests  where  the  old  forest  grew.  He  was  convinced 
that  this  would  be  profitable  nearly  everywhere  in  Ohio. 

^  See  papers  upon  this  subject  in  Report  of  Mass,  Hor,  Soc,  1877,  part  1;  and  B^ort  of 
Maine  Board  of  Agrieulturei  1869,  p.  178. 
>  Ohio  Agricultural  Report,  1871,  p.  335. 
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The  Eev.  John  Groumbie  Brown,  in  his  report  as  Colonial  Botanist 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  1865,  p.  77,  notices  the  destrnction  of 
chestnut  and  walnnt  trees  in  dlfiferent  parts  of  that  colony,  and  deems  it 
quite  probable  (although  not  directly  proved),  that  the  decay  may  have 
been  caused  by  water  in  excess  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  He 
does  not  regard  this  as  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  great  dronght 
occurs  at  other  seasons. 

ALTSBNATIONS  IN  TIMBSB-GBOWTH. 

The  track  of  a  tornado  throngh  a  forest,  may  sometimes  be  traced 
long  after  the  space  has  grown  np  with  a  new  crop,  by  the  difference  of 
timber. 

In  1845,  a  wide  strip  of  forest  was  thns  prostrated  in  I^orthem  New 
York,  the  track  extending  from  the  settled  regions  of  Jefferson  County 
to  Lake  Ohamplain.  The  timber  was  beech,  maple,  birch,  ash,  hemlock, 
spruce,  &c.,  and  in  its  place  we  have  now  poplar,  cherry,  birch,  and  a 
little  beech  and  ironwood. 

In  New  England,  the  pine  is  often  succeeded  by  the  white  birch,  and  in 
New  Jersey  by  the  oak.  The  succession  of  oak  by  pine,  and  the  reverse, 
in  the  Southern  States,  was  noticed  long  ago.^  The  white-oak  timber  cnt 
off  at  Valley  Forge,  tor  fuel  in  the  American  camp,  in  1777-'78,  was  fol- 
lowed by  black  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut.  Poplars  and  other  soft 
woods  are  very  often  found  coming  up  in  pine  districts  that  have  been 
ravaged  by  fire.  We  have  noticed  in  Nebraska,  ash,  elm,  and  box-elder 
following  Cottonwood.  In  the  natural  starting  of  timber  in  the  prairie 
region  of  Illinois,  when  the  stopping  of  fires  allow,  we  often  see  a  hazel 
coppice;  after  a  time  the  Crataegus,  and  finally  the  oaks,  black  walnuts, 
and  other  timber.  These  growths  are  often  quite  aggressive  on  the 
prairies.  In  Florida  the  black-jaek  oak  nsually  takes  the  place  of  long- 
leaf  pine. 

This  alteration  of  timber  was  noticed  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in 
an  overland  journey  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  1789.  When  in  the  vicinity 
of  Slave  Lake,  he  remarked: 

The  banks  are  covered  with  large  qnantities  of  bnmed  wood,  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  yonug  poplar  trees  that  have  sprung  np  since  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  larger 
wood.  It  is  a  very  oorions  and  extraordinary  circnmst&incey  that  land  covered  with 
spruce  pine,  and  white  birch,  when  laid  waste  by  fire,  should  subsequently  produce 
nothing  but  poplars,  where  none  of  that  species  of  tree  were  previously  to  be  found,* 

The  elevated  region  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware,  Alle- 
gheny, and  Gtenesee  Bivers,  when  first  brought  to  notice  for  settlement, 
was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hemlock  {Abies  canadensis)^  or  with 
forests  of  beech  or  sugar- maple:  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  at  an  earlier  period  this  region  was  covered  with  oak.  In  a  letter 
from  John  Adlum,  of  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  to  Judge  Peters,  of  Phila- 
delphia, September  16, 1807,  he  says: 

As  to  your  query  respecting  a  rotation  or  succession  of  forest  trees,  I  am  as  well 
satisfied  of  it,  in  my  own  mind,  as  if  I  had  lived  to  see  the  whole  change  for  centuries 
back.  I  took  the  idea  in  the  summer  of  1788,  when  surveying  the  lands  south  of  the 
great  bend  of  Susquehanna,  between  that  river  and  the  Delaware,  in  what  is  called  the 
beech  and  sugar-maple  country.  In  the  course  of  my  surveying,  I  traversed  some  places, 
couBisting  of  a  few  acres  each,  growing  red  and  white  oak  trees  of  an  enormous  size, 
none  being  less  than  sixteen  feet  in  circumference  five  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
generally  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  to  the  first  branches.    Some  few  red  oaks  were  S2  feet 

I  Memoirs  of  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Soc  1H14, 1^  41. 

*  Voyage  from  Montreal  ....  to  the  Frozen  and  Padflc  Oceane  in  1789  and  1793^ 
vol.  1,  p.  22.^ 
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in  olrcnmfereiioe,  and  the  white  oaks  20  feet  aronnd.  I  woe  etraok  with  aatonishment 
to  meet  a  few  treee  of  the  oak  kiod^  consideriDg  that  I  had  not  seen  any  for  some 
Treeks.  After  discovering  the  first  few,  I  kept  a  lookout  for  more  saeh  places,  and,  as 
wren  as  I  can  remember,  I  found  two  more  of  the  same  kind,  containing  trees  of  the 
same  enormous  size,  but  no  small  oaks  nearer  than  the  large  waters  emptying  into  the 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware.  The  places  mentioned  were  near  the  neads  of  those 
rtyers,  and  where  the  streams  were  small.  I  in  variably  found  small  bodies  of  very 
large  hemlock  trees  (the  prevailing  timber)  near  these  places ;  the  remainder  of  the 
trees  consisted,  of  beech,  sngar-maple,  with  a  few  white  walnut^  white  ash^  bircb,  d^c, 
but  no  oak. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  prevailing  timber  consisted  of  sngar-maple, 
beech,  and  birch,  I  observed  lar^e  trees  growing,  as  it  were,  on  stilts,  their  roots  being 
three  feet  above  the  ground,  which  trees  undoubtedly  grew  on  old  logs  that  had  either 
fallen  with  age  or  nad  been  blown  down  by  hurricanes,  and  had  rotted  down  from  the 
roots  of  the  trees. 

The  dumps  of  oak  and  hemlock  are  generally  in  the  midst  of  or  surrounded  by  large 
bodies  of  beech  and  sugar»maple  lands,  mixed  with  some  ash,  and  a  few  wild  cherry 
and  hemlock  trees.  In  si>me  parts  of  tne  country,  the  prevailing  timber  is  still  hem- 
lock on  the  sides  of  hills  and  along  streams. 

From  the  oiroumstanoee  of  the  great  sisse  of  all  the  oak  trees  growing  in  the  spots 
noted  above,  it  appears  to  me  that  most  of  the  high  country,  inoludins  the  headwaters 
of  the  Delaware,  Allegheny,  and  Qenesee  Rivers,  was  originally  an  oak  country.  The 
hemlock  appears  to  have  succeeded  the  oak,  for  there  is  still  a  considerable  quantity  of 
that  timber  over  the  f^ce  of  the  country^  bat  from  the  number  of  logs  of  it  lying  ou 
the  ground,  and  its  still  visible  decline,  I  think  the  beech,  sugar-maple,  &o.,  succeeded 
the  hemlock,  as  they  are  the  prevailing  timber  at  present.  The  timber  that  appears 
to  me  will  take  the  place  of  all  others  in  the  country  before  mentioned  is  the  white  ash 
and  wild  cherry. 

Au  instance  is  mentioned  in  Ohio  in  which  a  storm-track  had  grown 
ap  with  black  walnut,^  and  in  fact  examples  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely withont  arriving  at  any  definite  rule  of  succession  by  which  the 
change  could  be  previously  known.  These  alternations  of  forest  growth, 
sometimes  coming  on  gradually  and  at  others  at  once,  when  the  ground 
is  clear,  have  been  regarded  as  arguments  in  fisivor  of  a  i*otation  in  farm 
orops,  the  soil  appearing  to  become  exhausted  of  the  elements  suited  to 
the  growth  of  one  species,  while  becoming  fitted  for  another.  This 
theory  may  still  have  its  advocates,  but  it  may  be  easier  to  account  for 
it  by  supposing  that  the  seed  is  derived  from  neighboring  trees  that  here 
find  a  lodgment  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favorable  for  growth. 
Some  of  them,  like  the  poplars,  and  those  with  winged  seeds,  may  be 
borne  by  the  winds  to  great  distances,  and  where  a  heavy  forest  growth 
is  wholly  removed,  it  often  occurs  that  young  plants  of  other  species 
already  scattered  here  and  there  find  their  opportunity  and  improve  it 
before  the  seed  of  the  former  timber  growth,  if  sown,  x^ould  germinate. 
The  aggressive  nature  of  the  soft  wo^s  in  young  forests  is  one  of  the 
plagues  of  forestry,  and  care  is  often  needcnl  to  prevent  them  from 
shading  out  the  more  valuable  kinds. 

In  the  region  aronnd  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  overrun  by  fires  in  1871, 
dense  growths  of  poplars  and  birches  have  sprung  up  and  are  growing 
rapidly. 

At  Glarksville,  Ga.,  oak  and  hickory  lands,  when  cleared,  invariably 
grow  up  with  pine.    This  is  true  of  that  region  of  country  generally. 

At  Aiken,  S.  0.,  the  long-leaf  pine  is  succeeded  by  oaks  and  other 
deciduous  trees,  and  vice  versa. 

In  Bristol  Gounty,  Massachusetts,  in  some  cases  after  pines  have  been 
cut  off,  oak,  maple,  and  birch  have  sprung  up  abundantly. 

In  Hancock  Gounty,  Illinois,  oaks  have  been  succeeded  by  hickories. 

At  East  Hamburg,  ^rie  Gounty,  N.  Y.,  a  growth  of  hemlock,  elm,  and 
soft  maple  was  succeeded  by  beech,  soft  maple,  and  hard  maple,  but  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  last  named  than  any  other. — (0,  M.  Hampton.) 

1  Ohio  AgrieuUural  Beport,  1872,  p.  25. 
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There  can  be  no  donbt  but  that  climatic  causes  may  have  some  con* 
neotion  with  these  changes,  where  they  occur  to  greater  extent  or  in 
more  marked  degree, — while  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  other  trees 
may  result  from  the  exceptionally  fine  conditions  of  the  places  where 
their  seed  may  chance  to  fall. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  observe  in  swamps  throughout  the  IN'orthern  States, 
an  alternation  of  growth  taking  place  without  human  agency,  but  not 
without  apparent  cause.  Extensive  tracts  of  tamarack  {Larix  ameri' 
cana)  may  be  seen  in  Northern  Wisconsin  that  are  dying  out,  and  being 
succeeded  by  the  balsam  fir  {AMes  balsamea)j  which  may  be  probably 
caused  by  the  partial  drainage  of  the  swamps,  from  the  decay  or  re- 
moval of  a  fallen  tree  that  had  obstructed  the  outlet  Accidents  like 
these,  increasing  or  diminishing  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  may  occur  from 
many  causes.  The  construction  of  beaver-dams  have  in  some  cases  do- 
stro5^ed  large  tracts  of  timber  which  might  very  probably  be  succeeded 
by  other  species  when  the  obstruction  was  removed.  Professor  Agassiz 
observed  on  the  south  shore  of  Lsike  Superior  the  very  dense  spruce 
woods  encumbered  with  fallen  birch  trunks,  as  if  they  had  usurped  the 
place  of  a  birch  forest.^ 

Mr.  Burnet  Landreth,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Forestry 
Association  in  September,  1870,  mentioned  an  observation  upon  the 
tehite  pine  that  is  worthy  of  notice: 

A  gentleman  of  Vir/pnia,  a  friend  of  mine,  largely  Interested  In  lands,  a  shipper  of 
timber  from  tlie  seaboard,  therefore  not  inexperienced,  discoTeredin  his  forest  explof- 
ations  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  shonld  call  a  whit&'pine  Betilement^  in  the  dense 
yellow-pine  forests  of  the  northern  neck  of  his  State.    In  the  midst  of  a  group  of  white 

SineSy  extending  oyer  an  area  of  fire  or  six  acres,  stood  a  gigantic  individual  trc« 
8  feet  high,  8  leet  4  inches  in  circumference  three  feet  from  the  ground.  There  it 
stood  and  stands  to-day,  surrounded  by  seedlings  from  40  feet  high  down  to  seedlings 
a  year  old,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  settlement  are  reached,  numbering  in  the  whole 
three  or  four  thousand.  Here  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  qaestioned.  A  bird  of  passage 
had  eyidently  dropped  a  solitary  seed  at  some  period  long  preceding,  which,  sprioging 
Op,  bad  established  itself  in  its  new  home,  far  distant  from  the  region  where  nature 
had  placed  its  ancestors.  The  mere  fact  of  a  white  pine  having  fixed  its  abode  and 
prospered  in  a  remote  locality  is  but  a  trifle ;  but  taken  in  connection  with  inferences 
not  to  be  i snored,  its  value  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  proof  is  made  patent  that 
this  tree  of  northern  habit  thrives  equally  well  with  the  southern  pine  (of  which  there 
are  several  species  commercially  classed  as  '*  Carolina")  in  the  latter's  native  land  and 
under  the  scorching  sun  of  the  South,  opens  a  vista  in  forest-tree  planting  which  those 
who  look  beneath  vhe  surface  cannot  fail  to  appreciate.  It  is  ths  index  to  future  weaitk 
of  inooneeivable  magnitude. 

Mr.  Winslo w  0.  Watson,  of  Port  Kent,  N.  T.^  in  an  article  on  **  Forests, 
their  Influence,  TTses,  and  Eeproduction,"'  notices  the  changes  of  charac- 
ter in  forests — pines  being  almost  uniformly  succeeded  by  a  deciduous 
wood,  and  the  second  growth  on  the  site  of  a  hard- wood  forest  being  as 
often  followed  by  evergreens  and  soft- wood  trees.  He  considers  the  in- 
stances as  rare  and  exceptional, in  which  the  primitive  forest  is  succeeded 
by  the  same  genera  of  trees.  The  most  careful  observation  could  fir  no 
roles  that  control  these  operations  of  nature.  An  instance  came  under 
his  own  observation : 


In  the 


State  Society 


course  of  my  explorations  of  Essex  County,  under  the  anpointment  of  the 
iety,  in  1852, 1  observed  many  singular  manifestations  of  tnese  caprices.    In 


» Lake  Superior ,  p.  77. 

*  Traneaolums  of  Kew  TorJc  State  Agrioultural  Sodetjf,  1865,  and  separately  published, 
pp.  16. 

This  writer,  in  presenting  these  and  other  instances  of  a  new  vejcetable  growth  where 
a  different  one  had  ^own  before,  and  noticing  the  several  theories  that  had  been  ad* 
vauced  to  account  tor  them — such  as  seeds  Uma  buried  in  the  soil,  and  the  like^io- 
dulges  in  a  conjecture  of  his  own,  still  less  tenable.  We  see  in  these  examples  no  phe- 
nomena different  from  or  more  difficult  to  explain  than  those  already  mentioned. 
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the  Tioinity  of  the  Adlrondao  Iron  Works,  a  large  tract,  which  had  orifi^naUy  borne  a 
heavy  forest  of  hard  wood,  was  at  that  time  ezclasiyely  occupied  by  a  growth  of  smaU 
red-cherry  trees.  It  is  well  known  that  the  native  home  of  the  spruce  is  in  a  damp, 
rich  soiL  At  the  time  I  refer  to,  there  was  standing  in  North  Elba,  upon  land  from 
which  the  original  haid-wood  ibreet  had  been  cut  off,  a  thrifty  and  extensive  range  of 
spruce.  The  soil  they  occupied  was  a  drv,  loamy,  and  elevated  plain,  and  as  I  now 
revert  to  their  appeaimnoe  I  cannot  recall  the  presence  among  them  of  a  single  tree 
of  any  other  species. 

This  ohaDge  of  forest-growth  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Emerson  in  his 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Maesaohuseits^  and  a  caase  was  suggested  in  the  ex- 
haastion  of  the  natritions  elements  required  for  vigorous  growth. 

He  says :  ^ 

Nature  points  out  in  various  ways,  and  the  observation  of  practical  men  has  almost 
uniformly  conflnned  the  conclusion  to  which  the  philosophical  botanist  has  come  from 
theoretica)  considerations,  that  a  rotation  of  crops  is  as  important  in  the  forests  as  in 
cultivated  fields.  A  pine  forest  is  often,  without  the  agency  of  man,  succeeded  by  an 
oak  forest,  where  there  were  a  few  oaks  previously  scattered  through  the  woods  to 
furnish  seed.  An  oak  forest  is  succeeded  by  one  of  pine  under  the  same  conditions. 
But  it  frequently  happens  that  there  are  not  enougn  trees  of  the  opposite  family  to 
seed  the  ground,  in  which  case  a  forest  will  be  succMded  by  another  of  the  same  land, 
which,  thouffh  it  wiU  srow,  will  probably  not  flourish  with  the  same  luxuriance  aa 
would  one  of  another  family. 

Again,  after  noticing  that  throughout  Massachusetts^  in  the  land  left 
in  forest,  the  soil  is  thin  and  poor,  the  trees  must  in  time  perish  when 
deprived  of  their  necessary  food,  he  remarks  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
so  in  the  rich  intervales.  The  proper  inference 'would  be  that^  when  such 
a  growth  has  exhausted  the  elements  peculiar  to  its  wants,  it  should  b^ 
sown  or  planted  with  another  kind. 

This  is  clearly  indicated  in  what  is  constant! v  going  on  in  the  forests,  particularly 
the  fact  which  1  have  already  stated,  and  which  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  my  cor- 
respondents, that  a  forest  of  one  kind  is  f^queutly  succeeded  by  a  spontaneous  growth 
of  trees  of  another  kind.  Ifr.  P.  Sanderson,  of  East  Whately,  writes  me :  *'  There  is  an 
instance  on  my  &rm  of  spruce  and  hacmetack  being  succeeded  by  a  spontaneoua 
growth  of  maple- wood."  instances  are  also  mentioned  by  him  of  beech  and  maple  sue- 
ceedinff  oak,  oaks  following  pines,  and  the  reverse :  hemlock  succeeded  by  white  birch 
in  coldnlaces,  and  by  hard  maple  in  warm  ones ;  oeeeh  succeeded  by  maple,  elm,  &o. : 
and  in  fact  the  ooeurrence  was  so  common  that  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  asking  of 
the  qnestton.  * 

SUeaESTIONS  fob  the  FUTUBE   HANAGEMBNT  of   timber   on   THIL 
LANDS  BEfiONaiNG  TO  THE  GENERAL  (K>YBBNMENT. 

Oongiess  has  the  undoubted  right  to  flz  the  terms  upon  which  the 
public  lands  shall  be  hereafter  conveyed,  although  questions  might  arise 
with  regard  to  cases  in  which  proceedings  bave  been  begun  tdt  acquiring: 
titles  under  existing  laws.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  a  modi- 
fication of  these  laws  be  made,  under  which  no  sale  or  grant  of  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral  lands  now  treeless  shall  hereafter  be  made,  except  upon- 
condition  that  a  reasonable  amount  shall  be  planted  in  timber  within  a 
certain  time,  and  that  tbis  proportion  of  timber  shall  be  thereafter  main- 
tained, evidence  of  the  first  planting  being  shown  before  the  title  is* 
issued. 

It  is  also  within  the  power  of  Gongress,  in  the  sale  or  grant  of  what 
are  now  timber  lands,  to  stipulate  that  a  certain  portion  when  cut  oS 
Shall  be  protected  and  allowed  to  grow  up  with  another  crop,  and  that- 
this  proportion  of  timber  shall  be  thereafter  kept  up.  The  title  should 
be  issued  only  upon  this  condition,  the  neglect  of  which  by  tiie  h<^der 
should  render  it  liable  to  revert  to  the  government.  Such  a  clause  of 
obligation  would  necessarily  follow  the  title  through  all  its  subsequent 

'  aVset  and  SkrubB  qf  Ma$mukuBett$,  dd  ed.  i,  23.  *IKU  35. 
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traDsfers,  and  sbonld  be  well  anderstood  by  those  who  might  in  fntare 
acqaire  and  own  the  land. 

The  custom  of  selling  only  the  privilege  of  catting  the  timber  upon 
pablic  forest  lands,  as  is  done  in  Canada,  is  worthy  of  serionM  considera- 
tion. The  fairest  way  of  doing  this  wonld  doubtless  be  to  reqnire  a  per* 
ccntage  to  be  paid  npon  the  lumber  or  other  products  removed,  either  on 
the  pro  rata  principle  of  so  much  per  thousand  feet,  or  per  cubic  foot, 
or  a  general  percentage  of  value,  as  shown  by  the  market  prices  of  the 
year. 

From  the  bulky  nature  of  these  products,  and  the  feet  that  they  must 
leave  the  forest  by  a  few  channels  only,  such  as  rivers,  canals,  or  rail- 
roads, the  operation  could  be  managed  with  but  little  difficulty,  and  op- 
portunities for  evasion  would  be  few.  In  all  shipments  certificates  of 
clearance  should  be  required,  before  acceptance  for  forwarding  by  trans- 
portation companies  or  otherwise. 

Should  such  a  method  of  leasing  timber,  privileges  be  adopted,  it 
would  be  proper  to  fix  the  time  that  the  privilege  should  continue,  and 
to  limit  the  size  of  timber  allowed  to  be  cut,  reserving  the  small  trees 
for  fntare  growth.  The  title  being  still  held  by  the  government,  future 
sales  of  timber  from  time  to  time  on  the  same  land,  could  be  made,  and 
a  supply  thus  maintained,  not  subject  to  the  caprice  of  private  owners 
or  the  fluctuations  of  markets.  Such  a  system  in  its  simplest  forms,  im- 
plies the  necessity  of  duly  authorized  agents  to  prevent  depredations, 
and  to  collect  revenues.  For  the  fullest  measure  of  public  utility,  it 
woald  require  skilled  agents  for  managing  these  forests,  bringing  them 
into  best  condition  for  yielding  the  greatest  profit,  regulating  their 
working,  and  looking  after  their  reproduction,  as  is  done  under  the  best 
systems  of  forest  administration  in  Europe.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  good 
policy  to  cut  timber  when  fully  mature,  and  where  it  is  needed,  and  dan 
be  sold  for  its  full  value :  but  in  every  such  case  at  least  the  same  or 
an  equal  amount  should  be  reserved  for  another  growth,  and  if  the  same 
area  is  to  be  restored,  there  is  great  economy  in  preserving  the  young 
trees  and  small  seedlings  by  forbidding  the  burning  over  of  such  tracts,  or 
the  needless  injury  of  snoh  growth.  The  careless  habits  of  our  wood- 
men render  it  doubtful  whether  these  dangers  could  be  prevented, 
unless  the  instructions  accompanying  the  lease  were  simple  and  precise, 
and  their  observance  insured  by  inspections  &om  time  to  time  while  the 
clearing  was  being  done. 

A  system  of  leasing  also  necessarily  implies  a  survey  and  exact  defi- 
nition of  bqandaries  by  landmarks  well  established,  and  if  it  be  by  the 
acre,  and  not  pro  rata,  a  previous -examination  by  competent  and  trusty 
agents  would  be  necessary,  with  the  view  of  knowing  the  character  and 
value  of  the  timber  leased.  But,  taking  all  points  into  consideration, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  method  of  charging  a  percentage  upon 
the  manufactured  lamber  or  upon  the  measured  logs  or  timber,  as  less 
liable  to  mistake  or  abuse,  and  as  the  surest  way  of  arriving  at  a  result 
alike  fair  to  both  contracting  parties. 

In  the  public  sales  of  timber  in  France,  the  description  and  amount  of 
wood  to  be  sold  is  first  ascertained  by  the  forest  administration,  the 
minimum  price  is  fixed,  and  the  trees  for  cutting  are  marked  by  the  offi-, 
oial  marking-hammer.  The  cutting  is  done  by  the  purchasers  within  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  instructions  and  under  the  eye  of 
agents  who  see  that  the  work  is  properly  executed.  In  Germany,  the 
cutting  and  removal  are  generally  done  by  the  forest  administration,  and 
the  products  are  sold.  Whatever  excellences  these  methods  may  pos- 
sess, it  would  probably  be  difficult  for  us  to  adopt  either  of  them  at 
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present,  if  for  no  other  reason,  becanse  we  have  no  agents,  or  class  of 
persons  who  coald  be  employed  as  such,  that  have  received  the  special 
training  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  such  a  duty. 

There  is  another  consideration  at  this  point  that  deserves  thonghtful 
attention.  There  are  few  professions  in  Europe  that  require  more  thor- 
ough training  or  careful  iHrelimiuary  practice  under  competent  direction 
than  that  of  the  official  forester.  A  mistake  in  sowing  or  planting  a  field- 
crop  may  be  corrected  the  next  year,  and  the  worst  that  can  happen  is 
the  loss  of  one  season.  But  in  deciding  upon  the  management  of  a  forest, 
we  forecast  the  interests  of  a  long  period — ^It  may  be  a  century  or  more 
of  time— and  an  error  in  judgment,  an  act  from  incompetence,  may  pre- 
jttdice  the  results  of  many  years.  In  fact  no  person  should  be  intrusted 
with  such  a  charge  unless  known  to  be  qualified.  It  is  equally  true  that 
no  young  man  would  select  such  a  profession  unleiBS  he  knew  with  some 
certainty  that,  upon  passing  the  required  examinations  and  probation, 
he  would  be  sure  of  employment  through  life  with  a  reasonable  salary, 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  old  age,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  pro- 
vision for  these  wants  when  his  working  days  are  passed. 

These  inducements  are  offered  in  Europe,  but  cannot  be  at  present  or 
for  years  to  come  with  us.  The  aspirant  for  the  State  forest  service  in 
Europe,  once  fairly  appointed,  and  sustaining  his  reputation  for  capacity 
and  fidelity,  has  as  reasonable  a  prospect  of  continuance,  as  if  in  the 
regular  military  or  naval  service.  He  needs  only  first  the  privilege  of 
appearing  for  competitive  examination.  If  he  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  school  and  passes  successfully  through  the  course  and  subsequent 
probation,  in  which  his  ability  to  apply  in  practice  the  precepts  of  the 
school  are  tested,  he  knows  that  he  will  not  need  the  influence  of  patrons 
to  secure  him  place  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  or  promotion  after- 
ward, according  to  the  rules  of  the  service,  and  as  his  merits  may  deserve. 
If  by  preference  or  circumstances  he  leaves  his  profession,  his  education 
would  probably  be  as  useful  to  him  in  civil  life  as  that  imparted  in  the 
military  or  naval  academy,  but  more  particularly  for  pursuits  involving 
the  propagation  of  trees  or  the  use  of  forest  products.  He  may  become 
a  nurseryman  or  a  private  planter,  but  tiiese  employments  require  capital 
when  carried  on  extensively,  and  some  years  must  elapse  beibre  a  return 
can  be  realized.  We  have  as  yet  no  land-holders  who  give  certain  em- 
ployment to  professional  foresters;  no  great  forests  that  the  owners 
would  undertake  to  manage  according  to  the  rules  of  the  profession. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  inducement  for  spending  years  of  special  study 
where  the  chances  of  employment  are  precarious,  and  so  long  as  forestiy 
remains  in  its  present  rude  and  elementary  condition  among  us,  there  is 
more  to  be  gained  by  teaching  its  general  principles  to  many  than  its 
thorough  details  to  a  few. 

But  the  leasing  of  timber  privileges,  rules  for  the  proper  working,  and 
removal  of  the  products,  and  attention  to  the  preservation  of  a  young 
growth,  at  least  by  preventing  injuries  from  cattle  or  depredations  of 
any  considerable  amount,  are  matters  easily  prescribed,  and  not  difficult 
to  enforce.  They  require  no  special  qualification  beyond  honesty  and  a 
fair  business  talent,  and  this  system  would  at  least  keep  in  being  the 
forests  which  will  be  needed  in  fhtnre,  and  which  may  hereafter  be 
managed  under  systems  that  we  might  wish,  rather  than  hope,  at  pres- 
ent to  apply.  The  system  rightly  managed  could  not  fail  of  being  more 
than  selt-supporting  from  the  first,  and  might,  under  favorableconditions, 
prove  a  source  of  revenue,  ^  while  our  forest  estates  would  still  remain 

*  The  operations  of  the  Bystem  of  leasing  timber  privileges  on  crown  lands  in  the 
prorinoes  of  Ontario  and  Qaebeo  are  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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public  property,  and  akbongb  sborn  of  their  yalue  for  the  time  being, 
woald  slowly  recover  their  former  coDdition,  and  as  prices  advauc^ 
woald  share  in  the  profits  of  enhanced  valae. 

It  is  obvious  that  sncb  a  system  of  leasing  and  snpervision  can  best 
be  managed  in  bodies  of  timber  of  considerable  extent,  rather  than  in 
detached  parcels.  It  wonid  be  impossible  to  suggest  the  location  or  ex- 
tent of  timber-lands  that  should  be  reserved  without  knowing  the  pres- 
ent state  of  sales  and  grants,  and  the  condition  of  the  remaining  public 
lands.  The  changes  that  may  have  occurred  since  former  surveys  would 
render  any  dependence  upon  retnms  then  made,  often  quite  uncertain  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  probability  would  be  that  at  any  sale  made 
upon  previous  notice,  but  without  recent  exploration,  the  purchasers 
would  know  more  as  to  the  (^ndition  of  the  land  sold  than  the  govern- 
ment itself  with  the  original  field-notes  as  its  gaide^  and  that  the  advan- 
tage would  mostly  be  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

CALCULATIONS  OF  COST  OF  OBOWINO  PINE  TIMBFJS— SUGGESTION  OF 
A  BILL  BT  THE  HON.  C.  C.  ANDREWS,  MINISTER  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  SWEDEN,  CONCERNING  CERTAIN  STIPULATIONS  THAT 
SH0X7LD  BE  MADE  IN  THE  SALE  OF  PINE  LANDS.^ 

Mr.  S5mBon,  a  bighly  intelligent  Norwe|i^&n  gentlejoan,  who  has  made  a  large  f6r- 
tnne  in  the  timber  trade,  informed  me  some  time  ago  tbat,  acoording  to  a  oalomatioa 
wbioh  be  bad  made,  pine  and  spmce  timber  actn^y  coste  and  is  worth  mncb  more 
than  tbe  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  His  theory  is,  that  an  acre  of  grown  timber  is 
worth  the  sum  that  the  lowest  or  nominal  price  of  wild  land— say  |1  an  acre — would 
amount  to  as  an  inyeeted  capital,  drawing,  interest  at  the  expiration  of  tbe  period  re- 
qoired  for  timber  to  deyelop.  In  tbe  report  on  Swedish  forest  ooltiire,  accompanying 
my  No.  166,*  it  was  shown  that  in  the  northerly  parts  of  Sweden,  two  hundred  years, 
— and  on  poorer  soils  three  hundred  years,  are  required  for  the  pine  to  grow  to  good 
timber.  In  tbe  south  part  of  the  country  one  hundred  years  are  sufficient.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  are  required  for  tbe  growth  of  pine  tim- 
ber in  tbe  northwest  part  of  the  United  States.  Now,  $1  inyested  at  6  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum  will  douole,  say,  in  twenty  years.  In  for^  years  it  will  be  $4 ;  in  sixty 
years,  $8 ;  in  eighty  years,  flO ;  in  one  hundred  years,  ^32 ;  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  $64 ;  in  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  $128 ;  and  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
$256.  IT  a  thing  is  worth  what  under  fayorable  circumstances  it  costs  to  produce  it, 
then  this  last-mentioned  sum  of  $256  represents  tbe  yalne  of  an  acre  of  land,  originally 
bought  at  |1,  at  tbe  time  pine  timber  wiU  baye  come  to  maturity  upon  it,  and  this 
without  including  the  charees  of  taxes  on  the  land.  These  figures  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  pine  forests  of  the  United  States  are  being,  or  baye  oeen,  sold  and  consumed 
at  a  price  yery  much  below  their  actual  yalue. 

In  years  past  yast  quantities  of  pine  timber  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  United 
States  baye  been  stolen  from  tbe  goyemment,  and  at  tbe  yery  time  the  latter  was  em- 
ploying agents  to  guard  it.  In  yery  many  instances,  after  the  timber  has  been  stolen, 
innocent  parties,  supposing  from  the  official  maps  that  the  land  was  timbered  land, 
baye  purchased  it  of  the  Tuiited  States  at  priyate  entry,  at  fiSt5  per  acre.  Interest  on 
the  purchase  money  and  taxes  baye  in  the  conrse  of  twenty  years  made  such  lands  cost 
tbe  owners  from  $3  to  $4  per  acre,  and  yet  the  land  wonld  not  now  bring  50  cents  per 
acre.  Many  a  man  has  been  kept  poor  paying  taxes  on  such  land.  Again  timber- 
lands  have  been  sold  off  in  so  large  quantities  and  so  rapidly  as  to  glut  tbe  timber 
market. 

But  a  more  important  f&et  still  is  that  no  means  baye  been  taken  to  promote  re- 
growth.  Where  bard-wood  timber  is  cut  there  is  always  a  chance  for  regrowth  by 
sprouts  from  the  stumps  and  roots,  but  with  pine  and  spruce  it  is  otherwise ;  and  where 
closely  growing  forests  of  pine  and  spruce  are  cleared  without  leaving  seed  trees,  the 
land  may  remain  foreyer  a  waste,  growing  every  year  more  barren. 

In  the  report  above  referred  to  it  was  shown,  that  tbe  practice  in  Sweden  when  cut- 
ting pine  timber  is  to  leave  six  to  seven  seed  trees  to  about  each  quarter  of  an  acre* 
After  five  or  six  years  the  seed  trees  may  be  cut. 

With  tbe  hope  of  at  least  contributing  a  little  to  tbe  agitation  of  this  important 
subject,  I  venture  to  inclose  a  bill  for  an  act  to  promote  regrowth  of  pine  timber. 

*  This  paper  was  transmitted  to  tbe  Department  of  State  from  Stockholm,  Septem- 
ber 21, 1874,  and  a  copy  has  been  furnished  from  that  office  for  nee  in  this  report. 
'FareiifH  BelatioM  of  the  UnUed  Statea^  1872,  p.  641. 
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A  Wl  for  wkwstto  pr&fnoie  ,ihe  regrowth  of  pine  Timber* 

Be  a  enacted,  ^u.  That  Tvhere,  on  any  timber  land  hereafter  sold  by  the  United  States, 
piDo  timber  shall  be  cnt,  seed  trees  of  pine  shall  be  left  standiD^;  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  of  not  over  seventy  feet,  measnring  from  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  for  a  period 
of  five  years  from  the  time  of  cutting ;  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  timber 
land  where  all  the  trees  are  growing  at  a  distance  of  more  than  seventy  feet  from  each 
other,  measuring  from  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  nor  to  land  cleared  for  bona-fide  cultiva- 
tion or  improvement. 

Section  2.  The  cutting  of  pine  timber  In  violation  of  this  act  shall  cause  the  title  of 
the  legal  subdivision  of  the  land  on  which  the  cutting  occurs  to  vest  in  the  State  or 
Territory  wherein  it  is  situated,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  granted  to  such  State  or 
Territory  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

ENOOUBAGBMENT  OF  FOREST- PLANTING  BY  0T7B  STATE  GOYBBNIMCENTS. 

Many  foreign  conntaies,  in  which  there  are  extensive  domains  belong- 
ing to  the  government  or  to  local  mnnicipalities  and  pablio  institations, 
have  established  and  for  long  periods  have  maintained  systems  of  for- 
e8^management  directly  nnder  State  control  as. permanent  departments 
of  the  Government  and  necessary  incidents  to  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  snpply  of  forest  products.  The  details  of  these  systems  will  be 
elsewhere  in  this  report  more  fnlly  noticed.  It  is  sofBcient  here  to  say 
that  they  are  for  the  most  ^art  inapplicable  with  us,  for  the  reasons  that 
most  of  oar  States  have  no  forests  or  lands  on  which  forests  could  be 
grown.  Oar  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  are  not  land-holders,  and  the 
landed  estates  of  public  corporations* are  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  or 
are  already  so  absolutely  given  that  no  new  conditions  could  be  now 
imposed.  It  is  true  that  in  some  States  there  are  lands  granted  for 
specific  objects ;  but  these  are  largely  already  sold,  and  questions  might 
arise  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  attach  new  terms  in  the  management  of 
properties  already  granted  absolutely  and  the  titles  fnlly  confirmed. 
Aside  from  these  considerations,  the  proper  care  of  forests  implies  the 
appointment  of  agents  specially  educated  to  the  business — and  this  class 
of  men  we  do  not  have  among  us,  and  those  that  may  have  been  edu- 
cated at  schools  of  forestry  abroad  would  find  their  experience  from 
foreign  examples  often  inapplicable  to  the  conditions  that  exist  with 
us.  As  a  rule  our  climate  is  dryer  than  in  Europe,  and  as  we  approach 
the  treeless  belt  of  the  west  this  circumstance  opposes  difficulties  which 
methods  there  eifectual  would  scarcely  surmount.  We  must  in  these 
cases  work  out  an  experience  for  ourselves  through  individual  enterprise 
and  by  associated  effort. 

For  the  sufficient  reasons  that  our  State  governments  do  not  have 
lands  proper  for  sylviculture  under  their  control,  and  that  we  are  as  yet 
wanting  in  the  class  of  agents  that  could  manage  them  with  best  ^ect, 
we  must,  at  least  for  the  present,  depend  upon  the  owners  of  the  soil  to 
plant  and  rear  the  forests  of  the  future.  A  beginning  has  already  been 
made  through  the  interest  excited  in  the  discussions  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies,  and,  to  some  extent,  under  direct  or  incidental 
encouragement  of  the  States.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  ways  by 
which  this  encouragement  can  be  most  effectually  applied : 

1.  A  State  government  may  properly  offer  premiums  for  the  planting 
of  trees — and  this  can  best  be  done  through  the  agency  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  societies.  A  given  sum  will  secure  a  larger  result,  if 
offered  in  many  small  prizes,  than  in  a  few  large  ones,  and  the  competi- 
tion might  generally  be  limited  to  single  counties  rather  than  to  larger 
districts.  The  classification  of  premiums  should  apply  to  the  best 
plantations  of  timber  of  given  kinds ;  to  experiments  upon  different 
soils ;  to  methods  of  management ;  and  to  the  trial  of  species  not  native 
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of  the  locality,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  that  might  be  foand  es- 
pecially suited  for  caltivation,  and  for  arriving  at  the  best  results  in 
their  management.  In  these  premiams  the  highest  importance  should 
be  attached  to  the  greatest  number,  if  for  a  single  species,  or  the  great- 
est variety,  if  on  an  experiment  of  acclimatization.  In  some  of  the  West- 
em  States,  following  the  example  set  by  Nebraska,  an  <'  Arbor  Day  "  has 
been  designated,  which  is  well  so  far  as  it  brings  a  good  result ;  but 
above  all,  we  should  avoid  the  error  of  limiting  ike  premiums  to  the 
planting  of  one  day  ;  they  should  always  be  open  for  the  season^  allow- 
ing the  competitors  to  choose  their  time,  as  best  suited  the  weather  and 
their  own  convenience.  The  appointed  day  might  be  stormy,  or  might 
be  otherwise  unfavorable,  and  the  liability  of  injury  from  keeping  young 
trees  in  readiness  tor  the  day  would  often  result  in  losses  that  might  be 
avoided  by  immediate  planting  as  soon  as  received.  Moreover  if  the 
competition  in  planting  extended  through  many  days,  instead  of  being 
restricted  to  one,  a  vastly  greater  result  would  be  accomplished. 

In  the  payment  of  premiums,  of  course  the  result  should  be  assured 
by  time,  and  the  prizes  should  go  to  those  who  showed  the  greatest  number 
of  living  and  promising  trees  at  the  end  of  at  least  two  years.  All  ap- 
plicants for  premiums  should  report  their  methods  of  management,  and 
the  best  of  these  should  be  published. 

In  experimenting  upon  a  new  species,  it  is  quite  important  that  we 
know  concerning  the  failures  as  well  as  the  measure  of  success,  since 
these  may  hinder  others  from  en^ging  in  an  unprofitable  enterprise. 
Premiums  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  interest  the  young  in  the  planting 
and  care  of  trees.  Early  impressions  are  long  remembered,  and  thus 
imparted,  they  may  carry  their  influence  through  life,  and  be  handed 
down  to  generations  beyond.  Prizes  might  be  given  for  displays  of 
forest  products  at  public  fairs,  and  to  best  essays  on  management.  If 
ladies  can  be  interested  in  these  competitive  enterprises  as  applied  to 
ornamental  planting  and  home  adornment,  a  decided  benefit  will  be  se- 
cured. A  display  of  the  beautiful  on  the  lawn,  may  excite  emulation  in 
others,  and  a  spirit  of  improvement  is  created  and  diffused,  the  refined 
appreciation  thus  awakened,  extending  to  tree-culture  generally. 

'2.  A  State  may  encourage  forest-planting  by  exempting  from  taxation 
for  a  specified  time,  such  cleared  lands  as  may  be  planted  in  forest,  or  by 
exempting  such  property  from  extra  valuation  hy  reason  of  forest  planting. 
It  may  also  encourage  planting  along  the  highways,  by  allowing  deduc- 
tions to  be  made  from  highway  taxes,  or  by  direct  allowance  of  money, 
according  to  number  of  trees  planted,  assurances  of  success  being  first 
had. 

3.  It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  State  may  not  properly  impose 
a  tree-tax  analogous  to  road-taxes,  to  be  satisfied  by  the  planting  of  trees 
along  the  highways,  or  by  the  payment  of  money  to  be  expended  in  secur- 
ing their  planting.  This  in  certain  crises  might  be  justified  under  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  by  which  the  government  may  require  a  thing 
to  be  done  where  the  public  welfare  demands  it.  Instances  of  this 
appear,  in  cases  where  a  belt  of  woodland  is  needed  to  intercept  the 
malaria  of  a  swamp,  or  to  arrest  drifting  sands,  or  to  prevent  eroding 
torrents.  Such  local  benefits  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
local  municipalities  most  affected  by  them.  Of  course  where  the  owner 
of  lands  is  thus  required  to  do,  oris  prevented  from  doing,  any  act  that 
may  involve  expense,  or  may  lessen  values,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
good,  he  should  be  reasonably  paid  by  those  who  receive  the  benefit, 
whether  it  accrues  to  a  town,  a  city,  a  county,  or  the  State. 

4.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  demand  upon  our  forests 
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might  be  saved  by  dispeDsing  with  needless  fences^  and  legislative  pro- 
vision may  be  made  by  which  these  may  be  avoided,  in  reqairing  the 
owners  of  farm-stock  to  keep  them  npon  their  own  premises.  This  is 
akeady  done  in  some  States,  bnt  not  in  all.  It  wonld  be  found  in  prac- 
tice mnoh  cheaper  to  fence  cattle  in  than  outf  and  pastarage  upon  the 
highways  imposes,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  an  unjust  tax  upon  the 
owners  of  land  who  may  wish  to  cultivate  grain  in  fields  a^acent.  In 
the  prairie  States,  farmers  have  found  from  necessity,  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  tether  their  domestic  animals  if  few,  or  to  herd  them  if  many,  than  it 
is  to  inclose  their  range  with  fences. 

5.  A  State  may  pass  stringent  laws  for  prevent! ng/orea^^res,  by  im- 
posing heavy  penalties  for  negligence,  and  by  requiring  great  precau- 
tions where  fires  are  necessarily  set  in  or  near  woodlands.  These  regu- 
lations should  apply  to  the  burning  of  fallow  lands  or  brush,  the  making 
of  charcoal,  and  the  careless  use  of  fire  generally,  where  danger  is  pos- 
sible. Additional  restrictions  might  be  laid  upon  railroad  companies, 
tending  to  prevent  accident  by  fires  along  the  line  of  their  roads,  as 
elsewhere  more  fully  specified.  The  destruction  by  forest  fires  in  some 
years  greatly  exceeds  the  demand  for  consumption  of  the  whole  country, 
and  so  far  as  can  be  done  by  vigilance  and  precaution,  enforced  by  legal 
measures,  nothing  should  be  left  undone. 

6.  In  every  State,  cases  may  occur  in  which  iqjuries  may  arise  from 
sand  shifting  or  drifting  snows,  the  former  burying  fertile  lands  and  the 
latter  obstructing  travel  on  the  highways.  Both  of  these  evils  may 
generally  be  prevented  by  judicious  planting,  and  laws  should  be  pro- 
vided under  which  this  might  be  done  at  local  public  expense  where 
needed.  The  planting  of  an  evergreen  screen  on  the  windward  side  of 
a  road  exposed  to  drifting  snow,  might  be  of  great  and  permanent  serv- 
ice, and  these  should  be  within  the  power  of  road- officers  to  establish 
ana  maintain. 

7.  A  State  may  aid  institutions  of  learning  in  establishing  means  of 
instruction  in  sylviculture,  and  may  require  this  to  be  done  in  institu- 
tions either  wholly  under  its  control,  or  those  receiving  appropriations 
from  its  treasury.  Useful  ideas  imparted  in  the  normal  schools  might 
be  carried  to  the  primary  schools,  and  through  these  agencies  the  rising 
generation  might,  in  some  degree,  be  taught  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject as  regards  the  public  welfare  as  well  as  private  interests  gener- 
ally. The  State  might  encourage  the  planting  of  trees  as  objects  of  in- 
struction upon  the  grounds  belonging  to  institutions  of  learning  by 
offering  suitable  premiums  or  by  paying  a  part  of  the  expense.  Every 
collection  of  trees  thus  planted  should  1^  suitably  labeled  with  the  com- 
mon and  scientific  names.  It  might  also  aid,  and  in  some  instances 
require,  the  formation  of  experimental  stations,  for  showing  the  best 
methods  of  planting,  or  for  studying  the  effects  of  woodlands  upon 
climate.  This  should  be  done,  if  attempted,  under  a  central  direction, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  trustworthy  instructions  and  comparable 
results,  as  is  now  done  at  public  expense  in  several  countries  in  Europe. 

8.  A  State  can  cause  its  forest  resources  to  be  explored  and  its  wants 
and  capabilities  to  be  made  known,  and  it  can  cause  useful  information 
upon  this  subject  to  be  published  for  the  information  of  its  citizens. 
The  State  of  Iowa  has  set  an  admirable  example  in  this  by  enabling  a 
State  society  to  prepare  for  distribution  an  annual  pamphlet  upon  this 
subject,  giving  concise  and  useful  information  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  might  wish  to  engage  in  tree-cultnre. 

The  State  could  give  additional  powers  to  city,  town,  and  village  gov- 
ernments, for  the  planting  of  parks  and  the  encouragement  of  other  im« 
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provements  in  their  streets  and  snbarbs,  whereby  a  refining  inflnenoe 
would  be  awakened  and  diffused  in  a  manner  tending  to  the  improve- 
ment and  enjoyment  of  its  citizens,  and  to  the  promotion  of  tree-cultore 
generally.  In  order  to  secure  harmony  of  plan  and  effect,  such  plant- 
ings should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  local  governments  as  fully  as 
the  constructions  of  sidewalks  or  the  pavement  of  streets.  Where  they 
applied  to  a  street,  they  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  owners  of  property  benefited,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  adjacent  premises,  without  liability  of  interruption  through 
the  caprice  or  dissent  of  individual  owners.  Examples  of  successful 
tree-culture,  in  parks  and  avenues,  cannot  fail  of  having  a  tendency  in 
favor  of  the  practice  generally,  and  this,  if  secured,  leads  to  better  re- 
sults in  the  planting  of  timber-belts  upon  farms,  and  in  the  improved 
appearance  and  condition  of  the  whole  country. 

A  suggestion  of  management  in  some  degree  comparable  with  Euro- 
pean methods,  was  made  by  Peter  Quillet,  in  a  work  on  timber-measure- 
ment published  in  1823.    He  says : 

iDdividaalB  wishing  to  make  the  most  of  their  woodlands  will  find  it  yery  profitable 
to  cut  their  timber  by  8eotion8»  sparing  to  every  acre  ten  or  twelye  of  the  most  promis- 
ing size  white  oaks  or  pines,  whichsoever  the  soil  will  produce  best ;  range  the  order  of 
their  lands  so  as  to  out  a  section  every  year.  For  example,  say  a  man  has  200  acres  of 
woodland  divided  into  sections  of  10  acres  each,  then,  bv  cutting  one  section  every 
year,  he  would  have  young  timber  twenty  years  old,  whion  makes  excellent  firewood, 
and  I  should  say  that  in  common  lands  wood  of  twenty  years'  growth  would  yield  15 
or  20  cords  of  firewood  per  acre,  besides  fencing-Umber  sufficient  to  always  keep  in 
good  repair  an  indosuie  of  200  acres.  Then  the  10  or  12  trees  growing  in  reserve  will, 
at  the  end  of  80  or  100  years,  furnish  timber  fit  to  make  shippine  or  staves.  Where 
land  has  become  useless  from  long  cultivation,  a  little  trouble  onlvTs  necessary  to  make 
it  productive  and  profitable  to  the  owner.  By  inclosing  it  for  a  few  years  and  enoour- 
agmg  the  growth  of  the  most  promising  young  trees,  which  will  generallv  spring  up 
spontaneously,  aU  the  advantages  above  described  will  be  derived  from  it,  which  is 
certainly  the  best  way  that  worn-out  or  sterile  land  can  be  disposed  of.  Such  a  course 
recommended  to  and  adopted  by  individuala  would  not  only  no  to  their  own  private 
gain,  but  also  of  great  public  utility.^ 

STATE  LAWS  FOB  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  TBEEPLANT- 

ING. 

The  following  is  not  presented  as  a  oomplete  collection  of  the  State 
laws  that  have  been  passed  npon  the  subject  of  tree-cnltnre  and  timber 
protection,  bnt  it  will  be  fonnd  to  include  the  principal  ones  in  which 
inducements  have  been  offered  for  the  planting  of  trees.  The  laws  of 
all  of  the  States  afford  remedies  against  trespass  and  depredations 
npon  timber-lands,  and  many  of  them  confer  the  right  of  planting  trees 
within  the  limits  of  the  highways  by  the  owners  of  adjoining  lands.  The 
comparison  will  present  a  general  idea  of  the  state  of  public  opinion,  as 
expressed  in  statute  laws  upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  will 
afford  suggestions  of  value  in  the  preparation  of  further  laws  for  the 
promotion  of  tree-culture. 

OALIFOBiaA. 

By  an  act  approved  March  2, 1864,  it  was  declared  unlawfdl  to  cut  or 
girdle  any  tree  on  lands  belonging  to  the  State  or  the  United  States,  so 
as  to  remove  the  bark  on  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, or  more  than  three  inches  into  the  wood.    The  gathering  of  pitch 

'  Timber  MerohanU^  Guide,  etc.,  with  numerouB  colored  plates  representing  the  prin- 
cipal pieces  of  timber  used  in  building  a  74-guu  ship  of  the  line,  in  standing  trees.  By 
Peter  QniUet,  Valn^,  "  French  by  birth,  American  by  choice."  Baltimore,  1828.  ifi. 
ipp.  112. 
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or  other  Bnbstonoes  discharged  from  trees  thus  cat,  was  to  be  deemed 
pHtncL-faeie  evidence  of  having  cut  the  same.  The  penalty  for  tbns  ca^ 
ting  trees  was  limited  to  a  $500  fine  or  260  days?  imprisonment.  This 
act  did  not  apply  to  timber  cat  for  manafactaring  into  Inmber,  or  for 
firewood,  tanning^  or  agrioaltaral  or  mining  purposes,  bat  in  these  cases 
the  catting  was  to  be  done  economically,  and  not  in  anticipation  of  fa- 
tare  needs  beyond  that  for  immediate  ose. 

▲N  ACT  to  eneoongB  the  planting  and  enltiTation  of  ahada  and  fhilt  treea  upon  the  pabllo  roada  and 

hikhwi^ya  of  thia  State.— ApinoTed  Ifaroh  30, 1868. 

SEcnoN  1.  The  Board  of  Sapervisors  of  any  county  of  this  State  may  by  an  order  of 
snch  Boaid,  to  be  passed  at  a  legnlar  meeting  of  snch  Board,  and  to  be  entered  in  the 
mlnates  thereof,  authorize  the  pUnting  and  oaltiYatioD  of  shade  and  fimit  trees,  by 
persons  owning  lands  in  sooh  ooanty  npon  the  pnblic  roads  and  highways  a^acent  to 
snob  lands. 

8bc.  2.  The  Board  of  Sopervlsors  mav,  by  order  entered  npon  their  minntes,  designate 
the  roads  or  highways  npon  which  saoh  trees  may  be  planted,  so  describing  snch  road 
by  reference  to  places  and  boundaries,  that  the  same  may  be  readily  ascertained. 
They  shall  also,  in  snch  order,  direct  the  species  of  trees  to  be  so  planted,  their  age 
when  planted,  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
traveled  road;  and  also  all  snch  other  rnles  and  regulations  as  they  shaU  deem 
proper  to  secure  the  proper  planting,  growth,  and  protection  of  such  trees,  and  also  to 
prevent  their  obstructing  the  travel  upon  such  road. 

Sec.  X  Whenever  any  person  shall  plant  upon  any  public  road,  in  fhmt  of  land  owned 
by  him,  shade  or  fruit  trees,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  also  of  such 
rules  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may  prescribe  hereunder,  snch  person  so  planting 
such  trees  shall  iile  with  tne  Board  of  Supervisors  of  such  county  a  written  statement, 
setting  forth  therein  the  road  or  places  upon  which  such  trees  are  planted,  the  number 
and  species  of  trees  thus  planted,  and  the  time  of  planting. 

Bec.  4.  Four  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  planting  Baoa  trees,  and  giving  the  notice 
as  provided  in  section  third,  the  person  planting  such  trees,  or  his  legal  representative 
mav  present  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  such  county,  his  statement  in  writing, 
verified  by  the  oath  of  snch  applicant,  setting  forth  therein  the  number  and  species  of 
trees  originally  planted ;  when,  and  by  whom  planted,  or  cansed  to  be  planted,  and  the 
number  then  living  and  in  a  thriftv  condition,  and  for  any  willful  misstatement  con- 
tained in  such  report,  the  party  maJung  the  same  may  be  prosecuted  for  the  crime  of 
peijury. 

Sbc.  5.  Upon  filing  such  verified  statement,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  such  county 
shall  allow  to  the  parry  making  the  same  the  sum  of  $1  for  each  and  every  tree  so 
planted  and  growing  thriftily,  the  same  to  be  audited  and  paid  oat  of  the  general  fhnd 
of  such  conntv  as  ouier  claims  are  allowed,  audited,  and  paid. 

Saa  0.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  trees  planted 
before  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  unless  planted  and  cultivated  as  required  by  the 
orders  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  fifom  and  after  its  passage. 

Mr.  L  N.  Hoagy  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricoltare,  in 
transmittiDg  this  act  to  the  several  Boards  of  Supervisors,  enamerated 
the  following  kinds  of  trees  as  hardy,  of  rapid  growth,  and  suitable  for 
planting,  viz : 

Black  and  honey  locusts,  black,  white,  and  fruiting  mulberry,  Osage 
orange,  native  and  eastern  black  walnut,  American  chestnut;  European, 
American,  and  cork-bark  elm  ;  maples,  tulip-tree ;  Carolina,  Lombardy, 
and  silver-leaf  poplar ;  ash  of  different  kinds ;  apple,  i>ear,  plum,  cherry, 
almond,  and  fig ;  Eucalyptus,  or  Australian  blue  and  rod  gum ;  Monterey 
pine,  sugar  pine,  yellow  pine,  spruce  pine;  Iforway  spruce;  balsam 
fir,  Scotch  pine,  European  larch,  Monterey  cypress,  Italian  cypress, 
Oalifomia  redwood,  and  California  laurel. 

By  an  act  of  the  California  legislature,  approved  February  13, 1872, 
a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  more 
than  one  year,  might  be  imposed  for  willfully  setting  fire  to  any  wooded 
country  or  forest  belonging  to  the  State  or  the  United  States,  or  to  any 
place  where  fire  would  communicate  with  such  forests.    The  careless 
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neglect  of  fires  kindled  for  lawful  purposes^  through  which  saeh  acci- 
dent sboald  happen,  was  made  also  panishable  in  like  manner. 

An  act  approved  March  13, 1874,  forbids  the  catting  down  or  strip- 
ping off  of  bark  of  any  tree  ^^over  sixteen  feet  in  diameter''  in  the  grove 
of  big  trees  in  the  coonties  of  Fresno,  Tolare,  or  Kern,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  such  trees  nnder  a  penalty  of  not  less  thto  $50,  nor  more 
than  $300,  or  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  25  nor  more  than  150  days, 
or  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  One-half  of  the  penalty  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  informant. 

OOLOBADO. 

The  new  State  of  Colorado  has  been  the  first  to  recognize  in  her  con- 
stitution the  duty  which  it  owes  to  the  future  in  the  care  of  forests,  and 
'is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  in  which  a  guaranty  of  this  nature  is  in- 
corporated into  the  fundamental  law. 

In  Article  XYUI  of  the  constitution  adopted  in  convention  March  14, 
1876,  we  find  the  following  sections : 

Sec.  6.  The  general  aaaembly  shall  enact  laws  in  order  to  prevent  the  deetmction  of, 
and  to  keep  in  good  preeerration  the  forests  upon  the  lands  of  Uie  State,  or  upon  lands 
of  the  public  domain,  the  control  of  which  shall  be  conferred  by  Congress  npon  the 
State. 

Src.  7.  The  general  assembly  may  provide  that  the  increase  in  the  yalne  of  private 
lands,  caused  by  the  planting  of  hedges,  orchards,  and  forests  thereon,  shaJl  not,  for  a 
limited  time,  to  be  fixed  by  law,  be  tScen  into  aooonnt  in  assessing  such  lands  for  tax- 
ation. 

• 

The  constitutional  convention  that  prepared  this  instrument  adopted 
a  memorial,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Patterson  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  21st  of  March,  1876,  asking  for  the  transfer  of  the 
timber-lands  of  the  then  Territory  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  State, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  therefor  as  follows  : 

KBICORIAI.. 

lb  the  honorable  ike  Senate  and  Houee  qf  Bepreeentatiivee  <4  ^  TJ%\M  SUUee  (tf  Amerioa 

in  Congreee  aeaembled : 

The  memorial  of  the  convention  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution 
for  the  State  of  Colorado  respectfully  represents : 

That  the  greatest  attention  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  preservation  and  care  of  those 
resources  noon  which  the  welfore  of  the  people  depends.  Thisprinciple  finds  an 
especial  application  with  us  as  far  as  our  forests  are  concerned.  With  the  exception 
of  our  mountain  regions,  but  little  timber  is  met  with  anywhere  in  Colorado.  But 
'  along  the  creeks  ana  rivers  which  cross  our  prairies  we  may  find  now  and  then  a  small 
spot  covered  with  scattered  trees  and  short,  useless  undergrowth.  Our  mountains  alone 
contain  forests  worth  the  while  to  be  mentioned  and  considered.  But  even  these,  ex- 
cept some  valleys,  where,  indeed,  beautiful  forests  are  yet  growing,  present  an  alarm- 
ing spectacle  to  the  close  observer.  The  slopes,  ridges,  and  higher  plateaus  of  the 
mountains  contain  but  few  trees,  generally  short  and  twisted  from  their  constant  ex- 
posure to  strong  winds.  The  higher  regions,  of  course,  are  bare  on  account  of  their 
great  elevation.  Only  the  more  protected  portions  of  the  mountains,  valleys,  and 
small  parks  contain  valuable  timber.  The  area  of  the  mountainous  portion  of  Col- 
orado, as  far  as  wo  can  estimate  from  the  best  topographical  maps  and  our  own  knowl- 
edge, amounts  to  about  15,000,000  acres.  Of  these,  30  per  cent,  may  be  considered 
bare  at  present,  30  per  cent,  covered  with  useless  wood,  30  per  cent,  lo  contain  about 
twenty-five  cords  of  wood  per  acre,  and  10  per  cent,  unobjectionable  forests.  But  the 
rapid  increase  of  our  population ;  the  spread  of  industries,  the  building  of  extensive 
railroads,  the  reckless  devastation  of  timber  in  cutting  and  transporting  it,  and  tl»e 
frequent  fires — mostly  caused  by  carelessness  and  often  raging  for  months — threaten 
soon  to  destroy  our  forests  and  expose  us  to  tbe  danger  of  a  wood  famine,  if  some  effect- 
ual means  aro  not  emploved  to  check  a  further  destruction  and  to  remedy,  as  far  as  poa- 
sible,  the  damage  alreaoy  done.  The  consequences  of  such  a  calamity  would  be  se- 
verely felt ;  thousands  of  laborers  would  be  tlirown  out  of  employment,  who  had  made 
a  living  in  cutting,  transporting,  and  working  up  the  products  of  our  forests.  Saw- 
mills would  have  to  stop,  and  smelting- works  have  to  be  removed  entirely  out  of  our 
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mouDtains.  Many  mines  could  not  be  worked  at  all,  on  account  of  want  ol  timber, 
and  thus  oar  main  resonroeof  existence— 'mining — ^would  be  sevezely  crippled.  Besides, 
the  large  capital  now  invested  in  machiuerv  would  become  unprofitable,  and  still 
greater  sums  of  money  would  have  to  be  yearly  expended  to  supply  us  with  the  neces- 
sary wood  for  building  purposes  and  machinery.  We  must  not  console  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  such  a  calamity  is  yet  far  off.  A  comparison  of  the  condition  of  our 
forests  sixteen  years  a«;o,  when  our  Territory  began  to  settle  up,  with  that  at  present, 
and  taking  into  consideration  that  there  is  a  f^metrically  progressing  consumption 
of  wood  to  be  anticipated,  entitles  us  to  the  belief  that  twenty-five  years  from  now  the 
devastation  of  our  forests  will  be  complete,  and  that  our  mountains  then  will  rather 
have  the  appearance  of  enormous  ruins  than  that  of  an  inviting  field  for  human 
enterprise. 

It  would  be  a  shame  for  an  intelligent  people  to  look  with  Indifference  at  such  an 
approaching  calamity,  and  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  mistake  in  a  wise  government 
not  to  provide  in  time,  whatever  may  be  the  sacrifice,  against  an  evil  which,  when  once 
it  overtakes  us,  can  never  i^terward  be  remedied,  or  at  least  not  for  centuries.  So  far 
we  have  referred  to  the  direct  results,  if  we  do  not  |)rotect  pur  forests  against  devasta- 
tion ;  but  there  are  besides,  indirectly  connected  with  it,  certain  evils  which  still  in- 
crease the  mischief.  These  are  produced  by  losing  the  beneficial  influences  of  our  for- 
ests upon  climate  and  vegetation.  A  forest,  or  larger  samples  of  trees  and  bushes 
growing  rather  in  close  proximity,  is^  so  to  say,  a  magazine  of  moisture,  from  which  the 
atmosphere  is  constantly  supplied  with  this  commcKtity.  How  great  this  exhalation 
of  moisture  of  a  forest  into  the  atmosphere  must  be  oan  easily  be  concluded  by  stating 
that  experiments  have  shown  that  a  single  full-grown  lime  tree  is  able  to  exhale  twenty 
tons  of  water  from  spring  to  faUL  Fanher,  regular  forests  keep  the  soil  in  which  their 
roots  grow  in  a  comparatively  loose  condition,  and  thus  enable  the  melting  snows  and 
&lliug  rains  to  easily  sink  into  the  ground,  and  in  coarse  of  time  are  gradually  given 
back  to  the  atmosphere  by  exhalations  through  the  leaves,  or  run  slowly  off  if  there  be 
a  surplus  through  springs  into  the  large  water-courses.  Thev  also  attract  the  moisture 
suspended  in  the  air  and  conveyed  there  from  other  parts  of  the  earth  by  the  great  at- 
mosoheric  currents.  In  short,  we  mav  say,  forests  form  natural  reservoirs  of  moisture ; 
fidrtiiize  the  atmosphere  and  prevent  heavy  rai^s  from  rushing  suddenly  down  into  the 
valleys  and  causing  floods.  They  keep  up  a  lasting  supply  of  water  in  the.  natural 
streams,  break  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  exert  generally  a  most  beneficial  influence 
on  climate  and  vegetation,  and  where  irrigation  is  to  be  used  they  may  be  considered 
their  natural  auxiliaries.  This  is  exactly  what  we  want  in  Colorado,  where  our  clim- 
ate is  so  dry  that  wo  are  obliged  to  irrigate  if  we  wish  to  raise  crops,  and  where  our 
pasture  regions  will  become  more  profitable  the  more  our  atmosphere  is  moistened.  If 
we  continue  the  devastation  of  our  present  forests,  we  will  certainly  at  the  same  time 
destroy  a  great  portion  of  our  means  to  develop  our  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources ; 
and,  taking  this  together  with  the  above-mentioned  dangers  arising  from  actual  want 
of  wood,  we  may  well  stop  and  consider  how  to  escape  these  calamities.  It  may  be, 
perhaps,  not  quite  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  the  experience  made  in  this  respect  in 
other  countries,  as  well  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  The  Bible  speaks  of  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  as  large  and  beautifril  trees ;  the  country  around  was  then  thickly  settled. 
At  present,  according  to  a  late  report,  only  a  few  dwarfy  trees  are  there  to  be  found, 
and  the  adjoining  country  is  a  perfect  desert,  only  able  to  support  a  few  nomadic 
hordes.  Spain,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic,  was  covered  with  nugestic  forests, 
and  the  Romans  built  their  ships  there,  and  tne  country  was  renowned  for  its  fertility. 
At  present,  their  forests  have  disappeared  to  a  great  extent ;  agriculture  has  become 
of  little  profit,  and  stock-raising  nas  taken  its  place,  and  a  poor,  scanty  population, 
about  one-third  of  itA  former  number,  nr<w  inhabits  the  peninsula.  We  read  the  same 
of  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries. Everywhere  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  greatly  diminished  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  forests,  and  where  once  300,000,0%  of  people  were  living  we  can  now 
hardly  count  50,000,000.  But  more  convincing  are  the  experiences  of  modern  times 
in  Russia,  France,  South  Africa,  and  even  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Everywhere  in  these  countries  the  forests  were  cut  down 
without  being  replanted,  the  natural  results  of  which  are  they  now  suffer  from  frequent 
droughts,  flo^Ss,  and  a  lower  temperature  in  winter,  and  a  frequent  failure  of  their 
crops  in  consequence. 

Of  all  Europe  only  Germany  escaped  these  evils,  and  this  only  by  introducing  in 
time  a  suitable  system  of  forest-culture,  which  is  now  brought  almost  to  perfection, 
and  no  expense  and  care  are  spared  to  sustain  it.  Great  efibrts  have  been  made  for 
some  time  past  all  over  Europe,  outside  of  Germany,  to  introduce  this  system,  and 
even  an  international  forest  law  is  taken  into  serious  contemplation  bv  all  sections  of 
Europe.  As  far  as  we  in  Colorado  are  concerned,  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer 
to  make  at  least  some  movement  to  save  our  forests  and  to  attempt  to  extend  them  as 
soon  as  possible  even  into  our  plains,  if  we  wish  to  fully  develop  our  a^cultnral, 
pastoral,  and  mining  interests,  and  to  escape  the  danger  of  becoming  destitute  of  the 
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necessarv  wood  for  bailding  pnrpoees,  fael,  machinery,  &c   Bat  we  mnst  refer  to  an  ob- 
stacle which  if  not  remoTed  woold  greatly  hinder  our  parpoee ;  this  Is  the  circumstance 

that  we  do  not  possess  the  foil  control  of  the  forests  in  Colorado.  By  fur  the  greatest 
part  of  them  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Those  small 
tracts  now  owned  by  private  persons  would  hardly,  forthepreseot  at  least,  materially 
interfere  with  the  management  we  intend  to  propose.  We  think  it  essential,  nay, 
necessary,  for  the  ftirtheranoe  of  our  object  to  acquire  not  only  the  ezclusive  control 
of  all  the  government  forests  in  our  mountains,  but  also  at  least  one-fourth  of  all  the 
government  lands  on  our  plains  to  use  in  fhture  times  for  forest- culture.  This  pro- 
posal may  seem  at  the  first  glance  as  somewhat  exorbitant,  but  we  have  no  doubt,  after 
a  little  reflection,  that  it  will  appear  quite  proper,  nav,  even  advanta^ceous  to  all  par- 
ties concerned.  If  the  forests  oi  Colorado  are  left  aa  they  now  are  their  fate  is  sealed ; 
they  will  have  disappeared  before  another  generation  will  have  half  passed  away. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  cases  on  record  where  parties  have  been  prosecuted  for 
cutting  timlMr  on  government  lauds ;  and,  although  the  facts  in  each  case  were  undo- 
niable  and  the  laws  referring  to  them  plain  and  unmistakable,  still  no  Judge  or  Jury 
can  be  found  or  ever  will  be  found  in  our  Territory  who  will  pronounce  such  trespass- 
ing parties  guilty  and  punish  them.  The  reason  is  simply  this :  We  need  the  wood 
and  cannot  exist  without  it,  and  will  have  it  as  long  as  there  is  any  left.  We  see  here 
that  great  truth  clearly  demonstrated,  ''Need  is  stronger  than  right."  But  with  the 
disappearance  of  our  forests  we  may  as  well  cease  our  efforts  to  progress.  Our  other- 
wise immense  natural  wealth  will  never  be  developed  to  any  extent,  and  progress  in 
any  direction  cannot  be  thoneht  of.  What  would  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
gain  by  having  the  forests  of  Colorado  destroyed  f  They  cannot  be  sold,  and  the  na- 
tional government  cannot  protect  them.  We  alone,  who  are  living  here  dependent  upon 
them  and  appreciating  their  value,  are  able  to  save  them  from  destruction  and  the 
chain  of  attendant  evils.  If  we  were  an  old  and  a  wealthy  people  with  a  dense  popu- 
lation, we  could  buy  the  forests;  but  we  are  young  as  a  people,  and,  as  in  all  newly- 
settlea  countries,  we  need  our  all  to  build  canals,  ditches,  railroads,  factories^choofs, 
and  colleges,  ana  fully  develop  the  resources  of  our  mines  and  virgin  soil.  Would  it 
not  be  the  wisest  policy  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  transfer  the  con- 
trol of  our  forests  to  the  care  of  the  prospective  State  of  Colorado,  together  with  all 
the  lands  on  our  plains  needed  for  the  future  culture  of  forest  trees  f  Such  a  measure 
seems  to  us  so  plain,  so  Just,  and  advantageous  to  the  nation  at  large,  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves in  Colorado,  that  we  venture  to  propose  to  Congress  to  make  such  a  transfer. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  however  wise  and  beneficial  the 

S resent  system  of  disposinj^  of  public  lands  may  have  been  when  applied  to  other 
fates  and  Territories,  still  its  enforcement  in  Colorado  will  be  iqjurious  not  only  to  us, 
but  will,  if  persisted  in,  bring  destruction  and  calamitv  upon  the  entire  population  of 
the  so-called  '*  Far  West."  Here  the  climate  is  dry,  and  agriculture  is  impossible  with- 
out irrigation,  however  fertile  the  soil  may  be ;  and  if  ever  the  prairie  should  be  re- 
deemed and  made  the  home  of  a  dense  population,  it  can  only  be  effected  by  a  combi- 
nation of  irrigation  and  forest-culture.  £k>es  it  not  seem  to  be  the  daty  of  the  national 
government  to  protect  our  forests  from  destruction  by  putting  them  into  the  hands  of 
somebody  who  is  able  and  willine  to  protect  them  f  And  is  there  a  reasonable  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  any  that  those  who  are  the  most  able  to  do  so  are  the  Territorial  and 
State  governments  of  the  West  f  Congress  ought  to  pass  a  law  that,  in  countries 
where  the  climate  is  so  dry  that  agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on  without  irrigation, 
the  existing  forests  shonld  be  withdrawn  from  private  entry  and  put  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  respective  State  or  Territorial  governments,  with  such  by-laws  as  will  pre- 
serve and  keep  them  in  a  flourishing  condition.  This  convention  has  already  em- 
bodied in  the  constitution  of  the  prospective  State  of  Colorado  tiie  following  article, 
namely : 

**  The  general  assembly  shall  enact  laws  in  order  to  prevent  destruction  of,  and  keep 
in  good  preservation,  the  forests  upon  the  lands  of  the  State  or  upon  lands  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  the  control  of  which  shall  be  conferred  by  Congress  upon  the  State." 

In  contemplation  of  the  above-stated  reasons,  this  convention  respectfully  suggests 
to  Confess  to  put  the  respective  forests  and  waste  forest  grounds  oi  M  those  regions 
where  irrigation  has  to  be  used  for  agrionltural  purposes  under  the  control  of  the  re- 
spective Territorial  or  State  governments.  

J.  C.  WILSON, 
Presid^t  of  the  Convention, 
Attest: 

W.  W.  COULSON, 

Secretary. 

Bills  were  introduced  at  the  first  session  of  the  State  legislatare  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  constitution  in  respect  to  tim- 
ber-plantingi  but  final  action  was  not  reached  before  adjournment. 
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OONNBGTIOUT. 

Any  penon  or  assooiatton  may,  with  the  written  permission  of  the  seleotmen  of  the 
town  in  which  a  highway  is  sitaated,  recorded  in  the  land-records 'of  saoh  town,  set 
oat  and  protect  treoB  in  such  highway,  by  snitable  posts  and  stakes,  when  said  select- 
men shall  Judge  that  said  trees  will  not  interfere  with  the  public  travel,  or  iinure  the 
owner  of  land  a^oining  such  highway ;  and  no  such  tree,  post,  or  staKc  shall  be  re- 
moved, except  by  written  order  of  such  selectmen,  when  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  or  ffnding  such  highway,  or  making  it  convenient  for  public  travel ;  but 
this  section  shall  not  affect  tne  power  of  the  authorities  of  any  city  or  borough  to 
adopt  regulations  regarding  such  trees  thereini— (ClfeiMraJ  Skitutes  qf  CawnedUmt,  1875, 

In  1877  provision  was  made  in  this  State  for  a  report  npon  forestry, 
and  the  Hon.  B.  G.  Northmp  visited  Europe  tinder  a  commission  for 
this  purpose. 

DAKOTA. 

Along  all  publio  hi|[hwayB  of  not  less  than  66  feet  in  width,  the  owners,  occupants, 
or  claimants  of  a^oinmg  lands  may  use  and  occupy  one  rod  in  width  of  such  hisrhway 
adjoining  such  lands  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  growth  of  timber  and  trees 
thereon :  Provided,  That  the  same  be  kept  continuously  in  good  order,  and  under  full 
timber  and  tree  cultivation. 

Any  person  cultivating  a  hedge  upon  his  land  adjoining  a  public  highway,  and  de- 
siring to  fence  the  same,  may  puMse  such  fence  7  feet  over  and  upon  such  highway : 
ProtiuML  That  it  do  not  obstruot  the  publio  travel.— (-BeoiMd  Code  of  Dakota,  1877^  p. 
148.) 

ILLINOIS. 

AN  ACT  to  cocoimge  the  planting  and  growing  of  timber.   Approved  Febmary  9, 1874.    In  Ibioe 

July  1, 1874. 

Section  1.  Be  U  etuieied,  ^,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  or 
County  Commissioners'  Court,  in  any  county  in  this  State,  to  offer  a  bounty  to  any  per- 
son in  said  county  who  shall  hereafter  plant  one  or  more  acres  of  land  with  forest  trees, 
and  properly  cultivate  the  same  for  three  years^  any  sum  not  exceeding  $10  per  annum 
for  three  vears  for  each  acre  so  planted  and  cultivated :  Provided,  That  trees  so  planted 
shall  not  be  at  a  greater  distance  than  10  feet  apart  each  way. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  claiming  the  bounty  under  this  act,  shall  make  proof  before  the 
county  clerk  that  he  has  complied  with  section  one  of  this  act,  and  that  the  trees  planted 
by  him  are- in  a  healthy  and  growing  condition. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  proof  m  a  compliance  with  this  act,  the  county  clerk  shall  issue  his  cer« 
tiflcate  to  tne  person  entitled  to  the  same,  setting  forth  that  the  provisions  of  this  act 
have  been  complied  with,  and  the  number  of  acres  so  planted. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  or  County  Commissioners'  Court,  desiring  to  off»r 
the  bounty  herein  provided  for,  shall  do  so  by  resolution,  to  be  made  of  record,  and 
giving  notice  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county,  three  weeks  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  April  of  each  year ;  said  resolution  and  notice  to  state  the  amount  of  bounty 
offered  for  each  acre  planted  and  cultivated. 

IOWA. 

AK  ACT  to  eneovnge  the  planting  and  growing  of  timber,  Urnlt-treea,  and  hedges.   Approved  April 

6^1868. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  4^,  That  there  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  [of]  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  each  tax*payer  who  shall,  within  the  State  of  Iowa,  plant  and 
suitablv  cultivate  one  or  more  acres  of  forest  trees  for  timber,  the  sum  of  $100  for  ten 
years  i!or  each  acre  so  planted  and  cultivated :  Provided,  That  the  trees  on  said  land 
shall  not  exceed  eight  feet  apart,  and  shall  be  kept  in  a  healthy  and  growing  condition. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  [of]  the  real  andpersonal  property 
of  each  tax-payer  who  shall,  within  the  State,  plant  and  suitably  cultivate  one  or  more 
acres  of  fruit-trees,  the  sum  of  |50  for  five  years  for  each  acre  so  planted  and  culti* 
vated :  Provided,  That  the  trees  on  said  land  shall  not  exceed  thirty-three  feet  apart,, 
and  shall  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Sec.  3.  Persons  claiming  the  benefit  of  such  exemption  shall,  at  the  time  of  making 
the  annual  assessment,  upon  showfng  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  assessor  of  the  township 
in  which  he  resides  that  he  has  complied  with  the  provlBions  of  Eoctions  one  and  two  of 
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this  act,  be  entitled  to  harre  deducted  ftom  the  yalnation  of  his  real  or  i>eT80Dal  prop- 
erty by  the  said  assessor  the  amottnt  hereinbefore  provided,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the 
daty  of  said  assessor  to  majce  returns  to  the  Board  of  Bapervisors  of  his  county  of  the 
name  of  each  person  claiming  exemption,  the  quantity  of  lands  planted  to  timber  or 
froit-trees.  ana  the  amount  deducted  from  the  valuation  of  his  property. 

Ssa  4.  If  any  person  claiming  exemption  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  feel 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  tne  assessor  in  the  rejection  of  his  claim,  then 
the  said  owner  or  applicant  may  apply  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  his  county,  at 
their  meeting  In  June,  to  have  the  same  corrected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  errone- 
ous assessments. 

Sue.  5.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  each  county  in  this  State  is  hereby  empowered  at 
the  June  meeting,  A.  D.  1868,  and  at  their  January  meeting  in  each  year  thereafter,  to 
exempt  from  taxation,  except  for  State  purposes,  the  real  or  personiJ  jproperty  of  c  aoh 
tax-pa^  er  who  shall,  within  the  county,  witnin  such  year,  pluit  and  suitably  cultivate, 
or  having  within  such  year  or  the  two  preceding  yean  planted,  shall  suitably  cultivate 
one  or  more  acres  of  foxest-trees  for  timber,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500  for  each 
acre :  Pravideif  That  said  board  may  fix  the  minimum  number  of  trees  which  shall  be  . 
grown  on  each  acre. 

Sbo.  6.  Such  Board  is  also  empowered  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  similar  exemption 
for  every  half  mile  of  hedge,  and  for  every  mile  of  shade-trees  along  the  public  highway, 
and  for  every  acre  of  fruit-trees  so  planted  and  cultivated,  and  to  establish  the  rules 
and  regulations  in  reference  to  the  planting  and  cultivatin|(of  hedges,  shade  and  fhiit 
trees,  and  the  distance  at  which  they  shall  be  planted,  which  shall  be  complied  with 
by  persons  asking  such  exemption. 

.  Sbo.  7.  Any  person  eUdming  the  benefit  of  such  exemption  mi^  appear  before  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  at  any  regular  meeting,  and  upon  making  proof  by  sworn  evi- 
dence, showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  Boara  that  he  has  compiled  with  the  requiro- 
mcDts  which  entitle  him  to  such  exemption,  he  shall  receive  from  the  clerk  of  the 
board  a  certificate  stating  the  amount  of  the  exemption,  which  shall  be  received  by 
the  county  treasurer  in  satisfiMtion  of  the  taxes  exempted.^ 

Sec.  8.  This  act,  being  deemed  of  immediate  importance,  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  publication  in  the  Iowa  State  Register  and  Iowa  Homestead, 
newspapers  published  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  preceding  law  was  amended  February  21, 
1872  (chap.  3,  laws  of  the  fourteenth  general  assembly),  as  follows : 

Sbo  6.  Such  board  is  also  empowered  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  similar  exemption  for 
•very  half  mile  of  hedge  ana  for  every  mile  of  shade-trees  along  a  public  highway 
and  for  every  acre  of  fniit-trees  planted  and  cultivated  as  an  orchard,  and  to  make 
one-half  of  such  exemption  for  every  quarter  of  a  mile  of  hedge,  and  eveiy  half  mile  of 
shade-trees  along  the  public  highways  so  planted  and  cultivated,  and  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  In  reterence  to  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  hedges,  shade  and  fruit 
trees,  and  the  distance  at  which  thev  shiul  be  planted,  and  which  shall  be  complied 
with  by  persons  askins  such  exemption :  Provtaed,  That  under  this  act,  and  the  act 
to  which  this  is  amenaatorv,  no  person  shall  have  to  exceed  one-half  his  real  estate  ex- 
empted from  taxation :  Jna  provided  further,  That  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  nur- 
series for  the  growing  of  forast-tcees  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  exemption  for  any 
trees  grown  for  sale  alone.* 

KANSAS. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Kansas,  March  2, 1868,  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  forest-trees  by  offering  a  bounty  of  $2  for 
every  acre  of  prairie  land  that  might  be  planted  within  ten  years  with 
any  kind  of  forest-trees  ezoepting  black  locust  and  snccessfally  grown 
and  cultivated  for  three  years.  A  like  bounty  was  offered  for  each  half 
mile  of  trees  planted  along  any  public  highway  not  more  than  a  rod 
apart,  and  cultivated  and  protected  three  years.  The  bounty  was  to 
continue  twenty-flve  years  (commencing  three  years  after  planting),  if 
the  plantation  was  kept  in  growing  condition  during  that  time.    Proper 

^  See  amendment  following. 

•  The  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  In  zemarkinff  upon  this  act,  says : 
**  The  law  is  too  cumbersome.  It  is  loaded  down  with  so  many  tnings  to  do  before  ex- 
emption is  made  that  it  is  practically  a  failure.  *  *  *  It  is  suomitted  that  the 
simplest  form  of  legislation^  and  one  promising  the  best  results,  is  to  offer  a  direct 
bounty  in  cash  to  the  cultivator  of  a  given  area  of  artificial  timber.  A  few  years 
would  BO  thoroughly  satisfy  every  one  of  the  benefit  of  arboriculture  that  the  bounty 
would  be  no  longer  needed  as  a  stimulus." — ^Bepi^ri  1874,  p.  26.) 
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proofs  of  planting  and  of  condition  were  to  be  eetablished,  and  an  annual 
report  was  required.^ 

The  above  was  amended  February  29,  1872,  by  requiring  the  planta- 
tion to  include  at  least  160  trees  to  the  acre,  and  {^lowing  bounties  to 
begin  with  1872  and  to  continue  twenty-flve  years.* 

This  act  was  repealed  March  26, 1874:.' 

By  an  act  approved  March  3, 1868,  it  is  provided  that  if  any  person 
shall  cut  down,  injure,  or  destroy  or  carry  away  any  tree  placed  or  grow- 
ing for  use,  shade,  or  ornament,  or  any  timber,  &c.,  the  part^  so  offend- 
ing shall  pay  the  injured  treble  the  value  of  the  thing  so  injured,  with 
costs,  and  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500. 

The  general  statutes  of  Kansas  (chap,  xl),  allow  owners  who  may  wish 
to  plant  a  hedge  along  the  highway,  to  fence  in  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  a  strip  of  the  road  not  more  than  eight  feet  from  the  outer  line, 
except  in  the  corporate  limits  of  cities. 

HAUTE. 

The  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  January,  1809,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Mr.  Oalvin  Chamberlain,  and  Stephen  L.  Ooodale, 
their  secretary,  to  present  to  the  legislature  such  suggestions  as  they 
might  deem  important  with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  inaugurating 
a  State  policy  for  encouraging  the  preservation  and  production  of  for- 
est-trees, and  to  call  the  attention  of  Oongress  to  the  same  subject. 
Their  memorial  is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  1869  (pp. 
65-85),  accompanied  by  the  draught  of  a  bill.  The  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture at  that  session  was  limited  to  its  being  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
two  Houses  and  referred  to  the  next  legislature.  The  memorial,  in 
speaking  upon  the  duty  of  the  State  in  this  regard,  says : 

Men  peed  to  be  tanght  tiiat  we  have  no  moral  right  to  foUow  blindly  an  instinct  that 
leads  only  to  present  personal  adTantaee,  regardless  of  wide-spread  fdtnre  evils  as  a  oon- 
aeqnent ;  that  we  are  bnt  tenants  of  tms  beantifiil  earth,  not  owners  in  perpetnity ;  and 
that  we  have  no  right  to  injure  the  inheritance  of  those  who  sncceed  us,  bnt  rather  a 
duty  to  leave  it  better  for  onr  having  occupied  it  onr  allotted  time.  Men  need  to  be 
tanght  to  plant  trees,  and  their  children  to  plant  trees  and  to  love  them.  Owners  of 
poor  lands  need  advice  and  direction  in  plantmg  wood  npon  them,  as  a  crop  more  hope- 
fnl  in  riches  to  fatnre  heirs  than  nsoai  expcctationB  srom  wasted  fields.  Owners  of 
aood  lands  in  Maine,  or  elsewhere,  wiU,  in  the  future,  learn  that  tiieir  bleak  fields,  if 
Judiciously  planted  with  wood  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent  of  area,  will  produce  on 
the  remaining  60  more  in  all  kinds  of  erops  than  the  whole  now  does,  or  can  be  made 
to  do  under  any  other  possible  course  of  treatment.  Lands  wdl  sheltered  can  and  do 
produce  winter  wheat  m  Maine  as  weU  as  in  England,  or  on  the  new  lands  at  the  West. 
An  immediate  adoption  of  shelter  to  all  lands  would  result,  as  soon  as  such  shelter 
eonld  be  matured,  in  the  independence  of  our  State  imm  imported  grain.  We  speak 
confidently,  because  advisedly,  on  this  point.  While  the  State  has  manifested  a  lauda- 
ble ambitton  in  developing  its  resources,  while  it  has  wisely  provided  guardians  for 
the  fisheries,  and  a  commission  on  water-power,  it  has  not  yet  recognized  the  more  im- 
portent  public  cbncem  that  underlies  both  those  and  aU  other  interests.  Wo  believe 
this  to  be  an  important  public  matter  that  does  not  lie  outside  of  legitimate  legisla- 
tion. 8haU  the  legislative  voice  continue  silent  on  the  matter  of  forests  till  the  last 
tree  shall  be  cut,  &us  insuring  dry  channels  to  the  riven  and  the  ccmseonent  death  of 
theJUhes  f  Must  the  man  of  Christendom  be  tenght  that  monarchies  alone  are  com- 
petent to  guard  and  preserve  physical  nature  so  as  to  yield  its  sustenance  in  a  perpetual 
round  T  Or  shaU  a  professedT  Republic  for  once  arise  from  an  unaoooonteble  lethargy 
and  assert  its  force  in  its  determination  to  protect  itself,  and  make  its  declaration  of 
intention  to  have  a  oountty  in  the  distant  future  worth  possessing  and  worth  preserv- 
ing still  T 
— — — — ^^— — ^-^^— —  J  I  _  .    II    III      -     — 

1  General  Btataies  of  Kaneae  (1863),  p.  1094. 
•  Chap.  204,  LatM  of  Kansas  (1»72),  p.  402. 
*Chap.  76,  Laws  of  Kansas  (1874),  p.  110. 
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This  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricaltare  was  followed,  three 
years  after,  by  the  passage  of  the  following  law : 

AN  ACT  for  tlie  eoooangement  of  the  growth  of  traM.    ApproTod  PebnuiTy  SO,  1878. 

Be  it  enacted,  &o.y  That  any  landholder  in  this  State,  who  ahall  plant  or  set  apart  any 
cleared  lands,  or  liuids  from  which  the  primitive  foreate  shall  have  been  remoTcd,  for 
the  growth  and  protection  of  forest  trees,  within  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  and  shall  saccessf ally  grow  and  coltivate  the  same  for  three  years,  the  trees  being 
not  less  in  number  than  2,000  on  each  acre  and  well  distrlbated  over  the  same,  then, 
ou  application  of  the  owner  or  occapant  of  snch  lands,  to  the  assessors  of  the  town  in 
which  the  same  is  situated  and  is  so  sacceesfollv  cultivated  or  set  apart  to  forest  trees, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  such  application  shall  file  with  said  assessors  a  correct  plat  of 
such  lands,  with  description  of  their  location,  and  settins  fbrth  all  the  facts  in  relation 
to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  said  grove  of  trees  or  incipient  forest,  the  same  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  for  twenty  years  thereafter :  ProMed^  Snch  grove  or  planta- 
tion of  trees  shall  during  that  period  be  kept  alive  and  in  a  thriving  condition.^ 

MASSAOHUSETTS. 

Every  snch  society  [referring  to  agrionltural  societies  receiving  the 
boanty  of  the  State]  shall  annually  offer  snch  preminms  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  raising  and  preserving  of  oaks  and  other  forest  trees  as 
to  them  shall  seem  proper  and  best  adapted  to  perpetnate,  within  the 
State,  an  adeqnate  supply  of  ship  timbers. — {Oeneral  Statutes  ofMass.^ 
chap.  66,  sec.  8.) 

Ten  or  more  persons  in  any  county,  city,  or  town  within  the  State, 
who,  by  agreement  in  writing,  associate  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
agriculture,  horticulture,  or  for  improving  and  ornamenting  the  streets 
and  public  squares  of  any  city  or  town  by  planting  and  cultivating 
ornamental  trees  therein,  may  become  a  corporation  by  such  name  as 
they  may  assume  therefor,  upon  calling  their  first  meeting  and  being 
organized  in  the  manner  provided  in  sections  ten  and  eleven  of  chapter 
thirty- three;  and  shaJl  thereupon,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature, 
have  for  their  purposes  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  given  by 
sections  ten  to  thirteen  of  said  chapter  inclusive,  and  may  hold  real 
and  personal  estate  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars.  ( J&.,chap.  66| 
sec.  17.) 

MIOHiaAN. 

The  planting  of  trees  or  shrvbs  in  the  Highway. 

[Amendment  to  seo.  S,  ohap.  9S,  Compiled  Laws,  approved  March  S7, 1867.] 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons  owning  or  oconpying  land  a^oining  any  highway 
not  less  than  three  rods  wide,  may  plant  or  set  out  trees  or  shmbs  on  each  side  of  said 
highway  contignons  to  his  land ;  which  trees  or  shmbs  shall  be  set  in  regular  rows  at 
a  distance  not  less  than  six  feet  from  each  other,  and  within  eight  feet  of  the  margin 
of  the  highway.  Provided,  That  in  incorporated  yiUages  or  cities  the  common  council 
of  such  cities  or  villages  may  fix  and  determine  the  distance  that  snch  trees  shall  be 
set  from  the  margin  of  the  highway  therein :  and  any  snch  person  owning  or  occupying 
land  contiguous  to  any  highway,  and  who  is  assessed  any  highway  or  poll  tax,  may 
cause  to  be  paid  of  such  tax  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  any  years,  by 

>  The  above  statute  is  in  substance  the  first  section  only  of  the  bill  proposed.  The 
remainder  of  the  proposed  law  aUowed  owners  to  plant  or  set  out  trees  in  regular 
rows  on  either  side  of  the  hiehway  within  six  feet  of  the  margin,  and,  if  of  the  evergreen 
species,  not  more  than  six  leet  apart,  and  so  trimmed  as  to  promise  to  result  in  a  wind 
screen  against  drifting  snows.  After  three  years'  successful  training  he  was  to  re- 
ceive $10  per  mile  of  annual  exemption  from  highway,  poll,  or  other  taxes  for  a  period 
of  twenty  yearSj  the  screen  being  xept  in  good  condition  during  this  period.    It  also 

Provided  i>enalties  of  |5  to  |50  for  removal  or  injury  of  trees  thus  planted  (reserving, 
owever,  to  town-officers,  the  right  of  removal,  if  deemed  an  obstruction),  and  a  fine  of 
$1  to  $10  for  hitching  horses  or  other  beasts  to  trees  owned  by  another,  the  prosecution 
being  broaght  by  the  owner  or  tenant,  or  by  the  surveyor  of  the  highway  of  the  dis- 
trict where  the  act  was  done. 
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planting  trees  or  shrabs  in  the  margin  of  the  highway,  in  a  spaoe  not  exceeding  eight 
feet  in  width  from  the  margins  of  the  hiehway,  which  sum,  when  so  paid,  ehaU  be 
oredited  npon  his  highway  or  poll  tax  for  that  year ;  and  any  overseer  ox  the  highway 
may  canse  a  portion,  not  exoeeding  ten  per  cent,  of  the  highway  tax  in  bis  road  dis- 
trict, to  be  expended  in  setting  oot  trees  or  shrabs,  in  a  space  not  exceeding  eight 
feet  in  width  from  the  margin  of  the  highway. 

2.  Any  person  who  shall  (except  as  hereinafter  provided)  willfully  injure,  deface, 
tear,  or  destroy  any  tree  or  shrub  thus  planted  along  the  margin  of  the  highway,  or 
purposely  left  theore  for  shade  or  ornament,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  |5  nor 
more  than  $100  for  each  offense,  which  snm  may  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction :  Prcvidedf  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  highways  in  any  town  in  this  State,  that  any  shade  or  ornamental  trees  or 
shrubs  are  an  obstruction  or  an  ii^nry  to  any  highwav,  said  trees  or  shrubs  maybe  cut 
down  and  removed  by  order  of  the  aforesaid  board  of  commissioners  of  highways. 

3.  Any  person  who  shall  negligently  or  carelessly  suffer  ariy  horse  or  other  beast 
driven  by  him,  or  any  beast  belonging  to  him  and  lawfully  in  highway,  to  breakdown, 
destroy,  or  injure  any  tree  or  shrub  not  his  own,  standing  for  use  or  ornament  in  any 
highway,  or  negligently  or  willfully,  by  any  other  means,  shall  break  down,  destroy,  or 
injure  any  such  tree  or  shrub,  shall  be  subject  to  an  action  for  damages  in  a  snm  not 
less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $25  for  each  oifense,  to  be  recovered  at  the  suit  of  the  owner 
or  tenant  of  the  land  in  front  of  which  such  tree  or  shrub  stands,  or  of  the  overseer 
of  the  highway  in  whose  rood  district  such  tree  or  shrub  may  be  situated. 

4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  first  act  for  the  direct  encoaragement  of  tree-plaDting  in  this 
State  was  entitled  ^<An  act  to  enconrage  the  planting  and  growing  ot 
timber  and  shade  trees,''  approved  March  6, 1871.  It  provided  an  an- 
nual bounty  of  $2  an  acre  for  ten  years,  commencing  three  years  after 
planting,  and  a  like  bonnty  for  every  half  mile  of  trees  planted  along 
the  highways.  This  act  was  further  amended  February  20, 1873,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enaoMl  J>y  the  legialature  of  the  State  of  Minneeota : 

Section  1.  That  every  person  planting  one  acre  or  more  of  pndrle  land,  within  five 
years  after  the  passap^e  of  this  act,  with  any  kind  of  forest  trees,  except  black  locust,^ 
and  sncoessfully  ^owinff  and  cultivating  the  same  for  three  years,  and  every  person 
planting,  protecting,  and  cultivatins  for  three  years  one-half  mile  or  more  of  forest 
trees,  along  any  public  highway,  said  trees  to  be  planted  so  as  to  stand  not  more  tban 
one  rod  apart  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and,  when  planted  on  each  side  of  any  bfgh- 
way,  such  trees  shall  not  be  planted  witbin  the  fonr-iod  limit  of  such  highway,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  for  ten  years  thereafter,  an  annual  bounty  of  two  dollars  for 
each  acre,  and  two  dollars  for  each  half  mile  so  planted  and  cultivated,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  State  treasury;  but  such  bonnty  sball  not  be  paid  any  longer  than  such  grove 
or  line  of  trees  is  maintained  and  kept  in  growing  condition. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  wishing  to  secure  the  benefit  of  this  act,  shall,  within  three 
years  after  planting  such  grove  or  line  of  trees,  and  annually  thereafter,  file  with  the 
county  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  the  same  is  located,  a  correct  plat  of  the  land, 
describing  the  section  or  fraction  thereof  on  which  such  grove  or  line  of  trees  has  been 
planted  or  cultivated,  and  shall  make  due  proof  of  such  planting  and  cultivation,  as 
well  as  of  the  title  to  the  land,  by  the  oath  of  the  owner  and  the  affidavit  of  two  house- 
holders residing  in  the  vicinity,  setting  forth  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  growth  and 
cultivation  of  the  grove  or  line  of  trees  for  which  such  bounty  is  demanded.  The  sev- 
eral county  auditors  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  forward  to  the 
State  auditor  a  certified  list  of  all  the  lands  and  tree-planting  reported  and  verified  to 
them  in  compliance  with  this  act,  with  the  names  and  post-office  address  of  the 
respective  owneiR  thereof;  providing  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  railroad  company 
for  planting  of  trees  within  two  hundred  feet  of  its  track  for  the  purpose  of  snow-fence. 

8kc.  S.  If  the  State  auditor  shall  find  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  duly 
eomplied  with,  he  shall  issue  to  the  several  applicants  entitled  thereto  his  warrant 
npon  the  State  treasnror  for  the  bonnty  named  in  the  first  section,  on  or  beforo  the 

>  This  adverse  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  black  locust  is  believed  by  many  to  be 
uqjnst.  It  has  been  found,  in  some  sections  of  the  country  at  least,  that  the  borer  in 
a  dense  forest  will  injure  only  the  margin  of  the  plantation.  We  have,  however,  been 
informed  of  cases  in  some  of  the  western  States,  where  this  rule  did  not  provail. 

Up 
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first  Monday  of  Ootober  in  each  year :  Provided,  That  if  the  aggregate  of  the  hounty 
so  applied  for  shall  in  any  one  year  exceed  twenty  thonsand  dollars,  it  shall  he  the 
daty  of  the  State  auditor,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Ootober  in  each  year,  to  equitably 
distribate  twenty  thouaand  dollars,  and  no  greater  som,  among  the  claimants  who  may 
be  entitled  to  the  aforesaid  bounty,  and  his  warrants  for  such  pro  rata  shall  relieve 
the  State  from  further  claims  for  such  year. 
Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage.^ 

AN  ACTfinrtheptoteotlonof  BluidetroetintownNaiidoltlos.  Approfved  March  5, 1817. 

(Gen.  lawB  of  Hinnetotib,  1877,  p.  3S9.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enaoted^  ^o..  That,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  planting  and 

f protection  of  shade  trees  in  this  State,  whenever  portions  of  any  recorded  city  or  vil- 
age  plat,  or  portions  of  any  legal  additions  thereto,  are  wholly  unoccupied,  and  the 
streets  and  alleys  lying  wholly  within  or  legally  belonging  and  adjoining  to  such  un- 
occupied parts  are  not  used  for  public  travel,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tbe  owner  or  owners 
thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  such  shade  trees  as  may  be  set  out  therein,  to  fence 
up  and  inclose  the  same  for  the  period  of  five  years  from  and  after  tbe  passage  of  this 
act,  the  same  as  if  such  land  had  not  been  platted  and  recorded :  Provided^  however, 
That  prior  to  such  fencing  of  said  land  embracing  streets,  the  consent  of  the  proper 
ci^  or  village  authorities  shall  be  first  had  and  obtained. 
Skc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  firom  and  after  its  passage. 

MISSOURI. 
AN  ACT  to  enoonraise  the  growth  of  forest  trees.    Approred  Maroh  85, 1870. 

Section  1.  Every  person  planting  one  acre  or  more  of  prairie  land,  within  ten  years 
nfter  the  passage  of  this  act,  with  any  kind  of  forest  trees  except  black  locust,  and 
the  successful  growing  and  cultivating  the  same  for  three  years,  and  every  person 
planting,  protecting,  and  cultivating  for  three  years  one-quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  of 
forest  trees  upon  his  own  land,  to  be  set  not  more  than  one  rod  apart,  and  to  stand  at 
the  end  of  three  years  not  more  than  two  rods  apart,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for 
fifteen  years,  commencing  three  years  after  said  grove  or  line  of  trees  has  been  planted, 
an  annuiQ  bounty  of  two  dollars  per  acre  for  eacn  acre  so  planted,  and  two  dollars  for 
each  quarter  of  a  mile  so  planted,  to  be  paid  by  the  county.  Said  bounty  shall  not  be 
paid  any  longer  than  said  grove  or  line  or  trees  is  cultivated,  kept  alive,  and  in  a  grow- 
ing condition. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  wishing  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  within 
ithree  years  aJter  planting  said  grove  or  line  of  trees,  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court  a  correct  plat  of  said  mve  or  line  of  trees,  showing  on  what  section  said  grove 
or  lino  of  trees  is  situated,  attested  by  his  own  oath,  and  the  affidavit  of  at  least  two 
liouseholders  of  the  vicinity,  setting  forth  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  growth  and 
cultivation  of  said  grove  or  line  of  trees. 

Sbc  3.  The  county  clerk  shall  present  said  plat  and  affidavit  before  the  county  court, 
,and  if  the  court  find  from  the  facts  derived  from  the  plat,  affidavits,  and  other  sources 
that  section  one  of  this  act  has  been  fully  complied  with,  they  shall  issue  a  warrant  on 
rthe  county  treasurer  for  the  amount  found  due. 

Sec.  4.  Such  certificate  shall  be  received  and  taken  by  the  collector  of  revenue  of 
the  county  in  which  the  same  was  given,  for  county  taxes,  and  such  collector  shall  be 
allowed  credit  to  the  amount  of  such  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  county. 

Sec.  5.  The  certificates  and  proofis  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  renewed  annu- 
ally. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

The  above  act  was  amended  February  4, 1876,  without  materially 
changing  its  conditions,  other  than  by  extending  the  time  to  ten  years 
irom  the  date  of  this  act. 

mSBBASEA. 

The  legislature  of  this  State,  by  an  act  passed  February  12, 1869, 
provided  an  exemption  of  $100  a  year  for  fire  years  on  every  aero  of 
trees  planted  and  cultivated,  provided  that  the  distance  apart  should 
not  exceed  twelve  feet,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  alive  and  growing. 
Persons  without  titles  to  real  estate  but  living  upon  homesteads  under 

'  By  a  singular  oversight,  no  provision  was  made  by  law  whereby  those  who  had 
•earned  these  bounties  coula  get  their  pav,  as  no  money  has  been  appropriated.  Thia 
neglect  has  caused  complaint,  and  should  be  remedied  without  delay. 
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the  act  of  Congress,  were  to  be  allowed  for  each  acre  of  timber  ander 
this  act  an  exemption  of  850  annually'  for  fire  years.^ 

The  constitution  of  1875  forbids  the  exemption  of  private  property 
ftom  taxation,  bat  contains  the  following  provision : 

The  legidatare  may  provide  that  the  increased  valne  of  lands,  by  reason  of  live 
fcQces,  frnit  and  forest  trees  grown  and  cultivated  thereon,  shall  not  be  taJkon  into 
account  in  the  assessment  thereof.    (Art.  iz,  sec.  2.) 

NEVADA. 

The  first  act  passed  by  this  State  for  the  encouragement  of  tree-plant- 
ing was  dated  November  7, 1873,  and  was  limited  to  five  years.  It  was 
amended  March  5, 1877,  and  now  stands  as  follows : 

SscnON  1.  Every  person  planting  one  acre  or  more  of  land»  within  ten  years  after 
the  passage  of  thfs  act  [of  1877]  with  any  kind  of  forest  or  shade  trees,  and  snccessfiilly 
growine  and  onltivating  the  same  for  three  years,  and  any  person  planting,  protecting, 
and  cutivating  for  three  years,  one-half  mile  or  more  of  lorest  or  shade  trees  along 
au  V  public  highway,  said  trees  to  be  planted  so  as  to  stand,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  one 
rod  apart,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  twenty  years,  commencing  two  years  after 
said  grove  or  line  of  trees  has  been  planted,  an  annual  bounty  of  ten  dollars  per  acre 
for  each  acre  so  planted,  and  ten  dollars  per  acre  for  each  half  mile  so  planted,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  county  treasury  of  the  county  in  which  said  grove  or  line  of  trees 
may  be  situated ;  such  bounty  shall  not  be  paid  any  longer  than  said  grove  or  line 
of  trees  is  cultivated  and  kept  sdlve  in  growing  condition. 

Sue.  2.  Any  persons  wishing  to  avail  tnemselves  of  the  proviBions  of  section  one  of  this 
act  shall,*  within  two  years  ailer  planting  said  grove  or  line  of  trees,  nhowing  on  what 
section  or  other  piece  of  land  said  grove  or  line  of  trees  is  situated,  attested  by  his  own 
oath  and  the  affidavit  of  at  least  two  householders  of  the  vicinity,  setting  forth  all  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  said  grove  or  line  of  trees.  The 
county  clerk  shaU  lay  such  plat  and  affidavit  before  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
and  if  they  find,  from  all  the  evidence,  that  section  one  of  this  act  has  been  fully  com- 
plied with,  shaU  cause  warrants  to  be  issued  upon  the  county  treasury  of  the  county 
for  the  bounty  above  provided  for. 

Sec.  3.  The  affidavit  of  the  claimant  and  of  at  least  two  householders  of  his  vicinity, 
showing  the  growth  and  condition  of  such  trees,  shall  be  filed  each  year  in  the  office 
of  the  county  clerk  before  the  Commissioners  shall  authorize  warrants  to  be  drawn 
on  the  county  treasury  for  the  bounty  for  that  year:  Provided,  That  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  in  no  wise  apply  to  willows  and  cottonwood,  planted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  protecting  the  banks  of  ditches  and  canals. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  hereby  provided  that  the  planting  of  forest  and  shade  trees,  as  men- 
tioned in  this  act,  shall  in  no  manner  add  to  or  increase  the  taxable  value  of  said  land. 

8bc.  5.  If  any  person  shall  cut  down,  injure,  or  destroy,  or  carry  away  any  tree 
planted  or  growiug  for  use,  or  shade,  or  ornament,  or  any  timber,  rails,  wood,  standing, 
being,  or  growing  on  the  land  of  any  other  person,  the  party  so  offending  shall  pay  to 
the  party  injured  thrice  the  value  of  the  property  so  injured,  destroyed,  or  carried 
away,  and  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  dollars.' 

NEW  HAMPSHEBB. 

Everv  town  shall  have  full  control  of  the  shade-trees  situated  within  the  limits  of 
any  public  street  or  highway  in  such  town,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  make  such 
regulations  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  and  prse- 
ervation  of  the  same. 

*  Governor  Furnas,  in  his  inaugural  message  to  the  legislature,  January  10,  1873, 
caUed  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  law  exempting  from  taxation  by  reason  of  tree- 
planting  as  tending  to  become  oppressive  in  some  cases.  He  thought  that  a  more  ef- 
ficient plan  could  be  adopted  at  much  less  expense.  The  act  had  cost  the  State  at  least 
$200,000  during  the  past  year.  He  advised  its  repeal,  and  the  creation  of  a  tree  com- 
missioner or  State  forester,  and  a  law  requiring  all  State  and  county  agricultural 
organizations  topay  a  liberal  per  cent,  of  the  sums  received  from  the  public  treasury 
as  premiums.  He  thought  that  this  course  would  accomplish  much  more  good,  and  at 
not  a  tenth  of  the  expense. 

*  There  appears  to  be  an  omission  of  some  words  at  this  place.  A  comparison  shows 
that  the  language  is  quoted  literally  from  the  statutes. 

'  By  an  act  approved  March  3, 1871,  a  fine  of  not  over  $600  may  be  imposed  for  each 
tree  cat  or  removed  from  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  or  to  corporations  or  persona. 
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If  any  owner  of  real  estate  desires  to  move  any  shade  tree  or  trees  sitaate  between 
the  oarriage-path  and  sidewalk,  or  within  the  limits  of  any  public  street,  he  shall 
first  obtain  leave  of  the  selectmen,  or  conform  to  the  regulations  which  the  town  may 
have  provided  relative  to  shade-trees. 

Nothing  in  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  be  constmed  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
real  estate  to  the  right  to  plant,  rear,  and  protect  any  tree  between  the  carriage-path 
and  sidewalk  in  any  pnblic  street  or  highway  on  which  his  estate  is  situate,  if  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  pnblic  traveL — (General  Statutes  of  New  JTamptMrv,  1867,  p.  92.) 

NEW  YORK. 

All  trees  standing  or  lying  on  land  over  which  any  highway  shall  be 
laid  oat  shall  be  for  the  proper  use  of  the  owner  or  occnpant  of  such 
land,  except  such  of  them  as  may  be  requisite  to  make  or  repair  the 
highways  or  bridges  on  the  same  land. — (2  B.  L.,  279,  §  28 ;  31 1^.  Y.,  156.) 

Any  person  owning  land  adjoining  any  highway  not  less  than  three 
rods  wide  may  plant  or  set  out  trees  on  the  side  of  snch  highway  cou- 
tignoas  to  his  land,  which  trees  shall  be  set  in  regular  rows  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  six  feet  from  each  other.  Whoever  shall  cat  down,  destroy,  or 
iiijare  any  tree  that  has  been  or  shall  be  so  planted  or  set  out,  shall  be 
liable  to  damages  to  the  owner  of  such  adjoining  land. — (Rm9ed  BtatuteSf 
part  1,  chap.  16,  art.  7.) 

By  an  act  passed  April  7,  1863,  owners  of  land  (except  in  cities  and 
incorporated  villages)  might  make  sidewalks,  and  plant  shade-trees  not 
more  than  six  feet  from  the  outer  line  of  the  highway,  if  not  over  three 
rods  wide,  with  one  additional  foot  allowed  for  every  rod  of  greater 
width ;  and  might  place  a  railing  for  their  better  protection,  bat  not  so 
as  to  prevent  foot-passengers  from  usiug  the  same. — {Laws  of  New  YorJc. 
1863,  p.  161.) 

The  act  of  1863  was  amended  May  23, 1874,  by  extending  its  privi- 
leges so  as  to  allow  one-fitlh  of  the  width  of  the  highway  from  the 
central  line  (if  the  road  be  more  than  three  rods  wide),  but  in  no  case 
to  exceed  eleven  feet  ft*om  the  outer  line.  The  trees  may  be  protected 
by  posts  and  one  bar,  with  openings  at  convenient  distances. — {Edmond^s 
Laicfi  of  New  York^  ix,  969.) 

Sy  an  act  passed  April  26,  1869,  the  overseers  of  highways  are 
allowed  to  abate  from  the  highway-taxes  of  any  land-owner  the  sum  of 
$1  for  every  four  trees  set  out  along  the  highways  opposite  his  land ; 
but  no  row  of  elms  was  to  be  set  nearer  than  seventy  feet,  nor  maples 
or  other  forest-trees  nearer  than  fifty  feet  from  each  other,  except 
locusts,  which  might  be  thirty  feet  apart.  The  trees  must  be  set  the 
year  before  the  abatement  of  tax  is  claimed,  and  they  must  show  evi- 
dences of  living  and  of  being  well  protected  from  animals  at  the  time 
of  such  demand.  The  allowance  was,  however,  not  to  exceed  in  any 
year  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  highway-tax,  nor  was  it  to  apply  to 
trees  growing  along  the  roads  before  the  act  was  passed. — (LawsofNeto 
York,  1869,  i,  701.) 

This  act  was  amended  May  3, 1870,  by  allowing  fruit-trees  to  be  set 
at  least  fifty  feet  apart.— (-Lair*  of  New  Torfc,  1870,  ii,  1363.) 

VERMONT. 

The  laws  of  this  State  have  not  provided  for  the  planting  of  trees 
along  the  highways  or  otherwise,  excepting  to  affix  a  penalty  of  from 
85  to  $50  for  their  willful  injury  or  destruction  when  growing  in  a  high- 
way, public  park,  common,  or  burial  ground. — (Oeneral  Statutes  of  Ver- 
7nontj  1870,  p.  943.)  They  may,  however,  be  removed  by  the  order  of 
the  selectmen,  if  they  prove  an  obstruction  or  injury  to  the  highway,  or 
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if  needed  for  repair  of  roads,  and  they  are  snbject  to  the  owner'.s  control 
as  to  placing  or  removal,  but  not  to  obstruct  or  injure  the  highway. — 
{!*•,  674.) 

WI800N8IN. 

AK  ACT  to  ttaooaitige  tbe  planting  and  growth  of  treoa  and  for  the  protection  thereof.    Approved 

March  4, 1808. 

Section  1.  Every  land-owner  or  poseessor  of  five  acres  of  land,  or  moTe,  who  BhaU 
reserve  from  the  natural  growth,  or  shall  BnccessfnHy  grow  by  planting  not  to  exceed 
one-filtb  part  thereof  in  forest  trees,  in  the  form  of  tree-belts,  as  hereinafter  described, 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  land  on  which  snch  trees  grow  exempted  from  tsaation 
from  the  time  the  said  trees  commence  to  grow,  if  planted  by  the  owner,  nntil  the  tree 
shall  reach  the  height  of  12  feet.  Whenever  the  trees  shall  haver  attained  the  height 
of  12  feet,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annual  bounty  of  two  doUars  per  acre  for 
each  acre  so  planted  or  grown  as  a  tree-belt,  which  bounty  shall  be  allowed  him  as 
hereinafter  provided ;  and  the  certificate  therefor  shall  be  received  by  the  collector  of 
taxes  assessed  on  the  entire  land  of  which  the  tree-belt  forms  a  part,  as  so  much  cash. 

Sec  2.  Tree-belts,  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  shall  be  reserved  or  planted  on 
the  west  or  south  sides  of  each  tract  of  land,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  30  feet  wide,  but 
no  tree-belt  shall  exceed  one-fifth  part  of  the  entire  tract  of  land  on  which  the  same 
is  planted :  Provided,  That  if  the  east  and  north  sides  of  any  tract  of  land,  or  either  of 
them,  be  bounded  by  a  public  highway  or  street,  then  a  tree-belt,  one  rod  wide,  may 
be  planted  next  to  said  highway  or  street,  and  the  same  shRll  be  entitled  to  all  the 
bent- fits  of  this  act,  although  such  last  mentioned  tree-belt  shaU,  with  the  other  tree- 
belts  on  the  west  and  south  sides,  exceed  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole  of  said  tract 
of  land.  The  tree-belts  may  be  composed  of  any  or  all  of  the  foUowing  kinds  of  trees, 
or  such  species  thereof  as  will  grow  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  or  more,  viz :  Arbor 
vitfB,  ash,  ualsam  fir,  basswood,  beech,  birch,  butternut,  cedar,  black-oheriy,  chestnut, 
coffee-tree,  cucumber- tree,  elm,  hackberry,  hemlock,  hickory,  larch,  locust,  maple,  oak, 
pine,  spruce,  tulip-tree,  and  walnut.  All  belts  shaU  be  of  equal  width  throughout 
their  entire  lengtn,  ana  contain  not  less  than  eight  trees  standing  at  nearly  equtJ  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  on  each  square  rod  of  land. 

Sec.  3.  Tree-belts  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act,  for  each  five  acres  of  laud,' 
must  be  at  least  thirty  feet  wide ;  for  each  ten  acres  of  land  at  least  sixty  feet  wide ; 
and  for  forty  square  acres  at  least  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  must  be  on  two  sides  of 
each  square  tract  of  land ;  and  all  tree-belts  owned  by  the  same  land-owner  must  be 
planted  to  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  a  mUe  apart,  or  on  the  west  and  south  sides  of 
every  forty  square  acres  of  land ;  and  the  tree-belts  may  be  divided  and  planted^  on 
any  other  lines  within  each  forty  square  acres,  by  the  permission  of  the  assessor. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  any  person,  after  having  applied  for  and  obtained  a  bounty-certifi- 
cate for  a  tree-belt,  sh^  aUow  snob  tree-belt  to  die  out  by  want  of  culture  or  other- 
wise, or  shaU  cut  aown  the  same,  or  shall  pasture  the  same  lands  with  his  cattle  or 
animals,  or  shaU  so  thin  out  the  tree-belt  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  assessor,  it  shall 
no  longer  be  entitled  to  receive  the  annual  bounty  hereby  offered,  or  to  have  the  land 
exempted  from  taxation,  he  shall  lose  all  benefit  of  this  act,  until  it  shaU  again  be 
accepted  and  certified  to  by  the  assessor. 

Sec.  5.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  assessor,  upon  application  of  the  owner  each  year, 
at  the  time  of  assessing  the  personal  property  in  his  district,  to  ascertain  bjr  personal 
examination  of  aU  tree- belts  tor  which  exemption  from  taxes  or  bounties  is  claimed,  and 
by  inquiries  whether  the  belts  have  been  reserved  or  planted,  and  are  thriftily  growing  as 
required  by  this  act;  and  if  he  shaU  be  satisfied  that  they  are  not  so  growing,  or  that 
the  owner  has  allowed  his  cattle  and  animals  access  to  the  tree-belts,  or  that  he  ha« 
cut  down  or  thinned  out  the  trees  so  as  to  destroy  their  capacity  as  a  wind-break,  he 
shall  assess  the  land  for  taxes,  and  shaU  refuse  to  grant  any  certificate  showing  that 
the  owner  is  entitled  to  a  bounty  thereon. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  pub- 
lication. 

AK  ACT  for  the  proteotion  of  shade-trees.    Approved  Maroh  4,  IMS, 

[Chap.  87  Genenl  Laws  of  18l»,  $$  1SS-1S8 ;  chap,  ziz,  title  vi,  Beviaed  Statatea  of  Wlaeonaln.] 

Section  1.  Every  person  whose  lands  are  bounded  by  any  highway  or  street,  or 
through  whose  lands  any  highway  or  street  may  tuu,  may  cultivate  and  grow  two  or 
more  rows  of  such  kinds  of  trees  as  commonly  grow  forty  or  more  feet  in  height,  on 
either  or  both  sides  of  said  highway  or  street,  which  trees  may  be  planted  one  rod  or 
less  apart  in  the  row,  leaving  a  place  for  the  footpath,  and  within  8  feet  of  the  outer 
line  of  said  highway  or  street.    And  after  said  rows  of  t^es  are  grown  as  aforesaid  to 

*  The  worda  ''^  rMenwd"  added  by  amendment  of  chap.  138,  Lam%  of  1871. 
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the  height  of  12  feet  from  the  ffroand,  the  owner  may  give  notice  to  the  officer  having 
the  care  and  charge  of  said  highway  or  street,  that  he  claims  the  benefit  of  this  act  for 
the  growing  of  shade- trees;  and, therenpon,  the  officer  shall  make  a  personal  examin- 
at'on  of  the  rows  of  trees,  and  if,  on  snch  examination,  he  shall  find  that  the  owner  has 
grown  or  planted  the  trees,  and  that  they  are  growing  thriftily,  he  shall  give  the 
owner  of  said  land  and  trees  a  certificate  showing  that  he  accepts  the  said  rows  of 
trees  as  shade-trees  of  said  highway  or  street,  and  thereupon  the  said  trees  shall  be 
protected  as  public  property ;  bat  the  title  to  the  trees  and  any  fruit  they  may  produce, 
shall  remain  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  land. 

Sec.  2.  The  person  receiving  the  certificate  oforeeaid,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
annual  bounty  for  the  growing  of  public  shade-trees,  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  each 
rod  of  shade-trees  on  a  side  ot  the  road,  or  four  cents  for  the  length  of  the  highway 
where  trees  are  planted  on  both  sides  thereof  and  grown  as  aforesaid,  which  said 
amount  of  bounty  shall  be  allowed  to  the  person  holding  said  certificate,  upon  the  high- 
way taxes  assessed  upon  the  same  lauds. 

&EC.  3.  If  any  ^rson  shall,  by  himself  or  servant,  cut  down,  break,  girdle,  bruise, 
mar  the  bark,  or  in  any  manner  injure  any  public  or  private  shade-tree,  or  shall  hitch 
any  horse  or  animal  to  any  public  or  private  shade-tree  growing  on  the  side  of  the 
highway  or  street,  or  shall  allow  any  animal  under  his  control  to  break,  mar,  or  do 
damage  to  any  shade-tree  standing  in  the  line  of  the  highway  or  street,  such  person 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  every  shade-tree  which  is  cut  down, 
broken,  girdled,  bruised,  marred,  or  injured,  or  to  which  any  hors^  or  animal  is  hitched, 
or  which  shall  be  broken,  marred,  or  damaged  by  any  animal  under  his  control,  which 
sum  shall  be  collected  by  the  officer  having  charge  of  the  highway  or  street  on  the  side 
of  which  the  tree  so  damaged  shall  stand  or  be  growing,  in  an  action  of  trespass,  and 
which  money  when  collected  shall  constitute  part  of  the  highway  fund  in  the  hands  of 
the  officer  and  be  used  accordingly ;  and  the  person  doing  or  allowing  the  committing 
of  such  damage  shall  be  liable  further  to  the  owner  of  the  land  for  all  damage  he  may 
sustain,  the  same  as  if  the  public  had  no  interest  in  said  shade-trees.  Every  officer 
having  charge  of  the  highways  or  streets,  who  shall  cut  down,  destroy,  or  damage  any 
tree  planted  or  grown  as  aforesaid  for  a  shade-tree  within  8  feet  of  the  outer  Tine  of 
the  highway  or  street,  or  shall  order  or  permit  the  same  to  be  done  by  his  workmen, 
shall  be  personally  liable,  the  same  as  any  other  person,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  This  section  shall  not  prohibit  the  owner  of  the  land  from  cutting  any  dead 
or  decaying  tree  for  his  own  use :  Provided,  He  shall  immediately  plant  another  tree  to 
take  the  place  of  the  shade- tree  cut  down. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  pub- 
lication. 

TIMB£B-3iAEKS. 

Throaghoat  Europe  the  marteau  (markinghammer)  is  used  by  the 
state  agents  for  marking  trees  to  be  reserved  when  sales  are  made  of 
a  portion  of  the  growth  on  a  given  tract  of  land.  It  is  a  light,  long- 
handled  hatchet,  with  a  cutting-blade  on  one  side  for  smoothing  off  the 
roagh  bark,  and  some  design,  usually  the  initials  of  the  owner  or  other 
symbol  of  ownership,  in  relief  on  the  head.  Its  use  is  very  ancient, 
being  found  in  the  older  ordinances  for  the  management  of  woodlands, 
and  it  is  often  used  by  the  purchasers  to  mark  the  trees  they  have 
bought  for  cutting.  Formerly,  in  France,  the  custody  and  use  of  these 
instruments,  bearing  the  administration  mark,  were  assigned  to  special 
agents,  regularly  organized  and  ofQcered  by  a  chief.  Kow  the  state 
marteaux  are  in  France  intrusted  to  agents  of  the  forest  service.  They 
are  kept  in  boxes  having  two  keys,  and  can  only  be  used  in  the  pres- 
ence of  two  agents.  This  instrument  has  come  to  be  used  as  the  symbol 
of  the  forester's  profession,  like  the  anchor  with  the  sailor,  or  the  pick 
with  the  miner. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  marking-hammer  everywhere  in  use  among 
American  lumbermen,  for  designating  their  logs  when  floated  in  streams 
and  sorted  in  booms ;  and  in  all  the  States  where  this  interest  is  promi- 
nent, laws  have  been  enacted  for  the  registration  of  these  marks  in  offices 
of  town  or  county  record.  These  laws  provide  penalties  for  counterfeit- 
ing these  marks,  and  make  it  criminal  to  appropriate  timber  thus 
marked. 

The  Dominion  Government  in  Canada  has  provided  by  law  for  the 
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refififitration  of  timber-marks  at  a  central  office,  and  for  the  issue  of  cer- 
tiiicates  of  registry  as  a  farther  protection  to  the  owners,  just  as 
copy-rights  and  trade-marks  are  protected  in  the  United  States.^  Snch 
a  law  deserves  the  attention  of  Congress,  because  a  river  used  for  lum- 
ber purposes  may  form  the  boundary  between  States,  like  the  Menom- 
onee — or  timber  may  be  rafted  from  one  State  to  mills  in  another,  or 
may  escape  from  booms  and  be  found  in  other  States.  In  these  cases, 
protection  to  the  owners,  is  obviously  within  the  province  of  national 
laws,  and  a  duty  which  the  United  States  owes  to  its  citizens. 

BEQUESTS  FOE  THE  FBOMOTION  OP  SYLVICULTUBB. 

Ilie  Midiaux  Legacies  in  America. 

Few  names,  among  European  botanists,  deserve  more  honorable  no- 
tice, in  connection  with  American  forestry,  than  that  of  Michaux.  Of 
this  name  there  were  two,  who  gave  special  attention  to  our  forest 
botany,  and  left  permanent  records  of  their  labors.'  The  younger  of 
these,  as  a  crowning  act  of  his  life,  provided  in  his  will  for  two  bequests, 
from  which  we  may  reasonably  espect  a  most  honorable  and  useful  result.^ 

>  The  Dumber  of  timber-marks  registered  and  certified  in  Canada  daring  eight  years 
commencing  In  1870,  was  525.  The  act  under  which  these  entries  were  made  was 
assented  to  Hay  12, 1870,  and  oblif^  all  persons  using  los-marks  to  file  a  description 
in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  under  a  penalty  of  $50  for  neglect.  The 
fees,  are  $2  at  entry,  $1  &r  recording  an  assignment,  and  50  cents  for  a  copy  of  the 
record. 

'  Andr]&  Michaxtx  (bom  in  1746)  came  to  America  in  October,  1785,  and  during  the 
nine  years  that  he  remained  here,  traveled  extensively  in  the  Middle,  Southern,  and 
Western  States,  and  northward  toward  Hudson's  Bay,  procuring  trees  for  the  estab- 
lishment at  Bamboui]let,.in  France,  to  which  he  sent  60,000  stocks.  The  French  revo- 
lution sadly  deranged  his  plans,  and  almost  neutralized  his  labors. 

In  1801  be  published,  in  Paris,  a  folio  volume  with  36  plates,  entitled  "  Eistoire  drs 
CMnes  de  VAm4nque^  ou  descriptions  etflgtirea  de  toutes  les  espkxa  et  voMUb  dPAm&ique  Sfp- 
ieuitionalef  ootuid^rea  sous  lea  rappcrta  de  la  hotanique  de  lew  culUire  et  de  Uur  usage." 

In  1803  there  was  published  in  his  name,  at  Paris,  in  2  volumes,  6°,  a  work  entitled 
"  Flora  Borealis-Amerioanaf  sistens  earacteres  planiarum  quae  in  America  SeptenirionaU 
eollegit  et  detexit,"  with  51  plates.  The  author  had  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  New 
HoDanc!  in  1800,  and  died  in  Madagascar  in  1802,  before  this  work  was  issued. 

Axdr£  Francois  Michaux,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1770,  and  died  in 
Paris  October  23, 1655.  Having  resided  and  traveled  in  this  country  several  years,  he 
published,  in  Paris,  in  1805,  an  octavo  tract  entitled  "  Memoire  sur  la  naturalisation  dee 
arbres  Forestiers  de  VAmerique  SeptenirionaU,"  and  the  year  previous,  a  volume  of  travels 
in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  in  French.  The  latter  was  translated  into  English 
and  published  in  London  in  1805. 

In  1810  he  published,  at  Paris,  in  3  volumes,  a  majorniflcent  work,  entitled  "ERstoire 
des  Arlres  ForesUers  de  rAmMqne  SeptenirionaU^  oonsid^res  principalement  sow  les  rapports 
de  Uur  usages  dans  Us  Arts  et  de  Uur  introdttoliou  dans  U  Ommerce," 

In  the  same  year  appeared  the  ^^Histdre  des  Pins  et  des  Sapins  de  VAmerique  Sepien- 
irionale,"  4to.  In  1819  he  published,  in  Paris,  in  3  volumes,  the  "North  American  Sylva : 
A  Desorwtion  of  the  Fin-esi  Trees  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Nom  Scoiiaf  tcitk  a  descry 
Hon  of  the  Most  Useful  European  Forest  Trees,"  translated  from  French  by  Augustus  L. 
HiUhouse.  This  has  since  been  published  at  New  Harmony,  in  Indiana,  and  at  Phila- 
delphia, from  the  original  engraved  plates. 

'In  his  will,  dated  September  4, 1855,  M.  A.  F.  Michaux,  made  the  following  provis- 
ion :  ''  Wishing  to  recognize  the  services  and  good  reeeption  and  the  cordial  hospitality 
which  my  father  and  myself,  together  and  separately,  have  received  during  our  long 
and  often  perilous  trovels  in  all  the  extent  of  the  United  States,  as  a  mark  of  my  lively 
gratitude,  and  also  to  contribute  in  that  country  to  the  extension  and  progress  of  agri- 
culture, and  more  especially  of  sylviculture,  in  the  United  States,  I  eive  and  bequeath 
to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  a  member,  the  sum  of  $12,000  (at  5.40  the  dollar,  64,800  francs).    I  give  and  be- 

?ueath  to  the  Socie^  of  Agriculture  and  Arts  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  which 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  the  sum  of  $8,000  (at  5.40  the  dollar,  is  43,200),  these 
two  sums  together  making  180,000  francs,  or  again  $20,000.    I  give  and  bequeath  the 
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One  of  tbese,  (to  the  American  Philosopbical  Society),  still  remains  in- 
vested in  French  funds,  and  by  an  agreement  with  the  commission- 
ers of  Fairmount  Park,  a  grove  of  oaks  is  to  be  established  there,  which 
is  to  bear  the  name  of  '^  The  Michanx  Grove,"  and  in  which  there  is  to 
be  planted  two  oaks  of  every  species  that  will  endnre  the  climato.  The 
sarpius  of  the  fand,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  caltivation  of  oaks  of  every 
kind  that  can  be  reared  in  the  park  narsery,  which,  to  the  extent  of  two 
of  each  kind,  are  to  be  hereafter  distributed  to  other  public  parks  in  the 
United  States,  under  regulations  to  be  hereafter  prescribed.  The  site 
selected  is  in  a  central  portion  of  Fairmount  Park,  westward  of  the 
Schuylkill,  the  soil  being  thought  sufficiently  varied  there  to  accommo- 
date the  different  requirements  of  these  trees.  Upon  this  portion,  in 
May,  1876,  seventeen  species  of  the  Quercus  were  already  growing,  and 
some  of  them  in  their  native  state,  and  already  a  century  old.^ 

The  portion  of  the  legacy  going  to  Massachusetts  has  been  invested 
in  that  State,  and  the  society  that  is  the  legal  representative  of  the  trust 
has,  during  the  past  three  years,  granted  $1,500  annually  to  the  botan- 
ical garden  of  Harvard  University,  and,  in  addition,  in  1876,  gave  $1,000 
to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  the  same  institution.  It  has  al^  caused  to 
be  printed  and  distributed  10,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet  on  forest-culture. 

Bussey  Institution  and  Arnold  Arboretum^  Boxbury^  Mass. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bussey,  of  Boxbury^  Mass.,  in  a  will  made  July  30, 1835, 
provided  for  a  school  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  as  a  department  of 
Harvard  College.  The  trustees,  in  May,  1861,  transferred  $413,290.69, 
besides  the  Woodland  Hill  estate,  for  this  object.  In  the  spring  of  1870 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  school  was  begun,  the  income  being 
then  $38,187  and  the  accumulated  fund  $75,076.94. 

In  the  spring  of  1872,  the  president  and  fellows  received  a  gift  of 
$100,000  from  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late  James  Arnold,  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  Bussey  In- 
stitution a  professorship  of  tree-culture,  and  creating  and  maintaining 
on  the  Bussey  estate  an  arboretum  that  should  ultimately  contain,  as 
iar  as  practicable,  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  either 
indigenous  or  exotic,  that  can  be  raised  in  the  open  air  at  West  Boxbury. 

sole  ownership  to  these  two  above  said  so<:ieties,  and  the  nsafmct  to  my  aforesaid  wife 
for  her  life." 

This  bequest  did  Dot  become  available  QDtil  1670.  In  a  will  sabseqneotly  revoked, 
Michaux  had  sasi^ested  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  piantinf;  of  trees.  He  donbtless 
if  tended  the  exhibition  of  many  kinds,  and  a  center  of  distribution  for  trees  and  fruits. 
{Eli  K,  Price,  in  a  paper  on  Sylviculture,  read  before  the  Am.  PhlL  Soc.  November  16 
and  December  7,  lb77.) 

*  The  society,  in  1876,  issued  an  appeal,  which  we  deem  worthy  of  favorable  notice. 
It  is  as  follows: 

"Trees  for  the  Fairmount  Park. 

"  This  park  is  in  the  earliest  stage  of  its  formation.  A  principal  feature  of  its  beauty 
must  consist  of  trees  planted  in  manner  to  form  pleasing  landscapes,  and  in  trees 
planted  singly,  in  groups,  and  groves.  The  commissioners  desire  to  also  add  a  botani- 
cal interest  to  the  park,  by  having  in  it  evety  tree  that  will  stand  oar  climate.  To 
promote  this  object,  and  duly  to  boror  the  name  of  Michaux,  father  and  son,  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  have  devoted  half  the  income  of  the  legacy  left  bv  the 
son  to  the  society,  of  about  $300  per  annum.  This  has  been  applied  toward  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Michaux  grove  of  oaks,  and  to  importing  and  planting  in  our  nurseries 
many  varieties  of  oaks.  The  announcement  of  these  facts  is  now  made,  during  the 
holding  of  the  Centennial  International  Exhibition,  as  an  auspicious  occasion  to  invite 
contributions  of  trees,  acorns,  and  seeds  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  all  per- 
sons who  love  the  beautiful  in  landscape,  and  to  promote  botanical  science. 

''Communications  maybe  made  to  Eli  K.  Price,  709  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
chairman  of  committee  on  trees  and  nurseries  in  the  park ;  chairman  of  committee  on 
Michaux  Fun^in  American  Philosophical  Society.'' 
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We  deem  it  proper  to  mention,  that  the  idea  of  making  this  beqaest 
was  suggested  to  Mr.  Arnold  by  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  George  B. 
Emerson,  of  Boston  whose  earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  forestry 
has  not  for  many  years  allowed  an  opportunity  for  its  advancement  to 
pass  unimproved.  The  trust  was  left  altogether  at  Mr.  Emerson's  con- 
trol, and  when  finally  conveyed  to  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College, 
it  had  increased  under  his  judicious  management,  largely  beyond  its 
original  amount. 

At  least  two*thirds  of  the  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  accumulated 
nntil  the  fund  amounts  to  at  least  $150,000  and  the  Bussey  estate  (Wood* 
land  Hill),  in  West  Boxbary,  passes  completely  into  the  hands  of  the 
president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  OoUege. 

A  part  of  the  estate  has  been  specified  as  the  site  of  the  arboretum, 
in  the  indenture  which  defines  the  dbjectd  and  terms  of  this  gift.  This 
portion  contains  about  137  acres,  and  is  the  finest  part  of  the  whole 
estate,  as  regards  variety  of  its  soils,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  trees 
already  growing  upon  it,  and  the  lay  of  the  land.  It  is  probable  that 
the  grounds  wiU  in  future  be  laid  out  as  an  open  public  park,  with  suit- 
able walks  and  roadways.^ 

A   TASTB   FOB   BUBAL    OBNAHENT— ASSOCIATIONS   FOB  YILLA0B 

IMPBOTEUENT. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  that  a  realization  of  the  advantages  of  tree-plant- 
ing may  be  greatly  promoted  through  the  influence  of  associations  formed 
for  town  and  village  improvement,  especially  where  these  enterprises 
include  the  premises  connected  with  schools,  and  where  the  labors  in- 
terest the  young.  An  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  will  tend 
to  such  measures  as  will  best  secure  their  presence.  An  example  of 
unusual  success,  may  lead  to  imitation;  and  thus  extending  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  fh>m  villages  to  farms,  homesteads,  and  rural  dwell^ 
logs — the  general  result  cannot  fail  of  largely  increasing  the  amount  of 
planting  in  a  country,  and  of  enhancing  the  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants 
among  whom  this  taste  for  rural  ornament  prevails.  The  tendencies  of 
such  emulation  have  been  thus  noticed  by  a  zealous  laborer  in  this  field 
of  useful  public  service : 

The  iDfloeDoe  of  viUsge  improvement  in  onltiTatine  the  taste,  derelopine  town  pride 
and  pnblic  spirit,  promoting  sympathy  with  natnre,  leading  to  the  heantuying  of  the 
home,  and  tnos  Dinding  the  heart  of  childhood  with  stronger  ties  to  the  nomestead, 
and  checking  excessive  passion  for  city  life,  suggests  the  edttoational  beaiinj^  of  this 
subject.  A  Eeantifol  Tillage  is  itself  an  educator  to  all  its  youth— for  the  child's  sup* 
zoundings  inflnenoe  his  ch«raoter.* 

In  many  villages  throughout  the  country,  the  stranger  cannot  fail  of 
being  impressed  with  a  sense  of  home  comfort,  sociability,  and  kindness 
which  the  place  presents  at  first  sight,  and  this  impression  is  often  con- 
firmed  upon  nearer  view,  as  he  gets  more  fully  acquainted.  This  feel- 
ittg  is  not  due  to  fine  houses  nor  wide  and  well-paved  streets;  for  what 
would  be  more  cheerless  than  such  houses  or  streets  unless  embellished 
with  trees  f  It  is  rather  due  to  the  general  effect  of  well-kept  avenues 
of  shade-trees,  smooth  lawns,  and  tastefnlly-arran^red  vines  and  shrub- 
bery. It  is  especially  improved  if  the  object  of  admiration  is  a  public 
park  or  other  gronnd,4n  which  the  care  does  not  depend  upon  individ- 

>  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  In9UtuU(mj  hVP-  295)  455. 

*HoD.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  Board  of  Education  of  Connecticut,  in  his  Report 
of  1OT5,  p.  lid.  This  gentleman,  hy  lecturing  and  writing,  has  done  much  toward  pro- 
moting a  spirit  of  rural  improvement.  His  leports  for  1869, 1(^5  and  1876,  contain 
yaluahie  articles  upon  this  subject. 
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nal  taste,  but  npon  a  prevailing  sense  of  culture  and  refinement  among 
the  citizens,  which  finds  expression  in  the  acts  of  their  pnblic  ofQcers, 
who  are  chosen  to  represent  their  tast^  in  the  execation  of  ornamental 
improvements,  as  well  as  to  discharge  the  common  dnties  of  their  ofiice. 
Among  the  old  towns  and  villages  of  New  England,  there  are  many 
that  are  conspicnons  on  account  of  the  splendid  avenues  of  trees  that 
line  their  streets  and  shade  ancestral  homes.  One  of  these  places  is 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  which  owes  its  beauty  to  the  ''  Laurel  Hill  Asso- 
ciation,"  formed  long  ago  for  improving  a  village  park,  and  from  this, 
the  cemetery,  public  streets,  and  neighborhood  generally.  The  citizens 
living  along  the  streets  improved,  were  encouraged  to  put  their  premises 
in  tastefal  condition,  and  in  keeping  them  so.  The  progress  of  the 
work  is  pleasantly  described  by  the  £ev.  N.  P.  Eggleston,  in  a  paper 
written  for  the  New  York  Tribune : 

Next  followed  the  planting  of  trees  b^  the  roadside  wherever  trees  were  lacking. 
The  children,  sometimes  dispmed  in  their  thoughtlessness  to  treat  yonng  trees  tSo 
rudely,  were  brought  in  as  helpers  of  the  association,  while  at  the  same  time  pat 
under  a  beneticial  onltore  for  themselves.  Any  boy  who  would  undertake  to  watch 
aod  care  for  a  particular  tree  for  two  years,  was  rewarded  by  having  the  tree  called  by 
his  name.  Other  children  were  paid  for  all  the  loose  papers  and  other  unBi^hrlv 
things  which  they  would  pick  up  and  remove  from  the  streets.  Gradually  the  work 
of  the  association  extended.  It  soon  took  in  hand  the  streets  connected  with  the 
main  street.  Year  by  year  it  pushed  out  walks  from  the  center  of  the  village  toward 
its  outer  borders;  year  by  year  it  extended  its  line  of  trees  in  the  same  manner;  and 
year  bv  year  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement' in  the  aspect  of  the  village.  Little 
by  little,  and  in  many  nameless  ways,  tlie  houses  and  lawns,  the  door-yards  aod  farms 
have  come  to  wear  a  look  of  neatness  and  intelligent,  tasteful  care  that  make  the 
Sfockbridge  of  to-day  quite  a  differeut  place  from  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Travelers  passing  through  it  are  apt  to  speak  of  it  with  admiration  as  a  finished  place, 
and,  compared  with  even  most  of  our  New  Englaod  villages,  it  has  such  a  look ; 
but  the  Laurel  Hill  Association  does  not  consider  its  home  finished  nor  its  own  work 
completed.  Committees  are  even  now  conning  plans  for  further  improvements.  By 
itself,  or  by  suggestions  and  stimulations  ofier^  to  others,  the  association  is  aiming  at 
the  culture  of  the  village  people  through  other  agencies  than  those  of  outward  and 
physical  adornment.  It  fosters  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  other  places  of  resort, 
where  innocent  and  healthful  games,  music,  and  conversation,  will  tend  to  promote 
the  social  feeling,  and  lessen  vice  by  removing  some  of  its  causes. 

In  no  way  can  village  improvement  be  bo  effectnally  secured  as  by 
association,  affording  a  ready  means  for  concert  of  action  and  unity  of 
effect.  The  following  form  has  been  suggested  as  proper  for  this  ob- 
ject,^ and  it  is  here  given  with  the  remark  that  it  might  be  modified  in 
some  cases  to  meet  the  wants  of  local  circumstances,  and  extended  to 
meet  other  requirements  of  public  utility  as  might  be  found  proper  in 
certain  cases. 

Form  of  Constitution  for  a  Vlllc^e  ImproveTnent  Association* 
Arttclk  L  This  association  shaU  be  caUed  '*  The  YiUage  Improvement  Association 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  improve  and  ornament  the  streets 
and  public  gronoas  of  the  village  by  planting  and  cultivating  trees  ;  establishing  and 
maintaining  walks ;  grading  and  draining  roadways ;  establiohing  and  protecting  good 
grass  plots  and  borders  in  the  streets  and  public  squares ;  securini;  a  proper  public 
supply  of  water,  establishing  and  maintaining  such  sewerage  as  shall  be  needed  for 
the  l^st  sanitary  condition  of  the  village ;  providing  public  fountains  and  drinking- 
troughs ;  breaking  out  paths  through  the  snow :  lighting  the  streets ;  enoouragius 
the  formation  of  a  library  and  reading-room ;  and  generally  doing  whatever  may  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  village  as  a  place  of  residence. 

AuT.  III.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a 
secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  who  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee.    These  offl- 

^  This  form  is  copied  from  an  article  by  George  £.  Waring,  jr.,  of  Providence,  B.  I., 
published  in  Soribnor's  Monthly  for  May,  1877,  upon  the  subject  of  Village  Improve- 
ment Associations. 
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een  shall  be  elected  at  the  annnal  meetiog,  and  shall  hold  their  offloes  nntil  their  sao- 
sessoTS  shall  have  been  elected. 

Abt.  ly.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  president,  and,  in  his  absence,  of  the  senior  vioe- 
preeident,  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association,  and  to  carry  out  all  orders  of 
the  ezecative  committee. 

Abt.  v.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  secretary  to  heep  a  correct  and  carefol  record  of 
all  proceedings  of  the  association,  and  of  the  ezecntive  committee,  in  a  book  soitable 
for  their  preservation ;  to  give  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  tho 
executive  committee ;  to  make  all  publications,  and  to  give  all  public  and  private 
notices  ordered  by  the  executive  committee^  and  to  attend  to  all  the  correspondence  of 
the  association.  • 

Art.  VI.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  treasurer  to  keep  the  funds  of  the  association, 
and  to  make  such  disbursements  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  executive  committee. 

Art.  yn.  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  executive  committee  to  manage  all  the  affairs 
of  the  association,  to  employ  all  laborers,  to  make  all  contracts,  to  expend  all  moneys, 
and  generally  to  direct  and  superintend  all  improvements  which,  in  their  discretion, 
and  with  the  means  at  their  command,  will  best  serve  the  public  interests.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  least  once  in  each  month,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to 
institute  premiums  to  be  awarded  for  planting  and  protecting  ornamental  trees,  and 
for  doing  such  other  acts  as  may  seem  to  them  worthy  of  such  encouragement.  They 
shall  also  encourage  frequent  public  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  citizens  gener- 
ally, both  with  a  view  to  maintain  an  interest  in  their  work,  and  for  the  general  en- 
couragement of  the  habit  of  meeting  for  discussion  and  amassment. 

Art.  yiU.  Three  members  of  the  executive  committee  present  at  any  meeting  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  transacting  business,  and  the  vote  of  a  mcjority  of  those  pres- 
ent etiall  be  binding  on  the  association. 

Art.  Va.  No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  executive  committee  beyond  the 
amount  of  available  funds  within  their  control  to  pay  it,  and  no  member  of  this  as60- 
ciation  shall  be  liable  for  any  debt  of  the  association  beyond  the  amount  of  his  or  her 
subscription. 

Art.  X.  Ever^r  person  over  fourteen  years  of  i^  who  shall  plant  and  protect  a  tree 
nnder  the  direction  of  tho  executive  committee,  or  who  shall  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
annually  and  shall  obligate  him  or  herself  to  pay  the  same  for  three  years,  shall  be  a 
member  of  this  association ;  and  every  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  shall 
pay  or  shall  become  obligated  to  pay  as  before  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  annually 
for  three  years,  shall  be  a  member  of  this  association. 

Art.  XI.  The  payment  of  ten  dollars  annually  for  three  years,  or  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars in  one  sum,  shall  constitute  a  person  a  member  of  this  association  for  life. 

Art.  XII.  The  autograph  signatures  of  all  members  of  tiie  association  shall  be  pre- 
served in  a  book  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

Art.  XIII.  An  annnal  meeting  of  the  association  shall  be  held,  at  such  place  as  the 
executive  committee  may  direct,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  Auf^ust,  at  2  o'clock  p. 
m.  Notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be  posted  on  each  of  the  churches  and  at  the  post- 
ofiBce  at  least  seven  days  prior  to  the  time  of  holding  said  meetings,  and  a  written  notice 
shall  be  sent  to  all  non-resident  members.  Other  meetings  of  the  association  may 
be  called  by  the  executive  committee  on  seven  days'  notice  as  above  prescribed. 

Art.  Xiy.  At  the  annnal  meeting  the  executive  committee  shall  report  the  amount 
of  money  received  during  the  year,  and  the  source  from  which  it  has  been  received; 
the  amount  of  money  expended  during  the  year,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been 
expended ;  the  number  of  trees  planted  at  the  cost  of  the  association ;  the  number 
planted  by  individuals,  with  the  location,  the  kind  of  tree,  and  the  name  of  the  planter ; 
and,  generally,  all  of  the  acts  of  the  committee.  This  report  shall  be  entered  on  the 
record  of  the  association. 

Art.  Xy.  Any  person  who  shall  plant  a  tree  under  tho  direction  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  shall  protect  it  for  five  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  such  tree  known 
forever  by  his  or  her  name. 

Art.  Xyi.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  the  executive  committee,  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  members  present,  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, or  any  special  meeting,  the  notice  of  which  shall  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  amendment,  with  the  statement  that  the  amendment  is  to  be 
voted  on  at  sueh  meeting. 

It  is  obvious  that  attractive  plantations  of  parks  and  public  grounds 
in  towns  and  villages  must  become  objects  for  imitation  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  as  fashions  spread  from  one  example  to  another,  and  that 
they  may  serve  as  nuclei  of  forest  culture.  It  would  be  still  more  gr8.ti- 
fying  should  they  become  a  subject  of  emulation  between  neighboriug 
villages,  and  more  especially  if  this  rivalry  aimed  at  the  production 
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of  nataral  and  pictaresque  effects,  rather  than  costly  display.  A  scrap 
of  rustic  woodland,  with  its  little  waterfall  and  wild  forest  flowers,  close 
by  the  beaten  thoroaghfare  and  busy  mart  of  a  crowded  city,  would 
doubtless  give  more  real  enjoyment  to  its  citizens  than  sculptured  mar- 
ble fountains  and  elaborate  decorations  of  art. 

A  rural  art  society  was  formed  in  the  village  of  Clinton,  Oneida 
County,  Kew  York, — the  seat  of  Hamilton  College,  in  1854,  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  gentleman  from  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  partly  upon  the 
plan  of  the  association  already  mentioned  as  existing  in  that  place. 
The  society  invites  to  its  membership  all  citizens  who  are  interested  in 
horticulture,  pomology,  rural  embellishment,  and,  in  short,  in  whatever 
pertains  to  the  material  improvement  of  the  town.  Among  its  present 
members  are  most  of  the  college  faculty,  physicians,  clergymen,  farmers, 
and  business  men.  And  among  its  results  are  a  village  park,  planted 
and  inclosed  with  a  substantial  hedge,  the  establishment  of  a  new  rural 
cemetery,  laid  out  and  embellished  in  an  attractive  manner,  a  girdle  of 
evergreens  around  the  old  abandoned  cemetery,  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment everywhere  in  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  private  grounds.  It 
does  not  undertake  to  do  work  outside  of  its  legitimate  sphere,  by  seek- 
ing to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  or  morals,  or  religion,  yet,  within 
the  bounds  of  usefulness  assigned,  it  has  done  and  is  doing  good  service. 
Topics  for  discussion  are  assigned  from  month  to  month,  and  those  pre- 
senting them  are  expected  to  prepare  themselves  for  stating  the  points 
under  consideration,  either  in  writing  or  orally.  The  subjects  are  varied, 
and  the  information  elicited  by  the  statement  and  comparison  of  views 
is  of  much  practical  interest*  Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the 
society  is  its  social  element,  the  supper-table  being  a  bond  of  union 
whose  strength  has  been  tried  and  found  great.  A  pleasant  writer  in 
describing  this  society  very  justly  remarks :  "  It  seems  impossible  for 
those  who  so  frequently  enjoy  each  other's  hospitality  not  to  become 
attached  to  one  another  and  to  the  society  there  represented."  It  has  now 
worked  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  so  well  that  its  members  wculd 
scarcely  be  willing  to  let  it  suspend  its  operations,  nor  suffer  any  essen- 
tial changes  to  be  made  in  the  organization. 

The  city  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  is  sometimes  called  the  '^  Druid  City^^  or 
^*  The  City  of  Oaks^^  on  account  of  the  floe  avenues  of  the  water-oak 
planted  in  a  central  line  and  along  the  sides  of  the  streets.  This  plant- 
ing was  begun  in  1837,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Maxwell,  who  set  the  example 
upon  one  block,  and  induced  the  authorities  to  adopt  it  in  every  street 
in  the  city.^ 

The  city  of  Cleveland  has  acquired  the  title  of  the  "  Forest  City,^  on 
account  of  shade-trees  planted  in  the  streets  and  public  grounds,  most 
of  them  within  twenty -five  years.  This  was  brought  a^ut  by  public 
opinion,  cultivated  by  the  example  of  the  late  Leonard  Case  and  a  few 
other  large  owners  of  city  lots.* 

1  Tu^oalwMa:  The  Origin  of  Us  NamCf  it»  BUtory,  etc,  p.  80. 

>  An  elm  set  oat  by  him  in  1824,  still  thrives  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  post- 
office.  Its  girth  2  feet  above  the  payemeDt  is  7  feet,  and  conseqaently  its  diameter  is 
2  feet  5  inches.  In  1836  the  Hon.  John  W.  AUen,  John  M.  Sterling)  and  the  late  Charles 
M.  Giddings  planticd  native  trees  in  front  of  lots  in  which  they  were  interested.  By 
their  exertions  the  Tillage  corporation  authorized  the  same  to  be  done  in  the  northeast 
onarter  of  the  public  square,  and  in  1839-'40  in  other  parts  of  it,  under  the  direction  of 
John  Wills.  These  trees  are  principally  elms,  and  now,  after  a  life  of  thirty-five  or  forty 
years,  are  from  1^  to  2  feet  in  diameter.  By  observations  upon  nineteen  cultivated 
trees,  whose  age  was  known,  the  average  annual  increase  in  diameter  was  about 
two-tbirds  of  an  inch,  or  the  annual  layer  about  a  third  of  an  inch.— (Col.  Ckarlea 
Whittlesey.) 
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The  reciprocal  inflaences  that  operate  between  woodlands  and  cli- 
mate, appear  to  indicate  a  close  relation  between  them.  It  is  observed 
that  certain  conseqaences  follow  the  clearing  off  of  forests,  which  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  direct  effect,  sach  as  the 
diminntion  of  rivers  and  the  drying  up  of  streams  and  springs.  Other 
effects,  scarcely  less  certain,  are  seen  in  the  occurrence  of  destructive 
floods,  and  of  unseasonable  and  prolonged  droughts,  with  other  vicissi- 
tudes of  climate  which  it  is  alleged  did  not  occur  when  the  country 
was  covered  with  forests.  These  appear  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
their  removal,  and  might,  in  a  great  degree,  be  alleviated  by  the  restora- 
tion of  woodlands  to  a  degree  consistent  with  our  best  agricultural  in- 
terests. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  facts  tending  to  show,  that  the 
presence  or  absence,  and  the  character  of  forests,  are  the  effect  of  cli- 
mate; and  that  their  cultivation  generally,  or  the  planting  of  particular 
species,  is  closely  dependent  upon  it.  These  conditions  of  climate  should 
be  understood  before  forest-cultivation  is  attempted.  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  differences  of  opinion  have  been  expressed  among  men  of 
science,  as  to  the  extent  of  influence  that  forests  exert  upon  the  climate, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  advocates  of  extreme  theories  may  have 
erred  on  both  sides.  But  where  principles  depend  upon  facts  that  may 
be  settled  by  observation,  there  should  be  no  differences  of  opinion ;  and 
as  there  is  no  fact  in  this  subject  that  may  not  be  verified  or  disproved, 
the  existence  of  such  differences  only  shows  the  want  of  accepted  evi- 
dence derived  from  trustworthy  records. 

It  is  less  than  ten  years,  since  scientific  observations  have  been  under- 
taken in  Europe,  with  the  view  of  settling  these  points  by  carefully 
noting  from  instrumental  indications  the  actual  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  forests  as  compared  with  the  open  fields,  and  in  forests  of 
one  kind  as  compared  with  another ;  and  until  the  present  day,  we  have 
no  observations  upon  this  subject  at  any  point  on  the  American  conti- 
nent that  could  afford  aid  by  present  comparison  with  these  Euro- 
pean records,  or  by  reference  back  from  any  that  may  be  hereafter 
established. 

Before  presenting  any  of  the  results  thus  far  obtained  at  the  stations 
above  mentioned,  or  the  methods  followed  in  obtaining  them,  it  may  be 
proper  to  briefly  state  such  facts  as  are  already  well  proved,  and  gener- 
ally admitted,  concerning  our  atmosphere,  in  reference  more  particularly 
to  its  temperature,  and  humidity,  as  they  afl'ect,  or  as  they  are  affected  by, 
ibrest  growth. 

THE  ATMOSPHEBE— ITS  COMPONENT  PARTS— AQUEOUS  YAPOB. 

The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  earth,  becomes  rarer  as  we  as- 
cend, and  at  about  the  height  of  45  miles  will,  from  extreme  tenuity,  not 
sensibly  refract  light.  Its  weight,  as  shown  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
barometer,  is  constantly  changing  over  a  given  place,  being  subject  to 
variations  dependent  upon  the  daily  and  annual  revolutions  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  progress  of  storms;  and  as  these  come  to  be  known^ 
they  afford  our  most  certain  indications  of  approaching  changes  in  the 
weather.  The  average  weight  of  the  atmosphere  at  sea-level,  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height,  or  15  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  or  about  a  ton  (2,160  pounds),  to  a  square  foot.    It  is 
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mainly  composed  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  in  the  proportion  of 
aboQt  4  to  1  by  volnme — not  chemically  united,  but  each  equally  diffused, 
as  it  would  exist  if  ulone.  The  former  has  comparatively  few  affinities, 
and  is  not  a  common  element  in  plants,  while  the  latter  is  invariably 
found  in  all  vegetable  and  animal  organizations — is  essential  to  com- 
bustion and  to  life^  and  as  an  oxide  of  metallic  bases  and  a  constituent 
of  air  and  water,  it  is  the  most  abundant  element  known. 

There  is  also  always  present  a  perceptible  amount  of  carbonic-acid 
gas,  and  a  variable  amount  of  aqueous  vapor.  All  of  these,  obey  the 
laws  common  to  all  gases,  expanding  when  heated,  and  contracting  when 
cooled.  Expansion,  by  diminishing  the  weight  of  a  given  volume,  gives 
it  a  tendency  to  rise,  when  displaced  by  other  volumes  of  greater  den- 
sity. The  unequal  warming  of  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  by  solar 
heat,  the  earth's  rotation,  the  approach  and  passage  of  areas  of  high 
or  low  barometer,  and  other  influences,  cause  winds,  which  become  the 
means  of  carrying  over  the  land  the  vapor  raised  from  the  sea.  Wher- 
ever these  vapors,  whether  raised  from  the  sea  or  other  bodies  of  water, 
or  from  the  earth,  condense  in  sufKcient  falls  of  rain,  we  generally  find 
the  earth's  surface  in  a  state  of  nature  covered  with  forests ;  but  where 
the  winds  are  deprived  of  their  moisture  by  passing  over  mountains,  or 
from  other  causes,  no  rains  fall,  and  we  have  arid  deserts. 

Garbonic-acid  gas  was  probably  a  more  abundant  element  in  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  early  geological  ages  than  at  present,  as  vast  quanti- 
ties are  found  fixed  by  chemical  affinities  in  the  mineral  carbonates, 
more  particularly  of  lime,  (forming  immense  masses  of  limestone,  chalk, 
and  marbles),  and  in  beds  of  mineral  coal.  In  the  formerof  these  the  car- 
bonic acid  has  been  largely  fixed  through  the  agency  of  animal  life;  in 
the  latter  it  is  the  result  of  a  luxuriant  vegetable  growth,  at  a  geolog- 
ical period  when  the  temperature  of  the  earth  was  much  greater,  and 
the  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas  relatively  much  more  abundant  than 
at  present.  This  proportion  in  the  present  atmosphere,  is  variously  es- 
timated at  from  one-thousandth  to  four  ten-thousandths  part  of  the  air 
by  weight  J  in  other  words,  there  are  from  18.8  to  47  tons  of  this  gas 
over  every  acre  of  the  earth's  surface.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
proportion  has  sensibly  changed  since  man  was  created,  and  for  all 
I)raetical  purposes  it  may  be  regarded  as  uniform  from  age  to  age. 
From  this  source,  the  carbon  of  wood  is  largely  derived,  and  in  the 
chemical  operation  of  plant-growth,  and  under  the  action  of  light,  it  is 
being  taken  into  the  tissues  of  vegetables  throogh  the  growing  season — 
while  from  the  respiration  of  animals,  the  vital  processes  of  plants, 
combustion,  decay,  and  other  operations  going  on  in  nature,  it  is  again 
given  back  to  the  atmosphere,  thus  maintaining  its  due  proportions  with- 
out sensible  variation,  as  we  compare  observations  made  in  different  re- 
gions of  the  earth  or  at  wide  intervals  of  time. 

The  proportion  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  has  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  vegetable  growth,  and  every  cause  tending  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  amount,  will  have  a  favorable  or  adverse  effect  upon  it. 

We  know  that  water,  when  exposed  to  the  open  air,  will  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  slowly  evaporate,  the  rate  chiefly  depending  upon  the 
temperature,  the  amount  of  moisture  already  present  in  the  air,  and  the 
movement  of  the  lower  strata  of  air  in  contact  with  the  evaporat- 
ing surface.  It  is  known  by  experiment,  as  well  as  by  calculation, 
that  in  a  given  volume,  and  under  a  uniform  barometric  pressure, 
dry  air  is  slightly  heavier  than  air  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
that  it  decreases  a  little  less  rapidly  in  weight  with  an  increase  of  t«m« 
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peratare.^  The  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  bring  the  dry  air  to  the  sar- 
face,  and  so  far  as  it  operates  to  promote  evoporation^more  particularly 
at  the  warmer  temperatares. 

Dew  Point — We  may  prove  the  presence  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere 
by  removing  the  pressure,  as  in  the  receiver  of  au  air-pump,  in  which, 
as  the  exhaustion  goes  on,  the  remaining  air  expands,  and  in  expanding 
cools,  until  presently  a  cloud  of  vapor  appears  within,  and  the  surplus 
moisture  in  the  rarefied  air,  settles  on  the  inside  of  the  receiver  as  dew. 
The  temperature  of  the  air,  at  the  moment  when  this  dew  begins  to  ap- 
pear, is  called  the  dew  point  It  may  be  more  easily  determined  by 
noticing  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  dew  begins  to  collect  on 
the  outside  of  a  bright  metallic  vessel  hi  which  water  is  placed,  and 
gradually  cooled  down.  This  process  occurs  in  nature  whenever  the 
ra<liationof  warmth  from  objects  on  or  near  the  earth's  surface,  cools 
them  down  till  the  dew  appears.  The  presence  of  fog  or  of  clouds,  shows 
that  the  air  is  there,  saturated  with  moisture,  and  that  the  cooling  point 
has  been  reached,  at  which  the  atmosphere  can  hold  the  excess  of  vapor 
in  suspension  no  longer.  No  rain,  snow,  or  dew  can  form,  until  the  air 
is  cooled  down  to  this  point,  and  every  cause  which  has  a  cooling  tend- 
ency, or  that  increases  the  amount  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  favors, 
if  it  does  not  actually  produce,  the  formation  of  cloud  and  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  excess  of  moisture. 

It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  physics,  that  no  matter  in  any  form, 
whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  can  pass  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  form 
without  emitting  heat,  or  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  form  without  ab- 
sorbing heat  from  all  surrounding  objects.  Thus,  when  the  air  or  vapor 
is  expanded  from  any  cause,  it  becomes  cooler,  and  when  condensed 
it  becomes  warmer.  The  heat  absorbed  when  matter  passes  from  one 
state  to  another,  as  from  water  to  ice,  is  termed  latent  heat  This  heat  is 
given  out  again  when  the  ice  returns  to  water.  The  same  thing  occurs 
when  water  is  evaporated,  or  is  condensed  from  vapor  to  a  liquid  form. 

Various  instruments  have  been  devised  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere;  the  one  commonly  used  being  the  Psy- 
chroineter.  This  consists  of  two  similar  thermometers,  usually  placed 
but  a  few  inches  apart,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  tiie  same  conditions,  ex- 
oppting  that  one  of  them  has  its  bulb  covered  with  muslin,  which  is  wet 
a  few  minutes  before  observation.  The  evaporation  from  this  covered 
bulb  soon  reduces  the  temperature  to  a  fixed  point,  and  a  reading  of 
both  scales  at  that  time  will  afford,  by  the  aid  of  tables  that  have  been 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  two  important  facts  concerning  the  atmos- 
phere with  reference  to  its  humidity,  upon  which  many  conditions  of 
climate  and  vegetation  depend, — the  absolute,  and  the  relative,  humidity. 

The  Ahftolute  Humidityjis  shown  by  the  elastic  force  of  vapor  ata  given 
time,  in  maintaining  a  column  of  mercury.  This  elastic  force  or  tension, 
at  temperatures  above  the  boiling  point,  affords  our  steam -i)ower,  and 
at  high  degrees  of  beat  it  acquires  destructive  force.  It  exists  at  all 
degrees  of  heat,  down  to  the  lowest,  and  at  temperatures  commonly 
observed  in  the  open  air.  It  varies  according  to  the  differences  of  read- 
ing between  the  wet  and  dry  bulbs  of  the  psychrometer,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

1  At  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  the  difference  in  weif^ht.  in  a  cnbio  foot  is  hat  0.44  grain  troy ; 
a,%  OOP  it  is  2.44  grains,  and  at  90°  it  is  8.04  grains. 
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Absolute  Humidity  or  elasiic  force  qf  vapor,  erpretsed  in  English  indies,  of  mercurial  colunm 
at  e4ich  tenth  degree,  from  —  30°  lo  1U(^>  Fahrenhtit,  the  differences  between  Thermometers 
being  as  shown  by  the  left-hand  column. 


Dififerenoe 
of  temp. 

-30© 

-ao» 

-lOO 

(P 

10° 

80O 

30O 

40O 

50© 

60O 

70© 

80O 

900 

lOOo 

0 

1 

2 

3 

.018 
.001 

.018 
.007 
.001 

.028 
.017 
.005 

.044 

.032 
.020 
.009- 

.068 
.057 
.045 
.OEQ 
.028 
.010 

.108 
.096 
.064 
.073 
.061 
.049 
.038 

.167 
.155 
.143 
.131 
.120 
.108 
.096 
.084 
.072 
.061 
.049 
.037 
.025 
013 
.002 

.848 
.83.'* 
.222 
.809 
.196 
.1*.' 
.169 
.156 
.143 
.130 
.117 
.104 
.091 
.078 
.(«5 
.051 
.038 
.025 
.012 

.361 
.  «no 
.334 
.321 
.308 
.29.-) 
.882 
.268 
.255 
.242 
.22.M 
.216 
.202 
.189 
.176 
.10:) 
.149 
.136 
.123 
.110 
.097 

.518 
.505 
.491 
.478 
.464 
.451 
.4:18 
.425 
.411 
.398 
.385 
.371 
.3.'W 
.345 
.331 
.318 
.305 
.891 
.878 
.  264 
.851 

.733 
.T2I» 
.706 
.093 
.680 
.666 
.652 
.639 
.6^ 
.612 
.599 
..'V85 
.572 
.508 
.545 
.531 
.518 
.504 
.491 
.478 
.404 

1.092 
LOIO 
.996 
.983 
.9(>9 
.9.^5 
.942 
.928 
.915 
.901 
.887 
.874 
.8ti0 
.847 
.831 
.820 
.806 
.792 
.779 
.765 
.758 

1.410 
1.390 
1.382 
1.368 
L355 
1.341 
1.327 
1.314 
1.300 
1.886 
L273 
1.2.59 
1.245 
1.231 
1.217 
1.204 
1.190 
1.176 
1.163 
1.149 
1.135 

1.918 
1.904 
1.890 
1  876 

4 

1.863 

5 

1  849 

6 

1.1)35 

7 

.026 
.014 
.003 

1.821 

8 

1.807 

9 

1.783 

10 

1.779 

11 

1.766 

13 

1.752 

13 

1.738 

14 

1.724 

15 

1.710 

16 

1.696 

17 

1.688 

18 

/1. 669 

19 

1.655 

80 

1.641 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  numbers  increase  from  left  to  right,  and 
from  below  upwards.  The  rate  of  increase  horizontally,  that  is  to  say, 
with  a  constant  difference  between  wet  and  dry  balb  thermometers,  (bat 
ranging  throagh  all  temperatures  of  the  air  from  —20  to  +100O)y  may  be 
shown  by  a  curve,  as  in  the  left-hand  drawing,  where  the  range  for  iPj 
10^,  and  2(P  of  difference  is  separately  shown.  It  is  seen  to  be  a  rapidly 
gaining  rate,  nearly  regular,  and  much  like  a  geometrical  progression. 
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Absolute  haroidity   at  difllerant  temperatares, 
dififeronce  butween  wet  and  dry  bolos  being 


tbe 
con- 


Btant. 


Abwlnte  hnnifdity  at  fixed  temperatoree,  the  dif- 
ference between  wet  and  dzy  bulba  being  vari- 
able. 


The  formulsB  do  not  strictly  apply  to  high  temperatures,  but  for  the 
common  range,  the  rate  of  increase  is  very  regular.  But  if  we  follow 
any  of  the  vertical  columns  downward,  we  observe  a  falling  off  which 
becomes  less  as  the  heat  is  greater,  the  common  difference  being  from 
0.011  to  0.014.  If  this  decrease  be  drawn  in  a  diagram,  it  will  appear  as 
in  the  right-hand  drawing,  where  the  columns  from  0^  to  100^  are  rep- 
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resented  by  descending  lines.  The  left-hand  marginal  scales  of  both 
arealike,  and  show  the  pressure  of  vapor  from  0.1  inch  to  1.9  inches  of 
mercnry,  which  aqueous  vapor  at  the  different  temperatures  would  sup- 
port. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  intervals  between  the  lines  in  the  right-hand 
drawing  widen  apait  from  below  upward  in  a  very  regular  manner. 
These  intervals  would,  if  measured  and  applied  to  a  diagram,  form  a 
curve  much  like  those  in  the  first  drawing. 

The  Relative  HumidUyj  is  the  percentage  of  saturation, — 100  being 
complete  saturation,  or  all  that  the  air  will  hold  in  invisible  form,  and  0 
being  absolute  dryness,  a  condition  never  obtained  in  our  climate  with- 
out artificial  means.  This  also  depends  upon  the  temperature,  and,  with 
a  given  difference  between  wet  and  dry  bulbs,  is  greatest  at  high  tem- 
peratures. Calculated  for  degrees  Fahrenheit,  from  — 30^  to  lUO^,  the 
percentage  at  intervals  of  ten  degrees,  and  from  difi:erenoes  between  wet 
and  dry  bulb  of  the  psychrometer,  from  0^  to  20^,  are  as  fbllows : 

Belalive  Humiditp,  in  perewiagm :  Dryness  heing  0  and  aaturaUtm  100. 


Differeooeof 
-  temp. 

— 30O 

— 90O 

— lOO 

Oo 

lOO 

SOQ 

30O 

409 

50O 

60^ 

70O 

80O 

90D 

IW> 

0 

100 
6 

100 
35 

100 
57 
17 

100 
70 
43 
18 

100 
79 
60 
43 
87 
IS 

100 
85 
71 
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47 
87 
S7 
17 
9 
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100 

89 

79 

70 

61 

S3 

45 

38 

33 

S5 

SO 

14 

9 

5 

1 

100 
91 
83 
75 
68 
61 
54 
48 
43 
37 
33 
S8 
23 
19 
15 
IS 
8 
5 
3 

100 
93 
86 
80 
74 
68 
63 
58 
53 
48 
44 
40 
36 
33 
SO 
S6 
83 
SI 
18 
15 
13 

100 
94 

83 
77 
78 
68 
64 
60 
56 
53 
49 
46 
4S 
30 
37 
34 
31 
S9 
«7 
S4 

100 
95 
90 
85 
8! 
77 
73 
69 
65 
63 
59 
56 
53 
50 
47 
44 
43 
39 
37 
35 
33 

100 
96 
91 
67 
83 
-.9 
78 
79 
69 
66 
63 
60 
57 
55 
5S 
50 
47 
45 
43 
4t 
39 

100 
96 
9S 
88 
85 
81 
78 
75 
72 
69 
66 
64 
61 
59 
56 
54 
52 
50 
48 
46 
44 

100 

1 

96 

8 

93 

3 

90 

4 

86 

9 

83 

6 

•79 

7 

77 

9. 

74 

B 

78 

10 

69 

11 

66 

13 

64 

13 

14 

6-3 
60 

15 

58 

16 

56 

17 

54 

la 

53 

19 

51 

so 

40 

In  this  table,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  numbers  increase  toward  the 
right  in  every  line  except  the  first,  and  in  every  column  they  increase 
upward  from  below.  The  gaining  rate  of  the  former  is  greatest  at  the 
beginning,  and,  when  reduced  to  a  diagram,  the  curves  are  convex  above 
instead  of  being  concave,  as  in  the  horizontal  numbers  in  the  preceding 
table,  showing  the  rate  at  which  the  relative  humidity  diminishes  with 
an  increase  of  heat.  But,  taking  at  a  given  temperature,  the  difference 
between  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  from  1^  to  20^,  the  quantities 
in  the  vertical  columns  diminish  rapidly  as  we  follow  them  down, 
the  smaller  differences  at  more  rapid  rates,  but  all  upon  the  same  gene- 
ral law.^ 

1  Redoction-tables,  based  upon  the  formulse  of  HeguuQlt,  and  prepared  by  Proiessor 
Arnold  Goyot,  have  been  famished  by  the  Smithaouian  Institntton  to  meteorological 
obeervers  throaghout  the  country.  The  thermometers  commonly  nsed  for  psychrowe- 
trical  observati 'DS  have  the  centigrade  scale.  Other  tables  based  upon  the  same  for- 
mnl»,  bat  adapted  to  the  Fahrenheit  scale  and  to  English  inches  of  mercurial  column, 
prepared  by  the  late  Prof.  James  H.  Coffin  of  Lafayette  College^  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
have  also  been  issued,  and  from  these  latter,  the  two  tables  here  presented  have  been 
condensed.  The  formulso  of  Begnaalt  are  scarcely  applicable  to  places  considerably 
above  sea-level,  and  new  tables  adapted  to  greater  altitudes  are  much  needed,  although 
it  may  be  possible  to  apply  a  correction  that  will  render  them  comparable  with  those 
taken  at  no  great  elevation  above  sea-leveL 

16  F 
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The  relative  bamidity  ia  greatest  at  the  eqnstor,  and  ditninisheB 
towards  the  potes.  It  is  at  its  mazimam  over  tbe  sea,  aod  diminisbes 
aa  we  go  iniaod,  being  iowest  od  tbe  leevard  side  of  higb  moantatn 
ranges,  and  Id  piaces  remote  SmvB  tbe  sea,  as  n ell  as  tbose  most  exposed 
to  drying  wiuda. 


Witb  reference  to  tbe  amonot  of  rain-tbll,  it  bas  been  obserred,  aa  a 
geaerai  rule,  that  tbe  quantity  falling  on  higb  gronnds,  rising  by  easy 
slopes,  exceeds  that  at  the  level  of  tbe  sea ;  but  if  tbe  elevation  is  abrupt, 
tbe  quantity  is  less. 

The  effect  of  heat  being  t«  increase  the  capacity  of  the  atmosphere 
for  holding  aqneous  raiwr  in  saspension,  and  that  of  cold  t«  reduce  it, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  bring  tbis  vapor  to  a  degree  where  it  could  no 
longer  be  held,  it  follows  that  a  marked  difference  should  exist  between 
the  temperatures  at  which  precipitation  occurs  in  winter  nod  in  sum- 
mer, and  that  while  the  absolute  humidity  in  tbe  warmer  mouths  is  very 
macb  greater,  in  summer  the  relative  humidity  is  less.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  few  comparisons  from  foreign  observations  with  others 
made  in  this  country. 


JbsotuU  M<HtlKrt  at  Hnral  foreign  tUMOM.   CMillimetora.) 
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Belaiive  Moisture  at  ike  above  eiaUone  in  tle.Mme  periods. 


BraaselB^ 

Bt.  Petersburg*. 

Pekin» 

Tlflie*..... 

Sltkm* 


87.3 
90.3 
IK18 

7a  0 

9X7 


83.5 
69.9 

76l0 
4&6 


89l4 
S8.7 
68.0 
80.0 


0&9 

77.8 

sao 

63.0 

7a  7 


64.S 
71.4 
53.3 
64.0 
79.5 


64.8 
71.6 
60.8 
60.0 
80.8 


eas 

73.7 
7a8 

sao 
sao 


aas 

77,5 
77.3 
57.0 
87.5 


7a7 
82.0 
7a  9 
64.0 
87.0 


8a4 
84.1 
61.9 

6ao 
oai 


8a  9 

87.4 
64.0 
7a  0 

8a6 


80.0 

9a3 

64.8 

7ao 
8ai 


7S.9 
8L8 

6a8 

07.0 

8a8 


^FxnrnOnvMVBMettorohgUdslaBOgU,    Period,  1843-1869. 
I  J^iH**  5K 5E'  J<»?}tade,  30O  16'  M«k|  etoratton, 4.5  meters.    P«rloa,38 years. 
Iffl'&2Sn?;i{?;gr5rtiS^^^  P«iod.l850^85a 

•Period,  98  yoMi  wUle  BosslaB  teritoiy. 

These  qaantities  are  repiesented  by  graphio  drawings  in  the  accom* 
panying  figures. 
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▲bsolate  Hmnidity  throvgh  tbe  acTenl  montlis  of  I  Belativo  Humidity  throagh  the  several  months  of 
the  year  at  Tarioas  foreign  stations.  |  the  year  at  varloiis  foreign  stotions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  scale  of  absolute  hnmidity,  on  an  average 
of  several  years,  is  remarkably  regular,  with  its  minimam  in  January  or 
February,  and  its  maximum  in  June  or  July.  Tbe  rise  in  summer  is  ex- 
cessive at  Pekin  and  least  at  Tiflis.  When  reduced  to  a  diagram, 
Brussels  and  St.  Petersburg  appear  nearly  coincident.  The  range  for 
Tiflis  is  relatively  very  low,  and  the  maximum  for  Sitka  is  carried  for- 
ward into  August. 

The  elastic  form  of  vapor  being  increased  by  heat,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  summer  range  highest  in  hot  seasons,  and  that  difiTerences 
would  be  observed  between  years,  corresponding  with  those  of  mean 
temperature.  This,  in  fact,  is  observed  on  comparing  records,  and  re- 
ducing them  to  graphic  form  in  the  tables. 

The  relative  humidity  is  found  to  be  influenced  very  much  by  the 
prevailing  wind.  In  tibe  Atlantic  States,  an  easterly  wind  blowing 
several  hours  invariably  brings  an  increase  of  humidity,  more  especially 
in  winter,  while  northerly  winds,  as  a  general  rule,  cause  a  reduction  of 
the  percentage  of  moisture. 

It  is  observed  that  as  the  sea  is  always  of  uniform  height — opposing 
no  resistance  to  the  winds  in  one  place  more  than  in  another,  and  with 
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no  different  exposure  to  the  snn  than  as  doe  to  changes  of  the  seasons — 
the  ocean  winds  are  much  more  regular  than  those  Itom  the  land.  It  is 
this  regularity  that  renders  the  winds  more  reliable  as  a  motive  power, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  than  in  the  interior.  It  is  to  be  further 
noticed  that  we  find  in  our  country  no  inrairi^  or  treeless  plains  near 
the  sea,  but  always  remote  from  its  influences.  The  effect  of  resistance 
to  an  serial  current,  is  to  condense  the  particles  immediately  in  front  of 
the  opposing  body,  and  to  create  a  partial  vacuum  immediately  behind' 
it.  Under  these  opposite  influences  the  temperatures  are  correspond- 
ingly affected,  and  with  them  the  bygrometrical  conditions,  so  that  high 
mountain  peaks  are  sometimes  capped  with  clouds,  when  the  sky  is 
otherwise  clear,  and  these  clouds  clinging  to  the  peaks,  although  a  strong 
wind  may  be  blowing. 

The  curve  of  relative  humidity  is  considerably  less  at  Brussels  than 
at  St.  Petersburg,  with  its  maximum  in  January  and  its  minimum  in 
May.  That  of  Sitka,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  rest,  is  lowest  iu 
April  and  May  and  highest  in  August  and  September.  The  other  sta- 
tions differ,  as  will  be  more  apparent  on  careful  study .^ 

Observations  upon  humidity  have  been  made  without  interruption  or 
change  of  plan,  and  with  unquestionable  care,  at  the  Toronto  Magnetic 
and  Meteorological  Observatory,  since  1854.  We  have  an  eight-year  series 
in  Maine,  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  at 
Orono,  and  one  of  fourteen  years  at  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
OoUege  at  Lansing.  Although  one  of  these  stations  is  across  the  l>or- 
der,  it  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  bygrometrical  conditions  that 
exist  in  that  region,  which  are  probably  not  much,  if  any,  different  from 
those  across  the  lake ;  and  a  comparison  of  these  results  will  serve  to 
show  the  general  laws  which  govern  in  the  monthly  average,  and  through 
a  term  of  years,  the  variations  in  relative  humidity  and  pressure  of  vapor 
throughout  the  several  seasons  of  the  year. 

Hygrometrieal  ohservatians  at  Toronto  by  mofUhs  nnce  1854« 

(a.)— KEAK  ABSOLUXB  HUMIDITT. 


Periode. 

• 

i 

>9 

• 

1 

4 

1 

• 

1 

i 

4 

t 

i 

< 

September. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

ie54-'58 

.109 

.101 

.126 

.190 

.260 

.418 

.514 

.457 

.393 

.253 

.174 

.124 

.260 

18S9>-'63 

.116 
.095 

.115 
.110 

.133 
.135 

.181 
.189 

.284 
.271 

.373 
.409 

.475 
.408 

.487 
.456 

.369 
.380 

.968 
.350 

.184 
.183 

.127 
.115 

.260 

1864-'68 

.857 

ld69-'73 

.110 

.104 

.133 

.183 

.276 

.417 

.4£>S 

.488 

.394 

.250 

.150 

.140 

.258 

1874-'76 

.114 

.098 

.118 

.153 

.S(63 

.415 

.483 

,4U 

.378 

.336 

.170 

.117 

.851 

Mean 

.109 

.106 

.130 

.179 

.271 

.406 

.491 

.473 

.383 

.251 

.172 

.125 

.257 

(6.)- 

HSAK  KKT.ATIVS  HUMIDITY. 

(Saturations 

1.00.) 

1854-'58 

.83 

.81 

.77 

.74 

.71 

.75 

.73 

.73 

.77 

.76 

.78 

.80 

.77 

1850-'63 

.m 

.83 

.77 

.70 

.69 

.69 

.73 

.75 

.77 

.78 

.79 

.83 

.77 

1864-*68 

.63 

.83 

.78 

.71 

.71 

.73 

.68 

.71 

.76 

.76 

.78 

.80 

.75 

18e9-'7l 

.82 

.79 

.78 

.69 

.67 

.79 

.71 

.73 

.77 

.77 

.79 

.83 

.78 

1874-»76 

.84 

.63 

.78 

.69 

.66 

.71 

.71 

.70 

.75 

.78 

.77 

.83 

.75 

Hean 

.83 

.83 

.78 

.71 

.69 

.73 

.71 

.73 

1 

.76 

.77 

.78 

.83 

.76 

1  In  the  son  them  hemisphere  these  caries  are  reyersed,  the  maxima  and  minima 
coming  like  their  seaaons,  at  the  opposite  months,  and  snhjeot  to  laws  not  of  interest  in 
the  present  inqairy. 
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Bygrometrical  ijhHirvation^  at  Ike  State  Agricultural  College^  Lanringj 

Mick. 

(«.)-MBA.H  ABSOLUTE  HUHIDITT. 


Yean. 

r 
1 

t 

t 

• 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1863 

.MO 
.275 

.419 

.470 

.468 
.632 

.532 

.788 

.591 
.556 

.404 
.475 

.287 

.256 

.164 
.193 

.151 
.111 

1864 

.105 

.150 

.155 

.347 

1865 

.091 

.118 

.162 

.248 

.373 

.506 

.535 

.542 

.522 

.965 

.193 

.191 

.315 

1806 

.104 

.111 

.140 

.236 

.961 

.488 

.629 

.464 

.407 

.307 

.180 

.123 

.288 

1867 

.091 

.152 

.134 

.196 

.234 

.556 

.547 

.522 

.438 

.285 

.192 

.118 

#289 

1863 

.090 

.093 

.213 

.224 

.336 

.317 

.782 

.545 

.373 

.940 

.193 

.114 

.283 

1869 

.162 

.148 

.124 

.222 

.322 

.496 

.500 

.508 

.459 

.219 

.159 

.126 

.302 

Ao7U    *»•>*»«••••••• 

.125 

»112 

.148 

..2C7 

.441 

.588 

.659 

.594 

.490 

.346 

.187 

.139 

.341 

1871 

.135 

.132 

.194 

.261 

.405 

.532 

.579 

.586 

.391 

..307 

.160 

.108 

.315 

187^ 

.107 
.099 
.135 

.100 
.110 
.123 

.109 
.142 
.101 

.960 
.220 
.169 

.380 
.345 
.323 

.616 
.534 
.550 

.671 
.575 
.539 

.650 
.559 
.527 

.498 
.383 
.422 

.295 
.245 
.289 

.158 
.148 
.145 

.092 
.158 
.135 

.820 

1873 

.893 

1874 

.294 

1875 

.074 

.075 

.136 

.182 

.334 

.467 

.535 

.470 

.388 

.919 

.155 

.179 

.967 

Kean 

.135 

.132 

.104 

.961 

.406 

.522 

.579 

.586 

.391 

.307 

.160 

.106 

.315 

(6.)- 

MEAN  BELATIVB  HUMIDITT. 

(SaturatioD" 

'100.) 

1863 

1 

65l1 
84.0 
73.7 
64.0 
75.0 
75. 0 
67.0 
7&0 
74.0 
74.0 
7610 
75.0 
69lO 

74.7 
77.0 
76.1 
50.0 
6J.0 
66.0 
70.0 
73.0 
72.0 
77.0 
72L0 
62.0 
67.0 

75u6 
81.0 
88.0 
74.0 
73.0 
7&0 
80.0 
77.0 
74.0 
78.0 
79.0 
'S5.0 
65.0 

7&9 

6ao 

8&4 
74.0 
70.0 
77.0 
76.0 
79.0 
77.0 
77.0 
75. 0 
71.0 
78.0 

81.5 
79L0 
85.1 
81.0 
74.0 
7a  0 
75.0 
81.0 

Tao 

83.0 
79.0 
74.0 
77.0 

89.0 
81.0 
88.5 
85.0 
77.0 
81.0 
83.0 
83.0 
78.0 
85.0 
80.0 
76.0 
76.0 

74.3 
80.0 

6ao 

82.0 
77.0 
73.0 

8ao 

85.0 
79L0 
84.0 
80LO 

7a  0 

76.0 

77.5 

77.0 
8L0 
81.0 
72.0 
64.0 
86.0 
80.0 
86.0 
89.0 
89.0 
77.0 
84.0 

846 
73.0 
80.0 
79.0 
76.0 
90.0 
8-2.0 
94.0 
86.0 
01.0 
89.0 
85.0 
00.0 

1864 

66.0 
71.7 
89.0 
87.0 
80.0 
06.0 
8SlO 
93.0 

8ao 

95u0 
8&0 
88L0 

70.0 
7il 
81.0 
6&0 
83.0 
95.0 
84.0 
90.0 
84.0 
9S.0 
89.0 
94.0 

77.0 
73.8 
83.0 
88.0 
87.0 
82.0 
84.0 
83.0 
85.0 
86.0 
'83.0 
87.0 

76.5 

1865 

79.6 

IBM 

77.1 

1867 

76.8 

1868 

7a  7 

1869 

81.5 

1870 

82.1 

1871 

80.4 

1«72 

79.6 

1873 r 

82.8 

1874 

7a  6 

1875 

79.9 

Keon 

77.9 

77.9 

76.3 

67.2 

64.4 

69.9 

70.7 

71.9 

75wl 

73.7 

75.9 

77.9 

.72.6 

Hygrometrical  abservations  made  at  tlie  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

the  Mechanic  Arte  at  OronOj  Me.^  1S69-1876. 

(a.)— HEAlJr  ABSOLUTE  HUMIDITir. 


Yean. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

t 

< 

1 

>^ 

f 

1 

i 

1 

t 

1860 

.092 

.094 

.099 

.179 

.879 

.405 

.405 

.406 

.415 

.969 

.162 

.109 

.250 

1870, 

.106 

.093 

.104 

.906 

.964 

.479 

.499 

.470 

.363 

.871 

.173 

.114 

.270 

1871 

.084 

.099 

.150 

.187 

.240 

.306 

.482 

.471 

.396 

.972 

.139 

.090 

.244 

1879 

.087 

.089 

.086 

.162 

.280 

.450 

.517 

..^SO 

.403 

.254 

.163 

.077 

.256 

1873 

.086 

.079 

.118 

.164 

.254 

.7m 

.497 

.420 

.346 

.264 

.109 

.099 

.232 

1874 

.119 

.086 

.119 

.133 

.255 

.891 

.515 

.447 

.409 

.954 

.158 

.093 

.946 

1875 

.056 
.099 

.089 

.086 

.101 
.123 

.141 
.160 

.957 
.256 

.407 
.494 

.490 
.545 

.557 
.501 

•  323 

.342 

.929 
.215 

.128 
.174 

.091 
.073 

.939 

1876 

.956 

Mean 

.090 

.087 

.113 

.169 

.261 

.423 

.505 

.475 

.366 

.253 

.150 

.093 

.250 

(6.)- 

MEAK  RELATIVE  HUMIDITY. 

(SatnratioiiB 

100.) 

1860 

78 
.80 
80 
89 
63 
86 
70 
81 

74 
80 
79 
76 
76 
77 
79 
74 

65 
76 
76 
76 
67 
71 
74 

73 
73 
73 
66 
68 
67 
64 
67 

73 
68 
63 
73 
62 
64 
67 
69 

80 
76 
72 
77 
68 
74 
74 
80 

76 

71 
75 
74 
71 
80 
75 
78 

79 
72 
74 
79 
79 
77 
81 
73 

80 
70 
76 
81 
76 
83 
78 
79 

89 
79 
76 
80 
78 
75 
78 
74 

77 
78 
83 
75 
80 
81 
79 

77 
80 
84 
78 
80 
81 
60 
82 

76 

1870 

74 

1871 

75 

Ie79  

77 

1873 

74 

1874 

76 

1875 

76 

1876 

76 

HesD 

81 

76 

71 

60 

67 

75 

75 

75 

78 

78 

60 

80 

75 
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The  lowest  means  observed  were,— in  1889,  26 ;  in  1870, 13 ;  in  1871, 
17:  in  1872,  23;  in  1873,  20;  in  1874, 19;  in  1875,  24,  and  in  1876,  21. 

These  records  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showin^^  the  general 
effects  of  temperature  and  the  seasons  upon  the  amount  of  absolute  and 
relative  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  It  will  be  observed  that  at  the 
three  stations  presented,  there  is  a  general  resemblance,  the  differences 
beiug  perhaps  in  some  degree  due  to  local  causes.  When  represented 
in  a  diagram  the  absolute  moisture  to  be  greater  and  the  maximum 
later  at  Lansing  than  at  either  of  the  other  two  stations,  at  which  the 
amount  and  range,  very  nearly  coincide,  the  relative  humidity,  at  all 
the  stations,  reaches  its  minimum  in  May,  is  nearly  uniform  in  the  sum- 
nier  months,  and  is  greatest  in  December  and  January. 
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Abmlata  Hamtdity  throngh  the  seyenJ  months 
of  the  year  at  three  Amerioan  statloos. 


Kelatlye  Hamtdity  throng  the  aeTeral  nontha 
of  the  year  at  three  Amerioan  etatlmia. 


COMPARATIVE  MSTEOBOLOOTOAL  OBSEBVATIONS  IN  THE  FORESTS  AND 

IN  THE  OPEN  FIELDS. 

Bataria. 

In  1868  the  Boyal  Ministry  of  Finances  in  Bavaria  directed  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  meteorological  stations,  at  each  of  which  two  series 
of  observations  were  to  be  rai^e :  one  in  the  open  fields,  exposed  to  all 
the  influences  of  sun  and  winds,  and  the  other  within  the  shelter  of  the 
woods.  Care  was  taken  that  the  conditions  of  exposure  should  be  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible,  so  that  the  influences  of  the  forests  might  be 
fully  known.  The  observations  in  the  open  fields  embraced  records  of 
temperature  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade,  with  common  and  self-register- 
ing thermometers ;  the  absolute  and  relative  moisture  of  the  air ;  ozone: 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  the  surface  and  at  depths  of  ^,  1, 2, 3,  ana 
4  feet ;  depth  of  rain  and  snow ;  evaporation  from  a  free  water-surface, 
and  from  soil  saturated  by  capillary  attraction,  and  the  percolation  of 
water  through  soils  1,  2,  and  4  feet  deep.  In  the  woods,  besides  these, 
the  temperature  aud  ozone  of  the  air  at  the  tree-tops,  the  temperature 
of  trees,  and  the  effect  of  litter  of  leaves,  &c.y  upon  the  soil  were  made 
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a  subject  of  car^fal  study,  and  the  effect  of  direct  sunlight  was  of  course 
omitied.  Records  were  also  made  upon  the  barometer,  direction  and 
force  of  winds,  cloudiness,  movement  of  clouds,  and  notices  of  rain,  snow, 
and  its  lodgment  in  branches,  fog,  dew,  hoar- frost,  ice,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  instructions  upon  placing  and  observing  the  In* 
strnments  which  would  be  of  service  in  the  establishment  of  similar 
stations,  and  would  tend  to  secure  comparability  of  result : 

Of  ih$  condiUtms  of  the  place  where  6h9ervaH(m9  should  le  nui^.— These  should  be  made 
in  a  large  forest,  and  in  an  open  tract  a^oining.  They  should  be  graduaUy  extended 
to  different  kinds  of  deoidnons  and  evergreen  forests,  and  to  dense  woods  with  the 
ground  covered  and  uncovered  with  litter,  with  the  trees  so  close  together  as  to  wholly 
shade  the  ground,  and  to  places  where  the  light  comes  in  between  the  branches.  They 
should  also  include  dwarf-woods,  where  the  ground  is  bare  and  hard  from  the  contin- 
ued removal  of  litter — woods  in  which  a  bed  of  moss  has  formed  over  the  surface,  and 
in  different  aspects  and  soils. 

The  un wooded  place  for  the  aocompanyiug  observations  should  be  entirely  firee  firom 
hills  or  other  eminences,  and  of  suffioieut  size  to  be  free  from  the  iofluence  of  a  neigh- 
boring woodland,  either  by  shading,  cooliug,  or  obstructing  the  winds.  Tet  the  two 
places  should  not  be  far  distant  from  each  other,  aud  in  surface  and  soil  as  nearly  alilse 
as  possible.  A  description  should  be  made  as  regards  elevation  above  sea-level,  condi- 
tion of  soil,  aspect,  slope,  and  surroundings.  For  protection  against  accident  or  inter- 
ference, the  places  of  ooservation  should  be  fenced  iu. 

Of  the  putting  up  and  management  of  instruments  and  the  making  qf  obeervations, — ^The 
instruments  should  be  put  up  by  experts,  duly  appointed.  They  must  be  handled 
carefully,  and  so  as  to  prevent  injury.  The  places  of  observation  are  never  to  be 
changed  without  the  written  consent  of  the  director  of  forest  stations.  Should  an 
instrument  be  injured,  written  notice  is  immediately  eiven  to  the  director,  who  wiU 
replace  it.    The  Ibllowing  rules  for  observation  are  to  be  followed : 

1.  The  8ELF-IIEGI8TEIUNO  THERMOMETER  (thermomctrograph),  in  thinly- wooded  for- 
ests and  in  open  fields,  must  be  protected  from  the  direct  or  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  by 
a  wooden  screen,  and  a  small  roof  of  wood,  covered  with  zinc,  should  be  placed  over  it 
to  keep  off  the  rain.  It  should  be  fixed  upon  a  post,  five  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
should  be  perfectly  horizontal.  After  each  readinij^  it  is  a^JQsted  by  holding  it  slant- 
ing, and  by  gently  jarring,  till  the  indicator,  by  its  own  weight,  falls  back  upon  the 
mercurial  column,  and  the  little  glass  bar  touches  the  end  of  the  spiritoolumn.  The 
minus  sign  (  —  )  should  be  placed  before  figures  read  below  zero. 

2.  The  pstghrometbr  consists  of  two  thermometers  by  Lamont,  and  graduated  to 
degrees  and  tenths  (R).  The  pressure  of  vapor,  in  Paris  linee,  is  determined  by  the 
readings  of  wet  and  dry  bulb  instruments,  and  by  the  aid  of  tables.  Only  the  difference 
between  them  need  be  entered.  The  covered  bulb  is  moistened  by  dipping  in  a  cup  of 
rain  or  snow  water  about  a  minute  before  reading.  Care  should  be  tsken  Ihat  no  drop  of 
water  remains  on.  In  winter,  whch  this  bulb  is  covered  with  ice,  wetting  is  unnecessary. 
In  summer,  repeated  dippings  are  often  required,  as  the  water  does  not  adhere  fineelyi 
If  the  dry  bulb  has  become  wet,  or  is  covered  with  frost,  it  must  be  carefully  wiped 
dry  about  ten  minutes  before  observation,  which  should  never  be  made  until  it  has 
returned  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  In  reading,  the  eye  of  the  oliserver  should  be 
level  with  the  point  read,  taking  care  not  to  affecjb  the  instrument  by  bringing  the 
face  too  near  or  by  breath  or  touch.  This  instrument  is  put  up  on  the  same  frame  with 
the  self-registering  thermometer,  and  under  the  same  roof. 

3.  Rain  and  snow  GAUGES.^The  rain-gauge,  by  differences  of  record,  should  show 
the  amount  of  water  intercepted  by  the  leaves  and  branches.  In  the  woods,  the 
instrument  should  be  in  a  place  where  the  trees  are  so  dose  that  their  branches  inter- 
lace, as  they  average,  and  in  the  open  fields,  so  that  no  rain  may  be  driven  in  from 
roofs  or  other  objects.  The  receiving-surface  has  an  area  of  one  square  foot.  It  should 
be  level,  and  about  8  feet  above  the  ground.  Snow,  hail,  and  sleet,  are  to  be  measured 
in  a  melted  state,  and  a  spare  receiver  of  equal  size  is  used  while  the  other  is  removed 
for  melting  the  contents.  In  case  of  heavy  fails  of  snow,  the  contents  may  be  pressed 
down,  and  when  fttll  another  should  be  placed.  The  water  is  drawn  off  into  a  glass 
cylinoer  graduated  into  Paris  cubic  inches  and  lines,  and  measured.  Its  actual  amount 
must  be  recorded,  and  not  the  height  at  which  it  stood  in  the  cylinder.  After  each 
reading  the  glass  cylinder  should  be  carefully  wiped  with  a  linen  cloth.  The  metallic 
Tessels  are  also  to  be  kept  clean.  To  avoid  too  low  estimates,  extra  measurements 
should  be  made  in  cases  of  heavy  falls  of  rain  or  snow. 

To  find  the  amount  of  water  lost  by  evaporation,  running  off,  or  soaking  into  the 
ground  and  draining  away,  in  fields  and  woodlands,  zinc  vessels,  1  Paris  foot  square 
at  the  top  and  1, 2, 3,  and  4  feet  deep,  are  provided,  with  a  double  bottom,  the  upper  one 
of  which  is  perforated,  and  fastened  about  four  inches  above  the  lower  one,  as  shown  at 
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A,  la  tfao  aocompanjinf;  fij^nra.  This  tmmI  1b  filled  with  e»rth  tsketi  froni  usar  tha 
plane  trhere  the  obaervations  are  to  be  made.  The  depth  from  the  aaiftM  to  the 
lalae  bottom  la  tbst  at  -wlilch  the  obserTatlon  la  pro-  Li*lm«ter. 

posed  to  be  made.  The  lower  bottom  ia  ftmnel- 
ahaped,  aad  <B  connected  with  a  leaden  pipe,  thronKh 
which  the  water  flowa  ioto  a  receivlDg  Teaael(D.>, 
for  measoriDg,  from  time  to  timf.  To  accompliah 
tbJR,  a  pit  la  dug,  10  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  sod  5 
feet  deep,  and  Into  tbie  tire  d>soharge-pipea  from  the 
ioatrtimeiita,  at  aeveral  deptbB,  are  brongbt.  finch 
an  iDBtratneot  is  called  a  tgsineta:  If  tbe  anrfaeea 
of  soine  of  these  are  covered  nirb  moea,  leaves,  humna, 
turf,  Ac,  wbile  others  are  left  with  ban  eartb,  the 
influence  of  tbeee  coverinKi  ^|poa  t^^  peroolatioD  of 
water  may  be  determinedT  This  Inetrnoieiit  should 
at  first  have  the  aurface  of  the  earth  within  it  a  little 
hlgber  tbau  the  grouud,  so  as  t«  allow  aettlinjz,  and 
it  should  be  left  some  months  uDdistnrbed  before 
beginning  observations,  so  as  to  allow  the  contenta 
to  get  cumpacted,  as  oocnrs  natnmlly  in  the  soil. 
From  this  we  get  data  for  learning  the  amount  of 
water  tbat  penetrates  the  soil  and  leaches  springs. 
If  we  dednct,  Uie  amount  collected  from  the  rain- 
fall, we  get  the  amount  evaporated,  loaC,  or  abaorbod 
by  vegetation. 

4.  The  EVAFOKATimi  hrtbr  (atmometer)  determines  the  daily  and  fearlj'  amonot 
of  water  retnrned  to  the  air  by  evaporation.  CompaclsoDS  of  the  amount  of  evapoia- 
tion  and  of  rain-fall  wilI«how.  in  certain  Ltim 

localitifs,  that  more  water  is  evaporated 
than  falls  in  rain,  &c.  The  instrnments 
should  be  freely  exposed  to  the  winds, 
but  should  be  sheltered  from  rains, 
snows,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Lamout's  atmometer,  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  consists  of  three  prin- 
cipal parts,  a  water-reservoir,  a,  b,  c,  d, 
an  evaporating- bowl,  /,  g,  k,  and  a  cou- 
neeting  tube,  R  R.  A.  piston,  passiDg 
through  an  air-tight  packing,  is  so 
arranged  that  ft  ma;  be  pressed  down 
into  tbe.  reservoir  or  raised  by  the 
screw  3,  and  an  Index,  n,  attached  to 
thiSipoiuIa  to  the  degrees  on  agnida- 
Med  scale,  (  ».  Thie  scale  may  be  raised 
or  lowered,  so  that  its  zero  point  Is  oppo- 
site tbe  Index  point  n,  when  tbe  instrn- 
ment  ia  set  at  the  beginningof  an  observ- 
ation. The  mode  of  operation  and  of 
reading  are  as  follows;  The  piston  is 
drawn  np,  and  rain-water  is  poured  in  ' 
at  tbe  howl  till  it  stands  at  tbe  point 
J,  Tbe  reservoir  being  full  of  water, 
the  scale  U  eet  so  tbat  the  index  points 
to  zero,  and  tbe  piston  is  then  preased 
down,  eo  that  the  water  in  the  bowl  is 
forced  np  so  as  to  stand  level  with  aline 
M.  S^.  marked  on  tbe  inaer  aide  Just 
below  the  rim.  When  an  obaervatiou  is 
made,  some  time  alter,  the  piston  is 
raised  and  all  tbe  wa':er  in  the  bowl  is 

drawn  in  nntil  it  stands  Jnst  level  with  the  opening  A.  If  there  bad  been  no  loaa,  the 
index  would  then  point  at  zero ;  bat,  as  more  or  less  evaporation  baa  taken  place,  tbe 
differeuce  is  at  once  shown  by  the  index  on  tbe  scale.  More  water  is  added,  if  neces- 
sary, tbe  scale  is  again  eet,  and  the  water  preased  np  la  the  mailt  neat  the  rim  of  tbe 
bowl,  as  before,  aad  left  till  next  observation.  Tbe  bowl  having  a  much  greater  sec- 
tional ai«a  than  tbe  reservoir,  the  graduation  of  tbe  scale  is  enlarged  in  corresponding 
degree,  as  compared  with  tbe  depth  actoolly  evaporated  if  laeasnred  in  tbe  bowl 
itself.    The  scales  used  were  gradnated  to  tenths  of  Paris  lines,  and  tbe  reading  by 
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to  the  sir,  but  riieHend  from  Ui«  biiii  sad  from  raioB,  and  Id  a^JnB^^  to  » lavel.  The 
eraporatiog  bowl  baa  an  area  of  ona  PaiiB  sqoara  foot,  and  iB  about  tbree  inohei  deep. 
ObMrTatioDBoannot  bemada  vhou  thatemperalnraia  below  the  freeEiog  poiot.  Full 
detaiU  of  Um  aTTaDKemeDt  and  ota  of  thUiDBtTumeat  were  fint  given  ui  the  wmUv 
raport  of  the  Himieh  Obeerratarj,  No.  168, 1666. 

[Befora  thia  inetniment  was  introdnoed,  a  aimpler  form  of  apparatuB  waa  nsed  for 
detenntnlngtbeainonnt  of  evaporation.  It  oonaieted  of  a  broad  itballowziDD  vessel,  of 
known  arsBi,  deepest  in  the  middle,  where  it  waa  connected  with  a  discharee'pipe, 
otooei)  by  a  oock.  Being  filled  by  a  meaaored  qaantitjof  water,  it  was  eipoeed  to  toe 
open  air,  and  tbe  water  drawn  off  and  measared,  from 'time  to  time,  gave  the  amount 
of  evaporation.  A  Btill  simpler  form  waa  a  aballow  pan,  of  known  area,  filled  with 
water  and  weighed  from  time  to  time,  or  supported  by  a  spiral  spring,  which  gradually 
arose,  cany ing  an  index,  as  the  weisht  became  less.] 

Theae  Instrnments,  In  whatever  ionn,  give  very  different  resalta,  according  to  tbe 
material  of  whieh  the  pan  is  made.  If  of  metal.  It  ma;  become  warm  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  according  to  the  condactiog  power  of  the  metal  Dsed.  Thia  resnlt,  how- 
ever, becomes  leea  important,  where  Sit  tbe  inetmroentj  need  in  the  comparative 
observattona  are  alike  in  area,  material,  and  espoeure. 

Evaporation  from  soils. — The  instrument  for  showing  tbe  amount  of  evaporation 
ftom  the  surface  of  soila  entirely  bare,  or  covered  with  wood-litter,  moss,  or  leaves,  &o,, 
was  canstmoted  as  follows : 

A  bos,  A,  is  made  of  line,  one  Paris  foot  eqaare.  and  8  in^ca  deep.    At  2  incbea 
above  tbe  real  bottom  there  is  placed  a  peribrated  plate.    An  open  cylindrical  lino 
C  vessel,  B  C,  is  oonnected  with  the 

bosbyatobe.  lototbiathereisslid 
another  veaael,  C,  a  little  emaller, 
whiob  ia  eloaed  at  tbe  top,  and  ia 
fumiBbed  with  a  valve  at  the  bot- 
tom, opeoing  upward  and  attached 
to  a  aptadle,  aa  abown  by  dio  en- 
lacgea  fignie.  When  in  podtion,  . 
this  valve  abonld  ataod  level  with 
the  perforated  bottom  of  the  box. 
^  A  thin  mat  of  straw  isfiiat  laid  over 

tbe  perforated  bottom,      __ 
andthebaziBtbenftlled      (^ 
with  tbe  same  kind  of 
soil   as  that  which  ia 
fonnd   at   the  station, 
either  left  with  tbe  snr- 
InitrameDt  Mat  meaaorlaa  the  •vspocstioo  fren  saUt.      face  bare  or  ooveied  with 
moae,  leave*,  or  other  sabataoees,  according  aa  it  is  desired  to  maasnre  their 
effect  upon  evaporation.     When  tbe  Instrnment  is  nsed  tbe  dosed  vessel,  C, 
la  withdrawn,  tomed  bottom  upward,  and  filled  throogb  the  opening  at 
the  valve ;  then,  drawing  the  valve  np  with  the  fingen  to  olose  it,  tbe  vea- 
ael ia  taroed  into  proper  position  and  placed  In  Vbe  open  eylinder.    Tbe 
valve  rises  as  soon  as  tbe  vessel  full  of  water  tonohcatba  bottom  of  the  oater 
■bell,  and  the  water  flows  in  aad  fills  tbe  vacant  space  below  and  np  to  the 
perforated  plate.    At  this  point  the  valve  clnsea  by  the  prteapre  of  the  water, 
and  the  further  access  of  air  is  stopped-    The  waur  will  riae  throngh  the 
•oil  ftom  the  peribrated  plate  by  capillary  attraction  and  evaporate  from 
the  snriwM^  more  being   admitted  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  valve 
aa  the  water  below  the  soil  gets  below  its  level,  a  little  air  at  tbe  same 
time  getting  into  the  cloned  reservoir;  and  it  will  thnsoontinnetoojteiale, 
the  soil  being  always  uniformly  damp  aa  long  aa  any  water  ia  left  ia  tbe 
leaervoir. 

S.  Tns  KARTH  THBRMOMKTKR. — For  pnrtMMefl  of  forestry,  it  is  aoBloleDt 
to  deterutioe  tlie  temperstnres  at  the  deptlis  to  which  roois  penetrate  and 
spread  their  roo'a,  and  for  this  purpose  obeervatlous  are  made  at  deptba  of 
i,  1, 3,  3,  and  4  feet  by  thermometers  sunk  to  tboee  depths,'  and  ainnged  , 
ao  that  they  may  be  eaail;  withdrawn  fur  obaervation. 

'  lu  some  cases  tbermotnetora,  with  atema  several  feet  long,  have  been  placed  In  the 
earth,  whioh  allowed  of  readinga  without  withdrawing  them  from  the  aoiL  Xbeinstm- 
menta  used  at  tbe  Bavarian  stations  are  tbe  name  aa  described  by  Dr.  V.  Lamoat,  in 
No.  19  of  tbe  Weekly  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Observstory  (Munich),  and  in  the  fonrth 
supplementary  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Munich  Observatory,  p.  91,  plato  Iv.  They 
differ  from  common  thermometers  by  having  the  mercnry  in  tbe  bnlb  snrronnded  by 
tbick  glass,  which,  being  a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  will  not  allow  senMUe  obangea  to 
ooenr  when  the  thermometon  are  drawn  np  for  obaervation. 
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6.  Winds. — Where  the  situation  permits,  the  wind-yane  should  be  fixed  on  a  dwell- 
ing, and  shonld  be  fiutened  to  a  spindle  which  reaches  the  ceiling  of  a  room  on  the 
first  floor,  with  an  index  oorreeponding  with  the  indicattons  of  the  vane  on  a  dial 
marked  with  the  eight  principal  points.  In  classifying  the  different  degrees  of  force, 
0  signifies  calm ;  1,  a  slight  wind,  gently  movinff  the  leaves ;  2,  a  moderate  wind,  which 
moves  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  open  fiem  and  creates  a  slight  noise ;  3,  a  strong 
wind,  moving  the  larger  limbs  of  trees,  walking  against  it  beinff  difficult,  and  light 
objects  being  carried  by  it  into  the  air ;  and  4,  a  storm,  keeping  Uie  trees  in  constant 
motion,  and  occasionally  breaking  brai)ches  and  carrying  leaves  and  dust  to  a  great 
heic|ht,  accompanied  by  a  lond  whistling  noise  and  incessant  gnsts  of  wind.  Walking 
against  this  wind  is  difficult  and  almost  impossible. 

7.  Cloudinkss.— The  extent  of  cloudiness  is  divided  into  four  degrees:  0  denotes  a 
dear  sky,  and  4  denotes  entire  cloudiness,  and  is  also  used  for  a  thick  fog  or  a  rain  that 
covers  the  whole  horizon.    The  numbers  1, 2, 3  denote  intermediate  degrees. 

8.  Movement  of  cloubs. — The  direction  of  movement  in  clouds  should  be  noted 
where  possible,  and,  if  at  different  heights,  their  several  directions.  No  entries  are  to 
be  maae  where  the  motion  cannot  be  ascertained. 

9.  PRECiprTATiON.— In  recording  watery  deposit,  B  is  used  for  rain ;  S,  for  snow ;  B 
S,  for  rain  and  snow ;  H,  for  hail ;  81,  for  sleet ;  D,  for  dew ;  F,  for  frost ;  and  Fe,  for 
fog.  The  latter  may  be  rising,  falling,  heavy  or  thick,  moderate  or  slight,  and  ahouTd  be 
marked  by  these  words.  The  time  of  ooourrence  and  the  duration  of  these  several 
forms  of  precipitation  are  to  be  indicated  by  adding  two  figures  denoting  their  begin- 
ning and  ending,  as  B,  2-6  p.  m. 

Hours  for  observation. — ^Daily  observations  should  be  made  at  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  fW>m 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  and  at  9  a.  m.  and  4-  p.  m.  in  December,  January,  and 
February.  In  expectation  of  prompt  attention  to  their  duties  on  the  part  of  observers, 
the  number  of  daily  observations  has  been  fixed  at  two  only.  At  9  a.  m.  the  minimam 
temperature  of  the  night,  and  at  5  p.  m.  the  maximum  of  the  day  should  be  read  on 
the  thermometrograph  and  entered,  always  readjusting  the  instrument.  One  daily 
observation  of  the  rain,  at  5  p.  m.,  is  suf&oient,  unless  unusually  heavy  rains  should 
make  more  than  one  measurement  necessary. 

The  Instruments  in  the  open  fields  should  be  read  first,  and  those  in  the  woods  im- 
mediately after.  First  note  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  the  dry  thermometer  of  the 
peychrometer;  next  wet  the  other  bulb ;  then  read  the  maximum  and  minimum  ther- 
mometer ;  then  the  atmometer,  rain-gauge,  and  earth  thermometers ;  and  lastly,  read 
the  wet  bulb  thermometer.  After  this,  note  the  winds,  cloudiness,  aud  any  remarks 
that  may  be  necessary.  On  the  last  day  of  each  month  the  water  is  drawn  off  from 
the  sunken  vessel  and  measured.  Days  on  which,  at  any  of  the  designated  hours  of 
observation,  the  temperature  is  below  the  freezing  point,  or  frofft  has  occurred  during 
the  night,  are  to  be  noted  as  '*  frost  davs,''  or  if  snow  has  fallen,  *^  snow  days."  If,  from 
any  cause,  the  observer  is  prevented  from  making  the  observations  himself,  he  must 
employ  a  competent  and  reliable  person  to  supply  his  place.  When  this  is  not 
practicable,  the  columns  under  their  respective  heads  must  be  left  blank.  If,  how- 
ever, within  an  hour  or  two  afterward,  he  should  be  enabled  to  make  the  observation 
himself,  he  must  do  so,  noting  the  time  under  the  head  of  **  remarks.''  Under  no  oiroani- 
stanoes  should  the  observer  enter  anything  in  the  tables  obtained  from  his  own  calcu- 
lations on  guess-work.  It  is  recommended  to  observers  that  they  never  rely  upon  mem- 
ory, but  that  they  make  the  entries  in  pencil  in  a  memorandum-book  at  eacli  reading, 
and  immediatelg  after  reading,  the  same  to  be  oopied  into  the  blanks  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  home. 

DransnUssion  of  the  tables. — On  the  first  day  of  each  month  the  tables  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  director  of  the  Central  Forest  Academy.  Each  observer  will  receive  two 
blanks  for  each  month,  one  of  which  he  may  retain  for  his  own  use.  In  all  cases  the 
original  is  to  be  sent— never  the  copy. 

Undelr  this  system  of  observation  seven  stations  were  established, 
viz:  At  Dusehlberg  (2,776  Paris  feet  above  sealevel);  at  Sceskaupt 
(1,830 feet);  at  Bohrbrunn  (1,467  feet),-  at  Johanneskreuz  (1,467  feet); 
at  Mrach  (1,172  feet);  at  Alienfurth  (1,400  feet);  aud  Aschaffenburg 
(400  feet).  For  a  part  of  the  time  observations  were  iocluded  from  Pro- 
menhof.  The  temperatures  given  are  those  of  Beanmar's  scale,  in  which 
freezing  water  is  0^,  and  boiling  water  S(P. 

At  the  end  of  fonr  years  a  synopsis  of  results  was  pablisbed  by  Dr.  Ernst 
Ebermayer,^  from  which  the  following  summary  is  derived.    They  are  ao- 

^  Die  physikalischen  Mnwirkungen  des  Waldes  ai^f  Luft  und  Bodtn,  und  seine  klimatolo- 
gische  und  hygienest^  Bedeutung.    Berlin  (1873),  pp.  xii,  266,  aud  253,  with  an  atlas. 
Dr.  £bemiayer  has  also  published  another  volume  of  forest  results  of  observations 
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companied  by  observations  npon  vegetable  physiology  and  other  sab- 
jects  closely  related  to  climatic  inflaences. 

Temperature  of  the  air  in  the  open  fields  and  in  woodlands. 

The  climate  of  a  given  country  or  locality  depends,  in  the  first  place, 
on  the  temperature  of  the  air;  and  if  we  wish  to  learn  the  influence 
which  forests  or  clearings  have  upon  the  climatic  conditions  of  any  place, 
comparative  observations  must  be  made  in  wooded  and  in  clearecl  places 
through  a  considerable  time.  The  warmth  of  the  air  is  communicated 
ftom  the  sun,  either  by  direct  absorption  of  the  solar  rays,  by  reflection 
from  the  warmed  surface,  or  by  radiation  fix>m  the  surface  that  has  been 
warmed.  Most  of  the  warmth  of  the  air  is  from  the  latter.  The  air 
comiug  in  contact  with  the  warmed  surface,  expands  and  rises,  to  be 
immediately  replaced  by  cool  air.  The  air  in  the  forest  is  cooler,  because 
the  sun's  rays  do  not  reach  the  soil  directlv.  The  atmosphere  is  there 
warmed  more  from  the  earth  than  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  annual  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  woods  is  somewhat 
lower  than  in  an  unwooded  space,  but  the  influence  is  very  small  in  the 
yearly  result  The  annual  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  forest 
increases  steadily  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  tree-tops. 

But  the  annual  mean  temperature  of  a  given  locality  affords  bat  a  very 
uncertain  knowledge  of  the  climatic  character  of  the  place.  A  hot  sum- 
mer and  a  cold  winter  may  have  the  same  annual  mean  as  a  cold  summer 
and  a  mild  winter.  The  distribution  of  the  warmth  of  the  air  among 
the  seasons,  especially  in  the  spring  and  summer,  is  of  more  importance 
to  plant-life  than  the  yearly  warmth. 

In  the  spring  the  forest  air,  at  the  height  of  five  feet,  is  generally  cooler 
than  the  air  in  the  open  fields. 

In  summer  (the  principal  season  of  growth),  the  differences  of  temper- 
ature between  the  air  of  the  forests  and  fields  have  been  greater,  at  all 
places  of  observation,  showing  the  influence  of  woodlands,  as  well  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  air  as  upon  the  soil.  The  hotter  the  summer  the 
greater  the  effect  upon  both.  The  absolute  influence  of  the  woodlands 
upon  the  soil  is  twice  that  which  they  have  upon  the  air,  as  on  the  aver- 
age, the  air  in  the  forest  during  the  day  was  I0.68  (B.)  colder  than  in 
the  open  field,  while  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  forest  soil  was  3^.24 
(B.)  lower  than  in  the  open  fields.  These  results  show  that  in  well- 
wooded  countries,  in  sammer,  the  daily  mean  of  the  air,  but  more  so  of 
the  soil,  must  be  lower  than  in  thinly-wooded  regions.  The  clearing 
of  lands  will,  therefore,  raise  the  temperature  of  both  air  and  soil,  and 
cause  increasiad  evaporation  and  greater  dryness. 

In  autumn^  the  influence  of  forests  decreases,  both  in  the  air  and  the 
soil,  and  the  difference  of  air-temperature  in  the  day-time,  in  the  generid 
average,  is  only  OP  45  (B)  less  than  in  the  open  fields. 

In  icinteTj  the  difference  is  very  small,  the  air  in  forests  being  slightly 
colder  than  in  the  fields.  This  is  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion, that  the  woods  are  warmer  in  winter  than  the  open  country,  and 

At  statioDs,  the  work  beinr  entitled.  Die  gesammts  Lehre  der  Waldsirei^  mii  BiUik%ieki 
avf  die  chemieohe  Staiik  dee  Waldhauea,    BerliD  (1868),  pp.  xii,  300,  and  lli$. 

No  resnUs  of  forest  meteorological  obsenrationB  have  been  pablished  by  this  author 
since  1873.  bnt  as  ten  years  of  record  will  have  been  completed  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1878,  he  toen  proposes  to  give  the  results  of  this  period,  asing  ^e  accnmnlated  mate- 
rials in  a  ftiller  stndv  of  the  climatic  oonditioos  of  woodlands.  Dr.  £.  informs  ns  in 
correspondence,  that  ne  is  now  engaeed  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  the  chemistry 
and  physiology  of  plants  in  their  remtion  to  sylvacnlture  and  agriculture.  A  ten-year 
series  of  phaenological  observations  (periodical  phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life)  will  also  be  completed  in  1878,  and  the  results  wiU  then  be  published. 
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that  densely-wooded  regions  are  wanner  than  where  the  growth  is  thin.^ 
In  mild  winter  days,  with  a  warm  southwest  wind,  the  forest  is  colder 
than  the  clearings  in  the  day-time. 

Comparison  of  the  air-temperature  and  soiUtemperature  at  different  eeasons. 

In  the  clearings,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  summer  and 
winter  were  almost  the  same  as  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Comparatively  small  variations  occurred  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
when  in  the  total  average  the  surface  of  the  soil  was  OP  03  (B)  colder 
(in  spring)— or  O.o  37  warmer  (in  autumn)  than  the  air. 

Amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the  air  in  the  forest  and  the  open  fieldj  or 
influence  of  f he  forest  on  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  tiie  air. 

The  climate  of  any  place  is  determined  by  the  temperature  and  moist- 
ure of  the  air.  Watery  vapor  forms  one  of  the  most  important  oonstitn- 
ents  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  often  observed  condensed  in  visible  fortn 
in  small  vesicles  as  fog  or  cloud,  and  it  is  always  present  in  greater  or  less 
amount  as  invisible  gas,  even  in  a  perfectly  clear  sky.  As  this  atmos- 
pheric vapor  in  several  respects  is  of  great  importance,  the  determina- 
tion of  its  amount  at  different  times  and  places  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tasks  in  meteorological  researches.  Without  vapor  there  would  be 
no  clouds,  no  rain,  fog,  dew,  snow,  frost,  or  hail,  no  lightning  or  thunder, 
no  rainbow,  no  blue  sky,  no  rosy  twilight.  We  will  state  here  only  what 
is  most  essential  regarding  the  importance  of  moisture  in  the  air. 

Damp  air  deadens  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Where  the  air  is 
dry,  we  are  exposed  to  the  most  extreme  temperatures  by  day  and  night. 
On  the  plains  in  India,  on  the  top  of  the  Himalayas,  in  Central  Asia,  in 
Australia,  in  fact  everywhere  where  the  air  is  dry,  we  find  great  heat 
daring  the  day,  forming  a  dangerous  contrast  with  the  cold  night  fol- 
lowing. In  the  dry  air  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara  the  change  is  so  great 
as  to  sometimes  carry  the  temperature  to  freezing,  or  even  to  the  for- 
mation of  ice.  These  known  phenomena  are  in  definite  relation  with 
the  small  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the  air  of  those  regions.' 

The  more  vapor  there  is  in  the  air.  the  easier  it  is  for  a  part  c^  it  to 
condense  in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  fog,  or  dew. 

Aside  from  the  climatological  importance  of  moisture  in  the  air,  it  is 
not  immaterial  to  plants  whether  the  air  is  moist  or  dry,  because  dry- 
ness increases  the  transpiration  of  water  from  the  leaves,  buds,  stems, 
&c.,  while  moisture  in  the  air  retards  this  process,  in  degree  oorrespond- 
ing  with  its  amount. 

In  a  moist  atmosphere  the  soil  is  fresher  and  more  productive  than 
in  an  arid  one,  because  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the  soil  takes  plaoe 
more  slowly,  and  it  holds  more  from  watery  precipitation  than  the  dry 
air. 

lA  reason  for  the  apparently  greater  warmth  of  the  woodlands  than  the  open  fields, 
as  Jadged  by  our  sensation,  will  be  explained  further  on  in  speaking  of  the  homidity 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  effect  of  dry  winds. 

*  The  contrasts  oetween  the  temperatures  of  day  and  night,  on  our  western  plains, 
nas  been  noticed  by  all  travelers  who  have  crossed  them,  and  they  have  been  often 
described  by  writers ;  yet  from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  transpiration  from 
the  snrfiuse  is  more  rapid,  and  this  itself  is  a  cooling  process,  so  that  a  person  would 
scarcely /sel  a  temperature  of  110°  more  than  one  of  90P  in  the  humid  climates  of  tbe 
sea-coast.  In  these  dry  regions,  colds  are  seldom  tasen  by  exposure  to  the  night  air, 
and  in  oertain  pulmonary  diseaaes,  a  salutai^  effect  la  obaerredi  if  relief  is  seasonably 
sought. 
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Finally,  the  greater  or  leas  amoont  of  moiatare  eontaiiied  in  the  air 
haa  great  inflaence  upon  human  health.  Dry  air  has  very  often  an  in- 
jnrions  effect  npon  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  the  fact  that  we  breathe 
easier  in  forest  air  is  dae  to  the  greater  relative  moistnre.  In  dry  air 
the  cataneoQS  perspiration  is  increased,  and  more  warmth  is  taken  from 
the  body. 

After  these  introductory  remarks,  we  will  proceed  to  show  the  efifect 
that  forests  have  upon  the  moisture  of  the  air.  As  the  evaporation  of 
water  increases  with  the  increased  warmth  of  the  air,  it  follows  that  the 
absolute  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  must  be  greater  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  and  must  amount  to  more  in  lower  and  warmer  regions  than 
in  those  that  are  higher  and  colder.  We  give  below  the  general  mean 
average  pressure  of  vapor  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year: 


Comparison  of  average  aheolute  moisi%ret  or  pressure  of  vapor,  Jfjf  seasons 

. 

SoMons. 

In  open  lleldB. 

Inwoodlands. 

Oiflbrenoe. 

Wiiittr - 

S.05  Paris  lines 

9.16  Paris  lines 

0.11 

BDTins  ........................ 

3.14  Turis  lines 

3.18  Paris  lines 

C.04 

AntiiiDii  ...................... 

3.16  Paris  lines 

3.3.^  Paris  lines 

0.09 

Rnnunnr . ......... ....^....i.t 

9r81  Pftris lines 

5.80  Paris  lines 

—0.01 

Forests  do  not,  therefore,  during  the  year,  or  in  the  several  seasons, 
exercise  much  influence  npon  the  absolute  moisture  of  the  air.  But  in 
saying  this  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  absolute  and 
relative  moisture.  By  the  former  we  mean  the  amount  of  vapor  contained 
in  a  given  space,  as  for  instance  a  cubic  foot,  which,  although  invisible, 
has  an  independent  pressure  upon  the  mercury  of  the  barometer.  .  It 
cannot  be  directly  read  upon  that  instrument,  but  is  shown  by  observa* 
tions  upon  the  psychrometer,  or  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  and  is 
calculated  from  tables. 

The  weight  of  vapor  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  air  saturated 
with  moisture  increases  with  the  temperature,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Weight  of  taper  in  «  eiMofooi  in  saturaUd  atmosp^i/ere  at  different  temperatures. 


1 

Degrees  (F.). 

Weight  in 
Ttoy  grains. 

Degrees  (F.). 

Weight  in 
Troy  grains. 

Degrees  (F.). 

Weight  In 
Troj  grains. 

0 

0.78 

40 

S.09 
4.88 
&87 
&00 

80 

10.81 

10 

1.11 
1.58 
a.  81 

SO 

90 

14.50 

SM) 

60 

94 

1&88 

30 

70 

The  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  therefore  is  the  capacity  of 
moisture.  The  relative  moisture  is  its  percentage  of  saturation,  dry  air 
being  0,  and  air  perfectly  saturated  100.  By  increasing  the  heat  we 
therefore  rednce  the  percentage  or  relative  amount  of  moisture ;  and, 
the  absolute  moisture  being  the  same,  the  tendency  to  precipitation  is 
greater  in  cool  air,  and  hence  more  in  woodlands  than  in  the  open  fields. 

According  to  Bivenot,  climates  having  an  average  relative  moisture 
below  70  per  cent,  are  denoted  dry^  and  where  over  this  moiaU  A  very 
dry  climate  has  the  percentage  55 ;  moderately  dry^  56  to  70 ;  moder- 
ately moiety  from  71  to  86,  and  very  moiety  from  86  to  100.  An  equal  *^  ab- 
solute" amount  of  watery  vapor  may  be  relatively  moist  or  dry,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature,  and  every  cause  which  in  any  way  tends  to 
raise  or  lower  the  temperature  in  corresponding  degree  increases  or  les« 
sens  the  relative  moistare. 
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Mean  temperature  of  toooded  and  unwooded  toil,  from  the  ataface  of  the 
earth  to  the  d^th  of  four  feet,  or  infiuence  of  the  foreete  upon  the  fiMm 
annval  temperature  qftheaoU. 

The  tables  reealtlDg  from  this  series  of  obserrations  sbov  that  the 
yearly  meaus  of  a  given  location,  at  the  several  depths  obserred,  are 
nearly  coDStant.  The  difference  is  leas  iu  the  forests  than  in  the  fields, 
and  less  at  grealerdepths  than  near  the  surface.  The  mean  temperatare 
diminishes  with  the  depth,  and  is  least  at  4  feet.  The  general  resolts 
are  given  the  following  table : 

Mean  temperaiim  of  the  taiih  bf  (Mwrn*  {BSaammr'i  tealt). 


aMaanuidloiwtion. 
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4IMt. 
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T.Sfl 
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11.18 
-3.13 
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1.SS 
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1.B3 

—  L7» 

11.  M 
11.(19 
-I19S 

g.is 

7.0» 

1.S4 
1,W 
0.M 

4.W 

■.03 

10.73 
-3.33 

1.71 
9.1* 

4.00 

9.00 

—  LOO 

«.» 

-3.« 

e:4S 

&39 

ft,  03 
S.B3 

si  SI 

B.e3 

'-iHUi. 

^"S;u 

'"K^ ■ 

The  relation  between  these  nambers  may  be  readily  shown  by  adiagram : 


Kbh  tsBpentnn  at  Ow  urth  b;  w 


li  dUftnot  depth*  twlaw  tlw  n 
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The  differences  at  the  several  stations  veiy  nearly  correspond  when 
the  annaal  results  of  years  are  taken,  although  circumstances  of  soil 
or  exposure  appear  to  have  had  a  local  influence  in  some  cases.  But  of 
these  causes,  none  is  more  apparent  than  that  of  elevation  above  sea- 
level,  the  average  becoming  cooler  as  the  elevation  is  greater.^  The  ob- 
served differences  between  stations  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Omparisan  oftmnudl  and  tummer  UmperaUtrea  ofatationa. 


StAtiona. 


I 
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Duachlberg.... 

Seeahanpt 

Bohrbrann 
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tiireat4feet(R.). 
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5.84 
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1.63 

a  61 

4.d5 
5.16 
5.0-2 
5.16 


4.85 


s 

I 

ft 

1.68 
3.34 
1.35 
1.50 
1.09 
L63 


1.59 


Sommer  arera^se  at 
alldeptbato4  feet 
(R.). 


•3 


11.48 
13.64 
13.69 
14.38 
ia93 
13.68 


13.44 


lSu74 


I 


&56 
10.39 
10.58 
10.04 
11.11 
10.71 


10.83 


8.08 
3.83 
8.11 
4.88 
8.83 
8.03 


3.81 


Winter  areraiEe  at 
all  dpptfaa  to  4 
feet  (fi.). 


4 

S 


0.78 
1.60 
8.43 
3.33 
8.38 
8:45 


2.16 


aos 


0.58 
1.63 
8.38 
3.30 
8.27 
8.69 


8.14 


0.80 
0.03 
0.05 
0.09 

an 

0.S4 


-  0  03 


It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  laws  that  govern  the  changes 
of  temperature  in  the  soil  are  not  much  affected  by  difi'erences  of  eleva- 
tion. 

By  inspection  of  the  preceding  table  of  temperatures  by  seasons,  it 
will  be^een  that  while  the  deeper  strata  on  the  annual  average  are 
colder  than  the  upi>er  ones,  this  difference  is  very  slight  in  winter  and 
very  considerable  in  summer.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  in- 
fluence of  latitude  would  be  very  sensibly  felt,  as  the  prevailing  temper- 
atures of  hot  and  cold  climates  assimilate  themselves  to  those  of  summer 
and  winter.  Hence,  woodlands  afford  much  greater  protection  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter,  and  the  diffeieuces  should  be  more  sensibly  felt  in 
warm  than  in  cold  countries.  The  relative  warmth  of  soil  in  winter  in 
the  woods,  as  compared  with  open  fields,  may,  perhaps,  in  part  be 
ascribed  to  its  protection  against  cold  winds,  while  in  snowy  countries 
the  detention  of  the  snow  in  an  even  stratum  must  exert  a  notable  in- 
fluence upon  the  temperature  of  the  soil  by  hindering  the  penetration  of 
frost. 

The  cooler  temperature  of  the  deeper  strata  in  spring  may  explain  the 
reason  why  trees  that  send  their  roots  down  deep  into  the  soil,  such  as 
the  oak,  do  not  put  forth  leaves  as  early  as  those  where  the  roots  lie 
nearer  the  surface. 

The  relatively  colder  soil  of  woodlands  in  summer  has  a  close  relation 
to  the  retention  of  water  and  the  maintenance  of  springs  in  wooded 
regions,  although  hinderances  to  evaporation  from  the  soil  and  its  por- 
ous condition  in  woodlands  may  be  the  principal  reasons  for  the  differ- 
ences observed. 

On  comparing  the  earth  temperatures  of  spring  and  fall,  we  find  at 

1  From  observatioDB  made  in  the  Siehengebirge,  BtBchof,  of  Bono,  calcnlated  a  de- 
crease of  warmth  in  the  eoil  of  l^^  (R.)  for  every  6H3  Paris  feet  of  elevation.    From 
observations  made  in  Bavarian  forests,  a  difference  of  1^  (R.)  was  found  in  746  feet, 
while  between  places  of  nearly  the  same  level  a  disparity  vraa  noticed  that  could  not  ^ 
be  explained  except  hi  inequality  of  soil  and  situation. 
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all  depths  to  2  feet  a  greater  difference  between  open  fields  and  woods 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  it  being  lo.02B.at  the  snrface,  (P.79at 
half  a  foot,  (P.52  at  1  foot,  0o.33  at  2  feet,  while  at  3  and  4  feet  the  tem- 
peratures of  autumn  are  higher  than  those  in  the  spring  by  (P.Od  and 
00,40,  respectively. 

The  deductions  of  observations  are  considered  separately  by  months, 
with  a  consideration  of  their  influence  upon  vegetation ;  but  our  space 
does  not  admit  of  these  details.  Their  tendency  will  be  inferred  from 
what  has  already  been  shown  in  respect  to  the  seasons. 

As  regards  the  temperature  at  different  hours  in  the  day,  it  is  found 
that  in  the  open  fields  the  temperature  is  highest  in  the  afternoon 
throughout  the  year.  The  daily  variation  is  greatest  at  the  surface,  and 
it  decreases  with  the  increasing  depth.  At  3  feet  it  averages  but  0^.01 
or  0^02  B.,  and  is  so  slight  as  to  have  bat  very  little  practical  importance. 
These  daily  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  soil  differ  considerably 
with  the  seasons,  being  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter.  They  are 
about  the  same  in  spring  as  in  sammer,  and  become  less  in  autumn.  In 
wooded  soil  the  difference  of  temperature  in  morning  and  evening  at  all 
depths  and  on  the  surface  is  less  than  in  the  open  field.  The  greatest 
difference  is  observed  in  May.  Forests,  therefore,  diminish  the  daily 
variations  of  temperature  and  their  spreading  in  the  soil.  The  daily 
change  is  less  as  the  elevation  above  sea-level  becomes  greater,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


X 


Differences  between  the  temperature  of  saU  in  the  woods  and  the  openfleifds  at  different  elevations. 
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As  to  the  temperature  of  the  earth  in  the  forest  and  in  the  open  fields  to  the 
depth  of  four  feet^  or  the  influence  of  the  forest  on  Hie  warmth  of  the 
earth. 

Experience  has  proved  that  a  warm  soil  is  more  favorable  to  vegeta- 
tion than  a  cold  one.  But  to  better  understand  the  influence  and  im- 
portance of  warmth  in  the  earth  to  the  development  of  plants,  investi- 
gations and  observations  have  been  made  by  8achs,  and  later  by  Bialo- 
blocki,  which  led  to  the  following  results : 

1.  By  increased  warmth  of  the  earth,  the  growth  of  plants,  especially 
in  their  flrst  stages  of  development,  is  hastened. 

2.  Heat  operates  directly  on  the  development  of  the  roots,  and  through 
them  indirectly  upon  the  parts  of  the  plant  above  the  surface,  thus 
affecting  the  growth  of  the  whole  plant.  The  branching  out  and  devel* 
opmeut  of  the  root  is  materially  increased  by  raising  the  warmth. 

3.  The  degree  of  activity  in  the  roots  being  dependent  upon  the  tem- 
perature, the  absorption  of  moisture  follows  in  corresponding  degree. 
If  the  temperature  is  lessened,  the  function  of  the  roots  is  dimini^ed, 
and  at  41^  Fahrenheit  the  absorption  by  some  plants,  as,  for  instance^ 
the  tobacco  and  the  cabbage,  is  insufQcient  to  supply  the  loss  by  evapora- 
tion from  the  leaves,  causing  them  to  wilt,  especially  if  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  A  rise  of  temperature,  on  the  contrary,  increases 
the  absorbent  power  of  the  roots. 
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4.  Increased  warmth  in  the  earth  promotes  the  circalatioQ  of  the  sap 
and  the  evaporatioD  of  water  from  the  leaves. 

5.  Another  indirect  action  of  warmth  in  the  earth,  in  its  inflaeuce 
upon  Testable  life,  is  to  hasten  the  process  of  decny  of  organic  matter 
iu  the  soil,  so  that  plants,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  will  obtain 
more  nourishment  in  a  warm  soil  than  in  one  that  is  cold. 

6.  Difterent  plants  require  diflerent  tenperatures  for  successful 
growth.  Thus  rye  requires  less  heat  than  barley  or  wheat.  But  if  the 
warmth  of  the  earth  exceeds  the  maximum  needed  for  a  given  plant,  a 
diminution  of  growth  is  t^e  consequence.  The  highest  temperature  at 
which  life  can  exist  in  a  root  is  about  105<^  F. 

7.  Upon  the  awakening  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  has  a  very  important  effect  upon  the  germinatign  of  seeds. 
The  various  grains  require  at  least  429  to  45^^,  and  growth  does'  not 
begin  in  most  perennial  plants  until  this  degree  is  reached.  From,  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  several  of  the  functions  of  vegetable  life  do  not  take 
place,  or  act  but  imperfectly,  at  a  low  degree  of  heat  in  the  earth,  and 
the  agriculturist  properly  seeks  the  causes  of  failure  in  crops,  not 
always  in  the  low  temperature  of  the  air,  but  in  that  of  the  soil,  es- 
pecially if  prolonged  in  the  spring.  Since  we  know  that  the  warmth  of 
the  earth  is  of  great  importance  in  the  vital  process  of  plants,  the 
watering  of  house-plants  with  water  warmed  to  blood  heat  has  been 
recommended.  A  striking:  instance  of  the  action  of  artificial  heat  upon 
planMife  is  refiorted  by  Dr.  Aug.  Vogel.^  In  a  garden  at  Munich  two 
beds  of  earth  were  artificially  heated  through  the  whole  summer  by 
means  of  a  perforated  lead  pipe  attached  to  a  steam-boiler  and  burii*d 
four  feet  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  earth  thermometer  rose  to  from  72^ 
to  10(P  F.  The  effect  was  noticed  in  deep  rooting,  but  more  especially 
in  tropical  plants,  some  of  which  grew  to  actual  monstrosities.  By  this 
we  are  reminded  of  the  horticultural  garden  near  Zwickau  (Saxony), 
where  the  artificial  heat  from  burning  coal-mines  is  made  useful.' 

Amount  of  evaporation  firom  a  free  water  surface  in  the  tcoods^  and  in  the 
open  fieldsj  or  influence  of  the  forests  upon  such  evaporation. 

It  is  important,  not  only  in  its  climatological  relations,  as  well  as  in 
a  purely  forestal  stand-point,  to  ascertain  from  exact  observations  a 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  in  the  forest  and  outside 
of  their  influence,  because  it  explains  to  us  many  phenomena,  and  be- 
cause these  observations  add  much  to  the  determination  of  the  physical 
influence  of  the  forest  upon  the  air  and  soil. 

Water  evaporates  at  any  degree  of  temperature.  The  amount  evaj)- 
orated  on  a  given  area  is  governed  by  the  temperature,  as  with  each 
degree  of  temperature  only  a  certain  amount  of  water  can  assume  the 
form  of  vapor.  The  amount  of  evaporation,  therefore,  depends  chiefly 
on  the  existing  temperature,  and  on  tire  amount  of  vapor  already  con- 
tained in  the  air;  next,  on  the  pressure  of  the  air;  still  more  on  the 
removal  of  vapor,  when  formed,  by  currents  of  air;  and  lastly,  on  the 
size  of  the  water  surface  exposed  to  evaporation. 

'  ZeitachHft  des  landmrtluchaftUcken  Vereines,  1872. 

*  In  ibis  conneoiion  we  shonld  not  forget  to  mention  that  observations  npon  the  tem- 
.peratnre  of  the  soil  have  of  late  become  of  more  general  interest  from  a  Bupposed  con- 
nection with  tbe  origin  of  cholera.  To  the  Zeitwhryt  fUr  Biologie  (vol.  iv,  1H68),  Dr. 
Delbmck  remarks  that  not  only  tbe  rooibture  of  tbe  earth  and  movement  of  subterra- 
nean waters,  but  also  tbe  temperature  of  the  earth,  are  causes  for  originatin^r  and 
spreading  this  epidemic  disease,  by  increasing  the  decay  of  organic  matters  in  tbe  soil. 
{Kote  by  Dr,  Ebirmayer.) 

16  F 
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The  evaporation  at  night  is  from  a  third  to  a  half  less  than  in  the 
day  time,  and  by  day  it  is  greater  id  the  sun  than  in  the  shade.  Under 
a  clear  sky,  with  a  north  and  northeast  wind,^  even  the  soil  will  dry 
gaickly.  The  favorable  effects  from  loosening  a  wet  soil,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  rolling  a  light  one,  in  dry  weather,  explain  themselves  irom 
the  above.  The  moisture  evaporated  trom  a  water-surface  is  carried  to 
other  places  by  cnrrents  of  wind ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  moistnre  in 
the  air  is  brought  from  the  sea.  It  is,  under  favorable  conditions, 
returned  to  the  earth  as  snow  or  rain. 

Having  shown  that  the  forest-air,  in  the  yeai^  mean,  is  colder,  and  rel- 
atively moister  in  the  woods  than  in  the  fields,  and  the  force  of  the  winds 
being  much  less  in  the  former,  it  follows  that  in  the  forest  less  water 
evaporates  from  the  ground  than  in  the  fields.  According  to  observa- 
tions in  the  year  185^59,  the  evaporation  from  a  firee  water  surface,  in 
Pans  square  feet,  at  the  several  stations,  amounted  to  the  following,  in 
Paris  cubic  inches : 


* 

1 

SeethMipt. 

Bohrbnuui. 

• 

kreoB. 

Shnoh. 

AU«nflirtlL 

AAcbaffen- 
b«rg. 

In  tbe  fields 

S,64S.OO 
M&OO 

8,587.00 
1,063.00| 

S,  170. 00 
1, 47L  iO 

3,687.87 
1,46433 

9,834.75 
1.956.00 

9,571.00 

Tn  tho  woq4s.... 

• 

Diffarenot 

9;  097. 00 

2,504.00 

1,OOOL90 

t,  903. 04 

1,5W.73 

As  a  mean  general  average  for  all  observations,  the  evaporation  was : 


Ta  the  flold« . . 
In  tbe  woods. 

mfferenoe 


Paris  eabio  inebes. 


3,180.42 
1,163188 


S!;01&S4 


Parts  lines. 


965.03 
90.90 


16a  04 


Hniimeters. 


507.93 
2I5l64 


372.29 


In  the  forests,  the  evaporation  from  a  free  water  surface  was,  in  the 
yearly  average.  64  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  open  fields ;  or  in  other 
words,  where  100  cubic  inches  would  be  evaporated  from  a  square  foot 
in  an  open  exposure,  but  36  inches  would  be  changed  to  vapor  in  the 
woods.  This  reduced  evaporation  in  the  latter  is,  of  course,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  greater  moisture  of  the  soil  in  wood-lands. 

Amount  of  evaporation  from  a  free  water  surface  at  different  seasons. 

Evaporation,  like  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air,  reached  its 
maximum  in  summer,  followed  in  descending  order  by  spring,  autumn, 
and  winter.    The  evaporation  was  most  at  the  most  elevated  station. 

iTbis  is  said  of  Germany ;  bnt  with  na,  the  drying  winds  are  north,  northwest,  west, 
and  especially  in  the  Western  States,  in  summer,  tne  sonthwest.    In  all  cases,  it  may 
l»  stated  as  the  general  mle,  that  winds  coming  ftom  the  interior  of  continents  aro 
dry^  and  that  ocean  winds  are  moist. 
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Evt^oraU&n  ai  Afferent  ieasona,  4n  euUe  contenU  and  de^hB, 


Spring 

Aatamn 

Winter 

ATenge  for  the  year. 


In  onbio  Paris  inches. 


In  open 
flelda. 


1,993.90 
907.63 
810  74 
9ia45 


768.78 


In  woods. 


4Sa54 
39a  67 
903.18 
110,56 


980.74 


Differ- 
enee. 


794.76 
516.96 
407.56 
909.89 


483104 


In  linear  Paris  inches  of  depth. 


In  open 
fields. 


lot.  94 
7.'i.64 
50.89 
96.  IS 


63.65 


III -woods. 


35.71 

39.56 

16.03 

9.21 


S3. 60 


Differ- 
ence. 


66.33 
4&08 
33.06 
16.91 


40.05 


^  o  a 


64.90 
57.60 
66.70 
64.80 


69.90 


1^ 

spring             &arurur        •Atdtunn^         JfZnJttr  \ 

90 
BO 

eo 
ao 
so 

S9 

^j^f^ 

N 

< 

^^H^ 

X 

i^y*^ 

X 

« 

s. 

•••^^^^ 

"^''^v,,,^ 

• 

. 

^_ 

Difference  of  evaporation  in  open  fields  and  in  woodlands  at  different 

The  evaporation  is,  therefore,  four  times  as  great  in  summer  as  in 
winter.  Nothing  could  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  influence  of  wood- 
lands upon  the  evaporation  of  water  than  the  above  figures. 

Clearings  must,  therefore,  accelerate  evaporation  in  a  high  degree, 
particularly  in  summer,  and  most  in  warm  seasons  and  climates,  and 
from  these  facts  alone  we  can  see  the  great  importance  of  the  forests  in 
retaining  the  moistnre  of  the  earth  and  the  abundance  of  springs  dur- 
ing the  warm  seaaon.  A  closer  examination  of  the  above  figures  shows 
farther  the  interesting  result  thxt  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the  forest^ 
at  all  seasons,  is  ainnit  63  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  open  fields.  This  is 
much  more  surprising,  as  we  have  hitherto  shown  that  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  air  in  the  forest,  in  the  annual  result,  is  but  little  below  that 
of  the  fields,  so  that  if  this  evaporation  depended  solely  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  it  could  have  but  slight  iufluence,  especially  in  the 
winter  months.  But  as,  in  fact,  we  find  the  relative  influence  in  winter 
almost  as  great  as  in  summer,  it  follows  that  the  amount  aud  rapidity 
of  evaporation  depend  a  great  deal  more  upon  the  motion  of  the  aiV 
than  upon  the  temperature. 

The  evaporation  of  water  in  the  soil  depends  upon  the  same  factors 
as  those  of  a  free  water  surface,  and  takes  place  generally  in  accordance 
with  the  same  laws.  If  the  process  goes  on  faster  or  slower,  it  will  be 
found  to  depend  upon  the  formation  of  the  soil,  the  degree  of  looseness, 
the  kind  of  covering,  location,  and  force  and  direction  of  the  wind. 
In  these  experiments  the  soil  was  always  saturated  with  water  by 
capillary  attraction,  so  that  only  the  larger  spacescontained  air.  It  was 
not  attempted  to  ascertain  the  evafiorating  power  of  different  kinds  ot 
soil  under  circumstances  otherwise  similar,  but  merely  to  find  the  in- 
fluence of  the  forest  and  the  litter  strewn  upon  its  surface  upon  the 
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• 

evaporation  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  A  comparison  of  resalts  shows 
that  upon  the  whole,  a  stratum  of  soil  half  a  foot  deep,  saturated  witii 
water,  will  farnish  more  aqueous  vapor  to  the  air  than  a  free  water  sar- 
face  of  the  same  area.  At  some  stations,  and  in  some  months,  it  was 
more,  and  in  some  less,  which  is  probably  due  to  differences  in  the 
motion  of  the  air  over  the  surface. 

The  importance  of  the  latter  is  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  with 
decreased  motion  of  the  air  in  the  forests,  the  evaporation  of  water  in 
the  soil  is  always  greater  than  from  a  free  water  surface.  In  the  fi^en- 
eral  mean  the  evaporation  from  the  soil  in  different  months  was  greater 
or  less,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Gnaier  or  le$9  evaporation  from  a  tquarefoot  of  water  than  from  the  same  area  of  eaturaied 

9oil,  in  cuhio  inohee. 


Months. 


April,  186t 
April,  1870 
Mav,  1899. 
May,  1870. 
Jane,  1809 
Jane,  1670 
July,  1809  . 
Jaly,  1870 . 


In 

fie; 


opei 
)Ua. 


1: 


+ 


63.50 
3a  8S 

+106.78 
+  1X14 
18.38 
97.66 
31.99 
6a.75 


Iniroo^s 

withoat 

Utter. 


+10.1 
4-84. 

i 


40.99 
.40 

-15.91 
0.18 
5.00 
-15.66 
-  S.8S 


Months. 


Aupist,  1868  ... 
Aaf^lS^1869  ... 
Aainist,  1870  . . . 
September,  1868 
September,  1860 
September,  1870 
October,  1866  ... 
October,  1860... 


In  open 
fields. 


-101.90 

-  aei 

-  93.96 
-13^.04 
-39.03 

+-97.97 
-f  32.07 
+  51.79 


In  weoM 

wltboos 

Utter. 


+13.39 
+  9.74 

-  4.95 
-33.21 

-  1.73 

-  9.80 
+34. >e 
-19.45 


CompantlTe  eTaporatlon  firom  watar  and  from  satoratod  soil  In  open  fields  and  in  woodlands. 

Influence  offoreata  on  the  evaporation  of  water  from  soil  free  of  litter. 

To  determine  the  influence  of  forests  on  the  evaporation  of  water  in 
the  soil,  independently  of  the  litter,  a  icomparison  was  made  between 
the  amoant  evaporated  from  a  stratum  of  .uncovered  soil  half  a  foot 
deep  in  the  fields  and  a  like  stratum  in  the  forests.  The  average  mean 
shows  that  the  evaporation  in  the  forests  was  less  than  in  the  fields,  as 
follows : 
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Differen4ie  in  ecaparatUm  ofmoMurefroMMiuraied  9oil,  in  eubie  inches  j  from  a  square  foot  of 

eurfaoe. 


Mentlis. 


AprU,  1800. 
April,  1870. 
Iliiy,18e9.. 
Moy,18i0.. 
Jane,  1869. 
Jvne,  1870. 


19a  SO 
146.81 
273.89 
S52.50 
2ta96 
951.20 
Jaly,1868 1  255.77 


> 

s 


11 

9^ 


129.50 
123.69 
92.54 
109.80 
63.52 
97.80 
96.15 


1 


I*  8 


321.00 
27a  50 
365.83 
362.30 
282.78 
349.00 
351.92 


Hontha. 


AQ|Cast,1869..,. 
Ai])niat<.1870.... 
September,  1869, 
Sepi  ember,  1870 
October,  1869..., 
October,  1870..., 


I 


J 

sal 

111 


201.28 
242.50 
202.72 
148  10 
143. 74 
202L42 


75u62 
95.50 
81.04 
31.33 
25.03 
37.  SO 


QUO  g: 


& 


276.00 
331).  GO 
28a  70 
179. 5i 
168.77 
299.92 


Differeooes  betweeo  evaporation  in  open  fields  and  in  woods,  aod  the  effect  upon  evapora* 

tion  firpm  the  removal  of  litter. 


The  above  diagram  represents  the  differences  stated  in  the  foregoing 
table.  The  lower  pair  of  lines  is  from  the  middle  colamn,  and  shows 
the  excess  of  evaporation  irom  naked  soil  in  the  woods  over  the  same 
soil  in  woods  where  the  leaves  and  other  litter  are  allowed  to  remain. 

The  middle  pair  of  lines  (simply  marked  1869  and  1870)  refers  to  the 
first  column  of  the  table,  and  shows  the  differences  between  uncovered 
soil  in  the  fields  and  uncovered  soil  in  the  woods. 

The  upper  pair  of  lines  (also  marked  1869  and  1870)  refers  to  the  third 
colunte  of  the  table,  and  shows  the  differences  between  the  evaporation 
from  uncovered  fields  and  litter-covered  woods. 

The  influence  of  the  forests  upon  evaporation  is,  therefore,  as  great  as 
that  on  a  free  water  surface,  and  in  the  warmer  months — May,  June,  and 
July — ^they  assist  mbr^  in  retaining  the  moisture  than  in  the  other 
months.  The  loss  of  moisture  of  the  soil  in  the  summer  season  of  1869 
(during  the  period  of.  vegetation),  in  the  average  mean,  was,  in  the*for- 
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est,  63,  and  in  the  same  period  in  1870  61  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  open 
air,  a  result  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  inflaence  of  the  forest  on  the 
evaporation  of  a  free  water  surface.  In  some  months  the  evai>oration 
of  moistare  in  the  soil  in  forests  is  one-third,  and  sometimes  even  only 
a  fourth,  of  that  in  the  fields.  The  influence  of  forests  is  especially 
shown  after  a  long-continued  rain,  as  in  August  and  September,  1870. 

Influence  of  the  litter  of  forests  upon  the  evaporation  from  the  soil. 

This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  forestry. 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  it  numerically  two  atmometers  were  put 
up  in  dense  woods,  each  filled  with  half  a  foot  of  earth,  capillarily  satu- 
rated, one  being  covered  with  litter  in  normal  condition  of  leaves  or 
moss,  and  the  other  not  covered.  The  mean  of  all  observations  is  shown 
in  a  subsequent  table. 

Evaporation  from  soil  in  the  open  fields^  covered  with  that  from  litter- 

covered  icood-soil. 

In  a  forestal  and  economical  point  of  view,  it  is  of  great  interest  to 
know  the  influence  which  forests  strewn  with  litter  have  upon  the  re- 
tention of  moisture  in  the  earth.  The  observations  in  this  respect  show 
the  following  oouclusions. 

Evaporation  from  litter'Oovered  wood  aoil  compared  with  that  from  naked  soil  in  the  open 

fieMt. 


• 

April. 

May.* 

Jane. 

Jaly. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

Litter-coTered  irood  iioil : 
1869 

78.00 

309.00 
372.  T5 

321.00 
270.50 

72.32 
7a  50 

43a  15 
43a  8  J 

361  ai 

362.30 

37.48 
01.70 

310.96 
4ia70 

282.48 
349.00 

54.85 
S5.25 

406.77 
394  25 

351.93 
339.00 

32.52 

saos 

309.42 
208.44 

276.90 
179.52 

38.54 
2a  75 

822.  ?0 
8ia67 

»a76 
899.02 

29^00 

1870 

Naked  aoU  of  fields: 

1869 

193L77 

1870 

Differenoe : 

I860 

168  77 

1870 

In  other  words,  the  evaporation  is  from  three  to  eleven  times  greater 
in  the  fields  than  in  litter-covered  woods,  the  general  average  being  7.2 
times  as  great  in  1869,  and  7  times  in  1870.  From  these  direct  obser- 
vations we  are  enabled  to  express  the  following  general  conclusions  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  months  from  April  to  October : 

1.  The  forests  alone,  without  litter,  diminish  the  evaporation  of  water 
in  the  soil,  as  compared  with  the  open  fields  (in  the  mean  of  the  two 
years  observed),  62  i)er  cent. 

2.  The  litter  covering  in  the  forest  diminishes  the  evaporation  still 
further  22  per  cent. 

3.  Forests  and  litter  together  reduce  evaporation  84  per  cent. 

4.  In  litter-covered  forests  the  evaporation  is  60  per  cent,  less  than  in 
uncovered  forest  soil. 

While  in  the  open  fields  100  parts  of  water  evaporate  from  satu- 
rated naked  earth,  the  uncovered  soil  of  woods  yield  but  38  per  cent,  and 
the  lilter-covered  soil  but  15  per  cent.  Or,  calling  the  loss  from  uncov- 
ered wood  soil  100,  the  amount  from  the  same  covered  with  litter  is  40 
per  cent.' 

*  The  relatively  laxge  amonnt  in  May,  as  oompared  with  other  months,  i«  ezphuueil 
by  the  fact  that,  at  the  beginning  of  observations  in  each  year^  the  soil  at  some  sta- 
tions was  not  thoroughly  saturated  with  water. 

s  Observations  made  near  the  Forest  School  at  Nancy  led  to  results  corre8X>onding 
in  the  main  with  those  above  given,  the  amonnt  in  the  .fields  being  about  five  times 
greater  than  in  the  litter-covered  woods. 
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Thas,  by  direct  observation,  it  being  Bhown,  with  cert-ainty,  that  the 
evaporation  in  forests  covered  with  litter  is  very  much  less  Ihau  that  of 
naked  soil  under  like  circamstances,  there  can  be  no  longer  a  doubt 
that  not  only  the  forests^  but  also  the  litter  that  covers  the  surface,  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  retention  of  moisture  in  the  earth  and  to  the  feed- 
ing of  springs.  The  total  mean  loss  of  moisture  in  litter-covered  forest- 
soil  during  the  months  from  April  to  October,  inclusive,  1860,  was  G2 
per  cent.,  and  in  1870,  58  per  cent.,  less  than  in  soil  free  from  litter.  If 
we  compare  these  percentages  with  the  preceding,  we  find  this  most  in- 
teresting result:  that  the  litter  covering  contributes  as  much  to  the  re- 
tention of  moisture  in  the  soil  as  forests  themselves.  In  very  rainy 
seasons  this  influence  is  less  than  in  dry  years.  From  this  it  is  seen 
how  important  it  is  to  retain  a  protecting  covering  of  moss  or  leaves  on 
the  soil,  especially  upon  mountain  slopes,  where,  without  litter,  or  even 
without  woods,  but  very  little  water  penetrates  the  soil,  the  water  for 
the  most  part  running  off  into  the  valleys. 

As  these  differences  are  most  in  warm  weather,  so  they  must  be  great- 
est in  warm  countries. 

Rain-fall  in  the  open  fields  and  in  the  foreste^  and  the  influence  of  foresU 

upon  the  amount  of  rain. 

A  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  precipitation  (rain,  snow,  fog,  and 
dew)  during  the  year  has  a  practical  as  well  as  a  scientific  interest,  be- 
cause not  only  is  the  height  of  mean  water  In  our  rivers  governed  by 
the  amount  of  rain  and  snow,  but  also  the  yield  of  our  crops  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  earth.  Each  plant,  dur- 
ing its  life,  uses  a  considerable  amount  of  water  as  compared  with  its 
weight,  and  this  is  derived'  mainly  from  the  soil.  In  great  drought  the 
plant  either  dies,  or  is  developed  but  poorly,  forming  few  roots  and  few 
leaves  and  seeds.  In  fertilized  soils  it  may  thrive  better,  but  without 
sufficient  moisture  and  its  vital  powers  decline.  According  to  the  careful 
investigations  of  Hellriegel  it  appears  that,  in  sandy  soils  and  in  dry  re- 
gions, the  size  o\  our  crops  depends  more  upon  thei  amount  and  distri- 
bution of  rain  than  any  other  factor.  Although  generally  a  greater 
warmth  of  the  air  acts  lavorably  upon  the  development  ot  plants,  it  cer- 
tainly does  no  service  unless  the  soil  receives  a  corresponding  amount 
of  rain. 

The  action  of  the  water  begins  with  germination,  and  continues  till  the 
formsition  of  the  fruit.  In  the  early  summer  months  the  grass  will 
wither  in  the  meadows,  the  herbs  and  young  plants  will  dry  up,  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  trees  will  droop,  and  the  half-ripe  fruit  fall.  But 
how  suddenly  will  plants  revive  when  a  long-delayed  rain  falls  on  the 
arid  earth  I  The  forester  knows  from  experience  the  injuries  caused  by 
drought.  He  knows  that  forest  vegetation  demands  a  certain  minimum 
of  yearly  precipitation,  which  must  be  relatively  greater  in  varmer  and 
drier  climates  and  soils.  He  also  knows  that  the  growth  of  wood  is 
greater  in  moist  and  moderately  warm  years  than  in  hot  and  dry  sea- 
sons; in  fact,  the  growth  of  forest  trees  and  their  propagation  is  gov- 
erned in  a  very  large  degree  by  the  distribution  of  moisture. 

The  great  claims  which  trees  make  upon  the  moisture  in  the  soil  are 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  they  contain  a  large  amount  of 
water,  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  their  sap,  and  a  part  of  the 
wood  fiber,  cells,  and  other  organic  parts.  Starch,  chlorophyl,  &c.,  are 
saturated  with  water,  it  is  by  its  agency  that  the  functions  of  nutrition 
and  growth  are  carried  on.     This  want  is  greatly  incicased  by  the 
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enormoDS  evaporation  constantly  going  on  through  the  leaves,  &c,  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  especially  in  the  day-time,  which  passes  off  into 
the  air  as  an  invisible  vapor,  and  must  be  j?eplenisbed  from  the  soil 
through  the  agency  of  the  roots,  or  they  wilt  and  die.  The  tree  is,  in  one 
sense,  a  stream  of  water,  which  during  the  growing  season  is  moving 
from*  the  fibers  of  the*  roots  through  the  outer  body  of  wood  into  the 
limbs  and  branches  and  into  the  leaves.  The  forests  thus  withdraw  a 
great  amount  of  water  from  the  soil  and  givie  it  ofif  as  vapor.  In  win- 
ter the  process  is  partially  suspended,  but  still  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  activity  in  the  roots.  They  lay  up  a  supply  of  aliment  in  the  wood 
which  serves  to  keep  them  alive  at  a  time  when  grass  and  herbs  would 
die,  and  from  the  depth  to  which  the  roots  penetrate,  they  are  able  to 
draw  water  from  deeper  strata  which  never  become  dry,  and  may  thus 
be  able  to  endure  the  driest  seasons. 

The  amount^of  water  which  plants  and  trees  need  to  sustain  life,  do 
])enda  mainly  upon  the  f^TOwth  and  evaporation.  The  latter  differs  in 
the  same  plant,  according  to  age,  size,  and  location,  as  well  as  condi- 
tions of  soil,  amount  of  light,  and  motion  of  the  air.  We  have  as  yet 
no  reliable  results  as  to  the  amount  of  water  which  different  forest 
plants  and  trees  under  various  circr.  mstances  lose  by  evaporation.  This 
is  a  subject  which  deserves  our  attention  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
furnishes  a  rich  subject  for  forest-experimental  stations.  While  linger 
found  that  water  would  evaporate  three  times  the  amount  of  a  plant  of 
the  same  surface,  Schleijlen  concludes^  that  a  forest  evaporates  at 
least  three  times  as  much  water  as  a  water-surface  of  like  area.  Ac- 
cording to  Hartig,  a  forest  evaporates  less  than  free  water  or  wet 
earth.  In  hot  sum  mer  days  some  plants  will  evaporate  their  own  weight. 
In  fact,  forests  afford,  and  some  species  of  trees  more  than  others,  a 
kind  of  vertical  drainage  of  water  from  the  soil.* 

With  respect  to  the  relative  amount  of  water  falling  in  the  fields  and 
forests,  it  was  found  uniformly  greater  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
the  former  than  the  latter,  for  the  manifest  reason  that  a  part  was  inter- 
cepted by  and  evaporated  from  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  percentage 
in  the  woods,  as  compared  with  the  fields,  varied  in  different  years  by 
seasons,  from  40  to  90,  being  on  the  general  average  of  all  stations, 
and,  for  the  whole  period,  least  in  spring  and  most  in  winter. 

Percentage  of  rain  and  mow  reacMtig  ihe  earth  at  different  seaaons  in  the  tDoodSf  as  compared 

toith  adjacent  fields. 


Stations. 


Daschlberg.... 

Rpeshanpt 

Froneohof 

Kohrbrunn 

JnhannoAlcrotitz 

Ebrach 

Alteufurth 

Meui 


Spring. 

Sumioer. 

Autamn. 

Winter. 

68 

73 

79 

71 

07 

.    13 

73 

77 

4J 

64 

57 

7d 

63 

00 

bH 

8(i 

79 

84 

79 

75 

70 

67 

73 

81 

64 

en 

68 

62 

73 

78 

73 

75 

Mean. 


71 
79 
59 
83 
78 
73 
66 

72 


^  Baum  und  Waldy  Leipz'Ci  1870,  p.  46.  Mtich  ioformatioo  upon  tbo  movemeDt  of  water 
in  plants  will  be  found  in  ih&Sach?8  Text  Book  of  Botany j  p.  51)6-614,  where  citations  to 
other  anthorities  will  also  bo  found. 

3  Dr.  Ebermayer  proceeds  to  discuss  the  subject  of  evaporation  from  growing  plants 
with  considerable  detail,  citing  many  anthorities.  Our  space  does  not  admit  of  a 
fuller  consideration  of  the  subject. 
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Thefio  results  will  be  found  to  agree  witb  those  obtained  at  other 
stations,  and  the  rute  would  doubtless  apply  to  all  countries  and  to  every 
•period  of  time.^ 

Effect  from  removing  the  litter^  and  the  result  from  large  (Hearings^  upon 

ilie  mouture  of  the  wiL 

The  foregoing  statements  show  how  closely  related  in  a  country,  are 
its  wealth  in  forests  and  water  (as  shown  by  the  great  influence  of  the 
former),  and  the  litter  that  covers  their  surface — to  the  evaporation 
and  moisture.  It  therefore  need  not  surprise  us,  that  springs  and  brooks 
dry  up  or  flow  only  periodically,  and  that  the  mean  height  of  water  in 
rivers  and  large  streams  lessens  when  large  surfaces  are  cleared  np,  or 
that  springs  flow  more  abundantly  and  regularly  when,  by  replanting, 
the  extent  of  forests  is  increased.  The  influence  of  forests  and  of  litter- 
covering  on  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  founded  upon  these  observations, 
may  be  expressed  not  only  in  percentages,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
draw  conclusions  from  small  to  great,  as  they  afford  the  means  for  esti- 
mating the  loss  of  water  in  the  soil,  caused  by  large  clearings  and  the 
taking  off  of  litter  from  any  given  surface. 

.  These  figures  appl^^  only  to  soils  capillarily  saturated  with  water — a 
condition  which  exists  only  alter  heavy  raius.  If  such  a  soil  is  exposed 
to  wind  and  sunshine,  it  dries  up  without  receiving,  as  it  did  from  tbe 
apparatus,  a  flill  supply  from  below,  to  replace  that  which  has  been  lost. 
The  natural  soil  is  therefore  in  a  lens  favorable  condition  for  evapora- 
tion than  in  the  experiments;  but  we  may  feel  the  more  satisfied  with 
our  data,  because  the  comparisons  have  been  made  under  similar  condi- 
tions as  to  saturation,  and  observations  could  be  made  with  greater  ac- 
curacy than  where  the  moisture  was  changeable.  Total  average  evapo- 
ration in  six  months  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Total  evaporation  from  April  to  September,  inclusive^  from  a  iquare  foot  of  surface. 


1M9 

Itf70 

Mean 


In  open  fields. 

Cable  inohca. 

Depth  in 
Inches. 

2,195.60 
S.  153. 61 

15.  S4 
14.95 

3,174.60 

15.09 

In  woods  without  litter 


Cnbio  inches. 


845.08 
84a  99 


847.03 


Depth  in 
inches. 


S.86 
5.89 


5.87 


In  woods  with  litter. 


Cnbio  inches. 


313.71 
353.37 


333.04 


Depth  in 
inches. 


2.18 
9L45 


3.31 


From  this  it  follows,  that  from  an  acre  of  ground  tbe  following  amount 
of  water  was  evaporated  in  six  months  from  saturated  soil : 
From  open  fields,  54,450  cubic  feet  =  3,403,125  pounds  =  1,701^  tons. 

^  Observatioos  made  in  France  by  M.  Fautrat,  and  reported  to  tbe  Academy  of 
Bcitnce^y  showed  that  in  1874,  in  a  dense  wood  of  500  hectares,  a  rain-flange  fixed  on 
the  top  of  a  large  poplar,  received  mnch  more  water  than  one  of  similar  height  300 
meters  beyond  the  bortlers  of  the  woods.  These  experiments,  continued  two  years 
longer,  h:id  confirmed  the  first  results;  and  an  instrument  placed  over  the  Pinus  stflves- 
fH«,  in  a  dense  forest,  at  VZ  meters  elevation,  was  found  to  receive  10  per  cent,  more 
water  than  in  the  fields  at  the  same  height.  "  These  results,"  says  the  reporter,  **  show 
evidently  that  the  pines  have  the  property  of  condensing  the  vapors,  and  this  in  higher 
degree  than  in  leaf-woods ;  the  difference  in  their  favor  being  more  than  5  per  cent, 
wljen  compared  with  observations  made  over  oaks  and  hornbeams."  Hygrometrical 
observations  also  showed  a  considerable  excess  of  moisture  within  the  pine  forest,  as 
well  as  over  it,  as  compared  with  fields,  and  that  the  evaporation  under  pines  was 
considerably  more  rapid  than  in  a  deciduous  forest.  These  results  prove  the  services 
of  pine  woods  on  heated  sands  and  on  soils  where  a  want  of  water  has  rendered  the 
surface  sterile.  lu  such  cases  the  roots  may  often  reach  a  humid  stratum  snfiScient 
for  the  trees,  and  the  atmosphere  receives  a  portion  of  this  moistnre  to  the  benefit  of 
the  agricultural  regions  adjacent. 
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From  woods  without  litter,  about  21,780  cubic  feet  =  1,361,250  pounds  = 
GS0.6  tons. 

From  woods  with  litter,  about  8,700  cubic  feet  =  544,495  pounds  = 
272  2  tone. 

The  preceding  flrares,  which  express  the  mean  of  all  observatiouB, 
and  the  influence  or  the  forests  in  the  whole,  will  vary  of  course  in  dif- 
ferent places,  according  to  extent  of  forest,  its  location,  kind  of  timber, 
and  other  circumstances,  it  will,-  however,  be  found  in  all  cases  that 
the  influence  of  the  forest  on  the  evaporation  of  water  is  greater  than 
on  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  it  is  affected  chiefly  by  the  greater 
or  less  movement  of  the  air.  Daily  experience  shows  that  currents  of 
air  will  increase  evaporation,  and  dry  winds  more  than  those  that  are 
moist.  It  may  be  considerable  even  with  a  very  low  temperature,  in  a 
dry,  strong  wind. 

Belation  of  ike  evaporation  Jram  a  wooded  and  unwooded  soil ;  or  the  influ- 
ence of  the  forest  on  the  evaporation  oftrater  in  the  soil. 

Having  shown  the  differences  of  evaporation  from  a  free  water  surface, 
the  question  follows,  as  to  how  far  the  presence  or  absence  of  woodlands 
may  affect  the  evaporation  from  the  soil.  There  is  no  more  im|>ortant 
question  in  the  climatology  of  forests.  The  results  of  only  the  tull  years 
1869  and  1870  are  available  for  the  study  of  this  question,  and  the 
average  mean  of  these  years  shows  that  from  a  Paris  square  foot  of 
soil  half  a  foot  deep,  saturated  with  water  by  capillary  attraction,  the 
following  results  were  obtained : 
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*  These  observations  can  only  be  made  from  April  to  October,  because  freesiufs  interrupts  the  work* 
Ins  of  the  apparatns. 

Tbo  flgim  s  in  this  table  are  firom  the  meass  as  f^ven  on  pages  304  and  906  of'the  tabular  poitioo  of 
Dr.  Eberfuayer's  work. 

The  effect  of  rains  and  snotcs  upon  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

Of  the  rain  and  snow  that  full  upon  the  earth,  a  part  runs  off  on  the 
slopes  of  the  surface ;  another  part  evai^oratos,  and  a  part  penetrates 
into  the  earth  and  is  distributed  in  all  directions  by  c  ipillarity  and  hy- 
drostatic pressure.    Some  of  the  latter  is  retained  in  the  pore;s  of  the 
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soil,  and  some  sinking  deeper  finally  readies  an  impervious  layer,  and 
again  reappears  in  springs.  Even  in  the  heaviest  rains,  the  water  outei  s 
the  soil  at  first  but  a  few  centimeters  in  depth,  and  alter  the  capillary 
spaces  in  the  upper  strata  are  filled,  the  water  is  absorbed  deeper,  and  by 
hydrostatic  pressure  is  carried  to  greater  depths.  In  cultivated  soil 
where  there  is  water  in  the  ground,  it  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  capil- 
lary attraction.  The  chemical  and  physical  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  kind  of  covering,  has  a  great  infiluence  upon  the  amount  of  rains 
ab^'orbed,  and  of  water  evaporated,  and  these  must  change  considerably 
according  to  the  seasons.  Short,  heavy  falls  of  rain,  especially  on 
slopes,  are  tbuud  to  give  less  water  to  the  soil  than  those  that  are  gen- 
tle and  protracted,  even  if  the  latter  furnish  actually  less  water,  but 
interrupted  showers  wet  the  ground  less  than  continuous  ones,  even  if 
of  greater  amount,  from  the  evaporation  that  takes  place  between 
them. 

Uffect  of  uaodlands  upon  Ozone* 

Observations  were  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  forests  upon  the 
amount  of  ozone  in  the  air,  the  result  of  which  showed  that  there  was 
more  in  the  country  than  in  the  cities,  moi*e  in  4elds  near  the  border  of 
woodlands  than  within  their  shade,  and  more  at  the  level  of  the  tree- 
toi)S  than  near  the  ground.  It  was  most  perceptible  in  winter,  next  in 
spring,  less  in  autumn,  and  least  in  summer.  Ko  dliference  was  observed 
by  Dr.  Ebermayer  between  evergreen  and  deciduous  forests,  but  M.  Fan- 
trat,  in  France,  found  the  amount  of  ozone  somewhat  less  under  resinous 
woods  than  under  dedduons  forests.  The  latter  observer  agrees,  how- 
ever, in  the  statement  that  there  ill  i^ss  within  than  on  the  borders  of  a 
forest.  According  to  the  records  maide  at  the  Bavarian  stations,  ozone 
is  more  perceptible  at  higher  than  at  lower  elevations,  and  was  least  ax>- 
parent  in  the  open  country  at  a  distance  from  forests.^ 

PBrssiA. 

Forest-meteorological  stations  were  established  in  Prussia  and  in 
Alsace  Lorraine  in  April,  1874,  and  the  system,  consisting  of  seven  sta- 
tions inthe  former  and  three  in  the  latter,  is  now  complete.^  Since  January, 
1875,  observations  have  been  published  regularly  every  month,  and  the 
annual  report  for  1875  has  appeared.^    The  observations  are  made  as  in 

^  The  late  Dr.  Charles  Small  wood,  of  Montreal,  weH  known  from  his  careful  meteoro- 
logical studies,  remarked  ooneen*jng  ozone,  that  **  there  is  no  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere appreciable  by  oar  instruments  that  indicates  the  presence  of  ozone  except  the 
presence  of  yajior  or  humidity ''  It  foUows  that  any  cause  capable  of  iucreasiui;  the 
relative  amount  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  tends  to  the  development  of  this  sub- 
stance.—(On  Ojonef  and  on  the  Meteorology  of  the  Vidniiif  of  Montreal,  1857,  p.  8.) 

The  records  of  B^rigny,  of  Versailles,  show  the  influence  of  the  vicinity  of  forests  und 
other  vegetation  on  the  amount  of  ozone.  The  maximum  is  in  May.,  when  vegetation 
is  active,  and  the  minimnm  in  November,  when  the  decomposition  of  the  dead  1«  aves 
and  plants  is  the  greatest. — {Fox  on  Ozone  and  Antozone,  p.  100.) 

Individuals  are  sent  to  the  i>ine  forests  of  Prussia  and  other  countries  in  order  that  they 
may  breathe  the  hij^hly  ozonised  exhalations  of  the  ooniferie.  The  beneficent  effects 
of  such  a  residenoe  in  pulmonary  affections  may,  perhaps,  be  due  to  some  extent,  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  turpentine  diffused  through  the  air. — {lb.,  113.) 

*  Three  new  stations  were  to  be  established  in  ISTG-^TT.  In  the  selection  of  places, 
Are  was  taken  that  the  soil,  aspect,  aod  general  character  of  surface,  and  in  the  wood- 
laud  stations  the  timber-growths  as  to  age  and  kind,  should  be  as  nearly  alike  as  pos- 
sible. 

^  Jahr»herickt  Wber  die  Beohaohtungs-Ergehnisse  der  im  Eonigrmdi  Preueten  und  in  dm 
Reichslanden dngericiiteien  fSratUch-meieorologiechenStationen.  Berlin,  1677,  pp.91.  The 
report  for  1676  has  not  come  to  our  notice,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  pub- 
lisned. 
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Bavaria,  at  two  places  at  each  station,  the  open  fields  and  under  wood- 
land shade,  and  twice  daily,  at  8  a.  m.  and  at  2  p.  m.  They  include 
records  upon  the  tem[>erature  of  the  air  at  1.5  meters  above  the  earth 
and  at  the  heiprht  of  the  tree-tops,  humidity,  evaporation,  rain  and  snow- 
fall, temperatore  of  the  soil  at  the  surface  and  at  the  depths  of  0.15, 0.3, 0.6, 
0.9,  and  1.2  meters }  also,  barometer,  direction  and  force  of  winds,  kind 
and  amount  of  clouds,  and  general  characteristics  of  the  day.  They  also 
include  notices  of  all  meteorological  phenomena  observed,  and  records 
of  first  appearance  of  flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  and  other  events  in  animal 
and  vegetable  life  that  depend  ui)on  the  seasons.  The  arrangement  of 
instruments  and  mode  of  taking  observations  are  entirely  similar  to  those 
in  Bavaria,  as  already  describe,  with  the  exception  of  those  relating  to 
loose  materials  upon  the  ground  in  the  woods,  and  the  temperature 
within  the  body  of  the  trees,  which  are  omitted,  while  observations  are 
added  for  obtaining  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air  at  the  level 
of  the  tree-tops. 

These  observations  are  too  recent  to  afford  important  results,  and  but 
one  of  the  stations  the  first  year  |^ives  results  through  the  entire  period. 
The  thermometers  are  of  the  centigrade  scale,  and  metrical  measures  are 
adopted  throughout  These  observations  are  under  the  direction  of  Dr; 
A.  Mlittrich,  professor  of  experimental  physics  and  meteorology  in  the 
Eoyal  Forest  Academy  at  Neustadt-Et>erswalde. 

SOHE  BESULTS  OF  ONE  YEAR'S  OBSERVATION  (1875)  AT  THREE  PBUSSIAK  FOREST 

STATIONS. 

[Tbe  Btfttions  in  the  foUcrwIoic  tablet  are  dMgneted  by  nvmbers,  ae  follows : 

1.  Friedrickirod^  latitude.  51°  SS' ;  longitude,  98o  M'  east  i  elevatioD,  353  meterik 

3.  HoUerath.  latitnde,  50o  37|' ;  longitnde, 34o Sf  east;  doTation.  613  meters. 

3.  Carltb&rg,  latitade, &0<>  Sd' ;  loDgltnde,  34^ 9  east:  eleyatlon,  690  aaeters. 

The  Umber  at  station  1  was  beech,  65  to  85  years  old;  and  at  8  and  3  pines,  45  years  old  ] 

Temperaturet,    (Centigrade.) 


Months. 

In 

openflelda. 

In  woods,  at  1.5  meters 

faiRh. 

In  woods,  at  tree-tops. 

1. 

9L 

3. 

8. 

3. 

1  (8  me* 
ters). 

8(8|me- 
teis). 

3  (11  me- 
ters.) 

Jannarr 

0.45 

-  5.05 

-  0.60 
7.56 

13.68 
17.53 

lasi 

90.58 

14.50 

&07 

0.19 

-3.81 

L37 
-.  3.85 

a6i 

&S5 

13.70 

15.67 

16.15 

18.10 

14.97 

6.13 

1.57 

-  1.18 

-  3.65 

-  9.03 

-  3.70 
4.31 

13.44 
ia34 
16.80 
ia37 
11.58 
4.11 

-  1.47 

-  7.01 

0.24 

-4.99 

-0.37 

7.93 

13.30 

16.16 

16.67 

ia65 

ias7 

4.86 

a8i 

-8.91 

1.18 

-  4.18 
0.06 
7.34 

1^33 
14.31 
14.68 
17.89 
13.85 
5.56 
1.39 

-  L45 

-3.87 

-  P.OQ 

-  4.01 
3.87 

10.61 

17.  M 

15.88 

ia73 

9.72 

a56 

-1.73 

-  6l89 

0.50 

-  4.88 

-  a37 
7.61 

ia3i 
laso 

17.93 
19.39 
ia08 

4.86 

a77 

-  Jt71 

1.23 

-  4.24 
0.01 
7.93 

13.45 
14.58 
14.97 

mos 

14.04 
5.51 
1.16 

-  L41 

-  a36 

February 

Marob 

-  a37 

-  a  15 

Anril 

4.51 

Mav 

13.15 

■r**j 

Jnne 

iao5 

Julv 

ia39 

Aa<;nst. 

iai3 

Seotember 

11.55 

October 

4.15 

Noveoilxr 

December 

-  1.44 

-  a66 

liean 

7.58 

7.68 

5.06 

a97 

a89 

4.27 

7.16 

a87 

5.16 

By  compariug  the  above  observations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference 
between  fields  and  woodlands  was  more  considerable  in  the  growing 
months,  and  for  the  general  average  of  the  year,  the  woods  were  cooler 
than  the  fields,  except  in  the  winter,  when  the  woods  were  warmer  than 
the  open  fields. 

The  temperature  at  the  tree-tops  was  in  most  cases  above  that  of  the 
air  below,  and  the  difference  was  much  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
It  is  to  be  farther  noticed  that  the  range  of  difference  was  considerably 
most  with  respect  to  the  beech  woods,  and  from  June  to  September^  the 
greatest  difference  appearing  in  August. 
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Jbaolute  moisturs. 

(Millimeters.) 

Months. 

In  open  fields  at  1.5 
meters. 

In  woods  at  1.5  meters. 

In  woods  at  tree-tops. 

1 

3 

3 

1     . 

S 

3 

1 

8 

3 

JftfinitrT 

4.54 

3.94 

4.09 

5.38 

&30 

11.19 

13.16 

18.81 

9.35 

6.28 

4.68 

3.79 

4.78 
3.13 
4.26 
4.88 
7.96 
9.57 
ia70 
11.99 
9.10 
6.38 
5i06 
4.30 

3.59 
3.35 
3.40 
4.76 
7.23 

ia75 

10.35 

ias8 

7.49 
5.90 
4.0:) 
2.95 

4.54 

3.93 

4.06 

5.89 

&23 

11.27 

11.69 

13.08 

9.49 

6.28 

4.80 

3.76 

4.88 

4.21 
4.96 
7.78 
9.54 
10.57 
11.95 
9.  .13 
6.46 
5.13 
4.28 

3.57 

2.38 

a35 

4.71 

7.38 

ia84 

10.64 

ia93 

7.51 

5.91 

4.09 

9:97 

4.55 

2.95 

4.07 

5.81 

8.15 

11.19 

11.63 

13.  (;6 

9.57 

6.33 

4.81 

3. 79 

4.81 
3.23 
4.25 
4.98 
7.92 
9.61 
10.60 
12.00 
9.34 
6L34 
5.04 
4.23 

3.58 

If*bra»ry . ................. 

S.3G 

March 

3.88 

Aoril 

4.65 

May 

7.01 

JOBO - 

10.37 

July 

iao7 

August 

10.46 

September 

Ootober  

7.46 

5.87 

November. ................ 

4.03 

Deoember 

2.96 

Mean 

7.12 

6l93 

6L11 

7.12 

6.86 

6.19 

7.11 

6.86 

6.01 

Belatwe  moisture. 

(PerceDtages.) 

Months. 

In  open  fields  at  1.5 
meters. 

In  woods  at  1.5  meters. 

In  woods  at  tree-tops. 

1 

3 

3 

1 

8 

3 

1 

3 

3 

Jannarr 

98.7 
93.6 
90.1 
69.3 
78.3 
76.3 
76.8 
72.0 
75  9 
93.3 
94.3 
95.9 

91.9 
89.7 
86.4 
68.5 
69.3 
73.9 
7a5 
7^.7 
73.5 
87.9 
94.5 
97.1 

96.4 

97.1 

94.3 

76.0 

67.4' 

70.0 

78:5 

68.9 

713 

93.0 

94.6 

96.4 

94.3 
93.5 
88.6 
67.9 
73.5 
82.6 
88:9 
81.3 
83.4 
9:1.5 
95.3 
96.3 

94.6 
94.0 
88.6 
66.1 
73.1 
79.0 
84.5 
84.8 
7a5 
99:0 
96.5 
97.8 

97.8 
90.3 
94.1 
83.7 
76.6 
73.0 
79.4 
77.9 
•    88.3 
96.0 
97.3 
9&9 

98.9 
93.0 
89.0 
68.0 
78.1 
80.6 
78.7 
77.8 
80.3 
94.3 
95.3 
95.6 

93.8 
95i5 
01.2 
67.0 
74.2 
78.7 
83.3 
83.1 

7ao 

90.9 
96.5 
96.9 

94.7 

Fe  ^maiy 

9a8 

March..*...... 

86. 6 

April 

73.0 

May 

66.1 

Jane 

67.9 

July 

78.7 

Angnst 

6d.4 

September 

7i5 

October 

91.6 

November .'.......... 

9:).  5 

Deoember 

96.7 

Miwn 

83.4 

81.9 

83.5 

85.9 

85.7 

87.9 

84.9 

RS.8 

81.5 

It  appears  from  the  foregoiag  tables  that  bat  very  slight  difference 
appears  between  the  absolute  moisture  of  the  field  and  woods,  the  devia- 
tion in  no  case  amounting  to  a  millimeter  of  pressure. 

Bnt  with  the  relative  moisture,  the  case  is  different,  the  greater  per- 
centage l>eing  in  favor  of  the  woods,  and  tbe  summer  months.  It  will 
be  farther  seen  that  there  are  two  minima  of  relative  moisture,  one  in 
April  and  the  other  in  August,  the  intervening  period  being  somewhat 
higher,  but  not  so  high  as  in  the  winter  months. 

Evaporatum,    (Millimeters.) 


Months. 

In 

open  fields. 

In  woods. 

Diiferenoe. 

1 

8 

S 

1 

S 

3 

1 

3 

3 

Jfinnarv. ........^ 

11.8 

9.3 

14.8 

39.4 

50.6 

68.0 

55u8 

53.6 

49.5 

15.5 

P.O 

7.0 

3.4 
6w8 
l:iO 
38.9 
40.8 
41.0 
38.6 
37.8 
30.8 
13.3 

9:3 

2.7 

5.7 

4.9 

11.3 

30.3 

4?.  5 

56.6 

41.6 

54.9 

98.5 

10.4 

6.3 

1.8 

5.6 

5.4 

&1 

86.5 

86.3 

81.7 

17.7 

8^5 

16.9 

5.6 

4.4 

8.9 

5.1 

4.1 

6.8 

83.1 

80.8 

19.7 

13.8 

16.6 

19.4 

10.3 

4.3 

0.7 

1.3 

J.  5 

4.6 

10.8 

lao 
8a4 

18.1 

83.3 

11.5 

3.1 

1.1 

0.5 

6.3 

3.9 

6.7 

18.9 

84.4 

46.3 

37.9 

31.1 

33.6 

9.9 

4.6 

4.1 

—1.7 

8.7 

6.2 

16.8 

19.4 

81.3 

81.3 
10.8 

ao 

—1.9 
?.0 

8.4 

r  ebmary 

3.4 

March... 

"  6.6 

April 

19.4 

May 

3a5 

June ^ 

Jidy 7. 

88.8 
83.5 

Anjinst ; 

September 

31.6 
3.').0 

Ootober 

8.3 

Xoyember 

5.  t 

DocMnbf'r 

0.7 

Total 

384.3 

S71.8 

305i0 

163.5 

143.6 

131.8 

380.6 

187.6 

184.7 
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These  results  strongly  confirm  the  fact  shown  by  the  Bavarian  records 
as  to  the  extraordinary  increase  of  evaporation  in  summer,  and  the  great 
excess  of  its  amount  in  the  open  fields,  as  compared  with  woods. 

JRain  and  maw  falU    (Millimeters). 


Months. 

In< 

open  fields. 

In  woods. 

Dlifoience.' 

1 

9 

3 

1             9 

3 

• 

1 

* 

9 

3 

Jfttinarv.. ................. 

46.4 
93.7 

3a6 

44.6 
66.8 
80.5 
54  4 
49.8 
69.0 
73.1 
114.0 
56.8 

149.0 
9S.0 
90.9 
13.6 
63.1 

115.0 

197.6 
05.1 
69.4 
57.4 

167.9 
75l3 

06.5 
57.0 
54.3 
94.1 
68.4 
61.0 

935.9 
G9.0 
CdO 
99.8 

104.7 
74.3 

95.9 
99.5 
36.5 
51.5 
57.4 
4«;5 
35.6 
43.3 
54.6 
lOSLO 
61.0 

195.3 
95.7 
90.6 
3.7 
:5.9 
49.0 

133.5 
60.4 
3.1.4 
3a9 

194.4 
50.5 

85.4 

77.1 

51.6 

16.7 

30.6 

31.1 

176.0 

59.1 

60.4 

119.7 

100.5 

89.8 

ai 

—1.5 
16.1 
8.1 
15.8 
93.1 
11.9 
14.9 
10.6 
18.5 
10.1 

—5.1 

16.7 

— a7 
a3 

9.9 
97.9 
66.0 
64.1 
34.7 
36.0 
90.5 
69.8 
15.8 

lao 

Fcbniarv 

— 9Il1 

March.. .................... 

9.7 

Aoril 

7.4 

Mnv 

37.8 

Jnnd 

99.9 

,lnlv 

50.9 

A a^st  ................... 

10.5 

ReDtembeik 

7.6 

October 

—19.9 

Xovfimbdr... .............. 

4  » 

December 

—15.3 

Totfl] 

711.6 

1.06L6 

075.9 

581.9 

701.6 

891.0 

130.4 

3G0.0 

199l7 

Sdow.  ....•«■•••.  ..••■..... 

110.4 

13&9 

999.9 

199.5 

109L4 

S13.8 

•^19.1 

3SL8 

—90.9 

*  The  miniiB  sign  in  these  oolunns  shows  that  there  is  an  excess  ia  the  woods,  as  oompofed  with  the 
fields. 

The  amount  of  pecipitation  that  reaches  the  ground  appears  from  this 
table  to  be  very  considerably  less  in  the  woods  than  in  the  fields,  with 
two  or  three  notable  exceptions  from  causes  not  shown.  This  difference 
is  somewhat  unequally  distributed,  but  on  the  whele  much  greater  in 
the  summer  months,  aa  will  doubtless  appear  more  clearly  when  the 
average  of  several  years'  observations  can  be  shown. 

SWITZEBLANB. 

Comparative  observations  in  fields  and  forests  in  the  canton  of  Berne^ 

Switzerland. 

A  series  of  meteorological  observations  was  began  in  January,  1869, 
at  three  different  stations  ip  the  canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Tcantonsforstmeistery  the  conditions  of  placing  and  time 
and  mode  of  observing  the  instruments  being  alike.  At  each  station  one 
set  of  instruments  was  in  the  open  fields,  and  the  other  in  the  woods,  as 
in  the  observations  above  described.    The  stations  were  as  follows: 

l.Interlaken  (Briickwald  Forest):  elevation 620 meters;  timber torcft, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  observations  was  about  50  years  old ;  eleva- 
tion of  place  for  observing  temperature,  &c.,  of  tree  tops,  15  meters. 

2.  Berne  (L5hrwald  Forest) :  593  meters  above  sea  level ;  timber  red 
■fir^  which  in  1869  was  about  40  years  old.  Elevation  of  place  for  observ- 
ing temperature,  &c.,  of  tree  tops,  9  meters. 

3.  Pruntrut  (Fahywald  Forest) :  450  meters  above  sea  level ;  timber 
heechi  which  in  1869,  was  50  to  60  years  old.  Elevation  of  place  for 
observing  temperature,  &c.,  of  tree  tops,  14  meters. 

The  observations  included  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  breast-high, 
and  in  the  woods  at  the  tree  tops ;  percentage  of  moisture,  extremes  of 
temperature,  temperatupe  of  the  soil  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  at 
depths  of  0.3,  0.6,  0.9,  and  1.2  metres  below,  amount  of  rain  and  melted 
snow,  number  of  rainy,  snowy,  and  cloudy  days,  and  prevailing  direc- 
tion of  the  winds.    Apparatus  was  provided  for  measuring  evaporation 
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and  percolation  of  water,  bat  we  are  not  aware  that  the  resnlts  of  either 
of  these  have  been  published  except  irregularly.  The  temperature  of 
trees  wasalso  observed  by  placing  thermometers  in  holes  bored  at  breast- 
high  and  in  the  tree  tops  at  the  height  of  15  meters  at  the  first  station, 
at  9  meters  at  the  second,  and  at  14  at  the  third. 

Besides  these  instrumental  stations,  observations  upon  the  periodical 
phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  &c.,  were  established  at  over 
50  stations  in  the  canton,  whose  elevations  were  ascertained.  These 
observations,  both  instrumental  and  phcenological,  have  been  continued 
since  1869  without  change,  the  former  being  published  monthly  and  the 
latter  annually.  Those  relating  to  temperature,  moisture,  and  rain-fnil, 
are  of  most  interest  in  our  present  inquiries,  and  in  the  absence  of  pub- 
lished generalizations,  we  have  calculated  from  the  monthly  reports  of 
eight  years^  (1869  to  1876  inclusive),  the  ibllowiug  mean  results: 

I — Mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  breast  height  and  in  (he  tree  tops.   (Centigrade), 


MooUkt. 


Jamuury... 
Pebroaiy.. 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

Jnly 

Aoj^st  •  •  -  • 
September. 
October.... 
IfoTember 


December 


T 


Place  of  ob- 
aervatUuL 


Fielda 

Wooda 

Tree  tope 

Fielda 

Woods 

Tree  tope 

FieldB 

Wooda 

Tree  tops 

Fielda , 

Wooda 

Tree  topa 
Fielda. ...V. 
Woods 

Tree  topa 

Fielda 

Wooda 

Tree  topa 

Fielda 

Wooda 

Tree  topa 

Fields 

Wooda 

Tree  topa 

Fielda 

Wooda 

Tree  topa 

Fielda 

Wooda 

Tree  topa 

Fielda 

Wooda 

Tree  topa 

Fielda 

Wooda 

Tree  tops 

Fielda 

Wooda 

Tree  topa 


1.  Interlaken  (lorcb). 


9, 

00 


^ 


—  0.17 

—  0.31 
v0.3S 

9.15 
1.74 
8.07 
5.49 
4.93 
.1.48 
ia99 
10.31 

lasi 

13.99 

13.10 

12.96 

17.34- 

15.03 

16.17 

tK).86 

10.38 

19.64 

laea 

17.29 

17.66 

16.61 

15.17 

1&76 

10.34 

9.41 

9.7d 

3.64 

3.31 

3.35 

—  0.78 

—  0.88 

—  0.93 


9.93 
9.13 
9.3d 


ii 

p  8 

Sao 

ga 


1.93* 
3.10* 
9l0«« 
5.441 
5.491 
6.041 
&1S< 
7.8.» 

a30> 

19.641 
U.79» 
1S.33> 
17. '.0» 
15.85' 
ia28' 
19l09F 

iaoo» 

18.39^ 
83. 341 
31.  OU 
31.33* 
21.f5» 
19.03' 
19.63' 

ia25« 
ia74« 

17.64» 
13.07« 
11.96« 
19. 39* 
5.70* 
5.63* 

aoo* 

a  37* 
3. 37* 

aio« 


10.50* 

9.68» 

10.01* 


POD 


*  a 


—  3.46« 
-a8j» 

.4.09* 

—  1.05' 

—  1.50' 

—  1.58' 
1.951 
1.361 
1.431 

a4o» 

a  01* 

a  16* 

iLai« 

9.98« 
7.94* 
14.64* 
13. 89* 
13.4fr» 
la  40» 
16.52» 
16. 79» 
Ifi.  0.V 
]a35* 
15.57* 
14.54* 

iai4* 

1X37* 

a4ii 

7.70» 

a  001 

1.60* 
1.93* 
1.57* 

—  &00* 
-5.05' 
k-4.93» 


a44* 

a86* 


8.  Berne  (red  fir). 


00 


Boo 

Is 

gs 


T 


-  1.51 

-  1.57 

-  8.13 
0.!>3 
0.54 

.  0.16 

4.53 

a  74 

3.33 

ia51 

9.45 

9.94 

ia73 

18.7-2 

13.53 

17.33 

iao7 

ia81 
91.04 
19. 63 
)D.55 
ia87 
17.73 
17.49 
16.27 
14.86 
14.  :0 
9.43 

ass 
an 

8.86 

aos 
9.43 

-9.36 

-  3.28 

-2.81 


a  84 
a  54 
ao9 


0.74* 
0.93* 

o,esif 
5.531 

4.6di 
4.871 
7.47* 
a  73* 
«.01» 
10. 711 
11. 041 
1«.05» 
ia96' 
15.58» 
15.54' 
19.]3> 
ia45» 
17.92* 
83.401 
21.  Ill 
81. 331 
81. 0*!* 
19.97* 
19.38* 
17. 91* 
17.09* 
1&44> 

lain* 

11.07* 

10.86* 

a  77* 

a  43* 

4.68* 

a  41* 
a  18* 
ao«* 


laoo* 
a  84* 
ao5* 


8  s 

Boo 


3s 


•  a34* 

•  a  21* 

.6.90* 

.a7(i' 
■  aso' 
-asy 
a63» 
a  161 
a35> 
a  86* 

7.5sl» 

a82* 

10.98* 

a  80* 

9.65* 
14.35* 
ia43* 

ia76» 

17.96' 
ia43' 
10.36' 
ia29* 

ia54« 

14.85* 
14.18* 

laso* 
ia54* 

7.1g» 

a  601 

a  07* 

.  a  82* 

0.08* 
-0.78* 
-7.53* 
-7.43* 

.a56> 


a5o* 

7.94* 
7.28f 


3.  Prantrat  (beech). 


i 


a  31 

0.83 

a  64 

1.96 
1.65 

ao4 

4.45 
4.17 
4.5t 

laii 

a  95 

lasi 

ia93 

13.03 

ia55 
iao5 

111.75 
20.55 

laoi 
laos 
ia53 
laosH 

17.51 
16.16 
14.6a 

ia8i 
a  78 
a  97 
a  13 
a45 
a  03 
a  34 

.  l.OL 

-a  83 
.  a  29 


a  51 
a  70 

D.83 


it 


ioD 


•SI 

jga 


a33' 
a  28* 
a63* 
a  381 
a  881 
a  731 
7.35* 
a  93* 

7.46* 
13.05* 
11.841 
ia62i 

ia83' 

14.75* 
ia51» 

ia77« 

17.46* 
18.07* 
81.601 

laosi 

20.701 
20.66* 

la  lb* 
iao7» 
iao9* 
ia88* 

17. 77* 
12.38* 
ILli^ 
11.10» 

a  87* 
a  6-8* 
a  85* 
4.77* 

4.37* 
4.53* 


ia8i* 
a  41* 
aoo* 


2^ 
p  3 
%^ 

poo 

a 
Si 


—  4.59* 

—  4. 43* 

—  a99* 

—  a  69' 

—  aw 

—  a  48' 

0.35» 

a  131 
a72» 

7.33« 
7.13* 
7.36* 

la  ii« 
a  16* 
a  CO* 
la  60* 
ia29« 
laoo* 

17. 42' 

la  54' 
iat?b' 
laafe* 
jao7« 
laoe* 

13  95* 

laso* 
ia63* 

7.461 

a73» 

7.03' 

—  a.'B* 

—  a-w* 

—  a  39* 

—  4. 9f«« 

—  4.81* 

—  4.19» 


a  .'la* 

7.91* 

a53> 


11969.  «187a  »187U  « 1872.  » 1873.  •1874.  » 187a  •187a 

>  The  retnns  fbr  l^orember,  1870,  are  waotiDg,  and  the  reanlts  txt  that  month  accordingly  em- 
br»oe  bnt  aevni  ycin. 
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(lanJ,,. 

a.  B.ni6  (red 
flr). 

3.  Prno-nit 

<lx«h). 

Mnlhi. 

1 

i 
i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

IftSfl 
-Ctfll 

I1.41 

lis 

-aw 

-0.00 
-0.3* 

-0.58 
+0.08 

DG1 

-aoa 

:|| 

+ftl8 

-fO.-^ 

Ei 

87 
4> 

tIJS 

4S::::::;:::::;::::::;~::::;::;:;:::::::::::::; 

+0.W 

-a  45 

+0.7S 

-^ea 

'-" 

-0.M 

-o-ei 

It  nppears  from  an  examination  of  tbia  Cable,  tbat  except  in  the  xrioter 
months  the  mean  temperature  of  the  woods  is  uniformly  less  than  in  the 
fields,  and  that  it  is  in  most  cases  in  snmmer  cooler  near  the  groand  of 
!)  forest  than  in  the  tree  tops.  The  greatest  difTereiice  was  observed  in 
Jaly,  except  in  the  fir  fbrest  of  Berne,  where  the  difiereoce  was  most  in 
April,  both  near  the  groand  and  at  the  trect  topa.  The  greatest  sym- 
metry of  cnrves  (when  theso  quantitiea  are  drawn  npon  a  diagram)  oc- 
cars  in  the  beech  forest.  Id  all  cases  December  is  warmer  near  the 
ground  of  a  forest  than  iu  the  fields,  and  here  but  little  difTerence  occnrs 
between  trees  of  differeot  kinds.  A  great  and  sodden  decrease  of  differ- 
ences in  September  and  October  is  observed  in  all  cases. 


X  below  Ike  neu  at  otm  flelda,  at  Ihres  ^vlw  at 
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in.-— Ifem  iemperakare  of  ike  trees,  above  or  Mow  ike  mean  temperaiure  of  ike  air  i»  ike 

woods,  at  tke  place  of  obeervation,^  (Centigrade)* 


Montlii. 


February 
Hsroh... 
April  ... 

Ifiiy 

JniM 

Jnlj 


BeptemlMr. 
October... 
November 
Deeember 


Plaeer  of  ob- 
BerratloiL 


BroMt  high. 
Tree  topn  . . . 
Breoet  nigh. 
XTQe tope  •. 
Breast  high. 
Tree  tope... 
Breest  high. 
Tree  tope... 
Breast  high. 
Tree  tope- •• 
Brbasthigh. 
Tree  tope... 
Breast  high. 
Tree  tops.. 
Breast  high. 
Tree  tope-.. 
Breast  high. 
Tree  tope... 
Breast  high. 
Tree  tops... 
Breast  high. 
Tree  tops... 
Breast  nigh. 
Tree  tops... 


high. 
Tree  tops... 


1.  Ihterlaken  (htfch). 


~aS3 

-fOLlO 

-a  61 

-I.  IB 

-aT7 

—I.  TO 
— t57 

—1.91 
—1.01 
—ft  09 
—1.15 
-8.36 
— I.S4 
-1.90 

ML 
85 

—1.06 

+a31 

— aeo 

+t8d 

-«.oi 
+a54 

-0.37 


—0.93 
— LOl 


4-0.70 
--0.53 
-.0.97 
--0.94 
-0.07 
—0.19 
—0.79 
-0.41 
—1.13 
-fl.03 
—1.99 
-0.bt 
— LS9 
—a  71 
— aes 
—a  49 

— 0.S1 
—0.56 
+0.87 
—0.94 
-4-1.  IS 
--a  45 
--1.58 
+  1.13 


—0.77 
43 


-L48 
-0.40 
-1.87 
-7.94 
-1.50 
—7.90 
— 9L15 
—7.39 
—3128 
— *75 
— 9L66 
—1.59 
—9,75 
—1.71 
—ft  06 
-LSft 
— L07 
—LOO 
— Oi36 
— 3L63 
-a  61 
—6.94 

-ass 

— 6L66 


-1.14 

—a  30 


ft  Benie  (red  fir). 


I 

I 


-a  51 
+aio 

-1.78 

-a  56 

— L71B 
— 0l96 
—ft  89 
— L90 
— ftM 
—LOl 
-ft  73 
— L57 
—ft  99 
— ftOf7 
—ft  88 
— L8S 
-ft  46 
-L79 
— L94 
—a  73 
—4.49 
— L61 
+a44 
+a73 


—LI 


89 


|i 

Boo 

I 

OS  - 


+a» 

+0.74 
-0.76 
+0.09 
0.00 
-0.15 
—ft  14 
—0.95 
— L35 
-L98 
—ft  91 


—ft  98 
— L91 
-180 
— L53 
-LOl 
-LOO 
—0.14 
— 0.3» 
+0.40 
+0.96 
+3.11 
-fi.94 


LOO 
19 


0.09 
a  13 
4.08 
0.95 
ft  59 
L71 
3.79 
ft  53 
&71 
ft  54 
9.50 
ft  94 
3.34 
3.08 
4,M 
ft  50 
&t4 
ft  73 
1.81 
LIO 
1.96 
L05 
88 
L76 


-ft  11 
-L88 


3.  Prontraft  (beeoh). 


S 

00 

s 


+0.93 
—0.03 
-a  08 
-0.15 
—a  79 

-a  44 

— L31 
—0.83 
— L47 
-L16 
— L75 
— L97 
—LOl 
— L42 
— L66 
— L98 
— L55 
— L31 

—ass 

—0.65 
—0.93 
— L99 

+ai3 


— LIO 
69 


+L01 
-^.83 
--3.97 
--0.53 
--0.34 
-a  67 
—0.93 
a  00 
—a  83 

-a  60 

— L99 

—a  74 

—0.64 

—a  88 
—a  95 

-LOS 
—0.99 

—a  63 

-hai3 

—0.19 

-i-a93 
-fa  49 

+3.63 
+L50 


-ass 

—0.27 


-ft  01 

-a  63 

-L19 
-L95 
— L34 
— L90 
— L97 
— L49 
-ft20 
— L89 
-ft  36 
— L55 
—ft  33 
— L8S 
— L97 
— L61 
— L63 
— L66 
—0.87 
— L14 
—a  66 
—a  65 
-^30 
— L19 


—ft  39 

—0.94 


*  In  preparing  this  table  we  haye  taken  the  dlflbronoe  of  the  tomperatare  within  the  trees  at  breast 
high  and  tbat  of  the  open  air  at  the  same  heights  The  tompenitiuea  in  the  tree  tops,  within  and  witb- 
•at  the  treoi  aie  also  shown. 


17  P 
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The  {acta  sfaown  ia  the  preceding  table,  vben  redoced  to  grapbio  rep< 
FeaeiitatioD,,appear  as  follows : 


H««i  ttaftmtan  of  tbe  tnaa  abnn  or  btlov  tha  meui  tempantm  of  the  lir. 

'  In  these  resolti  we  observe  a  greater  regularity  and  less  differences 
in  the  beecb  than  in  either  of  the  coniferons  species,  apparently  due  to 
differeoces  in  their  coDdactors  of  beat,  rather  than  an  external  cause.  It 
does  not  appear  but  that  the  exposures  were  alike  and  that  the  external 
conditions  were  essentially  the  same. 
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IVn^Differaioe  of  mean  teuq^enUMre  of  %\»  Mil  tit  Aa  v>oo^  abam  or  'bdo/w  Xkai  at  similar 

'  wpihM  in  the  ojj^  fields,    (Centigrado). 


Monthfl. 


jMioary  .. 
Pebnury. 
March.... 

April 

Kay 

Juno 

July 

August... 
September 
October... 
Norember 
December. 


Stationa* 


Interlaken  (larch) 

Berne  (red  fir) 

Proiitrai  (beeob) 

iDttrrlaken  (larob) 

Berne  (red  fir) 

Prnntmt  (beech; 

Interlaken  (laroh) 

Berne  (red  fir) 

Prantnit  (beech) 

Interlaken  (laroh) 

Berne  (red  fir) 

Pmntrat  (beeob) 

Interlaken  (larob) .'..... 

Berne  (red  flr) :... 

Prantrot  (beech) 

Interlaken  (Ivoh) 

Berne  (red  flr) 

Prantmt  (beech) 

Interlaken  (laroh) 

Berne  (red  flr) 

Prantmt  (beech) 

Interlaken  (laroh) 

B.-me  (red  ilr) 

Prnntrnt  (beech) 

Interlaken  (larch) 

Borne  (red  flr) 

Prnntrnt  be«oh) 

Interlaken  (laroh) 

Berne  (red  fir) 

Prantmt  (beech) 

Interlaken  (laron) 

Berne  (red  flr) 

Prantmt  (beech) 

Interlaken  (laroh) 

Borne  (red  flr) 

Prnntrnt  (beech) 

Interlaken  (laron) 

Bene  (red  fir) , 

Pmntrat  (beech) 


Depth  of  soil  at  wbioh  temperatures 
were  obaerved. 


+0.03 
—0.03 
-fO.87 
—a  56 
--0.40 
—0.53 
—8.10 
—3.01 
— 139 
-».D0 
—4.37 
— L79 
—3.79 
—4.05 
—4.50 
—4.56 
—4.37 
-A  30 
—4.80 
—4.56 
—3.73 
—3.89 
—4.08 
—4.78 
—3,57 
— :i45 
—3.78 
-1.60 
—1.40 
—1.68 
—0.87 
-0.38 
—0.93 
—0.09 
+0.96 
+0.46 
—9.91 
— 9.31 
—9.40 


S5 

•I 


+0.74 
--0.44 
--0.0^ 
+0.19 
—0.07 
—0.03 
—a  51 
—9.09 
—0.66 
—1.45 
— aOL 
—1.05 
—9.94 
—4.53 
—9.16 
— 3L03 
—4.88 

-a  13 

—3.31 
-^.18 
-3.59 
—2.79 
-4.54 
—3.03 
—2.98 
—3.53 
—9.23 
— L4I 
—9.19 
-1.90 
—0.94 
—0.56 
—a  39 
+0.40 
•H.31 
+0.08 
—1.96 
—9.54 
— L46 


3 

a  o 


0. 

15: 
t2: 


1.65 
K37 

o.ro 

+0.79 
.-0.19 
L05 
•0.15 
—9.18 
-.0.44 
—0.53 
— 3.»8 
—0.74 
-1.19 
—4.78 
— LTO 
— L99 
—5.43 
—9.99 
—2.01 
^6.00 
—3.99 
—2.16 
—5.19 
—3.93 
—1.90 
—4.09 
—2.29 
—1.21 
—9.36 
—1.39 

—a  18 

-0.59 
-0.67 
+0.49 
+a31 
—0.14 
—0.84 
—3.55 
—1.39 


il 
II 


+0.63 
-  -0. 08 
--0.21 
+0.78 
—0.07 
+0.13 
+0.18 
—1.92 
—a  23 
—a  33 

—a  93 

—0.85 
—a  99 
— 4.P6 
—1.85 
—1.78 
—5.76 
—3.02 
— 2L90 
—6.38 
—3.76 
—2.13 
—a  76 
—3.46 
—1.89 
—4.73 
—2.65 
—1.27 
—9.90 
—1.64 

+a73 

—0.94 
— «.69 
—0.30 
—0.04 
—0.08 
—0.76 
—3.11 
—1.48 


a-9 


n 


+0.96 
+0.01 
—0.90 
+0.48 
—0.08 
).0d 
-0.35 
—1.67 
—0.46 
-0.41 
—3.97 
—0.81 
-0.77 
—3.88 
—1,59 
— L63 
—5.17 
—9.50 
-1.9.^ 
—5.80 
—3.16 
—2.09 
—ft  33 
—9.89 
—1.59 
—4.49 
—2.51 
-1.47 
—3.03 
—1.74 
-0.76 
-^1.93 
—1. 01 
40.16 
—0.19 
—0.40 
—0.93 
— ^96 
— L54 


Upon  comparing  the  nmnbers  in  this  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  t*he 
winter  months  the  soil  of  the  open  fields  is  almost  invariably  colder  than 
iu  the  woods;  bnt  that  in  snmmer,  the  difference  is  very  considerably 
changed,  the  soil  of  the  woods  at  all  depths,  and  with  all  kinds  of  tim- 
bers observed,  being  mnch  cooler  than  that  in  the  fields.  The  difference 
at  the  first  and  third  stations  was  much  greater  at  the  surface,  and  dimin- 
ished with  the  depth.  This  range  of  difference  is  almost  invariably 
greatest  in  Aagast,  and  it  disappears  very  rapidly  in  the  autumnal 
months.  As  in  the  case  of  the  temperatures  of  the  open  air,  the  differ- 
ence increases  and  diminishes  more  regularly  with  the  beech  than  with 
either  the  larch  or  the  fir.  In  all  cases,  with  but  a  single  exception,  the 
difference  increases  steadily  to  its  maximum,  and  then  again  declines. 
The  exceptional  instance  is  that  of  the  surface  temperature  at  the  Berne 
station,  where  the  mean  of  eight  years  gives  a  difference  of  4.27  in  April, 
4.05  in  May,  and  4.56  in  Jane. 
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(l)  =  iibvIiiIed';iieH;  llKI  =  ntDnU(<D.) 


Bone  (nd  fir). 

PniDtnit  (bMcbj. 

Msnttk 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

BI.M 

aft  03 
eo.8i 

44.67 

«.T7 

W39 
B3.M 

tt.K 

ta.  11 

«1.7« 
71.68 
TSiM 

SLM 
MM 
89.33 

i.tn 

5.M 

115 

-ass 

SB.  57 

ei.n 
bIm 

ee!i7 

79.13 

WTS 
M.30 
M68 

W,S3 

ee!i3 

77.  «• 
7S.40 
76.  N 

70,48 

vin 

•4.03 

1.M 

10.  M 
10.36 

B.«3 

,    ■'■*' 
13.  K 
7.18 

3^10 

8K.88 
KI.4I 

CG.IU 

70.  3S 
69.  M 
7D.0* 

ra.63 

7».M 

70.  aa 

81  3S 

ei:9a 

80.61 

88.70 

71.  IB 

74.  M 

3.7* 

7&34 

KLBO 

7.4fl 

78.19 

aL35 

Tbese  qa»Dti£ie8  may  be  represented  to  tbe  eye  as  follova : 


The  excess  of  moistare  in  tbe  Btmospbere  of  woodlands  in  somner, 
and  in  evergreen  foreats  at  all  seasons,  is  made  qnite  apparent  from  this 
t4ble  and  the  graphic  illustration  that  accompanies  it.  Tbediflferenee 
observed  in  the  fir-forest  in  winter  wonld  be  more  probably  due  to  the 
obstrnotion  offered  by  the  winds  than  to  any  effect  due  to  organic  life, 
as  might  oceur  at  a  season  of  active  growth  when  evaporation  would 
Bqpply.jome  excess  of  JBoi8taxe_to.tbe  air. 
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YI.— Mean  itptk  of  nUnmdmtlMtww.    (Hillimetera). 


Bena  (Md-Ii). 

PnintRit  (bwili). 

Montha. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

83.3 

ias!i 

«tHS 

Ke.3 

113.8 

8H 

ma 
isoio 

«.8 

,'t1 

43.0 

1TO.0 

is 

TLB 

ma 

US 

843 
«l,0 

1; 

31.3 

Bn.fl 

3*.* 

86.0 

inio 

1W),< 

13a:  a 

so.s 

70.3 

IS! 

6513 

S.» 

I>««LlbOT ., 

11.4 

^~ 

I,H1.S 

1,381.8 

139.B    l,3SM.e 

1,008.1 

aso.5 

l,B8<L8 

1, 5018 

ma 

The  effect  of  folia^  Id  intercepting  a  part  of  the  rains,  more  espe- 
cially in  Bnmmer  (in  decitlnona  foreste),  becomes  quite  apparent,  when 
the  namerioal  quantities  are  drawn  upon  a  diagram.  Here  Sfcain  we 
observe  the  perennial  effect  of  evergreen  foliage,  in  which  the  difference 
betieeen  different  seatona  in  a  fir-forest  is  quite  small  as  compared  with 
either  of  the  decidnons  falnds  represented,  and  the  U>tal  amount  of  this 
difference  Is  at  ail  times  greater. 
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FRANCE. 

In  April,  1866,  meteorolo^cal  observations  were  commeuced  by  Pro- 
fessor Matbiea,  of  Nancy,  at  two  forest  stations  and  at  an  agricultnral 
station,  witb  the  view  of  determining  facts  concerning  evaporation,  rain- 
fall, &c.,  and  the  influeoce  which  a  wooded  or  tinwooded  conntry  has 
upon  the  moisture  received  from  the  air.^ 

In  an  article  published  in  1874,  eight  years  after  these  observations 
were  commenced,'  Professor  Mathieu  remarks  that  the  results  com- 
pletely confirm  those  made  at  Asschaffenbnrg : 

These  observatioDB  haye  shown,  as  to  that  station,  that  the  mean  temperatnre  of  the 
air  at  1.5  meters  above  the  soil  is  at  all  seasons,  and  especiaUy  in  summer,  lower  within 
the  woods  than  in  the  fields,  and  consequently  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  %t 
the  air  in  forests  is  below  that  of  the  open  conntry.  The  difference,  howcTer,  is  not 
large,  and  in  1872  did  not  exceed  0^.51  of  the  centigrade  scale.  At  Aasohafienbnrg, 
the  results  of  several  years'  observation  make  the  difference  0^.78. 

The  results  of  evaporation  are  not  less  remarkably  coincident.  The 
French  report  of  evaporation  from  an  open  Surface  of  water,  within  and 
without  the  woods,  in  1872,  showed  the  proportion  as  37  per  cent. — the 
German  station  as  36.  The  evaporation  from  a  free  water  surface  is  the 
same  as  from  a  surface  of  native  soil  saturated.  A  covering  of  dead 
leaves  has  the  same  protecting  influence  on  the  soil  as  dense  growth  of 
trees. 

The  results  near  Nancy  still  further  agree  in  showing,  that  woodlands 
exert  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  evaporation  than  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  and  the  soil,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  evap- 
oration and  humidity  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  greater  or  less  agita- 
tion of  the  air.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  covering  of  leaves,  and  of 
screens  to  check  the  action  of  the  winds. 

It  is  further  noticed  that  a  wooded  conntry  tends  to  increase  the  pre- 
cipitation of  atmospheric  moisture,  most  sensibly  in  sloping  and  mount- 
ainous regions,  and  that  on  plains  this  effect  is  scarcely  appreciable ; 
and,  lurtbermore,  that  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  rain  is  intercepted  by  the 
foliage  of  the  trees.  The  amount  differs  much  between  forests  of  dififer- 
ent  kinds,  and  in  beech  60  years  old  it  was  found  to  be  but  17  per  ceut. 
Here  again  the  observations  at  Nancy  confirm  the  principle,  although 

^  The  stations  were  located  as  follows : 

Cinq-7?ran6he8 ;  on  a  platean  380  meters  above  sea-leTel,  tn  the  midst  of  the  vast  for 
est  of  La  Haye,  which  crosses  the  chain  of  Jurassic  hills  of  lower  oolite  traversing  the 
department  of  Meurthe  from  north  to  sonth.  Two  udometers  were  placed  to  measure 
the  amount  of  water  that  feU  under  the  different  conditions  there  found.  The  first 
was  placed  in  a  forest  (lightly  cleared)  of  hornbeam  and  beech  41  years  old,  and  coo- 
sisted  of  a  receiver  throngh  which  passed  the  trunk  of  a  tree  of  average  size,  and 
with  a  surface  equal  to  that  covered  by  the  tree- top.  It  showed  exactly  uie  depth  of 
water  which  reached  the  ground,  either  from  the  leaves  or  their  intervals,  or  from  the 
trunk,  with  whatever  irregularity  it  might  be  sifted  by  the  covering.  The  other 
udometer  was  placed  about  200  meters  from  the  former,  in  the  middle  of  a  cleared 
place  several  hectares  in  extent,  and  at  a  distance  from  eviary  object  that  could  hinder 
o];^odify  the  rain-fall.    It  was  of  the  ordinary  construction. 

BelU-Foniaine ;  240  meters  above  sea-level,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  open  from  south 
east  to  northwest,  on  the  border  of  the  forest  platean  of  La  Haye,  at  only  2  kilometers 
from  Meurthe.  The  woods  are  like  those  of  the  former  station,  71  years  old.  Two 
instruments  for  measuring  the  evaporation  were  placed  here,  exactly  comparable  as  to 
size  and  mode  of  conscruotioB,  and  300  meters  apart  ^  one  in  the  onen  fields,  and  tho 
other  in  the  woods.  Rain-gauges  were  also  placed,  of  the  usual  form.  The  evapo- 
rating basins  were  filled  to  an  equal  depth,  ana  at  the  end  of  a  month  irere  measured 
to  determine  the  changes,  deductions  being  made  for  rain-fal)«  ' 

Amancej  an  agricultnral  station ;  16  kilometers  east  of  Cinq-Tranches,  and  of  equal 
altitadoj  remote  from  forests  of  any  notable  size.    Its  rain-gauge  was  of  the  usual  fbrm. 

^Beme  des  Eavx  et  For4t8,  May,  1974,  p.  165.  See  also  the  A^M4t4(nvl(fgique  of  th^ 
QbQfirvatory.ol  Paris,  whecA  Jbhfi.ftunaatreiialtfi.8f9  pohliehed* 
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from  differences  of  forests  the  amoant  of  rain  was  redaced  bat  12  to  13 
percent. 

Observations  for  determining  the  effect  of  woodlands  npon  the  climate 
are  also  made  at  the  experimental  station  and  School  of  Forest  Guards 
at  Barresy  the  results  being  reported  to  the  general  of&ce  of  the  serviee, 
and  to  the  observatory  at  Moant-sonris. 

Observations  upon  Uie  rainfaU  ma4e  under  the  direction  of  the  Marshal 

VaUlant 

In  1866,  two  series  of  observations  were  made  npon  eight  rain-ganges 
in  the  Crown  forests  of  Fontainebleaa  and  Oonards,  with  the  view 
of  determining  the  inflnence  of  a  covering  of  woodland  upon  the  amount 
of  rain  reaching  the  earth.  There  were  four  gauges  at  each  place, 
of  which  one  was  exposed  freely  to  the  open  air,  and  the  remaining 
three  under  woods  of  different  kinds.  These  observations  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Revue  des  Eaux  et  ForStSj  and  in  the  Atlas  M4tSorologique  of 
the  Imperial  Observatory  of  Paris  for  1867.  Instead  of  giving  the  actual 
rain-fall  in  the  woods  we  give  the  difference  between  this  and  the  amoant 
falling  in  an  open  space,  as  this  element  jds  the  one  of  chief  importance 
in  these  studies : 

BiUnfall  in  open  fields  and  in  woods,    (Millimetera.) 
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Foreatf  of  Qonards,  near  Yeraailles. 
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*  The  rain-gaoee  at  Gonards  was  not  established  nntil  Febraary  93.    The  marshal  expressed  an  li^ 
tebUop  of  eatabUshing  two  other  sets  of  obserrationa,  bat  we  are  not  aware  tb»t  this  was  done. 

Comparative  observations  of  M.  Fautrat. 

This  observer  has  communicated  on  several  occasions  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  the  results  of  comparative  observations  made  by 
him  at  stations  8  kilometers  apart,  and  as  follows : 

Deoiduoas  forest  of  Hallette,  France,  108  meters  above  tide» 
Scotch-pine  forest  of  Ermenonville,  U2  meters  above  tide. 

So  far  as  we  have  met  with  these  records  they  extend,  when  combined, 
over  a  period  from  Jane,  18X6,  to.OctoJi)er,  ISJTy  giving  in  all  two  entiie 
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years,  and  a  part  of  a  third  year,  from  Jane  to  October  inclasive.  The 
means  by  months  combined  for  this  period  give  the  following  results  at 
1,4  metexs  above  the  gronnd : 

Mean  iiffarmoet  ^f  tem^^a^tt  (etewfii  €pm/Uld$  and  w»ds»  (Cent^rade.) 
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It  would  appear  from  this.that  pine- woods  have  generally  greater 
effect  in  cooling  the  air  near  tiie  surface  than  leaf-woods,  but  these  ob- 
servations have  not  been  continued  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  any  very  definite  results* 

SWEDEN. 

During  the  two  years,  the  Swedish  Government  has  ordered  the  es- 
tablishment of  scientific  stations  at  Upland,  in  Scania,  in  the  southeast- 
ern part,  and  at  Skasaborg,  with  the  view  of  studying  the  influence 
which  forests  exert  upon  the  surrounding  country,  by  registering  cli- 
matological  and  meteorological  observations.  We  have  seen  no  results 
of  these  observations. 

Tbere  are  understood  to  be  comparative  observations  going  on  at 
other  places  in  Europe,  but  we  are  unable  to  state  particulars. 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  STOBM-ABEAS  OVEB  FOBESTS. 

With  respect  to  storms,  it  is  now  quite  well  established,  that  they  are 
coincident  with  areas  of  low  barometric  pressure,  which  are  often  many 
hundred  miles  across,  and  when  oval,  usually  longer  from  north  to  south. 
These  low-areas  generally  move  eastward  in  north  latitudes,  and  upon 
an  average  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  The  air  itself  does  not  travel  with 
them,  any  more  than  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  tides.  There  is  an 
inward  tendency  of  the  winds  towards  an  area  of  low  barometer,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  earth's  motion,  these  might  be  towards  a  central  point; 
but  in  fact,  their  course  is  more  or  less  oblique^  generally  from  3(P  to 
6(P  from  a  radial  line,  and  iu  northern  latitudes  always  toward  the 
right. 

These  areas  of  low  barometer  are  not  always  stormy,  and  over  a  wide 
arid  region  might  not  be  cloudy.  But  they  are  generally  attended  with 
cloudy  weather,  and  when  the  conditions  are  favorable,  with  rain. 
These  circumstances  depend  upon  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  as  this  varies,  the  width  of  cloudy  or  rainy  area  is  constantly 
changing.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  is  found  to  increase  from  below  upward,  to  the  level  where  clouds 
form,  and  to  diminish  above  this,  to  the  highest  limit  of  the  clouds. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  are 
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dry,  except  as  npwfurd  carrents  may  carry  moist  air  from  below,  and 
that  rain-falls  are  mostly  derived  from  low  doads  that  have  derived  their 
moisture  frt>m  the  earth  near  by  K  It  is  accordingly  foand,  that  the  rain- 
fall may  increase  or  diminish  in  amount,  as  these  storm-areas  move  along 
over  moist  or  dry  regions.  With  respect  to  these  effects,  the  statement 
is  made'  that  ''the  rapidity  of  movement  is  a  physical,  qaestion  that 
cannot  yet  be  solved  nnmerically,  but,  in  general,  it  is  known  that  for 
the  same  temperature,  the  moister  the  air  or  the  greater  its  relative 
humidity,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  of  a  general  diminution  of  pres- 
sare  or  temperature  in  inducing  condensation  and  a  further  fall  of  the 
barometer." 

From  these  facts  it  follows,  that  as  extensive  areas  of  woodland,  over 
which  the  air  is  relatively  more  humid  than  over  open  fields,  present 
the  conditions  most  needed  for  the  precipitation  of  rain,  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  areas  of  low  barometric  pressure,  their  presence  tends  to  diminish 
this  pressure  and  the  temperature,  both  of  which  imply  the  further 
formation  of  rain.  ''  Wherever  the  moister  air  exists,  there  the  conden- 
sation will  take  place  the  more  rapidly,  there  the  barometer  will  also 
fall  the  most  rapidly,  and  thither  the  storm  will  be  strongest  driven. 
Oreat  storms  naturally,  therefore,  move  more  rapidly  up  towards  the 
lakes,  and  hang  tenaciously  over  them,  and  move  slowly  away  from 
them."'  It  is  found  that  the  lowest  barometer,  in  a  passing  storm-area,  is 
felt  after  the  rain  has  begun  to  fall,  and  that  ^  the  presence  of  a  surface 
area  of  dry  air  is  oftentimes  sufficient  to  dissipate  these  storms,  or  to 
cause  them  to  retire  into  the  cloud-regions." 

DESIGNATIONS  OF  CLIMATE  :— INCLINATIONS  OF  SUBFAOE. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  a  definition  of  degrees,  in  speaking  of  the 
character. of  a  climate  in  its  reference  to  sylviculture,  and  to  this  end 
the  following  terms  are  specified,  by  an  approved  writer  upon  forestry:^ 

Warm  cliTnates  are  those  in  which  the  olive,  the  fig,  and  cork  tree  will 
grow  spontaneously. 

Mild  elinuites  produce  the  vine,  the  almond,  and  the  peach  in  the  open 
air,  with  full  success,  as  also  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  and  culinary  vegeta- 
bles. Acorns  and  beech-nuts  grow  in  great  abundance  every  two  or  three 
years. 

In  temperate  dimates  fruit-trees  and  garden  vegetables  generally  thrive 
well.  In  the  forest  we  see  all  forest  trees  growing,  except  such  as  are 
limited  to  warm  climates.  Acorns  and  beech-nuts  abound  once  in  six 
or  eight  years. 

In  rude  cHmatee  the  cultnre  of  fruit-trees  and  delicate  garden  vegeta- 
bles is  diftlcnit.  In  the  forest,  resinous  trees  more  abound,  and  years 
of  fruitful  growth  of  acorns,  &c.,  are  rare. 

In  very  rude  oMmaies  buckwheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal 
harvests  that  come  to  maturity.  The  prevaling  kinds  of  timber  are  the 
firs,  the  larch,  the  birch,  and  the  beech,  but  the  latter  is  almost  always 
poorly  developed.  In  plains,  these  designations  sufficiently  characterize 
the  general  climate,  as  respects  forests,  and  we  shall  but  rarely  have 
ooeasion  to  mention  exceptions  of  temperature  in  certain  districts. 
Upon  mountains,  however,  everything  depends  upon  elevation  and 
exposure,  on  account  of  the  modifications  which  they  produce,  and  we 
may  pass  through  every  degree  in  rising  a  few  thousand  feet. 

'Ciroalar  of  Signal  Office,  War  Department,  entitled  FracUcal  use  of  MeteorologiaU 
Beportt  and  Weaiker  Maps,  p.  25. 
*J6.,  p.  3S. 
•/5.,  p.  32. 
*  C<mn  tPJmenagenmt  de8  lbrd»,  5y  K  NanquetU  (1860),  p.  12. 


^66         ASPECT,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS   UPON  FOBEST-GEOWTH. 

Writers  npon  forestry  adopt  the  foUowinp^  as  a  proper  definition  of 
inclined  surfaces : 
A  gentle  slope  is  from  level  to  1(P  of  elevation. 
A  somewhat  steep  slope  from  10^  to  20^. 
A  steep  slope  from  2^  to  34^. 
A  very  steep  slope  from  36^  to  45<^. 
An  escarpment  45^  and  upwards. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  climate  of  plains  is  more  uniform  than  that  of 
Bioantains,  bat  this  depends  upon  elevation,  prevailing  winds,  and 
proximity  to  large  bodies  of  water.  The  latter  have  an  equalizing 
tendency,  and  the  choicest  frait-regions  of  the  country  owe  this  excel- 
lence  to  the  protections  thus  afforded  against  premature  blossomiog. 

If  such,  we  have  examples  in  the  fruit-belt  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  MichigaOy  the  southern  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the 
region  around  the  southern  end  of  the  interior  lakes  of  central  and 
western  New  York. 

The  influence  of  aspect  upon  the  growth  of  trees,  depends  something 
upon  the  prevailing  winds  and  Other  causes.  But  soil,  slope,  and  other 
conditions  being  otherwise  the  »ame|  we  may  state  the  effects  of  aspect 

.  approximately  as  follows : 

JUis  nortliem  aspect  receives  no  sun,  or  but  obliquely,  according  to 
the  angle  of  elevation.  The  winds  are  colder  and  dryer,  and  generally 
in  the  growing  season  not  strong.  The  soil  retains  its  moisture,  BXid 
the  growth  of  vegetation  is  rapid.  The  trees  retain  a  more  regular 
shape,  and  their  tissues  are  softer.  The  timber  is  therefore  not  as  strong, 
but  it  is  very  well  adapted  to  manufoctnring  purposes.  The  later  veg- 
etation on  a  north  slope  delays  the  opening  of  buds,  and  reduces  ^e 
risk  from  late  spring  frosts ;  but  from  the  late  hardening  of  summer 

,  growth,  some  injury  may  occur  firom  freezing  in  winter.  The  snows 
lie  longest  on  this  slope,  which  very  materially  favors  forest  growth. 

'  The  starting  of  a  forest  by  seeding  is  more  easily  secured  on  a  north 
.slope  than  any  other.  It  was  on  a  northern  slope  only,  that  forest 
seeds  sown  upon  the  damp  snows  in  the  works  of  replanting  the  mount- 

Mu  regions  of  the  Alps,  by  the  French  Government,  were  found  to 
succeed. 

The  eastern  aspect  receives^  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  In  the  cool 
morning  hours,  and  the  temperature  and  light  are  moderate.  The 
winds  (in  the  United  States)  are  often  damp,  especially  in  winter,  and 
the  trees  seldom  become  loaded  with  ice,  except  when  the  eastern  winds 

:  are  blowing.  The  soil  holds  its  moisture  fairly,  and  the  timber  grows 
well,  and  acquires  medium  qualities  that  adapt  it  to  the  greatest  variety 

♦  of  uses. 

The  southern  aspect  receives  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  light 
and  heat  are  both  intense.  It  is  liable  to  winds  and  storms^  and  to 
erosion  from  rains,  because  from  the  heat,  a  protecting  growth  of  herbage 
is  less  liable  to  be  found  on  the  soil.  The  trees  have,  on  the  whole,  a 
slower  growth  and  less  regular  form,  but  the  timber  is  firm,  heavy,  and 
strong,  well  adapted  for  building  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Seeding 
•an  seldom  be  secured  on  an  open  exposure  to  the  south  in  a  warmcUmatei 
and  trees  must  usually  be  set  and  attended  with  greater  care* 

On  the  western  slope  the  sun  shines  obliquely,  but  in  the  hottest  hours 

'#f  the  day,  and  in  our  Western  States,  vegetation  is  most  exposed  to 

•drying  southwesterly  winds.    The  soil  is  liable  to  become  dry,  and  tim- 
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ber  is  of  relatively  slower  growth  and  of  inferior  shape,  bat  the  quality 
in  the  main  is  good. 

These  differences  are  often  bnt  shades  that  wonid  at  times  be  scareely 
observed,  especially  in  isolated  hills;  bat  at  other  times  wonld  be 
strongly  marked,  especially  where  a  long  trend  of  hills  or  monntains 
gave  these  influences  their  full  efiect ;  and  wonld  be  most  apparent  when 
the  slopes  in  this  case  are  north  and  south,  when  the  diflbrences  amount 
to  contrasts  that  would  attract  the  notice  of  a  casual  observer. 

TBUPEBATTJBE. 

Although  particular  species  of  trees  have  their  limits  of  endurance 
and  zones  of  greatest  development,  determined  by  the  prevailing  tem- 
peratures, their  extremes,  succession,  and  changes,  perhaps  quite  as 
much  as  by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  there  are  no  points  within 
our  territory,  excepting  in  Alaska  and  above  the  timber-line  of  our 
mountains,  in  which  the  temperature  of  itself  would  forbid  the  growth 
of  forests,^  There  are  vast  treeless  tracts  and  arid  regions,  where  trees 
cannot  be  made  to  grow,  but  this  is  rather  from  want  of  moisture  than 
from  any  excess  or  deficiency  of  heat.  In  fact,  in  tropical  countries 
where  the  greatest  heats  .prevail,  there  is  the  greatest  luxuriance  of 
forests,  where  the  humidity  is  abundant. 

But  the  temperatures  adverse  to  one  species  may  be  favorable  to 
another,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  aims  of  forestry  to  determine  these 
limits  of  possibility  and  zones  of  best  conditions,  in  order  that  we  may 
avail  ourselves  of  every  chance  of  success  and  avoid  every  risk  of 
failure. 

The  effects  of  temperature  depend  less  upon  their  annual  mean  degree, 
or  even  upon  their  e^^tremes,  if  seasonable  and  not  of  long  continuance, 
than  upon  their  fluctuation,  especially  in  winter  and  early  spring.  The 
endurance  of  frosts  in  plants  and  trees  depends  very  much  upon  the 
state  of  vegetation,  whether  in  activity  or  repose.  A  multitude  of  her- 
baceous plants  are  killed  down  by  frost,  at  any  time  during  their  grow- 
ing season,  but  their  roots  when  perennial  will  endure  the  severest  cold 
of  winter  without  injury.    It  is  the  same  with  many  trees,  which  are 

Txbe  *'  timber-line/*  or  limit  of  forest  growth  amone  the  Bocky  MoontaiDS,  is  foand 
at  an  elevation  of  from  eleven  to  twelve  tbonsand  feet  above  sea-leveL  The  timber 
rapidly  disappears  within  a  vertical  range  of  four  or  five  handred  feet,  and  the  trees 
along  the  opper  margin  of  their  growth  are  stinted  la  height  rather  than  in  the  size 
and  length  or  their  branches,  which  are  commonly  bent  extremely  in  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds.  The  tmnks  of  trees  are  often  foand  extremely  twisted  at  these 
great  altitades,  and  apparently  from  the  same  caase.  This  is  more  apparent  in  places 
where  one  side  of  the  tree  is  quite  sheltered  by  rocks  while  the  other  side  is  maeh 
exposed  to  the  winds. 

£Uvaiion  of  the  Umiber-Une  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  and  Padiio  States, 

[Thsse  are  mostly  fraa  Dr.  G.  0.  Patxy'a  measnrementa,  as  pnbllahad  In  Ptoleaaor  Hayd«D*8  Beport 

•f  1873,  p.  751.J  ^  ^ 


Fett 

Bitdger'a  Peak,  Montana 9,009 

Honnt  Delaooi  Montana 6^784 

Ward's  Peak,  Montana 9,156 

Mount  Blaokmoro,  Montana 9,  S90 

Seoond  Cafion  Madiaon  Bi^er,  Montana. ...    9, 754 

Blectric  Peak,  Wyoming 9,442 

Mount  near.Henry's  Lake,  Idaho 9, 368 

Mount  Waahbnrn,  Wyoming 9,900 

Cascade  Range,  Oregon 7,000 

MonntHayden,  Tetoo  Bange 11,000 

WindBiver  MoantaUa 10,160 


JrmOU 

Mount  Shasta,  California 8,(^ 

Gilbert's  Peak  in  Ulntas 11.100 

Long's  Peak,  Colorado lO^EO? 

Audubon's  Peak,  Colorado li;  .125 

Mount  Engelmann,  Colorado 11,518 

Berthoud's  Pass.  Colorado 11,816 

Oray's  Peak,  Colorado 11,643 

Pike's  Peak,  Colorado 18.040 

Colorado  in  general 11,600  to  112,000 

San  Franoiaoo Moontain,  Axiaona Xlj547 


The  elevation  is  less  as  the  latitude  increases,  and  as  we  aiyproach  the  sea-coast. 
The  timber-line  in  the  Himalayas  is  at  11,800  feet;  aod  on  tne  Alps  it  aTeragea  ^i400, 
bo4  some  trees  are  foand  at  7^000  feet  above  sea-level. 
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moBt  liable  to  damage  by  late  8priDg*frost«,  that  happen  after  vegeta- 
tion has  started,  or  in  antamny  before  the  growth  of  the  yoang  wood 
has  hardened.^ 

Among  the  questions  of  greatest  practical  interest  in  this  inqoiry. 
affecting  not  only  the  afifairs  of  sylvicaltare,  bat  also  of  agricaltnre  and 
horticnltore  in  every  department,  is  ^^  To  what  extent  is  tl^  temperatore 
of  a  coantry  affected  by  the  presence  of  forests,  and  how  is  it  modified 
by  their  removal  t"  We  have  already  in  this  report  given  the  resalts  of 
instrumental  observations  made  at  several  stations  in  Europe  upon  this 
particular  subject  As  yet,  we  have  nothing  of  this  kind  upon  which 
to  base  conclusions,  and  must  depend  upon  opinions  and  observations 
of  less  reliable  kind ;  but  still,  as  coming  from  men  accustomed  to  close 
observation,  and  as  based  upon  facts  of  undoubted  significance,  they 
acquire  a  certain  weight  that  entitles  them  to  our  confidence.* 

In  alleging  a  change  of  climate  from  the  cutting  off  of  woodlands,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  change  will  continue  beyond  the  degree  due 
to  the  amount  of  clearing,  and  alter  this  is  reached  we  might  expect  a 
climate  that  would  continue,  on  the  general  average  alike,  aa  long  as 
the  amount  of  open  country  and  of  woodlands  remained  relatively  the 
same.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  records  of  rain -fall  or  of  tempera- 
tore  that  show  these  phases  of  climate  as  they  existed  when  the  conntiy 
was  covered  with  forest;  and  the  memory  of  the  ''oldest  inhabitant  "is 
at  best  fallacious,  unless  sustained  by  circumstances  which  admit  of 
no  doubt,  as  for  instance,  the  freezing  of  rivers  that  does  not  now  occur, 
the  culture  of  fruits  now  impossible,  and  facts  of  this  kind  which  do  not 
simply  depend  upon  opinions. 

It  will  be  tound  that  for  more  than  a  century  the  suljiject  of  climatic 
effect  from  the  clearing  off  of  woodlands  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
observing  persons,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  changes  due 
to  this  canse  may  have  occurred  before  their  day  from  this  cause,  be- 
cause these  clearings  had  been  extensive  then,  and  in  some  cases  there 
have  been  no  important  clearings  since  the  time  when  these  observa- 
tions were  recorded.^ 

The  occurrence  of  severe  and  protracted  frosts,  in  a  winter  following 
a  dry  autumn,  has  been  found  to  be  particularly  injurious  to  trees,  and 
especially  to  fruit-trees. 

1  The  sprace,  one  of  the  bftrdiest  of  trees  in  its  proper  climate,  is  fonnd  sensitive  to 
epring-frosts  in  the  latitude  of  Paris.  The  Sequoia  gigantea^  planted  at  1,250  meters 
elevation,  in  M^noire,  France,  after  supporting  the  extreme  rigors  of  several  winters, 
perished  in  October,  18(i&,  under  an  early  autumnal  frost. 

The  conifers  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  fonnd  nnsuited  to  cultivation  of  many  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  States  where  they  might  be  expected  iL  priori  to  be  favorably  located.  In 
their  native  region,  they  are  accustomed  to  alternately  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  after 
a  dry  summer  in  their  new  location,  they  are  fonnd  to  start  with  a  new  srowth  in  our 
fall  rains,  only  to  be  killed  off  by  the  frosts  of  the  following  winter.  Itls  apparently 
from  the  differences  that  prevail  in  this  respect,  in  our  Rocky  Mountains,  that  the  coni- 
fers from  thence,  as  a  rale,  do  better  in  the  Atlantic  States  t'lan  those  from  California 
and  Oregon.  In  fact,  the  failure  of  the  latter  has  come  to  be  so  general,  that  ezpe- 
rieoced  nurserymen  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  Mississippi  Valley  nave  become  qnite 
discouraged  in  attempting  to  cultivate  these  trees,  when  brought  from  a  region  where 
the  seasons  are  marked  by  a  strong  contrast  of  wet  and  dry  weather* 

^  Upon  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  by  the  Hon.  Oeorge  P.  Marsh, 
entitled  ^*  Man  and  NahtrefOr  Phifsioal  Geography  as  Modified  hy  Hunuin  AcUon**  {^^^)f 
and  to  his  later  edition,  entitled  "  JA«  Earth  aa  Modified  by  Human  Aetiony"  for  a  multi- 
tude of  facts  bearing  directly  upon  this  subject.  The  titles  which  he  quotes  lead  to  a 
▼ery  extended  stndv  of  this  question.  In  citing  from  authors  we  have  endeavored  aa 
far  as  might  be,  to  bring  later  evidences  and  facts  not  mentioned  by  him,  presuming 
that  the  reader  who  is  carefully  studying  this  suljject,  wiU  avail  himself  of  the  infonnor 
tion  which  this  author  affords. 

*Kalm,  who  traveled  in  America  in  1749,  notices  a  supposed  change  of  climate. 

Yolneyi  the  French  traveler^  who  visited  our  country  toward  the  dose  of  the  last 
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In  Minnesota  tbe  winter  of  1872-'73  wag  long  coniinaed,  and  extretmely 
cold,  with  fierce  winds  withont  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  tbe  State. 
The  preceding  autumn  was  dry,  with  slight  rain-falls,  succeeded  by  a 
light  fall  of  snow,  and  severe  freezing  of  the  ground,  the  frost  extending 
to  a  depth  of  three  to  five  feet.  This  inelement  winter  was  particularly 
fatal  to  fnli^tree8.  Tbe  trees  appeared  to  root-kill,  from  lack  of  moist- 
nre  in  tbe  soil,  as  in  some  inatances  where  the  soil  was  moist,  tbe  trees 
suffered  but  Httle.  The  loss  of  evergreens  in  the  winter  referred  to  was 
widespread,  and  extended  through  an  extensive  region  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States.  In  Wisconsin,  where  tbe  loss  was  severe,  it  was 
noticed  that  tbe  rain-fiiU  of  October  and  November,  1872,  was  less  than 
tbe  average,  and  that  tbe  early  freezing  in  December  prevented  absorp- 
tion by  the  soil.  This  condition  continued,  with  occasional  dry  thaws, 
until  spring, ^with  most  disastrous  effects,  especially  on  dry  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils,  while  it  was  much  less,  if  indeed  at  all,  on  day  lands, 
where  from  the  retentive  nature  of  the  soil,  the  roots  could  not  freeze 
dry.* 

The  real  difference  in  temperature  between  two  places,  as  shown  by  a 
thermometer,  may  be  quite  small,  while  the  apparent  difference,  as 
judged  by  our  sensation,  may  be  very  great.  In  a  dry  atmosphere,  and 
exposed  to  the  winds,  the  perspiration  from  our  bodies  is  rapid,  and  its 
cooling  effect  may  be  painfully  severe,  while  in  a  humid  and  sheltered 
situation  we  would  scarcely  realize  the  cold  that  might  be  equally  great. 
This  relative  difference  must  be  the  same  with  all  animal  life,  and  the 
need  of  shelter  for  stock  against  cold  drying  winds  becomes  greater  as 
the  climate  is  drier.  Passing  to  the  vegetable  creation,  we  find  the 
principle  applied  to  frui^trees,  evergreens,  and  other  trees  not  of  native 
growth,  and  not  wholly  accustomed  to  the  climate,  which  depend  for 
success  quite  as  much  upon  shelter  as  upon  goodness  of  soil.    In  the 

eeDtnry,  notes  the  fact  that  ohanicM  had  been  obeervtsd  iu  the  climate,  in  proporrion 
as  tbe  landd  had  been  cleared.  (Tableau  da  Climat  et  du  Sol  de9  Etata-  VnU,  x  ¥018.,  4to, 
Paris,  lb03.) 

Lianconrt,  another  French  traveler,  notices  the  belief  that  tbe  sommer  heats  in 
Canada  were  more  fervent,  and  the  if  inters  cold  more  transitory  than  formerly. 

Dr.  Rush  reeocds  a  belief  that  tbe  springs  were  colder  and  fhe  aatamas  milder  than 
form*  rly,  the  riven  breaking  ap  earlier  in  spring  and  feezing  later,  4bc.  {Americaa 
Jfifxevm,  vi,  vii.) 

Thomas  Jefferson  says  that  the  snows  in  winter  werb  neither  so  recent  nor  so  fre- 
qnent  as  formerly,  and  some  np  with  the  cont-lnsion  that  the  summers  were  longer, 
the  antnmns  later,  and  the  winters  shorter  and  lighter  than  in  former  years.  These 
changes  npon  ckaring  lands  were  not  gradual  and  slow,  but  quick  and  sudden,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  cultivation. 

Noah  Webster,  in  an  article  written  in  1799, ''  on  the  supposed  change  in  the  tempM*- 
ature  of  winter,"  and  revised  In  1806,  examines  a  great  variety  of  authorities,  ancient 
and  modern,  leading  him  to  the  conolusion  '*  that  tbe  weather  in  modern  winters  is 
more  inconstant  than  when  the  earth  was  covered  with  wood,  at  the  first  settlement 
of  Earopeans  in  the  country,  that  the  warm  weather  of  autumn  extends  further  into 
the  winter-months  and  the  cold  weather  of  winter  and  spring  encroaches  npon  the 
summer;  that  the  wind  being  more  variable,  snow  is  less  permanent,  and  perhaps  tlie 
same  remark  may  be  applicable  to  the  ice  of  the  rivers.  He  attributes  these  changes 
to  the  exposure  of  the  ground  from  clearings,  and  the  greater  depth  of  freezing  of 
tbe  earth  in  winter,  but  he  did  not  find  evidence  that  there  was  any  actual  diminution 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  cold  in  winter,  however  much  its  distribution  among 
the  seasons  may  have  been  disturbed.  (Col2eolioa  of  Papers  o%  FokHoaLIMerarjf,  and 
Moral  Sa^feeU,  pp.  119, 166^.) 

It  is  needless  to  cite  from  classical  authors  to  prove  the  annual  freezing  of  the  Ty- 
ben  tbe  ancient  rigors  of  the  climate  of  Gaul,  or  the  inclement  winters  of  Macedon 
ana  the  Thracian  Bosphoms.  The  vine  and  the  olive  are  now  cnlttvated  in  regions  once 
described  as  scarcely  habitable  by  man.  The  vine  is  now  raised  in  Boseia  as  far  north 
as  ASP  15'.  In  Prance  it  does  not  thrive  beyond  47^  30'  north  latitude.  (Apaya  9UUi»' 
Uque  do  VAgrimUiuro  ot  Sjfhncmltaro  ot  de*  Pddieriei  oa  Busde.    J.  Wilson,  1876,  p.  11.) 

1  See  Dranaactiuu  of  ffUoonoim  Hort.  Soo.,  1874,  p.  95. 
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western  prairies  this  shelter  is  Deeded  at  all  seasons^  and  qaite  as  much 
in  sammer  from  drying  sonth  westerly  winds  as  in  winter  from  tbe^'  bliz- 
ards"  firom  the  north  and  northwest. 

With  respect  to  the  inflaenoe  of  forests  upon  temperatare,  otherwise 
than  by  protecting  winter  snows,  obstructing  the  sweep  of  winds,  and 
maintaining  humidity  of  climate,  some  have  endeavored  to  show  that  a 
degree  of  vital  heat  may  be  maintained  through  the  action  of  vegetable 
organic  life.  We  do  not  regard  this  as  proven,  beyond  the  effects  due 
to  condensation,  evaporation,  and  other  changes  that  may  imply  the  evo- 
lution or  absorption  of  heat. 

Trees  are  poor  conductors  of  heat,  and  come  but  slowly  to  an  eqol* 
librium  of  temperature  with  the  surrounding  air.  While  the  maximum 
temperature  of  the  air  is  usually  at  about  2  or  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  that  of 
the  tree  is  much  later.  They  therefore,  in  some  degree,  carry  the 
warmth  of  the  day  into  the  night,  and  the  coolness  of  night  into  the 
early  hours  of  morning. 

WENDS :  DfPOBTiLNOE  OF  SOBSSNS,  WIND-BEBAKS,  AND  SHELTEBBELTS. 

These  prove  an  important  agency  in  the  distribution  of  rains,  by  bring- 
ing humid  air  from  the  sea  or  from  over  other  areas  where  evaporated. 
They  may  also  prove  injurious  by  their  drying  effects,  as  is  often  felt  in 
the  Western  and  Soathwestern  States,  where  drying  southwest  winds  in 
summer  have  proved  very  injurious  to  agriculture,  and  especially  to  fruits. 
The  utility  of  screens  and  wind-breaks,  is  more  fully  considered  in  a 
separate  article  upon  this  subject.  It  is  observed  in  all  countries,  that 
continental  winds  are  drying  in  their  effects,  and  the  general  prevalence 
of  winds  form  a  westerly  point  in  the  Atlantic  States,  so  far  as  these 
come  from  across  the  treeless  plains,  may  doubtless  serve  to  explain  the 
reason  why  our  climate,  on  the  whole,  is  sensibly  drier  than  in  Europe. 
Our  northwesterly  and  northerly  winds  are  also  for  the  most  part  cold 
and  dry,  while  those  from  an  easterly  or  ^utherly  point,  more  generally 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  bring  rain.  The  effect  of  winds  upon  our  agri- 
cultural interests  deserves  more  particular  notice. 

The  influence  of  strong  winds,  which  blow  from  the  northwest  through 
the  dry  season  in  the  region  around  San  Francisco,  and  are  drawn  by 
the  ascent  of  heated  currents  far  into  the  interior,  has  been  noticed  by 
Dr.  J.  6.  Cooper  ^  as  having  an  effect  upon  the  tree-growth,  the  species 
being  few  and  the  growth  small^  as  compared  with  places  further  inland 
and  at  greater  elevations.  In  some  places  the  trees  were  bent  almost 
to  the  ground,  and  at  a  place  where  the  Coast  Range  was  depressed  to 
a  height  of  350  feet  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  square,  the  winds  blowing 
inland  had  sufficient  force  to  limit  the  tree-growth  to  scattered  groups 
on  the  eastern  or  sheltered  slopes  of  the  hills.  Other  openings  along  the 
coast,  known  to  sailors  as  '^  wind-gaps,"  show  the  same  peculiarity.  The 
effect  becomes  less  with  altitude^  but  dryness  has  more  influence,  and 
where  these  steady  winds  prevail  the  slopes  that  also  receive  the  sun 
longest  present  the  most  barren  aspect,  although  along  a  coast  exposed 
to  the  greatest  rain-fall  and  most  fog.  The  winds,  therefore,  appear 
to  influence  tree-growth  by  their  drying  power,  and  by  their  coolness, 
and  sometimes  by  their  force,  as  is  observed  among  the  Bocky  Mount- 
ains near  the  timber-line. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  held 
January  8, 1867,  a  resolution  was  passed  directing  T.  T.  Lyon  and  the 
secretary  of  the  board  (Sanford  Howard)  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 

A  Frooeedinffs  of  ihe  CaUfomia  Academy  of  8oienoe$f  Mftroh  16, 1S74. 
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leglslatnre  on  the  snbjeot  of  the  iDJarions  destrootidn  of  forest-trees  in 
that  State,  the  importance  of  checking  the  evil,  and  the  expediency  of 
encouraging  the  planting  of  trees  as  a  means  of  sheltejr  and  protection 
to  crops,  fruit-trees,  &e.  A  special  report^  was  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  Honse,  whereof  B.  C.  Eedzie  was  chairman,  and  the  subject  was 
considered  in  its  various  relations,  but  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  its  agricultural  importance.  The  effects  of  woodlands  upon  the  heat, 
moisture,  and  winds  were  noticed,  and,  although,  no  meteorological 
records  exist  for  showing  the  conditions  that  existed  in  a  primitive  state, 
facts  were  not  wanting  to  prove  that  changes  in  the  climate  had  already 
taken  place.  The  winters  within  the  last  forty  years  had  been  growing 
more  severe.  Thirty  years  before,  the  peach  was  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant fruits  of  the  State,  easy  to  cultivate,  and  the  tree  bearing  it  early ; 
it  was  planted  everywhere,  and  yielded  its  luscious  harvest,  especially  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Then,  frost  from  May  to  October 
was  unknown,  and  spring-flowers  appeared  in  January,  in  Lenawee 
County.  Now,  the  peach  is  a  most  uncertain  crop,  and  nnseasonablo 
frosts  may  happen.    The  report  further  says : 

The  destrnotion  of  the  wheat  as  well  as  the  eom  crop  is  beopming  a~ matter  of  great 
anxiety  to  car  fanners  in  many  sections,  and  the  winter-killing  of  the  clover  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  last  winter,  not  uy  "  heaving,"  bnt,  apparently,  frozen  dead 
in  the  j^ronnd,  and  appearing  black  and  rotten  In  the  spring,  may  be  another  proof  of 
olimatio  changes  of  great  significance  to  the  fanners  and  the  dairymen. 

An  excess  of  evaporation  over  rain-fall  had  been  observed,  and  clear- 
ings, which  tend  to  greater  dryness  by  exposure  to  winds  and  to  the  sun 
might  increase  this  disparity  to  a  degree  highly  prejudicial  to  agriculture.* 

The  need  of  shelter  from  drying  winds,  in  an  agricultural  country 
was  next  considered,  and  facts  were  cited  from  an  address  by  T.  T. 
Lyon,  as  showing* the  results  of  improvident  clearing  in  Michigan,  and 
especially  the  southern  part.    He  says : 

The  natnral  result  of  this  wholesale  destmction  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  higher 
winds,  the  more  sudden  changes,  and  the  more  extreme  cold  of  our  winters.  •  «  • 
Two  years  since,  at  a  similar  meeting,  I  ava^ed  myself  of  the  opportanity  to  nr^  upon 
the  agricnltuTists  of  the  State  the  importance  of  action  in  'this  matter.  Dnring  the 
next  winter  the  wheat  crop  of  the  entire  State,  from  the  want  of  the  usual  covering  of 
snow  and  the  eeneral  lack  of  ehelter  from  wind  and  sun,  was  diminished  in  amount 
more  than  hal^  a  loss  to  the  State,  in  a  single  year,  of  more  than  5,000,000  of  bushels. 

The  committee  proceed  to  notiee  the  effect  of  shelter  upon  crops  and 
the  value  of  even  slight  protection,  and,  citing  again  from  Mr.  Lyon's 
statement,  say : 

In  many  parts  of  this  State,  it  is  found  that  if  farmers  harrow  their  wheat  and  then 
roll  the  ground  smooth,  the  crop  is  usually  an  entire  failure ;  if  harrowed  aud  not  rolled, 
a  partial  crop  is  secured ;  but  if  plowed  with  gang- plows,  the  furrows  running  north 
and  south,  a  good  crop  is  almost  certain. 

The  reason  was  found  in  the  slight  protection  from  the  biting  south- 
west winds  and  the  shelter  for  snows  which  tliese  furrows  afforded. 
A  dead  furrow,  running  north  and  south,  would  preserve  a  streak  of 
green  through  a  field  otherwise  dry  and  bare ;  a  fence  would  protect  a 
still  greater  breadth  ;  a  hedge  more,  according  to  density  and  height ; 

^  House  Document,  No.  6,  L  gislatnre  of  lbC7.  See,  also,  Appendix  to  Heport  of 
Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture  of  1866. 

<At  the  Agricultural  College,  in  Lansing,  observations  from  March  to  November, 
in  186r)  and  1866,  showed  an  excess  of  evaporation  amounting  to  6^  inches  in. the  former 
year  and  2^  in  the  latter,  or  25  and  8  ^cr  cent,  in  excess  of  rain-fall. 

Mr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  LL.  D.,  of  Milwaukee,  made  observations  extending  through  fiva 
years,  by  exposing  a  basin  of  water  and  measuring  the  depression  with  a  micrometer 
acrow  every  morning,  and  his  (^enei  al  result  of  the  period  gave  an  annual  mean  of  23  61 
inches  rain  and  32.58  evaporation,  a  difEerenue  of  8.97,  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  former. 
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and  a  body  of  timber  secared  a  fair  crop .  over  a  still  greater  breadth) 
often  amoanting  to  tbe  entire  field. 

Among  the  remedies  proposed,  the  committee  recommended  the  ex- 
emption of  timber  belts  of  moderate  vidth,  ranning  north  and  soath, 
from  all  taxation  while  left  in  forest.  The  needless  waste  of  timber  in 
fences  was  also  mentioned  as  avoidable,  by  amendment  of  the  fence  law, 
under  which  the  supervisors  of  a  county  might  compel  the  owners  of 
stock  to  fence  them  in  instead  of  requiring  tbe  neighbors  to  fence  them 
out.  The  planting  of  shade-trees  on  the  roadsides  was  also  suggested, 
as  so  much  toward  the  needed  shelter  belts^  and  clearly  within  the  prov- 
ince of  law  to  encourage  and  require. 

Mr.  Calvin  Chamberlain,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Maine  Board  of 
Agriculture  (1868),  in  speaking  of  changes  of  climate  in  Maine,  since 
settlement,  remarks : 

The  first  settlers  in  the  coanties  of  Eennebeo  and  Oxford  raised  good  peaches  in 
abandance.  This  fmit  retired  gradoally  from  Maine,  qait  Soathern  New  Hampshire, 
lingered  for  a  time  in  MaMachasetta,  and  has  finally  been  driven  ftom  all  New  Eng- 
land, except  some  favored  spots  where  shelter  has  been  provided. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Scofield,  of  Elgin,  HI.,  in  a  paper  read  befbre  the  Northern 
Illinois  Horticultural  Society  (iv,  60),  speaking  of  the  influence  of  for- 
ests on  fruits  and  fmit  trees,  says: 

In  the  early  settlement  of  wooded  coantries  in  this  latitude,  and  still  ftirther  north 
the  peach  flonrished  abandantly,  hot  as  the  forests  were  cleared  away  they  as  surely 
failed.  Tbe  apple  orohards  are  suffering,  and,  in  a  sense,  barren,  when  compared  with 
their  fmitfnlness  in  former  years,  and  no  condition  of  the  soil,  either  natural  or  arti^ 
floial,  within  the  scope  of  human  knowledge,  has  secured  a  remedy. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  peach  grew  thriftily  on  the  Island  of  New  York 
and  on  Long  Island,  and  later,  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  has  now  become 
uncertain,  so  that  Ddaware^  and  Maryland  now  supply  our  principal 
markets.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  any  changes  of  soil  have  oc- 
curred in  noticeable  degree,  within  the  memory  of  living  persons,  and 
must  ascribe  these  changes  to  climate,  and  especially  to  drying  winds 
and  spring  frosts.  The  former  promote  evaporation,  and  the  latter, 
although  coming  on  the  same  dates,  and  of  the  same  degree,  would  do 
more  damage,  because  in  an  open  country  the  snows  disappear  earlier, 
and  vegetation  starts  sooner,  than  where  it  has  been  retarded  by  linger- 
ingsnows. 

The  value  of  woodlands  as  a  shelter  from  sweeping  winds  is,  perhaps^ 
quite  as  important  as  their  influence  in  moderating  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  If  we  enter  a  grove  in  summer  while  the  winds  are  sweeping 
over  the  plains,  all  is  calm  within,  although  the  tree-tops  may  be  swayed, 
and  we  hear  the  commotion  above,  that  scarcely  affects  the  atmosphere 
nearest  the  ground.  The  quiescence  of  this  lower  stratum  of  the  air  in 
woodlands,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  evaporation  from  the 
soil  is  there  less  rapid,  and  the  humidity  greater  than  in  exposed  situa- 
tions in  the  fields.    A  careful  observer  has  noticed  a  practice  abroad, 

1 A  writer  in  the  l^tw  York  TrihuM  (semi- weekly),  Octoher  6, 1874,  in  speakiug  of  the 
peach  crop  of  Delaware,  says :  ^'Already  we  hear  of  failure  to  realize  fair  crops  In  that 
State,  owiDff  to  our  old  difficulties  of  the  '  yellows,'  and  tbe  killing  of  the  fruit-buds  by 
excessive  cold  appearing  in  their  orchards,  and  although  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  prophe^ 
or  the  son  of  a  prophet,  yet  I  wUl  venture  to  say  that  within  the  next  ten  years,  peach- 
growing  in  Delaware  will  be  abandoned  on  this  account,  and  our  supplies  will  he  de- 
lived  firom  Yirgioia,  the  recession  of  supply  being  continually  to  a  warmer,  or,  rather, 
to  a  more  equable  climate."  This  writer  remarks  a  corresponding  failure  in  apples, 
pears,  and  cherries,  and  attributes  this  loss  of  fruito  to  increased  cold  in  winter,  from 
the  influence  of  sweeping  winds.  He  suggests  shelter  belts,  or  screens  of  some  kind, 
and  the  selection  of  sitea  for  orohards  that  are  sheltered  on  tne  northerly  and  westerly 
sides  by  woodlands. 
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vhich  Bbows  the  benefits  to  agricnltore,  which  might  be  followed  with 
infiDite  advantage  with  as: 

In  mo«t  pftrts  of  Italy,  mulberry  trees  are  planted  over  a  large  part  of  the  fields 
nnder  cnltivation,  and  tall  treev  (usually  Lombardy  poplars),  are  left  along  all  the 
bonndaries  and  division  lines  in  this  conntry  and  France.  The  conseonence  is,  that  the 
violence  of  the  winds  is  so  checked  that  all  the  operations  Of  hnsbanary  are  pursued  in 
comfort,  and  scarcely  any  tree  is  observed  to  lean  in  any  particular  direction ;.  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  in  Now  England,  near  the  coast,  nearly  every  tree  has  a  very  decided 
leaning  toward  the  northeast.^ 

Windbreaks  far  orchards, — At  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Horticnltural  Society,  held  at  Omaha  January  3, 1873,  the  subject 
of  orchard-planting  being  under  discussion,  some  interesting  results  of 
experience  were  present^,  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Judge  Mason  made  a  statement  of  his  experiments,  failures,  and  final 
success.  In  his  first  trial,  he  had  begun  on  the  raw  sod,  on  the  rolling 
prairie,  by  spading  deeply,  in  spaces  8  feet  square,  and  planting  apple 
trees,  but  of  this  planting  every  tree  died.  He  then  broke  up  the  prai- 
rie, cultivated  the  soil  for  two  years,  and,  in  1860,  set  out  200  apple 
trees,  including  some  15  or  20  varieties.  A  killing  frost  occurred  Oc- 
tober 22-23. 1864,  and  a  snow  6  inches  deep,  and  the  thermometer  below 
zero.  His  Bed  Astrichan  trees  were  not  injured ;  Maiden  Blush  was  killed : 
wine  sap  some  Injured  but  not  killed,  and  the  Jennetan^  Bomaniiey  and 
Tellow  Belleflawer  some  hurt,  but  not  killed.  His  preference  was  for  the 
White  Winter  Pearmainy  both  for  profit  and  hardiness,  and  he  advised  the 
planting  of  the  Jenneton  largely.  His  first  orchard  had  a  wind-break  on 
the  west  but  not  on  the  south.  His  experience  was,  that  they  wanted  a 
wind-break  all  around,  but,  if  they  could  not  have  that,  then  plant  it  on 
the  south.  They  would  notice  that  almost  all  trees  sloped  to  the  north. 
The  prevalent  wind  was  from  the  south,  and  on  that  side  the  trees  were 
liable  to  be  sun-scalded,  and  he  would  therefore  put  the  windbreak  upon 
the  south  side  first. 

In  regard  to  planting — out  of  100  trees  set  the  day  of  their  removal  from 
the  nursery,  he  had  not  lost  one.  uf  100  that  had  been  taken  up  in  the 
fall  and  heeled  in,  he  had  lost  75.  Of  200  pear  trees  he  thought  he 
he  had  lost  5  per  cent.  Out  of  75  shipped  fh>m  Bloomington,  111.,  he  had 
only  lost  8.  His  were  only  dwarf  pears,  set  in  1860.  Out  of  100,  he 
had  lost  10  the  first  year,  the  others  grew  and  came  into  bearing  in  three 
years.  iN'one  were  lost  in  1864,  but  in  1865  he  left  them  without  billing, 
and  the  next  spring  they  leaved  out,  but  were  soon  after  all  dead.  He 
planted  75  others,  and  every  winter  he  has  hilled  up  around  the  quince 
root  till  the  last,  when  he  happened  to  be  away,  and  lost  12  that  were 
in  bearing.  The  pear  waa  not  tender,  it  was  the  quince  root  or  stock. 
They  all  bore  well  last  year.  He  would  rather  hill  up  with  earth  than 
with  manure.  He  would  plant  upon  the  highest  spots  on  his  farm,  and, 
as  to  a  slop^,  the  northern  was  the  best. 

The  best  shelter  was  the  gray  willow,  followed  by  evergreens  inside. 
The  willow  grew  rapidly,  and  if  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  trees, 
^  the  ground  could  be  cultivated  for  two  years,  and  the  cornstalks  letl;, 
after  which  the  trees  would  take  care  of  themselves.  The  distance  at 
which  he  planted  in  his  old  orchard  was  two  rods,  and  when  the  trees 
attained  their  growth  their  branches  would  touch.  His  rule  was  now  to 
plant  16  feet  each  way,  and  when  they  became  two  thick,  cut  out 
for  fire  wood ;  to  cultivate  for  two  years,  or  not  to  exceed  three,  and  sod 
down.    The  object  ought  to  be  to  send  the  trees  into  winter  quarters  in 

*  Geo.  B.  Emenon,  in  his  prefaoe  to  second  edition  of  Treet  and  8krMb$  of  MaBBaehth- 
seltB,  p,  xiii. 

18  F 
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good  coDditioD,  so  that  they  woald  not  kill.  It  was  a  mistake  about 
winter-killing;  they  should  call  it  fall  killing,  for  it  was  while  the  sap 
was  descending  in  the  fall  that  the  mischief  ^as  done  by  the  early  frosts. 
The  judge  related  how  he  had  kept  a  weeping  willow  from  being  winter- 
killed, by  stripping  off  all  the  leaves  early  in  the  fall.  The  wood  then 
had  time  to  harden,  arfd  the  frost  had  no  effect  upon  it. 

In  answer  to  some  questions,  the  judge  said  that  in  places  where  land 
was  abundant  and  timber  scarce,  he  should  plant  as  large  a  wind-break 
as  possible,  consisting  of  willow,  cottonwood,  ash,  black  walnut,  and  box 
elder. 

The  question  arising  as  to  ^'how  wide  a  windbreak  should  be  planted 
for  an  orchard,"  Mr.  Perry  Walker  replied  that  he  had  40  acres  in 
orchard,  inclosed  with  hedge,  and  five  rows  of  cottonwood  on  three 
sides.  There  was  no  protection  on  the  east  side,  and  he  did  not  think 
best  to  plant  rows  of  trees  for  protection  throngh  the  orchard. 

Mr.  Masters  thought  best  to  plant  trees  for  a  shelter  among  fruit  trees, 
and  would  prefer  evergreens  of  tall-growing  kinds. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society,  the 
subject  of  wind-breaks  received  attention  at  a  late  meeting,  and  the 
opinion  was  expressed,  that  six  rows  of  trees  was  sufficient  for  40  acres. 
Mr.  Barnard,  of  Pawnee  County,  stated  that  a  wind  break  will  protect 
an  orchard  a  rod  for  every  foot  of  its  height.  He  only  wanted  shelter 
on  the  sonth  side,  or  at  most  south  and  west.  To  surround  an  orchard 
with  a  wind-break  would  be  to  restrict  the  sun  and  air  to  the  injury  of 
the  orchard,  and  especially  the  peach  trees.  Mr.  Bndlong,  of  Franklin 
County,  had  planted  two  rows  of  white  willow,  which  are  6  to  8  feet 
high  at  two  years'  growth,  and  12  feet  apart.  He  had  also  planted  four 
rows  of  cottonwood,  16  feet  apart,  and  four  rows  of  black  walnuts,  the 
same  distance ;  on  the  east  and  west  rows  of  willows,  and  on  the  north, 
willow  and  black  walnut.  Professor  Thompson  thought  that  an  ola 
orchard  would  protect  itself,  and  that  a  young  one  would  need  protection 
against  the  worst  summer  winds,  the  trees  being  25  feet  high,  and  belts 
of  such  trees  every  ten  rods. 

The  protection  afforded  by  a  belt  of  trees  or  a  hedge  must  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  nature  of  the  surface,  whether  level  or  slopiug,  and 
very  much  upon  the  prevailing  course  of  the  winds.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  Becquerel  says  '^  a  simple  hedge  two  meters  in  height  is ' 
adequate  protection  to  a  distance  of  22  meters.''  ^  In  Algeria  it  has  been 
proposed  to  plant  shelter  belts  of  trees  at  a  distance  of  100  meters  apart. 

Mr.  I.  A.  Lapham  and  associates,  in  their  report  on  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  destruction  of  forest  trees  in  Wisconsin  (p.  19),  mention 
nursery  belts  in  rows  25  to  30  feet  high,  in  New  Jersey,  that  increased 
the  yield  of  trees  and  adjacent  farm  crops  50  per  cent  above  that  of 
places. not  protected,  and  an  English  thorn  hedge  allowed  to  grow  up 
20  feet  or  more  that  sheltered  and  saved  from  winter-killing  a  crop  of 
wheat  within  its  influence. 

Prof.  B.  C.  Kedzie,  in  an  article  on  the  meteorology  of  Central  Michi-  \ 
gan,'  notices  that  the  southwest  winds  are  the  most  prevalent  in  that 
region,  as  well  as  the  coldest,  and  insists  npon  the  importance  of  placing 
timber  belts  on  that  side  of  the  orchard,  barn,  and  house,  as  a  shield 
against  the  cold  storms  from  that  quarter.  The  protection  afforded  by 
large  bodies  of  open  water  had  been  noticed  in  a  cold  storm,  in  which 
the  temperature  of  Grand  Haven  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
was  20^  higher  than  at  Milwaukee  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 

*■  Becquerel,  Dea  ClimaU.  Sto,,  p.  116. 

«  Michigan  Board  of  AffAcitUun,  1665,  p.  241. 
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In  YermQDt,  the  south  and  southwest  sides  of  an  orchard  have  been 
mentioned  as  more  particularly  needing  a  shelter  against  winds ;  and 
screens  at  distances  of  20  or  30  rods  were  thought  to  be  useful,  with 
occasionally  an  evergreen  in  place  of  a  fruit-tree  in  exposed  places.  The 
arbor  vitsB  was  mentioned  as  useful,  but  preference  was  given  to  the 
Hf orway  spruce.  * 

A  wind-screen,  if  close,  affords  some  protection  on  the  windward  side, 
by  the  calm  which  it  produces.  It  is  noticed  that  sheep  and  cattle  will 
sometimes  find  shelter  on  the  front  ^ide  of  a  screen. 

A  writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer  (vi,  350),  in  noticing  shelter, 
and  its  effect  upon  farm  stock,  says : 

It  is  indeed  astoniBhiog  bow  much  better  cattle  tbrive  in  fields,  even  when  moder- 
ately Bbeltered,  tban  they  do  in  an  open,  exposed  conntry.  In  tbe  breeding  of  cattle, 
a  sheltered  farm,  or  a  sheltered  corner  of  a  farm,  is  a  thing  mnch  prized ;  aud  in  in- 
stances where  fields  are  taken  by  the  season  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  cattle,  those 
most  sheltered  nerer  fail  to  bring  the  highest  rents. 

In  the  grazing  regions  of  Texas,  cattle  seek  the  timber  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  storm,  and  stay  there  while  it  continues,  and  on  the  western 
plains  they  will  retreat  before  a  storm  a  long  distance  to  gain  shelter. 

The  freshness  of  pastures  interspersed  with  trees,  is  well  known  in  the 
dairy  regions  of  the  north,  and  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  shelter  that 
trees  afford  to  the  winter  snows. 

The  prevalence  of  dry  southwesterly  winds  in  the  Western  States  has 
suggested  a  practice,  quite  advantageous  in  fruit-trees,  of  leaning  the 
trees  toward  that  point,  so  as  better  to  resist  the  wind,  as  well  as  to 
shade  the  trunk  firom  the  sun.  It  is  also  found  a  good  practice  to  allow 
the  tops  of  fruit  trees  to  grow  low,  so  as  better  to  resist  the  drying  ef- 
fects of  the  wind  and  sun.  The  same  reasons  would  lead  to  a  like  prac- 
tice with  the  outside  rows  of  forest  trees,  especially  on  the  sides  of  a 
grove  most  exposed.  It  would  be  unnecessary  in  the  interior,  as  if  prop- 
erly set,  the  trees  would  shade  one  another  sufficiently  for  all  purposes, 
after  they  have  got  well  started. 

Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Northern  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society,*  in  speaking  of  shelter  for  fruit  trees,  says: 

Evergreens  may  be  planted  here  and  there  through  the  orchard  with  very  great 
advantage.  For  this  pnrpose  the  most  robust  varieties  should  be  selected,  such  as 
the  Scotch  and  Austrian  pines,  and  the  beautiful  Norway  spruce,  from  Europe,  or  our 
own  native,  the  noble  silver  pine,  the  red  or  Norway  pine,  the  Banksiana,  the  whit« 
spruce,  the  common  red  cedar,  ana  arbor  vitsB.  All  are  robust  and  hardy,  rapid  grow- 
ers, and  valuable  for  shelter  and  for  timber,  but  screens  are  what  we  need.  A  single 
row  of  such  trees  outside  will  afford  a  great  deal  of  protection  from  the  winds  after  a 
few  years,  indeed  from  the  first;  but  a  closely-planted  belt  of  2  or  3  rows  will  be  much 
more  effective.  These  should  not  be  set  too  near  the  orchard  trees ;  two  rods  may  be 
allowed,  or,  if  closer,  the  outer  rows  of  the  apples  can  be  cut  out  in  a  few  years  to  make 
room  for  these  nurses  when  they  may  require  more  space.  The  evergreens  may  be  set 
in  double  or  triple  rows,  and  alternately,  so  that  every  three  shall  be  opposite  the  space 
in  the  next  row.  In  planting  a  triple  row  it  is  well  to  set  the  Pinus  strobus  in  the 
middle,  with  Norway  or  white  spruce,  or  red  cedar  on  either  side,  planting  these  from 
8  to  10  feet  apart.  •  *  •  The  hedges  should  not  be  set  too  closely  to  those  shelter- 
belts,  especially  where  they  are  allowed  to  grow  high  for  screens.  At  one  rod,  they 
will  soon  interfere  with  the  treef>,  so  that  a  snace  of  two  rods  may  be  better— outside 
the  belt.  In  large  plantations  it  may  be  well  to  set  rows  of  evergreens  across  the 
orchard,  dividinc  it  into  two  or  more  sections.  For  this  purpose,  a  single  row  of  Nor- 
way spruces  will  produce  a  very  fine  effect,  or  the  American  arbor  vitao  can  be  used  as 
an  evergreen  hedge,  and  kept  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  if  desirable.  Both  these  plants 
are  eminently  weU  adapted  for  dose  shelters,  and  will  bear  the  shears,  which  help  to 
make  them  a  perfbct  screen  and  wind-break.  Deoiduous  trees  are  also  very  desirable 
as  shelter  belts,  and  for  the  sake  of  immediate  effect  the  qnick-growlDg  kinds  are  pre- 
ferred, such  as  the  soft  maple,  or  even  the  white  willow,  but  more  especially  the  Eu- 

*■  C.  O.  Pringle,  in  Vermont  Africultural  Report,  1872,  p.  68. 
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ropeftn  larch.  *  *  *  These  shoald  be  planted  pretty  tbiek)7y  say  5  or  6  feet  apart, 
and  in  stripe  of  3  or  4  rods  wide,  to  produce  their  beet  effects,  both  as  sbeltors  and  for 
timber,  for  which  they  are  highly  reoommeDded.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  swampy 
habit  of  the  native  tamarack,  uor  indaced  to  set  the  larch  in*  the  sloughs,  which  ahoi^d 
be  planted  with  willows. 

Protection  to  nururies;  French  experience, — Screens  or  wind-breaks  [says  Carri&re^] 
are  indispensable  to  a  nursery,  as  well  to  shield  the  plants  from  the  hot  sun,  as  to  shel- 
ter other  kinds  from  cold  in  winter.  Their  direction  will  vary  according  to  the  contour 
of  the  ground,  but  they  should  almost  always  tud  east  and  west.  Wind-breaks,  ac- 
cording to  local  circumstances,  may  be  oblique,  either  to  the  north  or  south,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  have  them  in  a  line  between  these  points,  for  the  climatic  condi- 
tions under  which  the  nursery  is  placed,  and  surrounding  objects,  such  as  a  mountain, 
a  fc^ve,  a  river,  or  a  lake,  or  large  buildings,  may  determine  the  course  of  prevailing 
winds,  and  observation  alone  can  decide  as  to  which  are  the  most  pr^udiciaL  Having 
settled  upon  the  direction  of  the  lines,  the  next  thing  to  determine  is  the  species  with 
which  they  should  be  planted.  Some  kinds  are  preferable  to  others,  and  they  vary 
with  the  soil  and  climate.  We  always  prefer  evergreen  trees :  but  these  are  for  the 
most  part  of  slow  growth,  and  when  the  intention  is  only  to  shelter  the  nursery  in  sum- 
mer against  the  ardor  of  solar  heat^  the  choice  is  left  among  the  deciduous  kinds  of 
rapid  growth,  which  do  not  shed  their  branches  too  near  the  ground,  and  of  which  the 
fouM;e  and  aspect  is  suCBoiently  ornamental.  There  is  another  consideration  that  is 
not  less  important.  We  should  not  select  trees  with  long,  tracing  roots,  which,  by 
spreading,  so  to  speak,  *'  eat  up  ike  eaily"  by  robbing  the  plants  even  when  growing  in 
pots.  In  these  respects  we  have  two  species  of  the  Tamarix  that  unite  almost  all  the 
good  qualities  required,  the  T.  ietravdra  and  T.  Indioa,  These  trees  are  very  accommo- 
dating as  to  soil,  nave  a  hardiness  well  tried,  and  a  very  rapid  growth— endure  pro- 
longed drought  without  injury,  and  appear  indifferent  to  excess  of  moisture.  Tneir 
roots  are  small,  close,  and  but  little  spreading ;  they  bear  trimming,  and  their  elegant 
foliage  of  light,  feathery  spray  form  plumes  of  most  pleasing  effect,  while  their  blos- 
soms of  rose,  flesh- colored,  or  almost  white  tint,  in  spikes  or  branching  pani<des  pre- 
sent a  most  agreeable  aspect.  The  first  of  these  blooms  in  April  and  May,  and  the 
other  toward  the  end  of  summer  and  in  autumn.  The  tamarisk  groWs  easily  from  slips, 
which  may  be  set  from  November  to  February,  and  will  form  toe  first  season  shoots  I 
to  2  meters  high.  They  should  be  set  about  8  inches  apart,  and  may  be  cut  back  when 
20  inches  high  to  make  them  thicken  up.  Sometimes  a  trellis  of  grapevines  will  answer 
every  purpose  of  a  screen  for  young  fruit  trees. 

But,  as  we  remarked  at  first,  the  evergreen  species  are  generally  employed  as  a 
screen,  and  of  the  conifers  the  Biota  orisato/is  is  piarticnlarly  suitable  when  the  soil  ia 
light,  warm,  and  but  little  calcareous.  In  places  where  the  soil  is  more  moist,  and  more 
clayey,  and  the  climate  more  severe,  the  Thuya  ocoidentalU  is  much  more  hardy.  The 
common  yew  {Taxue  baooata)  is  also  very  precious  as  a  wind-break.  Its  foliage  is  very 
dense,  and  of  a  green  so  deep  that  it  borders  closely  upon  black,  and  the  perfect 
docility  with  which  it  bears  clipi^ng  renders  it  a  most  valuable  tree  for  a  shelter  nedge. 
We  sometimes  employ  the  common  pitch  tree  Pioea  excelaa,  but  this  tends  to  grow  to  a 
large  tree,  and  readily  sheds  its  lower  branches.  The  red  cedar  (Junipenu  FTiyiniaiia) 
is  &o  sometimes  used  as  a  wind-break,  and  in  proper  soils  produces  a  fine  effect.  In 
many  districts  of  Southern  France  the  pyramidal  cypress  (Uvpreseus  faetigiata)  is  nsed 
to  advantage. 

Of  the  evergreen  shrubs  other  than  conifers,  we  have  the  box  {Buxue  eempervirene), 
evergreen  oak  iQtierouB  ilex),  the  holly,  the  Buplfwrumfrutlooeum,  the  Bhamnue  oleifoliue, 
the  Aucuha  ^opoatca,  and  tne  Japanese  spindle  tree  (Evomymue  japonioa).  The  latter 
may  be  nsed  when  we  need  shelter  of  limited  extent,  for  they  are  generally  of  low 
gro  w  th.  In  some  places  we  may  plant  the  Lawro-oeraeue  vulgaris,  cotchioa.  and  hiBitanioa; 
and  In  other  cases  may  employ  shrubs  with  semi-persistent  leaves^  as  tne  Bhamnua  hjf' 
JniduBy  Liguetrum  Japonicumj  oraZ^o/ittm,  and  vulgare.  In  some  privileged  localities  of 
Southern  and  Southwestern  France,  we  may  plant  the  Bham$iM9  auUemui,  Arbutue 
uredo,  Fi5icrfitim  ft'nicf ,  and  a  host  of  other  species. 

The  breadth  of  space  to  be  reserved  between  the  lines  of  shelter  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  use,  but  it  should  be  never  less  than  2  meters  between,  because  the 
paths  for  service  would  be  always  of  about  this  width.  If  there  be  no  necessity  of  using 
the  ground  sparingly,  it  would  be  better  to  give  them  greater  width,  so  that  the  plants 
sheltered  may  be  a  little  away  from  the  screen,  and  it  would  be  still  better  if  a  path 
could  be  allowed  on  both  sides. 

Timber-belts  for  farm  protection  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  W.  Marlatt,  of  Manhattan,  Eans.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  in  1875,  after  alluding  to  the  frequent  and  severe 
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leases  of  frnit  and  forest  trees  in  EnDsas,  and  condemning  altogether 
any  attempt  at  planting  nntil  the  soil  was  as  thoroughly,  prepared  as 
for  com,  he  says: 

With  my  present  experieDoe  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Kansas, 
I  would  plant  timber  only  in  the  form  of  shelter-belts  for  the  prot«H)tion  of  farm  crops, 
the  orchard,  the  stock-range,  and  the  home  and  its  snrronndings,  beln^  especially  care- 
Itil  to  shelter  the  latter  from  the  north,  northwest,  and  northeast  winds*  leaving  the 
south  and  east,  particularly,  open  to  the  sunshine  and  south  winds,  which  are  nearly 
always  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer;  By  planting;  the  shelter-belts  on  the 
higher  and  more  exposed  ground,  where-  practicable,  the  valne  of  the  farm  may  be 
greatly  enhanced  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  essthetically  as  well  as  practically. 
E>om  experience  and  obseryatinn,  I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that;  if  40  acres  in  every 
auarter-section  were  thus  occupied  by  Judiciously  located  timber-belts,  the  remaining 
Airee-fourths  would  produce  more  than  aU  of  it  would  without  the  protection  thus 
afforded.  I  have  seen  the  soil  in  exposed  situations  blown  away  to  a  depth  of  6  inches, 
or  Bt^  deep  as  the  land  has  been  plowed,  in  a  single  season.  An  effective  shelter-belt 
would  not  only  remedy  this  evil,  but  would  serve  largely  as  a  preventive  of  drought; 
first,  by  measurably  warding  off  the  dry,  hot  winds  that  sometimes  sweep  over  the 
country  as  a  blighting,  withering  curse ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  shelter  for  the  snow  that 
is  otherwise  blown  awavinto  the  ravines  and  hollows  where  it  is  not  needed ;  and,  again, 
in  breaking  the  force  of  the  fierce  storms  that  almost  every  season  do  more  or  less  in- 
jury to  the  growing  com  and  other  farm  crops. 

I  recommend  the  cotton  wood  for  timber-belts,  rather  than  some  other  more  valuable 
species  of  wood,  from  the  fact  that  it  takes  kindly  to  our  prairie  soil,  grows  rapidly 
and  tall,  and  is  yet  able  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  winds ;  and,  on  the  whole,  seoms 
to  fill  the  bill  more  nearlv  than  any  other  at  hand  Just  now.  To  render  this  shelter 
ipore  effectual,  I  would  plant  out  a  single  row  of  box-elder,  or  some  other  spreading  or 
low-faeading  tree  on  either  side  of  the  cottonwood  belt.  I  recommend  the  box  elder  for 
this  purpose,  fh>m  the  fact  that  it  is  never  stripped  of  its  leaves  in  summer,  not  even 
by  the  omnivorous  hopper.  As  this  belt  attains  to  age  and  size,  it  must  be  systemati- 
cally thinned  out,  by  removing  ftom  year  to  year  a  certain  number  of  the  less  likely  or 
less  thrifty  trres,  else  in  the  course  of  time  you  will  find  them  dying  out  en  masie  for 
want  of  sufficient  nourishment  to  keep  up  the  vital  force  necessary  for  their  continuous 
growth  and  well-being.  As  they  are  removed  thus  gradually,  other  varieties  of  forest- 
trees  may  with  success  and  profit  be  made  to  take  the  places  thus  vacated,  and  for  this 
purpose,  whore  they  can  be  had  easily,  I  would  especially  recommend  red  cedar.  At 
all  events,  in  planting  a  grove,  stick  to  our  native  forest- trees,  rather  than  any  of  for- 
eign growth,  however  highly  they  may  be  extoll<»d  by  parties  interested  in  their  sale, 
or  without  an  experimental  knowledge  as  to  their  adaptability  to  our  peculiar  soil  and 
climate. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  best  mode  of  planting  such  a  belt  must  suffice  for  this  phase 
of  the  subject.  Supposing  the  ground  to  be  in  proper  condition,  and  the  trees  ready  to 
hand,  with  team  ana  plow  strike  a  straight  furrow  thronirh  the  center  of  the  piece  to 
be  planted,  and  back-furrow  three  rounds,  going  8  t-o  10  inches  deep.  %en  with  an 
armful  of  small  trees  pass  along  in  the  furrow,  and  at  every  4  feet  stxK>p  down  and  pl'>ce 
a  tree  in  the  Icse  soil  thrown  up  at  the  last  round,  letting  the  top  lean  toward  the 
ridge.  Then  turn  on  a  furrow,  and  so  on  at  every  fourth  furrow,  until  a  dozen  or  more 
rows  have  been  thus  put  in  their  place.  Then  passing  along  each  row,  straighten  up 
each  tree  with  the  hand,  and  at  tho  same  time  press  the  earth  firmly  about  it  with  the 
feet.  In  this  way,  with  one  man  to  run  the  team,  and  two  others  to  put  the  trees  in 
place  and  straighten  them  up,  two  acres  may  be  planted  with  5.000  trees  in  a  dav,  at 
a  cost,  aside  from  procuring  the  trees,  of  not  more  than  $5.  In  this  manner,  the  farm, 
when  comparatively  level,  may  be  surrounded  and  intersected,  where  necessary,  with 
shelter-belts,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  and  the  value  of  the  place  may  be  doubled 
in  five  years. 

In  orchard  and  small-fruit  culture,  I  consider  protection  of  some  sort  an  absolute 
essential  to  success.  I  have  found  most  kinds  of  small  fruits  doing  best  when  par- 
tially sheltered  from  the  hot  sun ;  while  the  sad  effects  of  the  burning  southwest  winds 
two  summers  ago  is  but  too  apparent  in  nearly  all  the  orchards  of  Kansas  to-day.  In 
my  own,  I  have  found,  generally  speaking,  the  least  damage  done  where  most  effectu- 
ally sheltered  on  tho  south  and  west.' 

In  asserting  the  value  of  windbreaks  to  growing  crops,  or  as  a  shelter 
for  stock,  it  is  impossible  to  appraise  the  benefit  pecuniarily  with  any- 
thing like  the  exactness  with  which  we  measure  and  sell  the  actual 
products  of  the  forest.  We  may,  however,  sometimes  arrive  at  a  close 
approximation  by  comparing  tho  differences  shown  where  the  protection 
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is  present  or  absent.    In  illustrating  this  point,  Mr.  O.  B.  Galasha,  of 
Illinois,  has  presented  some  instructive  examples:^ 

In  the  year  1862,  at  the  time  when  spring- wheat  and  oats,  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  State,  were  just  past  their  bloom,  and  a  portion  of  the  grains  in  the  milky  state, 
we  were  visited  by  a  storm  from  the  northwest,  which  s^ept  over  this  portion  of  the 
State,  prostrating  nearly  all  the  erain  not  sheltered  by  timber.  *  *  *  In  one  local- 
ity a  single  line  of  broad  and  tall  willows,  closely  planted,  proved  a  sufficient  check  to 
the  wind,  so  that  a  field  of  wheat  adjoining  it  on  the  east  stood  erect  and  was  harvested 
with  a  machine,  while  in  exposed  situations  the  shrunken  grain,  if  saved  at  all.  waa 
often  gathered  by  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  hooking  it  up  with  scythes.  Many 
thousand  acres  were  left  to  dry  and  were  burned  upon  the  grouud,  which  two  or  three 
weeks  before  had  promised  abundant  crops.  The  extra  expense  of  gathering  the  grain 
of  that  harvest  could  not  have  been  less  than  50  cents  per  acre  on  the  whole  amount . 
harvested.  I  traveled  quite  extensively  over  this  portion  of  the  State  before  and  soon 
after  the  harvest  of  that  year,  and  am  conviuced  that  one-half  the  value  of  the  wheat 
and  oats  in  the  territory  passed  over  by  that  storm  was  destroyed  by  it.  There  were 
sown  in  that  year,  as  per  census  reports,  in  tbe  30  counties  lying  north  of  the  Burling- 
ton, Peoria  and  Logansport  Railroad,  about  1,200,000  acres  of  wheat,  and  at  least  on^ 
fourth  as  many  of  oats.  Allowing  one-tenth  of  these  crops  to  have  been  protected  by 
timber,  we  find  the  loss  to  have  been  equal  to  r>40,000  acres  of  wheat  and  130,000  acres 
of  oats.  Computing  the  wheat  at  15  bushels  per  acre  and  tbe  value  at  50  cents  per 
bushel,  the  oats  at  30  bushels  per  acre  and  price  20  cents  per  bushel,  we  have  the  sum 
of  $4,860,000  as  tbe  cash  value  of  property  in  these  two  crops  alone,  which  was  destroyed 
in  a  single  storm  in  an  area  of  a  little  more  than  one-tnird  of  our  State.  Allowing 
150,000  acres  to  baye  been  burned,  or  not  harvested,  and  adding  to  the  amount  of  loss 
per  acre  of  the  remainder  of  the  nine-tenthd  (lodged  grain),  equal  to  $600,000,  it  swells 
the  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  15,460,000.  Let  us  see  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
plant  and  cultivate  screens  to  prevent  such  losses.  A  double  row  of  white  or  golden 
willows,  with  trees  in  the  second  row  set  opposite  tbe  spaces  in  the  first,  planted  upon 
the  west  side  of  every  80-acre  lot,  would  doubtless  prove  (sufficient,  as  they  would,  at  the 
age  of  12  years,  form  a  dense  wall  of  foliage  about  40  feet  high,  and  would,  of  coursei 
increase  in  size  for  many  years  thereafter.  These  would  cost,  per  mile  of  screen,  about 
as  follows :  Average  value  of  two  acres  of  land,  at  (40  per  acre,  $80 ;  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  planting  with  strong  cuttings,  $10 ;  cultivating  the  first  two  years,  $20;  mak- 
ing a  total  cost-,  with  purchase-money  of  the  land,  $110.  After  two  years  no  care  will 
be  needed,  save  a  mulch  of  refuse  straw,  to  be  renewed  once  in  two  or  three  years,  the 
cost  of  which  will  be  more  than  repaid  in  the  partial  protection  which  the  trees  wiU 
render  previous  to  tbe  twelfth  year. 

There  are  in  the  30  counties  referred  to  about  16,625  sections  of  prairie-land.  This 
will  require  65,500  miles  of  screen  if  planted  as  above  proposed,  making  the  entire  cost 
$7^315,000.  Thus  we  see,  that  without  estimating  the  immense  damage  done  to  fruit 
and  other  crops,  the  wheat  and  oats  destroyed  m  that  storm  would,  if  saved,  have 
paid  about  three-fourths  tbe  entire  expense  of  growing  timber-belts  throughout  that 
entire  territory. 

I  think  it  may  lie  safely  estimated,  that  an  average  of  one-twelfth  part  of  all  our 
crops  of  grain  and  large  fruits  are  destroyed  by  violent  winds,  which  such  a  system  of 
protection,  or  its  equivalent  in  groves,  would  so  far  check  as  to  prevent  the  destruction* 
If  this  is  true,  such  protection  would  save  to  tbe  husbandman  and  orchardist  its  entire 
cost  every  two  or  at  most  three  years.  Such  protection,  too,  would,  by  causing  the 
snow  to  remain  spread  evenly  over  the  surface,  as  before  hinted,  enable  the  farmer  to 
raise  winter-wheat  in  localities  where  it  is  now  impossible  to  do  so.  If  we  add  to  the 
benefits  of  tbe  culture  idready  considered,  those  far-reaching  and  incalculably  valuable 
climatic  influences  which  would  flow  therefrom,  we  must  all  admit  the  necessity  of 
commencing  this  great  enterprise  at  onoe,  and  prosecuting  it  with  vigor. 

I  do  not  introduce  this  plau  of  planting  straight  belts  of  trees,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart,  because  it  is  the  most  desirable  plan  which  can  be  adopted,  for  no  man  of  taste 
would  regard  it  as  such.  The  eye  would  soon  tire  of  such  stiffness  and  monotony  in 
the  landscape.  Tree-planting  may  be  so  planned  and  conducted  as  to  give  beauty  to 
the  landscape,  and  at  the  same  time  secnre  neiarly  all  the  combined  benefits  of  pro- 
tection to  crops,  timber  for  uses  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  those  climatic  influences 
which  we  all  regard  as  so  important.  Of  course  no  roles  can  be  given  for  such  tree- 
planting.  Genemlly  where  the  surface  is  somewhat  undalating  (for  wo  have  no  hills), 
the  planting  should  be  done  mainly  upon  the  higher  portions  of  the  farms,  and  along 
tbe  water-courses.  Where  the  surface  is  level,  belts  may  be  planted  upon  the  north 
and  west  of  tbe  farms,  with  groves  ujMn  the  least  valuable  portions.  Ttiese  last  would 
intercept  the  straight  lines  and  give  diversity.    But  if  each  prairie-farmer  were  to 

1  Lecture  at  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  in  ld69,  published  in  the  second  Report 
of  its  trustees,  p.  356. 
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follow  his  own  tastee,  or  adapt  his  planting  to  secure  the  greatest  profit  in  timber  or 
protection  to  his  own  farm,  planting  about  one-tenth  of  his  land  with  trees,  it  is 
probable  that  all  the  desirable  ends  which  we  have  been  considering  will  be  gained, 
and  the  landscape  sufficiently  diversified  to  be  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Here  then  «  •  •  we  have  two  pictures  x^resen ted  to  us.  In  the  one,  we  look  into 
the  future,  and  see  wide-spread  desolation,  an  extended  treeless  oonntrv,  visited  by 
destructive  storms,  by  severe  droughts,  with  its  streams  dried  up,  and  food  for  man 
and  beast  in  such  scarcity  that  the  poor  can  scarcely  obtain  a  supply.  In  the  other, 
we  see  a  charming  landscape,  a  ricn  fertile  country,  a  population  eojoying  all  the 
blessings  which  flow  from  peaoe  and  plenty. 

The  following  suggestions  coDcerning  shelter-belts  are  offered  by 
.Messrs.  EL  M.  Thompsoo  and  Son,  of  Milwaakee,  Wis*: 

It  has  been  found  that  belts  from  7  to  8  rods  in  width  are,  all  things  taken  together^ 
the  best.  These  belts  should  be  planted  on  the  outside  with  some  evergreen  whose 
roots  strike  deep  into  the  ground  and  do  not  spread  near  the  surface,  and  whose 
leaves  and  branches  will  afford  protection  from  the  winter  winds.  In  the  center 
can  be  placed  the  deciduous  trees.  If,  however,  the  &rmer  wishes  first  to  experiment, 
and  should  think  belts  of  this  width  entail  too  much  cost  and  labor,  belts  of  two  or 
three  rows  will  be  found  to  make  remunerative  returns,  and  even  one  row  planted,  say 
not  more  than  6  feet  apart,  will  give  rich  returns  in  Increase  of  crops,  and  add  very 
much  to  the  attractions  of  the  estate.  The  trees  for  ]^lanting  should  be  those  best 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  situation,  and  will  vary  much  with  different  localities.  There 
are,  however,  certain  trees,  such  as  the  larch,  Scotch  and  pitch  pine,  that  are  so  well 
adapted  to  dry  soils,  rich  or  poor,  and  the  Norway  spruce,  Scotch,  Austrian,  and  white 
pines,  American  arbor-yitie  and  ash,  which  are  best  for  moist,  rich  soils,  and  which  so 
xully  meet  the  wants  of  the  farmer  that  they  should  always  form  a  large  portion  of  his 
plantiUff.  Belts  composed  of  Scotch  pine,  Norway  spruce,  white  as^  and  European 
larch,  planted  from  the  outside  of  the  belt,  in  the  order  named,  have  been  found  to 
meet^  m  almost  every  particidar,  the  need  for  which  they  are  planted,  and  to  afford  to 
the  farmer  every  protection  in  the  way  of  timber  that  he  can  want.  The  value  of  such 
a  timber-belt  is  felt  very  early,  and  cuttings  for  stakes,  hoop-poles,  bean-poles,  fuel, 
&c,,  begin  much  earlier  than  mav  be  thought;  while  the  after-products  of  hop-poles, 
telegraph-poles,  railroad-t  es,  and  lumber  for  general  use  follow  year  by  year,  and  are 
a  constant  annual  source  of  profit. 

Professor  H.  H.  McAfee,  formerly  of  the  Iowa  Agricaltaral  College^ 
a  close  observer  in  forest-coltare,  in  an  article  on  shelter-belts,^  remarks 
that  prairie-farms  need  shelter  most  on  the  west,  next  on  the  north,  next 
on  the  soath,  while  their  nsefuluess  on  the  east  is  not  so  great,  though 
sufficient  to  call  for  planting.  A  good  combination  for  an  evergreen 
belt  is  2  or  3  rows  of  white  pine  for  center,  2  rows  of  Scotch  or  Aus- 
trian pine  on  each  side,  and  2  rows  of  red  cedar  or  arbor- vitSB  outside  of 
these,  making  10  or  11  rows,  and  giving,  by  different  rates  of  growth,  a 
belt  with  a  conical  cross-section,  and  limbs  from  the  ground  up*  Another 
good  evergreen  combination  would  be  Norway  spruce  for  center,  white 
spruce  next,  and  black  spruce  and  red  cedar  or  arbor-vit»  outside. 
These  kinds  were  hardy  in  Iowa,  except  in  too  great  drought.  A  shelter- 
belt  of  cheap  soft  wood  may  be  made  of  two  rows  of  gray  or  white  wil- 
low, flanked  by  one  row  of  Lombardy  poplar  on  each  side,  rows  8  feet 
apart.  Willow  alone  is  apt  to  spread  too  much,  and  this  poplar  alone  is 
apt  to  lose  its  side  branches,  but  thus  combined,  the  poplar,  which  is 
always  erect,  holds  the  willow  up  and  the  willow  grows  twigs  enough 
to  make  a  fair  barrier.  But  any  kind  of  tree,  except  perhaps  such^thinly- 
foliaged  trees  as  the  walnut  and  coffee-nut,  will  make  fair  shelter-belts, 
if  enough  width  is  given  them.  At  least  10  rows  of  any  of  the  maples, 
birches,  poplars,  or  other  common  woods  should  be  put  iu  the  belts,  or  8 
rows  of  white  or  scarlet  oak,  which  hold  leaves  iu  winter.  Where  road- 
side planting  is  done  to  obviate  snow-drifting  in  winter  or  to  furnish 

shade  and  shelter  in  summer,  less  rows  are  needed. 

—- — ■ ■ — ■ —  ■      ._  '    —  - 

1  Iowa  HortiouUural  Beport,  1875,  p.  292. 
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Jad^e  O.  E.  Whiting,  of  Monona  Ooanty,  Iowa,  in  reporting  to  the 
State  Horticnltnral  Society  in  1876  (p.  156),  mentioned  that  he  had  on  his 
farm  of  1,800  acres  abont  40  acres  of  timber  in  belts  aronnd  his  fields, 
varying  from  single  rows  to  20  rows,  and  of  different  ages  from  18  years 
down  to  1 ;  bnt  mostly  Ax>m  5  to  12  years.  In  regard  to  the  inflaence 
of  these  belts  on  the  growth  of  crops,  he  says : 

As  my  groreB  iocreaae  in  height.  I  stIU  find  that  the  visible  iDflnence  of  this  pro- 
tection— with  almost  mathematiosi  preoision— -amounts  to  one  rod  on  the  ppronnd  to 
one  foot  height  of  the  tree.  Whether  from  oanse  or  from  accident,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say,  bat  leave  it  for  the  entomologist  to  decide— I  record,  that  dnring  the  great 
grasshopper  visitations  of  1873  and  1870,  all  my  fields  surronnded  by  timber  escaped 
almost  wholly  nninjnred.  The  same  was  tme  of  the  farms  opened  in  our  Missoorl 
bottom  timl>er.  Will  Professor  Bessey  please  inform  ns  if  a  Colorado  locost,  with  an 
oye  to  beauty  and  ntility,  respects  a  field  surronnded  by  green  growing  trees?  We 
know  from  long  experience  that  the  snmmer  storms,  the  early  ftosts,  and  the  fieroe, 
unrelenting  winter  bliszards  do  pass  these  fields  by  nninjnred  and  unscathed,  and  why 
should  not  a  locust  as  well?  I  would  make  no  material  change  in  mv  order  of  plant- 
ing; on  our  treeless  prairies,  where  timber  is  wanted  quick  for  fuel,  shelter,  and  other 
purposes,  the  cotton  wood,  in  my  estimation,  still  stands  king  among  all  onr  native 
trees.  I  am  now  using  my  round  cottonwood  posts  cut  from  my  young  thrifty-grow- 
ing trees,  peeled,  seasoned,  and  the  posts  set  in  the  ground,  boiled  a  few  minutes  each 
in  coal-tar,  at  an  expense  of  about  one  cent  each,  that  bid  fair  to  outlast  oak  not  so 
treated.  Maple,  willow,  ash,  and  walnut  should  follow  in  the  order  named,  the  latter 
to  be  planted  on  the  deepest  soils. 

Need  of  mnd-breaksfar  the  protection  of  human  life. 

A  winter  seldom  passes  withont  deaths  from  storms  on  the  prairies 
of  the  Northwest.  Mr.  James  T.  Mott,  in  an  article  on  timber  cnltnre 
ill  the  Iowa  Horticnltnral  Beport  of  1872  (p.  109),  after  17  years^  resi- 
dence in  Iowa,  says: 

• 

I  have  many  times  wondered  how  it  could  be  that  people  were  so  easily  lost  in  these 
storms ;  why  it  was  that  a  man  in  good  health,  strong  in  limb,  and  well  clothed,  coald 
not  go  a  few  rods  from  his  house  to  the  bam,  to  care  for  his  stock,  without  danger  of 
death ;  why  whole  sleigh-loads  of  people  were  frozen  to  death  within  a  hundred  rods 
of  dwellings,  and  this  in  the  same  location  where  I  was  living.  But  lately  it  has  been 
my  fortune  (or  I  thought  at  the  time  misfortune)  to  be  caught  in  one  of  these  storms 
in  Minnesota ;  and  it  took  only  a  short  time  for  me  to  see  through  the  whole  thiog.  I 
felt  the  wind  first  blowing  softly  from  the  south ;  in  30  minutes,  it  changed  to  a  fierce 
gale  from  the  west,  bringing-  with  it  a  bank  of  snow  that  would  compare  to  the  rush 
of  water  as  the  flood-gates  are  opened  in  a  mill-race,  and  with  a  force  that  no  man  or 
team  could  travel  against  it  a  mile,  as  steady  as  in  a  bellows  mn  by  machinery,  being 
filled  with  snow  as  fine  as  the  finest  dost,  and  so  thick  one  could  not  see  10  fe^,  filling 
the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  man  and  beast.  The  storm  lasted  three  days,  •  •  •  and 
the  news  is  of  hundreds  dead ;  people  frosen  In  stage-coaches,  whole  sleigh-loads  re- 
turning home  from  town,  men  standing  dead  with  band  on  the  stable-door  latch, 
others  that  saved  themselves  b^  burrowing  in  snow  banks— little  children  lost  going 
home  from  school,  passengers  in  railroad-cars  two  days  withont  food,  &.c.  *  *  * 
More  people  have  been  frozen  within  the  last  year,  in  Northwest  Iowa  and  West  Min- 
nesota, than  were  ever  murdered  by  the  Indians  in  those  connties  since  their  settle- 
ment. *  •  •  The  people  are  now  petitioning  their  legislatures  for  some  kind  of 
protection  from  these  storms,  asking  tnat  wire  fences  and  storm-houses  be  built  along 
the  traveled  roads — asking  them  to  do  something  for  their  safety.  I  see  none  that 
would  do  but  timber-planting.  It  alone  would  stop  these  terrible  winds,  modify  the 
climate,  and  furnish  land-marks  for  the  traveler. 

Screens  of  tooodlaud  as  a  barrier  agait^t  the  progress  of  hisects. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Knapp,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
university  course  at  Bockford,  HI.,  in  February,  1870,  notices  the  influ- 
ence of  forests  in  intercepting^  the  progress  of  insects  and  the  spread  of 
contagious  and  destructive  fungi.    He  says : 

The  chinch-bug  of  the  prairies  was  lately  as  much  dreaded  by  those  who  knew  their 
ravages  .  .  .  .  ,  but  tliese  can  never  traverse  a  belt  of  tbicK  woods  seven  or  eight 
rods  in  width  to  devastate  an  adjoining  field.  The  cool  damp  soil  and  shade  of  such 
a  belt  presents  an  impassable  barrier  to  their  march,  the  same  as  to  the  grasshopper. 
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Citing  from  L  T.  Thomas,  he  oontinaes : 

Another  important  adyantage  baa  been  occasionally  afforded  by  the  shelter  of  wood- 
lands. It  la  well  known  that  mst  in  wheat  is  comnionly  moat  prevalent  on  low  and 
mnoky  landa^  yet  at  other  timea,  and  in  ita  moat  virnlent  fonu.  it  aeema  borne  on  the 
wind,  and  often  deetroya  thoueandaof  acrea  on  all  kinda  of  soil  in  one  sweeping  bUght. 
An  instance  of  thia  kind  occurred  in  Northern  Indiana  in  1840.  Early  and  late  sown, 
on  compact  and  spongy  soil,  on  hill  and  dale,  cleared  land  and  prairie,  were  all  alike 
affected.  In  every  instance,  however,  where  the  crop  wae  sheltered  by  woodland  it 
waa  leaat  injored.  An  extensive  farmer  in  Ontario  County,  New  York,  informed  me. 
aome  yeara  ago,  that  ont  of  two  hundred  acrea  of  promising  wheat,  which  he  then  baa 
growing,  all  was  completely  destroyed  except  ihoee  porUona  eheUeted  hy  woods,  the  total 
loss  being  four  or  live  thousand  dollars,  most  of  which  he  believes  would  have  been 
saved  had  hia  land  been  protected  by  timber  belta.^ 

Frott  and  dews^  a»  affected  by  Umber  helU. 

The  protection  of  winter  grain  from  winter-killing  by  proximity  to 
woodlands  has  often  been  noticed,  and  as  an  obvions  inference,  the  pre- 
vention of  this  iiyury  by  the  planting  of  timber  belts  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

The  radiation  and  cooling  of  certain  soils  in  summer  nights  is  well 
known  to  depend  npon  tlie  absence  of  clonds  or  other  covering  to  in- 
tercept and  prevent  it,  and  from  this  canse  there  may  be  no  dew  under 
the  shade,  or  within  the  influence  of  an  isolated  tree.  It  is  during  still 
nights,  when  this  process  is  most  active,  that  summer  frosts  generally 
happen.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  dew  is  more  commonly  abundant 
near  the  border  of  a  woodland,  where  the  radiation  may  be  less,  yet  the 
moisture  is  more,  and  a  less  amount  of  cooling  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  precipitation  of  dew. 

It  has  also  been  noticed  that  a  windy  night  is  seldom  a  dewy  one,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  greater  amount  of  dew  along  the  borders  of  a 
grove  may  be  in  part  occasioned  by  the  calm  in  the  air.  '*  When  the 
dew  is  formed,^  says  Kaemitz,*  ^^  it  often  disappears  very  quickly,  if 
the  wind  rises,  or  the  atmosphere  is  disturbed,''  a  circumstance  most 
likely  to  occur  in  the  open  fields.  Under  like  conditions  of  moisture, 
the  greater  amount  of  dew  there  is  the  greater  is  the  cooling  and  the 
tendency  to  frost,*^  and  instances  may  occur  in  which  places  within  the 
calm  on  the  lee  side  of  a  woodland  might  freeze,  while  the  open  country 
exposed  to  a  gentle  wind  might  escape. 

SkeUer-belts  far  preventing  highways  against  the  obstruction  of  drifting 

snofcs.    Project  of  a  law. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  often  realized  in  the  Northern  States, 
where  snows  even  of  moderate  depth,  in  placei^  peculiarly  exposed  to 
heavy  winds,  will  often  cause  serious  obstruction  by  drifting  across  the 
roads.*  Various  devices  have  been  employed  to  prevent  these  evils, 
such  as  high  and  close  board  fences,  the  removal  of  all  fences  in  winter, 
or  what  is  nearly  equivalent,  the  use  of  wire  instead  of  rails  or  boards ; 
but  none  of  these  appear  so  effectual  as  a  close  and  well-kept  screen  of 

>  TMrd  Report  ofJDrueteee  of  lUinale  Industrial  UaiMivily,  p.  361. 
*  Meteorologjf  ;  walker'a  Translatiou,  p.  197. 

>  Ttavellera  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  other  railroada  croeeinff  the  Flaina,  must  hava 
noticed  the  devioea  8U2>i;eeted  by  experience  for  arreatiog  these  drifts.  The  snowa 
mighn  not  fall  more  than  a  few  inches  deep,  but  would  accumulate  in  placea  to  many 
feet  in  depth.  Besides  anow-sheds  entirely  covering  the  road  in  places  of  great  ex- 
poenre,  board  fences  across  the  direction  of  prevailing  winds,  and  sometimes  6  or  G  of 
these  in  sncceaaion,  have  been  placed,  with  the  view  of  precipitating  the  snows  before 
reaching  the  track.  Some  of  these  are  movable,  and  are  raised  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  winter,  as  they  beoome  buried.  In  places  where  the  planting  of  broad  ever- 
green belts  ia  possible,  they  would  donbtlesa  prove  an  effectual  remedy. 
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evergreen  trees,  with  braDcbes  extending  to  the  ground,  like  the  Nor- 
way spruce,  and  of  sufficient  widths  to  obstruct  the  sweeping  winds  and 
moving  snows.  A  single  row  of  trees  will  seldom  be  sufficient  for  this 
purpose,  and  generally  at  least  three  rows  will  be  fonnd  necessftry. 
Where  liable  to  injury  from  cattle  might  happen,  a  light  fence  or  hedge 
of  Osage  or  other  thorns  might  be  needed  on  the  exposed  sides. 

Believing  that  a  laW  might  secure  the  requisite  authority  for  estab- 
lishing such  screens  whereiver  needed,  we  snbmit  the  following  draught 
as  embracing  its  essential  provisions.  Some  modifications  would  be 
necessary  to  apply  it  to  the  local  organizations  of  town  or  county  gov- 
ernment  in  particular  States. 

AN  ACT  for  the  plaotlBc  of  ahelter^belU  for  the  protectUn  of  roads  oc^iost  drlftlziic  bdowb. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enaeUdf  4^,  That  the  commissioneiB  of  highways  [or  other  officers 
having  charffo  of  town  roads]  are  hereby  anthorised,  upon  applioation  in  writing  by 
three  freeholders,  representing  that  certain  parts  of  the  pnblio  highways  are  liable  to 
obetroction  from  driitlog  snows,  to  summon  a  Jury  of  six  disinterested  freemen,  resi- 
dent of  the  town,  to  view  the  premises  and  take  evidence  as  to  the  facts  alleged.  If, 
in  the  judgment  of  this  jury,  a  shelter-belt  of  trees  or  shrnbs  along  the  border  of  the 
highway  would  prevent  the  drifting  of  snows  in  winter,  at  the  places  specified,  thev 
may,  by  an  instmment  in  writing,  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk 
[or  other  local  office  of  record],  oeolare  the  necessity  for  protection  within  the  dis- 
tances specified,  and  a  sufficient  width  of  land  may  be  surveyed  and  taken  upon  pay- 
ment of  its  value,  by  agreement  with  the  owner,  or  if  not,  by  appraisal,  in  the  same 
manner  as  land  is  acquired  for  the  opening  of  new  roads. 

Skg.  2.  The  said  commissioners  are  further  authorized  and  required,  afher  acquiring 
the  additional  width  of  roadway  as  above  mentioned,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  planted 
with  at  least  tliree  rows  of  evergreen  trees,  of  such  kinds  as  they  may  be  deemed  best 
suited  for  the  putpoee,  and  as  closely  together  as  may  be  necessary  to  afford,  when 
grown,  a  sufficient  screen  against  drifting  snows. 

Sec.  3.  The  middle  of  said  shelter-belt  shall  be,  as  near  as  may  be,  on  the  outer  line 
of  the  highway,  as  it  existed  before  the  belt  was  ordered,  and  the  outer  rows  shall  be 
set  opposite  the  spaces  of  the  middle  row,  so  as  to  best  secure  the  objects  for  which  the 
planting  is  done.  A  sufficient  fence  for  the  temporary  protection  of  the  plantation 
while  young,  may  be  built  within  the  limits  of  the  highwayi  not  more  than  one  rod 
from  the  middle  Une  of  the  proposed  screen. 

Sec.  4.  The  planting,  protection,  and  maintenance  of  such  shelter-helt  shall  thence- 
forth be  a  public  charge,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  highways.  It  shall  be  discretionary  with  the  oommissioners  of  highways  to 
apply  the  assessment  of  labor,  of  the  owner  of  adjacent  laodp,  to  the  planting  and  care 
of  such  shelter-belt,  or  to  contract  with  some  person  skilled  in  the  care  of  trees,  ss  they 
may  deem  most  effectual,  for  secaring  its  proper  growth  and  maintenance.  Tliey  shall 
be  required  to  snbmit  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  a  written  report,  with  a  statement 
of  expenses  incurred  on  Uiis  account,  and  such  recommendations  as  they  may  deem 
proper  concerning  it. 

Sec  5.  Whenever  any  railroad  company  now  existing  or  that  may  hereafter  be 
formed  undf  r  the  laws  of  this  State,  shall  deem  it  neceuary  to  plant  screens  of  ever- 
green trees  to  prevent  the  drifting  of  snows  in  winter,  and  the  width  of  their  roadway 
is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  they  may  acquire  such  additional  width  as  may  ap- 
pear necessary  for  this  purpose,  in  the  same  manner  as  land  may  be  taken  for  new 
railroads ;  but  land  so  taken  shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  planting  and 
maintenance  of  ehelter-belts  as  aforesaid,  and  if  not  planted,  or  if  abandoned  for  this 
use,  the  title  shall  revert  to  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  lands. 

The  valne  of  screens  against  drifting  snows  has  been  recognized  in 
Europe,  and  they  have  sometimes  been  planted  at  considerable  expense 
and  under  dffflcnlt  circumstances.  The  following  acconnt  of  the  neces- 
sities that  led  to  this  nndertakiug,  and  the  methods  employed  in  its 
execution,  will  afford  suggestions  of  value  in  like  attempts  at  planting 
in  all  snowy  countries^ : 

Boads  laid  out  over  mountains  and  elevated  grounds  are  frequently  blockaded  by 
the  snow,  tbo  removal  of  which  ot  casions  every  year  a  considerable  exprnse.  Travel 
is  especially  li.ible  to  interruption  iu  those  places  where  the  road  is  a  deep  cut,  bo- 

*  AnnalfB  des  PcmU  ti  CftotiM^,  3  ser.,  xvii,  p.  Ill  (1459),  it  being  an  article  by  M. 
Compte-Qrandchamps,  engineer  of  roads  and  bridges. 
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cause  the  snow,  driyeii  by  the  wind,  in  eddies  more  or  less  thick,  tenda  to  fall  where 
toe  distorbance  of  the  air  is  less  felt,  that  ie,  in  trenches  and  on  the  slopes  of  hilli*, 
where  it  rapidly  piles  up  to  the  level  of  the  oonntry  adjacent,  and  renders  expensive 
labors  necessary  to  open  the  way,  so  as  to  make  it  passable  for  teams.  Bnt  the  way 
is  scarcely  opened  before  it  disappears  a^ain,  aa  eoon  as  the  wind  begins  to  blow«  eo 
as  to  carry  the  snows  before  it. 

This  efieot  was  seen  with  remarkable  intenaity  before  1849  upon  the  imperial  road 
Ko.  S'^f  of  Roanne-on-tbe-Bhone,  between  Saint-Etienne  and  fionrg-Argental,  upon 
the  plateau  called  De  la  B^pnbliqae,  at  the  ipreat  turn  near  the  village  of  Ruthianffe. 
At  this  part  of  the  route  the  road  rises  from  a  point  537  meters  (1,772  feet)  to  an  ele- 
vation of  1 ,140  meters  (3,740  feet)  above  sea-level,  to  clear  the  Pila  Baoge  at  the  ridge 
oi  Grand-Bois,  from  which  it  descends  toward  Bonrg-Aigental  by  following  the  left 
bank  of  the  Argental  Brook,  in  the  course  of  which  it  crosses  several  secondary  ravinod 
whicb  Join  this  stream.  The  storma  reign  in  these  elevated  regions  with  a  violence 
elsewhere  unknown,  and  the  snows,  borne  by  the  winds,  are  rapidly  carried  great  dis- 
tances and  dropped  into  the  ravines  to  the  depth  of  many  meters.  The  road  then 
wholly  disappears  under  the  banka  of  snow,  and  the  traveler  haa  nothing  to  guide  his 
way  but  the  pyramids  of  stone  built  at  certain  distancea  apart  along  the  way,  and 
the  interruption  of  travel  has  been  so  grave  an  inoonvenienoe,  that  the  mail  poet  from 
Paris  to  Marseillea  haa  been  obliged  sometimes  to  wait  at  Saint-Etienne  for  the  road 
over  the  Pila  to  be  cleared,  before  pursuing  ita  course  to  Boanne*on-the-Rhone,  at  a 
cost  sometimes  of  5,000  francs,  to  say  nothing  of  lossea  to  private  credit  and  buaioesa 
intrusted  to  the  postal  service. 

The  road  was  more  particularly  intercepted  upon  the  naked  plateaux,  or  upon  the 
more  steeply  inclined  slopes,  where  there  was  no  shelter  from  the  north  winda,  but 
through  the  woods  the  travel  was  never  interrupted,  however  aevere  the  atorm,  and 
the  track  when  once  broken  through  remained  open  all  winter.  Bnt  in  the  expoeed 
parts  of  the  road  the  trenches  were  filled  up  aa  soon  as  they  were  made,  audit  beicame 
necessary  to  work  day  and  night  to  keep  the  road  open  for  travel.  The  mail  post  - 
could  only  be  got  over  with  incredible  efforts,  drawn  by  10  yoke  of  oxen,  or  from  10 
to  15  horses,  and  requisitions  were  often  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  vieinity 
and  their  teams,  yet  without  advantage. 

The  idea  of  sheltering  the  road  by  planting  trees  very  naturally  presented  itself. 
The  project  waa  studied  to  this  end  in  1847,  and  put  in  execution  some  years  later. 
Those  parte  of  the  road  where  the  oirculation  waa  alwaya  interrupted  during  the 
atormy  season  have  been  sheltered  by  four  massive  plantings  of  evergreen  treee,  which 
are  more  closely  set  in  the  ateeper  elopes.  Their  breadth  variea  from  S7  to  83  yards. 
Two  of  these  screens  have  been  planted  on  the  plateau  De  la  R^pnblique;  the  first  311 
yards  long  and  37  to  76  yards  wide,  and  the  other  1.217  y^rda  long  by  36  yards  wide. 
The  two  other  acreens  are  along  the  Grand  Ton  man  t,  on  a  very  steeply  inclined  aur- 
face,  and  are  360  and  235  yards  long,  and  4H  to  50  yards  wide. 

These  plantations  were  begun  in  Mareh,  1849,  and  were  continued  to  the  end  of 
April,  1851.  The  treea  selected  were  ever||reens  of  varioua  kinda,  such  as  spruoea, 
European  and  American  silver  fir,  larico  pine,  &c.,  and  the  larch,  set  about  a  yard 
apart.  When  planted,  they  were  from  20  mches  to  4  feet  in  height ;  the  smaller  ones 
forming  the  first  row  ^ng  the  roadaide  and  the  larger  being  placed  a  little  farther 
back.  They  were  all  planted  with  the  ball  of  earth  adhering  to  their  roota,  and  were 
delivered  the  next  day  after  they  were  taken  from  the  nurseries,  being  supplied  by  M.  « 
S^o6clau2e,  nurseryman  at  BoorgiArgental,  who  undertook  the  contract  for  planting. 
The  area  planted  waa  a  little  lesa  than  15  acres,  and  the  coet  amounted  to  37,174^ 
francs,  or  about  2,478  francs  x>er  acre,  divided  aa  follows : 

Purchase  of  land 14,381  83 

1.171i  meters  of  excavation  for  planting,  at  1.144  franc 1, 239  42 

42  380  treee, at 0.455 franc i 19,282  90 

1,767  trees  broken  by  the  snow,  at  0.455  franc. •••• ••        803  98 

32,227  guardian  trees  (<»teur«),at  0.455 franc 1,466  32 

'        '    22t  79*  o3 

Total 37. 174  45 

These  plantations  were  scarcely  finished  when  the  result  surpassed  the  hopes  that 
had  been  formed,  and  the  very  first  year  the  snow  waa  retained  oy  the  young  fir  trees 
so  that  it  did  not  drift  the  road  that  waa  to  be  protected.  Since  then,  the  movement 
of  the  winds  haa  been  more  and  more  interrupted,  and  in  proportional  degree  the  ex- 
pense of  opening  the  road  has  been  reduced,  so  that  it  is  now  quite  easy  to  keep  it 
open  for  travel  through  the  worst  seasons.  The  trees  are  now  growing  very  vigor- 
ously, and  some  had  increased  more  than  a  yard  in  height  in  1858,  completely  assuring  a 
dense  massive  growth  in'  the  future.  Each  of  the  tracts  planted  is  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch,  the  soil  from  which  iraa  thrown  inward  toward  the  trees,  to  prevent  cattle 
from  reaching  them. 
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Had  it  been  praetioiible  io  plant  oaeh  piece  of  ground  vitb  younger  trees  tbe  eost 
would  have  been  mneh  leas,  but  the  effioet  would  not  have  been  immediate^  nor  tbe 
result  so  conolusive ;  and  we  ma^  now  safely  affirm,  that  there  is  no  locality  where  it 
is  not  possible  to  prevent  the  drifting  of  snows  along  the  roads  by  means  of  planta- 
tions of  trees  properly  plaoed|  and  at  a  cost  seldom  exoeeding  20  francs  per  meter,  linear 
measure. 

If,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  protect  a  greater  length  of  road,  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  procecid  more  economically,  by  planting  younger  trees,  that  is  to  say,  pines  and 
larches  at  two,  and  firs  and  spruces  at  three  years  of  age.  The  effect  would  be  felt  some 
years  later,  but  the  success  would  not  be  less  certain,  and  in  this  case  the  relative  cost  of 
planting  would  not  exceed  150  francs  the  hectare  (60  francs  per  acre),  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  10,000  trees  at  O'.Ol  per  hectare,  100  francs ;  planting  at  0^.005  each,  50  francs. 

To  this  we  must  add  the  prioe  of  the  land,  which  would  vary  according  to  the 
locality. 

Success  in  such  labors  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  choice  of  resinous  species  of  trees 
that  it  may  be  convenient  to  plant  at  the  given  place,  and  upon  the  care  bestowed  upon 
the  setting  of  the  young  trees.  From  thu  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enter  somewhat 
into  details. 

The  resinous  trees  especially  thrive  upon  high,  bleak,  and  rugged  mountains ;  tho 
Pintu  sylvestriB,  upon  soils  of  every  kind  ;  the  larico  pine,  on  exposed  slopes,  facing  the 
west  and  south ;  the  maritime  pine,  on  the  sands  and  alluvia  soils  of  low  grounds ;  and 
thA  Weymouth  pine,  on  deep,  loose  soil,  and  with  an  exposure  toward  the  southwest. 

The  firs  thrive  upon  the  highest  mountains,  in  a  deep,  fresh  soil,  and  on  slopes  ex- 
posed to  the  north  and  west.  The  spruce  is  very  easy  to  plant,  as  i's  multiplied  and 
fibrous  roots  facilitate  its  hold  fh>m  the  height  of  6  inches  to  10  feet.  The  larch  should 
beplanted  in  ground  loosely  broken  and  of  sufficient  depth,  at  a  distance  from  trees  of 
diflferent  kind,  and  with  a  southern  aspect.  As  for  the  cedars,  few  grounds  agree  with 
them,  and  on  eastern  exposure  sheltered  from  the  north  should  be  preferred ;  as  also 
a  deep  soil,  rather  diy  than  otherwise.  They  are  difficult  to  make  live ;  and  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  nature  of  their  roots,  which  are  long,  brittle,  and  but  little 
branched. 

The  method  of  planting  would  vary  according  to  the  siee  of  tlie  trees.  When  the 
height  exceeds  20  inches,  the  holes  should  be  a  foot  square  and  15  inches  deep :  the 
soil  taken  out  should  be  thrown  one  side  by  itself,  the  tree  with  its  ball  of  earth  placed 
and  surrounded  up  to  the  crown  of  the  root  with  mellow  soil  finely  broken,  and  the 
turf  taken  from  each  hole  returned  to  its  place  at  the  foot  of  the  tree ;  so  that  it  may 
maintain  a  certain  freshness  around  the  roots.  If  sods  are  wanting,  we  may  use  flat 
stones  for  this  purpose,  which  answer  the  same  end. 

Trees  from  3  to  5  years  old  may  be  planted  quite  economically  by  two  good  laborors 
working  together;  one  making  the  hole  with  a  square  pointed  pick  and  deepening  it 
with  a  pointed  one,  while  the  other  at  once  plants  the  tree  while  the  soil  is  still  damp. 
The  trees  f>hould  be  cairied  in  a  covered  pannier,  and  kept  fr6m  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  air.  The  workman  who  does  the  planting  carries  a  short-handled  spado,  with 
which  he  empties  the  hole.  He  then  places  the  tree,  spreading  the  roots  in  every 
direction,  and  taking  the  greatest  care  that  none  of  them  are  broken  off.  They  are 
then  covered  with  fresh,  mellow  soil,  and  the  operation  is  finished  by  carefully  press- 
ing the  soil  against  the  tree  with  the  foot,  or  the  handle  of  the  pick.  Two  skillful 
workmen  will  plant  from  500  to  1,000  trees  in  a  day.  Resinous  trees  should,  from 
their  nature,  be  planted  not  more  tnan  a  meter  apart,  so  as  to  mutually  protect  one 
another ;  and  it  wiU  be  easy  to  take  out  the  smaller  ones  to  facilitate  the  growth  of 
the  larger. 

In  conclusion,  the  planting  of  evergreen  trees,  with  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  condition  and  requirements,  will  prevent  the  drifting  of  snows,  and  the  large  ex- 
I>enses  necessary  for  keeping  the  roads  open  ibr  travel  during  the  winter  season.  We 
cannot  doubt  of  success,  if  we  choose  the  kinds  of  trees  most  suitable  for  the  soil,  aspect, 
and  exposure  in  which  they  will  be  placed.  The  experience  gained  within  the  last 
few  years  along  tbe  imperial  road  No.  82,  with  x>oints  of  elevation  ranging  from  900 
to  1,200  meters  (2,952  to  3,676  feet)  above  sea-level,  leaves  no  chance  for  doubt  in  this 
regard,  and  gave,  the  very  first  year,  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  plantations  of  trees  would  be  equally  useful  along  rail- 
roads, replacing  the  movable  screens  that  are  placed  in  winter  aJLong  deep  cuts  and 
in  places  particularly  exposed  to  the  drifting  of  snows. 

8ANITABT  BENEFITS  BBSULTINO  FBODI  TBBE-PLiLNTINa. 

A  circamstauce  has  been  noticed  at  Palo,  a  railroad  station  between 
Oivita-Yecchia  and  Rome,  wbich  tends  to  show  the  efifect  of  forests  upon 
the  pablic  health.    For  many  years  a  piece  of  woods  had  stood  between 
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this  place  and  a  malarioas  district  to  tbe  sonth,  and  while  tbia  remained 
the  place  was  healthy.  This  was  cut  down,  and  presently  the  south 
winds  brought  in  the  fevers  from  the  pestilential  district.  Manziana, 
a  place  lately  almost  wholly  free  from  malaria,  has  suffered  iu  like  man* 
ner  since  the  shepherds  have  setfiretoanoliveforest  adjacent.  Asimilar 
phenomenon  was  observed  at  Sezz&  At  Supino  the  arrondissement  of 
Frosinone  formerly  passed  for  healthy>  bnt  since  the  cutting  off  of  a 
piece  of  woods  the  malaria  soon  became  seated,  and,  iu  a  little  time, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  fell  victims  to  disease.^ 

Lancisci  relates  that  the  insalubrity  of  Borne  was  notably  increased  in 
the  days  of  Gregory  XIII,  when  a  pine  forest  to  the  south  was  cut  down 
because  infested  by  brigands. 

On  the  other  hand,  oases  are  not  wanting  to  prove  the  happy  effect 
of  planting  trees.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  that  of  the 
Abbey  of  Trois-Fontaines,  near  Bome,  which  passed  for  some  time  be- 
fore, as  one  of  the  most  insalubrious  and  fever-breeding  places  iu  all  the 
campagna  of  Bome,  but  which  for  the  last  three  years  has  enjoyed 
some  relief  from  a  young  plantation  of  the  Eueaiyptugi  and  the  success 
which  has  followed  this  experiment  will  doubtless  lead  to  further  pIan^ 
ing,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  restoration  of  a  region  hitherto  notoriously 
uuhealthy  to  its  ancient  salubrity.  Examples  of  success  iu  counter- 
acting  the  pestilential  emanations  fh>m  marshes  by  planting  this  tree 
are  also  reported  from  Algeria.  It  is  supposed  to  operate  partly  by 
absorbing  humidity  from  the  soil,  and  partly  through  the  camphor- 
ated exhalations  from  its  leaves,  purifying  the  atmosphere  to  their  lee- 
ward. The  miasms  appear  to  be  condensed  by  filtering  through  the 
foliage  of  trees,  while  the  0](ygen,  liberated  by  the  leaves,  contributes 
still  further  to  purify  the  air.^  The  direct  and  incidental  benefits,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  that  are  derived  from  the  presence  and  proper  dis- 
tribution of  woodlands  cannot  be  considered  in  detail  iu  this  connection. 

SAINS. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  extent  and  distribution  of  our 
original  forests  was  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  rainfall  and 
its  due  proportion  in  the  several  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  country  unfavorable  to  forest-growth,  where  these  essential  con- 
ditions exist  iu  proper  degree ;  although  from  other  causes,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, annual  running  fires,  a  region  may  not  have  borne  trees  within  our 
recent  historic  period. 

From  records,  kept  through  more  than  CO  years  at  military  posts — ob- 
servations at  academies  and  colleges,  and  by  voluntary  observers  under 
instructions  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  more  recently  from 
records  made  by  specially  qualified  observers  under  the  Weather  Signal 
Service  of  the  War  Department,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  as  to  what  this 
distribution  of  the  rain-fiedl  now  is,  and  in  some  instances  what  it  has  been 
through  a  long  series  of  years.'  It  is  proper  to  notice  the  fact  that  the 
results  thus  far  obtained  do  not  justify  the  statement  that  the  amount 
of  rain  falling  annually  has  varied  materially,  taking  a  series  of  years 
together,  or  that,  whether  forests  are  present  or  absent,  there  is  any 
notable  increase  or  decrease  of  the  general  average  amount  in  different 
years.  In  fact,  this  cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  precision 
until  these  series  of  records  shall  have  been  carried  through  a  very  long 
period. 

1  Eevue  des  Eamx  et  ForiU,  1^5, 363. 

•  Vlgime  deUa  Camj^ttgna  4  dUa  di  Boma,  P.  Balestri.    Bome,  1875. 
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Bnt  between  the  results  of  single  years  there  is  great  irregnlarity,  and, 
as  many  think  from  a  stady  of  these  records,  an  increasing  irregularity, 
in  the  amonnt  of  annaal  rain-fall.  There  can,  however,  be  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  in  many  places,  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  irregu- 
larity in  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  throngh  the  several  months  and 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  a  tendency  to  droughts,  floods,  and  uncertain 
crops,^ 

These  irregularities  have  suggested  to  some,  the  theory  of  cycles,  and 
various  periods  of  return  have  been  mentioned,  bnt  none  definitely 
proved.  Among  other  theories  is  one  that  seeks  to  show  a  connection 
between  rainy  seasons  and  the  frequency  of  spots  on  the  sun.  But  we 
know  with  certainty  only  this  fact,  that  from  year  to  year  there  is  the 
same  amount  of  exposure  of  oceans,  lakes,  and  other  water  surfaces  to 
the  sun,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  amonnt  of  water  raised  by 
evaporation  is  about  the  same  year  by  year.  The  precipitation  of  this 
moisture  occurs  whenever  and  wherever  the  air  which  contains  it  be- 
comes cooled  down  to  the  degree  of  saturation  or  below,  and  while  some 
regions,  from  their  prevailing  winds,  and  their  mountains  or  other  cir- 
cumstances of  their  conformation,  are  sure  to  receive  copious  and  often 
periodical  rain-falls,  other  regions  are  less  favored  by  these  conditions 
that  insure  this  result^  and  the  amount  of  rain  varies  according  as  the 
causes  operating  to  bring  about  precipitation  exist  or  are  wanting. 
Every  cause  tending  to  increase  the  humidity,  or  to  reduce  the  temper* 
ature,  is,  so  far  as  it  appears,  a  cause  of  rain.  We  think  it  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  observations  in  all  countries  wh^re  forests  exist  that  their 
presence  tends  to  this  eflfect  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  sometimes  in 
a  manner  so  marked  that  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect. 

Our  space  will  not  perhiit  us  to  present  tables  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  rain-fall  in  different  regions.  Extensive  series  are  already  pub- 
lished and  easily  accessible ;  but  unfortunately  we  have  not  as  yet  a 
single  instance  in  which  carefully-conducted  exi)eriments  have  been 
made  to  show  by  actual  measurement,  by  degrees  and  quantities,  the 
differences  that  exist  in  the  rain-fall,  or  in  the  causes  that  tend  to  pro- 
duce it,  within  woodland  and  in  the  open  fields  adjacent.  Until  such 
stations  are  established  we  must  depend  npon  what  can  be  learned 
from  such  records  in  Europe,  and  upon  accidental  circumstances  that 
now  and  then  afford  facts  of  unquestionable  meaning,  for  the  rest. 

As  for  records  of  floods  no  year  passes  without  them,  and  in  some 

^  A  system  of  weather  records  by  volniiteer  olyservers  has  been  organized  in  low* 
throngh  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Onstavns  Hinrichs, professor  of  Physical  Sdenoe  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa;  the  central  station  being  at  Iowa  City.  About  sixty  observers  have 
been  seonred,  and  observations  are  made  thrice  daily  (8  a.  m.,  noon,  and  8  p.  m,),  in- 
olnding  temperature,  rain-fall,  winds,  and  olonds.  For  convenience  of  reference,  the 
State  is  divided,  by  township  lines  77-78  and  89-90,  and  range  lines  14-15  and  30-31, 
into  9  dintricts.  The  system  promises  to  become  one  of  great  practical  interest  to  the 
Stat-e.  It  has  hitherto  received  no  legislative  aid,  and  depends  chiefly  upon  the  effcNrts 
ctf  the  originator. 

It  is  thoaght  that  a  comparison  of  records,  which  extend  more  or  less  imperfectly 
through  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  shows  a  perceptible  change  of  climate,  and  more 
frequent  droughts. 

The  rain-fall  shows  that  In  1876  the  lines  of  equal  amonnt  correspond  very  nearly  with 
those  of  equal  quantity  of  woodlands,  and  that  those  parts  of  the  State  whioh  have  a  high 
percentage  of  forest  surface  are  those  that  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  rain-falU  This  coin- 
cidence is  of  the  highest  practical  interest,  and  ic  matters  bnt  little  which  fact  has  pre- 
cedence as  the  cause,  or  which  is  the  effect,  so  long  as  their  relation  remains  the  same, 
and  one  of  them  is  directly  under  our  control. — (First  Annual  Report  of  ike  Iowa  Weather 
Stations,  p.  50.) 
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jear8  tbe  amoant  of  life  and  property  destroyed  is  enormoas.^  The 
coDseqaeoces  of  these  floods  in  other  oonntries,  more  especially  iu  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  have  been  so  disastroos,  and  the  oauses  so  appar- 
ent, that  the  governments  of  France  and  Switzerland  have,  in  recent 
years,  taken  extraordinary  care  to  prevent  their  recnrrence,  and  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  entire  snccess.  The  methods  employed  to  effect 
this  object  will  be  more  fally  described  on  a  snbseqaent  page. 

In  comparing  the  climate  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  Bassia, 
we  find  some  points  of  resemblance  that  deserve  notice.'  The  greater 
part  of  that  conntiy  and  of  Western  Siberia  belongs  to  the  region  of 
summer  rains ;  yet  it  is  divided  into  two  well-marked  zones,  with  different 
vegetation — ^tbe  forest  region  and  the  steppes.  In  the  former  of  these, 
the  most  rain  falls  in  July  and  Augast,  and  in  the  latter  in  June.  In 
its  meteorological  relations,  the  steppe  is  a  region  where  arborescent 
vegetation  is  interrupted,  or  at  least  greatly  checked,  firom  want  of  moist- 
ure. This  want  of  humidity  reveals  several  distinct  characteristics, 
such  as  the  want  of  rains  in  the  summer  season,  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air,  and  an  arid  soil.  This  latter  condition  is  the  most  important,  be- 
cause if  it  could  be  neutralized  either  by  natural  infiltration  or  by  irriga- 
tion, we  might  have  trees  in  the  driest  country  in  the  world.  Less  rain 
falls  in  summer  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  a  large  part  of  Italy  than 
in  Southern  Russia;  but  these  countries  have  no  steppes,  and  tbe  cul- 
tivation of  trees  has  there  been  long  regarded  as  among  the  surest 
branches  of  rural  economy.  In  those  countries,  however,  the  autamu  is 
rainy,  the  fall  of  rain  averaging  3  to  3}  millimeters  a  day,  so  that  the 
deeper  strata  of  the  soil  imbibe  the  water,  and  are  able  to  supply  to  the 
roots  the  moisture  evaporated  from  the  leaves,  through  the  long  summer 
droughts. 

On  the  steppes,  however,  the  greatest  amount  of  rain  falls  in  June, 
as  heavy  showers,  which  flow  off  on  the  surface,  until  lost  in  tbe  ravines. 
The  autnmn  is  dry,  and  the  winter  neither  long  nor  snowy.  The  melt- 
ing of  snows  in  spring  affords  but  little  water.  But  in  Northern  and 
Central  Bussia  the  case  is  different.  The  annual  amount  of  rain  is  but 
a  little  more  than  on  the  steppes,  but  the  snow  falls  deep,  and  lies  on 
the  ground  through  five  months  of  the  year.  When  it  melts,  it  sinks 
deeply  into  the  soil.  Besides  this,  the  summers  are  cooler,  and  the 
rains  oftener  fall  in  fine,  misty,  and  protracted  showers.  This  explains 
the  great  difference  between  these  two  zones,  although  both  belonging 
to  the  region  of  summer  rains. 

It  is  moreover  impossible  to  trace  with  exactness  the  boundaries  of 
the  steppes.  The  forests  begin  to  disappear  on  exposed  soothern  slopes, 
in  elevated  regions,  and  where  the  soil  is  dry ;  then  the  forests  will 
appear  only  along  the  rivers;  and  at  last  the  trees  will  be  found  only  iu 
locations  where  there  is  a  natural  infiltration,  or  irrigation. 

Along  the  Baltic  we  have  a  belt  of  autumnal  rains  and  heavy  forest 
growth.  In  the  Ural  Mountains  there  is  less  exposure  to  severe  droughts, 
but  farther  south  we  find  a  zone  of  June  maximum,  and  in  its  principal 
features  the  distribution  of  the  rains  follows  the  following  order :,  Alter 

>  A  memorable  flood  in  the  Genesee  River,  New  York,  began  March  16, 1865,  and 
caused  by  the  rapid  melting  of  deep  snows  in  the  hills  aronnd  its  npper  waters,  by 
warm  winds  and  rains,  is  estimated  to  have  cansed  a  loss  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000 
in  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  some  estimates  fisc  the  loss  at  three  times  this  amount. 
Had  these  snows  been  reasonably  sheltered  bv  woodlands,  it  is  qnite  certain  that 
they  wonld  have  melted  more  slowly  and  probably  without  injnrions  results. 

*  rhe  facts  in  this  statement,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Russia,  are  condensed  from  an 
article  by  A.  Wojeikof  in  the  RepertoriwnfUr  Meteorologie,  published  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg  (1870),  vol.  1,  part  2,  p.  187. 
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tbe  inaximam  of  Jane,  we  find  a  reRalar  decrease  to  Septemberi 
and  then  again  a  secoua  maximum  in  November,  differing  but  a  little 
from  October.  From  August  to  October  the  prevailing  winds  are  east, 
and  in  the  month  of  November  they  become  southerly,  bringing  aa 
increase  in  the  amount  of  rainfall.  After  considering  in  detail  the  ob- 
servations made  through  a  series  of  years,  and  many  cases  of  excep* 
tional  droughts^  the  anthor  remarks  that  there  appear  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  there  has  been  within  the  time  observed  a  perceptible  change 
of  climate,  more  especially  in  the  diminution  of  the  rain-fall. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  amount  of  forest  area  has  diminished  very 
considerably  within  this  period,  and  it  is  fair  to  connect  the  two  coinci* 
dent  facts  as  cause  and  effect.  Admitting  this,  the  conclusion  follows, 
that  with  increasing  forest  area,  there  would  be  a  decrease  of  drought, 
inversely  proportioned  to  its  amount. 

RETENTION  OP  SNOWS  IN  WINTER  AND  EARLY  SPRXNO. 

The  effect  of  woodlands  in  retaining  the  snows  where  they  fall,  and  in 
delaying  their  melting  in  the  spring,  has  been  everywhere  observed  in 
snowy  countries.  In  such  localities  the  snow  cannot  be  drifted  by  tbe 
winds,  and  when  it  melts  it  disappears  slowly,  sinking  into  the  soil, 
rather  than  flowing  off  upon  the  surface.  The  effect  of  this  delay  in 
checking  a  too  early  appearance  of  fruit-blossoms  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Tbe  result  is  in  fact  quite  similar  to  that  of  considerable  areas  of  water, 
such  as  our  Northern  bakes,  along  the  borders  of  which,  and  especially 
on  the  lee-side,  fruits  are  found  to  flourish  with  the  greatest  success. 
In  a  country  interspersed  with  clumps  and  belts  of  woodlands  the  snows 
drift  less,  and  their  melting  more  evenly  over  the  surface  cannot  fail  of 
being  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  more  especially  to 
meadows  and  pastures. 

It  is  observed  throughout  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  the  territories 
to  the  north  and  south  of  that  State,  that  the  north  slopes  are,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  much  more  heavily  timbered  than  those  that  face  toward  the 
south.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  winter  snows  are 
there  detained  the  longest,  and  that  tbe  soil  is  by  this  means  kept  moist 
and  sheltered,  while  under  the  exposure  of  the  sun's  direct  rays  the  soil 
becomes  dry  and  sterile.  To  this  rule  there  are,  we  believe,  but  few 
exceptions,  unless  due  to  a  local  circumstance  affecting  the  conditions 
over  a  limited  area.  The  effect  may  be  partly  due  to  the  shelter  thus 
afforded  against  drying  southwest  winds. 

Tbe  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  his  report  for  1874*'75, 
in  noticing  the  effect  of  excessive  and  improvident  clearing  upon  the 
mountainous  regions  of  California,  and  its  effect  upon  the  snows  and 
the  rainfall, says : 

IToder  this  state  of  tbiogs  timber  has,  in  many  instances,  wboUy  disapiMsared  for 
miles  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  large  mining  centers.  Incidentally  to  this  general  waste 
is  another  result,  oflien  disastrous  in  immediate  effects  and  threatening  in  fbtnre 
consequences.  Tlie  mountain-streamsy  whose  steady  flow  is  important  alike  to  the 
miner  and  to  the  acricnltnral  Interests  of  the  valleys  and  plains  below,  are  fed  by  the 
melting  snows.  The  steadiness  of  the  flow  of  these  streams — the  preservation  of  their 
volume  throughout  the  year— so  long  as  natural  conditions  prevail,  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure due  to  the  fact  that  over  large  areas  of  the  higher  levels  the  rapid  melting  of  the 
winter's  accumulation  is  prevented  by  the  dense  shade  of  the  forests.  This  removed, 
destructive  floods,  in  the  season  of  returning  warmth,  to  be  followed  later  by  scarcity, 
become  the  rule.  It  may  be  noted  also,  as  another  incident  to  this  total  destruction  of 
timber  along  the  cafions,  that  inwhtliaei  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  denuded 
localities  of  the  mining  settlements,  and  that,  during  the  past  winter,  some  were  at> 
tended  with  serious  loss  of  life  and  property. 
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Some  gardeners  in  the  Northern  States  have  a  sensible  way  of  retard- 
ing  the  tendency  to  early  spring  growth  in  trees  that  would  be  otherwise 
liable  to  injury  from  late  spring-frosts  by  packing  snow  aronnd  a  tree, 
and  covering  it  with  sawdust,  straw,  or  leaves.  This  keeps  back  vege- 
tation till  the  danger  is  over,  and  delicate  exotic  trees,  not  quite  hardy 
enough  while  young  to  endure  the  climate,  may  be  thus  accustomed  to 
their  location  until  sufficiently  hardy  to  live  alone.  It  is  a  practice,  of 
course,  limited  to  ornamental  and  orchard  planting,  as  a  forest- tree  that 
cannot  survive  without  this  help  might  better  be  given  up. 

NATURAL  DRAINAGE  FOLLOWINa  THE  OLEARINa  OFF  OF  WOODLANDS. 

A  cause  of  desiccation  is  sometimes  observed  to  operate  in  a  light 
gravely  soil,  after  the  woodlands  have>  been  cut  off,  which  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  the  class  ascribed  to  climatic  changes.  It  often  happens  that 
small  perennial  streams,  having  their  beds  kept  up  nearly  level  with 
the  snrt'ace  by  the  obstruction  of  roots  and  fallen  timber,  begin  to  deepen 
their  channels  by  the  action  of  the  current  as  soon  as  these  obstacles 
are  removed.  As  a  consequence,  the  land  adjacent  becomes  drained, 
and  soil,  before  considered  damp  and  even  marshy,  may  become  dry 
and  even  arid.  The  most  effectual  remedy  in  such  cases,  where  they 
become  inconvenient,  would  be  to  set  willows  abundantly  along  the 
banks  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  by  which  obstructions  would 
be  created,  and  the  drainage,  with  proper  attention,  kept  at  such  depth 
as  might  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  soil.  ^ 

INFLUENCE    OF  WOODLANDS   UPON   SPRINGS,  RIVERS,  AND  STREAMS, 

AND  IN  CAUSING  DROUGHTS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark,  that  our  streams  diminish  as  the 
woodlands  are  cleared  away,  so  as  to  materially  injure  the  manufacturing 
interests  depending  upon  hydraulic  power,  and  to  require  new  sources 
of  supply  for  our  State  canals,  and  for  the  use  of  cities  and  large  towns. 
Many  streams  once  .navigable  are  now  entirely  worthless  for  this  use. 

The  mode  in  which  this  influence  oi)erate8  will  be  readily  understood, 
when  we  consider  the  effect  of  lorests  upon  the  humidity  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air. 

A  deciduous  tree,  during  the  season  when  in  foliage,  is  constantly 
drawing  from  the  earth  and  giving  off  from  its  leaves  a  considerable 
amount  of  moisture,  and  in  some  cases  this  amount  is  very  great.  This 
change  of  state,  from  a  fluid  to  a  gaseous  condition,  is  a  cooling  pro- 
cess, and  the  air  near  the  surface,  being  screened  from  the  sun  and 
from  the  winds,  becomes  by  this  means  so  humid,  that  a  rank  succulent 
vegetation  often  springs  up  and  thrives,  which  in  an  open  field  would 
wither  and  perish  in  an  hour.  The  air,  being  thus  charged  with  moist- 
ure and  cooled,  does  not  take  up  by  evaporation  the  rains  which  fall, 
and  the  soil,  being  more  open,  readily  allows  the  water  from  melting 
snows  and  from  showers  to  sink  into  the  earth,  from  whence  a  portion 
appears  in  springs  and  in  the  swamps,  which  give  rise  to  rills  and  streams. 

The  air  at  all  times  holds  more  or  less  watery  vapor  in  suspension,  and 
its  capacity  for  doing  so  is  increased  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  not 
by  a  steadily-gaining  rate,  but  more  rapidly  as  the  heat  is  increased, 
as  is  more  fully  shown  on  a  preceding  page  of  this  report.  There  caa 
be  no  evaporation  when  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  no 
deposit  of  water  in  any  form  until  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  the  point 
of  saturation.  It  is  not  yet  determined  as  to  how  far  the  cooling  and 
19  F 
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moistening  infineaoe  of  a  grove  may  extend*  It  mnet  depend  apon 
many  circamstances,  and  espeoially  upon  the  slope  of  the  snrface  and 
the  direetion  of  the  winds.  The  effect  is  often  apparent  to  the  eye 
from  the  freshness  of  the  herbage  in  a^jaeent  fields  for  many  rods  in 
width. 

In  noticing  the  influence  of  forests  upon  the  humidity  of  the  air 
within  them,  it  is  fonnd  that  the  ooniferss  differ  greatly  from  the  broad- 
leaved  deciduous  species,  the  former  being  drier  thau  the  latter ;  and 
that  where  a  fcnrest-growth  has  changed  from  the  latter  to  the  former, 
the  same  soil  will  be  drier  than  before.  Some  have  ascribed  this  to  a 
difference  in  the  amount  of  rain  retained  or  of  evaporation  given  off  by 
the  foliage ;  but  a  more  probable  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  soil  in  woods  of  the  coniferous  class  is  more  exposed  to  the  sun/  and 
that  the  surface^evaporation  is  therefore  more  active.  The  mat  of  dead 
foliage  is  more  pervious,  allowing  the  air  to  permeate  and  evaporation 
to  go  on.  The  tops  of  the  trees  of  this  class  are  less  uniform  in  heighti 
and  are  therefore  more  exposed  to  the  winds,  which  also  tends  to  more 
evaporation. 

It  is  found  by  careful  observation,  that  difiierent  kinds  of  timbers  pos- 
sess very  unequal  powers  for  the  absorption  of  water  from  the  soil  dur- 
ing the  active  season  of  vegetation,  and  that  it  is  generally  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  density  of  the  wood.  We  know  that  the  leaf-surface 
of  a  tree  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  amount  of  wood  formed,  and 
that  the  evaporation  from  leaves  is  greater  when  their  tisues  are  lax 
and  moist,  implying  a  larger  amount  of  water  in  circulation  and  greater 
absorption  from  the  roots.  The  greater  drying-powers  of  the  resinous 
species  has  been  attributed  to  the  demands  made  by  the  latter  in  the 
formation  of  resin.  The  abundance  in  which  this  secretion  is  formed  by 
the  maritime  pine  growipg  in  damp  soil  behind  the  littoral  dunes  of  the 
coast,  has  been  noticed  as  proportional  to  its  power  of  drying  the  soil.' 

The  tall  grass  and  o'ther  herbaceous  covering  of  the  western  prairies, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  answered  in  some  degree  instead  of  forests  in 
maintaining  the  humidity  of  the  climate.  The  summer  rains  were  eer^ 
taiuly  more  uniform  and  abundant  than  now,  and  the  streams  were 
higher  in  summer.  But  as  pasturage  and  cultivation  have  removed 
this  protection,  we  are  everywhere  beginning  to  feel  the  consequences, 
and  nothing  short  of  establishing  some  shelter  from  the  sun  and  drying 
winds,  will  save  the  country  from  increasing  aridity.  The  excessive 
rains  and  consequent  damage  from  floods,  and  delays  to  agricultural 
operations  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1877,  throughout 

^The  leaves  of  the  j^uca/^j^^iM,  of  Australia,  in  their  roatnre  state,  pn^ent  their  edges 
to  the  sky,  and  therefore  cast  bat  little  shade.  Should  this  tree  hereafter  be  ezten- 
aively  grown  in  California  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  we  woold  doabtless  find 
the  soil  in  sach  woods  mnoh  drier  than  in  woodUods  of  other  kinds. 

3  The  following  table  shows  the  dxying-power  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  as  oal- 
cnlated  by  M.  Burger : 

Quantitif  of  water  reqtih^  to  wppliff  daity,  a  cubU  nteter  of  iUmdUtff  timber  MiiwMi  JprU 

15  and  Oeteber  1&. 


Cabio  meters. 

Liters. 

Cnbio  tneters. 

Liters. 

0»k 

O.OTT 
a  105 
aiV5 

alio 

=   77 
s>105 
=sll8i 
=  116 

AWer 

Poplar 

(1144 
a  155 
ai93 

ss  144 

Birch 

BM  155 

BsM-wo<kl.......«...«x4 

pinij 

c=:  19a 

Cherry 
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Kansas^  Nebraska,  unci  Missoari,  are  not  without  precedent.  It  is  re- 
memberedy  ia  Central  Eansas,  Uiat  heavy  rains  occnrred  in  Angnst, 
1858,  and  that  destructiTO  floods  oecnrred  in  Jane  and  Jnly,  1867.  The 
season  of  1868  was  aooonnted  a  wet  year.  It  is  the  general  belief  of 
the  inhabitants  who  have  resided  in  that  section  since  the  first  settle* 
ment  that  the  rains  are  on  an  increase  in  recent  years. 

The  dark-eolorcd  prairie  soil  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska^  when  covered 
with  herbage,  is  not  liable  to  erosion.  Even  after  it  has  been  broken 
Qp,  this  soil  when  wet  becomes  pasty  and  somewhat  impervious  to  water, 
in  heavy  rains,  and  it  is  not  nntil  the  snr&ce  has  been  worn  away  till 
It  reaches  the  subsoil,  composed  of  a  porous,  sandy  loam,  that  these 
erosions  become  serious,  and,  when  once  formed,  difBcnlt  to  repair. 

The  absorption,  retention,  and  delivery  of  water  by  the  soil  under 
cultivation,  or  covered  with  forests,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  obser* 
vation,  and  has  necessarily  been  an  element  in  calculating  the  capacity 
of  streams  for  the  maintenance  of  their  supply,  ever  fidnce  the  subject 
has  been  reduced  to  exact  rules.  The  following  observations,  nearly  a 
century  old,  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  modern  experience : 

Countries  having  a  level  surface,  and  those  where  the  soil  is  generally  cnltivated, 
absorb  relatively  much  more  water  than  those  where  these  oonaitiona  are  different. 
It  is  tme  that  after  the  heaviest  rains,  bate  and  nnonltivated  land  will  scarcely  be 
damp  at  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  while  the  same  soil,  when  finely  divided  by 
cultivation,  would  be  saturated  by  the  water  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  *  *  *  It 
always  takes  water  some  time  to  penetrate  the  eafth,  even  when  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  its  flow,  and  every  obstacle  that  tends  to  obstmct  it  &vors  infiltration.  Wood- 
lands ore  therefore  well  adapted  to  hinder  the  waters  from  ninntng  off,  and  to  fiihvor 
their  passage  into  the  soil.  This  they  do  with  better  effect  when  they  are  more  densely 
covered.  It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  the  leaves  of  trees,  pump  up  and  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  water,  and  although  the  soil  on  which  they  grow  is  uncultivated,  it  is  much 
more  snsceptible  of  absorption  of  rains  than  bare  and  uncultivated  land. 

Foresta  contribnte  so  efiectnally  to  the  detention  and  preservation  of  the  waters  that 
springs  in  some  countries,  flowing  through  the  year,  have  entirely  disappeared  after  the 
woods  had  been  burned,  nor  did  they  x*eappear  until  after  the  verdure  had  been  re- 
stored, their  existence  being  closely  dependent  upon  its  presence.^ 

Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Stirling,  Scotland,  a  standard  authority  upon 
forestry,  in  speaking  of  the  eftect  of  tree-planting  upon  moisture^  says: 

I  have  frequently  been  surprised  to  find  (on  examining  woods  which  had  been  planted 
some  10  or  12  years,  all  the  land  under  which  had  been  considered  dry  at  the  time  the 
plantation  was  made)  wet  spots,  spreading  wider  and  wider  everv  year,  and  some  of 
them  even  beginning  to  throw  out  runs  of  water;  thus  proving  that  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees  the  larger  portion  of  the  moistufe  of  the  land  is  retained,  and  therefore 
•eonmulates  in  spoto,  aoomUng  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.' 

In  a  study  of  the  inftoence  of  forests  upon  climate  and  springs  'of 
water,  by  M.  Jules  Maistre  de  Yilleneuvette,  published  at  Montpelier  m 
187V  this  observer  during  eighteen  months  continued  his  experiments 
in  a  wooded  basin  and  in  one  that  had  been  cleared,  but  otherwise  sim- 
ilar in  soil  and  conditions.  The  fbrmer,  with  an  area  of  779  hectares, 
delivered  110  liters  of  water  very  regularly ;  the  other,  with  6.786  hec- 
tares, had  a  drainage  of  only  10  or  12  liters  a  second,  and  was  very 
irregolar*  He  fonnd  the  temperature  of  the  open  fields  at  least  10^  (0.) 
above  that  in  woods.  He  noticed  that  in  the  southern  region,  the  culti- 
vation of  cereals  is  becoming  more  uncertain  and  less  profitable,  and 
that  the  injuries  by  the  PhyUoa>era  upon  the  vine-roots  were  more  de- 
structive ;  and  concludes  by  urging  upon  his  readers  the  necessity  of 
oonnteraoting  this  gtt>wing  tendency  to  drought  by  planting  and  irri- 
gating. 
—     -  ■■  .  -  ■ _^^_^__^_^_^___ 

^Noweaux  PriiuApcB  tP  HydrauUque.    Par.  M.  Bernard,  4^  (1787),  p.  141. 

•  FoTuter,  4th  edi,  p.  14. 

*JnJl»en»  de$  For€t$  $ur  Ut  ClinuOt  et  7m  aawrce$f  8vo,  pp.  00. 
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M.  Oonte-GraDdchan^ps,  engiaeer  of  roads  and  bridges,  in  an  ofBcial 
report  of  engineering  operations  for  irrigation,  which  included  the  qnes- 
tion  of  snpply  as  well  as  delivery  in  the  department  of  the  Basses  Alpes, 
at  an  elevation  of  1,200  to  2,200  meters  above  sea-level,  has  made  this 
subject  of  the  iuflaence  of  forest  a  subject  of  long  and  careful  study, 
and  with  these  results : 

In  granitic  soils,  at  1,000  meters  above  the  sea,  the  delivery  of  water 
by  springs  is  twice  as  great  in  wooded  regions  as  in  those  that  have 
been  deforested ;  and  that  rewooding,  joined  with  works  for  storage, 
inay  augmeut  by  7  cubic  meters  daily  per  hectare  rewooded  the  deUv- 
ery  of  springs.  Some  springs  that  have  failed  from  deforesting,  have 
reappeared  with  forest  vegetation.  He  had  oftentimes  observed  in  the 
mountains,  that  fogs  caused  true  rain  in  forests  of  fir,  while  they  left  no 
traces  of  humidity  on  the  denuded  lands. 

Mr.  B.  U.  Piper,  in  his  Trees  of  America  (Boston,  1855),  mentions  an 
illustration  of  the  return  of  water  by  restoring  the  woodland  shade,  as 
coming  under  his  own  observation : 

Within  about  one-half  mile  of  my  residence  there  is  a  pond  upon  which  mills  have 
been  standing  for  a  lonj;  time,  dating  back,  I  believe,  to  the  lirst  settlement  of  the 
town.  These  have  been  kept  in  constant  operation  nntil  within  abont  20  or  30  years, 
when  the  snpply  of  water  be/^n  to  fail.  The  pond  owes  its  existence  to  a  stream 
which  has  its  eonrce  in  the  hills  which  stretch  some  miles  to  the  south.  Within  the 
time  mentioned  these  hills,  whiclv  were  clothed  with  a  dense  forest,  have  been  almost 
entirely  stripped  of  trees ;  and  to  the  wonder  and  loss  of  the  mill-owners,  the  water  in 
the  pond  has  failed,  except  in  the  season  of  freshets,  and,  what  was  never  heard  of  be- 
fore, the  stream  itself  has  been  entirely  dry.  Within  the  last  10  years  a  new  growUi 
of  wood  has  sprung  np  on  roost  of  the  land  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  forest,  and 
now  the  water  runs  through  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  droughts  of  the  last  few 
years. 

Professor  Newberry,  in  bis  Geology  of  Ohio  (i,  24),  mentions  a  fact 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Ohio  River  was  extremely  low  at  a 
period  remotely  passed,  but  still  within  the  reach  of  human  history.  It 
is  well  kuown  that  from  the  drying  up  of  tributaries,  the  Ohio  has  been 
getting  lower  and  lower  in  dry  seasons  for  many  years.  About  1871-72 
the  waters  sank  lower  than  had  been  known  before,  and  at  Smith's  Ferry, 
where  the  Pennsylvania  line  crosses,  a  ledge  of  rocks  was  laid  bare  that 
had  not  been  seen  before  by  the  present  inhabitants.  On  this  surface, 
from  50  to  100  feet  and  several  hundred  yards  long,  inscriptions  have 
been  made,  such  as  are  ascribed  to  a  race  which  densely  populated  the 
country  before  the  advent  of  the  recent  Indian  tribes.  It  is  pnssible  to 
conjecture  that  the  clearing  of  forests  by  an  agricultural  race  may  have 
brought  about  the  conditions  now  existing,  a  long  interval  of  neglected 
culture  and  forest  growth  having  since  intervened. 

The  effects  of  ibrest-waste  upon  rivers  were  very  fully  discussed  at 
the  International  Congress  of  Land  and  Forest  Gulturists,  in  their  ses- 
sion at  Vienna,  in  September,  1873,  and  startling  facts  bearing  on  the 
subjeet  were  presented.  Instances  were  cited  showing  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  clearings,  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  depth  of 
the  large  streams  of  all  conutries.  In  some  cases  rivers,  which  in  former 
times  had^beeu  of  considerable  magnitude,  had  entirely  disappeared. 
The  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder  are  all  shallower  now  than  in  the 
past.  It  was  asserted  that  the  depth  of  the  Elbe  at  Altenbriicke,  in 
Banover,  in  1787,  was  48  feet  at  low  water.  In  1812  it  had  decreasiiBd 
to  4.G  feet  6  inches ;  and  in  1837  a  further  reduction  to  38  feet  was  indi- 
cated, making  a  diminution  of  10  feet  in  half  a  century.  The  Elbe  rises 
in  Bohemia,  where,  until  recently,  the  forests  were  under  no  control,  and 
so  were  destroyed  in  the  most  random  manner.    The  Bhine,  also,  has 
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&r  less  water  than  formerly.  Its  soarcea  are  in  Switzerland,  wbere, 
perpapSy  more  than  in  any  otber  ooantry  in  Europe,  the  woods  have 
been  conBldered  common  property,  and  the  uprooting  has  beeo  carried 
on  in  the  most  reckless  way.^ 

Dr.  Lindley,  in  a  leading  article  in  the  Oardner's  Chronicle  (April  2, 
1859),  says  that  the  efifect  of  felling  large  quantities  of  timber  in  dimin- 
iahiug  atmospheric  moistnre  is  notorious.  To  say  nothing  of  the  altered 
climate  of  these  islands  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  our  superfluous 
ancient  forests,  there  are  other  and  more  recent  cases  which  may  be 
safely  quoted : 

On  the  27tb  Febroftry,  1856,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  M.  LadoQcette,  deputy  for  the  Moselle,  who  adduced  onmerous  modern  instances  of 
humid  countries  having  become  arid  in  consequence  of  the  immoderate  clearing  of 
iorehts.  He  cited  Fonteney  and  Provence  as  places  where  it  had  led  notoriously  to 
wells  and  pits  becoming  dry,  and  called  as  evidence  to  the  same  effect  the  prefect  of 
the  Hante^^laronne,  who  asserted  that  in  the  whole  of  the  £astem  Pyrenees  and  the 
H^ranlt,  the  destruction  of  timber  had  been  calamitous.  The  temperature  became 
higher,  wells  and  water-courses  diminished,  while  the  dryness  of  the  climate  was 
greatly  increased.  Similar  evidence  was  collected  bv  Professor  Laurent,  of  Nancy,  of 
whose  numerous  statements  the  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens : 

After  referring  to  the  desolation  brought  upon  so  many  nations  of  the  East  bv  the 
loss  of  their  forests — opon  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Thebes,  Memphis,  Carthage,  Pales- 
tine, and  the  Troad — he  condades  by  quoting  similar  examples  in  the  recent  history 
of  France.  In  the  Yosges  the  destruction  of  forests  has  gone  too  far,  so  that  the  humid 
vapors,  so  necessary  to  plants,  have  diminished,  while  the  soil  has  become  arid  and 
inundations  frequent. 

In  tho  department  of  the  Gard  it  did  not  rain  in  1837  for  nine  months.  Such  a  dry- 
ness was  not  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  people  ascribed  it  to  tho  successive  destruc- 
tion of  the  mountain-forests.  The  town  of  Nismes,  whose  name  is  derived  from  tho 
forests  that  surround  it,  exhibits  little  except  sterile  wastes.  At  Berjiers,  three  hun- 
dred members  of  the  agricultural  society  reported  in  1797  that  the  vast  forest  which 
once  sheltered  that  plaw)  having  disappeared,  the  loss  of  the  olivcM^rop  is  the  inevi- 
table consequence. 

The  authorities  of  the  Mre  represented  in  1793  that  the  destruction  of  forests  had 
altered  the  temperature,  angmented  dryness,  and  seriously  affected  the  crops.  As  to 
wells  and  pits,  their  supply,  too,  had,  before  1838,  been  most  seriously  diminished.'' 
Violent  storms  and  torrents  of  rain,  indeed,  fell  from  time  to  time,  but  they  ran  off  tho 
land  without  soaking  into  it,  and  the  subterranean  reservoirs  gained  nothing.  In 
short,  ancient  mill-streams  were  gone,  or  flowed  only  in  winter ;  and  the  old  head- 
waters of  the  river  affluents  had  disappeared  in  places  where  the  woods  had  been 
grubbed  up. 

An  effect  which,  although  local,  is  not  less  distinctly  attributable  to 
its  oanse,  has  been  observed  of  late  years  aloDg  a  belt  of  country  adja- 
cent to  the  river  Saint  Lawrence,  on  the  northern  border  of  Jefferson 
Oonnty,  New  York— on  the  north  side  of  the  river  in  Canada,  and  npon 
the  Thousand  Islands.  A  considerable  part  of  the  surface  is  there  occu- 
pied by  ridges  and  low  elevations  of  a  reddish  gneiss  rock.  The  surface 
was  formerly  for  the  most  part  shaded  by  trees  and  shrubbery  that  found 
root  in  the  narrow  pockets  of  soil  and  little  ravines  among  the  rocks. 
But  most  of  this  growth  has  been  cut  off,  and  the  surface  is  now  exposed 
to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  rucks  become  heated  by  day  and 
retain  their  warmth  in  the  night.  It  is  now  observed  that  the  dews  arc 
less  frequent,  and  that  the  currents  of  air,  just  reaching  the  point  at 
which  precipitation  would  take  place,  become  rarefied  in  passing  over 
these  warm  surfaces,  so  that  gentle  showers  dry  up  as  they  approach  and 
leave  a  belt  of  country  distinctly  affected  by  drought,  but  a  few  miles 

.    >  Consul  Wisner's  communication  to  Department  of  State,  November,  1673. 

•General  M.  R.  Patrick,  formerly  president  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society^  in  an  address  made  some  years  since,  stated  that  statistics  of  the  pump-trade 
•how  a  gradual  increase  in  the  length  of  tubing  required.  In  Central  lUinois,  this  in- 
crease in  the  depth  to  water  in  wells  had  increased  about  9  feet  within  the  last  ten 
years. 
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distant  from  a  region  inhere  sammer  showers  are  of  common  occurrence 
nnd  a  droaght  is  not  felt.  This  has  been  observed  for  several  summers 
in  saccession;  and  will  probably  oontinae  so  long  as  these  conditions 
remaiu. 

An  effect  qnite  similar  to  the  above,  is  described  by  the  authors  of  a 
memorial  addressed  to- the  legislature  of  Maine,^  npon  the  necessity  of 
adopting  measures  for  the  protection  of  forests  in  that  State,  in  which, 
accordiug  to  erroneous  popular  opinion,  there  exists  an  abundance  of 
timber  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

There  is  a  portion  of  Hancoclc  Contity  (Maine)  along  tlie  coast,  that  la  now  nearly 
denuded  of  trees.  Daring  the  heat  of  snmmer  the  radiation  from  the  parched  surface 
affects  the  atmosphere  to  excessive  dryness.  The  electrical  rain-beanng  elonds  that 
approach  from  the  westward,  as  they  come  within  this  dry  atmosphere,  are  absorbed 
and  dissipated  before  their  watery  contents  can  reach  the  earth,  while  the  elonds  Jost 
north  of  them  float  on  over  a  bettor  wooded  district  and  yield  copions  rainfall;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  showers  continae  abundant  in  the  morehamid  atmosphere  of 
f  he  contigQoas  bays  and  ocean.  The  observing  seafaring  inhabitants  of  that  district, 
after  years  of  perplexity  over  the  fact  and  the  hidden  caase,  at  last  inqaired  in  all 
serionsness,  whether  a  telegraph  wire,  located  to  the  north  of  them,  does  not  unfairly 
*^ switch  off"  the  showers  &at  rigbtfolly  belong  to  them. 

The  commissioners  vho  prepared  a  report  on  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  destruction  of  forest-trees  in  Wisconsin  (1867)  observe  that — 

In  the  hot  and  dry  plains  of  oar  southwestern  territories  we  often  seecloqds  passing 
overhead  that  reserve  their  contents  until  they  hare  passed  from  these  almost  desert 
regions.  These  clouds  frequently  present  all  the  actual  appearance  of  rain  in  the 
higher  region  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  fertile-giving  drops  are  been  to  fall  far  down 
toward  the  earth,  only  to  be  dissolved  and  dtssipatea  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  air, 
heated  by  the  reflection  firom  the  parched  earth  which  these  rain-drops  did  not  reach. 

In  1873  Herr  Gustavo  Wex,  councillor  of  state,  and  chief  director 
of  works  undertalten  for  improving  the  Danube,  published  a  paper^ 
embracing  many  points  of  interest,  relating  to  the  diminution  of  water 
in  wells  and  streams,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  rivers,  which  he  as- 
cribed to  the  clearing  off  of  forests.  He  presented  long  series  of  annual 
observations  made  by  river-gauges,  tending  to  show  that  the  volume  of 
water  has  very  sensibly  decreased  in  the  period  covered  by  these  records. 
In  the  Bhine  at  Emmerich,  in  the  years  from  1770  to  1835,^  the  mean 
depth  of  the  first  ten  years  was  11  Prussian  feet  and  4.1  inches,  and  in 
the  last  ten  years  6  feet  9.2  inches.  The  decrease  in  the  Elbe,  the  Oder, 
the  Vistnla,  and  the  Danube  had  also  been  considerable,  and  apparently 
from  a  common  caase.  In  these  studies  he  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sions as  those  published  some  years  since  by  Dr.  Berghaus,  althoagh 
some  have  attempted  to  explain  these  difierences  by  ascribing  the 
changes  to  other  causes,  such  as  modification  in  the  river's  bed  and  the 
like. 

With  respect  to  high  floods,  it  appeared  evident  that  these  rivers 
deliver  much  more  water  in  recent  times  than  in  the  earlier  years.  From 
diagrams  that  accompany  the  paper  under  notice,  it  is  made  apparent, 
that  in  former  times  the  rise  in  coDsecutive  years  was  more  uniform, 
while  in  later  years  a  very  high  flood  may  follow  a  year  of  low  water. 
The  alternations  of  wet  and  dry  years  are  more  frequent  and  irregular, 
and  the  extremes  of  each  are  greater  than  were  before  known.    These 

^  See  Report  Moins  Board  of  Agrimliure,  1869,  page  82.  This  memorial  Is  signed  by 
Calvin  Chamberlain,  of  Foxoroft,  and  Samael  L.  Qm>dale,  of  York. 

>  Uehcr  die  WasBerobHokme  in  den  Quellen,  FlUe$en  %nd  Sir^men^  Ui  gleidkeeiHger  Steigemng 
der  Hoohwateer  in  den  CnliurUlndern,  Separate  imprint  from  the  *<  ZeUeokr^  des  (^ttfrrci- 
chi9ckenlngenieitr'UndArchitekten-Verein»,**U.,lY.fMi&YI,nnmheTB.  1873.  4to.  pp.41, 
with  7  pla&es. 

9  The  TMirs  1794, 1795, 1811,  and  1812  aro  not  given. 
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extremes  are  especially  noticed  in  tbe  tables  given  Ibr  the  Blbe  and  the 
Yistula.    As  to  the  cause,  this  author  remarks : 

• 

Tbe  Tcaaon  of  this  Temarkable  phenomenoD  is  evidently  this,  that  since  many  forests 
have  been  cat  off,  more  particnlariy  on  the  monntains,  beary  rains  and  delnging 
showers  occar  more  freqaently ;  and  besides  this,  the  soil  being  bare  of  trees  tbe  rain 
penetrates  less  into  the  soil  and  more  speedily  reaches  the  streams  and  rivers,  which 
they  fill  to  overflow ;  and  finally  the  macs  of  water  tearing  rapidly  along,  erodes  the 
moaBtaio-eides  that  have  been  stripped  of  their  forests,  and  fill  up  the  channels  of  the 
brooks  and  rivers  with  soU,  sand,  and  robbish,  by  which  means  their  beds  are  raised^ 
and  the  water-snrface  is  brought  to  a  higher  leveL 

He  then  considers  the  evidences  of  failare  of  wells  and  springs,  citing 
various  authorities,  and  ascribing  these  facts  to  the  same  cause.  He 
attributes  to  forests  the  faculty  of  condensing  mists  and  clouds,  and  in 
certain  conditions  the  forming  of  rain,  partly  by  their  cooling  effect,  and 
the  circulation  of  air  which  differences  of  temperature  occasion,  whereby 
mists  and  clouds  are  formed  and  they  are  led  to  discharge  rain.  He 
attributes  this  not  so  much  to  the  forests  themselves  as  to  the  differences 
between  the  forests  and  the  open  fields  by  which  these  movements  of 
the  air  are  produced  that  result  in  rain.  The  electrical  influences  of 
forests,  by  their  attraction,  are  also  thought  to  increase  the  rainfall.  A 
part  of  the  rains,  by  remaining  upon  the  leaves,  returns  to  vapor,  and  is 
again  precipitated  as  fog,  mist,  dew,  or  rain. 

The  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  woodlands,  the  facility  with  which 
it  percolates  through  tbe  soil  and  reduces  evaporation,  all  tend  to  the 
maintenance  of  springs,  and  consequently  Of  streams  and  rivers.  The 
drainage  of  lakelets,  ponds,  bogs,  and  marshes,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  all  tend  to  reduce  the  volume  of  waters  in  streams,  except  as 
discharged  in  heavy  rains  by  surface-drainage,  with  great  violence  as 
sweeping  t<H^r^ts  and  wide-spreading  inundations. 

This  paper  has  excited  much  interest,  and  its  author  having  requested 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
examine  its  facts  and  statements,  it  was  done,  and  after  several  sessions 
the  commission  reported  their  labors  at  a  session  held  April  23, 1874.^ 
After  recapitulating  the  statements  of  the  author,  and  tbe  conclusions  at 
which  be  arrives,  tbe  commission  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  argu- 
ments offered  to  the  contrary  from  various  sources,  the  principal  of 
which  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Proesian  oiBcial»  Oberbanrath,  F.  ffagen^  from  measurements  of  the  Rhine,  at 
DtUseldorf,  giving  mean  and  maximum  water-level,  has  noticed  very  small  diminu- 
tions  (from  2.9  to  l.G  lines  a  year),  which  he  ascribes  to  corrections  lately  made  in  the 
stream,  which  prevent  the  stoppage  of  ioe,  and  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  high 
water. 

tf .  Berr  MaoBt  Prussian  inspector  of  works  of  hydrology,  from  tables  mnning  through 
143  years,  showing  the  stand  of  water  in  the  Elbe,  at  the  gauge  near  Maj:;debarg,  foand 
a  considerable  decrease  in  extreme  and  mean  depths  (from  17.35^  to  34  iuohes),  whioh 
he  attributes  to  changes  bronght  on  by  constructions  lately  executed  for  regulating 
the  stream,  which  have  lowered  the  bed,  by  increasing  the  velocity  of  tbe  current. 

3.  It  has  been  presumed  that  discharge  of  water  at  mean  and  low  stages  is  neutral- 
ised by  the  high  water,  which  occnis  oftener  of  late  years'than  lormerly. 

The  author  sustains  his  views  by  the  following  facts : 

1.  By  measurements  of  tbe  Rhine  made  at  Bonderhelm,  through  a  period  of  88  years, 
by  Herr  Grebenao,  showing  not  only  the  height  of  water,  but  by  calculation  the 
amount  passing  that  place,  a  corresponding  decrease  in  amount  is  noticed. 

3.  Observatiuns  by  the  commission  for  examining  tbe  Elbe  show  a  deepening  of  the 

stream-bed  inits  opper  portions,  and  an  elevation  of  the  same  from  sand-deposits  in 

»— .—  I    ■  I  1 1    I       I II  p  I  ■  1 1  111  .1        I  ■         ■ .  I      ■  III  ■  ■  ■ 

1  Vol.  LXIX  of  Proceedings  o/Boifal  Acad,  ofSeiencee^  April,  1874.  This  commission  con- 
iuted  of  Mrssn.  Fenal|  JeUnsk,  Von  Sohroter,  Stefan,  and  SueS|  to  which  Mr.  Wex 
was  himself  added. 
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its  middle  and  lower  portions,  Bhowlng  that  the  lowering  of  the  water  at  Magdebnrg 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  deepening  of  the  channel  at  that  place. 

3.  That  the  high  water  does  not  compensate  for  Uie  decrease  in  the  flow  at  mean  and 
•low  stages.  The  anthor  proves  from  the  measurements  at  Sonderheim,  and  from 
others  extending  through  32  years  at  a  gauge  in  the  Danube  at  Alt-Orsova,  that  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  depth  of  water  in  that  river  at  all  stages.  As  for  variations 
in  the  result  of  observations  in  other  streams,  the  author  accounts  for  them  by  show- 
ing that  high  water  often  occurs  in  the  tributaries. 

The  following  table  from  the  work  of  Bergbans  shows  the  difference 
of  level  in  the  Eibey  at  Magdebargi  by  mouths,  on  the  generid-  average 
of  half-centaries. 

DiminutUm  of  the  Elbe,  at  Magdeburg,  during  one  hundred  yeare. 


Hontha. 


Janiury 

yebmaxy 

Maroh 

At>ril 

liAj 

Jane 

Jnly 

AuKQSt 

September 

October 

Norember 

December 

Yearly  mean 


Mean  depth  of  water  by  montha. 


First  half-cen- 
tury, 1731- 
1780. 


/L     in. 

9    4.08 

10  1.55 

11  1.05 
10  11.01 

0    5.97 


6 
8 

7 
7 
7 
7 
9 


a  19 

1.64 
7.04 
3.38 
7.19 
11.  US 
a58 


8  ia74 


Second  half-cen- 
tnry,  1781- 
1830 


8 
9 
9 
7 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
0 


in. 

7.34 
7.33 
9.88 
7.8L 
&94 
&87 
1.01 
9.93 
7.95 
9.74 
0.38 
ia76 


7    9.13 


Diiferenoa. 


ft  in, 

1  aes 

6.  S3 
8L17 

an 

9.03 
9.39 
9  0.O 
1  0.81 
1  7.43 
1  9.38 
1  10.05 
9    1.89 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1  aoi 


Were  these  numbers  reduced  to  a  diagram,  it  wonid  be  seen  that  the 
curve  for  the  first  half-centnrj^  would  be  above  and  nearly  parallel  with 
that  for  the  second^  a  maximum  appearing  in  March  and  a  minimum  in 
September  in  both  cases.  The  greatest  widening  apart  would  be  in 
December,  and  next  to  this  in  August. 

In  comiideration  of  the  facts  presented,  the  commission  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  decrease  in  the  depth  of  mean  and  low  stages,  is 
due  to  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  water  moved  annually.  This  de- 
crease points  to  a  lessening  in  the  yield  of  springs,  of  which,  however, 
he  gives  other  proofs,  derived  from  the  diminution  of  water  in  small 
streams,  and  in  aqueducts  and  wells. 

The  Commission  also  agreed  with  the  author  in  the  conclusion,  that 
the  decrease  in  depth  of  low  water  in  streams  from  a  failure  in  the 
yield  of  springs  and  swamps  is  well  founded.  The  causes  of  this  de- 
crease 


1.  A  less  amount  of  watery  precipitation  per  annum,  from  the  clearing  and  grubbing 
of  forests. 

2.  Au  increase  in  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  these  causes. 

3.  Cban|res  of  the  earth's  surface,  wliich,  instead  of  retainiuff  the  water  that  falls 
and  allowiDg  it  to  penetrate  the  soil,  cause  it  to  flow  off  rapidly,  thus  causing  high 
water  for  short  periods,  often  foUowed  by  droughts  of  long  duration. 

This  subject  being  also  brought  before  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  a  paper  was  read  January  27, 1876,  substantially  con- 
firming the  opinions  above  expressed.  The  commission  (consisting  of 
Messrs.  von  Helmersen  and  Wild),  in  the  course  of  this  paper  remark : 

As  a  warning  example,  the  author  cites  Palestine,  Persia,  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Spain, 
which  countries  are  suffering  in  consequence  of  the  deyastation  of  their  forests.    To 
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this  list  may  be  added  a  portion  of  Soothern  Rassia,  where  150  to  200  years  ago  there 
existed  large  forests,  now  changed  into  naked  plains,  where  the  hills  are  without  water, 
and  the  pofjnlation  is  forced  to  settle  in  tlie  valleys.  We  may  also  mention  the  Volga 
and  the  Dnieper  in  Southern  Russia,  where  the  forests  around  their  sources  have  been 
cleared  to  socb  an  extent  that  in  their  middle  and  lower  portions,  where  these  two 
rivers,  so  important  to  the  commerce  of  Russia,  pass  through  a  wholly  cleared  country, 
the  hiffh  water  reaches  pointe  never  before  attained  when  the  upper  forests  were  stand- 
ing. Every  one  knows  of  the  changes  made  yearly  in  the  beds  of  these  rivers  by  these 
floods,  and  the  consequent  inconvenience  and  even  danger  which  these  occasion  to 
navigators.  The  fact  is  also  generally  known  that  the  deep  gulfs,  which  in  summer 
and  winter  are  without  water,  become  wild  terrenes  after  heavy  rains  and  the  melting 
of  snows  in  spring,  carrying  with  them  acres  of  the  finest  soil.  We  believe  that  these 
evils  would  have  appeared  in  less  degree  if  the  country  adjoining  these  rivers  had  not 
been  cleared  of  its  woods.^ 

EVAPORATION— ABSORPTION  OF  SOILS.* 

Experiments  (other  than  those  already  given)  made  upon  the  evap- 
oration  of  plants,  and  from  soil  entirely  naked  and  that  covered  with 
turf,  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  That  the  evaporation  from  naked  soil  (most  abundant  after  a  rain),  diminishes 
rapidly  as  the  surface  becomes  dry.  The  turning  and  breaking  up  of  the  soil  inoieases 
and  prolongs  the  evaporation ;  but  stUl  its  effect  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  moder- 
ate depth. 

2.  That  while  plants  arrest  the  direct  evaporation  of  the  soil,  they  give  rise  to  a 
greater  amount  of  loss  to  the  air  than  naked  soil,  and  especially  to  a  more  prolonged 
evaporation,  because  their  roots  reach  the  water  in  strata  from  whence  the  evaporation 
proceeds  very  slowly.  This  effect  is  particularly  noticed  in  the  trees  that  retain  their 
&esh  appearance  during  the  extremest  droughts  of  our  climate,  because  they  draw  their 
supplies  from  as  low  as  tbeir  roots  reach. 

3.  It  appears  well  established  that  in  summer  the  naked  soil — still  more,  oaltivated 
soil,  especially  if  sandy — lose  by  evaporation  a  notably  greater  amount  of  moist- 
ure than  they  receive  by  the  rains.  For  this  reason  the  summer  rains,  and  even 
the  first  rains  of  autumn,  do  not  raise  the  water  of  springs  and  wells,  although  if  ex- 
cessive they  may  find  a  sarface-discharge  into  the  channel-ways  quickly  and  in  de- 
structive amount.  Sn  -h  rains  must  first  supply  the  losses  of  the  soU  before  their 
effects  are  felt  in  the  deeper  strata  from  which  wells  and  springs  are  fed. 

4.  In  autumn  and  winter,  the  evaporation  being  feeble,  and  vegetation  dormant,  or 
at  least  languid,  almost  all  of  the  rains  are  absorbed  by  the  soil,  or  delivered  in  the 
water-courses.  This  explains  the  influence  of  these  rains  upon  springs  and  wells, 
which  are  at  least  annually  replenished,  if  not  wholly  fnruishea  with  a  perennial  sup- 
ply fiom  the  rains  of  winter.  The  differences  in  amount  of  rains  one  year  with 
another  appear  to  occasion  those  oscillations  of  level  obseived  in  great  rivers  and 
lakes,  which  extend  through  series  of  years,  and  are  sometimes  serious  in  their  effects 
upon  navigation,  and  upon  property  along  their  shores. 

5.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  notably  increases  its  permeability,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil,  however,  for  the  permanence  of  this  effect.  When  covered  with 
crops  the  evaporation  is  much  greater,  but  stUl  derived  from  a  comparatively  small 
depth,  as  their  roots  are  feeble  as  contrasted  with  those  of  trees.  So  long  as  the  grain 
isgreen,  the  evaporation  has  a  cooling  effect,  as  well  upon  the  air  as  the  soil.  This 
ew&ct  becomes  sensible  in  meadows  covered  with  grass,  and  especially  when  they  have 
been  sprinkled  by  the  rain,  the  evaporation  and  abaoiptiou  of  heat  becomes  enor- 
mous. 

The  foliage  of  trees  evaporates  less  than  that  of  cultivated  plants,  but  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  surfaces  more  than  compensates  for  the  difference.  Their  action  is  more- 
over more  steady  and  prolonged. 

Under  woodland  shwle  the  air  and  the  soil  are  generaUy  cool  and  damp.  The  air  is 
cool  from  the  evaporation,  and  the  soil  damp  because  the  superficial  evaporation  is  fee- 
ble, and  because  the  evaporation  of  the  leaves  is  drawn  from  the  deeper  supplies.  An 
evaporator  placed  on  the  ground,  in  a  piece  of  wood,  would  therefore  giveno  true  idea 
of  the  action  going  on  in  the  forest. 

Woods,  and  perhaps  more  still,  well-sprinkled  lawns,  bave  the  tendency  to  render 
our  summers  more  cool  and  humid.  But  if  they  give  more  to  the  air  they  take  more 
from  the  soil,  and  although  this  coolness  and  humiditv  may  tend  to  produce  rains,  it 
is  rather  a  restitution  than  a  gain.  Nor  could  the  restitution  be  complete  except  in  aa 
atmosphere  perfectly  calm,  and  in  the  entire  absence  of  winds. 

>  Montagthlatt  dor  St,  PeUrsburger  Miung,  No.  102,  1876. 

■Notes  by  H.  Mari6  Davy,  in  the  Beoue  dea  Eaux  ot  FMU,  viii  (1869),  p.  267. 
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Oa  ftocoont  of  the  differeDces  of  evaporation,  tbo  water  rcoeired  beins  eqnal  in 
woods  aod  fields,  the  latter  oaght  to  be  more  favorable  than  the  former  tor  feeding 
the  deep  soarces.  The  obstacles  to  flow  are  greater  la  woods.  The  gallying  effect 
very  small.    The  soil  itself  is  less  dry  and  less  permeable. 

LoDff  studies  of  M.  Belgrand,  in  tfae  basin  of  the  Seine,  tend  to  show 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  regime  of  the  waters  and  tfae  violence 
and  rapidity  of  freshets^  depend  more  on  the  nature  of  the  inclinations 
than  upon  the  covering. 

Effects  of  drought  upon  vegetation* 

The  climate  of  New  England  wasfonnd  subject  to  occasional  droughts 
of  great  severity  from  the  earliest  period  of  settlement,^  but  none  that 
equaled  in  severity  that  of  1854.  With  the  view  of  learning  its  effects, 
a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  3oard  of  Agricultura  to  in- 
telligent men  in  every  town  in  the  State,  with  specific  questions— one 
of  which  was:  "TFAat  has  been  Uie  effect  of  the  drought  on  forest  trees  t^ 
The  following  are  conclusions  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  from 
the  replies: 

Altbongh  the  trees  of  the  forest  had  generally  made  their  growth  for  the  year  before 
the  droQght  commenced,  yet  oor  returns  show  that  they  suffered  greatly  from  its  effects ; 
and  here  we  have  another  proof  of  its  severity.  When  a  drought  is  prolonged  the 
leafy  organs  of  all  vegetables,  not  finding  their  asual  nonrishment,  ana  losing  many 
of  their  own  Jaices  by  evaporation,  mnjt  cease  to  carry  on  the  processes  of  life  with 
vigor ;  in  extreme  cases  they  wither  and  die,  and  their  less  may  even  cause  tfae  death 
of  the  plant.  In  a  very  dry  atmosphere  the  evaporation  from  the  foliaee  of  trees  some- 
times has  a  similar  effect.  These  effects,  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  and  the  check,  to  a 
oonsiderable  extent,  of  the  growth  of  the  tree,  were  observed  on  shallow  soilH  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  during  the  hot  weather  of  the  last  season.  One  farmer  of  Worces- 
ter County  says:  ''It  has  retarded  their  growth  and  caused  their  foliage  to  fall  prema- 
turely. The  mountain  ash  seems  to  have  been  more  seriously  affected  than  any  other 
tree  that  I  have  noticed.  The  leaves  were  actually  dead,  and  most  of  them  fallen,  by 
the  first  of  September.''  Bo  in  Essex  County,  an  observing  farmer  writes:  '*  We  feel 
confident  that  forest  trees  have  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  drought.  In 
some  tDstances  a  whole  acre  looked  as  if  fire  had  passed  over  it.  This  is  not  common." 
In  Middlesex  County :  **  The  trees  on  hills  having  a  rocky  substratum  had  the  appear- 
ance given  to  a  forest  when  a  fire  has  been  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  had  not 
passed  directly  through  it.  The  leaves  turned  early,  not  assuming  the  usual  autumnal 
tints,  bat  a  dingy  brown  or  chocolate  color."  Another  says :  "  The  drought  appears  to 
have  been  very  injurious  to  the  walnut  in  particular;  very  many  of  these  wither«>d, 
and  probably  the  coming  season  will  toll  a  sorry  account  of  the  influence  of  the  dr*  ught 
upon  trees."  The  results,  so  far  as  they  may  be  inferred  from  these  extracts,  cannot 
now  be  known. 

In  coDsiderinfi:  the  remedies  possible  for  alleviation,  forest-planting  is 
prominently  mentioned  (with  the  nsual  arguments  concerning  its  effects  J, 
the  reclaiming  of  waste  land,  irrigation,  and  deep  plowing. 

ELECTHICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  TREES. 

Popular  belief  attributes  to  the  beech  tree  immunity  from  the  stroke 
of  lightning.    Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  a  well-known  and  highly-esteemed 

*  The  unprecedented  drought  of  1854  led  to  researches  into  the  past  hii^tory  of  the 
climate,  which  in  the  absence  of  instrumental  records  could  only  be  Inferred  from 
other  accounts  that  have  been  preserved  during  the  colonial  period.  From  these  it 
appears  that  droughts  were  experienced  in  1623, 1039, 1644, 1647, 1648, 1662, 1664, 1668» 
1669, 1670, 1672, 1675, 1685,  1686, 1692, 1693, 1704, 1705»  17»,  1726, 1728,  1730, 17:57, 1738, 
1739, 1743, 1746, 1747, 1796, 1805,  1808. 1815, 1818, 1825, 1826, 1841,  1846, 1847, 1848, 1853, 
and  1854.  Some  of  these  were  local,  and  others  general  and  severe,  but  none  so  ex- 
tensive or  destructive  as  the  last  one  of  these  years,  which  emhraoed  not  only  New 
England,  but  nearly  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  season  opened  with  nnusualiy 
heavy  rains. 

The  question  of  change  of  climate  in  New  England  has  been  disctused  by  the  Hen. 
John  C.  Qrayi  in  his  Euftjfs:  Agricultural  and  Literarp,  pp.  169-204. 
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naturalist  of  his  day,  in  a  note  to  an  address  before  tbeNew  York  Horti- 
cultural  Society,  August  29, 1826,  published  some  interesting  statements 
upon  this  point,  among  which  it  was  said,  that  the  Indians  of  the  west- 
ern country  were  accustomed  to  seek  the  nearest  beech  tree  for  protec- 
tion during  a  thunder  showen  After  some  allusion  to  classical  litera- 
ture to  prove  a  somewhat  similar  belief  among  the  ancients,  with  regard 
to  the  laurel,  he  suggests  as  a  practical  application  that  beech  groves 
should  be  pLinted  near  and  around  dwelling-houses  and  barps  for  the 
immunity  of  cattle,  as  well  as  human  beings,  from  the  violence  of  atmo- 
spheric electricity,  and  that  solitary  beech  trees  should  be  planted  here 
and  there  over  every  farm  and  plantation. 

But  this  is  a  rule  with  exceptions,^  and  it  is  well  known  that  fatal 
injuries  from  lightning  happen  to  those  that  seek  the  shelter  of  trees  in 
storm.  ^Yhile  there  mast  be  a  silent  discharge  of  electricity  from  the 
points  and  serratnres  of  leaves,  which  lessens  the  probabilities  of  striking 
in  a  forest,  it  will  in  some  soils  and  situations  be  unusually  liabl<>,* 
and  for  this  reason,  to  some  extent  a  protection  to  lower  objects  near 
them.  A  house  surrounded  by  high  trees  at  no  great  distance  is  seldom 
struck  by  lightning. 

INJURIES  FBOH  HAIL-STOBMS, 

It  is  asserted  by  M.  Becquerel,  from  numerous  observations  made  in 
France,  that  hail-storms  become  more  frequent  as  woodlands  are  cleared 
away,  and  that  although  such  storms  may  occasionally  pass  through  a 
forest  of  small  extent,  they  will  sometimes  change  to  rain  over  a  wood- 
laud,  and  again  to  hail  beyond ;  but  oftener  they  will  turn  aside,  or 
divide  as  they  come  to  a  large  wooded  area.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  the  moist  air  that  hangs  over  a  woodland  from 
the  evaporation  of  the  leaves  becomes  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and 
thus  lessens  the  effect  of  storms.' 

M.  Bailie  has  remarked^  that  zones  of  hailstorms  in  France  are  pro- 
foundly modified  by  local  causes,  appearing  with  severity  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  leaving  others  intact.  They  have  a  preference,  so  to  speak, 
for  certain  parts  of  a  country,  visiting  it  often,  and  producing  similar 
effects,  observing  therein  a  singular  periodicity,  returning  at  intervals 
of  a  certain  number  of  days  and  hours  and  then  disappearing  for  a  series 
of  years,  so  that  periods  of  two  bad  years  are  separated  by  periods  of 
good  years.  When  they  come,  they  seldom  come  singly.  He  cites  from 
a  memoir  of  M.  Becquerel,  who  shows  that  forests  protect  the  country 
to  a  certain  extent  beyond  them,  and  that  belts  of  hail-storms  are 

1  The  New  York  Tribune  of  September  26, 1873,  mentioiu  five  instonces  of  the  beeoh 
being  stmck,  giTing  date,  place,  and  authorities. 

"Trees  in  moderately  moist  groand  are  bat  feebly  a£Eected,  because  the  electricity  of 
the  same  name  cannot  be  repelled  to  a  distance  in  such  earth,  which  is  a  very  bad  con- 
ductor for  large  charges  of  electricity.  If  the  tree,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  groand 
which  is  very  wet  and  of  great  extent,  it  will  be  stronglv  infiuenced,  because  the  elec* 
tricity  of  the  same  name  can  pass  off  to  a  distance  in  this  good  oondactor.  In  fact  it 
wiU  be  affected  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  if  this  good  conductor  is  itself  in  com- 
munication with  other  sheets  of  water  of  indeinite  extent.  (LiglUning  CkmduoUfr$ : 
Report  of  the  Commission  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Lightning  Conductors 
for  Powder  Magazines ;  translated  by  Commander  B.  Aulick,  United  States  Navy,  p«  4.) 

Saint  Pierre  suggested  that  the  planting  of  trees  around  habitations  would  be  a 
security  against  lightning.    (BotaniaU  Harmoniu  DelineatedfP.  65.) 

'  The  mm,  C.  £.  Whiting,  of  Iowa,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society  in  1870,  stated  that  he  had  known  a  severe  hail-«torm  stopped  by  a  grove  of 
trees.    (Bepori  of  Iowa  SMe  SartieultMral  Sooieip  for  1669,  p.  6a) 

^ZoM$  de$  Orajm  ^  QrSU:  Diteum^m  dot  DomnMnU  ameAena pamr  dim  tepi  Dc^MtiSMsnla. 
Par  M.  J.-  B.  Bailie.    Aila$  MM>rologiqMe  de  VObHrvaioin  Imp&ial,  1866,  B.  3. 
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stopped  or  tnrned  aside  by  tbe  presence  of  a  forest  of  considerable  size* 
He  had  taken  for  bis  data  tbe  bail-storms  that  bad  fallen  daring  the  last 
thirty  years,  in  a  4;ommune  where  registered  by  insurance  companies 
with  tbe  greatest  care,  and  which,  with  other  records,  enabled  him  to 
construct  charts  on  a  uniform  model,  and  very  completely.  A  small  or 
isolated  forest  did  not  have  this  effect. 

In  the  department  of  Enre-et-Loire,  the  forest  of  S^nouches  bad 
proved  a.  protection  to  a  part  of  the  canton  of  BrezoUes.  In  the  north 
of  the  department,  the  storms  followed  the  valley  of  the  Eare  until, 
meeting  the  forest  of  Dreux,  tbe  storms  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
Loiret,  on  the  right  bank,  the  storms  meeting  the  vast  forest  of  Orleans, 
separate  into  two  parts ;  one  follows  the  Loire  until  near  the  forest  of 
Lorris,  which  it  penetrates  by  a  depression,  and  seems  to  wish  to  unite 
again  with  the  upper  branch,  which  it  sometimes  does,  but  oftencr  the 
forest  of  Montargis  prolongs  the  effect  of  the  forest  of  Orleans,  and 
keeps  the  zones  separate.  The  further  effects  of  forests  are  shown  by 
charts,  proving  that  great  woodlands  divide  and  considerably  weaken 
the  force  of  these  storms.  The  branches  of  the  trees  are  so  many  light- 
ning-rods, conveying  to  the  ground  tbe  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
neutralize  this  agency  as  well  as  the  hail.  The  forest  of  Orleans,  along 
the  divide  of  tbe  Loire  and  the  Seine,  produces  an  effect  at  once  clear 
and  decisive.  According  to  Becquerel,  the  common  saying  of  tbe  coun- 
try is,  that  a  hail-storm  never  striises  the  forest. 

M.  Sainjon,  engineer,  president  of  the  meteorological  commission  of 
Loiret,  in  a  further  study  since  published,  has  confirmed  by  a  series  of 
remarkable  facts  the  observations  previously  made. 

The  memoir  of  M.  Bailie  in  a  multitude  of  places  presents  firom  records, 
proving  this  effect  as  uniformly  seen  wherever  forests  occur  of  sufficient 
size  to  produce  these  results.  These  researches  are  continued  in  subse- 
quent volumes  of  the  Atlas  MStSorologique^  under  the  editorial  care  of 
the  astronomer  Le  Verrier,  with  continually-recurring  evidences  of 
these  facts,  and  illustrations  of  their  effect  in  series  of  charts. 

EFFECT  OF  COLORED  LIGHT  tJPON  VEGETABLE  GROWTH. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1871,  M.  Bert  reported  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  result  of  experiments  under  the  influence  of 
colored  light.  Twenty-five  species  of  growing  plants,  belonging  to  as 
many  families,  were  exposed  to  the  same  conditions,  under  colored 
glass,  not  receiving  tbe  direct  light  of  the  sun.  The  conclusions  of  his 
experiments  were : 

1.  Thftt  green  is  almost  as  destmctiye  aa  total  darkDcss. 

2.  That  red  is  very  injarioas,  but  not  so  maoh  so  as  green,  and  that  it  caases  plants 
to  elongate  in  a  singular  manner. 

3.  That  yellow  is  less  injurious  than  the  at>OYe,  but  more  so  than  blue. 

4.  That  any  one  of  the  colors  has  a  bad  effect  on  plants,  and  that  their  union  in  the 
proportion  that  forms  white  light  is  necessary  to  vegetable  health. 

The  li|;ht  that  travi'rses  a  leaf,  when  examined  by  a  spectroscope,  shows  an  abun- 
dance ot  green  and  red  rays,  which  are  not  utilized  by  the  plant.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
wonderful  that  young  trees  will  not  spring  up  in  the  dense  shade  of  the  parent  tree. 
But  trees  differ  somewhat  in  the  quality  of  the  light  that  is  absorbed  and  transmitted, 
and  the  mosses  and  liverworts  that  enjoy  the  red  rays,  will  therefore  thrive  luxuriantly 
in  the  densest  forest  shade.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  reason  why  the  beech  will 
grow  under  the  shade  of  oak  better  than  the  young  oak  itself,  may  be  due  to  the  fact, 
that  some  of  the  rajs  transmitted  bj  the  leaves  of  the  oak  are  apx>ropriated  by  the 
beech.i 

'An  interesting  observation  was  made  in  1792  by  Chancellor  Livingston,  ot  New 
York,  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  shade  upon  vegetation  and  the  differences  shown 
by  trees  in  this  respect.    He  planted  a  field  of  com  on  the  west  side  of  a  young  wood. 
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It  is  remarked  that  the  box-elder  {TSfegundo  aeercide$)  does  not  injare 
grass  and  grain  by  its  shade  as  mach  as  many  other  species. 

The  alder  is  thought  to  fSkYOt  rather  than  injare  the  growth  of  grass. 
The  wide-spreading  butternut  is  injurious  to  both  grain  and  grass  to  a 
degree  beyond  that  of  most  other  trees. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  autumnal  beauties  of  the  landscape  in  a 
wet  season,  come  on  rapidly  and  soon  pass  away,  the  leaves  being 
loosened  on  the  first  shower.  But  in  a  dry  season  the  coloring  is  richer 
and  the  spectacle  more  lasting.  The  splendid  hues  of  the  autumnal  foliage 
appear  to  better  advantage  upon  the  hills  than  in  the  valleys,  probably 
because  the  location  is  drier  and  the  adhesion  of  the  leaves  to  the  tree 
somewhat  greater.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  the  American  forests  present 
a  brilliancy  of  coloring  unknown  in  Europe,  and  the  fact  is  equally  well 
established  that  our  climate  is  much  drier.  In  this  we  may  find  the 
reason  for  the  difiference  above  noticed,  and  from  the  same  analogy  we 
should  expect  one  landscape  to  differ  from  another  in  the  same  season, 
where  the  soils  were  different  as  regards  moisture  and  dryness.  This 
change  of  color  is  not  due  to  frost,  as  some  suppose,  but  to  the  ripening 
of  the  leaves,  which  will  fall  in  their  due  time  whether  touched  with 
frost  or  not. 

FOBEiaN  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  FOBEST  I7P0N  CLIMATE. 

I. — Climate  of  the  Madeira  Islands — illustration  of  the  effect  of  trees  upon 

the  rainfall. 

These  islands,  in  common  with  other  groups  lying  in  the  Atlantic  west- 
ward from  Europe  and  Africa,  have  been  cited  as  showing  the  depend- 
ance  of  rain-fall  upon  forests.  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  facts 
as  far  as  could  be  known,  an  inquiry  was  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Jasper 
Smith,  consul  for  the  United  States  at  Funchal,  Madeira,  who  has 
answered  very  fully  by  citing  the  principal  authorities  having  a  bearing 
upon  the  subject.^ 

The  island  was  originally  covered,  as  its  Portuguese  name  implies,  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  north  partis  now  sparsely  wooded,  but 
the  south  side  is  almost  wholly  denuded,  and  cultivation  is  maintained 
by  an  extensive  and  costly  system  of  irrigation.    Necessity  has  in  some 

consistiDg  of  oaks,  poplars,  a  few  chesfcouts,  and  a  large  mulberry,  the  latter  6ome- 
"wliat  oat  in  the  field.  The  ebade  at  sanrise  extended  across  the  whole,  but  was  nearly 
off  by  ten  o'clock.  He  observed  that  the  chestnut  bad  a  very  bad  effect.  The  corn  was 
small  and  yellow,  and  the  conical  shape  of  the  morning  shadow  could  be  traced  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  sickly  appearance  of  the  plants.  The  black-oaks  were  In- 
jurious, but  not  so  much  so  as  the  chestnut ;  the  poplars  very  little  so,  and  tae  mul- 
berry scarcely  at  all,  although  its  shade  remained  longer  than  the  others.  After  con- 
sidering various  suggestions,  such  as  emanations  from  the  trees  and  the  like,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion,  which  was  probably  the  true  one,  that  certain  rays  were  absorbed 
more  by  the  leaves  of  one  tree  than  another;  and  going  beyond  this  visible  effect  of 
transmitted  light  upon  vegetation,  he  raised  the  ingenious  question  as  to  whether  the 
light  thus  passed  by  the  foliage  might  not  have  some  properties  that  might  be  applied 
as  a  medicinal  agent  to  animal  life. 

General  Schuyler  had  remarked  to  him  that  the  blaek  oak  was  particularly  injurious 
to  wheat.  The  locust  tree,  on  the  contrary)  was  thought  extremely  beneficial  to  grass- 
lands.— {Tranaao,  ofSocfar  Promotion  ofAg,,  Arts,  and  Manufac.    sid  ed.,  i,  16U.) 

>Mr.  Smith  cites  ^^ Madeiray  ite  ClimaU  and  Scenen/f"  by  Robert  White;  ^'Climato 
and  Mtieorologu  of  Madeira/'  by  J.  A.  Mason,  and  "  Climate  and  Heeouroee  of  Madeira," 
byDr.M.  C.  Graham,  as  affording  detailed  information  upon  this  subject.  He  also 
oonsulted  Mr.  James  ¥ ates  Johnson,  a  resident  of  many  years,  who  had  edited  a  second 
edition  of  Mr.  White's  book.  The  result  was,  that  reliable  information  does  not  exist 
for  a  long  period  back,  and  that  any  changes  that  may  have^Hsourred  must  be  inferred 
from  such  stateroento  as  may  be  gathered  concerning  the  early  conditions.  Tho  oldest 
traces  of  meteorological  records  go  back  130  years. 
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cases  led  to  the  plantiog  of  pines  on  the  hills,  bat  not  enoagh  to  have 
a  perceptible  influence  npon  the  climate.  The  period  when  the  forests 
were  destroyed  is  not  known,  bnt  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  irreat  fire 
consamed  them  not  long  after  occopatioD^^  and  that  it  sinouldM:ed  tbr 
years  before  final  extinction.  We  are  wholly  without knowledgeas  to  the 
climatic  conditions  when  the  island  was  covered  with  forests,  or  as  to 
the  changes  that  the  clearing  wroaght,  bat  simply  know  that  the  pres- 
ent conditions  have  existed  for  centaries,  and  probably  without  mate- 
rial change. 

Bat  with  respect  to  the  agency  of  trees  in  condensing  moistorci  Dr. 
Graham  remarks: 

We  may  oonsider  the  tangible  inflaenee  of  forests  In  thie  matter,  firstly,  with  regard 
to  the  power  of  directly  angmentiDg  tb«  moisture  of  a  climate ;  and,  secondly,  as  to 
the  property  of  absorbing  and  bnsbanding  water.  In  tbis  island  the  great  power 
whlcn  trees  possess  of  contributing  to  tbe  moistare  of  a  country  may  be  well  observed 
upon  tbe  monntaius.  The  geotle  breezea  of  tbe  northeast  wind  almost  constantly  flow 
npon  the  land  charged  with  a  certain  amount  of  moisture.    During  the  night  tbe 

Soantity  is  not  large  enongh  to  condense  into  rapor,  and  the  sky  therefore  remains 
[ear,  but  in  the  morning,  after  several  hours  of  sunshine,  the  moistare  isso  angmented, 
chiefly  by  evaporation  fiom  the  seas,  as  to  become  visible  as  mist  or  cloud  at  a  cer- 
tain elevation.  •  •  •  The  moisture  of  the  ordinary  breezes  in  Madeira,  aug- 
mented as  we  have  seen  (I  speak  from  habitual  observations),  becomes  apparent,  as  a 
rule,  a  little  way  at  sea,  before  it  is  actually  driven  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  mist 
invests  the  hills,  whether  there  be  trees  or  not.  In  approaching  the  land,  the  fleecy 
masses  coalesce  and  augment  in  size,  and  at  length  for  a  while  rest  at  an  interval  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  hill-side ;  the  interval  slowly  diminishes,  and  eventually 
tbe  mist  comes  in  contact  with  the  soil  or  leaves  of  trees.  •  •  •  Thus  far, 
in  the  generation  and  attraction  of  mists,  trees  appear  t-o  exert  no  especial  influence^ 
but  their  power  npon  mist  already  formed  is  great.  Where  there  are  no  trees  the 
cloud  is  driven  along,  depositing  little  or  no  moistare,  at  length  to  be  again  completely 
vaporized  over  any  heated  ground  and  carried  away  to  the  sea ;  bnt  trees  largely  in* 
teroept  mist,  and  tbe  small  oomponent  vesicles  of  water  coalesce  upon  tbe  brandiesy 
and  fall  in  drops  of  water  upon  the  earth.'  This  I  regard  aa  the  principal  mode  in 
which  trees  contribute  to  the  water  supply  of  a  country.  The  mists  will  form  whether 
there  bo  trees  or  not,  but  the  water,  otherwise  lost,  is  strained  out  and  saved  by  the 
forest  foliage.  I  believe  the  process  to  be  purely  mechanical,  the  mere  aggregation  of 
small  particles  into  drops :  and,  moreover,  I  have  never  been  able  to  observe  that 
mist  is  especially  attracted  by  any  particular  kind  of  foliage. 

The  mist  is,  at  flrst,  apparently  dry,  but  it  slowly  increases  in  moisture  and  density 
until,  if  in  motion,  it  forms  drops  of  water  upon  the  leaves.  When  the  mist  is  station- 
ary little  or  no  deposit  occurs.  I  have  watched  with  much  interest  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dripping,  In  reference  to  tbe  snpposed  pre-eminence  of  certain  kinds  of 
foliage  in  the  ppwer  of  condensation.  The  pine  tree  invariably  begins  first,  their 
rough,  bush-like  clusters  of  leaves  being  well  adapted  to  intercept  the  smallest  parti- 
cles of  moisture.  The  yield  of  water  from  this  source  is  very  great.  Tbe  laurels  ex- 
tract water  plentifully  from  mists  which  are  more  sensibly  damp,  and  their  action 
in  tbis  respect  U  more  important  than  that  of  the  coniferiB,  inasmuch  as  the  dense 
shade  of  their  broad  leaves  is  subsequently  a  greater  hindrance  to  the  evaporating 

Eower  of  the  sun  upon  the  collected  water,  and  the  undergrowth  is  oonsiderable,  and 
ighly  retentive  of  moisture. 

I  .  ■        I  ri-rriTri-i--ii- 1 1  T ■ — n-i — i — ' — r^ — ■ ^^ ■ ~^ "\ — T — \ r — ■ " ' " — ^^~- 

^  Discovery  followed  by  settlement  in  1419, 

*It  was  remarked  by  Saint  Pierre,  in  speaking  of  tbe  island  of  Bourbon  [Reflnion], 
that  the  clouds  perceptibly  deviated  from  their  course  to  collect  around  the  mountain 
peaks,  from  whonce  they  descended  into  the  valleys  along  the  declivities  of  tbe  forests, 
which  likewise  attracted  them,  and  there  dissolve  in  rain,  frequently  forming  rainbows 
on  the  verdure  of  tbe  trees.  He  noticed  that  fields  situated  in  an  open  place  in  their 
vicinity  very  often  suffered  firom  want  of  rain,  whereas  it  rains  almost  the  whole  year 
round  in  the  woods  which  are  not  above  a  gunshot  distance.  It  was  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  trees  that  clothed  the  heights  of  the  island  that  most  of  the 
brooks  which  watered  it  were  dried  up,  and  now  nothing  remained  but  the  emptv 
channels.  He  attributed  the  dlminntioii  of  streams  in  £urope  to  the  same  cause^  and, 
applying  the  principles  of  modem  physics  to  thedassie  legends  of  antiquity,  he  adds,  ''It 
is  neither  among  the  reeds  nor  in  the  depth  of  the  valleys  that  the  Naiads  conceal  their 
ezhaustlees  urn,  as  painters  represent  them,  but  at  the  summit  of  rocks,  crowned  with 
woods,  and  toweriog  to  the  heavens.''— (Sotoniooi  JBormoiHsi  DeUiuattdf  by  J»  H.  Bev- 
nadin  de  Saint  Pierre,  p.  54.) 
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The  important  isflaence  which  the  trees  of  the  lamel  tribe  exert  upon  the  mainte* 
nance  of  springs  of  water,  is  well  understood  in  this  country,  though  the  admirable 
laws  which  have  been  devised  for  their  preservation  are  too  much  disregarded  and 
contravened.  In  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  the  people  still  show  the  place  where,  at 
the  head  of  a  deep  valley,  stood  a  fine,  solitary  til  tree,  which  daily  used  to  strain 
a  large  quantity  of  water  from  the  humid  mist  conveyed  inland  by  the  sea  breeze. 
The  tree  is  mentioned  by  Cordevro  and  subsequent  writers,  with  the  customary  em- 
bellishments of  exaggeration  and  superstition ;  bat  both  the  spring  of  water  and  the 
tree  are  now  gone,  and  the  mists,  though  they  still  remain,  pass  over  unstrained  of 
their  moisture. 

The  aggregation  of  small  particles  of  water  from  humid  mists,  then,  we  may  regard 
as  a  great  eouroe  of  water  in  a  country  like  Madeira,  where  the  moisture  of  the  pre- 
vailing wind  is  daily  condensed  upon  the  mountains ;  and  such  a  manner  of  supply 
must  be  common  to  many  countriea,  although  It  is  often  unrecognised. 

St.  Selena^ 

This  island  bas  been  mentioned  as  affording  direct  illnstration  of  the 
eonnection  that  exists  between  forestA  and  rain -fall.  When  first  discov* 
ered  in  1502,  it  had  heavy  forests.  The  introduction  of  goats,  and  other 
causes,  destroyed  these  woodlands,  until  the  island  was  almost  denuded. 
The  consequences  were  that  in  the  records  of  the  last  century  we  find 
accounts  of  repeated  and  almost  periodical  visitations  of  very  severe 
drought,  occasioning  various  losses  to  cattle  and  crops.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  however,  the  governor  saw  the  need  of  strenuous 
measures  to  restore  vegetation.  Nurseries  were  established,  experienced 
gardeners  sent,  and  trees  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  planted  and 
found  to  flourish.  Prizes  were  given  for  the  number  of  trees  reared, 
without  regard  to  their  character.  The  Pinus  pinaster  was  sown  very 
extensively,  and  several  plantations  of  this  still  exist.  The  consequences 
of  this  were  described  a  few  years  since,  as  follows : 

For  many  years  past,  since  the  general  growth  of.  our  trees,  we  have  been  preserved 
from  the  scourge ;  and  droughts,  such  as  were  formerly  recorded  are  now  altogether 
unknown.  We  have  no  means,  however,  of  otherwise  comparing  the  rain-fall  of  the 
two  periods,  as  no  tables,  or  even  estimates  of  the  rain-fall  can  be  had  for  the  earlier 
dates.  Our  fall  of  rain  now  is  equal  to  that  of  England,  and  is  spread  almost  evenly 
over  the  year.  The  showers  fall  more  heavily  in  two  or  three  months  of  the  year. 
But  this  period,  though  called  on  this  account  Uie  rainy  season,  is  in  no  way  to  be  com- 
pared to  what  is  understood  by  an  inter-tropical  rainy  season. 

But  since  the  transfer  of  the  island  from  the  East  India  Company  in 
1S36  these  plantations  have  been  neglected,  prizes  for  cultivation  have 
stopped,  and,  for  the  last  thirty  years  at  least,  a  score  of  trees  have 
bceu  cut  down  to  one  planted.^ 

Island  of  Ascension^ 

This  island,  some  7}  miles  long  and  6  wide,  was  entirely  barren  when 
first  occupied  in  1815,  and  so  destitute  of  water  that  supplies  were  brought 
from  England  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  According  to  a  report  made  in 
1864,  there  were  29  acres  of  furze  and  shrubbery,  and  over  27  acres  in 
crops.  The  rain-fall  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation,  and 
from  10.18  inches  in  1858,  was  25.11  in  1863,  the  increase  in  vegetation 
being  from  59,402  to  75,557  pounds.  It  grows  forty  kinds  of  trees,  where 
but  one  tree  grew  in  1843,  owing  to  want  of  water.    The  water  supply 

>  F&n9t$  and  MoUturey  by  John  Croumbie  Brown  (1877),  p.  117-125.  whiob  gives 
extracts  fh»m  cotreapondenoe  in  1865  from  his  excel  leney  H.  R.  Janisodi  governor  of 
the  island.  Other  anthorities  oSted  are  Beattor^i  St  Helena,  Emsman's  German  trans* 
laAion  of  iy>is8ac's  work  on  Meteorology,  in  relation  to  oosmieal  phenomena  (1859)| 
and  Blanqui,  in  a  volnme  entitled  Voifage  en  Bulgarie  (1843). 
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is  excellent,  and  the  garrison  and  ships  visiting  the  island  are  supplied 
in  abundance  with  vegetables  of  various  kinds.^ 

Souih  Africa* 

In  South  Africa^  the  most  disastrous  effects  are  felt  from  droughts, 
and  from  inundations  following  sudden  and  heavy  falls  of  rain.  It  ap- 
pears  from  eyidenee  that  these  conditions  have  changed  greatly  within 
the  historic  period,  and  that  they  tend  to  grow  worse  from  year  to  year. 
This  subject  has  been  very  fully  discussed  by  the  Eev.  J.  O.  Brown,  for- 
merly colonial  botanist,'  who  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this  arid- 
ity has  been  promoted  by  the  destruction  of  vegetation,  removing  an 
important  screen  which  throws  off  or  absorbs  the  direct  rays  of  the  Pun, 
and  one  which  in  other  ways  conserves  the  humidity  of  the  soil  and  of 
the  atmosphere.  He  urges  a  discontinuance  of  burning  over  the  surface; 
the  adoption  of  enlightened  measures  for  the  conservation  and  extension 
of  forests ;  the  construction  of  reservoirs  for  retaining  the  excessively 
abundant  waters  after  heavy  rains ;  and  the  using  of  these  waters  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  The  fall  of  rain  in  torrents  instead  of  drizzling 
showers,  and  its  drainage  from  the  surface  by  shortlived  floods  instead 
of  equably  flowing  streams,  he  regards  as  characteristics  of  lands  divested 
or  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  hence  any  measures  tending  to  cover  the 
surface  with  trees  or  herbage  must  be  followed  by  good  results. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  work  above  cited,  more  recent  damages, 
not  mentioned  therein,  have  occurred  in  South  Africa  from  these  causes. 
Toward  the  close  of  1874,  according  to  colonial  newspapers,  damages 
occurred  from  floods  which  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  £300,000, 
and  from  one  report  the  injury  to  public  works  alone  was  estimated  at 
£350,000.3 

Mauritius. 

Attention  has  of  late  years  been  called  to  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  following  the  clearing  off  of  forests,  that  deserve 
notice  in  this  connection.  This  island  lies  in  the  torrid  zone,  exposed 
to  the  trade  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  has  an  area  of  about  720 
square  miles.  It  was  originally  covered  with  dense  forests,  but  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  being  found  extremely  profitable,  extensive 
clearings  have  been  made  since  1851,  resulting  in  changes  that  have 
excited  grave  apprehensions,  and  have  led  to  careful  inquiries.  A  gov- 
ernment observatory  has  existed  for  a  long  period,  but  several  changes 
of  location  render  comparisons  uncertain.  These  records,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  used,  show  that  the  absolute  and  relative  humidity,  as  well  as 

» Brown's  Fore$t8  and  Moisture  (1877),  pp.  128-143. 

^Hydrology  of  South  Africa;  or  Details  of  the  former  hydrogrophio  condition  qf  the  Cape 
of  Good  HopCf  and  of  Causes  of  its  present  Aridity,    London,  1(^5,  8  vo.,  p.  260. 

'In  a  more  recent  work  by  Mr.  Brown  (Forests  and  Moisture,  1877,  p.  148),  a  striking 
illuBtnitioa  of  the  local  effect  of  trees  is  mentioned,  from  a  correspondence  had  in 
1884-'65.  "  This  season  has  been  nnnsnally  hot  and  dry  along  the  coast,  and  all  around 
Grahamtown  we  have  been  unable  to  grow  anything  all  this  summer  for  wanr  of  rain. 
The  springs  are  all  failing.  Yon  may,  perhaps,  know  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Stone,  ou 
the  top  of  the  till  ou  the  Cowie  Road,  toward  the  sea,  marked  ont  by  a  quantity  of 
gum  trees,  on  the  ridge  of  the  high  hills  to  the  southeast  of  Grahamtown.  Well,  all 
through  the  summer  we  had  only  light,  misty  rain.  Just  enough  to  dampen  the  grass, 
and  not  enough  to  wet  the  ground ;  but  these  trees  of  Mr.  Stone's  have  there  converted 
the  mist  into  rain.  They  have  scarcely  felt  any  eifects  of  dry  weather;  the  vegeta- 
bles and  flowers  have  there  grown  all  the  summer  without  watering;  there  the  tanks 
have  always  been  full ;  and  that  is  the  only  place  of  which  I  have  heard,  that  it  has 
been  so  within  five  and  twenty  miles  of  Grahamtown.'' 
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tbe  rftin-fall,  have  passed  through  coDsiderable  ranges  of  annaal  varia- 
tions,  and,  as  is  thoagbt,  with  a  tendency  to  periodicity. 

The  forests  that  have  been  cut  since  1853  are  from  8  to  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  observatory,  and  therefore  the  inflaence  they  may  have 
had,  is  not  directly  shown  by  its  records.  Mr.  Charles  Meldmm,  the 
director,  in  a  letter  dated  Aagast  16, 1877,  informs  as  as  follows : 

The  general  belief,  in  which  I  a|{Tee,  is  that  tbe  bnmidity  baa  considerably  diminished 
in  tbe  interior  of  tbe  island,  and  probably  tbe  frequency  of  the  rain-fall ;  but  observa- 
fions  have  not  been  taken  for  a  long  enough  period  to  enable  ns  to  arrire  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  decrease.  The  local  goyernment  have 
lately  commenced  to  replant  some  of  the  denuded  localities,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
the  affect  with  regard  to  humidity  will  be  known. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  produced  serious  effects  as  to 
the  sanitai^  and  agricultural  condition  of  the  island.  There  baye  always  been  lakes 
and  lagoons  on  tbe  low  plains  near  the  coast,  formed  by  filtration  from  tbe  high  lands 
of  tbe  interior.  Formerly,  when  the  interior  was  densely  wooded,  a  large  portion  of 
the  rainwater  was  retained,  and  filtration  went  on  gradually,  so  that  eyen  iu  the  dry- 
est  years  the  lagoons  receiyed  regular  supplies  of  pure  water.  But  now  the  greater 
part  of  the  rainwater  is  carried  away  to  the  sea,  and  hence  in  dry  weather  the  sun^s 
rays  beat  down  on  slimy,  fodtid  marshes.  Darincr  torrential  rains,  also,  the  low  lands 
are  flooded,  and  much  stagnant  water  and  yegeti3>le  dibris  is  left  behind.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  an  island  at  one  time  noted  for  its  salubrity,  has  become  a  hot-bed  of 
miUariai  During  the  last  ten  years  the  mortality  from  feyer  has  been  yery  great.  It 
is  during  the  process  of  evaporation  after  heavy  rains,  that  tbe  fever  becomes  epidemic, 
and  onlythen  with  a  high  temperature.  There  was  a  severe  drought  from  January  to 
April,  1676,  followed  by  neavy  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  in  May ;  but  no  in- 
crease of  fever  took  place,  apparently  because  winter  had  set  in  before  tbe  rains  ceased. 
On  the  other  hand,  aft^  a  drought  which  took  place  in  November,  December,  and  Jan- 
nary  last,  followed  bv  torrential  rains,  fever  became  general,  and  it  continued  to  rage 
through  March,  April,  and  May. 

Wiuiin  the  last  15  years  many  sugar  plantations  near  tbe  coast,  in  tbe  leeward  dis- 
tricts, have  been  abandoned,  mainly,  it  is  said,  through  want  of  sufficient  rain  and 
moisture.^ 

It  is  more  than  a  oentory  since  anxieties  were  first  felt  in  Manritins 
in  relation  to  the  cutting  off  of  forests,  and  regnlatlDns  were  made  with  a 
view  of  conservation.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1769,  the  governor  and 
intendant — Desroches  and  Poivre — established  a  regalation  founded 
upon  public  policy  and  private  interest,  as  well  to  protect  the  harvests 
against  the  violence  of  the  winds  as  to  afford  shelter  from  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun  and  exemption  from  drought.  It  was  declared  an  im- 
portant object  of  the  administration,  not  only  to  protect  the  woodlands 
in  the  places  where  they  already  existed,  but  to  cause  plantations  to  be 
made  in  places  where  they  had  been  destroyed.  The  measures  then 
proposed  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  use  of  stone  instead  of  wood  in  building. 

Forbidding  the  carrying  of  firebrands  in  the  fields,  roads,  or  woods. 

Bequirin|i;  the  owners  <3  lands  to  get  licenses  before  clearing. 

Reservations  of  one-fourth  of  the  concessions  of  land  for  forests,  and  especially  tbe 
woods  growing  npnon  ridges,  blu£b,  and  hills,  requiring  the  woodlands  to  l>e  brought 
up  to  this  proportion  by  planting. 

Forbidding  the  clearing  within  ten  perches  along  the  banks  of  streams,  except  roads 
and  paths  for  coming  to  the  water,  or  for  passing  uong  the  bank,  and  ordering  cleared 
banks  of  streams  to  be  planted. 

Forbidding  tbe  grantees  of  land  along  the  sea-shore,  firom  cutting  any  trees  on  the 
King's  reserves,  or  on  their  own  land  within  ten  perches,  or,  if  cleared,  requiring  that 
such  lands  should  be  planted. 

Forbidding  the  cutting  of  wood  for  forges  or  other  establishments  excepting  under 
the  direction  of  a  conservator,  who  was  to  reserve  for  high-forest  sixteen  young  trees 
per  arpent. 

1  Brown's  Fore$t$  and  Moittmrt  (1877),  p.  124,  cites  other  information  concerning  the 
dimate  of  Uauritius,  confirming  the  above. 

Sec  also  N.  Pike's  SMh-trapioalBamblet  in  (he  Zand  of  (he  Apkanqpteryx  (1873),  p.  4i22 ; 
Thornton's  Siitary  of  InMa;  TroMsaotioM  of  ike  SoattUh  MeteorologUMl  Sod^,  1666; 
Ji-aMsaetUme  of  the  SogtU  Societjf  of  MawriHus,  dto. 

20F 
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Preoaationa  against  fires,  daring  the  operations  of  catting  wood. 

The  reservation  of  certain  valaable  kiodS|  and  prohibition  against  the  bnming  of 
these  woods  as  fuel  except  the  branches. 

Beqoiring  every  owner  or  tenant  of  woodlands  to  maintain  a  watch  over  the  same, 
and  holding  him  responsible  for  damages. 

Preference  given  to  the  proprietor  in  working  and  drawing  wood  bonght  for  the 
King's  service. 

Restricting  the  nse  for  fael  to  brash-wood  and  other  kinds  declared  not  fit  for  con- 
Btraotion. 

Permitting  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Loois  to  take  wood  for  fael  where  not  declared 
as  reserved  (bat  not  for  cabinet-making)  from  certain  royal  reserves  named. 

Proprietors  catting  woods  in  regnlar  manner  were  reqaired  to  cat  close  to  the 
ground,  and  makers  of  cliarooal  to  have  their  ovens  at  a  distance  from  the  woods. 

Restriction  against  allowing  animals  to  graze  in  yoang  woods,  and  reqairements  for 
protecting  sach  woodlands,  by  sarroanding  them  with  some  defense. 

Reqairement  for  planting  trees  along  the  pablic  roads  at  the  expense  of  the  owners 
of  land. 

Appropriatioii  of  fines  declared  against  ownfbrs  becoming  liable. 

Id  1767,  a  kind  of  tree  known  as  the  bats  noire  was  introdaced  from 
Bengal,  and  immense  plantations  were  made.  It  proved  extremely  serv- 
iceable, and  grew  so  abundantly  that  cuttinji^s  could  be  made  trien- 
nially.  A  few  years  later  the  Litsea  Chinensi^y  known  first  as  the 
Chinese  camphor,  and  later  as  bois  d^oiseavuc^  and  the  tree  affording 
the  drng  known  as  dragon's  blood,  were  introdaced  and  grew  luxuri- 
antly. 

Ordinances  for  the  preservation  of  woodlands  appear  in  the  history 
of  the  island  through  many  years,  and  under  these,  the  supplies  became 
abundant.  The  last  of  these  regulations  dates  in  1826.  The  introduc- 
tion of  sugar-cane  in  recent  years  again  led  to  extensive  clearings,  and 
to  the  consequences  above  noticed.  It  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
inquiries  upon  the  spot,  and  by  aid  from  records  and  the  memory  of 
old  inhabitants,  as  to  whether  plantings  executed  under  these  ancient 
regulations  had  the  f^l  effect  anticipated,  or  whether  the  apprehensions 
then  felt  were  from  Anticipated  rather  than  existing  injuries  to  the 
climate  of  the  colony.  If  it  should  be  found  that  increased  rain-fall  fol- 
lowed increased  planting,  the  authorities  of  the  island  have  their  wel- 
fare, in  this  regard,  under  their  own  control,  and  the  world  at  large 
will  be  taught  another  lesson  in  national  economy.^ 

Ceylon. 

The  planting  of  tea  and  coffee  a  few  years  since  became  an  object  of 
active  and  to  some  extent  a  specalative  enterprise,  the  soil  and  climate 
being  alike  adapted  to  both,  and  with  more  profit  than  any  other  vege- 
table products  previously  grown.  This  led  to  the  extensive  cutting  off 
of  forests,  to  such  extent  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  districts 
hastily  cleared  under  these  inducements  might  be  so  changed  that  they 
could  not  be  permanently  occupied  when  the  fertility  of  the  soil  had 
been  lowered  by  a  few  years'  cultivation.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  of  the 
Boyal  Kew  Gardens,  to  whom  reports  had  been  sent,  in  a  letter  dated 
May  27, 1873,  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  calling  especial  attention  to  the 
consequences  likely  to  follow  this  improvidence,  says: 

It  is  principally  on  climatic  oonsideratioDS  that  the  cnttiog  down  of  forests  seems  to 
require  goTemment  supervision.  There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  in  tropical  coun- 
tries the  removal  of  wood  operates  effectively  in  reducing  the  rain-fall.  There  can,  at 
any  rate,  be  no  doubt  that  tne  presence  of  forests  plays  a  most  important  part  in  stor- 

^The  regulations  above  noticed,  and  some  facts  concerning  former  planting,  are 
given  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Sur  U  dknAasement  det  ForitB  d  liu  Maurice  (1837),  con- 
taining a  memoir  by  L.  Bonton,  addressed  to  the  Society  of  Natural  History  of  Mauri- 
tins,  September  7,  lb37,  pp.  20. 
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iue  the  raiu-falli  and  yielding  np  gradnall^  to  tbo  streams  a  continnons  supply  of  water 
a  things  I  need  hardly  say,  in  a  hot  country,  of  primary  importance.  Moreover,  the 
rain  is  retained  by  forests  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  it  gradually  permeates  to  the 
subsoil,  and  so  feeds  the  underground  water-bearing  strata  upon  wluch  springs  and 
wells  must  eventually  depend.  If  the  forest  is  indiscriminately  removed,  the  rain  runs 
off  as  fast  as  it  falls,  and  washes  away  the  superficial  and  fertile  soil  with  it. 

The  mischief  already  done  in  Mauritius  and  various  West  India  Islands  is  so  widely 
spread  (being  in  some,  indeed,  irreparable),  and  the  feeling  of  the  colonists  against 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  is  apt  to  be  so  determined,  that  I  ven- 
ture to  press  upon  your  lordship  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  nrgencv  of  active  steps 
being  taken  in  the  case  of  an  island  so  beautiful  and,  at  present,  so  fertile  as  Ceylon. 
I  have  lately  received  an  account  of  the  deterioration  of  the  climate  of  some  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  which  affords  a  melancholy  confirmation  of  what  I  have  urged  above : 

"  The  contrast  between  neighboring  islands  similarlv  situated  is  most  striking.  The' 
sad  change  which  has  befallen  the  smaller  ones  is,  without  any  doubt,  to  be  ascribed 
to  human  agency  alone.  It  is  r^orded  of  these  that  in  former  times  they  were  clothed 
with  dense  forests,  and  their  older  inhabitants  remembered  when  the  rains  were  abun- 
dant and  the  hills  and  all  uncultivated  places  were  shaded  by  extensive  groves. 
The  removal  of  the  trees  was  certainly  the  cause  of  the  present  evil.  The  opening  of 
the  soil  to  the  vertical  sun  rapidly  dries  up  the  moisture,  and  ]^revents  the  rain  from 
sinking  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  raioy  seasons  in  these  climates  are  not  contin- 
uous, cloudy  days,  but  successions  of  sudden  showers,  with  the  sun  shining  hot  in  the 
intervals.  Without  shade  upon' the  surface,  the  water  is  rapidly  exhaled,  and  springs 
and  streams  diminish.'' 

It  is  not,  however,  simply  to  the  restriction  of  the  removal  of  existing  forests  that  I 
would  venture  to  direct  your  lordship's  attention,  but  also  to  the  object,  no  less  im- 

Sortant,  of  making  new  plantations  of  forest  trees  useful  for  timber  and  in  the  arte, 
uch  plantations  would  serve  the  double  object  of  retaining  the  desired  humidity  and 
of  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  island.'i 

His  Excellency  W.  H.  Gregory,  governor  of  Ceylon,  in  reporting  the 
forest  regulations  adopted  in  that  colony  (July  31, 1873),  mentions  that 
Sur  Hudson  Lowe,  when  in  Oeylon,  imported  from  Brazil  the  Lantana 
as  an  ornamental  plant.  It  is  now  overspreading  the  island  below  a 
certain  elevation,  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet.  It  is  stated  that  the 
moisture  retained  in  the  soil  by  the  dense  vegetation  of  this  plant,  com- 
bined with  the  humus  formed  by  the  decay  of  its  leaves,  is  already 
renovating  land  abandoned  and  worn  out.  It  was  thought  by  Mr. 
Thwaites,  director  of  the  royal  botanical  garden  at  Pr^rddeniya,  Oeylon, 
that  this  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  the  West  India 
Islands,  now  suffering  from  the  destruction  pf  forests,  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  a  new  forest  growth.  If  useful  there,  why  not  in 
{Southern  California  and  other  warm  arid  regions  of  our  own  country  f 

WOODLANDS  IN  WABM  CLIMATES— POEESTS  IN  INDIA.* 

The  question  as  between  the  maintenance  and  removal  of  forests  appears  to  us  to  he 
a  question  of  compensations.  Wherever  the  progress  of  population  requires  that  every 
portion  of  the  soil  must  he  made  to  yield  its  quota  of  human  food,  there  the  destruction 
of  forests  is  to  be  desired,  and  the  disadvantages  to  which  want  of  wood  for  social  and 
general  purposes  may  lead  must  be  compensated  for,  as  they  doubtless  will  be,  by  the 
ingenuity  which  is  born  of  necessity.  But  there  are  localities  in  nearly  all  oonntrid 
to  which  the  tide  of  population  can  never  flow,  but  where  the  forest  can  flourish,  and 
where  it  ought  to  be  maintained.  To  tropical  countries,  the  preservation  of  the 
springs  which  feed  the  rivers,  on  which  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  theprosperity  of 
the  ]iepple  are  so  essentially  dependent,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  These  springs 
rise  m  the  mountain  regions,  where  forests  prevail,  and  it  is  to  such  regions  that  a 
protective  agency  should  be  extended,  for  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  entire 

*  It  appears  from  subsequent  correspondence  that  a  pernicious  system  of  cultivation, 
which  consists  in  clearing  off,  burning,  and  cultivating  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  leav- 
ing for  flfteen  years  untu  some  fertility  was  restored,  has  been  an  important  cause  of 
this  change  of  climate. 

*  Extract  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Ipswich  meeting.  1851,  p.  78.  This  committee  coneisteil  of  IV.  Hugh 
Cleghom,  Madras  Med.  Estab. ;  Forh€$  Boyle.  King's  Coll.,  Lond.;  Bl  Baxrd  Smiihf  Ben« 
gal  Engineers,  and  Capt.  B.  StracJiey,  Bengal  Engineers. 
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remoral  of  wood  leads  to  the  diminution  of  water.  In  a  single  sentence*  we  wonld  say 
that  where  hnman  agencies,  whether  for  snhsiatenoe  or  for  health,  reqaire  the  destmo- 
tlon  of  forests,  let  them  he  destroyed ;  bat  where  neither  life  nor  health  is  concerned^ 
then  let  a  wise  system  of  presienration  be  introduced  and  acted  upon. 

The  planting  of  snch  trees  as  are  desirable  from  thefhiit  which  the^  afford,  or  grate- 
ful from  the  shade  which  they  yield,  is  an  act  which  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  in 
eastern  conntries,  especially  India,  from  very  earlv  times.  The  eastern  appreciation 
of  the  Inxnry  of  shade  led  to  the  banks  of  the  caiials  constructed  b^  the  Mohammedan 
emperors  being  planted,  and  the  waysides  of  the  imperial  roads  bemg  lined  with  trees 
of  varions  kinds.  In  the  Sonnnd  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  it  i&  directed  "  that  on  both 
sides  of  the  canal  down  to  Hissar,  trees  of  every  description,  both  for  shade  and  blos- 
som, be  planted,  so  as  to  make  it  like  the  canal  under  the  tree  of  Paradise ;  and  that 
the  sweet  flaror  of  the  rare  firuits  may  reach  the  month  of  every  one,  and  that  from 
those  luxuries  a  voice  may  go  forth  to  travelers^  calling  them  to  rest  in  the  cities, 
where  their  erery  want  will  be  supplied."^ 

Bat  the  planting  of  trees  for  timber  seems  to  have  been  neglected 
there,  as  it  has  b^n  in  most  other  conntries,  nntil  modem  times.  This 
is  no  donbt  owing  to  self-sown  forests  being  more  than  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply all  the  wants  of  man  in  the  earlier  states  of  society.  As  popnlation 
and  civilization  are  advanced,  such  forests  are  looked  npon  rather  as 
impediments  to  agriculture  than  as  sources  of  wealth,  and  the  means 
of  removing  trees  are  more  thought  of  than  the  readiest  means  of  prop- 
agation, or  how  they  should  be  treated  so  as  to  produce  the  best  tim- 
ber in  the  shortest  time,  and  in  the  fullest  quantity  that  the  ground  is 
capable  of  bearing,  and  so  managed  that  it  may  yield  some  profit,  oven 
while  the  timber  is  growing. 

Australia, 

In  the  reports  made  of  the  resources  of  the  colony  of  Yictoria  in  c(^- 
nection  with  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  the 
committee  upon  agricultural  products  used  chiefly  as  food,  and  on 
arboriculture,  floriculture,  and  woods,  in  speaking  of  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  rainfall  in  that  colony,  remark : 

The  growth  of  timber  appears  to  be  much  affected  by  these  variations  of  climate, 
and  although  many  kinds  of  forest  trees  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  varieties  are 
found  indifferently  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Victoria,  they  are  of  much  the  largest  and 
thickest  growth  in  localities  possessing  the  most  regniar  rain-faU.  This  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  their  finest  development  Great  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  in  ringing  or  stripping  bark 
from  trees.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  grass  is  much  improved^ 
but  it  is  feared  that  tibe  rain-faU  will  be  diminished.* 

Forests  near  Constantinople. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Water-Supply  of  Gonstantinople,  read  before  the 
Albany  Institute,  June  4, 1872,  by  Henry  A.  Homes,  New  York  State 
librarian — after  noticing  that  the  supplies  are  obtained  by  making  dams 
across  the  mouths  of  the  upper  valleys  and  saving  the  smallest  rills, 
among  the  ridges  of  the  Balkan  range,  some  14  miles  from  the  city,  the 
writer  remarks,  that  the  catchment  basins  receiving  this  water  are  of 
onlv  very  limited  extent,  a  very  few  square  miles,  and  adds : 

The  sides  of  the  hills  are  all  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  chestnut,  and  also  for 
beyond  the  spots  whence  any  water  could  ilow  to  the  reservoirs.  This  devoting  so 
large  a  space  to  forest  wilderness  within  ten  miles  of  a  million  of  inhabitants  is  no 
mystery  to  the  people.  It  is  the  result  of  a  custom,  and  a  stringent  law  enforced  for 
1,500  yearsy  and  not  a  new  discovery.    The  edicts  of  the  Greek  Emperors  were  very 

early  issued  requiring  the  planting  of  trees,  and  forbidding  any  person  other  than  the 

I  _ .     _    I  —  -  ■  — 

^OaUmtta  JBedeip,  Ko.  23, 1849,  in  an  article  on  *'  Canals  of  Irrigation  in  the  North- 
west Provinces  of  British  India.'' 

•  Offlcidl  Rtoordf  ^g/o.,  Melbourne  (1875),  p.  81. 
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•nthorlties  to  cut  down  a  siogle  tree,  and  the  Turks  enforce  the  same  law.  There  may 
be — ^there  are  diiferenoee  of  opinion  as  to  the  physical  laws  by  which  the  perpetaation 
o^  forests  secnres  rain  and  preserves  moisture,  but  there  is  no  difference  as  to  the  foot 
that  in  the  devastation  of  the  forest  on  the  bill-side  the  nsnal  and  regular  flow  of  water 
is  greatly  diminished.  *  *  *  No  record  exists  of  the  destmction  of  these  forests  on 
any  oocasion  except  once  in  1833,  when  the  Janizaries  were  destroyed  by  Saltan  Mab« 
mond.  It  was  a  qnestion  of  life  or  death,  and*  to  drive  the  remnant  of  them  out  of 
these  forests  they  were  set  on  fire,  and  miles  of  trees,  hundreds  of  years  old,  were  con- 
Bumed,  and  the  fleeing  Janizaries  were  shot. 

The  flow  of  waters  interrapted  by  this  casualty  was  restored  as  the 
hills  became  again  clothed  with  trees.  This  ezamplOy  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  diminution  of  snpply  as  the  sheltering  woodlands  are  cat  awayt 
has  been  often  exemplified  in  cases  where  a  city  derived  its  snpply  from 
open  brooks,  as  at  Albany,  K.  Y.,  where  the  failnre  has  been  quite  re- 
cently snpplied  by  erecting  costly  works  for  pnmping  water  from  the 
Undson  Biver,  instead  of  adopting  the  cheaper  and  more  rational 
remedy  of  baying  the  light,  sandy  lands  whose  drainage  snpplied  the 
brooks,  and  planting  them  with  woods. 

•  Central  Asia. 

The  desolation  in  eastern  countries  from  neglect  of  agricnltare  and 
improvident  clearings  has  often  been  cited,  and  abundant  instances  are 
referred  to  in  the  admirable  work  by  our  countryman,  George  P.  Marsh, 
entitled  Man  and  If  attire  j  and  in  the  later  volume  of  the  same,  entitled 
The  Earth  as  Modified  hy  Human  Action.  Without  quoting  from  these, 
we  will  simply  present  an  item  recently  published  in  the  Bevue  des  JEaux 
et  Forits  (March,  1876,  p.  93),  which  gives  a  strong  illustration  of  this 
kind: 

The  Khanate  of  Bnoharia  presents  a  striking  example  of  the  consequences  brought 
upon  a  conntnr  by  clearing  Within  a  period  of  30  years,  this  was  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile regions  off  Central  Asia,  a  conotry  which  when  weU  wooded  and  watered  was  a 
terrestrial  paradise.^  Bat  wi  thin  the  last  26  years  a  mania  of  clearing  has  seized  apon  the 
inhabitants,  and  all  the  great  forests  have  been  cat  away,  and  the  little  that  remained 
was  ravaged  by  fire  daring  a  dyil  war.  The  oooseqnences  were  not  long  in  following, 
and  have  transformed  this  conntir  into  a  kind  of  arid  desert.  The  water-conrses  are 
dried  np,  and  the  irrigating  canals  empty.  The  moving  sands  of  the  desert  being  no 
longer  restrained  by  barriers  of  foresta,  are  every  day  gaining  apon  the  land,  and  will 
finish  by  transforming  it  into  a  desert  as  desolate  as  the  solitodes  that  separate  it  from 
Khiva. 

Central  America. 

The  Ansland  gives  some  curious  reports  upon  the  effect  produced  by 
the  destmction  of  forests  in  certain  countries  in  Oentral  America,  and 

>  Malte-Brnn,  an  anther  of  highest  anthority  in  matters  relating  to  geography,  in  de- 
scribing this  country  some  60  years  ago,  says :  *'  The  finest  provinces  of  Tartary  remain 
to  be  described,  being  generally  known  ander  the  name  of  Great  Baoharia.  •  *  *  The 
most  noted  and  fertile  of  aU  the  provinces  is  that  of  Sosd,  so  named  firom  the  river 
that  flows  through  it,  '  For  eight  days '  says  Ibn  Hankal,  'we  may  travel  in  the  con  n  try 
of  Sogd,  and  not  be  oat  of  one  delicioas  garden.  On  every  side,  villages,  rich  corn- 
fields, fraitfal  orchards,  coantry  houses,  gardes,  meadows,  interspersed  by  rivulets, 
reservoirs,  and  canals,  present  a  most  lively  picture  of  industry  and  happiness.'  The 
rich  valley  of  Sogd  produces  so  great  an  abundance  of  grapes,  melons,  pears,  and  apples, 
that  thev  were  exported  to  Persia^  and  even  to  Hindostan.'' 

M.  Malte-Bnin,  again  citing  firom  this  eastern  geographer,  says :  ''  I  have  often  been 
at  Eohendiz,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bucharia,  I  have  cast  my  eyes  all  around,  and 
never  have  I  seen  a  verdure  more  fresh  or  abundant,  or  of  wider  extent.  This  green 
carpeting  mingled  in  the  horizon  with  the  azure  of  the  skies.  The  simple  verdure 
served  as  a  sort  of  ornamental  oflEiMt  to  the  towns  contained  in  it.  Numerous  countiy- 
seats  deoorated  the  simplicity  of  the  fields.  Hence,  I  am  not  surprised  that  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Korasan  and  Maweralnahr,  none  attain  a  more  advanced  age  tlian  those 
of  Bokhara." ,  (MaUe-Bru/i^r  Univerma^Geograpky,  1,  470.) 
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especially  npon  the  climate  of  the  city  of  Guatemala.  Since  the  forests 
which  existed  between  that  place  and  San  Jos6,  its  port  on  the  Pacific, 
have  disappeared,  the  inhabitants  have  been  exposed  to  miasms  gener- 
ated on  the  coast,  and  new  diseases  liave  appeared.  The  climate  is  less 
uniform,  the  harvests  are  less  certain,  the  seasons  have  become  capri- 
cious, and  storms  more  terrible.  In  1875,  snow  fell  in  the  city,  an  event 
that  had  not  been  observed  within  50  years.  Wood,  for  construction 
and  for  fuel,  is  very  scarce  at  Guatemala. 

Kear  Sensuiipec,  in  Salvador,  they  have  cut  down  all  the  forests  to  get 
land  for  planting  indigo,  and  since  this  devastation,  that  place,  which  had 
not  before  felt  any  storms  of  violence,  has  suffered  greatly,  and  much 
more  frequently.  They  are  now  planting  the  Eucalyptus  in  Guatemala 
to  replace  the  forests  and  to  dry  up  marshy  places.  (Revue  des  Eauxet 
ForitSy  June,  1877,  p.  2U:.) 

Coast  of  Nicaragua. 

In  a  volume  relating  to  Panama,  iN'icaragua,  and  the  Mosquito  Shore, 
by  Messrs.  Pirn  and  Seemann,  published  in  1869,  in  speaking  of^a  sm^ 
island  off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  the  authors  say : 

The  climate  ia  uDdeniably  warm, 'but  the  trade-winds  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year 
render  it  delightfally  equable.  It  is  a  curioas  fact  in  connection  with  the  rain-fall, 
that  during  the  time  wlien  the  island  was  one  great  cotton  plantation,  the  rainy  season 
fell  off  from  seven  to  five  months,  seve'n  months  being  dry  and  fLye  wet ;  bnt  now  that 
trees  and  undergrowth  have  once  more  reduced  most  of  the  land  to  a  state  of  nature, 
the  atmospheric  conditions  are  reversed,  and  at  present,  seven  months'  wet  is  the  role.^ 

South  America, 

M.  Boussingault,  whose  researches  have  done  much  to  promote  our 
knowledge  of  meteorological  science  and  rural  economy,  after  citing 
the  observations  made  by  Humboldt,  and  as  made  long  afterward  by 
himself,  in  the  land-locked  valley  of  Aragua,  in  Venezuela,  to  show  that 
a  lake  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  volume  by  clearings,  and  again  re- 
stored by  return  of  woodlands,  cites  various  authorities  to  prove  similar 
facts,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : ' 

1.  Extensive  clearings  diminish  the  amount  of  running  waters  in  a  given  country. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  this  decrease  should  be  ascribed  to  a  less 
amount  of  rain  faUing  annually,  or  to  a  greater  amount  of  evaporation  of  rain-water, 
or  to  these  effects  combined. 

3.  In  countries  where  no  changes  occur  in  the  cultivation,  the  amount  of  running 
water  does  not  appear  to  change. 

4.  Forests  in  maintaining  the  waters,  equalize  and  regulate  their  flow. 

5.  Cultivation  establish^  in  an  arid  and  open  country  dissipates  a  part  of  the  run- 
ning waters. 

6.  Springs  may  disappear,  in  consequence  of  local  clearings,  without  leading  to  the 
inference  that  the  annual  amount  of  rain  has  diminished. 

7.  Meteorological  data  collected  in  equinoctial  re^ons,  tend  to  show  that  extensive 
clearings  diminish  the  amount  of  rain  annuaUy  falling. 

MEMOm  UPON  FORESTS,  AND  THEIE  CLIMATIO  INFLUENCE,  BY  M.  A,  0. 

BECQUEBEL.^ 

The  forests  exercise  in  many  ways  an  influence  npon  the  climate,  bat 
to  understand  this  we  must  define  what  we  understand  by  climate. 

1  Ihttinga  an  the  R<H^d$ide,  in  Panama,  Ificaragua,  and  MoBquiio,  by  Bedford  Pirn,  Capt. 
B.  N.,  and  Beithold  Seemann,  Ph.  D.,  &c.,  p.  324. 

a  Cited  in  Becquerers  EUmenU  de  Ph^ffique  Terrestre  et  de  MiUorologie,  1847,  p.  200. 

^AtloB  Mit4oToU>giquB  de  VOhBervatoire  ImpMal,  1867. 

Few  scientific  observers  havefciven  more  attention  to  the  study  of  physical  phenom- 
ena than  the  late  Antoine  C.  Becquerel.  Amon^  these  studies,  the  effect  of  forests 
upon  the  atmosphere  .within  them,  or  in  their  .vicinity,  and  their  general  influence 
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The  climate  of  a  country,  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  is  the  combina- 
tion  of  calorific,  aqueous,  luminous,  aerial,  electrical,  and  other  phe- 
nomena, which  fix  upon  a  country  a  definite  meteorological  character 
that  may  be  different  from  that  of  another  country  under  the  same  lat- 
itude and  with  the  same  geological  conditions.  According  as  one  or 
another  of  these  phenomena  predominate  we  call  the  climate  warm,  cold, 
or  temperate,  dry  or  humid,  calm  or  windy. 

We  always  regard  heat  as  exercising  the  greatest  influence,  and  after 
this  the  amount  of  water  falling  in  diflerent  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
humidity  or  dryness  of  the  air,  prevailing  winds,  number  and  distribu- 
tion of  storms  through  the  year,  clearness  or  cloudiness  of  the  sky,  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  vegetation  which  covers  it,  and,  according  as 
it  is  natural  or  the  result  of  cultitatiou.  The  following  questions  arise 
for  consideration : 

1.  What  is  the  part  that  forests  play  as  a  shelter  against  the  winds 
or  as  a  means  of  retarding  the  evaporation  of  rain-water  t 

2.  What  influences  do  the  forests  exert,  through  the  absor|)tion  of 
their  roots  or  the  evaporation  of  their  leaves,  in  modifying  the  hygro- 
metrical  condition  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  I 

3.  How  do  they  modify  the  temperatures  of  a  country! 

4.  Do  the  forests  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  amount  of  water  fall- 
ing, and  upon  the  distribution  of  rains  through  the  year,  as  well  as  upon 
the  regulation  of  running  waters  and  springs! 

5.  In  what  manner  do  they  intervene  in  the  preservation  of  moun- 
tains and  slopes  T 

6.  Do  the  forests  serve  to  draw  from  storm-clouds  their  electricity, 
and  by  thus  doing  diminish  their  effects  upon  the  neighboring  regions 
QOt  wooded  t 

7.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  influence  that  they  may  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise upon  the  public  health  t 

From  these  questions  we  may  see  what  questions  we  must  solve  be- 
fore being  able  to  decide  as  to  the  influence  that  the  clearing  off  of 
woodlands  may  exercise  upon  the  climate  of  a  country.  First  of  all,  we 
should  know  the  geographical  position  of  the  given  country,  its  geolog- 
ical condition,  its  latitude,  its  proximity  to  or  distance  from  the  sea,  the 
nature  of  its  soil  and  subsoil,  as  whether  pervious  or  impervious,  cal- 
careous or  argillaceous.  All  of  these  embrace  elements  that  we  must 
take  into  consideration.  These  questions  cannot  be  solved  a  priori,  and, 
with  some  exceptions,  they  demand  a  particular  examination,  special 
study  and  experiments,  without  which  we  run  the  risk  of  expressing 
opinions  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  other  scientific  men  who,  be- 
ing placed  at  another  point  of  view  may  have  taken  but  a  part  of  the 
question.    We  will  now  proceed  to  give  our  proofs : 

The  action  of  the  forests  upon  the  climate  of  a  country  is  very  com- 
plex, for  it  depends : 

(1)  On  the  extent,  elevation,  and  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil; 

(2)  On  the  aspect,  in  its  relation  to  warm  or  cold,  or  to  damp  or  dry 
winds ; 

upoD  tho  climate  of  a  couDtry,  presented  with  him  an  engaging  theme  of  observation, 
and  became  the  subject  of  elaborate  essays.  For  more  than  forty  yean  an  active 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Comptea  Bendua  of  that  body  afford  evi- 
dence of  his  diligent  and  approved  labors,  and  a  record  of  their  progress.  He  was, 
besides,  the  author  of  a  special  work  upon  the  influence  of  forests  npon  climate.  He 
dioil  January  18, 1S7H,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  a^e.  The  article  here  given,  em- 
bodies the  ripe  experience  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  scientific  researches,  and  is  an  ad* 
mirublo  example  of  logical  conclusiouB  drawn  from  carefoUy  observed  fiicte. 
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(3)  On  tfae  age  siDce  cutting,  and  npon  the  species,  as  whether  of  ever- 
green or  deoidaoas  kinds,  since  the  radiating  and  evaporating  power  are 
not  the  same  at  all  seasons ; 

(4)  As  to  whether  the  rainy  season  comes  in  summer,  autumn,  or  win- 
ter; and 

(5)  The  proximity  of  pestilential  marshes,  &c. 

whatever  the  effect  of  a  forest  may  be,  we  may  assume  that  it  is  pro- 
portioned to  its  extent ;  for  a  tree  or  a  clump  of  trees  cannot  have  as 
much  effect  as  a  great  mass  of  woodlandi  A  single  tree  indicates  by 
its  shadow  on  the  ground  near  it  that  its  presence  is  injurious  to  the 
cultivation  of  plants  within  a  certain  distance,  depending  upon  its 
height.  The  higher  a  forest  grows  the  greater  this  shadow  extends, 
and  thus  the  effect  is  felt  within  a  certain  limit  in  its  borders  and  to 
some  distance  beyond. 

The  height  of  the  trees,  (if  the  forest  has  a  certain  density),  may  afford 
an  obstacle  to  the  winds  of  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  slope 
of  the  surface  and  the  relation  which  this  bears  to  the  direction  of  these 
winds.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  forests  do  not  afford  any  con- 
siderable shelter  except  against  tlie  lower  winds,  and  the  obliquity  of 
these  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  Their 
density,  up  to  a  certain  point,  supplies  the  place  of  a  solid  mass,  as  we 
shall  further  on  more  fully  show. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  may  vary,  as  follows : 

It  may  be  silicio-argillaeeous,  siiicio-calcarcous,  or  argillo-calcareous, 
and  the  subsoil  may  be  permeable  or  impermeable.  The  effects  are  very 
different  in  these  various  conditions.  We  may  classify  these  various 
conditions  of  the  soil  as  follows : 

Pervious  aoil  ( l'  |°H  f!^^!j|!ln„« 

( 2.  ouDSOil  impervious. 

T.«.^A««rs^na  -^«  (  !•  Subsoil  pervious. 
Impervious  soil  |  ^  ^^^.^  impervious. 

The  roots  of  trees  penetrating  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  separate  these 
parts  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  waters  that  may  fall  upon  the  surface, 
and  the  older  the  woods  and  the  greater  the  number  of  old  reserves  the 
deeper  do  the  roots  penetrate  into  the  soil  and  the  easier  do  the  waters 
pass  down.  Let  us  examine  the  effects  of  these  four  divisions  of  the 
soil  that  we  have  mentioned,  upon  forest  vegetation : 

1.  With  a  pervious  soil  and  subsoil,  the  waters  are  never  stagnant, 
whether  the  ground  is  wooded  or  not. 

2.  With  a  pervious  soil  and  an  impervious  subsoil,  there  is  a  stagna- 
tion of  waters  if  in  an  open  country,  as  in  La  Brenne  and  Sologne.  In 
a  wooded  country,  and  the  subsoil,  has  not  too  much  depth,  the  waters 
drain  off  easily  by  means  of  the  roots  that  traverse  it ;  but  if  not,  they 
remain  stagnant 

3.  If  the  soil  is  impervious,  and  the  subsoil  pervious,  it  will  not  agree 
with  certain  trees,  except  the  oak. 

4.  If  both  soil  and  subsoil  are  impervious,  it  is  least  of  all  suited  for 
forest  culture;  nevertheless  there  are  certain  kinds  of  trees  that  will 
live  and  thrive  in  these  conditions.  The  roots  of  trees  penetrating  into 
the  soil  have  an  effect  in  modifying  the  distribution  of  the  waters  of  a 
country.  MM.  Oras  and  Alphonse  Snrel,  from  numerous  observations 
made  in  the  Hautes-Alpes,  have  explained  the  manner  that  forests  op- 
erate when  planted  on  the  slopes  of  mountains.  When  the  soil  on  the 
slope  is  overgrown  by  vegetation,  first  of  low  plants  and  then  by  trees, 
the  roots  interlacing  among  one  another  form  a  net- work,  which  gives 
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ooDsistence  to  the  soQ.  The  branches  covered  with  leaves,  secure  it 
against  the  force  of  the  rains;  the  tranks^  the  shoots,  and  the  bmsh 
which  cover  the  groand,  oppose  mnltiplied  resistances  to  the  currents, 
which,  without  this  check,  would  wear  gullies  into  the  soiL  The  effect 
of  vegetation  is,  therefore,  to  give  more  solidity  to  the  ground,  and  to 
divide  the  waters  over  the  whole  surface.  The  soil  being  divided  by 
the  roots  and  covered  by  a  spongy  humus,  absorbs  a  part  of  the 
waters,  and  thus  hinders  them  from  running  off  from  the  surface.  The 
woods,  therefore,  serve  as  a  shelter  against  the  rains  in  a  mountainous 
country. 

The  action  of  the  forests  as  a  shdter  against  the  winds  is  not  absolute, 
for  these  effects  depend  upon  the  height  at  which  the  wind  blows.  If 
this  height  is  less  than  that  of  the  forest,  the  wind  is  stopped  at  every 
moment  by  the  trees;  it  loses  its  velocity,  and  if  the  woodland  is  of 
BuflScient  extent  it  stops  it  idtogether  when  it  has  reached  its  limit. 
But  when  the  wind  blows  at  a  greater  height  than  the  trees,  the  latter 
have  no  effect  except  upon  the  lower  current,  at  least  if  its  direction  is 
not  declined.  Above  the  reach  of  the  forest  the  upper  mass  of  air, 
meeting  no  obstacle,  continues  its  horizontal  course  with  undiminished 
velocity.  The  action  of  a  forest  upon  the  wind  is  therefore  limited  as 
regards  the  shelter  it  affords. 

Forests  may  operate  in  two  other  ways.  When  found  in  the  way  of 
a  current  of  air  moving  with  violence,  and  at  the  maximum  point  of 
saturation  with  vapor,  a  part  of  it  penetrates  the  mass,  and  a  part 
is  turned  off  by  the  obstacles  that  it  meets  in  the  passage.  The  higher 
portion,  if  it  meets  a  stratum  of  cool  air,  has  its  vapor  precipitated  and 
it  falls  as  rain. 

When  a  current  of  bad  air,  laden  with  pestilential  miasms,  penetrates 
a  forest  of  a  certain  extent,  it  is  wholly  deprived  of  these  properties. 
The  effect  of  this  is  observed  in  the  Pontine  marshes,  in  which  a  belt  of 
trees  preserve  all  that  is  behind  them,  while  the  uncovered  part  is  ex- 
posed to  fevers.  The  trees,  therefore,  tame  the  infected  air  and  deprive 
it  of  its  miasms.  This  fact  has  been  shown  by  M.  Bigaud  de  I'lsle  in 
his  treatise  on  foul  atmospheres.^ 

M.  Hardy,  director  of  the  gov^nment  nursery  at  Algiers,  has  given 
facts  that  well  illustrate  the  beneficial  influence  that  trees  may  exert  as 
a  shelter.  There  exist  in  Algeria  three  classes  of  trees :  the  first,  of 
deciduous  trees,  such  as  the  poplars,  alders,  &c.,  which  grow  in  the 
ravines  and  on  the  banks  of  streams;  secondly,  tlie  agaves,  cactuses, 
and  palms ;  and,  thirdly,  trees  with  evergreen  leaves,  such  as  olives, 
earoub-trees,  laurels,  &c.  M.  Hardy  has  noticed  that  trees  of  the  first 
group,  that  are  natives,  grow  more  in  breadth  than  in  height,  with  con- 
stantly a  broad  flat  top.  If  it  happens  that  some  of  them  come  to  a 
large  size  and  find  conditions  more  fovorable  for  their  development,  they 
grow  vigorously  for  a  time,  when,  on  coming  to  the  height  of  the  trees 
around  them,  the  top  dries  up,  and  the  branches  spread  only  in  a  hori* 
zontal  direction.  This  was  seen  in  some  poplars  planted  at  Bouffarich, 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Mitidja,  in  humid  conditions  that  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  for  this  species,  yet  these  trees  could  not  get  more  than 
10  or  12  meters  high.  We  often,  however,  observed  specimens  that, 
nevertheless,  did  not  appear  to  suffer  at  the  top :  but  they  grew  at  the 
base  of  a  steep  hill,  of  which  the  top  was  much  nigher  than  the  trees. 

^  This  author  was  one  of  the  savants  who  was  sent  to  Borne  in  1810  to  stady  the 

Jnestion  of  drainage  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  He  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the 
nterior  an  extended  report^  whieh  was  folly  discnssed  in  the  privy  connoil.  The 
work  cited  was  entitled  Metiuriret  eur  lee  Catcaea  de  VlnealuhrU^  ae  VAir^  pnhlished  in 
the  BibliotMg[iie  UnkoereeUe  (1816-1817). 
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This  inability  of  vegetation  to  rise  above  a  certain  height,  much  below 
that  at  which  the  tops  of  these  trees  commonly  stop  gaining  in  altitude, 
evidently  shows  that  at  an  elevation  greater  or  less,  there  exists  a 
stratnm  of  air  where  farther  gain  in  height  is  impossible.  This  effect 
shoald  be  ascribed  to  the  atmospheric  currents  from  the  desert,  which 
are  hot  and  dry ;  and  all  trees  growing  in  Algeria  yield  to  its  influence. 
Trees  of  the  third  group,  the  cypresses  and  cedars^  brave  this  influence 
and  grow  to  a  greater  height. 

-The  principles  we  have  stated,  serve  to  show  the  part  that  forests  play 
as  a  shelter,  and  the  limits  to  which  this  effect  extends.  We  are  natu- 
rally led  to  examine  and  estimate  the  contradictory  opinions  expressed 
by  Arago  and  Gay-Lussac  upon  the  effects  of  clearing,  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  commission  appointed  in  1836  to  examine  and  i^eport  upon 
the  219th  article  of  the  Code  ForeaUer.^ 

If  we  cat  down  a  belt  of  woodland  on  the  sea-coast  of  Normandy  or  of  Brittany 
[says  M.  Arago]  these  conntries  would  be  opened  to  the  west  wind«,  coming  tempered 
irom  the  sea,  and  we  shoald  have  a  diminution  of  the  winter  cold.  If  sach  a  forest 
was  cleared  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France,  the  cold  winds  from  the  north  would 
blow  stronger,  and  the  winters  would  be  more  severe.  The  destraotion  of  a  belt  of 
woodland  would  in  these  cases  produce  directly  opposite  results. 

In  principle,  Arago  was  right,  bnt  not  absolutely,  for,  from  what  we 
have  said,  these  effects  depend  upon  the  location  of  the  place  where  the 
forests  are— -their  height,  and  various  other  causes.  M.  Gay-Lussao 
held  very  different  language : 

According  to  my  observation  ap  to  this  time,  we  have  no  positive  proof  that  forests 
of  themselves  exert  an  actual  innuence  upon  the  climate  of  a  large  region,  or  upon 
particular  localities,  and  that,  moreover,  they  have  no  influence  different  from  that  of 
other  vegetation.  We  might  inquire  whether  the  evaporation  of  water  is  the  same  on 
a  naked  soil  as  on  soil  covered  with  vegetation.  These  questions  are  so  complex, 
when  considered  in'a  climatic  point  of  view,  that  their  solution  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  There  is  another  advantage  that  I  wiU  not  deny  to  wooded  areas,  in 
fsvoriDg  the  abundance  of  springs,  and,  in  &ct,  in  everything  that  may  check  the 
quickness  of  flow  in  waters,  and  permit  them  to  infiltrate  slowly  into  the  ground  in- 
stead of  running  off  in  floods,  thus  favoring  water  sources.  Bnt,  still,  this  advantage 
which  we  grant  to  trees,  herbaceous  vegetation  possesses,  perhaps,  in  higher  degree, 
the  numerous  close-pressed  stail&s  and  fibrous  interlaced  roots  forming  a  thick  and 
spongy  mat  that  wonderfuUy  checks  the  movement  of  the  waters  and  holds  them  till 
they  escape  little  by  little. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Beugnot,  reporting  from  the  commission  ap- 
pointed in  1851  to  revise,  if  there  were  need,  the  Code  Fordstiere  in 
whatever  related  to  transitory  provisions  of  the  code  concerning  clear- 
ing, has  denied,  although  with  less  authority  than  M.  M.  Oay-Lussao 
and  Arago,  the  influence  that  great  masses  of  woodlands  may  exert 
upon  the  climate  of  a  country,  as  expressed  in  the  following  language 
of  his  report: 

The  Loire  Irtfiiieuref  the  Manche,  the  Pas-de-Calais f  the  Nordf  the  Samme,  and  the 
Mame-et-Loire  are  among  the  least  wooded  of  the  departments.  Is  their  climate  less 
salubrious  than  that  of  the  Landes,  the  Oirandey  the  Loiret^  the  Cher,  and  the  Loire-et" 
Cher,  which  are  among  the  best  wooded  t  '*  We  come,"  says  M.  Beugnot,  '^  to  the  same 
conclusion,  in  comparing  the  different  countries  of  EuropCi  that  the  clearing  of  woods 
is  not  injurious  to  the  health  of  a  country." 

It  is  impossible  to  solve  this  question  without  bringing  proof,  and  in  considering 
these  several  opinions  we  will  not  attempt,  like  their  authors,  to  make  ffeneriil  state- 
ments, but  rather  facts  drawn  from  observation,  as  the  only  means  of  coming  to  a 
conclusion. 

^  This  article  forbids  the  clearing  of  lands  by  private  owners,  unless  their  intention 
is  noticed,  at  least  four  months  beforehand,  dnnns  which  time  the  forest  administra- 
tion may  oppose^objections,  if  they  find  that  the  c&aring  is  likely  to  prove  a  public  in«. 
jury.,(H.)   • 
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M.  Arago  says  with  reason,  that  the  forestS'Serve  as  a  shelter  against 
winds,  bat  he  has  not  «»id  within  what  limits ;  yet  the  whole  question 
rests  there,  as  we  will  see.  The  Alps,  by  reason  of  their  location  and 
height,  shelter  certain  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  against  the 
cold  north  winds,  especially  such  places  as  Nice  and  H.vferes.  This 
same  chain  of  moantains  gives  an  exceptional  clime  to  Lake  Maggiore 
and  Lake  Gomo,  and  the  region  about  them.  Nothing  of  this  would 
appear,  or  at  least  to  no  great  extent,  if  the  Alps  were  not  several  thou- 
sand meters  high. ,  Had  they  been  only  common  monntaios,  or  only  as 
high  as  common  hills,  the  case  would  have  been  different,  for  the  pro- 
tected places,  as  we  shall  see,  depends  on  the  heights  of  the  mouutaius. 
Well,  the  action  of  the  forests  composed  of  trees  of  the  first  rank,  and 
not  less  than  30  to  40  meters  high  at  most,  ought  not  to  be  different 
from  that  of  simple  hills.    Their  mass  is  virtually  alike. 

On  the  plains  of  Orange  Taays  M«  de  Gasparin)  ^  the  north  winds  from  over  the 
Mountains  of  Danphiny  strike  the  earth  at  an  angle  of  about  15^, — from  which  it 
follows,  that  a  height  of  200  meters  protects  a  space  2,160  meters  wide,  a  belt  always 
reserved  for  the  choicest  harvests,  and  that  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  cold.  Under 
such  a  shelter,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  one  degree  higher,  so  that  oraoges 
oome  to  f  uU  maturitv  in  the  open  air  at  Ollionles,  and  at  Hy^res,  while  they  do  not 
stand  the  winters  of  Marseilles ;  and  in  like  manner  they  cultivate  the  olive,  which 
they  dare  not  attempt  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  , 

We  will  cite  another  instance,  that  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
a  small  height  may  afford  protection.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ehdne,  where 
the  mistral  often  blows,  a  simple  hedge  2  meters  high  will  shelter  to  a 
distance  of  22  metres,  which  is  a  limit  that  should  serve  as  a  guide  for 
calculation.  It  is  by  means  of  such  shelters,  very  abundantly  grown  in 
this  valley,  that  they  are  able  to  cultivate  vegetables  that  could  not  be 
raised  without  this  aid. 

In  the  open  plains  of  Provence  they  raise  higher  hedges  by  planting 
cypress  and  laurel.  All  shelters  of  little  elevation  preserve  wide  spaces, 
when  the  cold  lower  winds  blow  horizontally. 

We  should  not  forget  to  mention  the  different  aspects  which  the  two 
slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  present — on  the  side  of  Spain  exposed  to  the  south 
winds,  arid — while  on  the  north,  toward  France,  covered  with  pasturage 
and  a  fine  vegetation. 

The  examples  that  we  have  cited  suffice  to  show,  that  the  action  of 
forests,  even  in  trees  of  the  first  size,  is  limited,  and  cannot  therefore 
extend  to  whole  regions  of  country,  as  M.  Arago  has  asserted. 

M.  Gay-Lussao  is  still  less  explicit,  for  he  has  asked  only  questions, 
or  has  given  only  ik  priori  his  answers  without  proofs.  He  asks,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  the  evaporation  of  water  is  the  same  on  a  naked  soil  as 
on  a  soil  covered  with  vegetation!  He  also  further  affirms,  that  the  in- 
fluence we  attribute  to  forests  in  the  regime  of  waters  pertains  also  in 
high  degree  to  herbaceous  vegetation.  The  solution  of  these  questions 
requires  that  we  should  take  into  consideration  the  following  facts. 

Schubler  has  proved  that  all  soils  do  not  possess  in  the  same  degree 
the  property  of  absorption.'  In  100  parts  of  soil  dried  at  40^  or  5CP  he 
found  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  to  t>e  as  follows: 

Silioions  sand 85 

Gypseous  soil 27 

Calcareous  sand 29 

Barren  clay • 40 

Fertile  clay..... 50 

Loamy  olay 60 


Pure  clay 70 

Fine  ealcareons  soU 85 

HnniQS 190 

Magnesiansoil 156 

Garden  soil '. 89 


'  Cour$  tP Agriculture,  by  Coun^  de  Gasparin,  i,  196. 
•Id.,i,196. 
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The  calcareous  and  silicioas  sands  are  therefore  the  snbstances  that 
have  the  least  affluity  for  water,  while  hamas  has  the  greatest  The 
state  of  division  in  like  manner  has  its  inflnence,  as  we  see  in  fine  cal- 
careoas  soil. 

We  cannot  separate  in  this  actual  case  the  property  of  absorption 
from  that  of  aptitude  for  drying,  which  we  must  take  into  account  in 
evaporation.  Experience  proves  that  100  parts  of  water  in  saturated 
soil  lost  in  four  hours,  at  13^.75  of  temperature  (c),  the  following  propor- 
tions : 


Clayey  Boil 34.9 

CalcareoQs  soil,  finely  powdered...  28.6 
Humus 20.15 


BUicioTis  sand 88. 0 

CaloareoQS  sand » 75.9 

Barren  clay 52.0 

Bioh  olay.... • 45.7 

We  see,  therefore,  that  siiicious  sand  is  a  substance  that  allows  the 
water  to  escape  most  easily,  while  humus  is  one  that  retains  it  for  the 
longest  time.  Calcareous  sand  loses  water  more  easily  than  siiicious 
sand. 

We  will  further  mention  the  results  obtained  by  experiments  of  Mel- 
loni,  relative  to  the  cooling  that  results  in  certain  substances  exposed  to 
nocturnal  radiation,  and  which  should  be  taken  into  the  account : 

SubaUmoes.  SelatUm  in  cooling  effwt. 

Plants  of  close  leayes • 103 

SiUcions  sands  ..••••  ......  .*•. lOS 

Vegetable  soil • .• 92 

But  the  absorbing  power  being  equal  to  that  of  emission,  we  should 
admit  that  substances  within  the  same  time  should  warm  in  the  same 
ratio.  Such  are  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, or  rather  the  questions  which  M.  Gay-Lussac  proposes. 

When  the  rain  falls  upon  the  soil,  the  upper  strata  begin  by  becoming 
saturated.  Then  the  excess  of  water  passes  to  the  next  lower  strata, 
and  they  also  become  saturated,  and  this  continues  until  the  excess 
above  has  fully  saturated  the  parts  of  the  soil  below. 

When  the  upper  bed  dries  from  the  evaporation  into  the  air,  it  re- 
takes from  that  below  what  it  has  lost,  and  this  from  the  next  below 
until  all  the  water  originally  absorbed  is  dissipated. 

As  for  the  evaporation,  it  is  manifestly  less,  all  things  being  equal, 
on  wooded  soil,  than  on  a  soil  covered  with  turf.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Count  de  Gasparin,^  who  has  made  some  experiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject, has  found,  in  comparing  the  evaporation  of  a  surface  of  water  with 
that  of  a  surface  of  soil  completely  saturated,  in  August,  and  ^t  a  mean 
temperature  of  23  to  26  degrees,  the  following  relations  one  to  the 
other : 


Evaporfttkni   XTaporatfon 
from  water.      from  soiL 


First  day 15.0 

Aeoond  day 13.7 

Third  day 11.6 

Fourth  day 12.0 


4.1 
2.5 
1.8 
1.3 


XrapontlMi  XTap<iratioa 
from  water.      from  loiL 


Fifth  day.... 
Sixth  day... 
Seventh  day, 


11.7 

1.3 

n.o 

1.2 

9.4 

1.3 

The  evaporation,  therefore,  goes  on  rapidly  at  first  from  the  soil,  and 
then  becomes  very  slow. 

The  series  of  experiments  that  we  report,  show  that  the  evaporation 
should  vary  considerably  according  to  the  nature  and  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  a  consideration  to  which  we  have  not  had  regard.  Thus 
soils  covered  with  low  vegetation  or  with  woods,  and  in  which  the  soil 
is  composed  of  humus,  mingled  with  sand  and  lime  or  clay,  absorb  more 

>  Ck^n  tPAgrieuUurt  ii,  114. 
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water  than  those  which  contain  no  hamns,  and  conseqnently  retain  it 
longer  than  the  latter.  These  effects  vary  according  to  the  proportions 
of  the  yarioas  elements  of  which  the  soils  are  composed.  The  infiltra- 
tions are  greater  in  wooded  lands  than  in  those  covered  with  sod.  The 
roots  penetrate  deeper,  and  thns  facilitato  the  passage  of  waters,  which 
woald  be  only  stopped  by  an  impervious  stratam. 

The  branches  of  trees  in  leaf,  not  only  oppose  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  in  the  soil,  bat  the  leaves  themselves  are  constantly  yielding  a 
vapor  from  exhalation,  and  which  tends  to  rednoe  the  evaporation  of 
waters,  so  far  as  the  moisture  exhaled  goes  to  saturate  the  air,  the  infll* 
tration  at  the  same  time  going  on  into  the  soil.  Herbaceous  plants  not 
in  masses,  do  not  produce  similar  effects;  in  fact,  whoever  has  been  in 
places  partly  wooded  and  partly  sodded  must  have  observed  after  a  rain 
and  a  rest  of  some  duration,  that  the  sodded  grounds  were  dry  while  the 
wooded  soil  was  always  damp. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  water  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  that  which 
Is  exhaled  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  roots  of  trees,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Hales,  Dutrochet, 
Mirbel,  and  Ohevreul,  absorb  a  large  amount  of  water  charged  with 
various  elements  constituting  the  sap.  The  surplus  water  is  evaporated 
from  the  leaves,  which  are  constantly  surroundecl  by  a  humid  atmos- 
phere. The  water  thus  evaporated  is  drawn  not  only  from  the  upper 
strata,  but  likewise  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil* into  which  the 
roots  penetrate,  and  which  supply  little  or  no  water  to  herbaceous  vege- 
tation. These  lower  strata  are  fed  by  subterranean  sheets  of  water  that 
often  come  from  a  distance.  Furthermore,  this  water  remaining  in  these 
lower  strata,  being  thus  given  to  the  atmosphere,  fall  again  as  fog,  dew, 
or  rain,  and  thus  increase  the  quantity  of  water  that  the  surface  of  the 
soil  receives  from  some  distance  away. 

The  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  the  roots  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
practically  difficult  to  make  much  of  it  remain  near  the  trees,  several 
reasons  for  preventing  it  occurring.  The  soil  in  contact  with  tne  roots, 
and  for  a  little  distance  away,  is  in  a  certain  state  of  desiccation,  little  by 
little  it  loses  its  nutritive  properties,  the  lime,  &c.,  and  when  these  ele- 
ments are  gone,  the  soil  contains  little  but  sand  and  day,  which  then 
becomes  more  permeable.    It  is,  therefore,  well  demonstrated — 

(1.)  That  a  difference  exists  between  the  evaporation  from  a  naked 
soil  and  a  soil  cov<^ed  with  sod. 

(2.)  That  there  is  a  like  difference  between  a  soil  covered  with  sod 
and  one  that  is  wooded,  with  the  further  advantage  of  the  latter  in 
fkcilitating  the  infiltration  of  water. 

(3.)  That  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  the  roots  does  not  produce 
drought  in  the  soil,  since  it  is  returned  after  evaporation  in  the  condition 
of  fog,  dew,  or  rain.  The  drought  does  not  take  place  till  the  soil  is 
exhausted* 

Let  us  now  see  to  what  extent  the  conclusion  oi  M.  Beugnot  is  well 
founded,  that  the  clearing  of  the  woods  is  never  injurious  to  health. 
This  conclusion  is  true  if  the  soil  is  siliceous  or  calcareous,  and  the  sub- 
soil permeable ;  but  it  is  not  if  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  is  argil- 
laceous, because  in  this  the  roots  are  no  longer  able  to  facilitate  infil- 
tration, as  we  see  in  Sologne,  la  Brenne,  and  la  Dombes,  which  cannot 
generally  be  drained  except  by  drawing  off  their  stagnant  waters.  It 
is  the  same  if  the  woods  are  cleared  in  the  vicinity  of  pestilential  miasms, 
as  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  consider  the  thermal  influence  of  forests*    This  in- 
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flaence  has  been  established  by  Humboldt,  and  the  meteoroloj^ists,  as 
follows: 

They  shelter  the  soil  against  the  snn's  rays;  they  maintain  it  in  a 
greater  degree  of  humidity,  and  facilitate  the  decomposition  of  the  leaves 
and  litter,  which  they  change  into  humus ;  and  they  act  as  a  oooliug  cause, 
by  producing  active  aqueous  transpiration  from  the  leaves  and  by  mul- 
tiplying in  the  expansion  of  their  branches  the  surfaces  warmed  by  the 
solar  heat,  and  the  surfaces  cooled  by  nocturnal  radiation.  ^  In  regard 
to  the  action  last  mentioned,  positive  experiments  show  that  the  layer 
of  atmosphere  in  contact  with  a  meadow,  or  a  field  covered  with  herbage 
or  vegetable  leaves,  becomes  cooled,  by  nocturnal  radiation,  other  things 
being  equal,  several  degrees — sometimes  as  many  as  G,  7,  or  8  centigrade-— 
below  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  some  meters  above,  while 
nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place  over  a  naked  soil,  which  becomes  warm 
or  cool  according  to  the  nature  of  its  component  parts.  We  will  add,  as 
we  have  demonstrated,  that  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  trunk  and  branches 
become  warmed  by  solar  heat,  and  retain  into  the  night  a  portion  of 
this  acquired  heat.  This  effect  should  counterbalance  the  cooling  from 
nocturnal  radiation.  ^  We  have  not,  thus  far,  taken  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  warming  of  the  trees  by  the  sun  has  a  considerable  effect  upon 
the  temperatureof  the  atmosphere  outside  of  the  woods,  as  well  as  within 
them. 

To  explain  the  thermal  influence  of  the  trees  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  it  will  be  proper  to  unite  with  some  old  observations  others  that 
we  have  made  upon  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  different  heights,  near 
and  at  the  surface  of  the  trees.  Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  in 
Bleeping  on  the  grass  during  the  clear  tropical  nights  on  the  plains  of 
Venezuela  and  the  Lower  Orinoco,  experienced  a  damp  coolness,  while 
the  atmosphere  one  or  two  meters  above  them  had  a  temperature  of  26 
to  27  degrees  of  the  centigrade  scale.  Within  the  equatorial  and  trop- 
ical regions,  where  the  nocturnal  radiation  operates  with  the  greatest 
force,  by  reason  of  the  serene  sky,  the  increase  of  temperature  as  we  rise 
above  the  soil  becomes  evident,  as  in  the  middle  latitudes,  but  in  much 
higher  degree.  We  therefore  do  not  observe  in  the  torrid  zone  any 
change  in  vegetation  from  sea-level  to  a  height  of  600  meters,  and  from 
that  level  to  1,200  meters  we  still  retain  the  flora  of  the  tropics. 

We  may  now  explain  why,  in  our  latitudes,  certain  kinds  of  cultiva- 

^The  effects  of  radiation  of  heat  from  folia^  is  thus  explained  by  Humboldt: 
The  leaves  of  a  tree,  of  coarse,  are  in  position  neither  parallel  to  one  another  nor 
horizontal.  They  present  different  inclinations.  Bat  Leslie  and  Fonrier  have  shown 
that  the  effect  of  those  inclinations  on  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  radiation,  or 
the  radiating  power  of  a  surface  estimated  in  one  direction,  is  equal  to  that  which  is 
possessed  by  a  surface  perpendicular  to  that  direction.  At  the  commencement  of  cool- 
ing caused  by  radiation,  the  leaves  forming  the  highest  crest  of  a  tree  are  the  first  to 
lose  heat.  The  next  lower  layer  of  leaves,  having  their  upper  sorfaces  facing  the  under 
surfaces  of  the  higher  leaves,  will  give  out  to  the  latter  more  heat  than  they  receive 
back ;  and  the  result  of  this  difference  of  radiation  causes  the  process  of  cooling  to 
spread  until  all  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  reduced  in  temperature.  Therefore  the  refrig- 
eratiug  power  of  the  tree,  by  radiation  alone,  depends  on  the  extent  of  snrface  of  the 
leaves ;  bo  that  where  the  horizontal  section  of  a  tree  may  not  contain  more  than  400 
square  feet,  the  effect  of  its  leaves  acting  in  mass  will  be  several  thousand  times 
greater  than  400  square  feet  of  soil  uncovered,  or  covered  only  with  grass. — (Aaie  Cwr 
trdle^  iii,  p.  204.) 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  work  Humboldt,  in  speakf  ngof  the  threefold  action  of  forests  in 
cooling  the  air.  by  directly  shading  from  the  sun,  by  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  and 
by  radiation  of  heat,  remarks,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  forests  compared  with 
the  surface  of  the  country  which  is  uncovered  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
J ndging  of  its  climatology.  The  want  of  forests  increases  both  tne  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  air;  and  this  dryness,  in  dimini«)hing  the  extent  of  vapor  and  the  vigor  of  vegeta- 
tion, reacts  in  the  heat  of  theolimate. — (J^.,  Hi,  p.  Id9.) 
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tion  cannot  be  had  in  valleys  while  they  sncceed  npon  the  hills,  and  the 
reasons  why  vegetation  may  be  touched  by  frost  in  the  low  grounds 
while  it  is  not  at  higher  elevations.  M.  Martins  has  noticed  a  fact 
of  this  kind  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Montpelier,  where  the  laurels, 
figs,  and  olives  perished  in  all  the  low  grounds  in  the  botanical  gardens, 
while  they  were  spared  at  some  meters  of  higher  level,  the  conditions 
as  to  shelter  being  just  the  same,  and  there  l^ing  no  other  differences 
than  altitude.  Do  we  not  likewise  know  that  vines  growing  on  the  hills 
yield  better  wine  than  those  on  the  flats,  and  the  reasons  why  they  ripen 
their  fruits  more  completely! 

The  experiments  we  have  made  with  the  electric  thermometer  bring 
the  evidence  of  this  fact  strongly  to  light.  The  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere rises  from  1™.33  above  the  ground  to  21™.25  at  the  top  of  a 
horse-chestnut  tree,  and  probably  to  a  certain  height  above,  the  distance 
of  which  limit  has  been  fixed  by  M.  Martins  and  other  meteorologists; 
for  the  leafy  covering  of  the  trees  should  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
soil  covered  with  low  vegetation,  by  reason  of  its  great  absorbing  and 
evaporating  power.  The  mean  differences  between  the  temperatures  of 
the  two  stations  have  been  determined  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  dur- 
ing several  years,  as  follows : 

From  1"».33  to  16  meters 00.420(0.) 

From  16  meters  to  21°».25 0o.580 

We  therefore  clearly  see  the  effect  which  low  vegetation  and  the  foliage 
of  trees  exert  upon  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  air,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  radiation  of  heat.  We  will  now  inquire  as  to  which  it  may 
be,  with  regard  to  the  body  of  the  trees — that  is  to  say,  the  trunk  and 
branches.  All  bodies,  and  trees  the  same  as  othei:  bodies,  become  cool 
or  warm,  according  to  the  air  aronud  them,  and  participate  to  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  variations  of  temperature  of  the  ambient  air.  The 
effects  produced  depend  on  the  state  of  the  surface  of  bodies,  its  con- 
ducting powers,  and  specific  heat.  The  experiments  leading  to  these 
results  are  described  in  several  memoirs  which  we  have  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,^  and  furnish  the  most  convincing  proo&. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  results  observed : 

In  seeking  to  find  the  variations  of  temperature  within  a  maple  of  0™.4 
(15|  inches)  in  diameter  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  trees,  it  was  found 
that  during  the  mouths  of  August,  September,  and  October  the  aver- 
age temperatures  did  not  vary  sensibly  from  that  of  the  air  in  Septem- 
ber, although  the  range  in  variation  was  scarcely  half  as  great  within 
the  tree  as  in  the  air. 

The  temperature  within  the  tree  was  far  from  being  the  same  in  every 
part.  If  the  leaves  and  branches  put  themselves  promptly  in  equili- 
brium with  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  trunk  did  not  ^elay  to  do  the 
same  to  a  depth  of  O"'.!  (about  4  inches).  These  effects  are  different  in 
trees  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  according  as  these  are  near  to  or  far  from 
objects  that  absorb  and  radiate  heat.  Near  a  wall  2  meters  thick  a  plum- 
tree  was  growing,  6  meters  high  and  .35  in  diameter,  and  covered  with 
leaves  and  fruit  in  July.  The  difference  between  mai;imum  and  mini- 
mum was  in  some  days  fh)m  24^  to  25^  (C),  and  the  temperature  within 
the  tree  arose  to  37<^.  Such  a  condition  could  not  exist  long  without 
enfeebling  the  tree,  and  as  a  consequence  its  leaves  perished  little  by 
little,  its  fruits  fell,  and  everything  appeared  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  death,  which  came  a  month  later,  and  was  caused  by  what  gardeners 
call  a  ^^coup  de  chaleur^  (stroke  of  heat). 

i  M4moire9  de  VAoaHmie  des  Sciencee,  1861-^64. 
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We  see,  therefore,  that  a  tree  warms  Itself  in  the  air,  like  any  inert 
body,  and  the  more  rapidly  according  as  its  body  is  of  less  volnme  and 
its  bark  of  greater  absorbing  power.  It  is  also  tme  that,  having  sur- 
rounded the  trunk  of  a  plum-tree,  to  the  height  of  2  meters,  with  a  cov* 
ering  of  tinned  iron,  wldch  has  a  great  reflecting  power,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  being  generally  the  same  as  before,  the  difference  between 
the  maximum  and  the  minimum  went  down  firom  13^.07  to  5^.2  (G).  We 
see  &x>m  this  that  the  temperature  of  the  plum-tree  had  become  more 
uniform.  TJpou  taking  off  this  covering  the  difference  between  maximum 
and  minimum  increased,  and  became  as  great  as  before.  Ooverings  of 
metals,  or  of  straw,  diminish  the  variations  of  temperature  within  the 
tree,  and  render  tiie  changes  of  heat  more  regular,  and  we  may  conceive 
that  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  bark  ought  to  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  warming  of  trees.  Some  experiments  made  upon  the 
Opuniia,  and  other  plants,  tend  to  show  that  the  leaves  and  small 
branches  speedily  acquire  the  temperatures  of  the  surrounding  air. 

Upon  comparing  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  with  that  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  horse-chestnut,  0.5  meter  (19.68  inches)  in  diameter,  it  was 
found  that  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  observed  within  the  tree  during 
thirteen  months  exceeded  by  0^.36  (O.)  that  of  the  air  at  its  surface,  and 
by  00.83  of  the  air  on  the  north  side  and  in  the  shade,  a  difference  due 
probably  to  the  fact  that  the  thermometer  was  placed  in  a  situation 
sheltered  from  the  sun,  while  the  tree  was  protected  from  the  north  winds 
by  buildings  adjacent,  and  was  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  solar 
rays.  Some  experiments  made  upon  other  trees  established  well  the  prin-. 
ciple  of  the  changing  equilibrium  of  temperature,  after  more  or  less 
time,  between  the  air  and  the  trees,  and  the  more  rapidly  as  the  varia- 
tions of  the  air  are  less  frequent.  The  difference  in  autumn  and  in 
winter  is  at  its  minimum,  and  in  spring  and  in  summer  at  its  maximum. 

The  maximum  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  takes  place,  according 
to  season,  between  two  and  three  c^clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  in  the 
tree  it  does  not  become  manifest  until'  after  sundown.  If  we  notice  the 
effect  of  sea^ns,  we  find  that  it  is  especially  in  summer  that  the  maxi- 
mum is  more  marked,  and  then  it  is  reached  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

The  heat  disengaged  within  the  organs  and  tissues  of  vegetables  does 
not  affect,  or  but  very  slighly,  the  temperatures  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  we  must  seek  the  principal  cause  of  these  changes  in  solar  radia- 
tion and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  diurnal  variations  of  temper- 
ature in  the  air  are  easily  determined,  since  this  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  dfby.  But  it  is  very  difiScult 
to  find  this  variation  in  a  tree,  and  we  may  arrive  at  this  in  a  manner 
more  or  less  approximately. 

Observatioms  upon  temperature  were  made  at  Geneva  from  1796  to 
1800,  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
air  open  to  the  north,  and  in  a  horse-chestnut  of  0.6  meter  (23.62  inches) 
in  diameter.  The  maxima  and  the  minima  may  be  had  by  combining 
the  temperatures  at  two  o'clock  and  those  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  the 
maximum  taking  place,  as  we  have  already  shown,  nearer  a  little  after 
sunset,  and  the  minimum  at  about  sunrise.  The  difference  will  give  es- 
sentially the  variations  within  the  tree.  By  discussing  the  variations 
thus  obtained  in  the  air  and  in  the  tree,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  years  1796, 
1797,  and  1798,  the  variations  were,  on  the  average,  five  times  greater 
in  the  air  than  in  the  tree. 

From  observations  made  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  from  December, 
1858,  to  July,  1859,  it  was  found  that  the  mean  variations  of  tempera- 
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tore  in  tbe  air  and  in  the  tree  are  in  the  ratio  of  3.80  to  0.81 ;  that  is  to 
«ayy  tbey  are  4.7  tiroes  greater  in  the  air  than  in  the  tree,  instead  of 
being  5.89  times,  as  found  at  Geneva.  This  difference  is  evidently  dae 
to  the  poor  conductability  of  tbe  wood,  whioh  does  not  allow  the  changes 
of  temperature  in  tbe  air  to  be  conveyed  rapidly  into  the  tree.  We  find 
in  fact  that  very  decided  changes,  but  of  short  duration,  are  noticed 
in  the  air  which  cannot  be  appreciated  in  tbe  tree. 

Tbe  leaves  and  young  green  branches  of  tbe  trees  and  the  low  plants 
that  cover  the  meadows  are  in  similar  conditions  as  to  warming  or 
cooling,  and  produce  like  effects  in  radiation.  It  is  therefore  only  in 
branches  of  a  certain  size,  and  in  the  trunks,  that  we  can  study  the*in^ 
fluence  that  the  temperature  of  vegetables  properly  exerts  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  ambient  air.  We  may  practically  consider  a  green 
stem  as  a  body  covered  with  an  envelope  that  possesses  great  emissive 
and  absorbent  power,  by  virtue  of  which  its  temperature  is  lowered 
or  raised  continually  from  the  effect  of  celestial  radiation  on  solar  heat; 
but  when  the  parenchymatous  tissue  is  replaoed  by  a  cortical  one,  tbe 
wood  within  being  damp  and  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  either  in  a  trans* 
verse  or  a  longitudinal  direction,  the  movement  of  the  beat  then  ope* 
rates  but  slowly,  ^nd  we  no  longer  observe  in  the  interior  those  rapid 
changes  of  temperature  noticed  in  the  young  branches.  We  «ee,  there- 
fore, that  the  variations  are  much  less  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  of  certain 
volume  than  in  the  air.  If  the  temperature  of  the  air  varies  within  ex- 
tended limits  but  of  short  duration,  the  thermal  condition  of  the  tree  is 
but  little  affected.  If  the  changes,  however,  are  moderate  in  extent^ 
and  of  long  period,  tbe  tree  finally  acquires  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Every  vegetable  needs  a  certain  degree  of  heat  to  enable  its  organs 
to  act.  If  tbe*  temperature  rises  gradually,  the  parts  dilate,  and  evAp- 
oration  and  the  circulation  of  the  sap  are  accelerated ;  if  the  tempeca- 
ture  is  lowered  the  opposite  effects  are  produced.  On  the  other  hand, 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold  give  a  new  activity  to  vegetation.  But  tbe 
great  variations  of  temperature  within  the  tropics,  between  day  and 
night,  in  the  portions  of  the  air  that  envelop  tbe  trees,  become  likewise 
manifested  within  tbe  interior  of  the  trees,  and  afford  conditions  that 
eminently  fiavor  forest  vegetation. 

The  atmosphere  is,  therefore,  the  source  from  whence  all  vegetables 
derive  tbe  heat  which  their  being  requires  for  devdoping  and  aceom- 
plishing  all  the  phases  of  their  existence.  The  mean  temperature  oi  a 
place,  and  tbe  daily  variations  and  extremes  of  temperature  in  the  air, 
are,  tnerefore,  the  caloric  elements  that  we  are  principally  to  take  into 
account  in  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life,  and  in  researches  relating 
to  this  vegetable  life,  and  to  tbe  tiierm^  influences  of  forests,  and  efieets 
of  woodlands  generally  upon  the  climate.  Whatever  heat  may  be  gene- 
rated in  the  tissues  where  the  transformation  of  the  sap  takes  place 
does  not  materially  affect  their  temperature— at  least  it  is  not  apprecia^ 
ble  by  our  instruments,  and  whatever  it  may  be  it  is  dissipated.  We 
have  undertaken  several  series  of  observations  upon  temperature  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  within  the  woods  and  without,  and  to  a  certain  distance 
from  them,  in  order  to  determine  the  influence  that  the  forests  exercise 
upon  the  mean  temperature.  The  results  obtained  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  another  memoir. . 

We  now  come  to  remark  that  vegetables  possess  within  themselves 
the  power  of  resisting,  for  a  certain  time,^n  extreme  reduction  of  temper- 
ature without  suffering  organic  lesions,  as  we  have  proved  in  a. series  of 
experiments,  that  leave  no  room  for  doubt  upon  this  point.  We  have, 
from  this,  been  led  to  think  that  there  exists  in  vegetable  organisms  an 
21  F 
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independeDt  canse  of  condnctability,  which  operates  against  this  cooling 
to  a  degree  below  the  freezing-point,  and  preserves  them,  for  a  certain 
tiu)e,  against  the  disastrous  effects  of  severe  cold.  This  action  varies 
according  to  the  diameter  of  the  tree,  and  probably  according  to  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  northern  regions,  the  temperature  of  plants,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  air,  is  more  remarkable.  M.  Boargeaud,  in  5S^  of  latitude,  in 
places  where  the  temperature  goes  down  to  the  congealing-point  of 
mercury,  or  to  — 40^  (O.),  observed  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  Papulus  balsamifera  and  Abies  alba  were  observed,  during  the 
eight  months  from  November,  1857  to  June,  1858,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning — the  time  of  day  when  he  supposed  the  temperature  to  be  at 
about  the  average  of  the  day — ^the  mean  temperatures  of  the  air  and  of 
the  poplar  were  the  same;  agreeing  in  this,  with  the  observations  of 
which  we  have  above  spoken,  and  going  to  establish  the  principle,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  temperature  of  the  plants  tends  constantly  to  become 
that  of  the  ambient  air,  notwithstanding  the  causes  tending  constantly 
to  increase  or  diminish  this  effect. 

2.  The  monthly  temperatures  presented  little  difference  in  the  trees 
and  in  the  air,  although  they  differed  very  greatly  in  their  maxima  and 
minima.  In  the  month  of  January,  for  example,  the  maximum  and  min- 
imum of  the  air  were  +0^  and  — 34^.6  (O.)}  while  in  the  poplar  they 
were  — 2o.2  and  — 290.7. 

3.  During  the  eight  months  of  observation  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  soil,  at  0.913  and  at  0.609  meters  depth,  was  twice  greater  than  in 
the  air. 

The  thaw  commonly  comes  in  May ;  spring  begins  at  once,  and  very 
soon  afterward  the  summer  is  come.  The  vegetation  is'  so  rapid,  that 
cereals  sown  in  this  month  are  harvested  toward  the  end  of  July ;  the 
blossoms  on  the  poplars  appear  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  at 
+ 130  47  (C),  while  the  frost  is  still  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  0°'.609 
to  O^'.OIS  (23.62  to  35.85  inches).  The  leaves  appear  on  the  first  days  in 
June,  when  the  roots  are  still  in  a  soil  at  the  freezing  temperature,  the 
effects  being  the  same  as  are  produced  when  we  bury  in  a  warm  bed  of 
soil  the  tops  of  vines  while  their  roots  are  still  in  the  open  air.  The 
buds  and  even  the  leaves  begin  to  develop  while  it  freezes  from  —  8^  to 
—  1(P  (0.).  We  have  here  a  new  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  upon  the  trees,  even  while  the  roots  are  in  the  frozen 
tsoil,  in  promoting  and  developing  vegetation. 

The  Populus  balsamifera  and  the  Abies  alfta,  as  well  as  other  species, 
are  exposed  to  a  cold  of  —  ifP  (G).  withgnt  suffering  in  their  organiza- 
tion; yet  the  roots  of  these  trees  find  themselves  in  strata  of  earth  that 
are  not  sensibly  touched  by  the  frost,  thus  affording  a  new  proof  that 
there  exists  a  certain  resistance  to  the  cold  at  the  extreme  minima  of 
the  air,  —  34P.6  (0.),  while  in  the  poplar  it  is  but  —  29^.7,  and  that  the 
temperature  in  a  tree  may  be  twice  as  great  as  in  the  open  air. 

Having  shown  the  relations  that  exist  between  the, temperature  of  the 
air  and  its  variations  and  those  of  plants,  there  remains  to  be  shown 
what  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  above  that  of  trees  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, such  as  the  horse-chestnut,  21.25  itaeters  high,  at  the  top  of  which 
is  placed  one  of  the  poles  of  an  electric  thermometer  in  contact  with 
the  leaves.  It  is  shown,  from  multiplied  observations,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  over  the  horse-chestnut  dependschiefiy  on  the  thermal 
condition  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  which  more  or  less  warm  or  600I 
the  ambient  air,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  exposed  at  the  time 
to  the  solar  rays  or  to  nocturnal  radiation. 
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It  should  tberefore  be  fouDd,  as  already  remarked,  that  a  tree,  with 
its  trnnk,  branches,  and  leaves,  becomes  warm  or  cool,  like  any  other 
bodies  immersed  in  the  air,  according  as  the  sun  is  above  or  below  the 
horizon.  In  the  first  they  are  warmed  by  the  solar  rays,  and  in  the 
second  they  are  cooled  by  the  radiations  of  the  night,  until  'the  tree  is 
brought  to  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  with  the  air  around  it.  The 
cooling  of  the  night  then  begins,  and  if  the  sky  is  clear  of  clouds,  it 
goes  on  in  degree  proportion^  to  the  amount  of  cooling  of  the  upper 
branches  and  the  leaves,  which  gradually  lose  their  heat  by  radiations 
into  space.  We  may  see  from  this,  how  the  strata  of  air  that  envelop 
the  tree  maintain,  during  a  great  part  of  the  night,  a  temperature 
higher  than  that  of  the  air  which  is  some  distance  off. 

A  tree  which  has  been  warmed  by  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  acts  in 
turn  by  warming  the  air  around  it,  and  when  it  comes  to  rain  suddenly, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  becomes  reduced,  notwithstanding,  at  some 
distance  around. 

We  will  cite  an  instance:  On  the  9th  of  May,  at  one  o'clock,  after  a 
strong  electrical  insolation,  we  had  the  following  conditions :    ' 

Temperature  above  a  horse-cheetnot 19^.4  (C.) 

Temperature  to  a  little  distance 18.3 

Difference ., 1  .1 

Half  an  hour  after  a  rain  fell,  and  the  temperatures  changed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Temperature  above  the  horse-cbestnnt 17<^.  5  (C«) 

Temperatare  aronnd 15  .2 

Differenpje 2  .3 

Here,  within  an  interval  of  half  an  hour,  the  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounded the  tree  had  therefore  cooled  but  1^.9,  while  at  a  little  distance 
away  it  had  cooled  3<>.l,  so  that  the  tree  must  have  radiated  heat  in 
order  to  have  warmed  the  surrounding  air.  The  sun  having  reappeared 
some  moments  after,  the  temperature  arose  at  both  points  of  observa- 
tion, but  a  little  less  over  the  horse-chestnut  than  at  some  distance  from 
it,  and  at  three  o'clock  these  temperatures  were  as  follows : 

Above  tbe  tree ^ 2(P.8  (C.) 

At  a  little  dlstaoce 19  . 2 

Difference 1 ^      1  .6 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  warming  of  the  air  from  the  presence  of  the 
leaves,  we  will  take  as  an  example  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
in  July,  1863,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  add 
at  nine  in  the  evenin£^.    They  gave  as  monthly  means  as  follows : 

At  9  o'clock  in  tbe  morning 21°.  56  (C.) 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 26  .76 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening 19  .20 

We  observe  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  at  its  maximum  at  three 
o'clock,  and  that  it  diminitdied  about  a  quarter  of  this  number  of  degrees 
by  i^ine  o^dock  in  the  evening.  The  diminution  of  the  internal  heat  of 
the  trunks  and  branches  continued  to  restore  by  radiation  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  leaves  in  radiating  their  heat  during  the  night,  until  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  temperature  is  the  same  at  1.33  meters 
ftom  the  ground  on  the  north  and  at  16  meters  above  the  ground 
on  the  south  and  at  21.25  meters  at  the  tree-tops.  At  this  time  the 
celestial  radiation  ceased  to  predominate,  and  there  was  an  equilibrium 
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between  the  effects  of  radiation  between  the  earth  and  sky.    In  Jaly, 
1864,  we  foand : 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning Sl^  04  (C.) 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 25  .94 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  evening • 19  .00 

• 

The  cooling  continued  until  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  tem- 
perature was  the  same  at  1.33  meters  above  the  ground  on  the  north,  at 
16  metres  on  the  south,  where  it  was  15<'.5  fO.). 

Taking  the  month  of  January  in  1863  ana  in  1864,  we  had : 

1863.  1864. 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 4o.57  (C.)  — 0^.05  (C.) 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 7  .41  -f3  .30 

At  9 o'clock  in  the  evening :.  5  .13  0  .00 

AtOo^clookinthe  morning.... 3  .19  ^1  .08 

We  see,  therefore,  that  whether  we  take  trees  covered  with  foliage,  or 
deprived  of  their  leaves,  the  heat  acquired  during  the  day  diminishes 
till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

It  is  now  well  proved  that  the  radiations  of  beat  acquired  from  the 
sun's  rays  warm,  and  that  celestial  radiations  cool,  the  adjacent  air,  a 
faculty  which  we  did  not  suppose  that  they  possessed,  because  we  sup- 
posed that  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves  was  always  a  cooling  process. 
It  may  intervene  to  modify  the  effect,  but  it  is  not  a  dominating  cause. 
This  question  will  be  taken  up  for  further  consideration  in  a  future 
paper. 

The  experiments  above  mentioned  were  made  upon  isolated  trees,  but 
the  results  were  the  same  in  groups  of  trees  which  sheltered  one  another, 
so  as  to  present  an  obstacle  to  the  direct  action  of  th6  sun,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  temperature  of  the  trunk  did  not  increase  so  much, 
other  things  being  equal,  as  when  the  tree  stood  alone. 

Forests,  groves,  and  groups  of  trees  ought  practically  to  show  the 
same  results  as  the  horse-chestnut,  excepting  that  the  effects  of  the  heat, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  should  vary  accordiog  to  ,the  height  of  the 
trees,  the  spread  of  their  branches,  and  the  amount  of  leaves  with  which 
they  were  covered.  What  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  these  facts, 
as  to  the  influence  of  forests  upon  the  local  climate  t  We  will  refer  to 
this  subject  in  a  future  memoir,  but  will  here  remark,  that  we  should 
take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  whether  dry  or  moist — ^the 
gi'eater  or  less  facility  with  which  the  air  circulates,  the  exposure,  and 
other  circumstances  not  now  well  understood,  and  which  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  locality.  But  as  the  wcods  by  radiating  the  heat  acquired 
from  the  sun  may  warm  the  ambient  air,  and  as  this  air  may  be  cooled 
by  nocturnal  radiations,  ought  we  not  to  believe  that  the  air  they 
warmed  should  cause  during  the  night  a  double  current — the  former  of 
the  warmed  air  upward,  and  the  other  of  the  cooled  air  toward  the 
ground!  The  warm  air,  being  carried  by  lateral  currents,  should 
ameliorate  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

Within  the  tropics,  aud  especially  under  the  equator,  where  the  sun's 
rays  act  with  greatest  power,  and  are  least  inclined,  the  trees  ought  to 
produce  in  high  degree,  the  effects  of  which  we  come  to  speak,  and  which 
should  be  felt  in  the  strata  of  air  of  neighboring  parts.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  radiations  of  the  night,  which  are  very  great  under  a  sky 
almost  always  clear,  should  act  powerfully  in  hastening  the  cooling  of 
the  leaves. 

The  following  fact  illustrates,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  heat  that  may 
be  emitted  by  the  woods  when  warmed  by  solar  radiation.  Every  one 
knows  that  during  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
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we  may  feel  an  oppressive  heat  in  the  woods.  We  may  attribate  it 
simply  to  the  absence  of  carrents  of  air,  and  this  may  be  true  to  a 
certain  point,  bat  this  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  this  warming :  when 
the  branches  and  leaves,  becoming  warm,  become  so  many  radiators  of 
heat. 

We  will  now  explain  the  mode  of  inflaence  by  which  trees  affect  the 
temperature  of  the  air  aronnd  their  tmnks  and  branches,  and  may  be 
able  from  this  tx)  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  mean  ^mperature  of  a 
place  may  be  ameliorated  by  this  caase.  To  aid  in  the  solution  of  this 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  observations  upon  temperature 
made  in  places  wooded  and  cleared,  under  the  same  latitudes,  with  the 
same  geological  conditions,  and  at  the  same  height  above  sea-leveL 

[The  author  here  cites  from  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  to  show  the 
immediate  effect  of  clearing  upon  temperatures,  as  elsewhere  more  fully 
mentioned.] 

We  will  pass  to  observations  that  inspire  more  confidence,  such  as 
those  discussed  by  M.  Boussingault,  and  made  by  him  and  Humboldt, 
and  by  Roulin,  Bivero,  and  others,  in  localities  between  11^  N.  and  5^ 
B.  latitude,  where  the  celestial  radiations  act  with  full  effect. 

The  mean  temperature,  on  account  of  its  small  variations  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  is  shown  directly  by  that  of  the  earth  in  the  shade  at  3 
decimeters  (11.8  inches)  below  the  surface. 

Observations  show  that  the  temperature  of  the  torrid  zone  varies 
fh)m  26o,5  to  28^.4  (centigrade),  and  that  the  abundance  of  forests  and 
the  humidity  have  a  tendency  to  cool  the  climate,  while  dryness  and 
aridity  wonld  have  the  opposite  effect.  These  effects  are  observed  at 
different  heights  on  the  Cordilleras,  where  the  temperatures  of  middle 
latitudes  occur. 

Shall  we  inquire  whether  it  is  the  pame  in  localities  wooded  and  not 
wooded,  without  the  tropics,  where,  the  mean  temperatures  being  the 
same,  the  means  of  summer  and  of  winter  are  different!  No  observa- 
tions have  yet  been  made  upon  this  point.  Former  and  subsequent  ob- 
servations tend  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  clearing  over  a  great  area 
does  not  sensibly  change  the  mean  temperature. 

Humboldt  collected  a  large  number  of  thermometric  observations 
made  at  different  points  in  North  America,  for  the  purpojse  of  learning 
whether  the  mean  temperatures  had  changed  in  a  course  of  years.  He 
remarks  that  he  had  records  for  sixty-three  years  (1771  to  1834),  and 
returns  from  thirty-five  military  posts  at  which  the  thermometer  has 
been  observed,  from  the  southern  point  of  Florida  at  24P  35^  of  latitude, 
to  Gonncil  Bluffs  on  the  Missouri,  and  from  a  study  of  these  records  he 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : 

These  observations  tend  to  show,  contrary  to  the  opinion  very  gen- 
erally received,  that  since  the  first  settlement  of  Europeans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  the  climate  has  not  become  more  uniform,  more 
mild  in  winter  or  cooler  in  summer,  either  this  side  of  or  beyond  the 
Alleghenies,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  forests.  We  can- 
not, however,  ooncnr  in  this;  and  Humboldt  himself  admits  tbat  clear- 
ing tends  to  ameilorate  the  temperatore,  by  removing  three  tendencies 
to  cooling,  viz :  first,  shelter  to  the  soil  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  mainte- 
nance of  greater  humidity;  second,  evaporation  from  the  leaves;  and, 
third,  the  multiplication  of  surfaces,  which  have  a  cooling  effect  by 
reason  of  nocturnal  radiations. 

M.  Boassingault,  as  we  have  already  seen,  came  to  opposite  conclu- 
sions, since  he  found  that  where  the  forests  are  abundant  the  humidity 
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that  resalts  has  a  cooling  effect  apon  the  climate ;  while  drytiess  or 
aridity  prodac^  the  contrary  effect. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  if  the  mean  temperatnre  remains  the 
same,  the  distribution  of  heat  through  the  year  would  change,  and  that 
thus  the  climate  would  be  modifi^.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
appeal  to  documents  relating  to  cultivation,  which  will  not  bear  serious 
examination,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  treaties  on  climates.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  make  an  advance  in  the  study  of  this  question,  by 
taking  into  account  some  facts  not  yet  mentioned. 

Observations  upon  temperatnre  made  in  the  interior  of  trees  taken  in 
isolated  places,  and  at  the  periphery  of  their  branches,  show,  as  we 
have  said,  that  trees  act  like  other  bodies  when  exposed  or  not  exposed 
to  the  solar  rays ;  that  is  to  say,  they  become  .warm  or  .cool,  according 
to  their  absorbing,  reflecting,  or  conducting  power,  which  further  shows 
that  their  thermal  condition  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  solar 
action.  What  may  we  infer  relative  to  the  influence  of  trees  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  the  changes  that  come  from  clearing  f  These 
changes  come  not  only  from  the  causes  that  we  have  mentioned,  but 
also,  as  we  need  not  repeat,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  as  whether  dry 
or  damp,  calcareous,  sandy,  or  argillaceous.  Let  us  analyze  the  effects 
that  these  may  produce. 

Let  us  first  consider  a  wooded  soil.  The  trees  become  warm  or  cool, 
as  already  described ;  but  what  effect  does  this  have  if  the  soil  is  dry  or 
moist  f  If  dry,  there  will  be  no  effect.  If  moist,  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  will  produce  a  constant  humidity,  which  will  depend  in  degree 
upon  the  temperature  which  the  trees  acquire,  independently  of  that  re- 
sulting from  the  transpiration  Itom  the  leaves.  The  humidity,  all  things 
else  being  equal,  which  may  be  caused  by  the  trees,  should  be  greater 
in  a  wooded  country,  and  on  an  argillaceous  soil,  which  will  retain 
the  water  because  the  roots  do  not  pierce  it,  or  penetrate  with  difficulty 
into  the  subsoil,  which,  if  sandy,  would  favor  the  infiltration  of  water. 
In  this  case,  the  humidity  would  be  only  such  as  comes  from  the  evap- 
oration of  the  leaves.  - 

What  would  happen  when  we  clear  a  country  with  an  impervious  or 
a  pervious  soil  f  The  effects  would  depend  on  the  composition  of  the 
soil,  and  its  power  of  absorption,  radiation,  and  conduction,  and  of  these 
we  will  endeavor  to  present  the  ideas  of  Schubler. 

We  will  begin  by  the  warming  of  soils  exposed  to  the^  sun,  and  shall 
find  the  following  conditions  in  different  soils : 

3faxifliiim  temperature  of  the  upper  strata,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  heing  100. 


Dedgiuktkm  of  tolli. 


Orayish-yellow  silioioas  land.. 
Grayisb-whlte  oalcareooB  sand 

Paregypsam 

Yellowish  poor  olay 

Rich  clAy 

White  oalcareons  soil 

Grayish -blsok  hamns 

Grayish-blibok  garden*«oil 


Hnmid 
SOIL 


e 

37.  S5 
37.38 
36.55 
3&75 
37.  SS 
36.63 
39.  "iS 
37.50 


DrysoQ. 


44.73 
44.50 
4:2.63 
44.19 
44.50 
43.60 
47.37 
4&85 


We  see  that  color  and  humidity  are  causes  that  exercise  the  greatest 
influence.  The  difference  of  teraperatue  due  to  these  causes,  with  that 
of  the  ambient  air,  in  the  same  soil,  may  amount  to  14  or  15  degrees. 

If  we  pass  to  the  property  of  retaining  heat,  we  shall  find  that,  all  else 
being  equal,  the  sUicious  and  calcareous  sands,  as  compared  with  equal 
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volumes  of  different  argillaceoas  or  calcareous  soils,  iu  flue  powder,  or 
with  humus,  or  with  arable  or  garden  soils,  are  the  poorest  conductors 
of  beat.  For  this  reason,  sandy  soils  in  summer,  even  during  the  night, 
preserve  a  high  temperature,  and  we  may  conclude  from  this  that  when 
a  sandy  soil  has  been  cltered,  the  local  temperature  should  be  raised, 
and  the  more  so  as  cooling  causes  do  not  exist.  After  sands  come, 
successively,  argillaceous  soils,  arable  and  garden  soils,  and  finally 
humus,  which  comes  last.  Bepresenting  calcareous  sand,  in  its  faculty 
for  retaipiug  heat  by  100,  we  have  the  following  relative  classification: 
sand,  95.6;  argillaceous  soil,  68.4;  garden-soil,  64.8;  humus,  49.0. 

We  must  further  remember,  that  the  faculty  of  retaining  heat,  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  particles.  It  is  from  this  reason,  that  a^oil 
covered  with  silicious  pebbles,  cools  more  slowly  than  silicious  sands, 
and  that  gravelly  soils  agree  better  with  the  ripening  of  grapes  than 
chalky  and  clayey  soils,  which  cool  more  rapidly.  We  see,  therefore, 
by  this,  how  important  it  is,  in  the  examination  of  the  thermal  effects 
resulting  from. cooling,  to  have  regard  to  the  physical  properties  of  the 
soil,  when  once  it  has  become  denuded.  This  is  probably  the  reason 
why  Humboldt  drew  the  conclusions  deduced  from  thermometric  obser- 
vations made  at  stations  in  North  America,  in  not  taking  into  account 
the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  denuded  countries,  and  M.  Boussingault 
came  to  different  results  by  taking  these  causes  into  consideration. 

It  is  therefore  well  proved  t^at  a  soil  of  silicious  sand  and  gravel, 
when  cleared,  ought  to  raise  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  more  than 
all  other  soils,  while  at  the  same  time  it  removes  one  cause  of  humidity, 
while  if  the  soil  is  argillaceous,  dry  or  humid,  the  property- of  warming 
the  air  and  of  retaining  heat,  as  compared  with  the  former,  is  in  the 
ratio  of  68.4  to  100.  The  thermal  effect  ought,  therefore,  to  be  much 
less  in  clearing  a  dry  ground. 

We  see  from  this  in  what  manner  we  should  look  upon  the  influence 
of  clearing  upon  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  effects  are,  moreover, 
so  complex,  that  we  can  only  determine  the  result  by  the  aid  of  daily 
observations  of  temperature.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  collect  max- 
ima and  minima  temperatures,  as  these  play  an  important  part  in  the 
constitutions  of  climates  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  soil.  We  will 
take  up  this  subject  again  in  a  future  memoir. 

The  following  example  is  furthermore  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  influences  which  vast  forests  may  exert  upon  the  climate  of  a  conn- 
try.  The  presence  of  immense  forests  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
African  continent,  under  the  meridians  of  Western  Europe,  doubtless 
modifies  the  ascending  current  of  hot  air  resulting  from  the  warming 
of  a  sandy  soil,  and  which  descends  within  the  middle  portions  of 
Europe.  If  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  sands  of  Sahara  should  become 
covei^ed.with  wood,  these  sands  would  not  become  warm  in  the  solar 
heat  as  now,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  south  winds  which  now  amelio- 
rate our  climate,  having  no  longer  so  high  a  temperature  as  now,  would 
render  the  climate  more  rude.  It  is  sufficient  to  prove  this,  if  we  ex- 
amine what  passes  on  the  American  continent,  where  the  tropical 
regions  are  covered  by  vast  forests,  immense  savannas,  or  great  water- 
courses. The  descending  currents  of  air  do  not  warm  and  temper  the 
climate  of  countries  situated  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  North  America 
so  much  as  those  of  warm  air  coming  from  the  Sahara,  and  hence  the 
difference  between  countries  located  in  the  same  latitudes.  It  is  pre- 
cisely for  this  reason  that  the  American  continent  in  the  same  latitudes 
is  colder  than  ours,  judging  from  the  cultivation  of  the  two  continents, 
and  the  direction  of  the  isothermal  lines^  in  regions  similarly  exposed. 
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It  will  not  saffice  to  stndy  tbe  calorific  effects  of  clearing  upon  cli- 
mates. We  mast  seiek  to  ascertain  tbe  action  they  exert  upon  springs, 
and  the  physical  effects  they  prodnce  in  monntainons  regions  npon  a 
denuded  soil,  as  well  as  the  effects  that  follow  clearing  upon  soils  of  wet 
clay. 

We  will  here  make  an  observation  that  is  not  without  some  impor- 
tance. We  have  seen  above  that  a  tree  becomes  warm  or  cool  like  any 
inorganic  body,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  leaves  become  cool  by 
night  from  nocturnal  radiation,  this  loss  is  repaired  by  heat  radiated 
from  the  trunk  and  branches.  This  condition  of  things,  which  has  not 
heretofore  been  pointed  out  by  physicists,  hinders  the  air  from  cooling,  as 
mnoh  as  if  this  radiation  from  the  trees  had  not  taken  place.  The  eflect 
of  woods  in  cooling  the  air  is  not  as  great  as  has  been  supposed,  and 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  moreover,  modifies  this  influence  in  a  singular 
degree. 

On  the  effects  of  clearing  up<m  springs  and  water-courses. 

The  effects  of  clearing  upon  springs,  and  the  amount  of  living  waters 
that  flow  through  a  country  are  most  important  points  for  consideration, 
and  require  serious  attention.  The  difficulties  in  recognizing  these 
effects  are  the  greater  when  we  are  unable  to  say  a  priori  whether  a 
forest  or  a  part  of  a  forest  snpplies  any  particular  spring  or  river. 

Springs  are  in  general  due  to  infiltrations  of  rain-water' into  a  per- 
vious soil^  which  it  traverses  until  meeting  an  impervions  stratum,  over 
which  it  flows  when  inclined,  until.it  come«  to  the  surface,  forming 
rivulets,  streams,  or  other  running  waters.  The  water  in  wells  has  no 
other  origin.  Great  springs  are'  commonly  found  in  the  mountains. 
Forests  contribute  to  their  formation,  both  fh)m  tbe  humidity  of  tbe 
soil  that  they  produce,  and  the  obstacles  which  they  oppose  to  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface.  Besides  this,  the  roots  of  the  trees,  in  separating 
the  soil,  render  it  more  pervious,  and  thus  facilitate  infiltration.  We  cite 
in  the  memoir,  a  certain  number  of  characteristic  examples,  but  will 
.here  refer  to  but  three  of  the  most  remarkable : 
^IStrabo  informs  us,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  great  precautions  to 
prevent  Babylon  from  being  washed  away  by  the  waters.  The  Euphrates, 
he  says,  began  to  swell  at  the  beginning  of  spring  as  soon  as  th^  snows 
began  to  melt  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  filled  the  banks  at 
the  beginning  of  summer,  necessarily  forming  vast  masses  of  water, 
which  would  inundate  the  cultivated  fields  if  not  diverted  by  means  of 
ditches  and  canals,  and  that  when  these  canals  were  full,  the  waters 
spread  over  the  plains  like  the  Kile.  This  state  of  things  no  longer 
exists,  and  M.  Oppert;  who  traveled  through  Babylonia  some  years 
since,  relates  that  tbe  mass  of  waters  transported  by  the  Euphrates  is 
much  less  than  it  was  ages  ago;  the  filling  of  the  banks  no  longer 
occurs,  the  cansds  are  dry,  the  marshes  become  dry  during  the  powerful 
heats  of  summer,  and  that  the  country  has  ceased  to  be  insalubrious. 
This  disappearance  of  the  waters  he  assures  us  ought  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  clearing  off  of  forests  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 

These  effects  are  incontestable,  although  there  have  been  some  per- 
sons who  denied  them.  The  examples  that  I  am  about  to  present  fur- 
nish proofs  much  more  forcible,  because  they  are  derived  from  observa- 
tions that  inspire  confidence. 

De  Saussure^  notices  the  diminution  of  waters  in  the  Swiss  lakes  as  a 
result  of  clearing,  especially  in  Lakes  Morat,  Neufch&tel,  and  Bienne. 

1  Vojfoge  daim  7ef  Al]p€9,  ii,  ohap.  xyL 
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Ofaoiseal  Ooaffier  was  unable  to  find  now  in  tho  Troad  the  Scamander 
Siver,  which  was  still  navigable  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  Its  bed  is  now 
entirely  dry;  and  the  cedars  that  once  covered  Monnt  Ida,  where  it 
takes  its  scarce,  as  did  also  the  Simois,  no  longer  exist. 

M.  Bonssinganlt,^  who  has  stndied  this  qaestion  daring  his  sojonm 
in  Bolivia^  took  for  the  sabjoct  of  his  observations  the  lakes  situated 
in  the  plains  or  npon  different  stages  of  the  mountains.  The  valley 
of  Aragua,  in  the  province  of  Venezuela,  is  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast,  in  a  very  favorable  climate,  and  is  very  fertile.  It  is  land-locked, 
the  streams  that  flow  into  it  having  no  outlet  into  the  sea,  but  unite  in 
forming  Lake  Tacarigua  or  Yalenciana,  which,  when  Humboldt  saw  it, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  centniy,  had  been  showing  for  thirty  years  a 
gradual  drying  ap,  of  which  they  knew  not  the  cause. 

Ovideo,  the  historian  of  Venezuela,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  reports 
that  the  city  of  New  Valenda  was  founded  in  1555,  at  half  a  league  from 
Lake  Tacarigua.  This  city,  when  seen  by  Humboldt  in  1800,  was  2,700 
toises  distant,  showing,  by  many  proofs,  the  retreat  of  the  waters.  Ac- 
cording to  this  celebrated  traveler,  the  diminution  of  the  waters  should 
be  attributed  to  numerous  clearings  that  had  been  made  in  the  valley. 

In  1822  Boussingault  learned  from  the  inhabitants  that  the  waters 
of  the  lake  had  very  considerably  raised,  and  that  lands  once  cultivated 
were  now  under  water. 

We  should  add,  that  during  the  period  of  twenty-two  years,  the  valley 
had  been  the  theater  of  a  bloody  conflict  in  the  war  of  independence. 
Its  population  was  decimated,  the.  lands  remained  uncultivated,  and  the 
forests,  which  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity  within  the  tropics,  had  re- 
occupied  a  lar^e  part  of  the  country.  We  see  from  this  the  influence  that 
forests  may  exert  upon  the  waters  of  a  country,  as  the  lake  had  lost  its 
waters  by  clearing,  and  had  regained  them  as  the  country  was  restored 
in  forests. 

M.  Boussingault  cites  several  other  examples  leading  to  the  same  con- 
clusion relative  to  the  influence  exerted  by  great  masses  of  forests  upon 
the  living  waters  of  a  country.  We  will  cite  two  of  these  that  are  re- 
markable. 

In  1826  the  metalliferous  mountains  of  Marinate  presented  but  a  few 
miserable  cabins,  inhabited  by  negro  slaves.  In  1830  this  state  of  things 
no  longer  existed.  There  were  numerous  establishments  and  a  popula* 
tion  of  3,000  inhabitants.  Th^  had  been  obliged  to  cut  much  of  the 
wood.  The  clearings  had  only  begun  two  years  before,  yet  the  effects 
were  already  seen  in  the  fkiling  of  the  waters  used  in  driving  the  mills. 
Yet  a  rain-gauge  showed  to  M.  Boussingault  that  the  amount  of  waters 
falling  the  second  year  had  been  greater  than  that  of  tho  flrst. 

The  second  example  is  taken  upon  the  plateau  of  Kew  Grenada,  at  an 
elevation  of  2,000  to  3,000  meters,  where  the  temperature  of  the  year  is 
from  140  to  I60  0.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Dubat^,  situated  near 
the  two  lakes  that  were  united  some  sixty  years  before,  had  noticed  a 
gradual  wasting  of  the  waters,  so  that  lands  which  were  under  water 
thirty  years  before  were  now  cultivated,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause 
led  tc  the  conclusion  that  the  decrease  had  been  caused  by  the  numer- 
ous clearings  of  the  forests  that  had  taken  place.  Some  lakes,  such  as 
that  of  Tota,  a  short  distance  from  Tuguen6,  in  localities  not  cleared^ 
had  BuiTered  no  diminution  in  their  waters. 

Mr.  Desbassyres  de  Bichemont  has  likewise  shown,. that  there  exists 
on  Ascension  Island  a  fine  spring  of  water,  which  was  lost  by  clearing 
and  restored  when  the  mountain  was  reforested. 

'■'  III!  ■  .  —  I  ■  M,^— — — ■— ^— ^^^— 

^  AnrnUes  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  xir,  p.  113. 
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To  complete  the  documents  proper  for  elncidatiDg  the  qaestion,  we 
will  add  still  other  important  observations.  M.  Berghaas*  fonud  that 
the  volumes  of  water  in  the  Oder  and  the  Eble  had  diminished  between 
1778  and  1835  in  the  former,  and  between  1828  and  1838  in  th^  latter^and 
that  this  decrease  still  continued,  and,  remaining  so,  it  was  at  length  ne- 
cessary to  change  the  form  of  the  boats ;  and  statistics  show  that  it  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  clearing  of  mountains. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  amount  of  water 
falling  in  dififerent  countries  in  Europe  have  diminished,  but  without 
finding  proofs.  In  fact,  since  1689,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  amouut 
of  water  falling  at  Paris  slightly  increased,  rather  than  diminished 
Gesaris  has  noticed  the  same  at  Milan,  since  1763,  and  it  is  the  same  at 
Bochelle  and  in  the  valley  of  the  IHidne.  \ 

The  hypothesis  of  the  diminution  of  rains  must  not  be  rejected  until 
we  consider  whether  the  number  of  rain-falls  has  changed,  and  take  into 
account  the  fact  generally  admitted  that  great  rains  furnish  more  water 
to  the  rivers  than  the  same  amount  of  water  falling  through  several 
days,  with  intervals  of  dryness  between.  But  the  discussion  of  obs^- 
vations  still  does  not  clear  up  the  queHtion,  and  we  must  still  appeal  to 
the  changes  wrought  upon  climate  by  cultivation. 

It  may  possibly  happen  that  earthquakes  may  disturb  a  spring  by 
moving  the  strata,  but  this  is  rare.  A  great  number  of  facts,  on  the 
contrary,  tend  to  show  that  the  diminution  of  volume  is  found  almost 
immediately  following  upon  great  clearings.  We  may  cite  especially 
the  example  of  the  waters  of  Marmato,  alrelEdy  noticed. 

Other  examples  may  be  mentioned  that  are  not  without  interest.  The 
Komans  were  able  to  bring  to  Orleans  the  waters  of  the  fountain  of 
PEtuv^e,  which  is  now  entirely  dry.'  Important  excavations,  under* 
taken  some  years  since,  have  brought  to  light  the  foundations  of  Soman 
structures  for  supplying  water  where  spring  no  longer  exists,  and  a 
stream  which  empties  into  the  Loire  east  of  Orleans,  and  contributed 
in  the  siege  of  1428,  and  to  the  turning  of  mills,  no  longer  exists  as  it  did 
when  Orleans  had  great  forests  on  that  side,  now  cleared.  By  reason 
of  this  clearing  the  wells  in  the  city  give  less  water  than  formerly,  so 
that  the  municipal  authorities  have  been  obliged  in  recent  years  to 
bring  waters  for  domestic  use  from  the  sources  of  the  Loiret,  at  a  cost 
of  300,000  francs. 

In  the  canton  of  Chatillon-sur-Loing  (Loiret)  there  is  a  commune 
named  Sainte  Genevi^ve-des-Bois,  which  was  once  wooded,  but  now 
there  exists  only  some  little  clumi>s  of  trees  here  and  there.  A  stream 
flowed  by  the  village  which  is  now  a  dry  channel,  except  when  filled  in 
winter. 

^Caura  d^ Agriculture,    By  M.  Gasparin,  ii,  146. 

>  An  analogons  instance  is  presented  in  Pntroon's  Creek,  that  some  thirty  yenrs  ago 
"was  taken  and  the  mill  privileges  purchased  for  a  large  snin  hy  the  city  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  for  supplying  that  city  with  pare  water.  This  stream  had  been  perennial,  and 
its  ample  sapply  mainly  derived  from  the  drainage  of  a  flat^  sandy  coantry,  with  few 
springs,  bat  an  abundance  of  water  in  the  soil  so  long  as  it  remained  covered  with 
forest  vegetation.  This  growth  bavins  largely  disappeared,  the  stream  has  failed,  and 
now  its  diminished  snppTy  is  made  np  by  pumping  from  the  Hudson  River. 

An  instance  of  conservative  hydrology  of  different  n-salts  is  presented  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  and  but  a  few  miles  distant.  Two  streams  that  flow  into  the  Hud 
son,  in  the  city  of  Troy  (the  Poestenkill  and  Wynantskill),  have  an  ample  amount  of 
hydraulic  power  maintained  through  the  summer  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs  in 
the  hilly  country  around  their  sources,  for  retaining  the  excess  of  winter  rains  for 
discharge  at  the  time  when  needed  throughout  the  summer.  Although  the  forests 
have  uo  direct  connection  with  the  water-supply  in  the  latter  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  their  presence  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  by 
easing  the  violence  of  floods  and  securing  the  more  unL'brm  deliveiy  of  the  waters. 
(H.) 
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In  discassing  the  important  qnestion  of  the  influence  of  clearing  upon 
water  conjrses,  we  come  to  the  following  couclasions: 

1.  Oreat  cleariugs  ^diminish  the  qaantity  of  living  waters  that  flow 
in  a  coantry. 

2.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  dimination  is  caused  by  a  leas  annual 
rain-fall  or  to  a  greater  evaporation  of  rain-water,  or  to  these  causes 
combined,  or  to  a  new  distribution  of  the  rain-water. 

3.  Onltivation  established  in  an  open  arid  country  dissipates  a  part 
of  the  currents  of  water. 

4.  In  countries  where  no  change  in  cultivation  has  occurred,  the 
amount  of  living  waters  appears  to  be  constantly  the  same. 

5.  Forests  tend  to  maintain  the  living  waters  and  to  regulate  their 
flow. 

6.  The  humidity  that  prevails  in  the  woods,  and  the  intervention  of 
the  roots  in  rendering  the  soil  more  permeable,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

7.  The  clearing  of  a  mountainous  country  exercises  an  influence  upon 
water  courses  and  springs  in  the  plains  and  especially  upon  the  latter. 

8.  The  action  which  the  forests  exert  upon  the  climate  is  very  com- 
plex. 

With  the  means  of  drainage  we  now  possess,  there  is  no  longer  any 
fear  of  marshes  as  a  consequence  of  clearing.  We  need  not  fear  that 
the  clearing  of  a  country  will  always  bring  with  it  sterility,  and  will 
cite  as  examples  England  and  Spain,  of  which  the  former  has  only  2 
and  the  latter  but  3.17  per  cent,  of  wooded  surface.  The  former  has  a 
marine  climate,  where  the  southwest  winds,  charged  with  vapor  to  the 
point  of  saturation,  often  prevail,  causing  fogs  at  the  least  reduction  of 
the  temperature;  while  Spain  has  a^ different  climate,  but  the  more 
fertile  parts  are  watered  by  great  rivers,  and  the  great  plateaux  are 
veritable  deserts. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  if  we  come  to  clear  a  great  forest  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  fertile  plateau  with  some  springs,  ought  we  not  to  fear 
that  the  latter  will  partly  or  wholly  disappear,  and  impoverish  the 
country  t  The  clearing  of  a  sandy  country  may  bring  drifting  sands 
upon  the  neighboring  plains,  as  it  is  easy  to  conceive  from  the  expla- 
nation which  M.  Ghevreul  has  given  to  the  formation  of  dunes  in  the 
Landes  of  Oascony.  The  wind  drives  the  sand  along  until  it  meets 
with  some  obstacle,  where  it  forms  a  mound,  or  the  dunes  obstruct  the 
waters,  which  infiltrate  into  the  sands  and  dampen  their  base.  The 
watx-rs  by  capillary  attraction  cause  the  grains  of  sand  to  adhere,  and 
^x  them  in  the  soil.  The  winds  take  only  the  dry  parts  above,  which 
go  to  form  new  dunes  beyond  the  former ;  and  so  the  process  goes  for- 
ward until  it  ends  by  finally  ensanding  the  whole  plain. 

A  forest  placed  so  as  to  oppose  the  passage  of  a  current  of  damp  air 
charged  with  pestilential  miasms,  will  sometimes  protect  all  that  is 
behind  it,  while  the  exposed  part  is  liable  to  diseases,  as  we  see  in  the 
Pontine  marshes,  where  the  trees  have  the  effect  of  taming  the  infected 
air  and  purifying  it  of  its  miasms. 

The  forests  have  another  effect  upon  climates.  High  trees  serve  as 
conductors  of  electricity,  withdrawing  this  element  from  the  clouds, 
and  checking  the  disastrous  effects  of  storms. 

The  reboisement  of  mountains  is  a  first  necessity  for  their  preserva- 
tion, and  results  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  From  the  facility  with  which  rain-waters  penetrate  the  soil,  and 
even  the  subsoil,  which  the  roots  open  to  infiltration. 

2.  From  the  effects  produced  when  the  forests  oppose  an  obstacle  to 
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masses  of  air  saturated  with  vapor  in  motion,  which  does  Dot  fail  to 
turn  to  rain  when  they  are  raised,  crowded  as  they  are  by  the  obstacle. 

3.  From  the  hnmidity  that  commonly  prevaUs  in  the  interior,  and 
near  the  woods,  which  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  dew,  when  the  tern- 
peraturOiis  lowered. 

The  transformation  of  cleared  lands  into  marshes  is  real.  We  will 
cite  examples  not  in  Asia  Minor,  as  has  been  done,  bnt  in  France.  When 
the  trees  are  cnt,  the  roots  die,  and  the  soil  becomes  compact.  La 
Brenne,  sitnated  between  the  Indre  and  the  Grense,  presents  a  circnlar 
area  of  over  200  kilometers  in  circumference,  or  about  80,000  hectares. 
The  soil  of  that  region  is  argillo-siliceons,  resting  upon  an  impervions 
bed  of  clay,  of  more  or  less  thickness,  which  opposes  the  infiltration  of 
the  waters.  It  is  covered  with  ponds,  to  which  are  attributed  the  inter- 
mittent fevers  to  which  the  population  are  a  prey.  This  region  was 
covered  ten  or  twelve  centuries  ago  with  forests,  interspersed  with 
meadows  watered  with  living  waters,  and  there  then  existed  neither 
ponds  nor  marshy  grounds,  and  it  was  renowned  for  its  fertility,  its 
pasturages,  and  the  sweetness  of  its  climate.  On  the  clearing  of  of  these 
woodlands  the  ponds  succeeded,  and  the  lands  speedily  became  unpro- 
ductive and  valueless.  Their  increase  had  come  to  such  a  point  that,  in 
1714,  Bourbet-en-Brenne  counted  but  300. 

The  same  thing  was  seen  in  the  Sologne,  which  represents  an  area  of 
450,000  hectares,  and  of  which  the  insalubrity  is  proverbial ;  but  this  deplo- 
rable condition  did  not  always  exist.  Historical  documents  show  that 
a  great  part  of  this  country  was  formerly  wooded.  Upon  clearing,  fol- 
lowed the  disappearance  of  the  waters,  wastes,  and  insalubrity.  Now  a 
clearing  might  not  bring  a  like  condition  of  things,  since  we  have  means, 
by  means  of  drainage,  of  renderiQg  fertile  marshy  lands  that  have  been 
in  this  condition  for  many  years. 

In  the  effects  produced  in  mountains,  we  are  to  notice  the  influence 
of  roots  which  favor  the  infiltration  of  rain-waters,  and  feed  the  springs. 
In  such  a  country,  clearing  leads  pibmptly  to  the  formation  of  torrents, 
of  which  the  Alps  present  numerous  examples. 

The  effect,  when  the  slopes  covered  with  defritus  of  rocks  are  crowned 
with  vegetation  in  vigorous  growth  is,  that  the  roots  strongly  interlac- 
ing form  a  net-work,  and  we  see  it  rapidly  disappear  when  the  firs  and 
larches  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  ara  removed*  We  see  that  when 
inconsiderate  cuttings  are  made  on  these  slopes  that  the  waters  flowing 
there,  carry  down  the  vegetable  soil,  and  a  ravine  is  soon  formed.  This 
ravine  enlarges,  and  becomes  in  time  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  while  nothing 
of  this  is  seen  where  the  forests  remain  untouched.  The  whole  eastern 
part  of  the  department  of  the  Hautes-Alps  presents  numerous  effects  of 
this  kind. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  a  forest  upon  the  soil,  strongly 
inclined,  opposes  the  formation  of  torrents,  while  clearing  delivers  the 
soil  to  this  destruction.  It  is  easy  to  explain  the  effect  &at  follows  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  again  covered  with  vegetation,  first  of  low  plants, 
then  with  trees,  as  we  have  said,  forming  a  kind  of  net- work  that  gives 
it  consistence  while  the  branches  and  leaves  break  the  force  of  the 
storms.  The  trunks,  shoots,  and  brush  oppose  multiplied  resistances  to 
the  currents  that  would  otherwise  erode  the  soil.  The  effect  of  vegeta- 
tion is  therefore  to  give  greater  solidity  to  the  soil  over  its  whole  sur- 
face, and  prevent  it  from  being  carried  into  the  channel-ways,  as  would 
otherwise  happen.  The  soil,  when  opened  by  the  roots,  and  covered 
with  a  spongy  humus,  absorbs  a  part  of  the  waters,  that,  being  hindered 
from  running  off  upon  the  surface,  sink  into  the  interior  and  become  a 
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snpply  for  springs.    These  are  the  benefits  resaltiog  from  the  presence 
of  forests  upon  mountains  and  inclined  slopes  exposed  to  torrential  rains. 

[The  researches  of  M.  Becqnerel  tended  to  show,  that  when  the  air  is 
otherwise  calm,  and  the  snn  is  shining  warmly,  there  is  a  cmrent  of  air 
flowing  oat  from  forests  into  the  fields  adjacent.  At  night,  the  tendency 
is  inward,  this  alternate  movement  inward  and  ontward  being  analogous 
to  land  and  sea  breezes  in  the  insular  climates  of  warm  latitudes,  and,  in 
fact,  due  to  the  same  cause. 

M.  Tissandier,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
October  10, 1873,  records  an  observation  made  by  him  in  a  balloon,  to 
the  effect  that  in  passing  over  a  large  body  of  forest,  the  hygrometer 
indicated  a  decided  increase  of  moisture  in  the  air,  which  disappeared 
as  he  passed  from  thence  over  the  open  fields.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  from  over  great  masses  of  forest  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  vapor  from  evaporation,  or  a  relative  increase  from  a  reduc- 
tion of  temperature,  or  both.  He  also  noticed,  as  was  known  before, 
that  the  hygrometer  indicates  more  dryness  as  we  rise  above  the  sur- 
fEice.] 

1EFFB0T  OF  OARBONXO-AOID  0AS  AND  OP  AQUEOUS  TAPOR  UPON  THE 

RADIATION  OP  TERRESTRIAL  HEAT. 

The  presence  of  these  gases  in  the  atmosphere,  near  the  surface,  has 
been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Prof.  John  Tyndall  to  afford  great 
protection  by  preventing  the  radiation  of  terrestrial  heat,  while  they 
afford  almost  no  obstruction  to  the  transmission  of  the  direct  heat.  In 
this  effect  they  resemble  the  action  of  snow,  ice,  and  many  other  bodies 
which  are  traiMoalesomtj  as  to  heat  of  high  intensity ;  but  impervious 
to  heat  of  low  intensity  as  that  given  off  by  moderately  warm  bodies, 
such  as  the  soil  warmed  by  the  sun.^ 

It  is  a  common  remark  ttiat  the  absence  of  dew  on  a  summer  night  is 
a  prognostication  of  rain.  This  seemingly  contradictory  statement,  that 
there  is  less  dew  when  there  is  most  moisture  in  the  air,  may  be  recon- 
ciled with  reason,  if  we  admit  that  the  radiation  of  heat  by  the  earth  is 
hindered  by  the  stratum  of  moist  air  that  lies  upon  its  surface,  and  that 
as  a  consequence  the  surface  does  not  cool  down  to  the  dew-point. 

EPPEOT  OP  VEGETATION  UPON  THE  RAIN-PALL,  AS  OBSERVED  IN  AUS- 
TRALIA AND  TASMANIA. 

An  observer,  in  writing  upon  the  climate  of  these  countries,  remarks 
that  the  influence  of  win&,  great  as  it  may  be,  is  not  the  only  one  which 
increases  or  diminishes  the  fall  of  rain ;  that  of  vegetation  is  nearly 
equal  to  it.  The  refrigerating  power  of  plants,  acquired  through  the  noc- 
turnal radiation  of  heat,  and  their  feeble  absorption  of  heat  during  the 
day,  is  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner  by  a  comparison  of  the  quan- 
tities of  rain  condensed  by  the  mountain  districts — ^the  one  richly  wooded, 
the  other  but  scantily  clothed  with  vegetation.  On  Middlesex  Plains, 
a  dependency  of  the  Gircular  Head  Company,  2,700  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  rain  is  less  than  on  the  Hampshire  Hills,  which  average  1,800  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  rich  arborescent  vegetation  found  on  the  latter,  and 
the  partial  barrenness  of  the  former,  thus  differently  influence  the  con- 
densation of  the  floating  vapors. 

The  influence  of  vegetation  on  the  amount  of  rain  is  still  better  exem- 

■  <      ■  ■     '      ■  ■ ■  ■ '-' ■    ■      ■  ■  ■   ■■ 

iTbiB  sabjeol »  farther  oonsidered  in  Pro!  T.  Stony  Hnnt^a  Chemical  and  GeologicaU 
£§9ay9  (1875),  p.  48. 
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plifled  by  a  comparison  of  tbe  registers  of  the  two  stations  of  the  Van 
Diemen's  Land  Company.  At  Gircnlar  Head,  a  neck  of  land  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea,  clear  of  timber  and  ander  caltivatlon,  it  rains  less 
than  at  Wpolnorth,  also  on  the  sea-coast,  and  equally  exposed  to  tbe 
north,  bnt  snrroanded  by  a  thick  forest  of  laxorions  growth.^ 

The  climate  of  Kew  Soath  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  before  these  colonies  were  brought  within  the 
pale  of  civilization.  The  destruction  of  thick  herbaceous  underwood 
scrubbs  and  thick  interwoven  forests  must  have  necessarily  rendered  the 
climate  drier.  The  250,000  acres  of  cultivated  land,  freed  from  the  bad 
conductors  of  heat  which  covered  them,  have  contributed  toward  the 
increase  of  the  mean  annual  temperature.  The  climate,  though  thus 
drier  and  hotter,  is  far  from  being  improved.' 

EROSION  OF  SOUi  WHEN  NOT  PBOTEOTED  BY  VEGETATION. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  protection  afforded  by  wood- 
lands against  erosion  from  rains,  and  the  formation  of  torrents.  Extreme 
examples  of  these  effects  can  nowhere  be  more  strikingly  observed  than 
in  the  interior  of  our  continent,  in  tbe  arid,  and  still  for  the  most  part 
uninhabited,  regions,  where  slender  pinnacles  of  rock  mark  the  former 
thickness  of  strata,  since  removed,  and  canons  of  immense  depth  afford 
passage  to  rivers  that  once  flowed  near  the  surface.  The  study  of  these 
wonderful  results  of  erosion  belongs  to  geology,  and  although,  from  the 
presence  of  fossil  wood  in  abundance,  we  know  that  forests  existed  in 
these  regions  in  the  most  recent  of  geological  periods,  and  possibly 
within  the  time  that  man  has  existed,  we  are  wholly  left  to  coi^ecture 
as  to  their  agency  in  retarding  the  ancient  flow  of  waters,  or  the  erosion 
that  may  have  followed  their  removal.  We  simply  know  that  these 
effects  are  comparatively  recent,  and  that  these  processes  are  still  going 
on.  Bnt  European  experience  has  unhappily  afforded  abundant  exam- 
ples within  the  observation  of  the  living,  and  still  more,  within  the 
period  of  historical  record,  more  especially  in  the  region  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.'  They  are  liable  to  occur  wherever  loose  soil  upon  steep 
slopes  is  exposed  to  rains,  without  the  protection  afforded  by  vegeta- 
tion, and  especially  of  woodlands.  These  damages,  beginning  with  the 
wearing  of  enormous  chasms  in  the  mountains,  transport  these  materials 
to  the  fertile  valleys  below,  which  they  sterilize  by  covering  the  rich 
alluvial  soil  with  stones  and  gravel.  The  river-beds  are  raised  and  be- 
come shifting  channels,  wholly  unfit  for  navigation  or  other  useful  pur- 
I>o8es,  and  dangerous  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  changes, 
when  not  confined  between  rocky  banks;  or  if  held  between  dikes,  these 
must  be  raised  more  and  more  every  year,  until  sometimes,  as  in  the  Po, 
tbe  bottom  of  the  river  becomes  raised  above  the  level  of  the  country 
adjacent,  and  fearful  inundations  are  threatened  at  every  river-flood. 

In  an  official  report  recently  addressed  by  M.  Bouquet  de  la  Grye  to 
the  Administrators  of  the  Domains  in  Boumania,  the  following  conditions 
of  the  valleys  in  that  country  from  the  effect  of  torrents  are  described, 
and  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  tbe  general  manner  in  which  these 
agencies  operate : 

^  Ph^Bical  Deaoription  of  New  SatUh  Wain  aud  Van  Diemen^a  Land,  hj  P.  £.  Strzeoki, 
pp.  192, 193. 

«/*.,  p.239. 

'AbiiDdant  instftnces  of  deetnictioo  from  this  oanse  are  given  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
George  P.  Mareh,  entitled  Man  and  Nature;  and  in  his  later  work,  The  Earth  a$  mod^ed 
by  Human  Aeiian* 
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I  should  not  feel  that  I  had  performed  my  dnty  io  the  hi^^h  tmst  with  which  yoa 
have  honored  me,  antil  I  had  called  year  attention  very  particalarly  to  the  condition 
which  the  destruction  of  forests  has  produced  in  the  richest  of  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral valleys. 

In  following  the  coarse  of  the  rivers  I  have  found  their  heds  everywhere  inoumheved 
with  sand  washed  from  the  mountain  sides  by  the  torrents  that  flow  down  them. 
These  streams  bring  down  at  every  freshet  those  materials  that  are  being  eroded 
along  their  banks,  and  leave  in  the  place  of  fertile  intervales  .nothing  but  vast  banks 
of  gravel  and  sand.  The  rivers  having  no  fixed  channels  can  neither  be  nsed  for 
navigation  nor  irrigation,  nor  for  mills,  for  these  deposits  mdce  it  impossible  to  per- 
foon  any  durable  work  of  excavation  or  embankment. 

This  condition  of  the  streams  is  plainly  due  to  the  gullying  of  the  hills  on  account 
of  the  destruction  of  the  vegetable  covering,  whether  of  trees  or  sod,  which,  while  it 
remained^  afforded  complete  protection  to  the  soil  on  the  hills  and  mountains  and 
sheltered  them  from  erosion.  We  may  see  in  fact  that  these  ravines  multiply  as  we 
approach  the  villages,  and  that  they  become  less  as  we  pass  into  the  wooded  regions. 
The  flow  of  the  waters  is  regulated  in  like  manner,  being  almost  nniform  in  the 
woods  but  appearing  as  torrents  when  they  reach  the  naked  valleys.  Numerous  ex- 
amples might  be  given  in  which  these  erosions  following  the  catting  off  of  woods 
have  been  arrested  as  soon  as  the  surface  was  protected  from  the  range  of  sheep  and 
goats  and  became  covered  with  herbage  and  bushes. 

I  have  seen  in  no  other  country  the  destructive  effects  following  the  removal  of  the 
natural  covering  so  intensely  manifested  as  in  Roumania,  for  the  reason  that  in  this 
oonntry,  the  sou  is  mostly  alluvial  materials— sand,  rounded  pebbles,  day,  and  vege- 
table mold|^  with  no  cohesion  to  hold  them.  It  therefore  follows  that  in  sloping 
places,  where  this  soil  is  exposed,  the  finest  thread  of  water  traces  a  little  furrow, 
which  soon  becomes  a  deep  ravine.  The  materials  loosened  by  the  currents  that 
form  on  the  slopes  from  the  melting  of  snows  or  from  the  rain-fall  slide  in  great  sheets 
to  the  bottom,  overwhemin^  fields  and  hamlets  and  obstructing  the  roads.  They  are 
then  taken  down  by  the  rivers,  filling  op  their  channels,  ana  often  changing  their 
coarse. 

The  peasants,  who  have  become  owners  of  a  large  part  of  the  valley-slopes,  clear 
what  thev  can  cultivate,  and  allow  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  to  range  over  the 
rest  till  all  traces  of  vesetation  are  gone.  Their  feet  loosen  the  soil,  and  directly  the 
destruction  begins,  the  hanks  of  the  deepening  channels  continnally  falling  in  as  they 
gain  in  depth.  We  may  at  once  foresee  that  in  the  near  future  the  valleys  will  become 
wholly  uninhabitable  unless  a  remedy  is  at  once  applied  to  this  gromng  evil.  The 
danger  appears  so  serious,  that  it  calls  for  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  action. 
Rou mania  should  have  as  maoh  solicitude  for  its  moantains  as  Holland  for  its  dikes, 
for  it  is  threatened  by  its  torrents  as  much  as  that  coantry  is  by  the  sea. 

The  remedy  proposed,  was  a  law  of  property,  which  should  stop  these 
clearings,  that  rain  both  the  soil  and  owners,  as  well  as  the  owners 
below,  and  enforce  a  system  of  cultivation,  that  shonld  arrest  these 
damages  by  removing  the  canse.  The  owners  in  the  lower  valleys 
shonld  have  the  means  to  compel  their  neighbors  above  to  take  the 
measnres  necessary  to  prevent  their  own  min.  In  the  case  of  Bonmania, 
it  was  snggested  that  this  legislation  should  not  be  put  in  charge  of  the 
forest  administration,  but  rather  in  that  branch  of  the  service  which 
watches  over  the  public  welfare,  and  to  those  that  have  charge  of  navi- 
gation, and  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges. 

EFFECT  OF  OLEARINaS  UPON  THE  CLIMATE  IN  THE  SIERRAS. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  woodlands  are  being  cleared  off  to  sup- 
ply fuel  for  smelting  ores  and  other  purposes  of  mines  in  the  Pacific 
States,  has  already  been  repeatedly  noticed  in  this  report.  The  effect 
of  this  denudation  upon  the  climate  is  thus  discussed  by  a  writer  in  the 
Virginia  Enterprise^  of  If  evada : 

It  will  be  bnt  a  very  short  time  before  we  shaU  be  able  to  observe  the  effect  thai 
stripping  the  fine  forests  from  the  sides  and  summit  of  the  Sierras  will  have  on  the  cli- 
mate of  this  State  and  California.  In  a  very  few  years  every  accessible  tree,  even  to 
such  as  are  only  of  value  as  fire-wood,  will  be  swept-from  the  mountaios.  Even  now 
this  lias  been  done  in  some  places.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  growth  of  pines  or 
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timber  tre«8  of  some  kind  may  spring  np  on  the  croond  that  has  been  cleared ;  bnt  we 
do  not  hear  that  any  snob  growth  has  yet  startCMi. 

Already  one  great  change  basocoarred  that  is  evident  to  the  most  ordinary  observer, 
which  is  the  speedy  melting  away  of  the  snow  on  the  monntains.  It  now  goes  off  at 
once,  in  a  flood,  with  the  first  warm  weather  of  spring,  whereas  formerly,  being  shaded 
andprotectedbythepinesandotherovergreen  trees,  it  melted  slowly^  and  all  summer 
sent  down  to  valleys  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Sierras  constant  and 
oopions  streams  of  water.  Instead  of  a  good  stage  of  water  in  oar  streams  thronghont 
saramer,  as  in  former  times,  there  is  a  flood  in  the  spring,  and  when  this  is  passed  by 
our  rivers  speedily  ran  down,  and,  being  no  longer  fed  from  the  monntains,  evapora- 
tion leaves  their  beds  almost  dry  when  the  hot  weather  of  summer  oomes  on. 

The  monntains  being  stripped  of  thoir  trees,  there  will  be  nothing  to  shade  the  rocha 
and  earth,  and  both  will  absorb  a  saffioient  amoant  of  heat  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
dnring  the  fall,  and  even  until  far  into  the  winter,  to  melt  any  light  snow  that  may 
occur.  The  result  will  be  that  our  autumn  weather  will  reach  farther  into  winter,  until 
at  last  we  shall  have  no  winter  worthy  of  the  name.  On  the  California  side  of  the 
mountains  the  effect  will  be  much  the  same.  The  hot  weather  of  the  valleys  will  extend 
over  the  foot-hills  and  gradually  reach  up  into  the  mountains. 

Statements  like  these  might  be  mnltiplied  indefinitely, — not  drawn 
from  isolated  observations,  but  from  the  experience  of  all  countries  where 
mountains  once  covered  with  vegetation  have  been  cleared  by  man  or 
have  been  overrun  by  wide-spreading  flres.  We  will  now  consider  the 
measures  that  have  been  adopted  in  several  countries  of  Europe  for 
arresting  further  injuries  from  this  cause  and  for  restoring  damages 
when  done. 

BEBOISEMENT, 

We  use  this  term^  to  designate  the  process  of  replanting  of  hilly  and 
mountainous  regions  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  eroding 
torrents,  due  to  the  stripping  off  of  forests  by  improvident  clearings, 
and  even  by  pasturage,  more  especially  by  sheep  and  goats,  so  that  the 
naked  soil  becomes  exposed  to  the  rains.  These  results  have  been  more 
particularly  observed  in  the  Alps,  the  torrential  rains  being  brought  by 
a  particular  south  wind  called  the  faehn,  which  is  generally  violent,  and 
pours  down  an  abundance  of  rain.  The  waters  begin  to  trickle  down 
the  slopes  where  vegetation  has  been  removed,  and  at  once  to  wear  little 
channels,  which,  presently  enlarging  in  width  and  depth,  become  at 
length  enormous  chasms.'  The  materials  are  swept  down  into  the  chan- 
nels of  the  mountain  streams,  and  the  turbid  mass  of  soil  and  rocks  is 
borne  down  with  overwhelming  force,  until  it  reaches  the  fertile  alluvial 
plains  below,  where,  spreading  out,  it  covers  fields  and  gardens  with 
vast  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  sterilizing  the  country  the  whole  dis- 

^  We  adopt  this  word  from  the  French  because  we  have  nothing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage that  concisely  expresses  the  idea.  It  is  already  in  common  use  by  English 
writers,  and  this  fact  appears  to  render  further  apology  needless  on  this  occasion. 

>The  desolation  of  mountain  regions  by  the  clearing  of  forests  and  by  oastnrage  of 
flocks  is  also  strikingly  Illustrated  in  the  Pyrenees.  This  region  in  the  lost  century 
was  almost  entirely  out  of  account  In  the  agricultural  and  commercial  reports  of 
France.  The  slopes  were  timbered  with  forests  of  great  extent,  which,  from  want  of 
markets  and  ways  for  transportation,  remained  unproductive,  and  to  some  extent  un- 
known. On  the  top,  where  forest  vegetation  ceased,  sufficient  herbage  was  fonnd  for 
the  pasturage  of  flocks  in  summer.  The  plains  were  poorly  cultivated,  and  innnda- 
tions  were  much  lees  frequent  and  less  destructive  than  nowadays.  As  roads  came  to 
be  opened,  the  profit  from  sheep  a^d  cattle  became  greater,  and  the  clearing  of  forests 
was  oeguD,  to  make  room  for  pasturage,  and  to  some  extent  for  timber,  until  by  de- 
grees the  slopes  of  the  mountains  were  denuded,  and  the  rains,  having  nothing  to  hin- 
der, began  to  form  eroding  torrents,  the  south  slopes  sufiering  most,  because  first  cleared 
ana  directly  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat.  The  extremes  of  flood  and  drought  became 
excessive,  and  extensive  tracts  have  been  ruined  for  present  occupation  liom  this 
Bonroe. 
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tance  from  the  beginniDg  of  their  coarse  to  their  end,  and  driving  the 
inhabitants  from  a  region  they  can  no  longer  inhabit.^ 

These  injaries  have  been  going  on  for  many  years,  bat  more  of  late, 
as  the  causes  have  increased.  The  snbject  had  from  time  to  time  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  observers,'  bot  it  was  not  till  1860  that  the 
French  Oovernment  took  action  in  the  matter,  a  measure  to  which  it 
was  led  by  the  reports  made  npon  the  caases  and  effects  of  inundations 
that  had  devasted  certain  regions  of  -the  country  a  few  years  before, 
and  especially  in  May,  1856.  In  this  mouth  violent  and  protracted  rains 
fell  thronghout  France,  and  most  river-basins  were  inundated  to  unpre- 
cedented extent.  In  the  valley  of  the  Loire  and  its  tributaries,  about  a 
million  of  acres,  including  many  towns  and  villages,  were  flooded,  and 
the  loss  was  almost  beyond  calculation.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  the 
injury  from  an  invading  army  could  scarcely  have  been  more  disastrous. 
Public  attention  was  everywhere  awakened,  and  these  discussions,  and 
the  inquiries  which  they  stimulated,  finally  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
Code  du  Bebaisement  des  Montagues  on  the  28th  of  July,  1860.^ 

Before  stating  the  ideas  embraced  in  this  Code,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  some  of  the  theories  proposed  by  writers  of  various  degree, 
from  engineers  of  great  experience  and  high  culture,  down  to  those  who, 
without  knowledge,  presume  to  offer  their  views  that  scarcely  rest  upon 
the  shifting  sands  of  public  opinion.^    Longitudinal  dikes,  transverse 

^  In  tbe  French  department  of  the  Haute- Alps  the  moon  tain  valleys  bad  dimiuished 
11,000  in  population  in  twenty  years.  Tbe  measures  of  reboisement  attempted  by  tbe 
government  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the  peasantry,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  substitute  fftuionnemetit,  or  sowing  of  grass.  The  result  has  been  ezoellent,  as  the 
covered  soil  will  absorb  and  hold  the  rains  in  some  soils  with  good  effect.  This  re- 
gion is  now  slowly  recovering  from  its  injuries,  the  streams  are  becoming  clear  and 
more  gentle,  and  the  bridges  are  not  liable  to  be  swept  away  as  formerly.— (^^atttre, 
December  9^,  1872.) 

>Among  the  more  important  of  these  was  the  work  by  M.  Surell,  published  in  1841, 
entitled  Etude  eur  le$  lirrenta  des  Hautes-Alpes,  The  author  had  been  engaged  in  engi- 
neering operations,  and  began  these  studies  for  publication  in  the  AnnaJea  dea  PonU  et 
Chaussiea,  but  was  encouraged  to  prosecute  his  researches,  and  finally  contributed  this 
most  valuable  memoir  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  1870  a  new  edition  ap- 
peared— with  a  supplementary  volume  in  1872  by  M.  Cezanne. 

Many  other  authorities  are  cited  in  the  recent  work  by  John  Oroumbie  Brown,  LL.D., 
entitled  Reboieemmt  in  Franoey  or  records  of  replanting  of  the  Alpa^  the  CevenneSfand  the 
Pyreneee  with  treee,  herbttge^  and  bruehftoUh  a  vieiv  of  arresting  and  preventing  the  destructive 
ooneequences  and  effeete  oftorrente,  (London,  1876,  pp.  351.)  This  work  is  a  most  valu- 
able source  of  information  upon  the  subject,  and  the  references  that  he  gives,  lead  to 
a  very  fall  study  of  all  questions  involved. 

3  The  address  to  the  Emperor,  by  M.  Magne,  Minister  of  Finances,  dated  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 2, 1860,  sets  forth  in  detail  tne  motives  prompting  legislation  upon  this  subject, 
and  names  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  francs  as  necessary  for  subventions  and  works  of 
replanting. 

it  appears  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  A.  Msrchand,  in  1849  {M4moire  eur  Je  Be- 
hoieement  dee  Montagnee,  adreesi  a  la  Direction  de  VIntirieur  dn  Canton  de  Berne),  that  the 
attention  of  the  French  Gkivemment  had  been  called  to  this  snbject,  and  measures  tend- 
ing to  arrest  the  damages  then  painfully  apparent  had  been  taKCu.  Drying-houses  for 
seeds  had  been  established,  and  extensive  purchases  of  seed  had  been  made,  amounting 
in  one  case  to  27,948  pounds  of  the  seed  of  the  Pinue  eylceetrie.  During  the  last  four 
vears  4,451  hectares  had  been  replanted  in  the  Conservation  of  Strasbourg,  and  8,331 
hectares  in  the  Vosges. 

The  arguments  used  by  this  writer  are  singularly  clear  and  forcible,  and  his  illustra- 
tions of  the  necessity  of  reboisement,  especially  in  Switzerland,  are  impressive  and 
convincing.  Yet  h.e  appears  to  have  failed  to  secure  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  at  that  time,  and  not  until  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterward,  was  legislation 
secured  tending  to  effectual  remedy  of  the  evils  which  were  then  as  apparent  as  at  the 
present  day. 

^"Assuredly,"  says  Montaigne, ''  it  is  wonderftally  strange  how  unstable,  diverse,  and 

waverin|p  are  human  opinions,  and  how  unwilling  we  are  to  agree  npon  a  constant  and 

uniform  idea.''   This  expression  of  the  philosopher  of  Bordeaux  applies  to  all  humanity, 

and  was  not  less  forcibly  shown  in  the  discussions  that  led  to  the  Code  of  Beboisement 

22f 
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dikes,  and  dams  of  yarions  descriptions,  absorbing-reservoirs,  lateral 
canals,  artificial  basins,  horizontal  ditches,  and  other  remedies,  all  had 
their  advocates ;  bat  while  some  of  these  were  necessarily  made  a  part 
of  the  preliminary  labors  and  are  still  important  in  their  way,  a  philo- 
sophical train  of  argument  finally  led  to  the  true  theory  of  arresting 
the  rains  before  they  had  begun  to  do  damage. 

French  code  of  Bebaisemmt  o/nKmntaifiSj  July  28,  I860. 

Articlb  1.  Sabyentions  may  be  allowed  to  oommniies  and  pablio  bodiefl,  or  to  indi- 
Tidnals  for  replaatinf^  lands  on  the  tops  or  slopes  of  monntains. 

2.  These  aids  may  consist  either  in  the  delivery  of  seeds,  or  plants,  or  in  preminma 
in  money.  In  those  given  by  reason  of  the  work  done  for  the  genend  good,  and  in 
cases  of  oommnnes  and  pnblio  bodies,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  their  resonroes,  and  the 
sacrifices  they  mnst  make,  and  to  their  need,  as  also  to  the  snms  given  by  general  conn- 
oils  for  reboisement. 

3.  Premiums  in  money  given  to  individuals  cannot  be  paid  until  after  the  work  is 
done. 

4.  In  cases  where  the  pnblie  interests  demand  that  works  of  reboisement  should  be 
made  obligatory,  either  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  the  dangers  thai; 
may  happen  to  the  lands  below,  proceedings  are  to  be  had  as  follows : 

5.  An  imperial  decree,  issued  in  council  of  state,  declares  the  public  utility  of  the 
works,  fixes  the  boundaries  of  land  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  execute  the  reforesting, 
and  the  time  within  which  it  must  be  done.  This  decree  Is  preceded  (1)  by  an  open 
inquiry  in  each  of  the  communes  interested ;  (2)  by  a  deliberation  in  the  municipal 
councils  of  these  communes,  in  conjunction  with  those  most  important;  (3)  the  advice 
of  a  ppecial  commission,  composed  of  the  prefect  of  the  department  or  his  delegate,  a 
member  of  the  general  council,  a  member  of  the  council  of  arrondissement,  an  engineer 
of  bridges  and  roads  or  of  mines,  a  forest-agent,  and  two  landholders  of  the  commune 
interested ;  (4)  the  advice  of  the  council  of  the  arrondissement,  and  that  of  the  general 
council. 

The  proch-verhal  specifying  the  lands,  the  plan  of  the  places,  and  the  project  of  the 
works,  prepared  by  the  forest  administration,  with  the  concurrence  of  an  engineer  of 
bridges  and  roads  or  of  mines,  are  to  be  deposited  in  tho  office  of  the  mayor  during  the 
inquiry,  the  duration  of  which  is  one  month,  beginning  with  the  publication  of  the 
prefectoral  order,  which  prescribes  the  opening  of  the  inquest,  and  the  meeting  of  th^ 
municipal  council. 

6.  The  imperial  decree  is  to  be  published  and  posted  up  in  the  communes  interested. 
The  prefect  is  also  to  notify  the  communes  and  pnblio  bodies,  as  well  as  individuals, 
by  an  extract  of  the  imperial  decree,  concerning  the  indications  relating  to  the  lands 
belonging  to  them.  The  act  of  notification  shall  show  the  limit  of  time  allowed  for  the 
work  of  reboisement,  and  if  there  is  occasion,  the  offer  of  aid  &om  the  administration 
on  the  advances  it  is  disposed  to  make. 

7.  If  the  lands  included  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  imperial  decree  belong  to  indi- 
viduals, the  latter  are  to  declare  whether  they  will  undertake  to  do  the  replanting 
themselves ;  and,  if  so,  they  are  to  be  held  to  execute  the  work  within  the  time  fixed 
by  the  decree.    In  case  they  refuse  or  lail  to  perform  agreement,  proceedings  may  be 

in  France,  than  in  those  now  had  in  this  and  other  countries  upon  questions  t>f  public 
economy  that  are  arising,  especially  with  regard  to  the  effects  from  clearing.  But  in 
these  it  is  to  be  hoped  tbey  will  lead  to  one  conclusion :  that  every  oumer  of  land  should 
grow  hU  own  wood.  This  cannot  be  begun  too  soon,  and  cannot  well  be  done  too  far, 
for  a  market  will  always  be  found  for  surplus  products  near  home.  It  may  in  fact  be 
said  to  embody  the  American  Code  of  Forestry,  implying,  of  conise,  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  best  methods  and  an  ambition  to  gain  the  best  results. 

The  reasoning  of  those  who  opposed  the  measures  for  reboisement  in  France  was  at 
least  often  amusing.  While  some  writers  were  promising  that  their  measures  would 
prevent  all  inundations,  invite  rains,  protect  against  danserous  winds,  suppress 
malaria,  insure  salubrity,  and  guarantee  against  foreign  invasions  by  affording  means 
for  obstruction,  others  inquired,  "  Were  there  ever  heavier  inundations  tiban  when 
ancient  Qaul  was  covered  with  forests  f  Did  not  the  rivers  remain  fjroaen  all  ^inter, 
and  do  you  wish  to  bring  back  these  temperatures  f  What  benefits  should  we  gain 
from  a  Siberian  climate  f  Are  there  now  fewer  marshes  than  when  their  drainage  was 
obstructed  by  forests  f  Did  this  constant  humidity  bring  permanent  insalubrity ;  and 
finally  what  policy  can  be  Justified,  that  gives  preference  to  the  oak  before  grain,  and 
that  would  compel  us,  bv  restoring  the  condition  of  our  ancestors,  to  seek  our  living 
in  the  woods  f ''  The  golden  mean  in  this  as  in  all  things,  lies  between  the  extremes, 
and  is  founded  upon  reasons  Justified  by  fair  induction  from  conceded  £M>ts« 
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had  tor  expropiiatioD.  on  the  gronnd  of  pnblio  utility,  ohAerriog  the  foriflalitieB  pre- 
scribed by  Title  II  ana  following,  of  the  law  of  May  3, 1841.  The  proprietor  expropri- 
ated in  the  ezecntion  of  this  article,  has  the  right  to  regain  possession  of  his  property 
after  reboisement,  snbject  to  payment  of  charges  for  expropriation,  the  cost  of  labors 
in  principal  and  interest.  He  may  relicTC  himself  of  the  price  of  the  labors  by  relinooish- 
ing  half  of  the  property.  If  the  proprietor  wishes  to  obtain  re|K)Bsessiony  he  should 
make  a  declaration  to  the  subpreroot  within  five  years  after  notice  that  the  work  of 
reboisement  has  been  finished  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  this  right. 

8.  If  the  communes  or  public  bodies  refase  to  execute  these  labors  upon  their  lands, 
or  if  they  are  unable  to  do  it,  the  State  may  acquire  either  by  amicably  obtaining  a 
part  of  the  lands  which  they  will  not  or  cannot  replant,  or  by  assuminff  sole  clfarge  of 
the  work.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will  retain  the  care  and  use  of  the  umds  until  it  is 
reimbursed  its  advances,  in  principal  and  interest.    Nevertheless  the  commune  shall 

*  enjoy  the  right  of  pasturage  on  the  lands  replimted  as  soon  as  it  is  found  beyond  rii^ 
of  injury. 

9.  Communes  and  public  bodies  may  in  all  cases  exonerate  themselves  from  repay- 
ment to  the  State,  by  relinquishing  one-half  of  the  replanted  lands.  This  abandonment 
should  be  made  under  penalty  of  loss  of  right  of  doing  so,  within  ten  years  from  notice 
of  the  completion  of  the  works. 

10.  The  sowing  or  planting  cannot  be  made  on  more  than  a  twentieth  in  one  year  of 
the  surfiice  to  be  planted,  unless  a  resolution  of  ^the  municipal  council  authorizes  it  to 
be  done  to  a  greater  extent. 

11.  Forest-guards  of  the  State  may  be  appointed  for  the  care  of  the  sowing  or  plant- 
ing done  within  the  boundaries  fixed  by  imperial  decrees.  Iqinries  proved  by  these 
guards,  within  the  extent  of  these  limits,  shall  be  prosecuted  in  the  same  manner  as 
u  done  in  woods  subject  to  forest  regulation.  The  execution  of  sentence  is  to  be  in 
accordance  with  articles  209,  211,  and  212,  and  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  article  210  of  the 
Forest  Code. 

12.  Paragraph  1  of  article  224  of  the  Forest  Code  is  not  applicable  to  reboisement 
done  with  aid  or  premiums  from  the  State,  in  execution  of  the  present  law.  The  own- 
ers of  lands  replanted  with  aid  or  premiums  of  the  State  may  not  pasture  their  cattle 
without  special  license  from  the  forest  administration,  until  the  time  when  such  woods 
shall  be  recognized  b^  said  administration  as  sufficiently  protected. 

13.  A  reffulation  of  the  public  administration  shall  determine  (1)  the  measures  to  be 
taken  for  flzin^  the  boundaries  indicated  in  article  5  of  the  present  law ;  (2)  the  rules 
to  be  observed  in  preservation  of  works  of  reboisement;  (3)  the  mode  of  determining 
the  advances  made  by  the  State,  and  the  measures  proper  for  assuring  repayment 
of  principal  and  interest,  and  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  relinquishment  of  lands 
which  article  9  allows  communes  to  make  to  the  State. 

14.  The  sum  of  10,000,000  francs  is  appropriated  for  paying  the  expenses  authorized 
by  the  present  law,  to  the  extent  of  1,000,000  a  year.  The  minister  of  finances  is  an- 
thorizea  to  sell,  with  right  of  clearing,  if  necessary,  woods  belonging  to  the  State,  to 
the  value  of  5,000,000  francs. 

These  woods  may  only  be  taken  fit>m  such  as  are  entered  in  Table  B,  appended  to  this 
law.  IJie  sales  shall  be  done  in  succession,  within  ten  years  from  January  1, 1861. 
The  minister  of  finances  is  likewise  authorized  to  sell  to  communes,  upon  approved 
valuation,  and  on  conditions  fixed  bv  a  rule  of  the  public  administration,  the  woods 
hereinabove  mentioned.  The  5,000,000  francs  needed  to  complete  the  expenses  author- 
ized by  the  present  law  shall  be  provided  by  means  of  extraordinary  cuttings,  and,  if 
necessary,  from  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  budgets 

A  law  was  enacted  the  same  day,  providing  for  improTing  the  oom- 
mons  by  aid  from  State  in  the  way  of  drainage  and  the  like,  so  as  to 
bring  them  nnder  agricnltaral  or  forestal  improvement.  A  circular  was 
also  issued  for  carrying  the  law  of  reboisement  into  effect,  and  afterward, 
from  time  to  time,  other  regnlations  as  occasion  arose. 

On  the  8th  of  Jane,  1864,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  sodding  (gaeannemeni) 
of  mountains,  as  a  concession  to  the  inhabitants  of  mountain-regions, 
whose  chief  interests  had  formerly  been  involved  in  pasturage,  and  who 
could  not  see  the  works  of  reboisement  undertaken  without  serious 
apprehensions  of  ruin  to  these  interests. 

In  putting  these  measures  into  effect,  and  to  gather  all  the  results  of 
experience  possible  on  a  new  subject  involving  many  interests,  the  happy 
thought  was  conceived  of  calling  annual  conferences  of  the  agents  in- 
trusted  with  these  labors,  to  be  held  three  days  or  so  at  a  time,  at  con- 
venient points,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  this  enterprise. 
,The  first  of  these  meetings  was  held  December  9, 10, 11, 1861,  at  Yalencei 
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in  the  region  of  the  Alps — ^at  Anrillac,  for  the  mountains  of  Oentral 
France,  and  at  Tarbes  for  the  Pyrenees. 

The  various  points  of  discussion  and  statements  of  conclusion  or  of 
doubt,  were  carefully  reported  to  the  central  office. 

The  opinions  of  the  administration  were  added  to  these  reports  by 
way  of  remarks,  and  then  published.  Although  specially  relating  to 
reboisement,  these  questions  involve  principles  affecting  the  rights  of 
property  in  woodlands,  and  the  duty  of  government  in  the  exercise  of 
its  right  of  eminent  domain  to  control  these  rights,  where  they  concern 
the  public  welfare.  They  more  frequently,  however,  state  difficulties 
arising  in  management  and  cultivation,  that  are  likely  to  occur  else- 
where, and  may  therefore  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  in  this  country, 
by  suggesting  ideas  applicable  with  us,  either  in  applying  laws  that  the 
general  or  State  governments  may  deem  it  necessary  to  pass  in  respect 
to  timber^planting,  or  by  aiding  in  the  solution  of  difficulties  that  may 
arise  in  individual  experience.^ 

Dwpoaitions  manifested  by  the  population. — The  inhabitants  of  mountain 
districts,  being  much  engaged  in  the  interest  of  pasturage,  do  not  wel- 
come, in  general,  the  measures  of  reboisement,  but  look  upon  them  with 
much  apprehension.  Tet  the  personal  proceedings  of  the  agents,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  prefectoral  authority,  have  overcome  much  of  the 
resistance  of  the  municipal  councils.  In  many  cases,  communes  have 
voted  aid  for  replanting  denuded  mountain -lands.  In  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  SSaint-Girons  seventeen  communes  had  given  up  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  price  of  fellings  sold  in  1860  and  1861,  or  the  proceeds  of 
damages  and  fines,  to  be  used  for  this  object.  There  has  been  occasion 
to  remark  that  on  many  points  the  mass  of  the  population  is  favorable, 
and  the  opposition  comes  from  the  more  or  less  influential  members  oi 
the  local  administrations  having  a  personal  interest  in  preventing  pas- 
ture-lands from  being  diminished. 

There  is  reason  also  to  acknowledge,  that  the  rapidity  of  success  of 
the  works,  has  had  a  good  effect  in  bringing  the  communes  to  enter 
upon  the  scheme.  This  result  is  notably  the  case  in  the  Puyde-DSinej 
where  important  works  have  been  done  for  some  years  under  a  provis- 
ion of  the  forest  code,  and  where  opposition  is  now  rarely  shown  and 
is  easily  overcome. 

As  for  private  parties,  they  generally  hesitate  about  undertaking 
works  of  reboisement,  the  fruits  of  which  they  can  only  reap  after  long 
delay.  They  dread  the  expense  and  the  difficulties  of  surveillance,  and 
are  kept  back  from  ignorance  of  the  means  that  should  be  employed  to 
accomplish  conveniently  the  replenishments.  Many,  especially  in  the 
Loire,  have  shown  a  desire  to  see  the  direction  of  the  works  of  reboise- 
ment intrusted  to  the  agents  of  the  forest  service,  and  the  example  in 
this  matter  is  found  to  be  contagious.  The  fact  has  been  established 
in  the  Ardtehe,  where  some  persons  have  been  asking  aid  on  the  invita- 
tion of  forest  agents,  and  these  have  been  speedily  followed  by  many 
proprietors.  The  number  of  requests  in  this  department  amounted  to 
365  in  1861. 

Remakes. — ^The  report  given  of  the  state  of  mind  in  monntainonB  regions  relative  to 
reboisement  indicates  the  means  to  be  employed  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  operations.  To  multiply  the  personal  proceedings,  to  make  a  good  selection 
of  ground  for  first  experiments,  in  order  to  arrest  the  eye — to  convince  the  indiffer- 
ent and  the  iuored ulcus,  and  to  call  in  the  conjoint  action  of  the  prefectoral  authority 
at  aU  times  when  resistance,  resulting  from  personal  interest,  is  shown  in  the  municipal 

iWe  have  generally  adopted  the  translation  given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown  in  his  admi- 
rable work  on  Reboisement  already  cited  in  presenting  these  points  of  objection  and 
reply. 
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conncilsy  are  the  general  meaDS  to  be  employed  by  the  agents.  The  admioiBtratlon,  on 
its  part,  will  support  their  proceedings,  and  will  he  liberal  in  encouragement  when- 
ever the  general  interest  may  appear  to  demand  the  powerful  concnrrence  of  the  State. 

To  act  on  such  minds,  too  mncn  canno.t  be  done  to  dififnse  information  of  the  advan- 
tages realized  by  reboisement.  The  commune  of  Bourg,  Lastio,  in  the  Pu^-de-D6me, 
has  a  piece  of  64  hectares  covered  with  heaths,  which  tney  could  not  sell  in  1834  for 
7;000  francs.  At  this  time  a  sowing  of  Scotch  fir  was  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the 
commune,  with  aid  from  the  departmental  treasury,  and  which  was  not  great.  To-day 
the  ground  is  worth  70,000  francs,  and  the  commune  begins  to  realize  products  which 
in  a  few  years  will  be  considerable.  The  commane  of  Dartol,  in  the  same  department, 
on  67  hectares  planted  with  Scotch  firs  some  fifteen  or  seventeen  years  before,  lately  got 
about  16,000  ttancs  from  thinnings.  Such  oases  are  of  a  character  to  remove  hesita- 
tion. 

As  regards  proprietors,  the  applications  for  aid  which  have  been  made  successively 
in  the  Ard^he,  are  an  indication  of  what  will  occur  most  likely  everywhere  wherever 
the  like  has  been  given.  The  administration  will  agree,  moreover,  to  cause  the  work 
of  reboisement  to  be  directed  and  snperintended  by  its  agents,  or  by  special  overseers, 
whenever  a  certain  number  of  private  proprietors  resident  in  the  same  district  shall 
express  a  desire  for  this,  and  the  measure  shall  appear  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
works  and  to  their  development. 

Sanctioned  rebaisemenU. — ^The  opinioa  was  expressed  that  no  applica- 
tions for  subventions  shonld  be  entertained,  which  are  made  by  private 
proprietors  for  the  planting  of  small,  widely-separated  pieces  of  land, 
and  which  wonld  require  the  administration  to  expend  money  unprofita- 
bly,  without  the  possibility  of  superintending  and  controlling  such  widely- 
scattered  replenishings. 

Remarks. — ^Certain  rules  must  certainly  be  observed  in  the  allocation  of  subventions. 
The  reboisement  of  a  territory  which  is  not  attached  to  any  similar  operation  com- 
pleted or  to  be  undertakeo,  in  most  cases  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  general  inter- 
est, and  willnot  be  of  a  nature  to  be  encouraged  by  the  State.  It  wiU,  therefore,  t»e 
well,  in  case  of  requests  for  aid,  to  find  out  in  what  way  the  proposed  reboisement  is 
related  to  the  public  interests,  and  co  keep  this  relation  in  view  when  grants  of 
money,  seed,  or  plants  are  in  question.  Of  course,  at  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise, 
operations  aided  by  the  State  will  be  much  apart.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  pro- 
prietors in  a  given  area  will  resolve  to  effect  these  plantations  contiguously.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  distances  from  being  so  great  as  to  make  the  control  of  the 
aid  and  the  superintendence  of  the  work  too  difficult. 

It  was  proposed  that  rewards  should  be  given  to  communes  or  to 
private  owners  who  should  be  the  first  to  inclose  their  lands. 

Remarks.— The  law  regarding  mountain  reboisement  limits  its  operations  to  this 
work  strictly.  No  portion  of  the  funds  can  be  employed  as  premiums  to  proprietors 
who  take  the  initiative  in  the  inolosure  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  estate.  But  this 
can  always  be  done,  as  regards  communes,  by  appealing  to  the  law  concerning  bring- 
ing in  the  waste  communal  lands.  The  proposal  can  oe  made  at  the  proper  time  to 
the  superior  commissioner  charged  with  presiding  over  the  combined  operation  of  the 
itforesaid  law  and  the  law  of  reboisement. 

Questions  relating  to  forest  improvement  have  remained  till  now,  and 
especially  in  the  South,  too  much  confined  to  a  narrow  circle.  It  is  very 
important  to  make  them  known  in  every  possible  way.  A  periodical 
has  just  appeared  under  the  title  of  Bevue  agricole  etforestUre  de  la  Pro- 
vence. Everything  relating  to  forests,  and  especially  questions  on  the 
reboisement  of  mountains,  are  to  be  therein  treated  of,  with  the  nec- 
essary developments.  An  appeal  has  been  made  for  help  from  those 
who  wish  to  popularize  forest  science. 

Remarks. — Government  cannot  hesitate  to  encourage  the  enlightenment  of  the  poiH 
nlar  mind  respecting  questions  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  forests.  A  grant 
of  500  francs  is  made  m  aid  of  this  Journal.  It  is  desirable  that  the  employ^  should 
lend  their  helping  hand  to  this  work  of  enlightenment. 

Obligatory  reboisement — ^Important  plantations  have  been  made  in 
certain  departments,  especially  in  the  Puy-de-Ddme  and  in  the  Haute- 
Loircy  with  the  help  of  the  enactments  in  article  90  of  the  Forest  Code. 
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Those  employed  have  inquired  if  they  may  not  continue  to  proceed  in 
the  same  way  wherever  it  is  possible.  Government  will  thus  possess  an 
additional  means  of  carrying  on  mountain  reboisements. 

Bemabks. — ^Tbe  law  of  July  28^  1860,  has  not  abrogated  any  of  the  enactments  of 
the  Forest  Code,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  article  90  from  beiDg  applied  whereyer 
the  means  of  reooisement  can  be  advantageonsly  employed. 

The  agents  employed  have  usually  agreed  upon  the  best  way  of  find- 
ing out  where  compulsory  reboisements  ought  to  be  effected.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  a  river,  resembling  a  torrent  like  the  Durance,  the  flow 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  ;  the  first  thing  done  is  to  study  the 
whole  basin,  beginning  at  the  source  of  the  stream,  attentively  following 
its  course,  either  on  the  spot  or  on  a  map  furnishing  sufficient  details  of 
the  principal  and  secondary  tributarles,and,  after  this  preliminary  study, 
operations  are  projected  at  different  points  in  the  basin  in  the  order  of 
urgency.  They  have  proceeded  in  this  way  in  the  BcLsaes-AlpeSy  in  the 
Haute8'AIpes  in  la  Drdme^  where  all  the  operations,  either  projected  or 
in  course  of  execution,  aim  at  regulating  the  flow  of  the  Durance  and 
its  tributaries,  such  as  the  UbagCj  the  BUone^  the  Asae^  the  Bttecl ;  in 
la  Dr&mej  VAigvs^  POuvera,  and  le  Bez. 

Rkbiarks. — ^It  is  necessary  to  concentrate  operations  in  reboisement  where  they  are 
only  sanctioned:  it  is  still  more  important  where  they  are  declared  to  be  of  pablio 
utility.  Isolated  obserrations  should  not  be  made,  but  all  should  be  connected  with  a 
plan  of  operations  conreiging  to  the  same  end.  It  is  very  essential  to  demonstrate  by 
£KCts,  the  advantages  of  these  operations.  It  is  necessary,  where  the  examination  of  a 
given  area  is  determined  upon,  that  it  should  be  pursued  through  all  parts  of  the  area 
where  the  rush  of  water  &  to  be  restrained,  so  that  when  it  is  finisned  the  proof  of 
effect  should  be  conclusive. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  reboisement 
and  gazonnement  for  the  consolidation  of  the  soil,  and  the  creation  of 
obstacles  to  the  sudden  overflow  of  streams.  Several  engineers,  es- 
pecially in  the  Alps,  appear  disposed  to  think  that  gaaonnement  is  often 
the  most  suitable  means  of  attaining  the  proposed  end.  Other  experts 
are  of  the  opinion  that  if  in  certain  cases  gazonnement  may  appear 
enough,  reboisement  will  move  slowly,  but  more  completely  and  durably 
effect  a  result. 

BxMARKS.— There  appears  to  be  attributed  to  gazonnemeni^  especially  in  the  J5a»(M- 
Alpes,  in  VltHre,  and  in  la  Dr&mSn  a  power  almost  as  great  as  that  of  reboisement  for 
resisting  torrents.  This  is  a  little  exaggeration.  The  administration  does  not  deuy 
the  utihty  of  restoring  the  turf,  but  works  of  this  kind  should  be  undertaken  on  the 
vast  bare  surfaces  which  extend  above  the  region  of  forest  vegetation.  Executed 
simultaneously  with  planting,  they^ive  powerful  aid  in  hindering  the  rush  of  torrents 
into  the  valleys.  In  order  to  seek  this  result  by  a  donble  means,  the  administration  has 
promoted  the  formation  of  a  higher  commission  for  the  simultaneous  execution  of  the 
two  laws  on  reboisement  and  reclaiming  of  waste  communal  lands.  But  everywhere 
where  planting  is  practicable,  the  latter  seems  to  promise  to  be  the  most  efficaoioua 
means.  The  employes  are  mistaken  if  they  think  themselves  obliged  everywhere  to 
propose  immediate  reboisement  with  valuable  trees.  When  the  soil  is  nearly  exhausted^ 
and  requires  to  be  renewed  before  being  fit  for  the  production  of  forest  trees,  it  should 
be  planted  with  bushes  or  hard^  shrubs,  such  as  grow  here  and  there  on  the  barest  part 
of  the  mountains.  This  work  is  included  in  the  category  of  planting,  properly,  so  called, 
and  constitutes  a  zeal  reboisement.  The  circular  No.  806  contains  on  this  point,  pages 
7,  8,  all  the  necessary  hints.  According  to  this  circular  the  examination  or  ground  for 
compulsory  reboisement  should  include  grounds  to  be  reboised,  either  with  permanent 
trees,  or  with  preparatory  plantations,  and  grounds  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  works  of  ffutonnemenU 

The  replenishing  with  woods  may  be  effected  through  the  operation  of  the  law  for 
bringing  in  the  waste  communal  lands.  These  undertakings  should  furnish  all  neces- 
sary nints  ;  and  those  of  them  which  include  operations  belonging  to  both  categories 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  high  commission  appointed  by  the  decree  of  November  7, 
1861. 
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In  the  Haute-Loire^  the  employes  intnisted  with  the  sarvey  of  districta 
for  determiniDg  what  should  be  done  for  compulsory  reboisement,  have 
declared  that  they  are  often  at  a  loss,  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
soiiy  consisting  of  waste  pasture,  partly  wooded,  but  forming  no  greater 
obstacle  to  the  torrents  than  if  they  were  entirely  bare.  They  have  asked 
the  conference  to  decide  whether  districts  of  this  kind,  which  do  not 
cover  less  than  65^000  hectares,  in  the  department  may  be  included  in 
the  obligatory  limits.  The  employes  assembled  at  Aurillac  did  not 
hesitate  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  at  the  same  time  referring  the 
question  to  the  administration. 

Remarks.— *The  principal  object  of  the  law  of  Jnly  28,  I860,  is  the  oreatioii  of  harrien 
to  the  sadden  descent  of  torrents  into  the  valleys.  There  is  no  donbt  that  districts 
sparsely  covered  with  trees,  havine  no  hydranlic  effect,  shoald  be  inclnded  in  the  ex- 
tent to  be  rei>lanted  when  there  is  an  opportnnity  for  fixing  an  obligatory  limit  of 
ei^oined  reboisement. 

The  form  to  be  given  to  enterprises  of  compulsory  reboisement  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  detailed  examination.  It  has  been  acknowledged 
that  up  to  this  time  these  enterprises  differ  very  slightly,  and  that  ex- 
perience will  supply  the  roost  useful  indications  for  the  simplification 
and  modification  of  these  projects. 

RKBCARK8.^It  does  Dot  seom  that  the  proper  time  has  come  ibr  jnresoribing  a  deter- 
minate form  to  enterprises  of  compnlsory  reboisement.  The  number  of  those  examined 
by  the  administration  np  to  this  date,  is  not  large  enonsh  to  enable  one  to  decide  on 
the  best  form  for  these  undertakings.  On  the  other  han^  no  great  difference  has  been 
obsenred  in  the  plans  presented  by  the  officials  of  the  different  districts.  The  only  re- 
mark that  there  is  any  need  to  make  is,  that  some  officials  have  assigned  too  long  a 
time — ten  or  twenty  Tears — for  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  administration  has 
pointed  oat  that  suon  a  delay  is  incompatible  with  the  rapidity  which,  from  every 
point  of  yiew,  is  seen  to  be  very  desirable.  It  has  Jnst  repeated  that,  when  reboise- 
ment with  long-lived  trees  is  not  immediately  possible,  tne  ground  can  be  stocked 
with  shrubs  of  an  inferior  order,  an  operation  which  can  almost  always  be  effected  at 
once,  and  which  is  really  included  in  the  category  of  reboisements,  properly  so  called. 

It  should  be  added  to  the  instructions  given,  (1)  that  when  a  proprietor  has  several 
pieces  of  land  in  the  perimeter,  these  pieces  may  be  grouped  together,  if  they  fall  under 
the  application  of  similar  measures ;  (2)  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  sub- 
vention to  be  allotted  to  each  piece,^  but  that  those  pieces  may  be  grouped  together 
for  which  the  same  proportionate  aid  is  proposed,  and  the  importance  of  each  group 
may  be  known  by  tne  proportional  per  cent,  of  the  expense ;  and  (3)  that  pieces  may 
be  grouped  together,  the  value  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  their  yielding  the  same 
yearly  amount. 

Various  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  apportionment  of 
governmental  aid  for  works  of  reboisement.  One  employ^  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  will  be  difficult  according  to  circumstances  and  ac- 
cording to  locality  to  grant  aids  of  variable  importance  and  to  absolve 
in  certain  eases  the  communes  from  all  expense  on  account  of  consider- 
ing, as  a  direct  participation  in  the  expense  of  the  reboisement,  the  ap 
portionment  of  aid  from  the  treasury  of  the  department.  He  has,  in 
fine,  requested  that  a  maximum  be  fixed,  for  example,  say  80  per  cent, 
of  the  expense  for  the  communes  and  60  per  cent,  for  private  individuals, 
a  maximum  which  must  not  in  any  case  be  exceeded  in  the  offers  of  sub- 
ventions from  the  state  or  from  the  department. 

Remarks.— The  aid  is  in  its  very  nature  variable.  It  depends  on  the  importance  of 
the  restocking  with  regard  to  the  public  interests  and  the  attitude  of  the  public  mind 
in  the  district  with  re^ud  to  mountain  reboisement,  the  more  or  less  easy  position  of 
the  proprietors,  and  on  various  other  analogous  circumstances  which  it  does  not  appear 
necessary  to  detaiL    Fzom  thence  it  foUows.  that  the  administration  shonld  specudly 

>  This  article  is  as  foUows :  "  There  shall  be  submitted  to  forest  regulation  under 
article  1  of  this  law  such  coppices  or  high  forest  owned  by  communes  and  public  bodies 
as  may  be  recognized  as  susceptible  otaminagemenif  or  of  regular  working  by  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities,  upon  the  advice  of  municipal  councils  or  of  the  administratom 
of  public  bodies." 
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reserve  the  power  of  taking  into  consideration  on  each  demand,  the  amount  of  the 
sabvention  to  be  granted.  A  maxima m  cannot,  therefore,  be  fixed.  As  regards  the 
communes,  the  administration  intends,  where  re<|aired,  to  consider  the  subventions 
voted  by  the  general  councils  of  the  departments  as  a  direct  participation  in  bearing 
the  expense  of  the  works. 

Several  employes  have  given  an  opinion  that  aid  shonld  be  offered 
in  preference  to  proprietors  whose  lands  are  included  in  the  perimeters, 
so  as  especially  to  encourage  reboisements  of  acknowledged  public 
utility. 

REMARKB.~The  law  ^nts  aid  in  cases  of  sanctioned  as  well  as  in  compulsory  re- 
boisement.  The  administration  will  proportion  in  both  these  cases  the  amount  to  the 
expected  result  of  the  enterprise,  regard  oeing  had  principally  to  the  public  interests. 

Method  of  carrying  on  operations  ;  nurseries. — ^Differences  of  opinion 
were  expressed  in  reg|ard  to  the  extent  that  should  be  given  to  nurseries. 
It  was  agreed  that  this  should  depend  on  the  yield,  and  the  extent  to  be 
planted.  There  was  also  a  difference  of  views  as  to  great  central  nurs- 
eries or  many  small  one  scattered  here  and  there  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

Remarks.— The  chief  effect  of  the  former,  in  close  proximity  to  great  populous  cen- 
ters, is  to  attract  public  attention,  and  induce  the  owners  of  waste  mountain  lands  to 
plant  by  the  facilities  offered  for  supplies.  Such  nurseries  can  also  be  more  cheaply 
taken  care  of.    Still  nothing  is  fixed,  and  no  preference  is  expressed  for  either. 

Difference  also  arose  as  to  whether  the  soil,  elevation,  climate,  &o.,  of 
nurseries  should  be  the  best  possible^  so  as  to  grow  the  most  healthy 
plants,  or  such  as  the  trees  should  have  when  transplanted,  so  that  too 
great  changes  would  not  be  required.  Some,  from  the  same  view  also, 
thought  that  the  soil  should  not  be  manured,  but,  where  necessary,  the 
soil  should  rather  be  pulverized  and  vegetable  composts  used,  especially 
such  as  come  from  the  woods. 

Remarks.— If  the  nursery  can  be  placed  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  district  to  be  replanted,  it  will  evidently  be  of  advantage  to  the  State 
to  become  its  owner.  There  are  tumost  always  dang/^is  in  fixing  the  position  of  a  nurs- 
ery, if  care  be  not  taken  to  stipulate  in  the  leases  the  guarant^s  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  State.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  purchase 
is  of  greater  importance  than  the  sitqation,  since  the  State  can  always,  when  neces- 
sary, sell  the  land  which  has  been  improved  by  culture  when  it  becomes  useless  as  a 
nursery* 

It  is  agreed  that  the  ground  of  a  nursery  shonld  be  always  thoroughly 
pulverized  at  least  30  centimeters  (about  a  foot)  deep.  All  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  quantity  of  seed  needed.  As  to  pine,  the  opinions  agreed  upon 
8  to  10  kilograms  per  hectare  (8.8  to  dO.T  pounds  per  acre). 

Sowing  the  whole  nursery  and  extracting  the  plants  from  a  third  of 
the  whole  at  the  end  of  two  years,  with  an  immediate  resowing  of  the 
ground,  and  so  on  for  the  other  two-thirds,  appeared  to  some  an  econom- 
ical plan,  yielding  satisfactory  results.  By  this  system,  the  plants  would 
be  used  without  being  first  planted  out. 

Others  thought  that  with  regard  to  nurseries  there  should  be  less 
thought  of  the  expense,  than  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected,  and  that  it 
was  above  all  things  necessary,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
enterprise,  to  employ  all  possible  means  to  insure  success ;  and  that, 
with  this  in  view,  the  ground  should  be  divided  into  strips,  which  should 
alternately  be  sown  and  left  unoccupied  ;  that  the  young  trees  should 
be  planted  out  carefully,  to  allow  of  a  proper  development  of  the  root; 
and  finally,  tliat  the  sowings  should  be  graduated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
obtain  a  difference  of  age  favorable  for  transplanting. 

Rbmakks. — ^The  idea  underlying  this  suggestion  is  a  sound  one.  Attention  should 
be  given  primarily  to  the  efficiency  of  the  nursery,  and  the  question  of  saving  expense 
should  be  secondary  to  this. 
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For  Btooking  the  nnrseries,  it  has  appeared  ri^ht  to  employ  as  mach 
as  possible  se^  grown  in  the  locality,  or  iu  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
}t  has  been  thought  good  to  employ  shelter  of  every  kind — branches, 
stretched  oat  cloth,  straw  quilted  between  canvas  or  cord,  fern,  and 
screens  of  arboryitSB.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  plants  should  be 
watered,  but  with  caution;  and  it  was  thought  that,  although  in  certain 
localities  indispensable,  there  was  in  most  cases  the  inconvenience  of 
accustoming  the  plants  to  a  moisture  that  would  not  always  be  main- 
tained, and  of  thus  making  them  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  heat 

Other  operations,  such  as  weeding  and  hoeing,  were  considered  by 
every  one  as  indispensable.  All  were  also  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  nursery  should  be  inclosed,  and  that  nurseries  of  any  extent  should 
be  provided  with  a  hut  as  a  shelter  and  tool-house. 

Bemabks. — There  haye  been  Tecommended  as  sufficient  and  economical  fences,  either 
simple  ditches,  wide  enough  to  present  obstacles  to  the  incorsions  of  animals,  or  par- 
allel lines  of  wire  fencing,  fixed  at  regalar  distances  to  wooden  posts.  As  a  usefnl  pre- 
caution in  transporting, It  was  recommended  to  cover  the  roots  with  a  mixture  of  day 
and  cow-dung. 

Opinions  were  quite  various  as  to  the  season  for  sowing,  mode  of  cul- 
ture, and  several  details  as  to  keeping  in  proper  order: 

Remarks. — ^Experience  alone  can  provide  useful  bints  as  to  what  is  most  suitable  to 
each  locality. 

Choice  of  trees. — ^The  employes  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  submit 
well-prepared  returns  as  to  the  kind  of  trees  to  be  used  in  mountain 
reboisement  Up  to  this  date,  the  trees  principally  used  have  been  the 
^icAi  or  Norway  fir,  the  Scotch  fir,  the  black  Austrian  pine,  the  Aleppo 
pine,  Gorsican  pine,  and  the  ailantus,  which  have  generally  succeeded; 
the  larch,  which  has  failed  sometimes  because  the  ground  was  too  damp 
and  the  cdevation  too  low;  the  acacia,  which  has  failed  when  planted 
at  too  great  an  elevation,  but  has  succeeded  lower  down.  The  Atlas 
cedar  has  been  used  in  several  districts. 

Deciduous  trees,  such  as  the  white  oak,  the  green  oak,  the  liege  oak, 
the  chestnut,  the  willow,  the  white  poplar,  and  tbe  birch,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully planted  in  the  several  places ;  shrubs,  such  as  the  amelanchier, 
sumac,  hazel,  &c.,  have  afforded  good  results  in  preparing  the  soil  for  a 
stock  of  valuable  trees. 

REMARKa — ^It  IS  well  to  attend  to  the  indications  supplied  by  nature  in  each  locality, 
especially  where  there  is  any  question  of  replanting  with  shrubs  or  inferior  vegeta- 
tion. There  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  trial  of  new  kinds  of  trees  when  this  is  made  with 
requisite  caution.  Thus,,  the  ailantus,  recently  tried  in  several  places,  has  every- 
where yielded  good  results.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Austrian  pine,  which  almost 
always  succeeds  in  calcareous  soils,  and  at  the  most  varied  altitudes.  It  will  be  only 
after  a  number  of  experiments  that  it  will  be  possible  to  classify  with  any  degree  of 
precision  the  kinds  oi  trees  by  regions  and  by  zones  of  altitude. 

In  Germany,  a  mixture  of  Norway  firs  and  larches  is  generally  considered  a  good 
one.  A  mixture  of  oak  and  Scoth  fir  is  alsorecommendea  at  points  where  the  former 
has  a  chance  of  success.  One  cause  of  failure  in  sowing  larcnes  is  having  the  seed 
placed  at  too  great  a  depth.    This  seed  shonld  be  covered  very  lightly  with  earth. 

Mode  of  execution  of  works  ofreboisement. — After  preparing  the  ground, 
(in  doing  which,  especially  on  the  slopes,  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  disturb  the  soil  too  much,)  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  work 
of  restocking  with  trees.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  sowing 
should  be  preferred  to  planting,  or  vice  versa* 

Many  are  inclined  to  think  that  sowing  should  be  employed,  as  more 
economical  in  temperate  districts,  where  success  is  sure,  but  that  plant- 
ing is  to  be  preferred  at  greater  altitudes. 


. I 
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There  is,  moreover,  a  mode  of  sowing,  known  as  sowing  on  the  snow, 
which  has  several  times  been  employed  sncoessfally,  and  which  will 
facilitate  the  stocking  of  large  surfaces  at  the  small  oatlay  of  from  25 
to  30  francs  per  hectare. 

Sowings  of  larch-seed  on  the  snow  have  several  times  sncceeded  in 
the  Hautea-Alpes  and  in  the  Basses-Alpes^  and  it  is  proposed  to  make 
similar  experiments  in  these  districts  with  other  seeds. 

When  the  ordinary  mode  of  sowing  is  employed  it  is  advantageons 
to  sow  early,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  so  as  to  avoid  the  too 
sudden  effects  of  the  summer  heat.  * 

Sowing  by  means  of  pockets  has  appeared  most  suitable  for  clothing 
uneven  surfaces  or  friable  soil.  The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  used  is 
calculated,  on  an  average,  at  3  hectoliters  of  mast  per  hectare,  at  6  or  8 
kilograms  of  Scotch  fir  or  other  similar  seed,  and  at  6  kilograms  of 
larch.  This  quantity  might  be  doubled  when  the  sowing  is  done  in 
strips.  These  quantities  are,  besides,  essentially  variable,  according  to 
circumstances  and  locality. 

Bemarks. — ^The  admioistration  thinks  it  proper  to  recommend  the  sowing  of  seed 
npon  the  snows.  Althoagh  its  snccees  has  not  ^et  been  tested  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
places,  there  is  safflcient  reason  to  employ  it  with  different  kinds  of  seeds,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places,  where  it  may  be  likely  to  succeed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the 
advantages  of  so  simple  and  economical  a  mode  of  restocking. 

On  yofcanio  soil,  covered  with  scanty  heath,  good  results  have  been  obtained  by 
sowing  broadcast,  without  any  farther  preparation  than  a  simple  digging  the  surface 
herbage  up,  and  burning  off,  where  the  long  thistle-heath  hinders  the  seed  from  reach- 
ing the  ground. 

The  necessity  for  early  sowing  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on  ;  in  Bfaroh,  for  example, 
when  they  can  profit  by  a  few  fine  days,  ofton  very  soon  followed  by  snow  and  rain. 
Gemination  then  takes  place  under  favorable  conditions,  and  the  yonns  plant  is  able 
to  resist  the  great  heat  which  would  have  killed  it  if  the  sowing  had  oeen  deferred 
until  the  last  snow  had  melted. 

It  is  desirable  to  form  artificial  shelter  wherever  it  is  possible.  When 
planting  is  the  mode  chosen,  the  season  selected  is  not  the  same  in  every 
district.  Opinions  are  not  agreed  on  this  point.  In  Provence  it  has 
appeared  that,  almost  invariably,  planting  in  autumn  is  to  be  preferred, 
because  of  the  early  season  of  the  droughts,  and  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  workmen,  who  are  resuming  their  agricultural  employments. 

The  age  at  which  plants  should  be  used  is  very  variable.  In  the  high 
regions  of  the  DrAme  and  the  Is^re,  it  has  been  remarked  that  plants 
should  be  strong  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  district.  It  is 
good  at  such  points  only  to  plant  trees  which  are  four  or  five  years  old 
at  the  least. 

The  quantity  of  plants  per  hectare  is  necessarily  variable.  Only 
strictly  local  indications  can  be  given  on  this  point.  The  expense  of  the 
stocking  per  hectare  has  not  yet  received  a  sufficiently  approximate  cal- 
culation.   Experience  alone  can  furnish  the  data  necessary. 

Several  employes  have  considered  the  question  whether  the  mode  of 
working  by  contract  might  not  be  advantageous  and  economical  for  the 
preparation  of  the  soil }  without  being  quite  decided,  they  are  inclined 
to  think  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  may  be  useful. 

Bbmares. — ^It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  as  yet  sufficient  grounds  for  throwing 
open  the  operations  to  prtvato  speculation.  It  is  only  afV«r  they  have  been  carried  on 
eoonomioaily,  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  substituto  contract  for  government  man- 
agement. 

A  scarcity  of  workmen  in  certain  districts,  and  especially  in  the  Alps, 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  agents,  who  have  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  s^ministration  would  interfere  and  obtain  firom  the  minister 
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of  war  the  paid  assistance  of  military  workmen  when  ciroamstances 
permit. 

RsBiARKS.— The  administration  will  most  willingly  negotiate  this  matter  with  the 
minister  of  war  when  it  becomes  necessary.  Bat  to  do  tois,  it  mnst  be  able  to  specify 
and  define  the  proposal,  and  let  him  know  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  ojMrations, 
their  doration,  the  time  when  they  will  take  place,  the  number  of  workmen  required^ 
the  point  &om  which  they  idionld  be  sent,  tlie  pay  which  they  will  receive,  dtc. 

Several  employes  are  of  opinion  that  the  special  staff  of  the  reboise- 
ments  shonld  be  in  keeping  with  the  increasing  development  of  the  op- 
erations, and  that  the  employes  composing  this  staff  be  intrusted  with 
the  execntion  of  the  enterprises  which  they  have  snggested,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  local  employes  daring  the  disposable  time  left  to  these 
latter  employes  by  the  reqairementa  of  their  ordinary  daties. 

Remarks.— The  administration  proposes  to  intmst  special  agents  with  the  work  of 
reboisement,  not  only  in  what  regards  the  preparation  fpr  the  undertaking,  but  also 
the  execution.  This  service  will  also  be  placed  in  due  time  in  position  to  grapple  with 
new  exigencies  as  they  may  arise.  The  employ^  of  the  ordinary  service  should  not, 
however,  consider  themselves  relieved  from  aU  participation  ia  the  operation  in 
question. 

Negotiations  with 
them  in  reboisement, 


reboisements,  the  supervision  of  execution  of  operations  of  restocJang,  tne  ffi 
assistance  in  operations  of  required  reboisement  when  they  take  place,  wiU  be  a  part 
of  the  functions  and  dnti es  of  the  offlcials  attached  to  the  ordinary  service.  The  admin- 
istration has  pleasure  in  believing  that  aU  the  officials  will  assist  the  enterprise  with 
all  necessaty  zeal  and  devotion. 

Snch  were  the  points  raised  upon  qnestions  of  difficulty  that  presented 
themselves  at  the  beginning  of  this  enterprise. 

A  second  conference  of  agents  was  held  in  1862,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber and  the  following  days,  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  for  central  France,  at 
Garpentras,  on  the  same  days,  for  the  Alps,  and  on  the  15th  and  follow- 
ing days,  at  Foix,  for  the  Pyrenees.  Upon  these  occasions,  the  qnes- 
tions submitted  for  discnssion  related  more  to  administrative  details, 
but  those  of  more  interest  to  planters  generally  related  to  the  execution 
of  the  works,  and  were  as  follows: 

In  what  cases  is  it  proper  to  proceed  to  the  restocking  of  woods  by  plant- 
ing^  and  in  what  by  sotoing  f — ^According  to  the  agents  at  the  conference 
at  Glermont,  the  sowing  being  more  economical  than  plantations,  mak- 
ing more  certain  the  retaining  of  the  land,  and  opposing  greater  obsta- 
cles to  the  flow  of  waters,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  plantations,  in  view 
of  the  object  of  the  law  of  1860 ;  but  when  the  works  are  at  great  alti- 
tudes on  steep  declivities,  not  well  adapted  for  retaining  the  seed, 
and  in  certain  soils,  such  as  the  chalks  of  La  Bresse,  or  the  calcareous 
schists  of  La  Loz^re,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  planta- 
tions. 

At  Foix,  the  agents  expressed  the  opinion,  that  it  is  better  to  proceed 
exclusively  by  means  of  plantation  in  the  elevated  parts,  and  only  to 
employ  sowing  in  connection  with  planting,  in  the  places  of  medium 
height,  and  low  parts,  where  frosts  are  less  to  be  feared. 

At  Garpentras,  the  agents  were  of  opinion  that  plantation  is  prefer- 
able to  sowing,  looking,  and  looking  only,  to  culture ;  but  that,  sowing 
being  more  economical,  it  is  better  to  employ  it  when  it  appears  to  offer 
sufficient  chances  of  success. 

Bbmarks.— Without  its  being  possible  to  point  ont  exactly  the  oases  in  which  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  modes  of  procedure  shonld  be  followed,  it  seems  expedient 
to  admit,  as  a  rule,  that  plantations  being  subject  to  fewer  destructive  agencies  than 
seed-beds,  it  is  better  to  plant  under  vigorous  and  peculiar  conditions  of  climate,  lo- 
cality! or  soiL    The  essential  point  is,  to  insure  the  success  of  the  reforesting  of  the 
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locality.  The  qaestion  of  ecoDomy  ought,  undonbtedly,  to  be  one  of  great  considera- 
tioDy  bat  whenever  saccess  appears  to  be  certain  by  one  mode,  and  to  be  doubtful  by 
another,  there  shoald  be  do  hesitation  in  employing  the  former. 

Discuss  the  hinds  of  trees  selected^  the  mode  of  plantation^  singly  or  in 
olumpsj  d:c, ;  the  number  of  plants  per  hectare  /  the  season  best  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  worJc ;  the  expense  per  liectare  of  restocking  woods, — ^The 
agents  at  Olermont  have  ezperimeDted  SQocessfally  with  tbe  larch  in 
reforesting  bare  lands.  The  Norway  pine  and  the  pine  of  the  country 
have  given  satisfactory  resulta,  and  they  appear  to  be  such  trees  as 
should  be  employed  in  regions  of  medium  altitude.  The  oak,  planted 
but  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Puy-de-Ddme,  and  in  the  Haute-Loire 
has  succeeded  well.  The  ash,  whether  planted  in  large  clumps  or  in- 
termixed with  resinous  trees,  promises  to  succeed  well  in  the  Hante- 
Loire. 

Brmarks. — ^The  indications  reported  by  the  agents  are  based  apon  experiments  actu- 
ally made,  and  the  administration  has  nothing  to  add  to  the  contrary.  It  can  only 
recommend  to  the  agents  carefully  to  note  all  the  facts  observed  in  the  diiterent  re- 
gions, with  A  view  of  obtaining,  when  ret^uisite.  instrnction  from  these.  It  is  by  con- 
tinual experimenting,  that  the  administration  will  gradually  come  to  give  the  operation 
a  greater  and  more  satisfactory  direction. 

Hitherto  the  planting  of  single  trees  alone  has  been  attempted  and 
this  has  succeeded  very  well.  It  is  only  from  next  year,  that  the  nurse- 
ries of  Arpajon,  of  the  Puy,  and  of  the  Mende,  will  present  sufficient 
resources  to  permit  of  the  experiment  of  planting  thickets  being  made. 
In  any  case,  this  latter  mode  could  not  be  at  great  altitudes,  plants  of 
three,  four,  and  ftve  years'  growth  alone  succeeding  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

The  number  of  plants  ranges  from  7,000  to  11,000  (2,834  to  4,453 
to  the  acre),  accoi^ding  to  the  conditions  of  soil,  exposure,  inclina- 
tion, &c.  The  most  favorable  season  is  spring,  in  climates  where  the 
winters  are  very  severe.  In  the  middle  or  low-lying  districts,  autumn 
seems  preferable,  on  account  of  its  permitting  the  young  plant  to  get 
strength  to  resist  the  great  heats  of  summer.  The  spring  seems  to  suit 
better  for  the  plantations  of  resinous  trees.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
plantations  of  these,  when  the  sap  begins  to  move,  succeed  more  cer- 
tainly. Broad-leaved  plants  seem  to  accommodate  themselves  better  to 
the  autumn  planting. 

The  expense  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  plantation  amounts,  for  the 
hand-labor,  to  70  francs,  by  the  hectare,  in  the  Loire ;  to  57  francs  in 
the  Hante-Loire ;  to  18  francs  in  the  Gantal ;  to  38  francs  in  Puy-de- 
Ddme. 

Seedlings  brought  from  the  depths  of  the  forests  and  planted  in 
various  localities  experimentally,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  eco- 
nomical importance  of  such  a  procedure,  have  not  given  satisfactory 
results. 

Remarks. — ^The  administration  is  aware  that  plants  from  the  sources  mentioned 
have  no  groat  value.  But  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  purchase  it  was  necessarv 
to  try  to  derive  some  advantages  from  the  resources  offered  by  tile  forests,  until  such 
time  as  the  nurseries  shaU  yield  plants. 

The  conference  at  Foix  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  employ  the 
indigenous  products  of  the  Pyrenees,  such  as  the  nugho,  or  dwarf  pine, 
the  Scotch  fir,  the  birch,  the  silver  fir,  the  ash,  the  beech,  the  oak,  the 
evergreen  oak,  the  great  maple,  and  the  chestnut,  and  to  continue  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made  with  plantations  of  the  Norway 
pine,  the  Austrian  pine,  the  acacia,  the  silver  fir,  the  ailanthus,  the 
larch,  the  pine  of  Aleppo,  and  the  mountain  pine.    These  kinds  to  be 
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distribated  according  to  the  altitade,  to  the  local  conditions,  and  to  the 
rsBQlts  of  experience. 

The  planting  in  separate  holes,  of  plants  transplanted  from  nurseries 
seems  to  offer  the  best  chances  of  snccess.  The  planting  in  clnmps  is, 
however,  preferable,  when  disposing  of  plants  taken  from  a  plantation 
near  the  lands  to  be  reforested. 

The  nnmber  of  plants  on  each  hectare  may  vary  from  10,000  to  2,500 
(4,049  to  1,012  to  the  acre),  this  last  nnmber  being  applicable  more 
especially  to  saplings,  and  to  the  chestnats,  if  it  be  desired  to  obtain 
from  them  poles  of  good  growth  at  an  early  age.  The  season  of  spring 
being  almost  unknown  on  the  mountains,  where  great  heat  succeeds, 
almost  without  interval,  to  the  cold  of  winter,  the  autumn  is,  in  all 
cases,  the  most  convenient  season  for  planting.  The  price  of  hand- 
labor  varies  from  50  to  100  francs  per  hectare.  The  purchase  of  plants 
has  cost  10, 15,  and  25  francs  per  thousand. 

Remakra. — The  mioimnm  of  2,500  plants  to  the  heotare  appears  yery  small.  The 
reforesting  of  the  monn tains  having  especially  for  its  object  to  cover  the  soil,  inde- 
pendently of  the  addition  of  liitnre  prodace,  it  is  better  to  avoid  planting  the  trees 
separately  at  great  distlinces.  The  nnrseriee  of  the  administration  promise  soon  to 
supply  plants  at  less  expense  than  that  at  which  at  present  they  can  be  obtained. 

The  agents  at  Garpentras  stated  that  they  had  employed  on  I'ls^re, 
and  the  Hautes  and  Basses  Alpes,  the  white  oak  up  to  1,000  meters  of 
altitude,  the  acacia  up  to  900  meters,  in  all  exposures.  The  ailanthus 
had  as  yet  given  too  little  experience  for  deducing  from  its  use  any  cer- 
tain remarks.  The  Scotch  fir,  the  Norway  fir,  the  mugho,  and  the  larch, 
have  been  employed  with  success  in  different  situations.'  In  the  de- 
partment of  Yauclnse,  of  the  Oard,  of  the  Bouches  du-Bhone,  of  the 
Var,  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  of  I'Herault,  there  was  reason  to 
think  that  the  trees  which  should  be  used  principally  were  the  white 
oak,  the  green  oak,  the  acacia,  the  maritime  pine,  the  Norway  fir,  and 
the  larch — at  all  altitudes,  and  in  situations  pointed  out  by  experience. 
The  planting  in  holes,  taking  the  precaution  to  disturb  the  soil  very 
little,  and  to  procure  for  the  young  trees  natural  shelter — such  as 
bushes,  rocks,  and  the  stones  which  are  found  on  the  land — seemed  to 
be  the  most  suitable  system  of  planting. 

The  mode  of  planting  in  clumps,  which  is  very  costly,  should  only  be 
used  for  resinous  trees,  and  in  situations  where  to  secure  success  is 
difficult.  But  this  proceeding  will  always  be  most  advantageous  when 
it  is  not  necessary  to  regard  the  question  of  economy.  The  best  plants 
are  generally  transplanted  plants  of  two  or  three  years. 

BEMARKs.—^he  last-mentioned  method  has  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment 
with  BTicceas.  It  is  not  well  to  attach  too  mach  importance  to  the  expense  which  it 
occasions.  In  the  first  place,  the  plants  being  small,  their  price  is  not  great ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  preparation  of  the  soil  is  very  easy ;  finally,  as  this  process  is  almost 
always  snccessful,  it  most  be  employed  without  fear  in  difficult  situations,  apart,  in 
some  measure,  from  the  question  of  expense. 

The  number  of  plants  per  hectare  to  be  employed  varies  from  10,000 
to  16,000  (4,049  to  6,477  per  acre),  for  separate  plants,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  exposure  and  soil,  and  the  kind  of  tree,  &c.  For  planting 
in  clumps,  the  number  would  be  30,000,  at  the  rate  of  3  to  a  hole,  and 
10,000  holes  per  hectare.  The  planting  in  autumn  is  generally  prefer- 
able, as  giving  time  for  the  plants  to  l^  in  a  state  to  resist  the  spring 
frosts  and  early  heats. 

The  cost  of  manual  labor  varies  from  40  to  100  francs.  The  cost  of 
plants  varies  too  much  to  allow  of  an  estimate  approximately  correct 
being  made. 
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Discuss  the  choice  of  trees j  the  fitness  of  ea/iih  mode  of  sowing  {in  rows^ 
holesy  open  bed^  c&o.)^  ^^  qtuintities  of  seed  to  be  used  per  hectarcy  the  fit 
season  for  carrying  on  the  worksj  the  expense  of  the  work  per  heotarCj  &c. — 
The  agents  at  Olermont  reckoned  that  in  the  central  region^  wherever 
the  climate  is  mild  and  the  altitude  a  mediam  one  (800  meters  and 
under),  the  oak  and  chestnut  should  be  employed  in  preference  to  every 
other  tree,  and  if  the  soil  is  of  poor  quality,  the  resinous  trees,  the 
acacia  and  ailanthns. 

In  the  regions  where  the  climate  is  mwe  severe  and  the  altitude  greater, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  the  Scotch  fir,  the  Austrian  pine,  the  Gorsican 
pine,  the  mountain  pine,  the  Norway  fir,  and  the  larch.  The  Atlas  cedar, 
the  larch,  and  the  Siberian  cedar  can  be  used  for  the  greatest  heights. 
ISfo  tree,  except  perhaps  the  fir  tree  and  the  beech,  ought  to  be  rejected 
in  so  far  as  the  sowings  are  made  in  loco.  The  least  costly  and  most 
simple  method  of  sowing,  practiced  for  a  long  time  in  the  Puy-de-Ddme, 
is  sowing' at  random  on  short  heath,  or  after  cutting  up  with  spades  and 
burning,  if  the  heath  is  too  high.  But  this  system  is  not  practicable 
everywhere.  The  method  of  sowing  most  usually  employed  is  in  rows, 
or  in  holes  dug  according  to  circumstances.  In  both  cases  much  distur- 
bance of  the  soil  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  quantities  of  seed  necessary  are,  for  the  oak  and  chestnut,  6  to  10 
double  decaliters  (1.28  to  2.14  gallons  to  the  acre);  for  resinous  seeds  of 
small  size,  10  to  12  kilograms  (8.8  to  10.7  pounds  to  the  acre)  on  ordinary 
land,  and  a  third  more  if  the  conditions  are  unfavorable.  For  the 
Austrian  pine,  12  to  15  kilograms  (10.7  to  14.3  pounds  per  acre).  Fot 
the  maritime  pine,  20  to  25  kilograms.  The  most  favorable  time  for 
sowing  should  be  as  early  as  possible  in  February  or  March.  The  cpst 
of  hand-labor  is,  for  sowing  in  bands,  30  to  35  francs  per  hectare;  and 
for  sowing  in  holes,  25  to  30.  Reforesting  in  resinous  seeds  costs  on 
an  average  in  central  regions  70  to  80  francs  per  hectare. 

At  Foix  the  members  were  of  opinion  that  the  choice  of  trees  depend- 
ing essentially  on  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  on  its  exposure  and  alti- 
tude, no  decisive  rule  can  be  given  under  this  head.  At  the  same  time 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  in  elevated  regions  there  will  be  used  with 
success  the  Norway  fir,  the  larch,  and  the  black  Austrian  pine ;  in  the 
regions  of  middle  altitude  the  pine,  the  Norway  fir,  the  beech,  and  the 
pine  and  beech  together,  and  in  lower  regions  broad-leaved  trees  in 
general,  the  chestnut,  the  green  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  ailanthns. 

The  method  of  sowing  in  holes- seems  to  be  most  advantageous.  The 
quantity  of  seed  to  be  used  is  from  10  to  15  kilograms  per  hectare. 
Spring  is  generally  the  best  season  for  sowing,  especially  £or  resinous 
seeds.  The  expense  can  be  approximately  and  in  a  general  way  reported 
at  100  francs  per  hectare — i.  6.,  60  francs  for  hand-labor,  36  for  seeds, 
and  4  for  unforeseen  expenses. 

At  Carpentras  the  agents  estimated  that  for  sowings,  the  trees  to  be 
preferred  are  generally  the  same  as  those  pointed  out  for  planting,  with, 
the  additions  of  the  Gorsican  pine,  the  cedar,  the  Aleppo  pine,  and  the 
shrubs  intended  for  the  preparation  of  certain  soils,  or  for  preventing 
the  erosion  of  hill-sides,  such  as  the  argoussierj  the  amelanshiery  the 
barberry,  the  juniper,  &c.  In  I'Ardtehe  the  sowings  of  Norway  fir  do 
not  offer  sofiicient  chances  of  success.  Bowing  by  bands  is  preferable 
whenever  it  can  be  employed,  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  loosening 
the  soil  too  much  on  the  slopes,  the  method  of  sowing  in  hdes  will  be 
more  generally  employed.  Gomplete  or  full  sowing  is  the  only  method 
.  possible  on  rocks,  on  ground  difllcult  of  access,  stony  parts  and  vol- 
canic scori®.    The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  employed  per  hectare,  is  from 
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7  to  10  kilograms  for  resinous  trees,  and  3  to  6  for  oak.  Opinion  was 
mach  divided  on  the  choice  of  season.  The  result  appeared,  however, 
to  be  generally  that  for  resinous  trees  and  in  friable  earth  spring  onght 
to  be  preferred ;  while  autumn  appears  to  suit  better  for  the  oak.  The 
cost  of  labor  may  be  estimated  at  60  francs  per  hectare  for  sowing  in' 
bands,  and  35  in  holes.  The  price  of  seeds  being  approximately  on  an 
average  3  francs  per  kilogram ,  the  cost  will  be  from  70  to  100  fi^ncs 
per  hectare. 

Remarks. — ^The  quantities  of  seeds  mentioned  by  the  agents  at  Clermont  will  require 
to  be  increased,  in  so  far  as  the  larch  is  conoemedi  the  seed  of  which  generally  sue* 
oeeds  only  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  50.  Sowing  in  hojes  or  drills  seems  generally 
recognized  to  be  the  most  advantageoos. 

In  respect  to  sowing  on  the  snow,  the  agents  of  the  central  region 
had  made  no  experiments,  and  all  on  the  Pyrenees  bad  foiled.  This 
method  was  introduced  in  the  Alps  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago. 
It  was  tried  in  the  department  of  the  Basses-Alpes  on  a  calcareous  soil^ 
for  a  long  time  unused  and  covered  with  grass,  and  with  a  northerly 
exposure.  It  succeeded  perfectly.  The  experiment  was  renewed  in 
1862  in  the  same  department  on  200  hectares,  and  in  the  Hautes-Alpes 
on  40  hectares,  with  fir,  larch,  cedar,  Norway  fir,  and  Scotch  fir.  The 
fir  did  not  succeed;  the  larch  succeeded  only  in  part  on  grass  lands, 
and  with  a  northerly  exposure;  the  cedar  did  well;  as  to  the  Norway 
fir  and  Scotch  fir,  the  result  has  not  been  established.  There  were  used 
from  6  to  8  kilograms  of  seed  per  hectare.  The  manual  labor  cost  only  2 
francs.  An  attempt  made  in  la  Drdme,  at  700  meters  altitude  in  limy 
soil,  and  in  a  northern  exposure  with  the  maritime  pine,  and  succeeded 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  sowing  should  be  made  on  soft  snow,  and  in  a 
settled  temperature,  in  order  to  avoid  the  floodings  caused  by  the  south< 
erly  winds  and  warm  rains. 

Bbmarks. — ^The  sowine  on  snow  is  very  eoenomioal,  and  for  this  reason  one  might 
be  tempted  to  employ  this  method  for  the  reforesting  of  large  surfaces;  but  expe- 
rience in  this  matter  gives  reason  to  oonclade  that  the  results,  always  uncertain,  are 
generally  nosatisfactory  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  reason  for  classing  this 
kind  of  sowing  in  the  category  of  regiuar  modes  of  reforesting.  Bat  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  expedient  capable  of  being  employed  with  success  in  certain  cases.  The 
attempts  made  up  to  this  tune  are.  however,  too  few  for  a  certain  deduction  to  be  drawn 
on  this  point.  It  might  be  usetal  to  try  fhrther  experiments,  when  the  eonditions 
■hall  appear  more  favorable.  Manual  labor  lieing  at  a  very  low  price,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  which  appears  to  have  been  too 
small  in  the  attempts  mMle  in  the  Bassee-Alpes. 

Nuneries. — ^It  is  desirable  to  discuss  the  processes  of  extracting  and 
packing  the  plants,  as  well  as  the  precautions  is  to  be  taken  at  their  dis- 
patch and  receipt,  in  order  to  insure  their  growth ;  to  study  the  method 
of  sowing  adopted  in  the  nurseries  (bands  or  holes),  the  quantity  of  seed 
used  per  hectare,  the  means  used  for  protection,  the  expenses  of  the 
works.  The  system  of  repeated  transplanting  may  be  discussed.  As 
soon  as  the  beds  produce  plants  fit  to  be  used,  it  will  be  important  to 
have  kept,  by  tke  ofBcial  specially  charged  with  the  nursery,  a  register, 
in  which  shall  be  inscribed  the  number  of  disposable  plants  and  the 
numbers  sent  off.  The  conference  is  to  consider  the  plan  that  should 
be  adopted  in  keeping  this  register,  of  which  an  abstract  should  be 
periodically  addressed  to  the  administration,  that  it  may  know  the  num- 
ber of  plants  ready  for  use. 

Answers. — ^At  the  conference  at  Olermont  very  circumstantial  details 
were  presented,  taking,  for  example,  the  nursery  at  Arpsgon,  the  crea- 
tion of  which  had  been  done  with  great  care,  and  the  state  of  which 
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was  very  satisfactory.  The  following  details  will  serve  as  asefnl  indica* 
tions  of  the  mode  of  its  management : 

.  Before  being  sown  the  bed  should  be  prepared  by  clearing  the  gronnd 
and  mixing  the  natural  earth  with  heath  mold  of  leaf  trees,  and  in 
adding  to  the  soil  some  kind  of  mannre.  The  groand  is  then  carefally 
broken  np.  ^  The  gronnd  may  then  be  divided  into  beds,  a  meter  in 
breadth,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  gronnd,  and  separated  by  foot- 
paths ;  and  the  beds  about  8  to  10  meters  long  must  be  surrounded  by 
sheltering  screens  or  fences  of  Chinese  arbor-vitsB.  While  these  shel- 
ters are  growing  to  a  convenient  height  their  places  are  supplied  by 
artificial  shelters,  either  formed  of  straw  or  of  osier,  or  hazel  lattice- work 
placed  nearly  vertically,  or  linen  stretched  over  boards.  The  sowing  is 
done  in  the  first  half  of  April,  or  later,  if  possible,  in  moist  weather.  It 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  cover  the  seeds  with  earth ;  it  is  enough  to 
pass  the  roller  over  the  bed  after  scattering  the  seeds,  and  it  is  covered 
with  moss,  reduced  to  small  pieces,  and  watered.  The  quantity  of  seed 
to  be  used  per  hectare  is  12  kilograms  per  hectare;  12  for  pines  with 
small  seeds;  15  to  18  for  larch,  Norway  fir,  and  black  Austrian  pine; 
26  to  30  for  fir ;  1  hectoliter  for  oak,  and  6  double  decaliters  for  chest- 
nut. The  seeds  gathered  in  the  country  have  given  much  better  results 
than  those  obtained  in  the  markets.  The  beds  must  be  usually  watered 
daily  until  the  plants  have  gained  some  strength.  After  the  first  year 
the  plants  can  be  used.  They  cost  1  to  2  francs  per  thousand,  are  easily 
dug  up,  and  are  removed  at  little  expense.  But  the  chances  of  such 
young  plants  taking  root  being  necessarilv  limited,  it  is  only  prudent  to 
use  them  in  moderate  conditions  of  soil  and  altitude. 

Remarks. — The  lifting  of  encb  yonng  plants  in  the  way  dcacribed,  is  employed  with 
advantage  in  planting  in  tnfts.  The  earth  raised  is  divided  into  clods  containing  each 
a  certain  nnmtier  of  plants,  and  these  plants  are  conveyed  in  the  clod  to  the  place 
where  they  are  to  be  planted ;  fragments  containing  two,  three,  or  four  plants,  to  be 
pat  into  the  place  together,  are  broken  off,  and  at  least  one  of  these  always  grows. 

To  obtain  hardier  plants  more  likely  to  take  root  under  severer  con- 
ditions,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  nearly  three  years,  and  to  have  them 
transplanted.  The  design  of  this  operation  is  to  place  the  young  plants 
in  circumstances  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  fibrous  roots.  It 
is  employed  for  plants  of  a  year  old,  and  should  be  done  in  spring,  in 
order  not  to  expose  the  young  plants  to  the  risk  of  being  raised  out  of 
the  ground  by  the  frost. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  avoid  the  expense  of  this  dif&cult  and  costly 
operation.  As  regards  the  oak,  one  agent  has  mentioned  a  process 
which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  agents. 
This  consists  in  artificially  causing  the  acorns  to  sprout  in  winter,  to 
cut  off  the  radicle  and  sow  in  the  seed-bed  the  acorn  thus  mutilated. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  loss  of  the  radicle  leads  to  the  formation 
of  lateral  roots,  while  it  prevents  the  formation  of  a  descending  tap- 
root. 

Remarks. — ^Transplanting  does  not  always  appear  to  be  necessaty.  In  the  nnrseries 
it  is  practiced  at  different  periods  of  the  plant's  growth.  If  when  the  plants  are 
required,  the  best  and  most  fibrons-rooted  alone  are  made  choice  of,  the  removal  of 
these  will  have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  others,  and  so  favoring  their  development. 
In  this  way,  plants  of  different  stages  of  development  may  be  saocessively  removed, 
and  this  kind  of  periodical  thinnirg  has,  for  its  result,  to  permit  the  plants  of  inferior 
growth  to  acquire  sufficient  strength.  This  removal  is  facilitated  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  plants  in  rows  on  the  beds.    When  it  is  necessary  to  thin  the  plants,  there  is 

^  Bemark  of  Administration :  If  encumbered  with  weeds,  it  may  be  well  to  raise  on 
it  a  crop  of  potatoes  to  secure  their  destruction  before  appropriating  the  groand  to  the 
growth  of  forest  seeds*  Too  much  digging  or  displacement  of  the  soil  shoum  be  avoided. 
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dag  along  tbe  row  a  hollow  into  which  the  plants  are  tarned ;  the  proper  choice  la 
then  very  easily  made,  and  tbe  plants  remaining  are  easily  reacUnsted.  Finally,  the 
operation  of  transplanting  can  sometimes  be  replaced  by  catting  off  the  root  in  the 
gronnd  by  the  nse  of  the  spade  used  at  Hagenan  (coape-pivot),  which  ends  in  a  dia- 
mond-shaped edge.  Tbe  catting  of  the  root  has  for  its  effect  to  favor  tbe  development 
of  a  fibroas  root.  This  economical  and  beneficial  operation,  however,  can  only  be 
practiced  In  the  earths  into  which  the  edge  of  a  spade  easily  penetrates.  It  has  not 
been  attempted  in  the  case  of  reeinoos  trees,  and  it  woald  not  be  withoat  interest  to 
make  some  attempts  in  this  direction. 

The  sowings  in  tbe  nnrseries  are  exposed  to  injaries  by  rats,  field- 
mice,  mole-crickets,  moles,  birds,  &c.  The  methods  employed  to  com- 
bat these  enemies  have  succeeded  bat  imperfectly,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  devise  others  more  efBcacioas.  To  prepare  tbe  plants  for  send- 
ing away,  a  dry  day  must  be  chosen ;  the  digging  most  be  with  a  spade; 
100  plants  are  nnited  in  one  clod :  the  roots  are  immersed  in  a  bath  of 
well-tempered,  clayey  earth,  and  tney  are  covered  with  dry  moss.  They 
are  then  packed  in  layers  in  a  box  with  open  bars,  the  spars  of  which 
are  covered  with  dry  straw.  A  rapid  conveyance  is  chosen,  in  order 
not  to  leave  the  plants  for  more  than  five,  or  at  most  seven,  days  in  the 
boxes.    On  arrival,  the  plants  are  immediately  unbound  and  assorted. 

Remarks. — ^It  is  by  the  spongioles,  or  the  extremities  of  the  fibers,  that  the  roots 
draw  from  the  earth  the  noarisnment  of  the  plant.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest 
degree  necessary  to  protect  these  delicate  organs.  For  this  pnrpose  the  bath  of 
tempered  clay  is  a  very  asefhl  preoaation.  Before  patting  the  plants  into  the  earth  it 
will  be  well  to  leave  them  nearly  twentv-foar  hoars  in  nrine.  This  operation  has  the 
effect  of  singnlarly  xeviving  the  vegetative  power  of  the  plant. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  services  that  the  nnrseries  are  expected 
to  render,  the  conference  at  Clermont  cited  the  results  of  the  nursery 
of  Arpajon,  formed  scarcely  two  years  before.  It  appeared  that  it  would 
contain  32,489,000  plants  of  various  kinds,  worth  159,622  francs. 

At  Foix,  the  agents  considered  the  operation  of  transplanting  too 
expensive  and  requiring  too  much  land.  Watering  should  be  practiced 
with  moderation  on  account  of  the  expense.  The  agents  have  unani- 
mously expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  to  diminish  the  shel- 
tering fences  as  soon  as  the  plants  acquire  strength,  and  that  they 
should  be  low,  so  as  to  expose  the  plants  to  the  light.  The  transplanting, 
which  appears  to  the  agents  at  Garpentras  indispensable  for  the  oak, 
is  considered  less  necessary  for  pines  and  the  Norway  fir.  Watering, 
if  it  is  not  indispensable,  is  at  least  useful  to  the  resinous  trees,  and  it 
must,  when  once  begun,  be  assiduously  continued. 

Seed  from  the  government  drying-houses  having  been  found  much 
superior  to  that  ^m  the  merchants,  four  of  these  were  established  in 
1861,  and  two  others  in  1862.  The  supply  from  these  was  15,000  to 
20,000  kilograms  (33,069  to  44,092  pounds),  corresponding  with  the 
reboisement  of  2,000  hectares.  The  cost  on  this  account  in  1862  was 
38,615  francs.  Later  experience  showed  that  there  was  no  great  econ- 
omy in  this  course. 

In  1861  there  had  been  formed  273  nurseries  with  an  area  of  330  hec- 
tares, and  a  capacity  for  delivering  60,000,000  plants  a  year.  In  1862 
359  new  nurseries  were  formed,  covering  273  hectares  and  capable  of 
furnishing  40,000,000  plants.  In  this  year  the  expenses  of  old  and  new 
nnrseries  were  153,772  francs.  The  experience  in  nurseries  tended  to 
show  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  above  purchasing  stock. 

After  the  first  three  years,  a  reaction  in  public  opinion  began  to  be 
manifested,  especially  in  pastoral  communities.  The  system  promised 
herbage  after  twenty  years  or  so,  but  they  must  in  the  mean  time  live. 
The  mixed  commission  for  improving  communal  lands  proved  power- 
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less,  and  finallyy  as  a  oonoession,  the  law  for  gazonnement  was  passed  in 
1864,  as  already  noticed. 

BemliB  of  eight  ytars  of  reboUemet^t  in  Fhinoe  (Hectares). 
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9,001.67 
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79,703.90 


We  are  not  able  to  present  the  results  of  1869  and  1870,  but  when  the 
above  table  was  published  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  result  for  the 
tea  years  would  be  about  95,000  hectares  (234,650  acres),  of  which  about 
25,000  would  be  obligatory.  It  by  no  means,  however,  represents  the 
work  done.  The  surveys  and  plans  prepared,  and  the  numerous  dams 
and  other  works  constructed,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
the  result. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  law  of  1860  having  expired  by  its  own 
limitation  in  1870,  the  works  of  reboisement  and  gazannementj  previously 
sustained  by  a  special  grant,  fell  upon  the  ordinary  budget,  and  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  by  drawing  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the 
government,  sadly  reduced  the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
administration  for  the  continuance  of  the  improvements.^ 

Still,  no  one  has  lost  faith  in  this  measure,  and  so  far  as  it  was  allowed 
to  go  it  has  been  a  success.  Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
a  separate  sum  for  this  service  as  heretofore,  but  without  success. 

In  the  mean  time,  fearful  inundations  in  the  south  of  France  have 
taken  place,  which  forcibly  illustrate  the  vast  importance  of  these 
measures,  as  well  to  humanity  as  to  the  public  interests  generally.  In 
1872,  in  the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  property  to  the  value  of  2,000,000 
francs,  and,  in  1874,  to  the  value  of  2,600,000  francs,  was  destroyed  by 
inundations.  But  a  flood  occurring  June  21-23, 1875,  presented  effects 
more  melancholy  pehaps  than  any  which  have  preceded  it — a  thousand 
lives  being  estimated  as  lost  at  Saint  Cyprien  alone,  and  a  place  of  thirty 
thousand  people  '^  ceased  to  exist."  The  loss  of  life  in  all  is  estimated 
at  three  thousand,  and  one  hundred  thousand  were  made  homeless  in 
Southern  France  by  these  floods,  which  destroyed  property  too  vast  iu 
amount  for  definite  determination ;  by  some  placed  at  300,000,000  francs, 
the  government  itself  losing  a  third  of  this  amount 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  in  the  same  river,  another  inundation 

^  The  grants  for  reboisement  and  gazonnement  were  1,500,000  francs  for  1871, 763,d00 
for  1872,  763,000  for  1873,  1,163.000  for  1874, 1,183,000  for  1875,  and  l,683i000  for  1876. 
In  each  of  the  years  1873  and  1874  the  sum  of  200,000  was  granted  for  unying  lands 
on  ffloontains. 
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occnrred,  which,  thoagh  less  fetal  to  hnman  life,  destroyed  the  vine 
harvest,  valued  at  8,000,000  francs.  The  losses  in  one  department  by 
by  four  floods,  coming  in  three  successive  years,  was  15,669,000  francs.^ 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  TOBBENTS  AMONG  THE  ALPS. 

A  Statement  of  the  methods  employed,  and  the  difScalties  to  be  over- 
come, in  preventing  the  erosion  of  torrents,  and  in  repairing  the  dam- 
ages they  may  have  done,  will  be  of  interest  wherever  there  may  be 
occasion  to  restrain  or  repair  snch  injaries.  These  methods  embrace 
the  various  dams  and  other  barriers  and  devices  constructed  by  engi- 
neers, as  well  as  the  planting  done  by  foresters,  and  both  classes  of 
remedies  must  often  be  employed  for  securing  these  resnlts.' 

The  disasters  caused  by  inundations  consist  chiefly  in  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  materials  borne  down  by  the  flood,  which  they 
without  doubt  augment  in  volume  and  force.  When  these  transported 
materials  consists  of  mud  the  banks  may  not  suffer,  and  the  temporary 
disorder  is  always  reparable,  and  sometimes  this  mud  improves  the  soil, 
and  increases  its  power  for  vegetable  growth.  But  when  these  ma- 
terials are  stones  and  gravel,  they  carry  ruin  along  their  whole  course. 

The  real  damage  from  floods  consists,  therefore,  in  the  degradation 
and  transportation  of  gravel  from  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  into  the 
valleys,  and  the  end  in  view  is,  therefore,  to  prevent  these  materials 
from  moving.  The  means  actually  employed  for  this  end  are  simple, 
but  before  stating  them  it  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  make  them  under- 
stood, that  we  should  indicate  how  this  degradation  takes  place.  It  is 
in  one  of  two  ways,  viz:  By  erosion  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains — 
this  is  the  most  dangerous;  by  atmospheric  influences  under  the  tread- 
ing of  sheep  and  goats — this  is  the  more  common  manner.  Being  un- 
dermined at  the  foot,  the  mountains,  composed  of  incoherent  materials, 
loose  their  hold  and  slide ;  or  being  loosened  by  the  firost,  softened  by 
the  water,  and  trodden  by  flocks,  the  soil  on  the  slope  is  washed  down 
by  the  storms. 

^  Scientific  inquiry  aiooe  directed  to  the  cause,  ehowa  the  origin  to  baye  been  in  tbe 
naked  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  speecially  that  of  tbe  Aode,  a  torrent  rising  2,130 
meters  above  sea-level,  and  having  most  of  its  descent  near  the  npper  part  of  its  coarse. 
It  is  aboat  141  miles  long,  and  a  considerable  part  once  a  fertile  plain.  Tbe  basin 
drained  by  this  torrent  has  an  area  of  460,000  beotares,  of  which  bat  60,000  admits  of 
the  infiltration  of  water,  the  rest  allowing  a  speedy  delivery  of  the  rain-fall,  which,  in 
the  June  flood  of  1875,  amounted  to  691,000,000  cnbic  meters  in  fiftv-two  hours.  The 
result  of  the  incjuiries  made  with  reference  to  future  prevention  is,  that  besides  btrong 
dams  for  retaining  the  waters,  the  basin  should  be  planted,  and  especially  the  waste- 
lands, with  evergreen  trees,  which  at  all  seasons  intereept  a  considerable  part  of  the 
rain.  From  thiee  years^  observation  in  this  region,  M.  Kooaaeaa  found  the  rain-fall  ae 
follows: 

MmSmeters.  HUUmetem 

In  winter,  in  the  open  air 179.3;  underwoods 55.1 

In  spring,  in  the  open  air 162. 7 ;  nnder  woods 84.4 

In  sammer, in  the  open  air 302. 3 ;  under  woods • 169.8 

In  autumn,  in  the  open  air 323. 1 ;  under  woods •  162.1 

967. 4  471. 4 

In  the  heavv  rain-fall  of  June,  1875,  the  amount  was  162i^  millimeten  in  the  open 
grounds,  and  108  under  the  shelter  of  trees ;  but  this  was  a  steady  rain,  and  the  leaves, 
once  wet,  only  served  to  break  the  fall  of  rain,  and  tbe  evaporation  was  little  or  nono. 
Yet  even  this  difference  would  have  reduced  the  volume  ofthe  flood  35  per  cent.  The 
estimated  cost  of  reboisement  of  140,000  hectares,  under  peculiar  difficulties,  is  16,000,900 
francs.— (Extract  from  Atlaa  MitAtrologiqw  de  VObservataire  de  Paris,  in  the  Bevue  lies 
JCaux  et  Forito,  July,  1877,  p.  290.) 

"This  sUtement  is  translated  fh)m  the  Bems  de$  Earn  €t  ForHi,  1872,  p«  64. 
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Thus  are  formed  iminense  excavations  which  discharge  incaleolable 
qaantities  of  materials  into  the  torrents  which  they  border.  It  is 
estimated  that  twelve  millions  of  cobio  meters  per  aunam  have  been 
passed  at  Perthins  npon  the  Dnrance,  near  the  Eb6ne. 

Means  employed  fo  prevent  this  degradation, — ^The  means  practiced  in 
the  Alps  to  prevent  this  degradation  consist  in — 

1.  The  prohibition  of  pasturage. 

2.  Banquettes,  or  general  dams. 

3.  Partial  dams. 

4.  Mule-paths. 

5.  Sustaining-walls  of  stone  laid  dry. 

6.  Drains. 

7.  The  opening  of  parallel  horizontal  belts. 

8.  Coverings  of  wood,  straw,  &c. 

9.  Plantations  of  various  kinds. 

10.  Sowing  of  forest  seeds  and  sodding. 

Tlie  prohibition  of  pasturage, — Pasturage,  particularly  that  by  sheep 
and  goats,  being  the  principal  cause  of  these  injuries,  should  be  wholly 
forbiddem  within  the  district  to  be  regenerated. 

Banquettes^  or  general  dams;  partial  dams,-^ln  one  or  two  years  after 
taking  the  work  in  hand,  (this  time  being  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
points  where  nature  woula  be  powerless  of  itself  to  consolidate  the 
ground),  they  portion  off  the  area  to  be  artificially  restored,  into  two  or 
three  great  zones  by  horizontal  banquettes,  about  1.5  meters  wide,  with 
the  view  of  catching  all  the  waters,  and  of  preventing  them  from  acquir- 
ing a  velocity.  After  these  general  dams,  partial  ones  are  also  made. 
These  dams  are  of  variable  dimensions,  and  of  a  certain  form  and  construc- 
tion ;  causing  the  deposit  above  them  of  large  accumulations  of  sediment, 
which  fill  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines,  brace  up  against  the  mass,  con- 
solidate the  two  opposite  slopes,  which  thus  mutually  support  one  another, 
extend  the  water-level  along  the  banks,  and  deaden  by  successive  falls 
the  velocity  of  the  current.  GDhey  are  generally  constructed  as  dry  walls, 
are  slightly  curved  upward,  and  are  considerably  higher  at  the  ends 
so  as  to  turn  the  water  from  the  banks  and  force  it  to  pass  in  the  middle. 
But  too  much  importance  should  not  be  given  to  the  curve,  which  pre- 
sents the  great  inconvenience  of  throwing  the  current  to  the  sides,  and 
causing  whirlpools,  which  wear  cavities  and  endanger  the  solidity.  It 
is  not  even  proven  that  these  curves  are  indispensable,  for  in  one  of  the 
strongest  torrents  of  the  Alps,  several  barriers  very  much  curved  down- 
ward resisted  perfectly,  which  appears  to  indicate  a  feeble  pressure. 
But  it  is  prudent  to  arch  them  a  little,  both  above  and  below,  to  prevent 
the  ends  from  being  undermined  or  turned,  which  often  happens  when 
the  wall  is  straight  on  the  other  side. 

According  to  the  resistance  they  have  to  support,  the  floor  of  the  bar- 
riers is  fastened  to  sills  of  walnut,  in  concrete  (this  is  best),  or  simply 
formed  by  large  stones  placed  together  in  a  bed  of  concrete  that  extends 
one  or  two  meters,  and  is  protected  by  a  slope- wall,  which  they  take 
pains  to  carry  up  to  the  level  of  the  flow-line,  as  is  done  around  the 
piles  of  bridges,  with  the  view  of  preventing  eddies.  It  is  also  prudent 
when  there  is  reason  to  expect  the  passage  of  heavy  substances,  to  clamp 
the  stones  forming  the  crown  of  the  barrier  and  nlso  the  platform. 
«  The  height  of  these  barriers  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  cause  a  filling  up 
above  them  so  as  to  obliterate  the  slope  of  erosion.  Their  thickness 
will  vary  between  a  third  and  a  quarter  of  their  height,  with  a  slope  of 
0.15™  to  0.20»  to  each  meter  in  height,  according  to  length  of  materialS| 
with  the  lower  side  vertical  and  the  slope  above. 
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When  stone  cannot  be  had,  they  buUd  these  barriers  of  timb^s  and 
fascines,  but  these  can  never  be  of  niach  size,  nor  are  they  very  dura-, 
ble.  They  ai:^  only  used  in  case  of  little  iqjaries  which  vegetation  will 
easily  cover. 

Mule-paih8. — ^While  building  the  partial  dams  they  open  within  the 
limits  of  tne  work  such  paths  as  are  necessary.  These  are  about  a 
meter  wide  and  have  an  easy  grade,  so  as  to  easily  pass  back  and  forth 
in  supplying  the  works.  These  paths  also  are  quite  essential  to  the 
dams  and  tacilitate  the  distribution  of  labor.  Being  destined  at  a 
future  day  for  use  as  roads  for  removing  the  growth  of  wood,  they 
ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  made  with  reference  to  this  use. 

Suataining-walla, — In  passing  each  ravine  the  mule-paths  are  sus- 
tained by  dry  stone  walls  or  by  the  dams,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  ravines. 

Drains. — In  the  lateral  ravines  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  most 
effectual  method  of  arresting  the  process  of  degradation  is  by  means  of 
drainage.  These  drains  are  made  by  throwing  into  the  bottom  of  the 
ravines  whole  trees,  with  the  heads  downward,  together  with  fascines 
and  branches,  and  then  with  powder  throwing  down  the  impending 
banks  of  earth,  which,  falling  naturally  into  the  lowest  part,  are 
crashed  to  pieces  in  falling.  They  thus  obtain  at  once,  aJong  the 
whole  length  of  the  ravine,  a  large  mass  of  loose  earth,  which  raises  the 
beds  of  the  channel,  sensibly  reduces  the  steepness^  and  secures  a  deep, 
damp,  and  finely-pulvepized  soil,  upon  which,  from  the  first  year,  they 
may  establish  a  good  vegetation. 

When  the  bottom  is  solid,  narrow,  and  very  steep,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  sliding,  to  build  redans  in  some  places,  and  to  make 
small  dams,  and  for  these  purposes  they  employ  conical  gabions,  with 
the  open  end  above.  These  drains,  even  in* the  driest  places,  often  col- 
lect water  enough  to  form  little  springs  through  the  summer. 

Belts. — ^After  the  banks  have  become  thus  consolidated,  the  portions 
denuded  and  destined  to  be  covered  with  vegetation  are  divided  into 
horizontal  belts,  as  also  the, zones  affording  pasturage,  when  superficial 
erosions  are  to  be  feared.  These  belts,  the  width  of  which  is  from  0.8 
to  1.0  meter,  are  nearer  together  where  the  slope  is  steeper  (being  on 
the  average  4  meters  apart),  but  must  not  be  too  near  each  other,  as 
they  are  then  liable  to  slide.  Being  sufficiently  sloping  in  toward  the 
mountain,  they  arrest  the  water  that  falls,  and  force  it  to  soak  into 
the  ground.  They  spade  into  the  slope  0.4  to  0.5  meters  deep,  as  much 
as  possible  the  year  before  planting,  so  that  the  soil  shall  have  time  to 
hanlen  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  be  comminuted  by  the 
firost. 

Packing  toith  clay  and  brush. — In  very  steep  places  the  belts  are  sus* 
tained  by  the  aid  of  a  packing  of  clay  and  brush,  or  by  dry  stone  walls. 
These  packings  and  made  with  strong  stakes,  above  which  are  fascines 
dipped  in  mud  and  packed  with  soil.  These  fascines  by  their  slow  decay 
serve  to  fertilize  the  soil,  and  to  favor  vegetation. 

C(n>ering$.^Wheu  the  surface  between  the  belts  is  easily  degraded, 
or  keeps  its  place  badly,  the  parts  most  liable  to  this  accident  aie 
covered  with  brush  laid  imbricating,  rather  thick,  and  top  downward. 
They  are  also  covered  with  all  kinds  of  rubbish,  in  places  most  liable  to 
erosion.  These  coverings,  even  without  fastenings,  retain  the  soil  per- 
fectly and  protect  it  from  the  rains,  by  which  tbey  deaden  their  foree. 
They  retain  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  hinder  evaporation. 

In  the  zones  affording  pasturage,  the  opening  of  belts,  with  sustaining- 
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walls,  suffices  to  arrest  the  snrface-wasli ;  bat  it  is  better  to  sod  them  at 
once. 

Planting  and  tmoing, — After  the  dams,  the  drains,  the  opening  of  the 
belts  and  their  covering,  have,  for  the  time  being,  fixed  the  soil,  a  vege- 
tation shonld  be  established  sufficient  to  hold  it  permanently.  Bot 
what  onght  this  vegetation  to  be,  that  shall  consolidate  the  snrface  in 
I  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  it  for  all  eventualities  that  can  possibly  be 
foreseen  f    Nature  itself  answers  this  important  question. 

In  short,  when  we  study  in  the  Alps  the  fprmation  of  great  erosions, 
we  shall  at  once  observe  that  the  loosening  of  the  soil  on  the  steep  slopes 
has  immediately  followed  the  destruction  of  the  timber,  and  that  it  has 
only  stopped  when  it  has  reached  a  limit  where  the  ligneous  vegetation 
has  successfully  resisted  further  injuries  to  the  soil. 

We  find  nowhere  upon  slopes  given  up  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and 
goats  that  the  soil  has  been  uniformly  consolidated  by  herbaceous  plants, 
while  we  everywhere  meet  with  such  grounds,  which,  after  long  periods 
of  crumbling,  have  been  fixed  chiefly  by  the  growth  of  trees.  This  is 
easily  explained.  The  animals  above  mentioned  pull  up  the  herbs  as 
fast  as  they  appear,  while  ligneous  vegetables  may  be  browsed  off,  bat 
not  pulled  out  by  the  roots  like  herbs,  and  it  is  this  difference  that  con- 
stitutes the  superiority  of  tree-planting  over  sodding. 

In  the  presence  of  these  results,  which  strike  every  observer,  no  one 
can  venture  to  assert  that  torrents  can  be  restrained  by  sodding  alone, 
or  deny  that  reboisement  is  the  most  effectual  means  for  fixing  the  soil 
in  eroded  places.  Who  does  not  furthermore  know  that  woodlands,  by 
retarding  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  by  hindering  the  flow  of  water, 
compels  it  to  sink  into  the  soil,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  supply  of 
springs,  everywhere  so  useful  f 

An  important  question  hete  arises  which  shonld  be  fixed  before  going 
further :  as  to  what  kinds  and  in  what  proportion  the  ravines  ought  to  bo 
planted,  in  order  to  fix  the  soil  with  certainty,  and  so  as  to  meet  the 
local  wants  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  possible :  for  in  an  economical 
point  of  view  the  mountains  are  made  for  the  popaiation,  and  should  be 
made  to  adjust  their  products  to  its  wants,  if  we  would  seek  to  check 
emigration,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  need  not  be  specified. 

In  gorges,  trees  of  full  growth,  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  in  getting 
them  out,  have  but  a  small  value.  Trees  of  large  size  cover  the  ground 
but  imperfectly,  and  evidently  protect  it  less  than  a  young  and  dense 
coppice.  Trees  of  feeble  size  are  not  a  temptation  to  trespassers.  Placed 
on  the  horizontal  belts  (more  widely  spaced  apart  where  the  slope  is  less 
steep)  the  young  trees,  besides  benefiting  these  belts  by  the  moisture 
that  they  produce,  favor  the  growth  of  herbaceous  plants,  which  after 
some  years,  may  be  gathered  for  use.  This  is  a  fact  of  some  importance, 
since  among  almost  all  of  the  mountains  the  cattle  are  fed  in  winter 
with  leaves  and  young  shoots  cut  green  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sufficient  for  stopping  these  superficial  ero- 
sions if  the  lands  are  kept  cultivated,  and  the  intervals  between  them 
are  kept  sodded.  All  interests  are,  therefore,  satisfied  by  either  of  these 
methods. 

1.  By  planting  the  eroded  portions  in  alternate  belts  with  kinds  of 
trees  that  shoot  readily  from  their  stumps,  that  have  a  rapid  growth, 
and  that  may  be  easily  worked  at  short  periods  of  revolution.  These 
conditions  are  offered  in  the  acacias,  ashes,  elms,  maples,  and  white- 
woods,^  and  it  is  well  to  mix  them  according  to  locality ;  but  we  should 

>  WiUowa,  alders,  poplars,  and  lindeiiB. 
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distrust  the  acacia,  which  grows  vigoioasly  daring  the  first  years,  bat  is 
short  lived. 

2.  By  sodding  the  surface  between  the  belts. 

It  has  been  said  that  bnshes  were  not  saffident  to  protect  the  sod 
against  erosions,  and  that  large  timber  is  better.  This  assertion  is  not 
confirmed  by  facts;  in  short,  among  the  Alps,  almost  all  the  old  forest 
regions  are  gullied  by  the  water  in  some  parts,  while  the  thin  and  low 
coppices,  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  steep  slopes,  are  very  sel- 
dom injared ;  or,  if  they  snffer  some  damage  after  catting,  they  close 
ihem  up  Yevj  soon  after  by  natural  growth. 

The  choice  of  kinds  being  decid^,  we  should  point  out  the  means 
employed  to  insure  Uie  success  of  the  plantation.  After  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  ground  in  advance,  they  open  anew  the  belts  to  the 
bottom,  and  place  the  plants  very  thickly  along  them,  covering  the 
roots  the  tenth  of  a  meter  deep  with  soil,  and  then  scatter  over  them  a 
light  coating  of  sheep-manure,  using  about  a  liter  to  the  meter  in  length. 
They  then  water  the  plants,  and  as  this  element  is  most  needed,  they 
scatter  along  the  row  after  planting,  a  little  straw,  which  has  the  double 
use  of  forcing  the  rains  to  soak  into  the  soil  without  running  off  and  of 
preventing  the  soil  firom  drying.  The  manure,  which  somewhat 
increases  the  cost,  stimulates  the  growth  very  much  during  the  first 
years  and  insures  the  success  of  the  plantation. 

Such  are  the  means  recently  employed  among  the  Alps  to  restrain 
the  torrents  and  regulate  their  flow.  But  these  labors  are  not  limited 
in  their  result  to  the  consolidating  of  the  soil  and  the  prevention  of  tor- 
rents. They  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  irrigation,  which  requires  not 
only  that  the  supplies  of  water  shall  be  reliable,  but  also  that  it  shall 
be  clear ;  for,  if  not,  the  channels  would  be  filled  with  mud  at  every 
shower.  The  dams,  by  checking  the  velocity  of  the  waters,  purify  them 
of  these  sediments  with  which  they  are  charged,  and  upon  each  dam 
we  may  with  certainty  depend  for  supply.  These  works  are,  therefore, 
the  indispensable  complement  and  dependence  of  systems  of  irrigation 
in  mountainous  regions  liable  to  erosion. 

But  it  will  not  suffice  to  dose  the  breaches  made,  if  we  do  not  prevent 
the  formation  of  others.  The  immoderate  use  of  pasturage  being  the 
principal  cause  of  these  damages,  it  is  of  first  importance  that  this 
should  be  regulated.  This  is  a  necessity,  and  an  imperative  duty  on  the 
part  of  communal  proprietors.  In  face,  if  the  communes  are  proprie- 
torSf  they  are  only  holding  in  usufruct  for  the  generations  that  are  to 
succeed  them,  as  the  good  father  of  a  family  seeks  always  to  improve, 
and  not  to  destroy.  In  like  manner,  it  belongs  to  the  prefectoral 
authority,  their  guardians,  to  regulate  their  powers,  and  abuses  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  opposed  with  energy. 

Furthermore,  the  present  generation  cannot  fail  to  find  a  benefit  in 
this  regulation,  since  by  its  means  they  will  be  saved  from  losing  all 
hope  of  pasturage,  as  now  threatened  everywhere,  every  leaf  to  the 
root  being  eaten  off  by  their  starving  flocks, — and  will  be  assnred  of 
increasing  very  sensibly  the  means  of  supplying  food  to  their  animals, 
which  can  be  supplied  with  less  fatigue  and  in  greater  abundance. 

Results  obtained^  influetice  upon  the  papulation. — ^The  process  of  restora* 
tion  above  described,,  and  actually  in  operation  throughout  the  Alpine 
regions,  has  everywhere  had  an  immediate  and  remarkable  result  upon 
the  population.  There  are  none  who  now  doubt  the  complete  success  of 
the  enterprise*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  prohibition  of  pastur- 
age has  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  flocks  which  bad  been  bought  la 
the  way  of  commerce,  in  the  spring*  season,  by  a  few  individuals,  to 
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devour  in  the  Bammer  months  Dot  only  their  own  paBtarage,  bat  that  of 
the  communes,  so  that  the  inhabitants  in  many  communes  now  say  that 
they  have  been  freed  from  au  insupportable  tyranny  that  had  been 
exercised  at  their  expense  by  speculators. 

BECENT  LEGTSLATION  IN  PBUSSIA  IN  BEPEBENOE  TO  THE  MAINTE- 
NANCE OB  PLANTING  OP  TIMBEB  FOB  PBOTEGTION,  AND  TO  THK 
FOBMATION  OP  P0BEST-ASS0CIATI0N8. 

The  Prussian  Oovemmentf  impressed  with  the  serious  dangers  that 
may  result  from  the  destruction  of  forests,  under  circumstances  where 
their  presence  was  necessary  for  protection,  more  especially  upon  moun* 
tains,  upon  exposed  sea-shores,  and  upon  light,  sandy  soils  liable  to 
movement  by  the  winds,  has  been  seeking  for  many  years  to  find  a 
remedy,  by  legislative  enactment,  that  should  operate  with  equal  justice 
upon  both  the  owners  of  the  dangerous  property,  and  upon  that  which 
might  be  endangered.  There  were  also  many  instances  in  which  small 
adjacent  pieces  of  woodland,  belonging  to  different  owners,  should  be 
managed  under  one  direction,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  greatest 
benefit  to  those  concerned.  These  two  objects  are  sought  to  be  secured 
by  a  law  passed  July  6,  .1875. 

Before  giving  the  text  of  this  statute,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  the 
motives  that  led  to  its  passage,  and  a  short  account  of  the  differences 
of  the  regulations  among  several  of  the  Prussian  states,  with  reference 
to  the  care  of  forests.  The  complaints  that  were  made  prove  that  these 
measures  were  inadequate  to  secure  the  maintenance  or  planting  of 
forests  where  their  presence  was  necessary  for  protection,  and  where  the 
land  belonged  to  individuals  or  communes. 

From  1830  to  1848  a  law  was  draughted  for  the  adoption  of  measures 
to  prevent  sand  filling,  and  the  fixing  of  sands  in  inland  places,  and 
directions  were  issued  for  the  supervision  of  private  forests  in  these 
cases,  which  were  designed  to  apply  to  the  whole  country.  The  events 
of  1848,  however,  prevented  the  government  from  arriving  at  any  defi- 
nite result  at  that  time.  Various  local  regulations,  suited  to  particular 
districts,  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  established,  yet  without  satisfac- 
tory result;^  and  the  experience  from  all  these  trials  only  tended  to  show 
that  the  objects  desired  could  only  be  secured  by  general  law.  In  1868 
the  question  was  again  raised,  and  a  bill  was  submitted  before  the  House 
of  Deputies  for  the  compulsory  formation  of  forest  associations;  but  the 
near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  session  caused  it  to  be  sent  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agiiculture.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  budget  of  the  forest-service  in  1873  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  the  Government  submit  a  project  to  secure  the  desired  ends,  and  a 
plan  which  had  been  prepared  with  much  care  in  1868  was  submitted  Jan- 
uary 20, 1875.  Although  approved  by  both  Houses,  the  principal  discua- 
Bions  upon  its  provisions  was  had  only  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
finally  passed  on  the  6th  of  July,  1875,  with  some  amendments.  It  may 
be  proper,  for  the  purpose  <  f  explanation  of  the  general  points  of  the 
new  law,  to  present  a  brief  notice  of  existing  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  the  state  to  the  supervision  of  the  forests. 

The  recent  law  recognizes  the  right  of  the  Government  to  exercise  its 

inspection  and  management  in  the  communal  forests  of  the  whole  em- 

—  ^ — — 

^  For  the  di8trict  of  OIpe,  May  27, 1621 ;  lor  that  of  Biegen,  December  6,  lt34 ;  and 
for  the  Bail  wicks  of  Freasburg  and  Friedenwald,  in  the  district  of  Altenkirchen,  Novem- 
ber 6,  le36.  After  the  first  attempt  at  general  legi^tion  failed  a  special  law  was  ap* 
plied  Jane  1^  lti54,  to  the  district  of  Wittgenstein* 
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pire,  bat  in  certain  provinces  ander  principles  that  are  essentially  differ- 
ent.   These  differences  may  be  stated  nnder  fonr  principal  heads : 

1.  In  the  provinces  of  Pmssia^  Pomerania  and  Posen,  Mark  and 
Silesia  the  State  supervision  is  restricted  to  a  consent  to  sales  or  changes 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  forest-prodncts  of  cities,  and  to  clearings  and 
extraordinary  cuttings  in  the  communes.  In  Hanover,  its  inspection  is 
limited  to  watching  over  the  maintenance  of  capacity  for  supply.  With 
these  exceptionsi  the  communes  administer  their  forests  us  they  see 
proper. 

2.  In  the  provinces  of  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  Bhine  the  com- 
munes look  after  their  own  forests,  bat  they  are  bound  to  submit,  for 
the  approval  of  the  District  Government,  all  projects  of  sale,  clearing,  or 
extraordinary  cuttings,  conforming  themselves  for  technical  manage- 
ment, to  the  principles  sanctioned  by  the  Department.  They  are  to  em- 
ploy agents  properly  instructed  and  examined  by  the  Government.  The 
district  authorities  may  cause  local  examination  to  be  made  as  to  tech- 
nical management,  according  to  annual  plans  of  production  and  working. 
The  right  of  state  supervision  in  the  formerly  Bavarian  portions  of  the 
country,  and  substantially  in  the  earldoms  of  Hoga  and  Diepholz,  in 
Banover,  is  regulated  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  In  the  former  principalities  of  Galenberg,  Gottingen,  and  Grubenha- 
gen,  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  in  the  old  duchy  of  l^assan, 
the  technical  administration  of  communal  forests  rests  with  the  State 
forest  odScers  (**  Ober/orst-beamten  ^  and  '*  Oberforster  ^).  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  IMstrict  Government,  these  ofQcers  are  required  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  general  administration,  for  the  annual  cuttings,  and  for 
management.  They  are  to  see  to  the  execution  of  these  plans,  and  to 
cause  the  expenses  to  be  properly  placed.  They  are  to  give  direction 
regarding  mast,  leaves,  grass,  and  pasturage.  The  communes  are  re- 
quired to  pay  a  fixed  sum  per  morgeu  for  these  expenses.  They  have 
no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  these  agents.  Besides  this,  the  com- 
munes of  both  sections  are  required  to  employ  and  pay  special  ofiUcers  for 
the  protection  of  the  forests,  the  appointment  of  whom  in  Nassau  Js  with 
the  supervising  authority,  and  in  the  Hanoverian  part  of  the  country 
with  tbe  communes  under  the  direction  of  the  business  administration. 
In  both  sections,  the  technical  administration  is  limited  to  a  hearing  in 
regard  to  their  wishes  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  general  and 
annual  plans  of  administration.  The  communes  are  required  to  furnish 
the  pecuniary  means  necessary  for  tbe  execution  of  the  annual  plans  for 
cutting  and  management.  The  disposition  of  the  timt>er  when  cut  is 
left  to  themselves.  • 

4.  Finally,  in  the  former  electorate  of  Hesse,  the  working  of  the  com- 
munal forests  is  vested  in  the  State  authorities,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  belonging  to  the  Crown.  The  "  Staatsrevierforster^  (Oberforster) 
fixes  the  plans  for  working  and  annual  cuttings,  which  the  Forst-inspeo- 
tors  examine,  and  the  Oberforst  collegium^  as  the  judge  of  the  inspection, 
causes  them  to  be  executed.  The  Bemerjdrstcr  is  required  to  execute 
these  plans,  and  to  deliver  to  the  local  authorities  all  of  the  forest  pro- 
ducts and  revenues.  In  the  disposition  of  these  products,  the  latter  are 
not  restricted.  Tbe  Oberforst  collegium  appoints  the  forest  servants,  as 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  forests,  and  reserves  disciplinary  power 
over  them.  The  management  of  communal  forests  is  therefore  wholly 
under  State  sui)ervision,  except  as  in  a  very  limited  way,  united  with 
the  local  authorities. 

In  the  former  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  and  in  Hesse-Homburg  the  main 
points  of  the  law  are  similar,  except  that  the  presidents  of  communes 
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have  the  right  of  offering  their  observations  and  objections  against  pro- 
posed legislation  and  management.^ 

In  regard  to  the  administration  of  forests  belonging  to  institntions 
(chnrches,  schools,  &c.)  in  the  five  eastern  provinces,  a  State  snpervision 
is  not  particalarly  prescribed  by  law.  As  for  the  remainder,  they  are 
not  restricted  in  the  management  of  their  forests.'  In  the  former  dachy 
of  Nassan,  the  administration  of  forests  for  all  nses,  is  left  with  the  own- 
ers. The  State  aathorities  are  empowered  to  take  measures  to  prevent 
the  entire  devastation  of  woodlands.  The  proprietors  are  required  to 
furnish  the  Bevierfdrster  with  statistics  of  the  annual  cuttings  and  cul- 
tivation, but  are  not  bound  to  accept  and  carry  out  any  of  his  directions 
beyond  the  restriction  of  devastating  practices.' 

Private  forests  are,  like  the  preceding,  subject  to  a  variable  legislation 
in  the  different  provinces.  In  the  old  Bavarian  provinces,  individuals 
have  not  the  right  of  clearing  or  of  entirely  cutting  off  the  forests  located 
on  the  slopes  or  summits  of  mountains,  or  on  pebbly  ground,  or  in  places 
where  their  presence  is  necessary  to  retain  the  soil,  or  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  springs  and  rivers.  They  must  also  replant  parts  destroyed 
by  fire.  Fines  are  imposed  for  violation  of  these  iTiles,  and  the  work  of 
reboisement  is  executed  at  their  expense.  Beyond  this  the  proprietary 
right  is  not  subject  to  restrictions.  In  the  old  duchy  of  Nassau,  the 
administration  of  private  forests  is  left  with  the  owners,  but  the  State 
agents  may  interpose  to  prevent  clearing  and  devastation.  Owners  are 
obliged  to  make  annual  reports  of  their  cuttings,  and  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  their  woodlands,  without,  however,  l^ing  restrained,  provided 
that  their  working  is  not  of  the  nature  of  devastation,  when  they  must 
accept  the  modifications  proposed  by  the  agents. 

In  the  old  electorate  of  Hesse,  the  forest  aathorities  may  oppose  the 
devastation  of  private  forests,  and  compel  their  owners  to  replant  wasted 
portions. 

In  Hesse-Homburg,  individuals  cannot  destroy  theii^  forests,  and  for 
all  properties  having  an  area  of  over  20  arpents,  plans  of  cultivation 
and  of  \vorking  must  be  submitted  to  the  OiUthority  charged  with  in- 
spection. 

In  the  provinces  of  Schleswig*Holstein,  the  owners  of  forests  are  sub- 
jected by  the  State  to  certain  rights  of  usage  as  to  fire- wood,  in  favor  of 
villages,  and  must  work  according  to  rules  of  management,  and  may  not 
clear  without  the  permission  of  Government. 

In  the  provinces  of  the  Bhine,  all  clearing  is  forbidden  without  pre- 
vious license  from  the  Government,  and  the  forestal  authorities  have 
the  right  to  forbid  all  working  contrary  to  the  principles  of  forest 
economy. 

In  the  other  provinces,  the  State  does  not  enjoy  the  right  of  inspec- 
tion that  is  exercised  over  private  forests  in  the  provinces  above  des- 
ignated ;  every  owner  has  the  right  to  enjoy  and  to  dispose  of  his  forests 
as  he  chooses,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  public  are  not  affected. 

Under  the  operation  of  actual  law  therefore,  in  the  different  provinces 
in  the  empire,  there  exists  a  difference  almost  fundamental  between  the 
administmtion  of  communal  forests  and  those  belonging  to  individuals; 
and  while  the  former  are  everywhere  subject  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
the  surveillance  of  the  State,  the  latter  are  for  the  most  part  completely 
tree. 


'  Electorate  of  Heese,  edict  of  organization,  Jnne  29, 1821,  and  regnlations  of  March 
5, 184U.  Law  of  Hesae-Hombarff  for  forest  organization,  February  5, 1835.  Ordinances 
of  grand  duchy  of  Hesee,  April  I,  1822,  December  29, 1823,  and  June  2^  1831. 

'Bavarian  forest  law  of  March  28, 1852. 

*  Nassau,  edict  of  November  9, 1876. 
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Prusiian  law  of  July  6, 1875,  concerning  f cretin  for  protecHcnj  ami  con- 

ceming  Forett  Oompaniei. 

^  L  GENBBAL  PBINOIPLES. 

Sec.  1.  The  managemeDt  and  working  of  forests  are  not  sabject  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  general  police  that  regnlate  the  present  law. 

Particalar  regnlations  existing  concerning  the  working  surveillance 
and  administration  of  the  State  forests,  and  those  belonging  to  com- 
mnnes,  societies,  and  establishments,  as  also  the  forests  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  designated  nnder  the  name  of  Bondenholzungeny  will  remain  in 
force. 

n.  FBOTBOTIYB  MEAST7BE8  FOB  THE  PBEYENTION  OF  DANGEB. 

Sec.  2.  In  cases  when — 

(a)  In  consequence  of  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  the  adjacent  lands 
of  public  works,  or  water-courses^  either  natural  or  artificial,  might  be 
injured  by  moving  sands ; 

(b)  In  consequence  of  the  abrasion  of  the  soil,  or  the  formation  of 
torrents  upon  denuded  highlands,  or  the  summits  and  flanks  of  mount- 
ains, the  properties  of  those  below,  roads  or  dwellings,  are  threatened 
with  destruction,  or  with  being  covered  with  avalanches  of  earth  or 
stones,  or  of  even  being  carried  away,  when  such  properties  public 
works,  or  structures  are  located  on  the  mountains ; 

(c)  In  consequence  of  clearing  the  forests  situated  upon  the  banks  of 
canals,  or  of  natural  water-courses,  the  neighboring  lands  may  be  dam- 
aged by  the  waters,  and  when  constructions  or  public  works  placed 
under  the  protection  of  these  forests  are  in  danger  from  the  breaking 
up  of  ice ; 

(d)  In  consequence  of  the  clearing  of  a  forest  there  Is  reason  to  fear 
a  aiminntion  of  ponds  and  streams — or; 

(e)  In  consequence  of  the  clearing  of  a  forest,  in  a  denuded  region,  or 
near  the  sea,  the  cultivations  and  villages  adjacent  may  have  occasion 
to  dread  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  winds — 

To  avert  the  danger  in  such  cases,  the  mode  of  working,  as  well  as  the 
execution  of  certain  forest  cultivation,  or  analogous  works  of  protection, 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  propositions  following: 

Sro.  3.  Proposition  of  regulation  in  conformity  with  paragraph  2  may 
be  made— 

(a)  By  any  one  whose  interests  are  menaced ; 

(b)  By  the  communes,  districts,  or  by  those  ooucemed  in  common 
interests,  in  the  various  cases  coming  under  paragraph  2  that  may  pre- 
sent themselves  in  their  several  capacities ; 

Cc)  By  the  police  authorities  of  the  country. 

Seo.  4.  The  proprietors,  tenants,  and  farmers  of  premises  that  may 
as  above  endanger,  are  required  to  employ  in  their  working,  all  the 
precautions  necessary  for  the  application  of  paragraph  2  of  the  present 
law,  and  to  execute  the  forest  cultures  and  the  works  of  protection  that 
may  be  ordered.  They  will,  however,  be  allowed  an  indemnity  for  the 
damages  which  these  restrictions  upon  eiyoyment  may  occasion. 

The  proprietors  have  a  right  to  ask  to  establish  and  maintain  at  their 
charge,  the  works  of  protection  ordered^  but  they  must  remain  subject 
to  the  inspection  regulated  by  paragraph  20. 

Sbo.  5.  The  expense  of  establishment  and  maintenance  of  works  for 
protection,  as  well  as  of  indemnities,  shall  be  regulated  upon  the  fol- 
lowing principles : 
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Those  who  have  made  the  reqaest,  shall  be  responsible  for  the  indem- 
nities, and  for  furnishing  the  sams  necessary  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  works  of  protection,  and  of  the  forest-caltures  in 
paragraph  2. 

However,  in  cases  a,  &,  and  c  of  the  said  paragraph,  the  owners  of 
the  premises  endangered  shall  contribute  to  IJiese  expenses  in  a  certain 
proportion,  which  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  damages  to  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  owners  of  the  dangerous  premises  shall  also,  in  all  cases  included 
in  paragraph  2,  contribote  to  these  expenses  of  works  of  protection  in 
a  proportion  that  shall  not  exceed  the  dififereuce  iu  amount  of  value 
they  will  derive  in  consequence  of  such  regulations. 

Seo.  6.  Every  proposition,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  bring  the  public 
interests  into  question,  may  be  withdrawn  prior  to  the  determination  of 
its  regulation  by  the  Tribunal  of  Forest  Protection ;  but  in  the  cases 
a,  bj  and  e  of  paragraph  2,  after  the  publication  of  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mission, it  shall  not  be  withdrawn  until  its  author  shall  have  paid  his 
quota  of  the  indemnities,  and  of  the  expenses  of  construction  of  the 
works  of  protection. 

Seo.  7.  The  committee  of  the  circle  and  in  the  provinces  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Hohenzollern,  the  committee  of  bailage  shall  be  judges  in 
this  question,  and  shall  fix  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  each  particular 
case,  as  also  the  indemnities  and  the  charges  (section  5).  These  com- 
mittees shall  be  known  under  the  name  of  the  Tribunal  of  Forest  Pro- 
tection. 

The  procedures  before  this  tribunal,  appeals  from  its  decisions,  and 
the  procedures  in  cases  of  appeal,  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
of  common  justice.  Proceedings  before  this  tribunal  shall,  however,  be 
subject  to  the  following  rules : 

Seo.  8.  Propositions  for  regulation,  in  conformity  with  paragraph  2, 
shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  competent  tribunaL 

The  dangerous  premises,  as  well  as  those  menaced,  and  the  kind  of 
danger  shall  be  therein  exactly  indicated,  and  a  project  of  measures  to 
be  taken  for  protection,  shall  be  also  annexed. 

The  competence  of  the  tribunal  shall  be  determined  by  the  location  of 
the  dangerous  lands.  Whenever  the  proposition  emanates  from  the 
district  itself,  or  is  directed  against  it,  the  judicial  administration  shall 
decide  as  to  what  is  the  competent  tribunal. 

Seo.  9.  The  tribunal  shall  charge  one  of  its  members,  or  if  need  be, 
'an  expert,  as  a  commissioner  for  examining  the  question  in  its  general 
aspect,  and  apon  the  spot,  and  to  make  a  report  containing  all  necessary 
evidence. 

Seo.  10.  The  tribunal  may,  upon  the  proposition  of  this  commission, 
or  of  the  parties  interested,  before  giving  judgment,  decide  whether 
there  is  danger  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  2,  and  may  suspend 
all  discussions  until  this  point  is  settled.  ' 

The  commissioner  shall,  before  deciding  the  question,  prepare  a  writ- 
ten proposition,  which  shall  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  those  inter- 
ested, in  accordance  with  section  13. 

Seo.  11.  The  examination  by  the  commissioner  in  the  preparation  of 
his  plan  of  regulation,  shall  bear  upon  the  following  points : 

1.  The  pointing  out  of  the  dangerous  premises  and  of  the  premises 
endangered. 

2.  The  restrictions  to  be  imposed  in  the  working  of  the  dangerous 
premises. 

3.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and  supervision  of  the  forest  cul- 
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tares  necessary,  and  the  analogous  works  of  protection  that  may  be  re- 
qaired. 

4.  Tbe  natnre  of  the  indemnity : — ^By  whom  Bbonld  it  be  paid  f  In 
wbat  proportions  f  What  should  be  its  amonnts,  and  within  what  time 
onght  tbis  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the  works  of  protection  to  be  pro- 
vided? 

8eo.  12.  To  the  project  of  regulation  there  shall  be  annexed  a  report 
wherein  shall  be  fixed  the  advice  prepared,  and  wherein  shall  be  dis- 
cussed the  questions  that  may  be  raised. 

Sec.  13.  Tbe  commissioner  shall,  within  four  weeks,  deposit  with  the 
president  of  the  commune  of  the  territory  wherein  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion are  located,  his  advice  and  the  rules  he  recommends,  in  order  that 
the  proprietors,  tenants,  and  farmers  of  the  dangerous  premises,  as  well 
as  those  whose  interests  are  endangered,  may  take  knowledge,  and  he 
shall  give  notice  to  those  interested  of  his  having  done  this.  If  the 
proposition  emanates  fk'om  a  commercial  association,  or  from  the  po- 
lice authority  of  the  country,  the  advice  and  rules  for  regulation  shall  be 
notified  to  them.  At  the  same  time  the  commissioner  shall  convene  ail 
those  interested  for  an  oral  discussion  upon  the  objections  raised  against 
the  project  of  regulation,  giving  notice  that  all  objections  after  this  con- 
ference will  be  rejected  by  the  tribunal  for  forest  protection. 

In  this  oral  discussion,  the  commissioner  will  examine  the  objections 
and  the  counter-propositions,  and  will  determine  the  points  upon  which 
the  members  cannot  agree. 

Seo.  14.  The  tribunal  shall  judge  of  all  complaints  formally  pre* 
sented  concerning  the  conduct  of  ai&irs  by  the  commissioners. 

Sec.  15.  When  there  are  no  objections,  and  when  the  public  interests 
are  not  affected,  the  tribunal  may,  without  further  information,  adopt 
and  legalize  the  regulations.  Notice  of  the  decision  shall  be  given  the 
parties  interested,  and  in  these  notices  there  shall  be  allowed  ten  fhll 
days  to  allow  time  for  their  request  for  appeal  and  for  oral  discussion. 
If  no  objection  is  made,  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  shall  be  of  full 
effect  from  the  day  it  is  declared. 

Seo.  16.  In  case  of  oral  discussion  before  the  tribunal,  the  parties  in- 
terested in  the  danger,  the  proprietors,  tenants,  or  lessees  of  tbe  dan- 
gerous property,  and  those  entitled  to  servitudes  and  the  author  of  the 
proposition  (sections  4, 5,  and  Ko.  4  of  section  11)  shall  t>e  convened  by 
special  letters ;  all  other  persons  who  may  have  any  interest  whatever 
in  the  question  shall  be  notified  by  a  note  inserted  in  theofScial  bulletin 
of  the  circle  or  district,  with  advertisement  published  one  week,  that 
in  case  of  non-appearance  the  matter  will  be  decided  iu  accordance  with 
the  deliberations  had. 

The  ordinary  tribunals  shall  be  competent  judges  of  such  questions 
as  may  be  raised  concerning  the  existence  or  extent  of  private  rights. 

Beo.  17.  The  contribution  to  indemnities  and  to  the  expenses  of  estab- 
lishment of  works  of  protection  (section  5)  imposed  by  regulation  upon 
proprietors  or  lessees  of  the  dangerous  or  endangered  property  shall  be 
borne  by  these  lands  in  manner  similar  to  the  common  public  charges. 

This  contribution  shall  be  laid  upon  each  parcel  proportionally  ac- 
cording to  an  assessment.  The  arrears  due  by  tbe  tiarmers  and  other 
lessees  of  tbe  products  of  the  land  in  question  may  be  recovered  in  man- 
ner officially  provided,  reserving  to  the  latter  due  recourse  to  the  pro- 
prietors. The  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  owners  of  dangerous  lands 
and  of  lands  endangered,  shall  be  inserted  in  tbe  cadastral  register 
under  the  head  of  objects  supervised  by  the  authorities.  This  inser^ 
tion  shall  be  made  on  the  order  of  the  president  of  the  tribunal. 
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Sec.  18.  The  traiiRactioDS  and  debates  pending  the  coarse  of  prooeed- 
ingSy  as  well  as  the  insertion  in  the  cadastre,  and  the  reports  famished 
by  the  tribunals  or  other  authorities,  shall  be  exempt  from  stamp  duties 
and  gratuities,  and  the  actual  expenses  only  shall  be  aathorized. 

The  commissioners,  when  not  members  of  the  Tribunal  of  Forest  Pro- 
tection, and  the  experts,  when  called,  in  whatever  concerns  their  ex- 
penses and  the  cost  of  travel  and  sojoarn,  shall  be  paid  in  conformity 
with  the  regulation  of  April  25, 1836,  and  the  subsequent  decisions  that 
may  have  l^n  had  upon  this  subject. 

No  member  of  the  tribunal,  when  appointed  a  commissioner,  shall 
claim  repayment  for  traveling-expenses  in  fixing  the  regulation  of  coat. 

Sec.  19.  The  cost  of  necessary  proceedings  shall  be  defhtyed  by  the 
common  treasury  of  the  circle ;  but,  if  the  motion  emanates  from  the 
police  authority  of  the  country,  it  shoald  be  paid  by  the  latter.  It  shall 
be  supported  by  the  author  of  the  propositions  alone  whenever  they 
may  be  rejected  or  withdrawn;  otherwise  the  regulation  of  costs  shall 
be  fixed  in  conformity  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  paragraphs  4  and  5 
of  the  present  law,  relating  to  the  payment  of  indemnities  and  expenses 
occasioned  by  the  aforesaid  constructions. 

Seo.  20.  The  execution  of  regulations,  in  particular  the  apportionment 
and  collection  of  the  contributions  fixed  upon  for  indemnities  and  ex- 
penses of  construction  of  works  of  protection,  the  payment  of  indemni- 
ties, and  of  supervision  of  execution,  the  payment  for  works  ordered, 
and  the  observation  of  prescriptions  of  regulation  devolve  apon  the 
president  of  the  Tribunal  of  Forest  Protection. 

Every  reclamation  against  an  order  of  the  president,  contrary  to  regn- 
lations,  shoald  be  filed  within  ten  days  after  the  notification  of  the 
order  for  judgment  by  the  tribunal. 

Seo.  21.  In  case  of  urgency,  the  president  of  the  tribunal  may,  in  the 
public  interest,  and  before  any  legal  decision,  take  such  measnres  as  may 
be  necessary  to  stop  any  enterprise  which  may  augment  the  danger,  by 
modifying  the  working  of  the  land.  These  orders  should  be  taken  in  the 
way  of  legal  restraint,  conformably  to  paragraphs  79  and  81  of  the 
royal  ordinance  of  December  18, 1872. 

Every  reclamation  against  the  orders  or  penalties  imposed  for  contra- 
ventions may  be  filed  with  the  tribunal  of  the  administration  within  ten 
days  after  notification. 

Seo.  22.  Every  subsequent  modification  of  regulations  should  be  pro- 
posed by  the  parties  interested,  and  will  be  under  the  same  instructions 
as  in  the  case  of  a  primary  regulation. 

in.  OONOEBNING  FOBEST  OOMPANIES. 

Seo.  23.  In  cases  where  lands  in  forests,  adjoining  or  surrounded  by 
others,  cannot  be  conveniently  worked  except  by  a  common  association 
of  the  proprietors,  then,  upon  the  proposition — 

(a)  Of  each  individual  proprietor ; 

{b)  Of  the  commune  of  the  circle  or  bailage,  or  of  a  communal  asso- 
ciation of  the  same  kind,  upon  the  territory  of  which  the  lands  are 
located;  or 

(c)  Of  the  authority  of  the  police  of  the  country ; 

The  proprietors  in  question  may  unite  to  form  a  forest  company,  for 
the  purpose— 

1.  Of  regulating  and  obtaining  a  common  protection,  and  of  taking 
the  measures  necessary  to  secure  a  convenient  working  of  the  lands  of 
the  company; 
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2.  Of  administeriDg  in  commoD,  and  according  to  a  aniform  plan  of 
working,  ander  tbe  rales  of  forcstal  economy^  the  forests  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Seo.  24.  A  company  is  only  permitted — 

(a)  In  the  case  mentioned  in  paragraph  23,  No.  1,  whenever  the  ma- 
jority of  the  interests,  ascertained  by  the  revenues  of  the  land,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  cadaster,  shall  have  subscribed  to  the  proposition. 

(b)  In  the  cato  mentioned  in  paragraph  23,  No.  2,  whenever  at  least 
a  third  of  those  interested  shall  have  adopted  the  proposition,  the  reve- 
nue of  their  lands  exceeding  at  least  one-half  of  the  cadastral  revenue  of 
all  the  lands  to  be  put  in  common. 

Seo.  25.  The  legal  relations  of  the  company  and  of  its  members  shall 
be  regulated  by  statutes.  The  principle  of  this  regulation  is  as  follows: 
No  change  shall  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  manner  of  enjoyment  or  of 
particular  property  of  those  interested. 

The  statutes  shall  be  adopted  by  the  majority,  as  ascertained  by  para- 
graph 24. 

Bbo.  26.  The  statutes  should  contain — 

1.  The  name,  locality,  and  object  of  the  company. 

2.  An  exact  description  of  each  particular  piece  of  land,  and  of  the 
extent  of  the  company's  property. 

3.  For  companies  formed  for  the  object  defined  in  paragraph  23,  No. 
2,  the  mode  of  administration,  the  plan  of  working,  and  the  proceedings 
to  be  had  in  introducing  modifications,  as  well  as  the  administrative 
rules  to  be  observed  till  the  establishment  of  a  plan  of  working. 

4.  The  restrictions  and  obligations  imposed  upon  the  associates. 

5.  The  relations  between  the  associates  and  those  entitled  to  servi- 
tudes. 

6.  The  participation  of  each  one  in  the  benefits  and  burdens  (section 
27)  and  in  voting. 

7.  The  formalities  by  which  the  partition  lists  should  be  published, 
and  the  time  within  which  reclamations  should  be  examined. 

8.  The  internal  organization  of  the  company  and  their  duties. 
Every  company  shall  have  a  president,  who  in  all  cases,  and  in  the 

acts  and  processes  in  which  the  law  requires  some  one  to  answer,  shall 
be  charged  with  representing  it,  according  to  formalities  regulated  by 
statute. 

Se€.  27.  The  participation  of  each  associate  in  the  common  organiza- 
tion shall  be  fixed  in  the  statutes  for  the  whole  period  of  duration  of 
the  company,  according  to  the  following  principles,  in  the  absence  of 
other  verbal  conventions  agreed  upon  by  those  interested : 

(a)  In  the  case  stated  in  paragraph  23,  No.  1,  each  associate  shall 
himself  administer  his  land  and  support  its  expenses ;  but  the  cost  of 
the  common  organization  shall  be  divided  among  all  the  associates  in 
proportion  to  the  net  revenue  of  each  from  his  land,  as  shown  by  the 
cadaster. 

(b)  In  the  case  stated  in  paragraph  23,  No.  2,  the  benefits,  charges, 
and  expenses  of  the  common  working  of  the  forests  of  the  company 
shall  be  divided  among  all  the'  associates  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
value  of  the  funds  and  the  area  of  his  domain. 

In  the  latter  case  it  is  always  permitted  to  a  proprietor  to  clear  and 
sell  to  his  own  profit,  before  entering  the  company,  the  area  ready  for 
working;  but  in  this  case  he  must  defray  alone  the  first  expense  of  re- 
boisement.  In  like  manner,  each  associate  proprietor  of  a  piece  of  land 
not  wooded  shall  be  held  to  sow  or  plant  at  his  own  expense.    In  both 
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cases  they  will  be  required  to  render  an  aeconnt  to  their  associates  in 
the  establishment  of  their  quota  of  the  first  expenses  of  coltiration. 

Seo.  28.  Unless  agreed  upon  to  the  contrary,  the  proportion  of  votes 
allowed  to  each  associate  shall  be  regulated  according  to  their  partici- 
pation in  the  charges  and  benefits.  Tbe  share  of  the  smallest  interest 
shall  be  taken  for  unity,  and  there  shall  be  no  account  made  of  the  frac- 
tions of  unity.  Every  associate  shall  have  the  right  to  give  at  least 
one  vote,  and  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  more  than  two-fifths 
of  all  the  votes. 

Beg.  29.  The  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  company's  charges  rests 
upon  the  laud  put  in  common,  and  shall  assimilate  to  the  common  pub- 
lic charges. 

The  charges  shall  be  divided  proportionally  upon  each  parcel  of  land, 
according  to  a  schedule  of  parcels. 

The  arrears  due  by  the  farmers  or  tenants  of  the  lands  in  question 
may  be  recovered  in  the  manner  of  legal  collection,  saving  recourse  of 
the  latter  against  proprietors. 

Sec.  30.  If  the  lands  of  the 'society  are  burdened  with  servitudes, 
their  proprietors  should  bring  all  the  restrictions  that  may  appeal  to  the 
interests  of  the  company  in  allowing  indemnities  to  those  interested. 

Seo.  31.  The  creation  of  a  forest  company  will  be  authorized  by  the 
committee  of  the  circle,  and  in  the  principality  of  Hohenzollem  by  the 
committee  of  bailage. 

These  two  committees,  therefore,  take  the  designation  of  ^'  the  Tribunal 
of  Forest  Protection.^ 

The  application  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  tribunal  of  the  dis- 
trict within  the  territory  of  which  the  lands  to  be  put  into  common  in- 
terest are  located,  either  wholly  or  the  greater  part.  When  it  emanates 
irom  tbe  circle  itself  (or  bailage  in  the  principality  of  Hohenzollem), 
the  judicial  administration  will  designate  the  tribunal  competent  to  give 
authority.  The  proposition  should,  for  each  piece  of  land,  indicate  the 
location,  state  the  specifications  of  the  cadaster,  and  give  a  complete 
report  of  each. 

Seo.  32.  The  tribunal  shall,  in  conformity  with  paragraph  9  of  the 
present  law,  examine  the  application  upon  the  spot,  through  a  commis- 
sioner, who  shall  be  instructed  to  convene  all  those  who  are  interested 
for  a  discussion  of  the  proposition.  This  meeting  shall  be  called  by 
writing,  with  the  advertisement  that  the  absentees  will  be  considered 
as  accepting  the  decisions  of  the  members  present. 

Seo.  33.  If  the  formation  of  the  company  is  not  concluded  (sections 
23, 24, 32),  the  commissioner  stops  further  discussion,  and  the  tribunal 
in  this  case  rejects  the  application  by  a  recorded  vote. 

Seo.  34.  In  the  opposite  case,  the  commissioner  should  conform  to 
the  prescriptions  of  the  present  law,  and,  after  particular  consideration, 
he  should,  with  the  concurrence  of  those  interested,  or  with  a  committee 
appointed  by  them  for  this  purpose,  elaborate  a  plan  of  statutes,  and 
regulate  the  restrictions  relating  to  servitudes,  unless  the  laws  in  force 
may  enable  to  secure  their  extinction,  and  to  secure  the  indemnities  that 
should  be  allowed  to  those  having  an  interest. 

This  plan,  and  these  regulations,  shall  be  according  to  the  formalities 
indicated  in  paragraph  13,  and  it  shall  be  made  known  and  submitted 
for  the  approbation  of  those  having  an  interest. 

Seo.  35.  In  the  mean  time  the  commissioner  shall  convene  for  oral 
discussion,  those  having  an  interest  and  those  having  rights  of  use,  noti- 
fying them  that  absence  on  their  part  will  be  consideiid  as  a  token  of 
consent  to  the  project. 
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In  this  oral  diaeawion  the  oommissioner  Bball  examine  tbe  objections 
raised  against  tbe  project  of  statutes,  or  against  the  regulation  of 
restrictions  of  servitudes,  and  of  the  corresponding  indemnities,  and 
shall  fix  the  points  upon  which  an  agreement  cannot  be  gained. 

He  shall  submit  tbe  disoossion  to  tbe  tribunal,  with  his  advice  upon 
questions  of  necessity. 

8bo.  36.  If  the  prqjeot  of  statutes  is  not  agreed  upon  in  the  oral  dis- 
cussion by  the  minority  vote  specified  in  article  25,  the  tribunal  shall 
declare  by  resolution,  the  rejection  of  the  proposals  for  establishing  a 
forest  company. 

Sbo.  37.  In  the  opposite  case,  the  tribunal  shall  establish,  by  a  defini- 
tive decision,  that  there  exists  a  necessity,  in  conformity  with  para- 
graph 23,  of  uniting  the  proprietors  having  interest  in  a  forest  company, 
m  case  the  statutes  have  been  accepted  by  tbe  vote  legally  necessary — 
if  they  conform  to  the  principles  of  law,  and  if  they  injure  no  public 
interests.  If  no  objections  are  raised  upon  these  various  questions,  the 
tribunal  shall  declare  the  constitution  of  the  company  as  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  its  statutes.  At  tbe  same  time  the  tribunal  shall  take  cogni- 
zance of  tJie  observBitioos  that  have  beeq  made,  the  rules  of  restrictiou 
upon  servitudes,  and  tbe  fixing  of  the  corresponding  indemnities. 

8eo.  38.  If  the  formation  ot  a  forest  company  is  decreed,  and  the 
decisions  precedent,  in  paragrai^h  37,  are  concluded,  the  tribunal  shall 
ratify  the  statutes.  The  company  shall  be  constituted  according  to 
these  statutes,  which  shall  possess  the  force  of  law. 

Seo.  39.  The  restrictions  and  charges  imposed  upon  the  owners  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  company  should  be  rec(»ded  in  the  cadastre, 
i^Mler  the  head  of  articles  to  be  supervised  by  law.  This  record  shall 
be  made  upon  tbe  order  of  the  president  of  the  tribonaL 

8eo.  40.  The  rules  of  paragraph  U  are  applicable  to  the  procedure 
followed  before  the  commissioner,  and  those  of  paragraphs  18  and  19  as 
regards  the  payment  of  expenses.  These  expenses,  if  they  have  not 
been  placed  by  the  tribunal  to  the  charge  of  a  part,  shall  be  borne  by 
the  associates,  in  the  proportions  indicated  by  paragraph  27  of  the 
present  law,  and  inscribed  in  the  statutes  in  the  chapter  of  charges. 

Bjdc.  41.  Procedures  before  the  Tribunal  of  Forest  Protection,  appeals 
fipom  its  decisions,  and  procedures  in  cases  of  appeal,  shall  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  established  by  law  for  the  administrative  tri- 
bunals. 

Sec.  42.  The  company  may,  in  its  own  name,  acquire  the  rights  and 
make  contracts  to  do  upon  estates  eveiy  act  proper  and  consistent  with 
j  ustiee,  as  plaintiff  or  defendant.  JBach  company  shall  have  legal  resort 
to  tbe  tribunal  where  it  has  its  seat. 

Sso.  43.  The  company  is  responsible  for  its  engagements.  Any 
debts  w  hich  it  cannot  pay  shall  be  borne  by  all  the  associates,  In  the 
proportion  determined  by  the  statutes. 

Sbo.  44.  Every  company  thus  formed  is  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State*  li^aoh  tribunal  of  forest  protection  shall  exercise  this 
supisrvision  in  conformity  with  the  statutes  of  the  company,  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  law  confers  upon  them  the  supervision  of  com- 
munes. 

In  caaes  of  urgencyi  the  president  of  the  tribunal  may,  in  the  name 
of  the  latter,  take  any  action  that  may  be  necessary.  All  protests 
against  these  measures  shall  be  judged  by  tbe  administrative  tribunal. 

Sec.  45.  K  in  course  of  time  it  becomes. necessary  to  modify  tbe 
statutes,  the  same  procedures  shall  be  followed  as  were  adopted  in  be- 
ginning for  their  establishment. 

24  P 
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Seo.  46.  In  case  of  tbe  dissolation  of  a  company,  eBtablished  on  the 
basis  of  paragraph  23,  No.  2,  each  associate  shall  recover  possession  of 
his  land,  for  mana^i^ement  to  his  own  profit.  Bejond  this,  unless  other- 
wise stipalated  in  the  statutes,  the  materials  existing  in  the  company's 
forest  shall  be  divided  among  all  tbe  associates,  in  proportion  to  capital- 
value  of  material  of  each  at  the  time  when  the  company  was  formed. 

If  the  value  of  material  at  that  time  is  less  than  that  at  first,  the 
difference  in  deficiency  shall  be  made  up  by  those  to  whom  the  forest  has 
gained  a  greater  value. 

ly.  PARTITION  OF  COMMUNAL  FORESTS. 

Sec.  47.  Every  application  for  partition,  authorized  by  law,  in  tbe 
case  of  a  forest  belonging  to  a  commune,  or  to  a  company,  which  may 
by  this  dissolution  be  compromised  in  tbe  economy  of  its  working,  must 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  interested  in  the  partition. 

Y.  TEMPORARY  REGULATIONS. 

Sec.  48.  In  provinces  -of  the  monarchy  where  there  are  at  present 
no  tribunals  of  administration,  the  duties  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
present  law  shall,  until  their  establishment,  be  exercised  in  the  first 
resort  by  special  tribunals,  to  be  known  as  Tribunals  of  Forest  Protec- 
tion, according  to  the  wants  of  each  circle,  and  after  the  prescriptions 
of  the  following  paragraph ;  and  in  the  second  resort,  by  the  provincial 
deputations.    (Sections  40  and  41,  laws  of  March  8, 1871.) 

Sec.  49.  The  Tribunal  of  Forest  Protection  shall  be  composed  of  the 
chief  of  the  circle  as  president,  and  of  six  members  nominated  by  tt^e 
assembly  of  the  circle,  by  the  absolute  majority  of  votes.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  military  on  duty,  any  German  citizen  is  eligible— 

(a.)  Who  has  his  domicile  in  tbe  circle. 

{b.)  Who  is  in  enjoyment  of  his  civil  rights. 

It  is  furthermore  required  that  he  shall  have  completed  his  twenty- 
first  year,  and  that  the  care  of  his  property  has  not  been  taken  from  him 
by  a  judicial  council.  Clergymen,  servants  of  churches,  and  teachers 
of  elementary  schools  cannot  be  members  of  this  tribunal.  Officials 
in  the  judicial  order  (among  whom  those  technically  members  of  Tribu- 
nals of  Commerce  and  Industry  should  not  be  reckoned),  are  ineligible 
to  this  place,  unless  by  consent  of  a  competent  ministry. 

Members  are  elected  for  six  years.  Every  two  years  the  assembly 
will  renew  them  by  drawing  out  a  third  by  lot,  but  the  members  so 
drawn  can  be  re-elected.  They  are  to  take  the  oath  at  the  hand  of  the 
president,  and  cannot  be  removed  except  by  a  decision  of  the  deputa- 
tion for  home  matters.  They  will  receive  from  the  communal  treasury 
a  payment  for  their  services.  The  diet  of  the  circle  decides  the  amount. 

Sec.  50.  The  tribunal  may  deliberate  when  three  persons,  including 
the  president,  are  present.    Their  decisions  are  fixed  by  a  majority. 

When  the  object  of  discussion  affects  the  interest  of  any  member  of 
the  tribunal,  or  that  of  one  of  his  relatives,  or  of  one  allied  in  direct  or 
collateral  line  within  the  third  degree,  he  cannot  take  part  in  the  delib- 
erations. When  a  tribunal  finds  itself  thus  incapacitated  for  business, 
the  provincial  deputation  may  bring  the  affairs  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
neighboring  district. 

Sec.  51.  Until  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  in  each  circle,  all  ap- 
plications  (sections  3  and  23)  should  be  addressed  to  the  chief  of  the 
circle,  who  will  be  charged  with  organizing  at  once  a  tribunal  of  finest 
protection. 
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In  argent  cases,  the  chief  of  the  circle  shall  take,  conformably  with 
section  123,  all  the  measnres  that  may  be  necessary. 

Bbo.  62.  The  requirements  of  paragraph  49,  50  and  51  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  circles  of  free  cities ;  only  that  the  chief  of  the  circle 
shall  in  that  case  be  replaced  by  the  burgomaster,  and  the  assembly  of 
the  circle  by  that  of  the  depnties  of  the  city. 

YI.    PENAL  RBGT7LATI0NS. 

• 

Sec.  53.  Every  owner,  tenant,  or  farmer  who  shall  cut  down  wood 
contrary  to  the  prohibitions  of  paragraph  20,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
doable  the  valne  of  the  wood  cat. 

Every  violation  of  an  article  of  regalation  required  or  forbidden ^  in 
manner  of  special  working,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
100  marcs  (aboat  $25). 

Seo.  54.  The  minister  of  agriculture  is  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  present  law. 

SWITZERLAND. 

« 

Beoent  Federal  law  for  Bebaisement 

In  former  times,  no  regard  whatever  was  paid  to  the  maintenance  of 
forests,  and  the  few  regulations  that  weito  adopted,  referred  rather  to 
the  mode  of  using  their  products  and  to  commercial  afOeiirs,  than  to  im- 
provement. But  to  this  general  statement  an  exception  should  be  made 
since  ancient  times,  with  respect  to  cases  in  which  woods  in  certain 
places  served  to  protect  houses,  roads,  or  valuable  property  against 
avalanches.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century,  the 
attention  of  intelligent  persons  began  to  be  turned  toward  measures  for 
the  preservation  of  forests;  but  the  extraordinary  devastation  ftt)m 
storms  and  other  agencies,  in  1835,  gave  rise  to  the  most  active  forestal 
legislation.  Attentive  observers  saw  that  the  destructive  force  of  the 
waters  was  greatly  increased  by  the  inconsiderate  clearing  of  entire 
slopes,  and  that  the  rapid  discharge  of  the  waters  occasioned  extensive 
erosions.  The  reports  made  by  experts  appointed  by  the  Swiss  Society 
of  Public  Utility  for  the  inspection  of  the  ravaged  districts,  and  for 
inquiry  into  the  causes,  entirely  confirmed  this  observation,  and  strongly 
attracted  public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  forests.  The  increased  prices  of  wood,  resulting  fh>m 
the  development  of  new  industries,  gave  further  importance  to  the  for- 
ests, and  created  a  demand  which  often  brought  this  material  from 
places  distant  from  those  where  it  was  used. 

From  this  period  legislation  became  frequent,  and,  in  most  of  the  can- 
tons laws  for  protection  and  management  were  enacted,  but  not  upon  a 
uniform  plan,  and  often  quite  short  of  the  real  wants  of  the  occasion. 
In  Schwytz  and  Zug,  no  regulations  were  made.  In  Appenzali,  Glaris, 
Uri,  Unterwald,  and  Basle-Cam pagne,  only  a  few  rules  were  estab- 
lished, but  without  a  personal  forestry  service.  In  the  other  cantons 
the  regulations  were  more  or  less  complete,  but  so  different  that  a  con- 
cise account  of  their  provisions  could  not  be  given.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  {systems  was  that  enacted  in  the  canton  of  Yaud.  In  fact,  it  had 
but  one  serious  fault,  which  was  in  the  (sections  relating  to  the  gather- 
ing of  leaves  and  litter  for  bedding  and  fertilizing.  Among  the  better 
class  of  forest  regulations  may  also  be  mentioned  those  established  in 
the  cantons  of  St.  Gall,  Orisons,  Tessin,  Laoerne,. Berne, Frey burg,  Ya- 
lais,  and  Boleure. 
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Hitherto  these  forestal  regulations  had  been  entirely  ander  the  anthor- 
ity  of  the  separate  cantons ;  bat  experience  showed  everv  year,  more 
and  more,  the  absolute  necessity  of  certain  general  regnlatious,  e^>e- 
ci^Jly  in  matters  relating  to  the  water  ^courses  and  forests,  for  protection. 
The  Swiss  Federal  Government,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1858,  decided  to 
cause  an  inspection  to  be  made  of  the  forests  upon  the  high  mountains, 
from  which  the  principal  water-courses  of  the  country  flow.  The  inquiry 
was  to  embrace  every  flEict  bearing  upon  fbrestal  economy,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  waters,  and  geological  conditions.*  From  a  report  made  in 
1861^  we  derive  the  following  facts : 

Total  area  of  the  country,  8,183^99  acres. 

Wooded  area,  general  average,  18.8  per  cent.* 

(The  least  proportion  is  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  where  it  is  but  6  per 
cent;  the  greatest  is  in  Schaffonsen,  where  it  is  36.1  per  cent.) 

Forests  owned  by  the  State,  and  by  communes  and  individuals  un- 
known, in  12  cantons.  But  in  most  of  the  remainder,  the  larger  piurt 
belongs  to  communes;  although  in  Geneva,  Thurgovia,  and  Zurich,  the 
larger  part  belongs  to  private  owners. 

Annual  production  as  actually  worked,  89,354,300  cubic  feet. 

Annual  normal  production,  118,374,000  cubic  feet. 

J^umber  of  families  (census  of  December,  1860)  537,728,  averaging 
4.8  persons  in  each. 

Consumption,  224  cubic  feet  per  fiBimily,  or  118,167,040  cubic  feet  per 
annum. 

Excess  of  consumption  over  production  31,884,130  in  21  cantons,  and 
3,071,390  less  in  4  cantons;  excess  of  consumption  for  the  whole 
country,  28,812,740  cubic  feet. 

Exportation,  12,431,000  cubic  feet ;  importation,  6,816,000  cubic  feet ; 
excess  of  exportation  over  importation,  5,615,000  cubic  feet 

Difference  between  production  and  consumption,  34,427.740. 

From .  these  data  it  appeared,  that  the  forests  suppliea  only  76  per 
cent  of  the  material  needed  for  consumption,  or,  if  other  combustibles 
were  included,  there  would  still  be  a  deficiency  of  4  per  cent  The 
commerce  in  woods  showing  a  balance  against  the  country  continued  to 
be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  forests,  and  from  year  to  year  tended 
to  constantly  increase  this  difference.  The  metallurgical  and  other  in- 
dustries were  also  continually  tending  to  create  a  greater  demand,  and 
already  in  some  cantons  this  inconvenience  was  gravely  felt 

Concerning  the  influence  of  woodlands  upon  the  water-courses,  and 
the  maintenance  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  the  report  above  noticed  re- 
marks as  follows : 

1.  The  irregular  condition  of  the  water-coarsea  which  Bwell,  diaoharge  rapidly,  and 
overflow  in  heavy  rains,  is  due  to  the  clearing  off  of  mountains^  espeoiauy  iu  steep 
slopes.  The  rains  rnn  off  snch  dennded  slopes  as  they  wonld  m>m  a  roof,  and  dis- 
charge themselves  qnickly  Into  the  nearest  streams.  The  rain  falling  npon  a  forest 
is  on  the  contrary  divided,  a  part  remaining  on  the  leaves,  is  evaporated,  or  coomb 

'  The  hydraulic  part  of  this  investigation  was  assigned  to  M.  Hartmann,  an  engi- 
neer of  Basle,  and  M.  Cnlmann,  of  Znrich ;  the  geological,  to  M.  Esoher  de  la  Lintb, 
and  the  forestal  to  Prof.  £.  Landoldt,  now  connected  with  the  Polyteofanio  Institution 
at  Znrich.  I'he  latter,  in  June,  1871,  made  a  report  to  the  Federal  Qovernment,  from 
which  many  of  the  facts  here  presented  were  derived.  {Sapport  au  Comeil  FSdiral  swr 
les  Forits  des  ffautea  MonUurnes  de  la  Suisse^  inapecUes  daus  les  ann6e9 1858, 1659,  and  1860. 
Laosanne,  1862,  p.  366.)  The  author  of  this  report  was  accompanied  in  each  canton 
by  a  forester  officially  employed  under  cantonal  authority,  except  in  those  that  had  no 
such  officers,  in  which  M.  Wietlisbaoh,  inspector  of  forests  at  Aaran,  performed  tills 
service. 

'In  adjoining  countries  this  proportion  was  stated  to  be  as  follows :  Austria,  39  per 
cent. ;  Southern  Qerroany,  S5  to  33;  Prussia,  29;  and  France,  16.  But  deducting  por- 
tions absolutely  sterile,  the  forests  of  Switzerland  occupied  about  S^  per  oeut^  of  laud 
capable  of  improvement. 
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slowlj  to  the  snrfiioe  and  filters  into  the  gtormAf  as  does  also  that  which  falls  directly 
npoD  the  soil  and  goes  to  feed  the  springs.  This  more  especially  takes  place  when 
the  forests  completely  cover  a  soil  that  is  mellow  and  ricn  in  hnmns.  It  is  diflScnlt 
to  explain  this  nnmerioally,  as  no  data  hare  been  collected,  but  the  statement  agrees 
peirfeotly  with  the  experiences  of  the  older  inhabitants  in  monntainons  regions,  and 
ilss  oorreotnesB  cannot  be  donbted.  The  canton  of  Appenzal,  however,  famishes 
records  showing  that  the  waters  of  the  Weisenbach  formerly  did  not  rise  at  Weisen- 
bad  after  great  storms  nntil  three  hoars  afterward,  yirbile  this  phenomenon  now  occurs 
half  an  hoar  after.  If  this  occurs  in  a  case  like  tnis,  where  the  upper  country  is  par- 
tially wooded,  itshonld  occur  in  much  greater  degree  in  oountries  that  are  entirely 
cleared. 

2.  The  fact  is  not  denied  that  brooks  and  rivers  carry  nowadays  a  larger  amount  of 
debris  than  formerly,  in  eonsequence  of  the  great  clear  cuttings  and  extensive  thiu- 
ninff  of  woods.  The  waters  flowing  rapidly,  carry  along  all  the  loose  earth,  and  wear 
ravines  that  extend  from  year  to  year.  The  bedsof  water^bn'rses  which  are  not  rocky 
are  worn  and  enlarged  by  the  force  of  the  waters  that  foil  iiir<Vtheir  valleys,  and  ofVen 
by  the  attrition  of  floating  wood.  The  waters  wash  off  upon  the  slopes  a  part  of  the 
fertile  soil,  forming  gulleys,  and  often  the  entire  slope  may  glide  to  the  bottom,  cover- 
ing with  its  d4fni9  a  large  part  of  the  valleys,  rendering  them  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion^ Many  oases  of  this  are  seen  in  all  valleys,  as  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Linth 
and  Seete,  the  south  dopes  on  the  Rhine,  all  the  valleys  in  the  southern  Alps,  and  in 
those  of  the  Beuss,  Aar,  and  Rhone.  In  the  more  southern  parts,  which  are  the  most 
cleared,  if  instead  of  gneiss  which  resists  this  action,  we  meet  with  shales  or  slates 
that  are  easily  worn  away,  the  devastation  becomes  so  great  that  the  inhabitants  have 
been  driven  from  the  country. 

3.  This  iiregnlar  flow  of  water,  and  damages  to  the  fertility  of  the  valleys,  In- 
crease daily*,  and  the  sad  effects  aoove  indicated  are  uniformly  caused  by  inconsider- 
ate clearings  on  the  mountains.  The  dShris  brought  in  by  the  streams  encumber  the 
main  channels,  in  which  the  deseent  may  not  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  being  carried 
down,  so  that  the  waters  are  forced  to  seek  new  beds ;  fertile  lands  are  buried,  and 
whole  valleys  are  transformed  into  desoliate  wastes  of  rocks  and  rubbish.  These  dis- 
asters not  only  affect  tbe  mountaineers,  but  likewise  those  dwelling  in  the  fertile  val- 
leys below,  whoso  estates  become  only  great  receptacles  for  the  deposit  of  these  trans- 
ported materials.  The  damages  to  the  lower  vallejs  consist  in  the  inundation  of  lands 
adjoinipg  the  streams,  and  injuries  to  the  banks,  and  these  overflows  cause  greater 
damages  as  the  channels  become  filled  up  so  that  the  waters  cannot  flow  freely.  The 
mountain  cantons  are  therefore  not  the  only  ones  interested  in  knowing  whether  we 
should  not  improve  our  forest  economies  not  only  in  the  mountain  regions,  but  through- 
out the  whole  country. 

We  have  only  too  many  examples  of  these  deplorable  results.  The  Rhine,  the 
Moeea,  and  all  the  streams  in  Tessin  that  fall  into  Lake  Maggioro,  and  in  particular 
the  Maggia,  the  Reuss,  the  Aar,  and  the  Emroe,  as  also  the  Rhone  and  other  streams  of 
less  extent,  demonstrate  this  fact  so  clearly  that  no  doubts  can  be  raised  as  to  the  cause 
and  manner  of  the  process.  The  lands  laid  waste  in  the  finest  valleys  of  Tessin,  in 
eonsequence  of  these  irregularities  in  the  water- courses,  form  nearly  half  of  the  whole  of 
the  valley  lands.  These  devastations  are  the  most  considerable  that  are  found  in 
Switzerland,  because  the  clearing  off  of  the  forest  began  earlier,  and  went  on  more 
rapidly,  than  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

4.  The  dikes  raised  at  great  expense,  along  the  banks  of  the  principal  water-courses, 
are  in  no  ease  a  success,  as  the  works  nave  been  almost  always  ruined  by  the  waters 
soon  after  being  finished.  This  was  not  because  of  defective  construction,  nor  imper- 
f^t  general  plan,  but  because  instead  of  undertaking  to  cure  the  evil  at  its  source  we 
have,  on  the  contrary,  gone  on  continually  clearing  off  the  forests,  and  have  taken  no 
care  fi>r  their  preservation.  The  works  nndertaken  in  the  lateral  valleys  have  failed, 
because  they  have  soon  filled  up  with  the  d^hris,  and  have  prevented  tlie  water  from 
clearing  out  its  bed.  The  reports  of  the  engineers  charged  with  the  hydraulic  part  of 
this  inquiry,  will  give  the  necessary  details. 

5.  The  manj  ]plaees  where  the  soil  becomes  unfertile,  as  well  on  the  mountains  as  in 
t«he  valleys,  diminish  materially  the  production,  and  change  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
These  changes  are  almost  entiiely  due  to  the  inconsiderate  clearing  off  of  forests.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  they  may  not  occur  in  some  degree  without  these  clearings,  but 
they  are  very  greatly  aggravated  by  this  cause. 

6.  The  clearing  off  of  mountains  arrests  the  development  of  industries,  and  renders 
the  introduction  of  those  that  require  wood  impossible,  because — 

a.  Most  industries  can  only  prosper  in  countries  where  they  can  easily  obtain  the 
fuel  that  they  need. 

h.  The  slight  security  which  the  banks  offdr,  renders  it  difficult  even  in  mountainous 
regions,  to  establish  mills  using  water-power. 

0.  We  cannot  use  water  as  a  motive  power  to  advantage,  even  on  the  plains,  where 
it  can  be  brought  from  the  mountains,  unless  we  have  lakes  as  reservoirs,  on  account 
of  the  irregularities  in  the  levels,  which  prevent  regular  operations. 
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Secwitif  to  the  eUmaU^pUoMnt  <ujfeot  of  His  oountrg, 

1.  Avalanches  have  become  more  freqnent  sIdcc  the  clearing  off  <^  forettB,  and  th^ 
now  occur  in  localities  where  they  formerly  seldom  happened.  They  endanger  the 
safety  of  honses  and  roads,  and  do  great  i^jnry  to  real  estate.  Beplantiog  along  their 
coarse  is  difficalt  or  qnite  impossiuley  and  the  prodnctive  power  of  the  soil  is  greatly 
reduced  or  wholly  rained  throngbout  the  track  they  have  made  in  passing,  or  where 
they  have  left  their  d^brU  of  rocks.  Clearings  in  the  npper  regions  of  the  forests  in- 
crease these  disasters,  and  favor  the  formation  of  avalanches  in  places  where  the  tim* 
ber  is  not  allowed  to  remain.  When  they  begin  to  form  at  great  elevations  thejr  are 
not  checked  until  they  have  acquired  a  great  impulsive  Ibrce,  and  when  this  is 
obtained  a  forest,  however  vigorous,  affords  no  obstruction. 

2.  The  fall  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  is  alike  dangerous  and  iojurious  to  the  soil, 
may  not  be  materially  increased  by  clearings,  but  becomes  more  iujurions  because  the 
debrU  which  had  formf^y  been  stopped  oy  the  woods  rolls  farther  down  until  it 
comes  to  rest  upon  valua^d  land,  and  sometimes  threatens  houses  and  roads. 

3.  Aqii«ou8  precipitations,  if  not  diminished  in  amount^  become  at  least  more  irreg- 
ular. The  raio,  instead  of  falling  gently,  soaking  sently  into  the  soil,  and  imparting 
fertility,  will  oftener  come  in  storms  because  we  have  too  much  reduced  the  amonnt 
of  forests,  which  serve  as  a  conductor  of  electricity  and  form  a  qnite  regular  reservoir 
of  moisture,  beside  checking  the  sarfSace-currents  of  the  air  and  wiurm  and  drying 
winds.  The  general  fertility  of  the  alpine  region  has  been  reduced  by  these  varioos 
causes.  Bashes  have  taken  the  place  oi  pastures,  and  changes  in  the  manner  of  nsing 
the  idpages  [vacant  lands  of  the  Alps]  have  extended  their  limit  farther  down.  We 
cannot  furnish  upon  these  points  numerical  statements,  but  the  complaints  raised  in  all 
parts,  and  the  opinion  of  intelligent  inhabitants  uijon  the  Alps,  give  to  this  observation 
a  den'ee  of  complete  certainty.  If  any  one  has  still  an^  doubts  upon  this  point,  a  sin- 
gle ^t  may  convince  them.  Many  pastures  are  now  insufficient  to  feed  the  cattle 
that  are  turned  upon  them  through  the  field  season,  although  fewer  head  are  kept,  and 
the  pastured  area  is  constantly  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  forests,  so  that  these 
pastures  are  gradually  approaching  the  valleys.  It  is  pretended  that  this  fact  is 
illusory,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  fine  meadows  and  pastures  of  the  canton  of 
Appenzall,  We  may,  on  the  other  hand,  point  to  the  torn  and  impoverished  moan- 
tains  of  Teasin,  and  to  the  decayed  pasturage  of  the  central  Alps,  and  should  remark 
that  the  pasture;*  of  Appenzall  do  not  belong  to  the  Alpine  region,  and  that  they  have 
a  good  location. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  in  the  absence  of  all  proofs  in  this  regard,  that  the 
climate  should  become  worse  from  external  physical  causes,  independent  of  man,  and 
to  which  he  could  oppose  no  resistance.  The  diminution  of  several  glaciers,  of  whioh 
the  increase  or  decrease  corresponds  with  cold  or  warm  years,  speaks  rather  against 
this  hypothesis  than  in  its  favor.  The  fertility  of  the  alpa^es  has  diminished ;  their 
upper  limit  has  been  lowered ;  the  forests  have  disappeared  in  the  npper  regions ;  the 
climatic  conditions  have  become  lees  favcnrable  to  vegetation ;  the  devastations  cauised 
by  the  waters,  and  by  avalanches  and  falling  rocks,  have  become  more  frequent  and 
considerable,  as  have  also  the  sliding  of  soil  upon  the  slopes,  and  the  accumulation  of 
dfiMs  in  the  valleys.  Such  is  the  long  list  of  calamities  due  to  man's  selfishness  and 
his  contempt  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  working  the  forests  in  a  heedless  manner,  and  de- 
stroying them  with  criminal  improvidence.  The  chastisement  for  this  we  already 
feel,  and  it  will  l>e  more  severely  felt  in  the  futare. 

5.  Many  countries  have  lost  by  the  clearing  off  of  their  forests  those  traits  which 
made  them  places  of  resort  on  account  of  their  beauty.  The  traveler  who  has  been  de- 
lighted with  the  view  of  the  beautiful  green  foliage  of  the  spring  or  summer,  or  with  the 
varied  tints  of  antumn,  will  ofteu  ol)serve  now,  in  these  same  places,  only  arid  slopes, 
torn  and  furrowed  with  ravines,  or  thinly  covered  here  and  there  with  scattered  tufts 
of  herbage,  which  scarcely  feed  the  cattle  that  are  pastured  upon  them,  or  overrun 
with  brambles,  broom,  and  rhododendrons.  He  will  see  only  stinted  briers  or  worth- 
less myrtles,  growing  among  the  bleached  trunks  which  bear  witness  to  the  splendor 
of  a  former  vegetation,  in  the  places  where  he  expected  to  meet  magnificent  forests  of 
fir  and  the  somber  shades  of  evergreens.  Instead  of  the  massive  woods  which  adorned 
the  crests  and  brows  of  the  mountains,  within  the  limits  of  tree-vegetation,  he  will 
often  see  only  meager  pastures  or  naked  rocks;  and  in  the  valleys  he  will  find  great 
masses  of  materials  rolled  from  above,  instead  of  the  meadows  which  formerly  adorned 
theui.  Such  are  the  contrasts  that  sadden  the  traveler  and  cause  a  painful  impres- 
sion, even  in  the  inhabitants  who  have  become  accustomed  little  by  little  to* these 
melancholy  changes. 

6.  The  forests  of  a  part  of  the  conntiy  that  we  occupy,  and  especially  in  l^essiu,  a 
region  so  rich  by  nature,  are  going  on  to  total  ruin,  if  we  do  not  prevent  it  by  an  im- 
provement in  their  management,  and  fix  a  limit  in  working  at  tne  amount  they  are 
able  to  yield.  It  will  happen  here  as  it  has  already  in  the  Karst,  in  lUyria,  formerly 
so  well  timbered,  or  in  the  r^ons  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  in  a  part  of  Italy,  aud 
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in  the  sonth  of  Franoe.  Bat  these  oouditions  may  prove  len  endurable  with  us, 
where  the  climate  is  rader  and  colder  than  in  thoee  conntriee.  The  cultivation  of  the 
soil  maj  become  imiKMslble,  the  population  considerably  diminished,  and  the  elevated 
parts  of  the  mountains  now  inhabited  may  become  altc^ether  desolate. 

The  active  efforts  of  the  Swiss  Forestry  Association  and  of  inteHi* 
gent  persons  tbronghoat  the  country  led,  some  years  later,  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  constitution,  wliioh  was  sanctioned  JLgfil  19, 1873, 
and  provided  as  follows : 

XXII.  The  Federal  Union  has  the  right  of  supervising  structures  for  the  protection 
of  water-courses,  and  of  the  forest  police  in  the  mountain  regions.  It  will  assist  in 
the  improvement  and  building  of  protective  structures  for  water-courses,  and  in  the 
planting  of  forests  at  their  sources.  It  will  enact  the  requisite  protective  regulations 
for  maintaining  these  works  and  the  forests  now  existinff. 

XXni.  The  Federal  Union  is  authorized  to  enact  regulations  for  governing  fisheries 
and  hunting,  and  make  particular  |>rovision  for  the  preservation  of  the  mountain 
game,  and  iubo  for  the  protection  of  birds  useful  to  land  and  forest  culture. 

This  change  did  not  contemplate  interference  with  the  laws  previously 
existing  in  the  several  cantons,  except  in  so  far  as  the  public  welfare  of  the 
country  might  require.  This  community  of  interests  has  at  length  led 
to  the  passage  of  the  following  important  law,  which  dates  from  March 
24, 1876,  and  fortns  a  new  era  in  the  forestal  history  of  this  country : 

FedenX  lots  nUMug  io  ike  Idgk  twrtManoe  of  ike  Ccn^tAeraUon  <mr  ihepolioe  of/oresta  in 

the  elewUed  regions, 

I.  QSMXRiX  PROVISIONS. 

Articlb  1.  The  confederation  will  exercise  high  surveillance  over  the  police  of 
forests  in  th^  sone  of  elevated  regions  in  Switzerland. 

Art.  2.  This  surveillance  will  extend — 

^1)  To  the  whole  territory  of  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Glaris,  Appensell, 
Grisons,  Tessin,  and  Yalais. 

(2)  To  the  mountainous  part  of  the  territory  in  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Lu- 
cerne, Sch  wy tz,  Zu  jr,  Freybur^,  St.  Gall,  and  V aud.  In  these  latter  cantons,  the  federal 
oouncil  will  fix,  in  concert  with  the  governments  interested,  the  limits  of  alpine  re- 
gions which  shall  be  placed  under  the  high  snrveiUanoe  of  tlie  confederation.  If  the 
federal  council  and  the  cantonal  government  cannot  agree  upon  the  subject  of  forestal 
limitation,  the  federal  assemblv  shall  decide. 

Art.  3.  Within  the  limits  of  the  fMtnl  forestal  zone,  aU  fbrest  protection  shaU  be 
under  the  hiffh  surveiUance  of  the  confederation. 

The  State  forests,  and  those  belonging  to  communes  and  corporations,  are  subject  to 
this  supervision,  the  same  as  if  other  means  for  protection  were  not  provided. 

The  articles  11, 14  (clauses  2,  3,  and  4),  15.  W,  and  27  (Nos.  2,  4,  8,  and  9),  of  the 
present  law.  are  only  applicable  to  forests  owned  by  individuals,  which  are  not  of  the 
character  or  forests  for  protection. 

Art.  4.  Forests  for  protection  are  those  which  by  reason  of  their  altitude,  or  of  their 
location  upon  steep  slopes,  culminating  points,  ridges,  mountain-brows,  or  projections, 
or  In  the  region  of  springs,  or  in  ravines,  or  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  rivers,  by 
reason  of  the  insnflScient  wooding  of  the  country  serve  as  a  protection  against  climatic 
influences,  or  injuries  frem  winds,  avalanches,  the  fall  of  stones  or  ice,  abrasions  or 
slidings  of  soil,  the  wearing  d'f  ravines  and  inundations. 

Art.  5.  The  cantons  shall,  within  two  years,  cause  a  determination  to  be  made  be- 
tween those  forests  which  are  a  protection  and  those  which  are  not.  This  operation 
shaU  be  submitted  for  examination  and  sanction  by  the  federal  council. 

Art.  6.  The  cantons  shall  issue  the  decrees  and  ordinances  necessary  to  carry  this  law 
iato  efiect,  and  shall  submit  a  copy  thereof  for  the  examination  and  sanction  of  the 
federal  council. 

The  federal  council  wiU  snpervise  their  application,  and  to  this  end  will  appoints 
finest  inspector,  to  whom  shall  be  fhmished  a  sufficient  number  of  assLstants. 

n.  UUITATION8  AND  PERSONAL  DUTISS  OF  THE  FOREST  SERVICE. 

Art.  7.  The  territorv  of  cantons  and  parts  of  cantons  indnded  in  the  federal  forest 
zone  shall  be  divided  into  cantonal  governments  fot  the  better  organization  of  the 
fi>iest  service. 

Art.  8.  For  the  execution  and  application  of  forest  laws,  the  cantons  AaII  appoint 
and  provide  for  the  necessary  number  of  foresters  sufllciently  educated  for  their  duties. 

Art.  9.  The  cantons  are  required  to  organize  under  a  course  of  sylviculture  such 
subordinate  employ^  quaUfled  for  these  duties  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
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in.  APRAKOEMBHTS  OONCSRNIMa    THE  PRTOBRYATION  OF  rORCfflB,  AKD    THB    OOKDI- 

TIONB  IMF08BD  UPOK  THEIR  OWNERS. 

Art.  10.  All  forests  placed  under  the  high  sorveillaDoe  of  the  coofederatioD  (Art.  3), 
shall  he  marked  oat  ivithin  a  period  of  five  years  at  most.  Whenever  a  massive  forest 
is  composed  of  parcels  belonging  to  different  owners,  it  will  be  safflcient  to  mark  its 
outer  limit  only. 

Art.  1 1.  Within  the  limits  that  may  b«^  fixed,  there  shall  be  no  dimination  tdikout 
permiision  of  the  cantonal  authoriiieSf  and  all  cnttings  and  clearings  that  may  be  here- 
after worked  shall  be  reforested,  unless  an  equivalent  area  of  other  land  not  in  forest 
is  planted. 

All  clearings  are  prohibited  under  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  Id  forests  of  protection ; 

i^)  Whenever  they  might  endanger  such  protecting  forests. 
Exceptions  may  be  made  from  these  rules  whenever  specially  authorised  by  the  fed- 
eral council. 

Art.  12.  All  actual  partitions  of  rights  of  property,  or  lights  of  usage  concerning 
forests  owned  by  the  state,  by  communes,  and  oy  corporations  are  forbidden,  unless  in 
exc'eptional  circumstances,  and  with  the  knowledffe  of  the  cantonal  government. 

Art.  13.  The  forests  belonging  to  communes  ana  corporations  shall  not  be  alienated 
without  permission  of  the  cantonal  government. 

Art.  14.  The  rights  of  range,  of  gathering  nuts,  and  all  other  rights  which  bear  upon 
protecting  forests  (Art.  4\  shall  oe  redeemed,  if  incompatible  with  the  objeot  for 
which  su^  forests  are  maintained.  This  redemption  shall  be  made  within  a  period  of 
ten  years  at  most. 

The  rights  of  usage  of  wood,  which  bear  upon  forests  subject  to'  the  high  surveiUaoee 
of  the  confederation,  shall  be  redeemed  out  of  the  proprietary  fund.  The  indemnity 
may  bo  paid  in  money,  or,if  circnmstances  prevent,  by  the  surrender  of  an  equivalent 
parcel  of  land  of  the  same  quality. 

The  cantonal  l^;islatures  shall  fix  the  mode  of  acquiring  these  franchises,  and  the 
proceedings  to  be  had  in  redeeming  the  rights  above  mentioned. 

The  forests  shall  not  be  burdened  with  new  servitudes  of  this  kind. 

Art.  15.  All  acts  done  contrary  to  articles  12, 13,  and  14  are  void. 

lY.  PROVISIONS  FOR  MANAaSMSNT— CREATION  OF  NEW  VORBSTB. 

Art.  16.  There  shall  be  prepared  a  plan  of  the  forests  owned  by*  the  State,  by  com- 
munes, and  by  corporations,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  properly  managed  and  their 
working  regulated.  The  annual  capacity  of  the  forest  shall  be  determined  and  founded 
upon  a  report  made.  This  shall  not  be  exceeded,  unless  by  aathorisation  of  the  can- 
tonal government. 

If  from  exceptional  circumstances  or  illicit  working  the  fixed  limit  be  surpassed,  the 
cuttings  for  the  following  years  shall  be  reduced  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

Art.  17.  In  forests  where  for  the  time  being  definite  plans  of  management  shall  not 
have  been  promulgated,  there  shall  be  prepared  a  ])rovisional  plan  of  working  to  fix 
the  limit  of  annual  capacity,  as  well  as  a  mode  of  utilizing  the  regeneration  and  culti- 
Tation  of  the  forests. 

Art.  18.  The  cantons  shall  be  allowed  to  regulate  the  working  of  forests  belonging 
to  individuals  within  the  limits  of  the  presentlaw. 

Art.  19.  The  cantonal  governments  are  required  to  take  the  measures  of  adminis- 
tration and  police  necessarv  to  secnre  the  preservation  of  protecting  forests  (Art.  4),  and 
to  realize  the  end  for  which  they  are  established. 

Art.  30.  The  incidental  usages  practiced  in  these  forests  which  tend  to  injure  good 
management,  such  as  the  range  of  large  or  small  cattle,  the  collection  of  nuts,  leaves, 
&c.,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  cantons,  or,  if  need  be,  suspended  or  suppressed.  Sach 
incidental  nsgges  as  are  admissible,  absolutely  or  conditionally,  shall  be  regulated  in 
the  interest  ofgood  management. 

Art.  21.  Such  land  as  might  be  used  for  establishing  important  forests  of  protection, 
in  the  sense  specified  in  Art.  4,  shall  be  planted  in  forest,  upon  demand  of  the  cantonal 
government  or  of  the  federal  conncil.  . 

The  canton  and  the  confederation  shall  contribute  to  the  cost  of  fint  planting,  and, 
if  the  federal  council  deems  it  nroper,  to  the  work  of  amelioration  that  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  course  of  the  next  four  years,  when  there  has  been  no  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietor.  \ 

^T.  22.  If  the  land  to  be  planted  with  forest  belongs  to  an  individual,  the  canton 
has  a  right  to  demand,  and  the  owner  is  held  to  give,  the  price  for  absolute  sale,  in 
accordance  with  the  federal  law  of  Ilay  1, 1850,  providing  for  the  extinguishment  of 
title  for  the  pnblic  use. 

y.  CONCBRNINO  FEDERAL  ST7B8IDIES. 

Art.  23.  The  confederatioL  will  assist  the  course  of  sylviculture  above  required,  in 
accordance  with  article  9,  and  organize  it  in  concert  with  the  cantons. 
Art.  24.  The  confederation  will  also  assist : 
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(L)  The  ereation  of  new  foresto.    (Artlcla8  31  »nd  SS.) 

(2.)  The  reboiiement  of  piotectiog  forests  (Article  4)  so  far — 

a.  As  they  may  be  of  groat  importaoce  as  a  security  against  aocidents  to  the  land; 
especisklly  if  they  are  in  co-relation  Trith  works  for  protection. 

0.  As  the  reboisement  may  present  great  difficulty  in  execution. 

Art.  85.  The  federal  council  will  fix  the  amount  of  subsidy,  takin||[  into  account  the 
amonnt  carried  to  the  budget,  within  the  maximum  and  minimum  limit  as  follows: 

(1.)  From  90  to  70  per  cent,  for  the  expense  of  creating  new  foreete.  (Article  24, 
No.  1.) 

(2.)  From  20  to  50  per  cent,  fbr  planting  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  No.  %  article  24.) 

These  subsidies  shall  not  be  granted  when  they  relate  to  forests  owned  by  the  State. 

The  federal  council  will  not  pay  these  subsidies  to  cantons  until  it  is  assured  by 
the  report  of  the  federal  inspector  of  forests  that  the  work  has  been  done'  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  prescribed,  and  that  the  calculation  of  cost  is  correct. 

Art.  26.  In  receiving  the  subsidy,  the  canton  engages  with  the  confederation  to  fake 
care  of  and  preserve  the  foresta  planted,  and  to  execute  the  improvements  that  may 
become  necessary. 

VI.    PENAL  REODLATIOKB. 

Art.  27.  Those  violating  t^e  regulations  embraced  in  the  present  law  shall  be  liable^ 
besides  damages,  to  the  following  fines : 

(1.)  For  not  defining  boundaries,  as  prescribed  in  article  10,  or  in  hindering  the  same, 
6  to  50  francs. 

(2.)  For  reducing  the  forest-area  without  permission  of  the  cantonal  authorities 
(article  11),  100  to  200  francs  per  hectare.  The  land  so  cleared  shall  be  replanted 
witiiin  one  year. 

(3.)  For  division  or  sale  of  forests  without  cantonal  authority  (articles  12  and  IS)^ 
10  to  100  francs  per  hectare. 

(4.)  Fur  constituting  new  servitudes  particle  14),  10  to  100  francs. 

(5.)  For  contravention  of  rules  prescnbed  for  definite  or  provisional  management,  if 
the  particular  fines  are  not  already  fixed  (articles  16  and  17),  20  to  300  francs. 

(6.)  For  unlawful  cuttincs  in  any  of  the  forests  submitted  to  the  high  surveillance 
of  the  confederation  (artietes  16, 17, 18,  and  19),  1  to  10  francs  per  cubic  meter  (aetaid 
measure). 

(7.)  For  non-observance  of  the  other  rules  contained  in  articles  19  and  20,  in  respect 
to  protecting  forests,  10  to  100  francs. 

TH.)  For  non-execution  of  planting  ordered  in  said  forests  (articles  11  and  21),  20  to 
100  francs  per  hectare. 

(9.)  For  incidental  workings  made  contrary  to  prohibition  or  to  the  terms  of  the 
present  law  (article  20)«  5  to  500  francs. 

The  icquiry  and  judgment  in  the  case  of  these  violations  of  law,  as  also  the  appli- 
cation of  the  fines,  is  l^fi  to  the  cantonal  authorities. 

Art.  28.  If  a  land«>owner  persists  in  ref  nsing  to  execate  the  work  prescribed,  it  ma^  be 
done  by  the  cantonal  government  at  his  expense. 

Art.  29.  The  cantons  shall  take  the  measures  necessary  In  tbe  case  of  forest- damages, 
fires,  injnries  from  winds,  damages  from  insects,  and  the  like.  They  shall  enforce  the 
penalties  which  they  establish. 

Vn.  TEMPORA.RT  AND  FINAL  REQULATIONS. 

Art.  30.  So  long  as  the  present  law  ma^  remain  not  fully  applied  in  certain  cantons, 
and  especially  until  the  officers  of  which  it  contemplates  the  employment  are  provided 
the  federal  council  undertakes,  according  to  its  ur^pncy,  to  watch  over  the  preservation 
and  management  of  the  forests  submitted  to  its  high  surveillance. 

The  cantons  interested  are  held  to  reimburse  the  extra  expenses  which  through  this 
eanse  mav  be  incnrred  bv  the  confederation. 

The  federal  council  will  fix,  for  each  canton  in  particular,  the  time  when  these  tem- 
porary regulations  shall  end.  Until  then,  the  requirements  of  cantonal  laws  concerning 
elearisff  shall  remain  in  force,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  federal  council. 

Art.  31.  The  federal  council  is  charged,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
law  of  June  17, 1874,  relating  to  the  popular  vote  upon  federal  laws  and  decrees,  to 
pablish  the  present  law.  and  to  fix  the  time  when  it  shall  take  effect. 

As  a  means  for  carrying  tbe^  above  law  more  effectaally  into  opera- 
tion,  a  regnlation  was  issued  September  8, 1876,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  granting  aid  for  the  holding  of  coursus  of 
instruction  in  the  different  cantons,  of  not  more  than  two  months  in 
each  year,  in  sessions  of  one  month  each.  The  instruction  given  at 
these  gatherings,  which  are  designed  for  young  men  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  ^ge,  is  to  be  almost  wholly  practiccUy  no  time  being  spent  upon 
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theories  beyoDd  the  limit  necessary  for  anderstanding  the  execation  of 
practical  labors. 
The  coarse  is  to  embrace  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Forestrsnryeys ;  the  marking  oat  of  woodlands ;  moaaarement  and  calcolation  of 
small  areas,  as  also  of  the  tmnks  of  trees,  linear  distances,  &e. :  estimation  of  sini^le 
trees  and  parcels  of  forest,  as  to  qnantity  and  valoe ;  making  ot  forest-roads ;  meana 
of  shielding  forests  against  avalanches  and  smaller  slides. 

2.  Study  of  the  kinds  of  wood  and  of  injnrioas  herbs  that  shonld  be  known  by  sab- 
foresters. 

3.  Elementary  stndy  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  relations  between  diffsrent  kinds,  and  of 
the  nature  of  different  tracts  of  land. 

4.  Indispensable  ideas  of  olimatologv  and  meteorology. 

5.  Caltlvation  and  management  of  foreets. 

6.  The  information  most  important  to  sabforesters  conoemlDg  the  working  of 
forests,  forest-police  and  protection,  and  book-keeping. 

7.  The  nomber  of  pupiia  shall  not  exceed  thirty. 

The  applicants  must  be  ezamlued  in  the  primary  atndies  as  taught  in 
the  best  schools,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  conrse,  and  if  approved,  a  certifi- 
cate is  given.  The  instractors  are  appointed  by  the  cantons,  sabject 
to  approval  of  the  central  authority,  and  their  pay  is  provided  for  out 
of  the  general  treasury. 

Under  regnlations  of  the  same  date,  the  mode  of  making  application 
for  the  establishment  of  new  forests,  and  for  planting  forests  ^r  protec- 
tion, is  defined.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
place,  names  of  proprietors  interested,  an  indication  of  the  kind  and 
extent  of  the  work  desired,  and  other  details  sufficient  to  enable  the 
central  authority  to  understand  the  case.  Tbo  federal  government 
grants  aid  for  reboisement  and  works  of  defense,  which  is  paid  only 
after  completion,  but  it  will  not  entertain  claims  exceeding  first  esti- 
mates. The  cantons,  on  receiving  this  subsidy,  engage  on  their  part  to 
carefully  protect  the  work  done,  and  to  execute  such  works  of  repair  or 
improvement  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  made  in  April,  1874 
(p.  52),  shows  that  labors  of  improvement  and  reboisement  had  been 
carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  in  the  canton  of  Orisons. 

In  the  case  of  planting  for  protection,  however,  the  attempts  made  in 
most  localities  were  as  yet  too  timid  and  incomplete,  as  compared  with 
strictest  necessity,  to  justify  hopes  of  notable  success,  and  in  places 
where  there  was  the  most  urgent  need  nothing  had  been  done. 

ITALY. 

Recent  law  for  reboisement. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1877,  a  law  took  effect  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
for  regulating  the  planting  or  clearing  of  woodlands,  where  the  public 
welfare  required,  and  for  relieving  such  lands  from  servitudes  and  rights 
of  usage  where  the  exercise  of  these  rights  interferred  with  the  princi- 
pal object  sought  to  be  attained.  The  &ct  is  recognized  in  that  country, 
as  elsewhere,  that  forests  in  mountainous  regions  have  suffered  gre^itly 
from  abuse  of  pasturage,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  energetic  meas- 
ures provided  in  this  would  rescue  the  country  from  the  evils  that  might 
attend  the  wasting  of  forests,  where  their  presence  was  necessary,  as  in 
cases  mentioned  in  the  the  first  articles  of  this  law. 

Title  I. — Concerning  the  lands  submitted  to  forest-regulations. 

AsTiOLB  1. — ^The  following  lands  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  law,  as  subject  to  forest-regulation,  vis :  Forests  and  lands 
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cleared  of  woods  on  the  tops  and  slopes  of  moantains  to  the  apper  limit 
of  the  chestnut  zone,  and  which,  from  their  nature  and  location,  might 
occasion  injury,  slides,  erosions,  avalanches,  Ac,  or  that  might  modify 
the  water-courses,  and  alter  the  consistence  of  the  soil,  or  local  hygienic 
conditions. 

Abt.  2.  The  submission,  by  reason  of  public  health,  shall  not  be  im- 
posed, excepting  in  woods  actually  existing,  and  according  to  advice 
agreed  upon  by  the  communal  or  prorincial  council  interested,  and  by 
the  provincial  sanitary  council. 

In  all  cases,  in  the  provinces  where  the  woods  are  not  subject,  under 
existing  laws,  to  restrictions  having  reference  to  the  public  health  the 
commune  or  province  claiming  the  application  of  these  restrictions  should 
properly  indemnify  the  proprietors. 

Abt.  3.  The  terms  of  the  present  law  shall  not  apply  to  lands  suffi- 
ciently protected,  or  held  by  dikes,  nor  to  those  cultivated  in  vines, 
olives,  and  other  arborescent  plants  or  fruits* 

Abt.  4.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  off  the  wood  or  to  clear  the  lands  specified 
in  article  1,  notwithstanding  which,  authority  for  bringing  under  cultiva- 
tion shall  be  granted  in  case  the  proprietor  shall  employ  effectual  means 
approved  by  the  forest  committee,  and  by  the  provincial  sanitary  conn- 
ciU  for  preventing  all  damages  that  might  happen. 

f'orest-culture  and  the  cutting  of  woods  shall  not  require  previous 
authorization,  provided  that  the  proprietors  conform  themselves  to  the 
rules  established  by  each  forest-committee.  These  rules  shall  have  for 
their  object  the  maintenance  of  the  soil,  the  reproduction  of  forests,  and 
their  preservation  in  cases  where  the  public  health  is  concerned. 

Art.  5.  There  is  established  in  each  province  a  committee  composed 
of  the  prefect  of  the  province  (who  shall  act  as  president),  the  inspector, 
or,  in  his  absence,  a  subinspector  of  forests,  an  engineer,  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  and  three  members 
elected  by  the  provincial  council.  The  council  of  each  commune  in  the 
province  shall  nominate  a  member,  who  shall  take  part  with  a  vote  in 
the  labors  of  the  committee,  but  only  in  what  concerns  the  territory  of 
the  commune#irhich  he  represents. 

The  engineer  appointed  by  the  ministry,  and  the  members  elected  to 
the  committee,  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  but  they  shall  always 
be  re-eligible. 

Abt.  6.  Within  six  months  after  the  publication  of  the  present  law, 
the  forest-insi^eetors  shall  prepare  and  present  to  the  forest  committee  a 
distinct  st-atement  for  each  commune  of  the  woods  and  lands  subject  to 
the  terms  of  forest  laws  actually  in  force,  and  which  ought  to  be  freed 
from  the  conditions  imposed  under  the  present  law. 

The  committees  after  being  assured,  if  necessary,  of  th^  conditions  of 
the  case,  and  bearing  the  sanitary  pro\incial  council,  as  in  cases  provided 
for  by  the  second  paragraph  of  article  1,  shall  decide  within  six  months 
upon  the  propositions,  and  within  this  time  publish  them  in  all  the 
communes  of  the  province.  The  clearing  of  forest  servitudes  becomes 
absolute  fifteen  days  after  the  publication  of  these  tables. 

Abt.  7.  Upon  the  proposal  of  the  forest  administration  of  communes 
and  provinces,  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  ascertain  concerning 
the  lands  that  may  be  found  within  the  conditions  provided  in  article 
1  of  the  present  law  in  whatever  relates  to  water-courses  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  soil,  and  as  to  such  as  should  not  be  subjected  to  these 
regulations.  After  this  determination  the  committee  shall  take  action 
upon  the  proposition.    The  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  pro- 
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ceedings  mentioned  in  the  present  article  Bball  be  charged  to  the  state 
acconnt. 

Abt.  8.  The  forest  administration  shall,  as  soon  as  these  decisions 
are  made,  publish  in  each  commnue  of  the  province  tables  of  the 
woods  and  lands  placed  nnder  these  regulations.  Within  two  years  after 
this  publication  those  interested  may  apply  to  the  committee  to  ask  for 
their  release.  The  committee  shall  ascertain  by  an  examination  of  the 
places,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  request.  Ttke  cost  of  ascertaining 
shall  be  paid  by  those  interested. 

Abt.  9.  Wben^inconsequenceof worksof conservationorrepairdeemed 
sufficient  for  this  end,  or  ft^m  any  other  reason,  the  causes  for  which 
a  tract  of  land  have  been  submitted  to  the  operation  of  this  law  have 
ceased,  the  committee,  either  upon  ite  own  accord,  or  upon  a  request  of 
interested  parties,  shall  decide  after  due  investigation  upon  clearing  it 
from  these  restrictive  regulations. 

^BT.  10.  All  persons  interested  shall  have  a  right  to  appeal  fh>m  the 
decisions  of  the  committee  to  the  council  of  state,  who  shall  deeide  after 
hearing  the  observations  of  the  forest  council,  and  if  necessary  those  of 
the  councils  of  public  works  and  of  health. 

Title  IL^Seboisement 

Abt.  11.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Oommerce,  the 
provinces  and  the  communes,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  soil, 
and  of  regulating  water-courses,  may  either  jointly,  or  without  consult- 
ing the  others,  undertake  the  reboisement  of  lands  submitted  to  regu- 
lation. 

The  direction  of  works  of  reboisement  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
the  government,  the  provinces,  or  the  communes,  is  intrusted  to  the 
forest  committee.  A  section  in  the  appropriations  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  shall  provide  for  the  cost  of 
reboisement  made  on  state  account. 

Abt.  12.  The  State,  the  provinces,  and  the  communes  are  authorized 
to  proceed  according  to  modes  established  by  existing  la^  for  the  set- 
ting apart,  upon  the  ground  of  public  utility,  the  lands  above  mentioned. 

The  proprietor,  on  his  part,  shall  hare  the  right  of  cultivating  in  a 
manner  that  may  satisfy  the  object  of  the  present  law  the  land  desig- 
nated as  under  regulation,  provided  that  he  makes  a  declaration  before 
the  beginning  of  his  labors  that  he  will  undertake  them  within  six 
months^  and  that  he  will  finish  them  within  the  time  that  may  be  fixed 
by  the  ibrest  committee. 

The  forest  administration  shall  be  authorized,  under  appropriations 
made  for  this  object,  to  acquire  vacant  lands,  either  for  Teboisement  or 
for  sale,  when  the  purchaser  will  take  charge  of  reboisement. 

Abt.  13.  The  proprietors  of  lands  submitted  to  forest  obligation  may 
form  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  replanting  their  lands,  and  for  their 
preservation,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  rights.  The  formation  of 
these  companies  may  also  be  ordered  by  judicial  authority,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  those  interested,  when  needed  for  the  maintenance 
and  defense  of  their  common  rights.  The  dissenting  owners  may  firee 
themselves  from  this  obligation,  by  ceding  their  lands  to  the  company  at 
an  estimated  price,  and  in  this  eaee  the  latter  are  bound  to  purchase 
them. 

Abt.  14.  When  the  matter  relates  simply  to  the  work  of  reboisement, 
the  company  shall  have  a  right  to  proceed  accordingto  the  method  laid 
down  by  the  law  to  the  setting  apart  of  the  lands  within  the  limits  desig- 
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nated  for  reboisement,  although  the  owners  of  land  have  refused  or  do 
refase  to  take  part  in  the  company,  unless  proof  is  obtained  that  forest- 
culture  cannot  be  done  without  the  aid  of  those  dissenting,  or  of  those 
who  are  to  be  benefited  by  this  cultivation.  (This  right  of  setting  lands 
apart,  however,  shall  not  be  exercised  except  in  oases  where  those  act- 
ing own  at  least  foor-fifths  of  the  lands  embraced  within  the  limits  to  be 
planted. 

Art.  15.  The  provisions  of  articles  3,  4, 5,  6,  and  7  of  the  law  of  May 
29, 1873  (No.  1387,  series  11),  shall  apply  to  companies  formed  under 
article  14  of  this  law. 

Gl^iTLE  III. — Penal  pramsi&ns  amd  forest-poliee  regulatwM* 

Abt.  16.  The  proprietor  who  shall  clear  or  cut  off  wood,  or  who,  having 
cleared  and  cut  off  in  violation  of  law,  shall  continue  to  cultivate  a  piece 
of  land  submitted  to  these  regulations,  or  who  shall  not  execute  the 
labors  mentioned  in  article  4,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding 
250  liras  per  hectare,  and  he  shall  be  obliged  to  have  his  laud  replanted 
within  six  months  after  rendering  of  judgment. 

Abt.  17.  If  the  land  is  not  within  six  months  after  sentence  suffi- 
ciently prepared  for  sowing  or  replanting,  or  if  the  labors  mentioned  in 
article  4  are  not  executed,  the  prefect  of  the  province  shall  cause  a 
plan  of  the  necessary  works  to  be  prepared  by  a  forest  agent.  Within 
a  month  after  notice  of  this  proceeding  the  delinquent  shall  deposit  with 
the  clerk  of  the  prefectory  a  sum  equal  to  estimated  expense,  and  the 
forest  committee  shall  cause  the  works  to  be  directly  done.  If  this  de- 
posit is  not  made,  or  if  the  estimated  cost  is  not  sufficient,  a  recovery 
may  be  had  of  the  sum  due,  upon  an  order  of  the  prefect,  according  to 
the  rules  established  for  the  recovery  of  direct  assessments. 

Abt.  18.  The  private  owners  of  woods  submitted  to  these  forest 
restrictions,  who  shall  violate  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  forest  com- 
mittee mentioned  in  article  4,  shall  be  punished  by  a  dne  of  double  or 
quadruple  the  value  of  Uie  wood  cut,  or  of  the  damage  done. 

Abt.  19.  Administrators  of  official  trusts  shall  incur  the  highest  pen- 
alty named  when  they  render  themselves  liable  bgr  intentional  violation 
of  the  preceding  article,  and  will  be  further  liable  to  the  penalties  that 
they  would  have  incurred  had  they  committed  these  acts  for  tilieir  per- 
sonal gain. 

Abt.  20.  Transgressions  mentioned  in  articles  16  and  18,  committed 
by  persons  other  than  proprietors  or  public  officers,  shall  be  punished 
not  only  by  the  penalties  specified  in  these  articles,  but  idso  by  personal 
punishment  inflicted  under  the  general  penal  laws  when  these  acts  con* 
stitute  a  crime  within  the  meaning  of  these  laws.  The  fines  for  offenses 
mentioned  in  article  16  shall  not  be  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  greatest, 
and  for  other  offenses  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  damage  done  to 
contractors  of  cuttings,  or  those  hiring  pasturage,  and  generally  to 
those  who  had  the  right  of  the  use  of  the  woods.  The  fine  shall  not  be 
less  than  sextuple  of  the  damage  in  the  nurseries  and  sowings  done  l)y 
the  forest  administration. 

Abt.  21.  The  valuation  of  wood  cut  and  of  damage  done  shall  be 
made  by  the  forest  agents  under  rules  that  shall  be  prepared  for  gen* 
eral  regulation  in  the  execution  of  the  present  law.  The  parties  inter* 
ested  may  be  heard  upon  the  estimate  of  the  forest  agents  before  the 
judicial  authorities.  Beside  the  penalties  provided  in  the  preceding 
article,  the  judgment  may  order  the  payment  of  damages  to  t^e  benefit 
of  parties  to  whom  they  may  be  due. 
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Abt.  22.  If  from  any  oanse  Vbatever  the  penalties  provided  for  ander 
the  present  law  shall  come  within  the  sphere  of  existing  general  penal 
laws,  and  if  the  penalties  decreed  by  these  laws  are  more  severe,  the 
latter  shall  be  applied  without  abatement  in  the  least  degree,  save  only 
as.regards  the  provisions  of  article  20. 

Abt.  23.  The  i)ecnniary  fine  established  by  the  present  law  shall,  in 
case  payment  is  not  made,  be  changed  to  imprisonment  or  arrest,  ac- 
cording to  its  importance,  and  within  limits  established  by  the  penal 
code. 

Abt.  24.  The  forest  committee  shall  propose  in  each  province  the 
necessary  forestal  police  regulations.  These  shall  be  approved  by  the 
provincial  council^  and  validity  will  be  given  by  the  ministry  of  agri- 
culture,  industry,  and  commerce,  whatever  they  may  be.  After  a  hear- 
ing, the  council  of  state  may  annul  such  portions  as  are  contrary  to  the 
object  and  to  the  arrangements  of  the  present  law,  or  to  general  regu- 
lations. 

Abt.  25.  The  violation  of  rules  of  the  forest  police  shall  be  punished 
in  such  manner  as  the  penal  laws  provide. 

TITLE  lY,— Forest  administration. 

Abt.  26.  The  pay  of  ofiScers  and  forest  guards  shall  be  borne  by  the 
State.  Expenses  relating  to  the  personal  support  of  the  guards  shall  be 
two-thirds  at  the  cost  of  the  communes  and  one-third  at  the  cost  of  the 
province.  The  provincial  council,  upon  the  advice  of  the  forest  com- 
mittee, shall  determine  the  amount  of  pay,  the  number  of  guards,  and 
the  division  of  the  expenses. 

Abt.  27.  Forest  guards  shall  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  those 
of  the  customs,  so  far  as  relates  to  article  18  of  the  law  of  May  13, 
1862. 

Abt.  28.  Forest  agents  shall  be  deemed  officers  of  the  judicial  police, 
conformably  with  the  rules  of  the  code  of  penal  procedure,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  laws. 

TITLE  Y.— Of  rights  of  usage. 

Abt.  29.  No  rights  of  usage  should  be  granted,  beyond  the  terms  of 
article  521  of  the  civil  code,  upon  the  lands  mentioned  in  article  1  of 
the  present  law. 

Abt.  30.  All  those  who  claim  to  have  rights  of  pasturage  or  other 
rights  of  usage,  upon  lands  submitted  to  regnlation  by  virtue  of  the 
terms  of  the  present  law,  should  make,  within  two  years  after  its  pub- 
lication, a  declaration  setting  forth  their  title,  or  their  means  of  justifi- 
cation, to  the  secretary  of  the  civil  and  correctional  tribunal  in  the  dis- 
trict within  which  the  properties  burdened  with  these  rights  is  located. 
This  declaration  should  be  given  to  the  communal  secretary,  who  will 
forward  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  tribunal.  At  the  end  of  the  time  above 
indicated,  the  owner  of  the  property  should  prevent,  by  legal  means,  the 
exercise  of  this  right  by  those  who  have  not  made  this  declaration. 
Within  the  six  months  following  the  day  when  this  prohibition  is  made, 
the  user  has  the  right  of  filing  his  declaration,  upon  paying  a  fine  of 
from  5  to  25  liras.  When  this  time  is  elapsed,  those  who  have  made 
their  declaration  may  exercise  their  lights,  while  the  rest  shall  be  de- 
prived of  all  rights. 

Abt.  31.  Upon  citations  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  more  diligent 
parties,  the  civil  and  correctional  tribunal  shall  pi^oceed  in  a  summary 
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way  to  jadge,  eavlng  right  of  appeal,  npon  the  reality  of  the  rights 
claimed,  and  if  affirmed,  they  shall  fix  their  nature  and  limits. 

Abt.  32.  If  these  rights  of  usage  are  exercised  or  held  by  the  entije 
oommnne  or  by  parts  of  a  commane,  these  commanes  or  parts  of  com- 
manes  shall  be  represented  in  the  proceedings  that  may  be  had  before 
the  judges  by  the  officers  of  these  administrations. 

In  these  cases  the  declarations  prescribed  by  article  30  are  to  be  made 
by  the  latter.  The  privilege  of  having  his  own  rights  represented  is  re- 
served to  each  user.  In  case  of  tardy  declaration,  the  officers  of  the 
commune  shall  be  personally  answerable  for  the  damage  caused  to  those 
whose  interests  they  represent. 

ABT.  33.  The  State  (except  as  to  the  terms  of  the  law  of  November 
1, 1875,  No.  2794,  second  series)  communes,  and  other  corporate  bodies, 
as  well  as  individuals,  may  clear  their  woods  and  other  lands  fit>m  rights 
of  usage  mentioned  in  article  29  and  following. 

Abt.  34.  By  means  of  conferences  had  with  the  parties  interested, 
the  clearing  of  these  rights  shall  be  accomplished  by  allowing  in  fall 
payment  to  those  holding  them  a  value  equal  to  that  of  the  right  sup- 
pressed, or  a  payment  of  the  amount  in  money. 

In  case  the  use  of  pasturage  or  of  other  rights  of  nsage  are  recog- 
nized as  wholly  or  in  part  necessary  to  a  population,  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  after  hearing  the  communal  coun- 
cil, the  forest  committee,  and  the  council  of  state,  may  suspend  for  such 
a  time  as  it  may  deem  necessary  the  right  of  suppression,  but  it  shall 
regulate  the  exercise  of  these  rights  thus  continued. 

Abt.  35.  Bequests  in  these  proceedings  should  be  addressed  to  the 
prefect,  who,  after  hearing  the  forest  committee,  shall  endeavor  to  con- 
ciliate the  parties  interested,  but  failing  in  this,  it  shall  be  referred  to 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  who  shall  proceed  in  summary  manner. 

J^anritary  pratisians. 

Abt.  36.  In  those  provinces  where  there  is  no  forest  law,  the  terms  of 
article  7  of  the  present  law  shall  be  applicable  as  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment shall  have  obtained  information  by  reports  firom  provincial  and 
communal  authorities. 

Abt.  37.  The  prohibition  against  clearing  shall  not  apply  to  lands 
comprised  within  the  zone  above  the  chestnut,  where  they  are  already 
under  cultivation,  except  as  article  7  applies. 

Abt.  38.  The  forest  committee  established  by  the  present  law  will 
take  the  place  of  the  commission  mentioned  in  article  2  of  the  law  of 
July  4, 1874  (No.  2011,  second  series). 

Abt.  39.  Begulations  to  be  made— the  council  of  state  being  heard^ 
shall  fix  the  rules  t&  be  followed,  as  instructions  for  claims,  and  pro- 
viding for  all  other  concerns  that  relate  to  the  execution  of  the  present 
law. 


TIMBBft  EBBOUROES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

OENSUB  STATISTICS  OF  FORESTS  AND  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

1.  Oeneral  remarks. 

The  oQly  meaDS  hitherto  existing  for  determiuing  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber-lands within  the  United  States,  and  the  principal  facts  concerning 
the  manufacture  of  articles  whoUy  or  partially  of  wood,  has  been  the 
nationtU  ceusus.  In  some  of  the  States,  however,  a  oensos  is  taken, 
generally,  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  and  alternating  with  the  decennial 
census  of  the  general  government,  and  several  of  these  afiford  more  de- 
tailed iuformation.  ^though  these  enumerations  involve  errors  in 
particular  cases,  an  excess  in  one  iustance  may  sometimes  be  reduced 
by  an  omission  or  an  underestimate  in  another.  These  errors  may  be 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  uniform  in  their  character,  and  not  necessa- 
rily greater  at  one  period  of  time  or  in  one  State  or  section  of  country 
than  another.  The  statistics  of  the  census  are  for  general  purposes 
comparable  with  one  another,  when  taken  under  uniform  instructions, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  near  the  truth,  the  general  tend- 
ency, however,  being  always  to  under-estimate,  rather  than  to  exceed. 

In  many  instances  the  inquiries  of  the  enumerators  are  suspected  as 
intended  to  form  a  basis  of  taxation,  and  many  facts  may  escape  record 
altogether,  while  the  motives  for  exaggeration  could  seldom  exist. 

We  will  present  the  general  results  relating  to  forest-products  and 
industries  depending  upon  them,  in  the  order  of  time,  and  as  concisely 
as  appears  practicable. 

* 
2.  Attempts  to  report  statistics  of  industries  in  1810  and  1820. 

1810. — ^The  first  attempt  to  collect  these  statistics  by  the  census,  was 
in  1810,  when  under  an  amendatory  act  passed  May  1, 1810,  the  mar- 
shals were  instructed  to  procure  such  statistical  information  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  direct.  The  returns  were  meager  and 
not  comparable,  except  from  Pennsylvania,  where  the  returns  from  saw- 
mills were  reported  with  ajiparent  fullness.  This  interesting  statement 
is  given  in  connection  with  our  notice  of  that  State. 

1820. — ^The  census  of  1820  undertook  in  a  very  careless  way,  to  report 
manufactures,  but  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  summarize  by  States, 
and  the  item  of  lumber  was  but  seldom  reported  from  counties.  This 
failure  apparently  diaeouraged  any  attempt  at  procuring  industrial  sta- 
tistics in  1830. 

3.  Census  of  1840. 

The  census  of  1840  obtained  statistics  of  the  lumber  trade  as  a  branch 
of  commerce  and  as  a  manufacture.  These,  as  returned  by  States^ 
were  as  follows : 
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(a.)  Lumber  yards  and  trade,  1840. 


States  and  Tenltoriee. 


AlalMuna 

Arkaneae 

ComieoCioat 

Delaware 

IHatrlct  of  Columbia 
Florida  (Territory) . . 

Georeia 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Iowa  (Territory) . . .  . 

Kentaoky 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

SCai^land 

Haflsadiasetta 

•M^Ahig^ff , 


I4 

as 


9 
9 

57 

11 

16 
96 
39 
S7 
3 
95 

191 
68 
48 

137 
15 


i 

V 

w 


$1,800 

12,290 

438,425 

83,980 

140^000 

64,050 

75,730 

93,350 

90.374 

16,900 

105^925 

960,045 

905,850 

307,300 

1,099,360 

45.600 


"8 

I 


73 

963 

583 

140 

49 

92 

449 

405 

767 

99 

571 

597 

9,068 

1,330 

3.439 

319 


States  and  Territories. 


IDssissippi 

Miseoari 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  CaroliDa 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisoonsin  (Territory) 

Total 


.S«0 

0  " 


11 
45 

9 
86 

414 
SO 
78 

984 
41 
14 
9 
14 
41 
14 


1,793 


3 

a 

3 
"A 
S* 


1139,175 

318,029 

29,000 

410,570 

9,604,170 

46,000 

373,968 

9,241,040 

954.900 

100,000 

6,700 

45,506 

113,210 

21,180 


$0,848,30^ 


I 


345 
626 
1,2^ 
9,599 
439 
9l89i 
5,064 


1,057 
1,126 

391 
1,454 

133 


35,963 


(b)  Praducta  o/thefmtat,  1640. 


Statee  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

.Conneotlcat 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . 
Florida  (Territory)  ... 

Georjcia 

lUinoto : 

Indiana 

Iowa  (Territory) 

Kentucky 

lionisiana 

Haine 

Mainland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jf^rsey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina........ 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

VifKinla 

Wisconsin  (Territory) 


Total 


I 


M  Pi* 


$169, 

176, 

147. 

5^ 


008 
617 
841 
569 


114, 
903, 
490, 
50, 
130, 

««. 

1.808, 
996, 
344, 
309, 
199, 
70, 
433, 
271. 

3,801. 
506, 
969, 

1.150. 

44, 

S37, 

«n, 

346, 
538; 
909; 


346 
050 


701 
990 
329 
106 
683 
977 
845 
395 
794 
355 
917 
591 
309 
766 
821 
990 
455 
684 
606 
939 
099 
939 


19;  94^  507 


197 
34 


153 


95 

700 

9,933 


9,948 
356 


9;  900 

402 

903,451 

5,631 

1,505 


735 
8,336 


9,600 
1 


619, 106 


It 

11 

Tons  of 
pearl 

II 

9 


9001 


6 
145 


113| 
9 
7,6131 


6,809i 
963 


1 

71»i 


15,9351 


f3,585 
37,047 
19,760 


7,004 
9,998 

39,419 
990,883 

93,504 

17,860 

1.179 

6.097 

9,597 

60 

54.939 

3.389 

373.191 

9,993 

20,000 

15,556 
3,196 

37,918 
9,571 


1,925 

2,609 

1,750 

93,214 

124,776 


1,065^869 


"31 

ill 

ill 


•4,981 
3,805 

13, 974 
7,557 


15«^ 
6,76a 
9,909 


34,510 


S9;27i 

11,690 

31,669 

6,483 

6,873 

4,015 

1.929 

65.075 

143,339 

46.040 

15,206 

14,907 

155 

9.247 

1.635 

9.500 

49.654 

3,569 


526,580 


S 

la 


84 
343 
190 


6 
291 
368 
799 
67 
508 
54 

9,899 
115 
174 
320 
193 

1,134 
553 
446 

4,664 

9,694 
396 

1,988 

50 

908 

989 

393 

9,918 
593 


92,043 


The  censQS  of  1840  reported  8,229  tactieries,  emplo.yiog  tfae  labor  of 
26,018  men  and  $15,650,929  in  capital.  They  produced  3,463,611  sides  of 
sole-leather  and  3,781,868  sides  of  upper  leather,  and,  on  a  rough  esti- 
mate, used  at  least  half  a  million  cords  of  bark.  Among  the  industries 
cousuming  large  amounts  of  timber  and  lumber,  we  find  ships  and  ves- 
sels worth  97,016,094,  and  furniture  worth  $7,555,405,  as  made  during 

26  F 
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the  year  reported,  the  latter  employing  18,003  men  and  $6,989,971  in 
capital.  There  were  8,429  houses  bnilt  within  ^he  year  of  brick  and 
stone  and  45,684  of  wood,  employing  the  labor  of  85,501  men  and  capi- 
tal to  the  amonnt  of  $41,917,401. 

4.— Census  returns  of  1860, 1860,  and  1870. 

As  these  census  enumerations  were  all  made  under  the  same  act,  and 
by  agents  under  nearly  similar  instructions,  they  may  be  shown  some- 
what in  connection. 

Area  of  forest  land. — ^Before  1870,  agricultural  land  was  simply  re- 
ported as  **  improved  "  or  ^'  unimproved,"  the  latter  term  being  altogether 
indefinite  in  its  meaning,  and  alike  including  woodlands,  prairies,  and 
marshes.  In  1870,  an  attempt  was  first  made  to  separate  this  uncertain 
class  into  ^^  woodlands''  and  ^^  unimproved,  not  woodlands,"  but  as  lands 
not  in  farms  were  not  included  in  the  enumeration,  and  as  the  returns 
from  some  districts  were  very  imperfectly  made  in  this  respect,  the  re- 
sult is  far  from  being  reliable. 

We  preisent  the  general  result  by  groups  of  States  in  the  following 
table,  and  a  comparison  of  the  total  area  as  reported  by  the  census, 
with  the  areas  of  the  States  as  generally  allowed  in  geographical  me- 
moirs. 

5. — Cotiy^arison  of  forest  ancu — Cmnu  qf  1870. 


SUtM. 


NBW  ■MOLAIID  BTATflB. 

ICaine 

New  Hampehite 

Vennont 

lU«uohn«ettB 

Bbode  Island 

Oonneotioat 

Total 

MIDDLB  STJim. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PeuDsylvaDia ;.. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colamliia 

Total 

SOXmiBRN  BTATV8.  ATI4JI 
TIC  0OA8T. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

SoQth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Total 

80UTHBBN  BTKntM,  OULV 
C(U8T. 

Alabama , 

Hississippl 

Loaisiana , 

Texas  

Total 


Total  area  as  com- 
monly reported. 


Square 


Acres. 


35^000 
9,S80 

10,31S 
7,800 
1,306 
4,750 


68,348 


47,000 
8,390 

46,000 
9,190 

11,194 
60 


114,634 


38,399 
50,704 
34,000 
56,000 
50,968 


940,334 


00,799 

47,156 

41,846 

974,396 


99,400.000 
5^939,900 
6.535,680 
4,099,000 
835,840 
3,040,000 


43,749,790 


Aores  of  land  in  fknna. 


ImpcoTed. 


1,917.793 
9.334,487 
3,073,957 
1,736.931 
989,030 
1,646,759 


11,997,540 


30,080.000 
5,33i800 

99,440.000 

1,356.800 

7,119,360 

38,400 


73,359,360 


94,545,980 
39,450,560 
91.760,000 
37,190,000 
37,031,590 


153,807,360 


39,469,080 

30,179,840 

96,461,440 

175,587,840 


413,580  964,691,900 


•  Unlm- 
proved, 
^^oodland. 


9,934,740 

1,047.090 

1,386,934 

706,714 

160.389 

577,333 


XJnim- 

proved,  not 

woodland. 


6,119,910 


15,697,906 

1,976,474 

11, 515, 965 

698,115 

9,914,007 

8,966 


39,740,033 


8.165,070 
5,956,743 
3,010,539 
6,831,656 
736,178 


94,009,349 


5.069,904 
4,909,146 
9,045.640 
9,964,836 


14.981.896 


5,679,870 
718,335 

5,740,864 
995,169 

1,435,968 
9,498 


13,879,647 


8.994,734 
19,096,894 

6,443.651 
19,928,084 

1.435,786 


41.118,349 


8,380,333 
7,059,384 
4,003,170 
7,669,994 


):8,005,180 


685,395 
994,417 

68,613 
987,348 

43,879 
140,331 


1,460,113 


883,734 
894.709 
737,371 
59,045 
163,584 
983 


Aores  not  in- 
daded  in 
retoma. 


9, 138, 419 


1,686,137 
9,549,774 
9,650,890 
3,888,001 
911,583 


10,088,385 


1,518,649 
853,583 
977,007 

7,760,383 


11,917,695 


16.561,948 

8,333.806 

8,006,876 

9.961.717 

333,533 

67^584 


84, 173, 857 


7,889,190 

8,335,369 

11,445,800 

304,478 

8,606,781 

86,733 


84,608.861 


6,399.389 
18, 615,  l.'SO 

9.654,730 
13,473,0^ 
35,597,079 


77.699,877 


17,500,909 

17,058,797 

19,435,633 

157,191,317 


811, 186. 509 
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ht-~ComfarltoH  of  Joreii  «na»—Cmm»  of  1870 — Con  tinned. 


".SliSlSS- 

Aomof  ludinikniu. 

State 

XT 

imi. 

Improred. 

Unlm- 

msnuM  BTATn.  Kvta  or 

iE 

8.M3.«IB 
8.103,690 

Swim 

10.™,  3M 
0. 134,058 

i,tM,S4a 

>,00%788 

lot,  no 

H;eis.«M 

i.m.sra 

WMnu^ATn^mnTH  (» 

is 

HH1.J0O 

14,«S,«3 

10, 104,  STB 

S,  no,  343 

B,emST5 

J»,7H 

890,035 
1,481,331 

BVi.  asr 

»378.aJ0 

B:sT>;aa 

i^THOoa 

w,&u 

iss,nT,u» 

M,»S^M« 

K«^0>9 

8,807.071 

05.B«T,788 

B»>air!iJ«!I«i°^ 

AoTMoriudisbnia. 

^ss* 

^ 

bV^TOd. 

wSl 

tTDln- 

WI8TSR!!  BtAttB  (Al>Kinr- 

m:04S 
83,531 

ass 

a,a«to> 

i,s3e,»» 

1,  err,  190 

£  011^  3TB 

3:«g:s33 

«.8»5.«T 

Si 

40,076,018 

MM,1M 

ia8,ni.3tD 

«<Wt<M» 

10, 730, 0*0 

11.  eel.  080 

""""■SS-""" 

08.  •» 

as 

104,300 
113.  «l« 
«l,iOl 

44,194.140 

4o;»ao4i 

40,503.017 

87. 390, 704 
91,877,103 

00,159.054 

70,739,001 

i,im,oo3 

as 

338 

li965 

143,007 

B<^4U 

■13,378 
«a,£05 

);i»8 

35 
11,504 

3,0:0,437 

S3;  089 

9H»e 

S^^i;§ 

SSiaSna^:::: 

100,883 

1,038.390 

0HM4.000 

3, 117,  sat 

WO.  039 

5.308,718 

055.043,0*1 

•5.174 

Tt.WT.eOO 
110.B47.840 
00,875.300 
EMM  100 

«,«18,t33 

1,110,990 

S0,8Q3 

in;ait 

H  147,081 

a&si^;:.-;;.:::: 

!sia,m 

353;«8M«> 

r,  045,880 

1.550,818 

5,5H481 

338,833i875 

sn.aoo 

300,500.000 

309,539,000 

3.807,  Ul 

«.308.«19,M> 

ie8.(ai,o» 

190.310,179 

50, 901,703 

1,000.  TO,  897 

From  retorns  io  which  bo  large  areas  are  omittetl,  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  draw  concIneioDSj  as  anj^  perceDtages  or  other  calcolatioDS 
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based  apon  them  woald  still  involve  mach  uncertainty.  The  preceding 
table,  however,  affords  the  only  means  available  for  comparing  the  tim- 
ber resources  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  country.' 

In  taking  the  census  of  agriculture,  the  value  of  ''forest  products" 
realized  during  the  past  year  from  the  farm,  was  entered  in  a  column 
provided  for  this  purpose  in  the  schedules.  It  is  presumed  to  generally 
represent  the  value  of  firewood,  poles,  bark,  cooper-stuff,  and  other 
wood,  &c.,  sold,  but  not  the  amount  used  on  the  place.  It  should  be 
distinct  from,  and  additional  to,  the  ''  value  of  lumber  products  "  givea 
in  a  9ubsequent  table. 

6. — Value  of  forest  products  of  farms, — Census  of  1670. 


SUtM  and  Territories. 


j^lAbuna 

ArixoDa 

Arkaneaa 

CalifonkiA , 

Colorado 

Connectloat 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Colambla 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

IlUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Ken  tacky 

LoniAiana 

Hatne 

Maryland , 

Maaeaohuaetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota..... 

Missiaei 

Misso 


BSippl 


Valae. 


18^933 


564,017 


1,894,107 

700 

111,810 


7,965 
1,381,883 


1, 087, 144 
8,645,979 
1,900,468 

368,947 

574,994 

98,506 

1, 531. 741 

613,809 
1, 616. 818 
8,550,683 

313,588 
39,975 

793,343 


States  and  Territories. 


Montana........ 

Nebraska 

Nerada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.... 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Bhode  Island ... 
Sonth  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wsahington  .... 
WestV&ginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


Valoe. 


1, 


6. 
1, 
8, 


1. 


0918 

36.307 

36.700 

743,944 

358,704 

500 

689,179 

080, 115 

719. 140 

250,880 

670,370 

854,683 

167,853 

335^317 

66,841 

80O 

338.930 

686. 863 

19,705 

363,668 

387,618 


136,810,877 
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7.— C^pomHiw  ilatoHoU  of  mcei  and  planed  lunbir  in  1H50,  IBGO,  and  1870. 


SUtM  ud  ThtI- 


M.flOO 
3I>1,<»4 


TenD««Me... 
ToiM 

Vfii 

T«incnit--..i 
Tlrgialm.... 


WjomlBg... 
ToUl... 


»,9n,BT6'e^«l%EM 


3M.3T0. 
-  -11,038 

maso. 


B,IM 

30.  «7. 


n.ooo      SM90 

l3,lU.7S>19,«Mie 

MS^OTs  i,<n3,Me 
3,8u,4a^a,ai»,MS 


11,389 
38,«9f   3;  033 


1. 1>T.  003      3 


969       KiS 

10        15 

3^Eoaia,4M 


■  IhlM  tmbia  iDolndn  ■hlngloB,  itATe*,  &a- 

Sandt  employed, 

1860.  Malee,  75,171 ;  femaleB,  691 ;  total,  76,802. 
1870.  Males  above  16— 146,047:  females  above  15— G82;  yoath— 3,268; 
total,  149,997. 


len. 

IBIO. 
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8,'^Per$ont  employtd  in  mamiiifaeAorieB  uHng  wood  a$  a  matmidl,  wholly  or  in  partf  or  in 

other  employmenU  uHng  forest  produdt. 


BiuliMMi  cr  MtklM  m>iwifiw>tair>4» 


Number  of  penons  employed. 


18Sa 


1800. 


187a 


Affrioaltaral-implemaQi  iii%^en .... 

Ax-belve  makers     

Basket-maken  and  irUlow-worken. 

Bee-hive  makers 

Block-makers 

Block  and  pamp  makers 

Block,  pnmpk  and  spar  maksra 

Boat-builders 

Bobbio-makers 

Box-makers 

Brldge-bnilders .C 

Dock-bnlldeni 

Builders 

Carpenters 

Cabinet-makers 

Chair-makers 

Caae-makers 

Car-boilders,  &o 

Carriage  and  wagon  makers' 

Coach-makers 

Charooal-bamers 

Charcoal  and  ooke  makers 

CofBLn>makers 

Coopers 

Frame-makers 

Hemlock-bark-eztraot  makers 

Hoop-makers 

Kindlinfl;- wood  makers 

Last-muLors 

Lombermen 

Hast-makers 

Match-makers 

Millwrights 

Oar-makers 

Pattern-makers 

Plane-makers • 

Pot  and  pearl  ash  makers 

Pomp-makers ......... 

Sash  and  blind  makns 

Sash,  door,  and  blind  makers 

Sash-makers 

Sawyers 

Shingle-makers 

Ship-carpenters 

Shoe-peg  makers 

Stave-makers 

Scalr-builders 

Snmao-grinders 

Tanners  and  carriers ..... 

Tar-makers 

Tar  and  turpentine  makers 

Tarpentine-makers 

Tamers 

Veneering 

Wheelbarrow-makers 

Wheelwrights^ 

Wood -carders 

Wood-cntters 

Wood-dealers 

Wood-pnlp  makers 

Woodenware  makers 

Wooden  brackets,  scrolls,  &o 

Wood,  mlscellaneoas 


1,313 


1.W3 

i'oee' 


MO 


870 

1,SS7 

18«,8n 


37,390 


1,590 


43;  004 
143 


383 
10,070 


850 
0,813 


1,374 
377 
164 


8;  096 


11,074 

1.S8S 

14,585 

40 

168 


14,088 


597 
8^883 


30,609 
906 

1,388 
473 


8.380 

88 

8,868 


484 


8,638 

3 

8;  634 

417 

31 

8,011 

948,058 

89;  893 


4 
4Tt 


10,180 
903 


43,684 
690 


400 

15,090 

398 

418 

9,063 
85 

5,986 
861 
147 

1,541 


8,300 

15,0Qa 

8,4lf 

13,308 

lOB 

808 

18 


10,461 
85 


1,353 

4,087 


39;  693 

81 

3^389 


736 


85^840 


1,T79 
33 


64 
8,381 


4,500 

8;  000 


67,864 
40,554 
18,468 


15^041 
55, 8U 


3;  473 

9.365 

83,314 


37 


701 

510 

163;  511 


8,554 
507 
191 
867 


878 
1,905 


90,370 


11,063 
870 


85 
80;  781 


9;  638 


4,103 

04 

838 

6,080 


111 

3,160 

747 

715 


1  The  terms  "  wheelwrights  **  and  "  carriMe  and  wagoo  makers  "  have  evidently  been  confoanded  tn 
making  these  returns.    JEMfbre  1670  only  mate  persons  were  classified  as  to  employments. 
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9. — Ccmparalive  prodnd  of  maple  tugar  and  maple  molaeeee  in  1850, 1860,  tmd  1870. 


States  and  Tenitorles. 


ArisMia 

Ark«naM 

CslifomU 

Colonido 

Conneotioat 

Dakota 

DeUwani 

District  of  CohanMa 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 


Haple  angar,  ponnda. 


1850. 


1860. 


<M3 


50,796 


543 

'3,'OOT 


HS50 


1810. 


1»185 


H906 


Maple  molAMes, 
gallons. 


1860. 


15M 
6 


%vn 


1870. 


3 

TO 


168 


Percentage  of  each 
State  to  geneml 
total,  1870. 


Sugar. 


a0O4 


0.05 


Simp. 


aoos 
iwi' 


50 


001 


90 


Kentnoky 

TionlBlana 

Haine 

Ifaryland 

Haaaaobnsetta .. 

Hlehlgan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonn 

Montana 

Xebmska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio.., 

Orsgon .......... 

Pt^nnsylvania. . . . 

Rhode  Island.... 

South  Carolina.. 


Texas 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia 

Wiseonsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


948,004 

9,981.199 

78t407 


437,406 

955 

98,549 

47.740 

795^595 

9,439,794 

91950 


131,751 
1,515,504 

948,951 

1,548 

.  380,041 


136;  873 

1,339;  339 

146^490 

998 

989,416 


90,048 
909;  908 

11,405 

9 

140,076 


10,378 

^97,680 

9,315 

919 

49,073 


4.68 
0.51 
0.008 


0.04 


178,910 


306,749 

68,981 

1.006,078 

9^988,018 

870^947 

99 

149,430 


16^805 

70^464 

399^800 

1,781.855 

910,467 

195 

U6|,900 


39,679 
9,404 
15,307 
78,098 
93,088 


98,470 

374 

9,396 

93,637 

19,799 


a56 
0.94 
1,40 
6L96 
a74 


18,989 


16, 317 


a4i 


10 


975 


1,998.863 
9,197 


9;9S^019 
3^455 


1,800^704 
419 


43,833 

8»088 


16,884 
5 


6.33 
a  001 


10;  357. 487 

97.939 

i588;900 


10,816,458 

30,845 

3,393,949 


9;  3961 595 

98 

900 

158;  557 


9;  768, 965 


6,699,040 

91.957 

3,460,138 

11 

1.545,917 


131, 843 

17.750 

370,519 


114,310 


46,048 

418 

359,619 

30 

30,385 


SSL  53 

ao8 

19.30 


5.43 


90S 

U7,3S0 

60 


9 
134,969 


74,879 


6,340,375 
1,997.666 


0,819,930 
937,643 


8;  894, 909 
94^093 


40 
16,953 
00,605 


4.843 
■5^039 


0i48 


19,093 
11,400 


31.96 
0.84 


610,076 


1,548,406 


490.606 
507,109 


83,118 


90,918 
31.918 


L79 
1.80 


34,953^436 


38;  863, 568 


98^443,645 


1.507,560  991,057 


100.00 


94.37 
1.00 

ao9 


5.97 


ao6 
a  04 
a95 

9.51 
1,47 


L75 


1.81 


4.95 
0.004 
38.00 

aoo4 

4.93 


0.58 


1.30* 
L99 


9.17 
a95 


lOOiOO 


'Prohably  not  mapU  mdlasBea,  and  thereloro  omitted  in  calenlatJon  of  percentagsa. 
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10. — General  •Kmnuzry  ofIndwitnt»  uHng  wood  or  other  forest  products  as  ihdr  jprUclpaZ 

nuUeridlf  1870. 


Indasiiies. 


Baskets 

Blocks  snd  span 

Cooperate 

Habs,  spokes,  bows,  akafts,  wheels 

and  felloes 

KindllDg-wood 

Lasts 

Lnmber: 

Planed 

Sawed 

Staves,  shooks,  heading 

Oars 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds 

Shoe-pegs 

Willow  ware 

Wood  brackets,  moldings,  and  scrolls 

Wooden  ware 

Wood  pulp 

Wood: 

Tamed  and  oarred 

Miscellaneoas 

Bark,  ground 

Hendook  bark,  extract 

Samao,  groond 

Tar  and  tarpei)tine 


Total. 


*4 

II 


197 

9 

4,961 

303 
70 
60 

1,113 

15 
S5 
1,605 
96 
168 
65 


6 

733 

117 

33 

9 

19 
9S7 


35,771 


Steam  •engines. 


» 


553 

78 

3,653 

4,796 
827 
465 

95,668 

314,774 

110 

938 

97,061 

9S7 

95 

1,375 

9,993 


3,830 
418 
513 
140 
908 
177 


387,459 


I 


91 

7 
153 

189 
46 
33 

648 

11,199 

5 

10 

990 

10 

9 

54 

76 


931 
90 
13 

9 
10 
96 


13,945 


Watat^wheels. 


It 


930 

15 

9;  644 

1,019 

30 

180 

3,651 

336,798 

53 

99 

7,758 

365 

38 

101 

S.366 

1,060 

i393 
797 
169 


95 
15 


353,556 


10 

1 

147 

98 

3 

10 

193 

16,559 

3 

5 

367 

18 

9 

5 

165 

14 

935 

47 
14 


6 
1 


17,903 


Hands  employed. 


i 


990 

64 

93,314 

3,791 
701 
510 

13.640 

149,671 

196 

191 

90,379 
979 
850 
747 
3,160 
111 

il03 

715 

133 

37 

85 

9,638 


996*313 


755 

69 

99.764 

3,500 
583 
4d4 

13.064 

145,996 

191 

186 

19,496 
175 
565 
714 
9,708 
ill 

3,777 

673 

131 

37 

84 

9,596 


918.481 


Indnstrles. 


Baskets 

Blocks  and  spars 

Cooperage 

Hubs,  spokes,  bows,  shafts,  wheels  and 

felloes 

Kindling-wood 

Lasts 

ItQmber: 

Planed 

Sawed 

Staves,  shooks,  heading 

Oars 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds 

Shoe-pegs 

Willow  wsre 

Wood  brackets,  moldings,  and  scrolls. . . 

Wooden  ware 

Wood  palp 

Wood: 

Tarhedand  carved 

Miscellaneoas 

Bark,  ground 

Hemlock  bark,  extract 

Snmac,  eroond 

Tar  and  tarpentlne 


»• 


Total 


Hands  em- 
ployed. 


h 


73 


90 

5 
9 
3 

99 

689 


3 
43 
98 
66 

3 
67 


103 
11 


1 

81 


1,314 


I 


99 

9 

530 

117 

176 

94 

594 
3,963 
5 
9 
840 
6 
296 
30 
394 


993 

31 

2 


31 


6,518 


Capital 


1376.945 

66,950 

9,706.847 

i050,600 
563,750 
330,800 

18.007,041 

143,390,089 

94,150 

158,796 

91.939,809 

169,900 

908,755 

633,975 

9;  814, 599 

191,000 

2,751,549 
481, 495 
333,760 
65,000 
167,450 
909,335 


Wages. 


307, 019;  069 


1994,676 

81,914 

7,819,813 

1,544,896 
953,150 
963.313 

6,999,078 

39,966.817 

43,345 

61,310 

10,059.613 

76,051 

171,313 

734,640 

1,3(0,368 

60,178 

1,499,565 

957,451 

47,069 

19,500 

31,335 

476,984 


Materials. 


71,074,667 


$158, 109 
.  98,565 
19, 631, 796 

3,904.713 

466,649 
137,657 

98,728,348 

103,109,393 

941,  aT7 

45,645 

17, 581, 814 

63,736 

143,634 

636,493 

1,633,694 

99,500 

1,648,008 

368,549 

104, 491 

39,630 

164,709 

9;  146. 090 


Products. 


$594,739 

95,005 

36,863,734 

5,385,157 
930,294 
665,703 

43,179.703 

209,859,537 

306,800 

178,139 

36,635,8C6 

264, 847 

510.930 

1,473,049 

4, 143, 134 

173,350 

4,959,191 

1.018.047 

373,829 

185.300 

267,180 

3,565,385 


173, 618;  376  340,597,761 
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Ih-^GeneriU  summary  oflnduatrtei  using  wood  as  a  part  of  tMr  material^  1870. 


Indiiitrl«s. 


Agriooltiinl  impleBMOti 

B^hiTM 

Boats 

Boi««,  dlMM 

Boxes,  pooking 

Bridge-bofldixiff 

Cazpentvy  andbaildinff 

Gamases  aod  sleds,  oluldren's  . .. 

CanlAges  and  wagons 

Gars,  railniad 

Clock-cases 

CoiBns 

gprnitare,  not  spedfled 

Ttenitnre,  chairs................. 

Fomitare,  reMgerators 

Looking-glass  and  viotnre  finuncs 

Patterns  and  modela 

Sbip-boilding 

Veneering , 

Wlieeniarrows 

Wheelwrights 

Total 


.1 

a 


15 

174 

194 

489 

64 

17, 149 

53 

11.847 

170 

5 

643 

5,423 

589 

97 

390 

165 

769 

10 

93 

3,613 


43,743 


Steam-engines. 


i 


15^873 

11 

1,446 

547 
4,303 
1,034 
4,654 

366 

4,169 

5,609 

4 

359 

14,811 

3,803 

114 
1,017 

398 
3,311 

394 

913 
.554 


I 


676 
9 
45 
40' 

195 
36 


99 

979 

134 

9 

19 

764 

117 

6 

49 

58 

119 

6 

10 

82 


9,900 


Water-power. 


10^909 

31 

13 

9;  318 

9^649 

40 

1,140 

•      391 

i651 

163 

63 

183 

6.990 

4,740 

94 

93 

95 

109 

45 

997 

983 


35,060 


I 


3 

9 

136 

148 

9 

73 

91 

363 

4 

4 

13 

406 

184 

9 

4 

5 

6 

9 

15 

75 


1,894 


Hands  eaployed. 


^ 


95^949 

33 

9,381 

694 

4,509 

9.090 

67,864 

913 

54,928 

15,931 

68 

9,365 

40,554 

19,469 

967 

3,587 

867 

11,063 

94 

938 

6.969 


953,146 


t 


94^634 

32 

9;  350 

662 

4,084 

9.069 

67,306 

780 

54,980 

15,690 

65 

9,299 

38.023 

6,975 

260 

9,976 

705 

10,978 

74 

804 

6,915 


241,354 


Indnstiiea. 


Agrlcoltaral  inpleiiientB. . . . 

Bee-hlTea 

Boats 

Boxes,  cheese 

Boxes,  packing... .......... , 

Bridge-Dnilding 

Carpentry  and  Doikllng . . . . . 

Carnages  and  sleds,  chil- 
dren's  

Carriages  and  wagons 

CaziL  railroad 

Clock-cases 

Coffins 

Fnmitnre,  not  specified .... 

Fnmitnre,  chaira , 

Pnmitiire,  refrigerators. . . . . 

Looking-g^ass  and  pietore 
ftamos 

Patterns  and  models 

Ship-bnilding 

Veneering 

Whe^bamws 

Wheelwrights 


Total. 


Hands 
employed. 


19 


1 

11 
195 


76 

90 

1 

49 

657 

3,168 


4,646 


I 


009 

1 

30 

91 

930 
91 

553 

44 

519 

991 

9 

31 

1,874 

fl;319 

7 


196 

415 

139 

30 

9 

83 

90 

8 

96 

11 

63 

7,146 


Pi 
ST 

O 


$34,834^800 

15,350 

1,665,193 

424.375 

3,571,942 

9,973,950 

99^110,488 

746,698 

36,563,095 

16,632.799 

53.700 

9,502,862 

35.740.029 

7,643.884 

548*000 

9,900,090 
634,715 

9,102,335 
289,550 
943,750 

9,839,316 


184,755,814 


I 


119,151,504 

3,172 

1,285,096 

125,019 

1,909,088 

1,193,353 

99, 160, 588 

407,397 

91,979,730 

9,659,992 

27,784 

1,011,397 

17.901,379 

3,582,940 

141,219 

1.633,653 
408.248 

5,594,686 

45,310 

111,390 

1,353,474 


108^788,335 


$91,473,925 

8,450 

1,214,016 

942,937 

4,236.745 

3,2»9,771 

65,943,115 

499,981 

29, 787, 341 

18, 117, 707 

71,479 

1,419.078 

91.660,8:n 

3,979,743 

192,409 

9,466*313 
835,933 

8,959,394 
199.918 
1C6.420 

1,907.418 


178,234,939 


8 
1 


159;  066. 875 

21.452 

3, 300, 775 

570,840 

8*222.433 

5,476,175 

132,901,439 

1,432,833 

65,363,637 

31,070,734 

111.430 

4.026,989 

57,926,547 

10,567,104 

506,463 

5*968,235 

1,811,191 

17,910.338 

241,750 

473,720 

5*846,943 


405,210,086 


TIMBEB  BESOXTRCES  OF  SEVEBiLL  OF  THE  STATES. 

In  the  absence  of  official  soarces  of  information  through  the  agencies 
of  the  general  government,  aside  from  the  censas  statistics  already 
given,  we  have  prepared,  from  varioos  soarces  as  credited,  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  the  production  of  lambery  and  to  some 
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extent  the  amoant  of  oar  resources  in  forest  products.  In  reference 
to  the  statistics  of  the  census,  they  do  not  pretend  to  give  areas  ex^ 
cept  as  occupied  for  fanning  purposes, 4md  in  the  general  aggregate 
they  leave  nearly  two  billions  of  acres  not  accounted  for.  The  percent- 
ages given  in  the  preceding  tables  show  the  risk  we  run  in  taking  them 
as  representing  absolute  quantities. 

The  sources  of  our  information,  in  the  following  statements,  it  will  be 
seen,  include  facts  reported  in  geological  and  other  surveys  and  explora- 
tions, geographical  and  historical  accounts,  correspondence,  and  statia- 
tics  obtained  through  the  agency  of  State  governments,  or  the  eater- 
prise  of  those  conducting  business  Journals. 

Early  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  circulars,  with  specific  inquiries, 
were  addressed,  asking  for  information  within  the  line  of  their  own  ob- 
servation, and  embracing  in  business  matters  the  results  of  their  own 
experience,  as  follow^ : 

1.  To  nurserymen  and  others  engaged  in  raising  and  planting  trees. 

2.  To  tanners,  and  manufacturers  of  tanning  extract. 

3.  To  superintendents  of  railroads,  and  others  engaged  in  constract- 
ing  or  supplying  such  roads. 

4.  To  owners  and  managers  of  fhmaces,  forges,  and  other  establish- 
ments using  charcoal  as  fuel. 

5.  To  botanists,  entomologists,  and  other  observers  in  natural  history. 

A  special  blank  for  returning  lists  of  native  and  introduced  forest- 
trees,  their  relative  abundance  and  size,  with  notices  of  the  results  of  ex- 
periments in  the  introduction  of  new  species,  and  snclrfiEtcts  of  economi- 
cal or  scientific  interests  as  might  be  known  by  those  reporting. 

Several  thousands  of  these  circulars  were  sent  out,  and  large  numbers 
were  returned ,  carefully  filled  up  by  correspondents,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
evidently  with  scrupulous  care  and  fidelity.  Some  of  these  fact«  have  been 
already  presented,  but,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  geographical  range 
of  species  and  other  matters  of  most  value  ^hen  carefully  classified  and 
generalized,  they  are  too  incomplete  for  piresent  use.  Many  of  these 
&cts,  such  as  limits  of  greatest  abundance^  and  of  possible  growth,  can 
best  be  shown  upon  maps,  and  other  facts  by  tabular  representation. 
These  data,  and  those  embraced  in  returns  from  a  circuku:  previously 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,^  will  be  made  available  to 
science,  in  such  manner  as  may  hereafter  appear  most  effectual. 

j_  ■  .m  ■!- r  _     _         ■    I    ■    I  ■  iiiiwi  !!■  ■  -       -I "mm" 

'In  the  spring  of  1876  a  oironlar  of  a  somewhat  general  character  was  addressed  to 
the  correspondents  of  the  Department,  and  a^out  1,100  were  retamed.  Attention  was 
oalled)  in  this,  to  the  kind  and  qaantity  of  timber,  cord-wood,  or  other  material 
Tielded  by  forests  per  acre,  either  as  averages  for  the  country,  or  as  specified  areas  of  the 
best-wooded  forests.  It  called  for  immediate  itstnrn,  and  time  was  therefore  not  al- 
lowed for  inqalry.  The  replies  were  accordingly,  for  the  most  part,  individual  estti* 
mates,  but  a  large  number  bore  evidence  of  careful  preparation  and  extensive  knowlr 
edge  upon  the  subjeets  reported.  These  returns  we^  used,  in  part,  in  the  prej^aration 
of  an  article  upon  forestrv,  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
lor  1875  (pp.  244  to  35ti),  in  connection  with  census  data,  and  facts  from  other  8ouroe& 

A  considerable  amount  of  information  which  they  aflbrded  was  not  published  in  the 
abstract  referred  to,  but  the  entire  series  has  been  carefully  examined  by  us,  and  every 
fact  which  the  returns  afford  has  been  noted  for  such  further  use  as  may  be  found 
practicable.  Ample  correspondence  has  been  had  in  reference  to  uncertain  points,  and 
through  these  several  agencies  of  in<juiry  a  very  extended  list  has  been  prepared  of 
the  names  of  those  known  to  take  an  interest  in  forestry,  and  who  are  both  able  -and 
villiuff  to  co-operate  in  contributing  facts  and  experience  for  its  advancement. 

-In  the  present  report  the  data  returned  upon  the  circulars  last  referred  to  have  not 
been  used,  as  other  materials  deemed  of  interest  appeared  to  claim  precedence,  and  a  limi* 
had  been  placed  upon  the  extent  of  the  volume. 

These  unpublished  data  chiefly  tend  to  show  by  estimate  the  character  and  extent 
of  our  timber  and  lumber  resources,  and  the  industries  depending  upon  the  production 
and  use  of  forest  products,  the  profits  that  may  be  realized  from  their  cultivation,  or 
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In  preparing  the  following  statements^  we  have  stadionsly  avoided 
giving  credit  to  any  representations  that  appeared  intended  to  undnly 
enhance  or  depreciate  the  valne  of  timber-lands  or  .forest-products,  or 
to  promote,  in  any  way,  a  private  interest*  Bat  believing  that  a  reali- 
zation of  the  direct  and  inddental  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  dae 
proportion  of  woodlands  of  the  country  would  lead  to  greater  care  in 
their  maintenance,  and  to  measures  tending  to  prevent  waste,  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  this  belief  is  sustained  by  facts,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  general  acceptance. 

The  inconveniences  and  physical  evils  attending  a  destitution  of  wood- 
land can  largely  be  prevented  by  appropriating  a  certain  proportion 
of  each  taim  to  the  growth  of  forest-trees.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  if  one-fifth  of  each  £axm  on  the  prairies  were  given  to  this  culture, 
the  remainder  would  more  than  yield  what  Is  now  realized  from  the 
whole,  on  account  of  the  favoring  conditions  of  climate  which  the  pres* 
ence  of  scattered  woodlands  would  induce. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  some  States  no  information  is  given  in  the 
following  pages,  and  of  others  but  a  few  statistics  of  particular  indus- 
tries or  other  facts  of  a  local  nature.  Numerous  data  have  been  col- 
lected concerning  lumber-markets  and  the  timber-trade,  the  inland  and 
coastwise  transportation  of  forest  products,  laws  and  usages  of  inspec* 
tion,  r%nge  of  prices  and  influences  that  have  affected  them,  and  other 
information  of  a  practical  kind,  which,  however,  still  leave  too  many 
points  to  be  supplied,  and  must  for  this  reason  be  omitted  trom  the 
present  report 

The  commercial  and  ship-building  interests  of  this  State  are  presented 
in  the  statistical  part  of  this  report.^  Hie  former  are  but  partially  rep- 
resented in  the  general  tables  of  exportation,  because,  under  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  citizens  of  the  State  are  allowed  to  export  their  prod- 
ucts by  way  of  the  Saint  John  and  Saint  Groix  Sivws. 

The  Saint  John  district  of  Maine,  being  the  part  north  of  a  line  run 
from  Grand  Falls  to  a  point  between  Baker  Lake  and  Boundary  Branch, 
forms  quite  a  distinct  botanical  district,  which,  in  the  state  of  nature, 
bore  a  thick  growth  of  the  evergreen  trees,  generally  of  good  size  and 
valuable  for  timber.  South  of  this  we  find  a  prevalence  of  the  hard 
woods,  such  as  maples,  beeches,  oaks,  and  amentaceous  forms  of  forest 
growth. 

Mr.  Oalvin  Ohamberlain,  of  Foxcroffc,  Me.,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in 
1868,  in  speaking  of  the  effect  of  clearing  forests  in  Mune,  remarks : 

I  designed  to  speak  of  the  already  destitate  oondition  of  some  neighborhoods  on  the 

ooast-ltne  of  our  State,  in  regard  to  timber  and  fuel,  where  all  the  jbrmers  in  the 

-■        ■■ 

the  preservation  of  timber-landSi  the  injuries  resnlting  from  fires,  insect  ravages,  dis- 
ease, waste,  and  other  canses,  and  the  economical  valae  of  forests,  and  forests  generally, 
as  well  in  regard  to  the  benefits  they  may  bring  to  their  owners  as  to  the  public  sen- 
erally.  Although,  for  the  mostipart,  nothing  but  estimates,  tiiey  were  generally  uom 
persons  well  known  in  the  commnuities  in  which  they  live,  and  not  a  few  are  widely 
and  favorably  known.  They  are  persons  who  have  no  theories  to  defend,  with  respect 
to  the  nnsettled  points  involved  in  the  forest-question,  and  no  motives  ror  statements 
beyond  the  plain  resolts  of  their  own  observation  and  local  knowledge. 

>  The  allusions  to  statistics  of  ship-building,  and  the  exportation  of  forest  products, 
refer  to  a  portion  of  this  report  of  sufficient  extent  for  a  separate  volume,  embracing 
these  data  from  the  ozganiHition  of  the  government  in  1769  down  to  the  present  time, 
with  ample  generalizations,  calculations  of  percentages  and  prices,  and  graphic  illus- 
trations. This  part  had  not  been  ordered  for  printlDg  at  the  time  of  pnbuoation  of 
this  volume. 
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present  generation  were  ontting  off  their  wood  for  the  Boston  market.  All  have  now 
reached  their  last  tree,  and  are  hringing  wood  for  their  own  fires  from  aistant  points 
on  the  coast.  Now  these  same  fieums  have  nearly  ceased  to  produce  anght  for  man  or 
heast,  and  domestic  animals  have  nearly  heen  banished  firom  them* 

This  impairment  of  values  is  by  no  means  local  in  extent,  nor  limited 
to  agricnltaral  interests  alone.  Its  effect  may  be  especially  seen  in  the 
ship-building  interests  of  that  State,  which,  although  still  carried  on  to 
a  lar^  extent,  must  now  depend  for  its  principal  supplies  upon  a  dis- 
tant timber-market.  The  circumstance  that  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
this  business  was  the  abundance  apd  excellence  of  the  timber,  which 
gave  to  Maine  the  familiar  designation  of  the  *Tine-tree  State,"  and  sug- 
gested a  pine  tree  as  the  central  figure  of  the  State  seal. 

The  following  data  concerning  the  lumber  production  of  Maine  are 
derived  in  part  from  an  article  in^  the  Kennebic  Journal  (Augusta},  of 
December  26, 1877 : 

On  the  Kennebec  River.-^The  average  production  for  several  years  has 
been  about  125,000,000  feet.  In  the  winter  of  1877  the  cut  of  logs  was 
reduced  to  about  60,000,000,  and  this  reduction  was  forced  upon  the 
lumbermen  by  the  continued  depression  of  business.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  winter  of  1878  were  for  50,000,000,  but  the  lateness  of  snow- 
fall makes  it  probable  thiEit  it  may  prove  even  less.^  The  production 
was  76,000,000  in  1867,  and  113,000,000  in  1876.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  very  few  old  logs  manufactured  on  the  river.  Usually,  the  lum- 
bermen carry  over  logs  enough  to  supply  the  mills  until  the  opening  of 
navigation  (about  the  1st  of  May),  when  the  new  logs  come  down ;  so 
that  few  of  the  mills  will  next  season  be  able  to  start  up  before  the  Ist 
or  middle  of  June.  To  secure  the  cut  for  the  winter,  some  1,200  men 
had  gone  into  the  woods  with  about  250  teams. 

On  ihe  Penobscot  River. — ^The  n amber  of  feet  of  lumber  manufactured 
at  Bangor  and  vicinity  during  the  last  twenty-two  years,  as  shown  by 
the  official  records,  has  been  as  follows : 


Years. 


1656. 

1857. 
1858. 
1850. 
1860. 
1861. 
1863. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
187S. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 

isn. 


Green  pfaie. 


i 


85,411,378 
60.875,090 
16,S30,lfiO 
73,054,637 
87,386,610 
89,402,749 
49,988,178 
49,788,169 
43,989,179 
35,137,683 
50,903,969 
40, 429, 849 
41,909,167 
30.796,811 
99,999.000 
35. 613, 000 
37,570,000 
95,553,985 
18, 509, 448 
17.049,8f^ 
15.001,634 
10.655^443 


Dry  pine. 


17,000,089 

14,941,093 

13, 933, 715 

10,424,759 

10,314,565 

8,616,185 

11,739,569 

19,806,074 

11, 557, 337 

13, 158. 539 

19,671,149 

10, 777, 335 

9,107,939 

10, 184. 100 

7,030,000 

6, 770;  000 

8,580,000 

7,039,863 

5,663.861 

^285,065 

4.613,948 

i04a,709 


Spmoe. 


66,596,983 

56,725,284 

69,045,696 

77, 432, 074 

88,097,510 

79,696,900 

90, 135, 783 

108,904,447 

106,774,936 

107. 505, 867 

154,571,943 

139. 445. 478 

159.031,455 

133,756,750 

149, 103, 199 

163, 191. 675 

176,933.640 

199,277,908 

135,936.015 

116,664,487 

82,087,987 

85,480,149 


Hemlock. 


11,323,386 
19,557.680 
16,166,907 
15,975,553 
14,669,811 
0,874.834 
7, 431, 399 
16, 699;  364 
19,814,830 
14,078,934 
19,005,952 
15,830,706 
17,553.019 
16,103,940 
93,881,000 
91,987,000 
93,370,000 
17,337,507 
17. 389, 608 
15,669,793 
13, 417, 639 
17,683,444 


Tot«L 


FmL 

180,969.230 
145,109,000 
147,666,447 
176,187,016 
900,301,526 
130,599.651 
158.577,029 
188,198,047 
174. 436, 978 
169,881,023 
937,147,606 
206.483.358 
820. 794, 766 
190. 640. 906 
903.014,192 
829.491,675 
946,453,949 
179,909,353 
17Q.78S.933 
154. 663, 129 
115,191,191 
117, 867, 745 


1  This  antioipation  of  an  open  winter  was  more  than  realized,  and  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing this  note  (May  1, 1878)  acconnts  from  Inmber  regions  throughout  the  Northern 
States  agree  in  representing  the  amount  of  logging  done,  as  everywhere  much  below 
the  average  of  co  mmon  winters.  As  most  of  the  lumber  sawed  during  the  summer 
comes  down  with  the  spring  floods,  the  production  for  the  current  year  must  necessarily 
be  relatively  small. 
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The  estimated  cat  for  1878  was  100,000,000.  Aboat  18,000,000  of  this 
lamber  is  shipped  to  European  markets  in  ''deals,"  mostly  sawed  from 
sprnce,  ?  by  7,  3  by  9,  and  3  by  11-inches.  The  price  of  sprnce  logs  at 
the  mills  was  812  per  M  feet  in  1867,  and  $9  in  1877.  The  price  of  spruce 
mannfactared  in  1867  was  913  for  random  and  $15  for  dimension  pieces. 
In  1877  it  was  $10  for  the  former  and  $11  for  the  latter.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  shingles  and  other  short  lamber  sold  in  that  market  will  be 
aboat  one-qaarter  of  the  value  of  the  long  or  sawed  lomber.       / 

On  the  Piusamaguoddy  River. — It  was  estimated  that  doable  the 
amount  of  logs  would  be  handled  on  this  river  and  its  tributaries  in  the 
winter  of  1878  than  the  season  before.  Some  150  men  had  gone  into 
the  woods  with  80  horses  and  20  oxen.  Spruce  logs  are  worth  $8  per 
M,  and  men's  wages  from  $13  to  $17  per  month. 

On  the  Saint  Croix  River, — Quite  a  number  of  firms  have  gone  out  of 
the  business  since  1867.  ''If  the  winter  of  1878  should  prove  a  fair  one 
a  third  more  of  logs  would  be  got  out  than  in  the  last  season."  Not  10 
per  cent,  of  the  lumber  goes  to  foreign  ports  generally.  The  amount 
sawed  in  1876  was  63,000,000,  and  in  1877  60,000,000  of  feet.  On  both 
branches  of  the  Saint  Oroix  1,700  men  and  850  oxen  and  horses  were 
employed.  About  65,000,000  feet  were  expected  to  be  cut  the  winter  of 
1877.  Prevailing  prices  of  lumber :  Spruce,  $10  to  $13 ;  hemlock,  $7  to 
$8;  pine,  $10  to  $12 ;  hard-wood  ship-plank  and  timber,  $15  to  $20^  de- 
livered at  the  vessel  in  Calais.  "The  stock  of  longs  Is  almost  entirely 
sawed  up  during  the  late  season,  and  the  quantity  manufactured  will  not 
vary  much  from  that  of  1876,  there  being  quite  a  stock  of  old  logs  on 
hand  at  that  time.  Lumber  is  being  got  at  lower  rates  than  usual  the 
present  season,  but  wages  being  low  a  foir  margin  is  allowed  for  profit." 

On  the  Saint  John  River. — ^The  lumber  business  on  this  river  was  ex* 
pected  to  be  double  that  of  the  last.  It  was  estimated  that  there  would 
be  driven  into  the  Saint  John  market  in  1878  more  than  200,000,000  feet. 
On  the  Upper  Saint  John,  above  Van  Buren,  there  would  be  employed 
700  men  and  200  horses.  The  wages  were  $15  per  month  for  men,  and 
$28  for  men  and  horses.  Whole  number  of  men  estimated  at  4,500, 
and  number  of  teams  1,200.    Average  stumpage,  $1.75  per  M  feet 

On  the  Saco  River. — The  amount  of  lumber  manufactured  on  this  river 
was  33,000,000  feet  in  1874,  24,000,000  in  1875,  and  20.000,000  in  1876. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cat  in  the  winter  of  1877-78  would  be  18  000,000. 
These  amounts  do  not  include  the  quantities  produced  by  the  Bartlet 
Land  and  Lumber  Company,  at  the  head  of  the  Saco  Eiver,  which 
amount  to  a  little  over  4«000,000  a  year,  and  send  by  railroad  to  Port- 
land. No  small  lumber  is  manufacturea  on  the  river,  piue,  spruce,  and 
hemlock  being  the  kinds  nsed.  About  2,000,000  of  sapling  shingles  are 
made  annually. 

On  the  2farragaugus  River. — The  business  was  expected  to  increase  from 
that  of  last  year  about  one  half.  Kumber  of  men  employed  the  present 
winter  (1877-78),  200;  horses,  76;  oxen,  80.  Average  wages  paid  to 
men,  $22  per  month;  amount  of  anticipated  cut,  13,000,000  feet.  There 
are  manufactured  annually  about  12,000,000  feet  of  long  lumber,  8,000,000 
laths,  5,000,000  shingles,  and  200,000  clapboards.  Prices:  Pine  ship- 
ping boards,  $15  per  M;  pine  refuse  boards,  $10;  spruce  boards,  $10; 
laths,  $1.15  per  M, 

On  the  Union  River. — During  the  past  season,  the  production  on  this 
river  amounted  to  24,000,000  of  long  lumber,  14,000,000  of  shingles, 
4,000,000  of  lath,  10,500,000  of  staves,  100,000  clapboards,  500  tons  of 
''excelsior,"  and  100,000  feet  of  spool- wood.  This  is  exclusive  of  fuel, 
railroad  ties,  hemlock-bark,  &c.     This  amount  will  fall  short  of  last 
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year's  product  by  one-tbird,  and  woald  exceed  that  of  the  oomiDg  sea- 
son by  one-foQith. 

On  the  Androsooffgin  River. — On  this  river  there  has  nsoally  been  cat, 
above  Bethel,  for  the  last  ten  years,  6,000,000  feet  annually.  The  pres- 
ent season  it  was  estimated  would  produce  25,000,000  to  30,000,000. 
This  has  reference  to  the  lumber  cut  for  the  market,  not  including  that 
for  home  consumption. 

On  the  Sandy  Biter. — But  very  little  lumber  has  been  cut  fh>m  1867 
to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  (some  five  years  ago), 
when  about  1,200,000  were  cut. 

Tram^pwrted  by  the  Maine  Central  Railroad. — ^The  number  of  car-loads 
of  lumber  transported  by  this  road  was  as  follows,  in  the  last  two  years: 

1876,  2,987  cars  of '' long"  and  1,962  cars  of  «<  short"  lumber. 

1877,  2,393  cars  <tf  ^Mong"  and  1,814  cars  of  «<  short"  lumber. 

With  respect  to  the  prospects  for  1878,  the  Kennebeo  Jaumalj  of  De- 
cember 26, 1877,  says : 

*^On  a  review  of  the  entire  fl^d,  there  will,  perhaps,  be  more  lumber 
cut  the  present  than  the  past  year,  and  unless  something  unusual  oc- 
curs, the  low  prices  will  prevail  the  next  year.  There  has  been  a  large 
number  of  failures  during  the  year  among  lumbermen,  affecting  some  of 
the  largest  corporations.  Hie  most  of  them,  however,  have  effected  a 
settlement,  and  are  doing  business  again,  their  creditors  having  gen- 
erally manifested  a  libenQ  disposition.  The  failures  generally  have  not 
been  because  of  bad  management,  extravagance,  or  fraud,  but  on  ac- 
count of  continned  depression  in  business  and  the  failures  of  large  pur- 
chasers." 

OuMSEELAND  CouNTY. — The  principal  native  trees  of  this  section  in 
the  order  of  greatest  abundance  are  pine,  oak,  maple,  birch,  beech, 
poplar,  ash,  and  bass.  The  most  valuable  is  the  pine ;  the  most  valued 
tor  fuel,  beech  and  maple.  Wl^re  pine  is  cut  off  the  next  growth  is 
birch,  beech,  and  maple,  with  an  occasionaJ  hornbeam. — A.  P.  Reedf 
South  BridgeUm^  Me. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

A  chapter  on  the  distribution  of  plants  in  New  Hampshire,  by  Will- 
iam F.  Flint,  published  in  the  geological  survey  of  this  State,^  gives 
some  account  of  the  forest  trees  and  their  distribution,  from  which  we 
condense  the  following  notes : 

The  whole  State  was  originally  covered  with  a  dense  forest  growth, 
the  principal  kinds  of  timber  being  pines,  spruces,  oaks,  and  hickories, 
beech,  chestnut,  white,  red,  and  sugar  maples,  butternut,  birches,  elm, 
white  and  black  ashes,  basswood,  and  poplars.  A  striking  contrast  is 
shown  in  the  aspect  of  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  State, 
caused  by  differences  of  temperature  due  to  altitude,  the  transition  be- 
ing gradual,  some  species  becoming  scarce,  and  finally  disappearing, 
while  others  first  appearing  in  small  numbers  increase  as  we  go  north 
or  south  until  they  may  become  the  prevailing  kinds.  A  few  s[)ecies 
occur  throughout  the  entire  State.  A  line  drawn  from  North  Oonw^ay 
to  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  and  from  thence  to  Hanover,  would  somewhat 
distinctly  divide  the  northern  firom  the  more  southern  types.  This 
transition  area  would  be  at  an  elevation  of  about  600  feet  above  tide, 
corresponding  with  the  aonual  mean  of  45^,  or  of  20^  in  winter  and  65^ 
in  the  summer  mouths. 

^Geology  of  New  HampBhirt,  1874,  vol.  I, p.  381 ;  acoompanied  by  a  colored  map,  sbow- 
hig  the  diatribation  of  forest  trees. 
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AmoBg  the  species  characteristic  of  the  more  soathern  type  which 
here  find  their  northern  limit  may  be  mentioned  the  chestnut,  white 
oak,  spoon- wood  or  moan  tain  laurel^  and  firost-grape.  The  range  of 
pines  and  walnuts,  of  white  or  river  maple,  red  oak  and  hemlock,  is  alsd 
mainly  sonthem.  The  more  characteristic  trees  of  the  northern  class 
are  the  sngar-maple,  beech,  balsam-fir,  black  and  white  sprnce,  and 
arbor-vit£B,  and  of  smaller  trees  the  mountain  ash  and  striped  maple. 
Of  these  the  white  spruce  and  arbor-vitad  have  the  most  limited  range. 
The  former  is  abundant  about  Connecticut  Lake,  but  occurs  rarely,  if 
at  all,  south  of  Golebrook.  The  latter  {Thuja  oecidentalis)^  is  also  com- 
mon in  this  section,  extending  south  to  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains, and  is  also  occasionally  found  in  highland  swamps  farther  south. 

The  pine  family  forms  the  most  important  feature  of  the  landscape, 
and  has  been  an  important  source  of  wealth  to  the  State.  The  white 
pine  originally  filled  all  the  river  valleys  with  a  heavy  growth,  extend- 
ing along  that  of  the  Oonnecticut  to  the  northern  boundary.  This 
growth  has  now  nearly  disappeared  before  the  lumberman's  ax,  but  the 
great  abundance  of  saplings  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  shows 
that  this  species  is  still  the  principal  conifer  of  that  section.  Passing 
northward  into  Coos  County,  we  find  the  white  pine  much  restricted  in 
area,  occurring  mostly  at  the  headwaters  of  the  streams,  and  mainly 
confined  to  the  first-growth  specimens,  saplings  being  of  rare  occurrence, 
even  where  the  laud  is  allowed  to  return  to  forest  after  clearing. 

The  pitch  and  red  pines  are  of  more  limited  range,  the  former  (P.  rigi- 
da)  occurring  most  along  the  sandy  plains  and  drift  knolls  of  the  river 
valleys,  scarcely  growing  on  hills  that  attain  much  elevation  above 
the  sea  level.  It  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State,  and  in  the  Merrimack  Valley  and  around  Lakes  Winnipiseogee 
and  Ossipee,  extending  northward  as  far  as  North  Conway.  In  the 
Connecticut  Valley  it  appears  less  abundantly.  The  red  pine  (P.  rest- 
no8a\  often  called  <^  Norway  pine,"  *'  is  the  most  social  of  the  pine  ge- 
nns,"*occurring  in  groups  of  from  a  few  individuals  to  groves  containing 
several  acres.  Although  much  less  common,  its  range  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  pitch-pine,  probably  attaining  a  higher  elevation  above 
the  sea  level.  This  species  is  of  handsome  and  rapid  growth,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  being  planted  for  ornament. 

In  the  White  Mountain  region  the  balsam-fir  and  black  spruce,  grow- 
ing together  in  about  equal  numbers,  giving  to  the  soeneiy  one  of  its 
peculiar  features.  They  are  the  last  of  arborescent  vegetation  to  yield 
to  the  increased  cold  and  fierce  winds  of  the  higher  summits.  North 
of  these  mountains,  the  arbor-vitSB  forms  the  predominant  evergreen, 
mingled  with  the  white  spruce  about  Connecticut  Lake.  In  the  south- 
ern part  they  are  mostly  confined  to  the  highlands  between  the  Merri- 
mack and  Connecticut  fiivers,  the  black  spruce  being  most  abundant. 

The  hemlock  is  common  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  ranging 
most  abundantly  around  the  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  southward 
along  the  highlands,  becoming  less  near  the  coast.  Its  northern  limit  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  Colebrook  and  Umbagog  Lake,  reaching  an  elevation 
of  1,200  feet  above  tide. 

The  tamarack  does  not  enter  largely  into  the  flora  of  New  Hampshire^ 
being  chiefly  found  in  swamps  of  small  extent,  and  ranges  along  the 
highlands  ftom  Massachusetts  to  north  of  the  White  Mountains.  The 
red  cedar  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  sea-shore.  The  juniper  is  sometimes 
troublesome  by  overspreading  hilly  pastures.  The  American  yew  is 
often  present  in  cold-land  swamps. 

The  maples  are  best  represented. among  deciduous  trees.    The  river 
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maple  is  most  limited  in  range,  being  confined  to  intervals  of  the  prin- 
cipal streams,  and  rarely  far  away  from  them.  The  red  maple  is  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  sugar-maple  is  abundant,  filling 
an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  State,  supplying  both  timber 
and  sugar.  It  is  common  in  most  paits,  but  less  toward  the  sea-coast. 
This  with  the  beech  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  hard  woods  of  Coos 
Gpunty.  Southward  the  beech  is  common  on  high  lands  only,  often 
growing  with  spruce  and  hemlock. 

Four  species  of  birch  are  common,  of  which  the  black,  yellow,  and 
canoe  birches  have  about  the  same  range  Bs  the  red  maple.  The  canoe 
or  paper  birch  grows  high  up  the  sides  of  mountains.  The  fourth  and 
smallest,  the  white  birch,  is  most  abundant  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
State,  affording  the  ^'  gray-birch  hoop-poles"  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fish-barrels. 

Five  or  six  species  of  oaks  are  found,  of  which  the  hardiest  is  the  red 
oak.  Although  the  only  species  found  along  the  water-shed  between 
the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut,  it  does  not  extend  much  beyond  the 
White  Mountains,  having  its  upper  limit  at  about  1,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  white  and  yellow  oaks  usually  appear  together,  on  the  plains 
and  hillsides  along  the  rivers.  The  former  extends  northward  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Passumpsic,  in  the  Mer- 
rimack Valley  to  Plymouth,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  to  the 
vicinity  of  Ossipee  Lake.  Its  limit  in  altitude  is  about  500  feet  above 
the  sea^  which  is  also  very  nearly  that  of  the  frost-grape.  The  barren 
or  shruD  oak  is  abundant  on  the  pine  plains  of  the  Lower  Merrimack  Val- 
ley, thence  extending  eastward  to  the  coast,  and  to  the  sandy  plains  of 
Madison  and  Conway.  The  chestnut  oak  seems  to  be  local  in  this 
State ;  at  Amherst  and  West  Ossipee  it  can  be  found  abundantly. 

The  chestnut  is  found  in  the  same  situations  as  the  white  oak,  but  is 
first  to  reach  its  limit  of  altitude,  which  is  about  400  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  occurs  in  a  few  localities  about  Lake  Winnipiseogee  at  a  somewhat 
greater  height,  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  producing  less  severity  of 
temperature  than  in  the  river  valleys  at  the  same  altitude. 

The  American  elm  attains  probably  the  largest  size  of  any  deciduous 
trees.  It  grows  best  in  alluvial  soil,  and  is  the  most  extensively 
planted  for  shade  and  ornament  of  aU  trees,  unless,  perhaps,  the  sugar- 
maple. 

Butternuts  also  prefer  the  borders  of  streams  and,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Pemegewasset  extends  northward  to  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
Hickories  are  most  common  in  the  Lower  Merrimack  Valley,  the  shell- 
bark  extending  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee. 
Basswood  is  found  mostly  on  the  highlands,  but  is  not  very  common. 
The  black  cherry  is  found  throughout  the  State,  usually  most  common 
near  streams.  Two  species  of  poplar  are  common ;  the  first  a  small 
tree,  very  common  in  light  soil,  and  often  springing  in  great  abundance 
where  woodland  is  cleared  away.  The  other,  the  black  poplar,  may  be 
a  large  tree. 

The  Hon.  Levi  Bartlett,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  given  in  the  result  of 
his  experience,  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  profits  that  might  be 
realized  from  tree-planting  in  this  State,  covering  a  period  of  about  fifty 
year?.  A  tract  had  been  cleared  and  thoroughly  burned  over  in  a  very 
dry  season,  about  the  year  1800.  It  immediately  seeded  itself  with 
white  and  Norway  pines,  and  about  twenty -five  years  after,  came  into 
his  possession.  He  at  once  thinned  out  the' growth  on  about  two  acres, 
taking  over  half  the  number  of  the  smallest  trees,  the  fuel  much  more 
than  paying  the  expense  of  clearing  ofL    From  that  time,  nothing  was 
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done  with  tbe  lot  fmr  the  next  twentjr-flve  years— -having  sold  it,  how- 
ever, dariDg  that  time.  Upoa  examining  it  he  foand  that,  by  a  careful 
estimate,  the  lot  whioh  had  been  thinned  vaa  vorth  at  least  a  third  more 
per  acre  than  the  rest  which  had  been  left  It  was  worth  at  that  time 
at  least  $100  an  acre.  He  thoaght  that  had  the  land  been  jadioioosly 
thinned  yearly,  enoagh  would  have  been  obtained  to  have  paid  t^e  taxes 
and  interest  on  the  parohase,  above  the  cost  of  cutting  and  drawing  out, 
besides  bringing  the  whole  tract  up  to  the  value  of  the  two  acres  which 
had  been  thinned  out 

At  the  time  when  this  part  was  thinned,  (twenty-five  years  from  the 
seed)  he  took  a  few  of  the  tallest,  about  8  inches  on  the  stump,  and  40 
to  50  feet  high,  and  hewed  on  one  side  for  rifters  for  a  shed*  At  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  (fifty  from  tiie  seed),  he  and  the  owner  estimated 
that  the  trees  left  on  the  two  acres  would  average  six  or  eight  feet 
apart.  They  were  mostly  llorway  pinct  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  diam- 
eter^  and  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  high.  He  was  greatly  surprised  seven 
or  eight  years  after,  to  see  the  increase  of  growth,  especially  the  two 
acres  thinned  thirty  years  before.  The  owuer  had  done  nothing^  except 
occasionally  cutting  a  few  dead  trees.  It  was  now  the  opinion  of  both, 
that  the  portion  thinned  out  was  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  other;  not, 
however,  that  there  was  twice  the  amount  of  wood  on  the  thinned  portion, 
but  firom  the  extra  size  and  length  of  the  trees,  and  their  enhanced  value 
for  boards,  logs,  and  timber.  There  were  huuareds  of  Norway  and  white 
pines  that  could  be  hewn  or  sawed  into  square  timber,  from  40  to  50  feet 
in  length,  suitable  for  the  frames  of  large  houses,  barns,  and  other 
buildings.  There  were  some  dead  trees  on  the  two  acres  thinned  at  an 
early  day,  but  they  were  only  small  trees  shaded  out  by  the  large  ones.. 
On  the  part  left  to  nature's  thinning,  there  was  a  vastly  greater  num- 
ber of  dead  trees — many  of  them  fallen,  and  nearly  worthless.  Of  the- 
dead  trees  standing,  cords  might  be  cut,  well  dried,  and  excellent  for 
fuel.  Estimates  were  made  that  this  woodland  would  yield  350  cord^of 
wood,  or  150,000  feet  of  lumber  per  acre.  Allowing  that  these  were  too 
large,  the  real  amount  must  have  brought  a  very  large  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Walker,^  that  about  3,000.000  of 
acres,  or  half  the  area  of  New  Hampshire,  is  wooded — some  with  primi- 
tive, but  much  of  it  with  recent,  growth,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the- 
State,  in  tracts  varying  fW>m  a  few  acres  to  a  few  tiiousand. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  traces  of  regulations  tending  to  the  preser- 
vation of  forests  in  this  re^on  in- the  earliest  periods  of  settlement,  evi- 
dently by  those  who  had  witnessed  the  worth  of  timber,  or  who  had  felt 
its  want.  In  1640,  only  two  years  after  settlement,  the  inhabitants  of 
Exeter,  regulated  the  cutting  of  oak  timber  by  a  general  <Hrder,  and  in^ 
1708,  the  Provincial  Assembly  forbade  the  cutting  of  mast-trees  on  uii- 
granted  kinds,  under  a  penalty  oi  i&lOO  sterling.  The  province  at  that 
I)eriod  had  a  surveyw-general  of  forests,  for  preventing  depredationa 
upon  timber. 

Oarboij:^  Oountt. — ^Poplar  timber  is  in  fair  demand,  and  is  mann- 
factnred  into  excellent  shingles,  boards,  &c.,  though  to  lay  on  tbe  roofs 
of  houses,  they  are  inclined  to  warp.  (J*.  Zr.  MerMHy  Carroll  Uouncy,. 
N.H.) 

Cheshibb  CtoUKTY.-— The  area  of  woodland  in  this  county  is  con- 
stantly incFensing,  a  state  of  things  which  speaks  well  for  the  future,  as 
the  people  are  homing  aware  that  the  farms  high  up  among  the  hills.. 

1  Addrew  uncn  tiU  fomt9  of  New  HamptMre.  Delivered  tmder  ibe  anspioeB  of  t^e 
Board  of  Agrienltiire  daring  tfie  winter  of  1871-^2.    8to.,  pp.  20. 
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are  of  more  valae  when  devoted  to  wood  than  to  oaltivation.  Witbont 
doubt,  the  inhabitants  of  Soathern  New  Hampshire  derive  more  wealth 
from  their  forests  than  ftom  the  oaltivation  of  the  soil,  aod  if  proper 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  waste,  and  to  care  for  the  forests,  it 
could  not  fail  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  people  far  more  than  it 
has  yet  done.    ( WUliam  T.  Flinty  Winchester,  N.  H.) 

Ooos  GouNTY. — ^The  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Agriculturei  at  a  ses- 
sion held  at  Whitefleld  in  December,  1873,  visited  a  lamber<camp  in  this 
county,  the  report  of  which  has  facts  of  interest  in  forestry. 

Attention  was  called  to  a  white  pine  over  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  200 
feet  or  more  high,  said  to  be  worth  over  tl,000  on  the  stump.  Many 
trees  were  worth  from  $1(1)  to  $500  each.  The  growth  was  principally 
hemlock,  pioe,  and  spruce,  and  would  yield  in  some  instances  150,000 
feet  or  more  p^  acre.  The  average  cost  when  purchased,  was  $11  The 
company  whose  works  they  visited,  owned  30,000  acres,  mostly  Btill 
covered  with  fore^,  and  had  built  some  docen  miles  of  railroad  into  the 
heart  of  the  woods,  using  the  ordinary  T-raiL  {Ftmrih  Beportj  JT.  H. 
Board  of  Agricutture^  p.  64) 

TEBMONT. 

This  State,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  somber  evergreen  forests 
which  covered  its  mountains  when  first  explored  by  Europeans,  has  lost 
most  of  its  importance  as  a  Inmber-producing  State,  although  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  articles  still  forms  an  important  feature  in  its  indus- 
tries at  many  places.  Most  of  the  hewn  timber  which  this  State  has 
produced  found  a  foreign  market  by  way  of  Quebec,  and  the  greats 
part  of  its  sawed  lumber,  was  sent  to  American  markets  by  way  of  the 
Obamplain  Oanal. 

The  following  facts  concerning  the  woodlands  of  Washington  County, 
an  interior  county  somewhat  north  of  the  central  part,  are  furnished  by 
a  correspondent : 

Aad  Bivor  is  the  largest  tribatary  to  the  Winooski,  and  drains  a  Darrow  valloy  be- 
tween ridffes  of  the  Qreen  Monntains,  with  good  farms  along  the  Intervales,  and  on 
higher  lands.  Trees  on  the  monntains,  spmee  and  hemloek ;  lower  down,  decidnoaa 
kinds.  Cedar  is  entirely  wanting,  and  oak  is  rare.  Sagar-maple  is  the  most  eom- 
monly  planted  for  ornament ;  next  the  elm,  tamarack,  ana  pine.  Froit-trees  do  well 
on  ground  somewhat  elevated,  bat  only  the  hardiest  kinds  withstand  the  winters  in 
the  valleys.  The  chestnut  has  been  introduced,  and  does  weU  on  some  hill-sides,  as 
also  the  locust  in  most  places.  The  Baldwin  apple  fMls.  No  planting  for  timber  has 
been  done  yet.  but  the  growth  of  yonng  trees  is,  in  some  oases,  enconraged,  especiaUy 
the  sugar-maple,  of  which  fanners  can  now  tap  twice  the  number  tiiey  could  twentv 
years  ago.  In  some  cases  sugar-orchards  are  fenced  from  cattle,  and  are  soon  filled  with 
a  dense  growth  of  young  trees.  I  have  a  few  acres,  ftom  which  most  of  the  timber, 
except  maples,  was  cut,  and  the  land  fenced,  but  have  saooeeded  better  in  storting  white 
ash  than  maples.  Since  clearing,  the  springs  and  streams  fail,  and  larger,  deep  streams 
become  variable.  An  early  setuer  tells  of  our  river  once  having  Ions  reaches  of  still 
water,  abounding  in  trout  and  other  fish.  These  places  were  cau8edl)j  obstructions, 
over  which  the  water  poured  in  a  cataract.  They  are  now  gone ;  the  stream  is  shal- 
low, so  that  **  a  man  could  almost  drive  a  horse  and  wagon,  the  wholo  length,  in  low 
water.''  The  deep  plooes  are  filled  with  gravel  i^m  the  hiUs,  and  this  is  true  of  aU 
the  lateral  streams,  which  are  alternately  dry  beds  and  torrents.  A  storm  will  now 
raise  the  streams  much  quicker  than  formerly,  and  the  floods  subside  as  quickly.  No 
evidences  appear  to  show  less  annual  rain-fall,  but  the  streams  and  fields  dry  np 
sooner.  No  Jess  snow  faUs,  but  it  seldom  acoumulatM  t»  formerly,  and  our  winter 
thaws  «nd  aonth  winds  carry  it  off  very  rapidly  in  many  places  where  formerly  shel- 
tered by  woodland. 

As  to  tendency  to  change  of  species,  the  spruce  or  hemlock  will  often  oome  np  in 
place  of  hard- wood,  and  woe  versa,  A  considerable  amount  of  lumber,  chiefly  spruce, 
IS  got  out  yearly,  tne  butt  logs  of  best  trees  being  sawed  into  clapboards,  or  split  into 
staves  or  shingles,  and  the  rest  sawed  into  board  for  market.  Hemlock  is  extensively 
cut  for  bark  and  coarse  lumber  for  local  use,  it  being  too  cheap  to  pay  transportation. 
Basswood  comes  next  to  spruce  in  value.  White  ash,  biroh,  maple,  d^.,  are  oat. 
Some  manufactories  of  woooen  bowls,  chair-Btock«  clothes-pins,  eave-spoute,  &o.i  exiat% 
(-ff. -i.  lV«ib,  Woitsfleld,  Vt.)  *-    -»  ir  , 
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MAS8A0HU8BTTS, 

This  State  was  the  first  in  the  Union  to  order  a  special  snrvey  of  its 
forest  resources.  Having  previously  caused  a  geological  exploration,  it 
In  1837  made  provision  for  a  zoological  and  botanical  survey,  and  in 
organizing  this  commission  Governor  Everett  selected  Mr.  George 
B.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  a  well-known  educator,  and  in  every  way  fully 
qualified  for  the  task,  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
State,  keeping  in  view  the  economical  relations  of  the  inquiry,  and  hav- 
ing for  a  principal  object  to  promote  the  agricultural  benefit  of  the  com- 
monweallli,  by  leading  the  owners  of  land  to  a  consideration  of  the  im- 
portance of  continuing,  improving,  and  enlarging  the  forests  of  the 
State. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Emerson  was  published  in  I8469  as  a  State  docu- 
ment,^ and  a  second  and  finely-illustrated  edition  was  issued  by  the 
author's  publishers  on  private  account  in  1875.*  To  collect  information 
for  this  report,  its  author  explored  firom  time  the  forests  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  State,  from  the  western  hills  of  Berkshire  to  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, and  from  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  to  the  shores  of  Buzzard's 
and  Narragansett  Bays,  and  by  means  of  circulars,  correspondence,  and 
personal  inquiry,  sought  every  opportunity  for  gaining  full  and  reliable 
information  upon  every  point  that  came  within  his  field  of  research* 

The  discussions  in  agricultural  societies,  and  by  the  public  journals  in 
this  State  upon  the  subject  of  forest  culture,  and  the  various  economies 
relating  to  forest  products,  date  further  back  and  contain  more  materials 
than  those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union ;  and  although  there  are  per- 
haps no  forests  managed  with  strict  attention  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
scientific  foresters  of  Europe,  there  are  numerous  tracts  of  woodland 
kept  for  periodical  cutting  as  coppices.  A  considerable  amount  of  plant- 
ing is  done  every  year  for  forest  growth,  especially  in  the  eastern  part, 
and  in  the  way  of  ornamental  planting  in  villages,  as  fine  examples  can 
probably  be  seen  in  this  State,  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Yet  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  been  for  a  long  time  an  importer 
of  wood,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years,  a  large  proportion  of  the  mate- 
rials used  in  house  and  ship  building,  have  been  brought  firom  other 
States.  Mr.  Emerson  in  his  first  report  mentions  certain  manufactures 
of  wood,  such  as-  furniture,  carnages,  planes,  lasts,  bowls,  agricultural 
implements,  &;c.,  that  were  already  dependent  for  supplies  upon  Maine, 
New  York,  and  the  Southern  States,  and  at  the  present  time  these 
sources  are  in  a  large  degree  removed  still  farther  away,  the  largest 
amount  coming  from  tlie  Western  States,  Canada,  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  native  resources  of  this  State  in  trees  are  ample  in  variety,  and 

^  A  repori  on  Uke  Tree^  amd  8krub$  gnuw^g  naiuralty  in  Mauaehuaetts,  puhUtked  agreeably 
to  an  oner  of  the  LogUlaiure  by  ike  Commia$ioner$  on  the  Zoological  and  JBotanioal  Survey  of 
(A0  Stale*  Boston,  1846.  pp.  xr.,  535,  with  16  oatliDo  plates  of  bloMoms,  leaves,  and 
fruits  of  forest-trees. 

'  With  same  general  title  as  above,  but  bearing  the  aathoi's  name.  Two  yolnmes. 
Boston.  Little,  Brown  d&  Ca,  1875.  Volume  I  contains  the  pines,  oaks,  beech,  ohest- 
not,  hasels,  hornbeams,  walnuts,  hickories,  birches,  alders,  plane-trees^  poplam,  and 
willows :  pp.  xzii.,  317,  with  60  plates.  Volame  II  contains  the  elms,  ashes,  locnsts, 
maples,  lindens,  magnolias,  liriodendrons,  and  most  of  the  shrubs,  pp.  ix,  and  paging 
of  former  yolnrne  continued  to  634.  with  64  plates. 

The  botanical  descriptions  of  ttiis  report,  as  free  as  possible  from  technical  terms, 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  jBmerson  from  the  trees  themselves,  and  the  work  was  done 
with  a  tnorooghnees  and  care  that  entitle  it  to  a  permanent  and  honorable  place  in 
our  literature.  The  arrangement  is  according  to  the  natural  system,  and  both  edi- 
tions, but  more  especially  the  second,  give  a  concise  account  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  orders  and  peculiarities  of  structure  upon  which  they  depend. 
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in  its  primitive  condition  everywhere  aboodant.    Mr.  Emereon  in  his 
report  remarks : 

In  the  nftiTow  lyretdtli  of  HMMcbosetts,  fbe  apeolet  of  natiye-tlmber  tnes  wee  more 
nnmexons  thim  are  found  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe.  We  have  nine  lai||;e  oak  trees, 
three  pineik  two  walnntB,  two  elms,  two  spracesi  two  oedara^  beeideB  the  beech,  the 
chestnnty  toe  hombeam,  the  lever-wood,  the  tapelo,  the  hoop-ash  or  nettle  tree«  the 
tnlip-tree,  the  plane,  the  baae,  the  locoBt.  the  hemlock,  the  nr,  the  hackmatack,  the 
cherry,  tbe  holly,  several  poplurs,  many  willowis  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  trees. 
Besides  these  it  is  found  tnat  iJl  the  valnable  trees  of  Mmdle  and  Northern  Europe 
flourish  bere  as  if  they  were  native,  and  in  some  instances  even  surpass  our  native 
trees  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow.  It  thus  appears  that  our  soil  and  climate 
are  perfectly  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  wood  which  are  fi>und  in  temperate  countries. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  understand  the  oharaoter  and  habits  of  eaob,  and  to  eboosesmt* 
able  soil  and  sitaation.' 

In  speaking  of  the  profits  of  cultivation  this  anthor  says :' 

On  nearly  every  farm  In  Massachusetts,  more  land  Is  under  cultivation  than  can  bo 
profitably  managed.  Many  acres  now  in  tillage  might,  with  great  adyantage,  be 
turned  into  forest,  and  tbe  labor  and  manure- wnieh  have  been  spread  upon  them  be 
used  in  the  better  cultivation  of  the  remaining  acres.  All  that  portion  oi  every  farm 
which  is  hilly  or  very  stony,  and  all  that  does  not  readilv  bear  good  crops  of  com  and 
grass,  may  be,  at  comparatively  little  expense,  sown  witin  the  seeds  or  set  with  the 
young  plants  of  the  most  valuable  forest-trees.  The  sowing  or  the  planting  should  be 
very  liberal^  tbe  youns  tiees,  wken  olose  toKclher,  pcoteeting  eaek  oAer,  and  tbe 
poorer  ones,  when  the  plants  become  too  close^  affording  excellent  fuel,  and  serving, 
as  they  grow  large^  many  important  purposes.  In  this  way  a  valuable  permanent 
wood-lot  might  be  added  to  farms  the  owners  of  which  are  now  obliged,  at  large  cost, 
to  get  their  fu^  from  other  sources.  •  •  • 

The  most  impiaotioable  of  our  rooky  bills  were  originally  eovered  with  tress.  Suf- 
ficient portions  of  them  remain  in  that  state  to  show  that  a]l  might,  with  a  little  paiusy 
be  redeemed  to  a  profitable  use.  There  are  several  kinds  of  trees  which  require  very 
little  soil ;  some  of  them  need  little  more  than  a  fodthold  in  the  earth.  Several  oaks, 
birches,  and  pines  are  often  found  ^wing  among  roeks  where  no  soil  can  be  seen. 
The  rock-ehestnut  oak,  tbe  black  bireli,  tbe  red  cedar,  and  the  haokmataek  rt|ioioe  in 
such  situations.  *  *  *  On  sedgy  marsh  and  swamp,  too  wet  and  cold  to  be  culti- 
vated without  extensive  and  costly  draining,  many  acres,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  have  been  sown  by  a  natural  process  with  tbe  seeds  of  the  white  cedar.  The 
seeds,  when  fl^ed,  float  upon  the  water,  and  are  carried  by  spring  tides  and  fteshets, 
and  left  upon  the  suifaoe  of  the  ground.  In  the  summer  they  spring  up  in  countiess 
multitudes.  They  may  now  be  seen  in  different  states  of  forwardness,  some  of  them 
forming  impenetrable  thickets.  What  has  been  done  in  these  instances  by  nature, 
indicates  the  process  by  which  similar  grounds  may,  by  art,  be  reduced  or  restored  to 
the  condition  of  forest.  By  means  of  the  trees  above  niMitioned  and  others,  almost 
every  aci^e  of  the  surface  might  be  made  jwoductive.  Even  the  rocky  crowns  of  the 
sea-beaches,  might  be  covered  with  beech-plums,  pine  trees,  and  birches. 

Much  is  to  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  woodlands  now  existing.  In  some 
cases  they  are  managed  with  great  care;  the  best  means  of  thinning,  pruning,  and 
felling  are  studied  and  practiced.  But  in  many  cast  s— indeed,  in  most  instaBoea-4bey 
are  left  in  utter  n^lect.  The  conseouences  are  often  very  visible.  In  the  eedar- 
swamps  Just  spoken  of,  the  natural  seed-sowing  has  been  so  profuse  that  plants  spring 
up  thfok  enough  to  almost  cover  the  ground.  Ten  or  twelve  may  sometimes  be  seen 
on  a  square  foot.  These  grow  up  well  together  for  a  year  or  two.  Afterwards  they 
seem  to  be  struffgling  fot  existence.  The  growth  of  all  is  retarded^almost  stopped. 
In  a  few  years  we  strongest  overtop  the  others,  which  gradually  die.  Still  the  number 
left  living  is  for  too  great  for  the  ground,  and  few  of  them  beoome  fine  and  vigorous 
trees.  AU  the  side  tosnohes  die  for  want  of  light  and  air,  and  the  topmost  shoot, 
never  sufficient  to  form  a  shapely  tree,  is  left  alone.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in 
beech  groves.  Ten  or  twenty  times  as  many  plants  spring  up  as  can  be  sustained. 
They  go  on  together  vegetating,  but  hardly  growing.  I  know  instanoes  of  beech  woods 
which  nave  made  little  perceptible  growth  tor  twenty  years.  •  •  *  The  remedy 
is  obvious.  Every  year,  from  the  first,  they  need  to  be  thinned.  For  the  first  few 
years  the  plants  removed  are  of  no  value  except  for  transplantation  for  fuel.  Aftei^ 
ward  they  are  of  use  in  innumerable  ways ;  the  young  oedars,  larohes,  and  obestnuts* 
for  stakes  and  poles;  hickories  for  walking-sticks ;  oaks  and  ashes  for  basket-work ; 
lever-wood  ana  hoop-ash  for  whip-stocks  and  levers ;  all  of  the  five  latter  for  hoops. 
Tbe  products  of  the  thinning  will  thus  obviously  far  more  than  repay  the  labor,  even 
if  this  were  not  necessary  for  the  welfore  of  the  remaining  trees. 

>  Trees  and  8hnib$  of  MaastuAuteUe,  2d  ed.,  i,  21.  *im^  25, 27. 
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In  answer  to  cirealars  addreseed  to  Mr.  Emerson,  abont  forty  years 
since,  for  information  upon  subjects  relatin^^  to  woodlands  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  time  required  to  grow  timber  to  a  size  profitable  for  fuel  was 
variously  estimated  at  from  15, 17. 18,  and  20,  to  25, 30,  and  35  years;  tUe 
average  of  ten  estimates  being  2^  years.  Others  spoke  less  definitely, 
as  from  15  to  20, 17  to  30,  20  to  25,  20  to  30,  20  to  33,  20  to  40,  25  to  30, 
15  to  35,  and  30  to  35,  for  woods  of  mixed  kinds.  The  average  of  four- 
teen of  such  estimates  was  21  to  24,  and  a  general  average  24  years. 
Differences  in  soil,  moisture,  exposure  to  sun,  air  and  winds,  aspect,  geo- 
logical formation,  drainage,  and  other  causes  would  more  or  less  influ- 
ence the  result  aside  from  difference  of  species. 

The  white  or  gray  bircb  was  found  most  rapid  of  growth,  springing 
quickly  from  the  stump,  and  coming  to  a  size  for  catting,  in  from  10  to  20 
years.  The  maple,  ash,  and  black,  yellow,  and  white  bircb ,  grew  in  from  20 
to  25  years,  oaks  in  from  20  to  23,  and  a  mixed  growth  of  white,  black, 
and  scarlet  oak  could  be  cut  three  times  in  a  century.  Cedar  swamps, 
which  grow  from  seed,  cannot  be  profitably  cut  in  less  than  40  years. 
Pitch-pines  require  from  seed  from  40  to  60  years.  In  many  places  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  of  burning  over  the  surface,  plowing  and  sow- 
ing with  rye  where  the  trees  had  been  hard  wood ;  this  practice  was 
condemned,  but  in  pitch-pine  it  was  recommended.  The  seedlings 
started  much  more  rapidly  where  the  surface  had  been  softened  by  culti- 
vation. 

It  is  thought  well  established,  that  trees  for  fuel  shoot  up  most  vigor- 
ously when  cut  under  25  years  of  age,  and  that  trees  for  reproduction 
should  be  cut  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible.  Several  suckers  will 
be  thrown  out  which  will  be  curved  at  the  base,  thereby  allowing  more 
room  to  grow.  As  to  the  age  at  which  stumps  send  up  shoots  most 
vigorously,  there  was  little  difference  of  opinion  that  youuff,  healthy 
growing  ^ees  were  best,  from  16  to  20  years.  Old  trees  lose  Uie  power, 
or,  if  shoots  come  up  they  soon  die.  In  some  cases  these  spring  from 
the  roots.  Bvergreens  do  not  thus  reproduce,^  and  the  sugar-maple  and 
beech  but  slightly.  To  secure  reproduction  the  trees  should  be  cut  when 
not  in  leaf,  and  some  careful  observers  preferred  April  or  May.  The 
quality  of  the  wood  cut  appears  to  be  beter  if  cut  early  in  winter.  If 
the  object  is  to  destroy  shoots,  the  trees  should  be  cut  in  summer:  but 
opinions  differed  as  to  the  month,  preferences  being  expressed  for  June, 
July,  August,  or  midsummer.  A  very  intelligent  farmer  preferred  ^^  Au- 
gust, or  when  the  tree  had  attained  its  full  growth  for  that  season." 
Sir  Emerson,  gave  his  approval  of  this  period,  as  the  wood  has  then 
formed  but  not  hardened,  or  the  materials  laid  up  for  future  growth, 
A  conclusive  experiment  had  been  made  in  a  cleaving  of  young  hickories, 
oaks,  and  birches,  which  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  leisure 
offered,  from  the  18th  of  March  to  the  18th  of  July.  The  part  cut 
between  June  18th  and  30th  was  killed,  and  those  cut  before  leaving  out 
were  most  prompt  in  renewing  their  sprouts. 

It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Emerson  that  most  forest  trees  were  injuri- 
ously affected  by  the  sea-breesse,  and  that  this  could  best  be  remedied 
by  planting  only  the  hardiest  kinds  along  the  seaward  border,  such  as 
the  sycamore,  linden,  and  poplars,  especially  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  and 
many  of  the  pines.  Almost  any  trees  might  do  it  when  growing  in  large 
masses.  The  effect  does  not  extend  far  inland,  and  on  the  most  exposed 
headlands,  half  a  mile  within  a  forest,  the  trees  were  found  growing  as 
large  as  was  due  to  their  depth  of  soil.  -^ 

'The  pitoh-pioe  sproata  ood  i^rows  for  some  time  when  cat,  bat  generally  dies  down 
in  a  few  years.    The  fallen  tnunk  itself  throws  oat  sprouts  the  iiist  sauuner. 
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List  of  the  native  trees  of  Massachusette^  with  notee  upon  oei-tain  natural- 
ized speoiei.^ 

L— CONIFEB-ae :  The  Pinb  Vamily. 

SECTION  1.— The  Puns  Ain>  Fir  Tribe. 

Pinue  strohus  (White  Pine).  Sometimes  growing  130  or  140  feet  high  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  and  100  feet  to  first  limbs.  They 
were  formerly  fonud  larger,  and  fifty  [now  seventy]  years  ago  sev- 
eral trees  on  rather  dry  land  in  Blandtbrd  measored,  when  felled, 
more  than  220  feet.  This  tree  is  of  rapid  growth.  In  1809  or  1810, 
a  belt  of  pines  and  other  trees  were  planted  on  two  sides  of  the 
Botanio  Oarden  in  Cambridge,  to  protect  it  from  the  northwest 
winds.  In  1841  and  1842, 10  measured  20  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
ground,  showing  nearly  two-thirds  of  an  inch  annnal  growth  in  31 
years.  The  largest  were  4  feet  8  inches  around  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground.    They  measured  in  1874  6  feet  8  inches. 

Pinus  rigida  (Pitch  Pine).  Commonly  40  to  60  feet  high  and  1  and  2 
feet  in  diameter.  Around  Plymouth  it  grows  larger;  some  70 
feet  high,  and  one  measured  6  feet  7  inches  around  at  3  feet  from 
the  ground.  One  measured  6  feet  7  inches.  On  the  hills,  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  State,  they  grow  to  100  feet,  and  they  have 
been  seen  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter. 
This  tree  grows  more  rapidly  during  the  first  16  to  26  years :  after 
which  the  circles  of  growth  are  narrower,  there  being  rarely  less 
than  10  and  often  12  or  13  to  an  Inch.  When  self-planted  on  the 
poorest  of  sandy  land,  it  grows  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  of  diameter 
in  3  or  4  years  in  the  first  26  years.  This  tree  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  transplant,  but  a  person  who  had  been  very  successful  in  this, 
recommended  that  the  transplanting  should  be  done  when  the  new 
growth  was  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  growth  is  most 
rapid  after  the  third  year  and  the  best  age  for  transplanting  is  2  or 
3  years.  This  tree  has  a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to  endure 
salt  water,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  for  sea-side  planting.  It  is 
also  useful  as  a  nurse  for  tender  deciduous  trees. 

Pinus  resinosa  (Bed  or  Norway  Pine).  Not  abundant,  but  in  little  de- 
tached clnmps  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  It  grows  as  rapidly 
as  the  pitch-pine,  and  usually  to  greater  height. 

Abies  Canadensis  (Hemlock).  Found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State, 
and  in  all  varieties  of  soil.  Very  hardy,  and  highly  suitable  for 
hedges.  It  is  at  first  of  slow  growth  and  very  delicate,  requiring 
shelter,  but  whcDi  once  started,  it  grows  with  great  rapidity. 

Abies  nigra  (Black  or  Double  Spruce).  Hardy.  Barely  grows  to  a  large 
size. 

Abies  alba  (White  or  Single  Spruce).  Barely  over  40  or  60  feet.  Con- 
siderably rapid  of  growth,  and  its  timber,  like  that  of  the  preceding 
species,  light,  strong,  elastic,  and  durable. 

Picea  balsamifera  (Balsam  Fir).  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  deficient  in  hard- 
ness, strength,  and  elasticity,  and  the  tree  does  not  often  attain  a 
large  size.  It  is  hardy,  easily  transplanted,  and  grows  with  great 
vigor,  but  is  short  lived.  It  stands  well  against  the  wind,  except 
from  the  sea.    Of  several  planted  in  Cambridge  in  1809  or  1810,  the 

^  This  list  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  Talnable  report  of  Mr.  Emersoo,  to  wluch 
refereuce  ma^  be  had  for  uumerooa  important  details,  and  fall  descriptions.  In  cases 
where  other  information  is  introdoced,  credit  is  given  to  the  authorities  from  whence 
derived. 
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largest,  in  1841,  measured  4  feet  2  inohes  at  the  ground,  and  3  feet  6 
inches  at  3  feet  irom  the  ground*  The  average  growth  was  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  a  year. 

Fraseri  (Double  Balsam  Fir).  Found  on  the  top  of  Saddle  Back 
Mountain.^ 
The  European  Silver  Fir  {Abies  peatinata)^  and  Korway  Spruce  {A.  ex- 
celea)j  are  introduced  and  grow  finely,  especially  the  latter. 
Larix  Ameriecme  (Hacmatack:  Tamarack).  Uaually  not  a  tall  tree ;  in  cold 
swamps  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  coming  to  greatest  perfection 
farther  north ;  wood  close,  compact,  and  very  durable,  and  valuable 
in  ship-building. 
The  European  Larch  {L.  JBuropea)  is  tax  superior  in  rapidity  of  growth, 
size,  and  variety  of  uses. 

SECTION  2.— Thb  Oypbbss  Tbibe. 

2%tc^  oeeidentalii  (American  Arbor  Yitffi).  Bare  in  this  State. 

Cupreseus  thyaides  (White  Oedar).  Only  in  swamps  that  are  inundated  a 
a  part  of  the  year,  as  between  Boston  and  Mansfield,  and  Trenton 
and  Bedford.  Desirable  for  cultivation  on  account  of  durability  of 
wood,  and  its  growing  where  other  trees  will  not. 

Juniperus  Virffiniana  (Bed  Cedar).  On  dry,  rocky  hills,  and  if  exposed  to 
strong  winds,  often  bent  and  twisted.  Found  near  Boston,  some- 
times 30  to  35  feet  high.  Wood  very  durable  and  used  for  many 
purposes. 

Jumperua  oammunU  (Juniper).  A  prostrate  shrub,  difficult  to  extermi- 
nate, and  of  little  use. 

SEOTIOIT  3.— The  Tbwb. 

Taxus  Canadenris  (Yew;  Ground  Hemlock).  A  prostrate  evergreen  shrub, 
the  stem  trailing  on  the  ground,  or  just  beneath  the  surface,  to  a 
distance  of  6  or  8  feet. 

IL— CUPULIFERS! :  The  Oak  Familt. 

Qvereue  aJba  (White  Oak).  Found  in  every  part  of  the  State,  but  very 
rarely  in  the  western ;  most  abundant  and  of  largest  size  in  Essex 
County,  and  beat  on  a  moderately  high,  moist,  loamy  soil  and  on  a 
southeast  slope.  The  most  valuable  of  trees,  and  most  trees  suit- 
able for  timber  destroyed,  so  that  it  is  rarely  found  of  large  size. 

Quercm  macrocarpa  (Overcup  White  Oak).  In  Stockbridge,  and  the. 
towns  below  in  Berkshire  County,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  pin- 
oak. 

Quereui  eteUata  Will.,  or  Q.  obtusilola  Mch.  (Post  or  Bough  Oak).  Only 
seen  on  Elizabeth  Island  and  Martha's  Vineyard  and  in  Plymouth, 
and  Barnstable  Counties;  much  valued  for  fuel,  but  not  large  enough 
for  timber. 

Querous  bioolar  (Swamp  White  Oak).  In  low,  moist  grounds  in  all  the 
eastern  section  of  the  State. 

Querous  oastamea  (Chestnut  Oak).  Only  a  few  straggling  individuals  seen 
in  Lancaster,  Sterling,  Bussell,  and  Middleborough. 

^^tta^oti^montona  (Bock  Chestnut  Oak).  Not  frequent;  chiefly  confined  to 
small  districts  or  rocky  hills ;  recommended  for  planting  on  steep 
rocky  hills. 

^Later  examinations  of  this  species  appear  to  show  that  it  does  not  ocoar  as  far  north 
08  Mossaobasetts. 
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Quereus  chinquapin  (Little  ChincapiD  Oak).  A  6brab  in  most  piffts  of  the 
State,  aud  in  some  instances  to  the  exclasion  of  almost  everything 
else. 

Quercuf  tinotoria  (Black  or  Yellow-barked  Oak).  Timber  and  bark  valu- 
able ;  more  abundant  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  than  any  oak 
except  the  white }  not  often  over  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  40  to 
50  leet  high. 

Quereus  ooccinea  (Scarlet  Oak).  Abundant  in  the  eastern  part,  but  found 
also  in  the  middle  and  western. 

Quereus  piUustris  (Pin  Oak).  Found  west  of  the  Connecticut  Biver,  and 
more  rarely  in  the  eastern  counties. 

Quereus  rubra  (Bed  Oak).  Found  in  every  part  of  the  State  and  in  every 
variety  of  soil,  even  the  poorest ;  of  little  value  for  fbel  or  timber, 
but  of  rapid  growth. 

Quereus  ilicUvlia  (Bear  Oak).  A  scrub-oak  found  in  poor  soils  in  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

Fa{fus  sylvaticay  var.  Americana  (American  Beech).  Orows  in  every  part 
of  the  State,  but  of  the  gretitest  height  in  the  western,  and  best  in 
rocky,  moist  soils;  of  rapid  growth, but  generally  considered  short- 
lived. 

Castanea  vesca^  var.  Americana  (Chestnut).  Found  in  every  part  of  the 
State;  but  it  does  not  readily  and  abundantly  ripen  its  fruit  near 
the  sea ;  very  rapid  in  growth,  and  lives  to  a  great  age ;  highly 
recommended  for  cultivation. 

Corylus  Americana  (American  Hazel).  A  small  shrub. 

Corylus  rostrata  (Beaked  Hazel).  Smaller  than  the  preceding. 

in.— CABPINACEJEB :  TH£  Hobnbeam  Family. 

Oarpinus  Americana  (American  Hornbeam).  A  smaU  tree,  found  in  every 
part  of  the  State,  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  soiL  One,  near  Chester 
village,  measured  3  feet  9  inches  around  above  the  bulge  of  the 
roots,  aud  was  about  30  feet  high. 

Ostrya  Virginica  (American  Hop  Hornbeam).  Sometimes  called  leter- 
tDOodj  or  iran-ioood.  Seldom  grows  to  a  large  sizoi  but  sometimes 
four  or  five  feet  around  at  the  ground. 

IV.— JUOLAND AOB^ :  Thb  Walnxjt  Family. 

Juglans  einerea  (Butternut).  Abounds  in  the  Hoosio  Mountains  and  in 

the  Oounecticut  Yalley,  and  of  rapid  growth  when  young. 
Juglans  nigra  (Black  Walnut).  Found  in  the  State,  but  most  abundant 

in  the  West. 
Oarya  alba  (Shell  bark  Hickory  V  Flourishes  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 

State,    in  the  maritime  districts^  and  in  sandy  soils,  it  is  rarely 

found.    It  is  most  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  in 

Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Worcester  Counties. 
Carya  tomentosa  (Mockernnt).  It  prevails  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 

State,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Carya pordna  (Pignut  Hickory).  More  frequent  than  any  other  species, 

and  sometimes  growing  to  four  feet  in  diameter. 
4Jarya  amara  (Bitternut  Hickory).  Abundant  in  Chelsea  and  BrooklinCi 

aud  tbuud  in  Worcester  County,  and  along  the  Connecticut. 
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V— BBTULAOBJES :  Thb  BmcH  Family. 

Betula  lenta  (Black  or  Sweet  Birch).  From  the  dark  color  of  its  bark 

sometimes  called  the  cfaerry*birch. 
Betula  exeeUa  (Yellow  Birch).  Abandant  and  growing  to  a  large  size. 

One  measared  in  Lanesborough  wan  10  feet  7  inches  around. 
Betula  nigra  (Red  Birch).  Abnndant  on  the  Merrimac  Bivor,  and  on 

Spicket  Biver  and  tribataries,  and  in  neighboring  swamps. 
Betula  papjfracea  (Oanoe  Birch).  Does  not  grow  to  a  large  size  in  this 

State. 
Betula  papv.li/oUa  (White  or  Oray  Birch).  A  small  tree,  but  of  rapid 

growth,  and  valuable  for  this  reason. 
Betula  gkmdulosa  (Dwarf  Birch).  Found  in  a  few  places  in  this  State. 
Alnus  serrulata  (Oommon  Alder).  Abounds  along  brooks  and  in  swamps. 

Oenerally  small,  but  .in  deep  swamps,  sometimes  6  to  8  inches  in 

diameter,  and  20  or  30  feet  high. 
Alnus  incana  (Speckled  Alder).  Found  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  in 

same  situation  as  the  former. 

VI.— MTEIOAOBiB :  Thk  WaxMtbtlb  Familt. 

Myrica  gale  (Sweet  Gale:  Dutch  Myrtle).  A  bush,  in  places  inundated  a 

part  of  the  year. 
Myrioa  oerjfera  (Bay  Myrtle).  A  shrub  in  a  great  variety  of  soils  and 

situations. 
Camptania  aepleuifoUa  (Sweet  Fern).  A  small  bush ;  common. 

YIL— PLATANAGELSi :  Thb  Plaivb  Tbsb  Family. 

Platanue  oeeUienidlis  (Buttonwood).  Of  very  rapid  growth,  and  growing 
to  a  large  size,  but  the  wood  perishable,  and  of  little  value. 

vni.— SALIOINiB :  THE  Willow  Family. 

Pqpulua  grandidentata  (Large  Poplar).  Grows  abundantly  in  the  west- 
em  and  northern  paj^ts  of  the  State,  and  to  a  height  of  70  to  80  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  16  to  24  inches. 

Populiu  iremtUifbrmis  '  (American  Aspen).  Abundant. 

Populus  eandican8  (Balm  of  Gilead).  Introduced  and  much  cultivated 
for  ornament. 

Popuha  Uevigata  (Biver  Poplar).  Grows  rapidly,  and  to  a  large  size, 
on  the  Connecticut,  above  and  below  SpringiSeld,  on  the  Ohicopee, 
and  at  various  places  on  Westfield  Biver. 

8alix  tristis  (Sage  Willow :  Dwarf  Gray  Willow).  Dry  sandy  plains ;  a 
small  shrub. 

8alix  humilis  (Low  Bush  Willow).  A  shrub  6  or  8  feet  high. 

Salix  discolor  (Two*colored,  Bog,  or  Glaucous  Willow).  In  wet  swamps 
at  Dedbam. 

Saliie  erioeephala^  Mchx.  8.  prinoideSy  Pursh.  (Silky-headed  Swamp  Wil- 
low).   A  small  tree  in  swamps. 

Salix  sericea  (Silky -leaved  Willow).  A  shrub  or  small  tree ;  promises  to 
be  useful  in  basket-making. 

I  P.  tremuUHdegj  of  most  botaniaU.    ObJeotioiiB  are  stated  witii  regard  to  this  name 
on  occoant  of  etymologioal  constmotion. 
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Salix  cordata  (Heart-leaved  Willow).  A  low  tree  on  the  Gonnecticat, 
Nashua,  and  other  rivers  of  the  State. 

Saliae  rastrata  (Beaked  Willow).  Foand  in  all  varieties  of  soil^  bat 
growing  best  in  moderately  rich,  moist  gronndSi  in  open  woods. 

Salix  alba  (White  Willow).  Introdacedy  and  extensively  planted  in  tiiis 
country. 

Salix  vitellina  (Yellow  Willow :  Oolden  Osier).  Introduced,  and  more  ex- 
tensively propagated  than  any  other  foreign  willow. 

Salix  fragiUs  (Crack  Willow).  Introduced ;  a  small  tree  of  rapid  growth. 

Salix  Ruaselliana  (Bedford  Willow).  Introduced.  A  tree  of  rapid 
growth. 

Salix  nigra  (Black  Willow).  A  small  tree. 

Salix  lucida  (Glossy  Willow).  A  small  tree  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  of  New  England. 

Salix  Baiylonia  (Weeping  Willow).  Introduced. 

IX.— ABTOOABPiB :  The  Bbeab-Fbytit  Family, 

Marus  rubra  (Bed  Mulberry).  Found  wild  on  Westfield  Biver.  Otber 
species,  as  the  M.  alba.,  M.  nigra,  &c.y  are  introduced. 

X.— ULMAGE^ :  The  Elm  Family. 

JJlmia  Americana  (American,  or  White  Elm).  Found  throughout  the 
State,  and  a  most  magnificent  tree.  It  grows  in  almost  any  soil, 
but  best  on  rich,  moist  ground,  as  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers. 
Mr.  E.  mentions  many  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  State  noted  for 
their  historical  associations  or  great  size,  and  measurements  of  sev- 
eral are  given.  The  seed  ripens  in  May  or  June,  and  should  be 
sown  at  once.  It  bears  transplanting  well,  and  bears  mutilation 
remarkably. 

minus  fidva  (Slippery  Elm).  Smaller  than  the  preceding ;  rare  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  but  more  abundant  in  the  western  coun- 
ties. The  largest  tree  seen  measured  6  feet  10  inches  at  4  feet  firom 
the  ground. 

Ulmus  campestre  (Common  European  Elm).  Introduced  and  growing 
rapidly  and  luxuriantly.  One  is  mentioned  in  Boxbury  that  meas- 
ures 17  feet  6  inches  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  15  feet  10  inches 
at  5  feet. 

Ulmus  montana  (Scotch  Elm).  Introduced. 

Celtis  0€cidentali8  (Nettle  Tree).  Found  here  and  there,  but  not  in  quan- 
tities, throughout  the  State ;  indeed  it  is  so  rare  that  it  has  no  fixed 
pommon  name. 

Celtis  oraMi/bZia  (Hack-berry).  Found  on  the  banks  of  the  Oonnecticut 
and  near  Lowell. 

XI.— SANTALACE^ :  THE  SAin>AL-WooD  Family. 

Jfyssa  muUiflora  (Tupelo).  Galled  in  Bristol  and  other  southeastern 
counties,  the  snag-tree  or  horn-pine,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  the  pepperidge ;  it  is  also  called  hornbeam,  but  nowhere  the 
gum-tree,  as  it  is  known  South.  Wood  so  difficult  to  split  that 
little  use  is  made  of  it.  A  remarkable  tree  of  this  species  is  de- 
scribed as  growing  in  Oohasset  that  is  11  feet  around  at  the  roots. 
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XII.-— LAUBIN^ :  THE  OlNKAHON  FABOLY. 

Bassafraa  officinale  (Sassafras).  Grows  Id  this  State  seldom  over  30  feet 
highy  and  a  foot  iu  diameter,  yet  larger  specimens  have  been  foand. 
It  grows  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State. 

Benzoin  odor\ferum  (Fever-Bosh ;  Spice-Bash).  A  shrnb,  4  to  10  feet  in 
height. 

XIIL^THYMELAGRS :  T&E  Mszsbeuh  Family. 

IHrea  palustris  (Leather-Wood).  A  small  shrnb  in  wet,  marshy  and 
shady  places. 

XIV.— BMPBTBA0B-a5 :  Obowbbbby  Family. 
Oaikesia  Conradi  (Plymouth  Orowberry).  A  low,  heath-like  shrnb. 

«  XY.— OLBAORS: :  The  Olive  Family. 

Lfgtutrum  vulgare  (Common  Privet).  Naturalized. 

Syringa  vulgaris  (Lilac).    Nataralized. 

Fraxinus  acumtiiato  (White- Ash).  Found  throughout  the  State,  but 
flourishes  best  in  a  deep  loamy  soil,  near  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  in 
a  moist  meadow. 

FraxinHs  pybeseene  (Bed  Ash).  On  rich  intervale  land  on  the  Connecti- 
cut Biver ;  often  over  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  50  to  60  feet  high.  In 
Springfield  one  was  measured  that  was  10  feet  4  inches  around  at 
the  ground  and  9  feet  at  a  yard  from  the  ground.  This  is  a  spread- 
ing tree,  and  does  not  grow  to  great  height  except  in  the  forest. 

Fraxintia  sambucifolia  (Black  Ash).  Mostly  confined  .to  swamps  and  the 
muddy  banks  of  rivers  where  the  soil  is  permanently  moist. 

Fraxinna  excelsior  (Buropean  Ash),  Introduced,  and  found  to  grow  as 
vigorously  as  any  of  the  native  species. 

XVI.— AQDIFOLIACE^ :  The  Holly  Family. 

Ilex  opaca  (American  Holly).  Found  plentifully  in  Quinoy,  at  Cohas- 
set,  and  especially  at  New  Bedford,  and  on  Naushon  Island. 

Kemopanthes  Canadensis  (Wild  Holly).  A  shrub  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
dle part  of  the  State. 

Prinos  vertieiUata  (Black  Alder).    A  shrub  growing  in  moist  moods. 

Prinos  lamgatus  (Single-berry  Black  Alder).  A  shrub  growing  in  deep 
swamps. 

Prinos  gldber  (Ink-berry).  A  delicate  evergreen  shrub ;  of  late  much 
cultivated. 

XVIL— BUBIACEiB :  THE  Madbeb  Family. 

Oephaianthus  ocoidentalis  (Button  Bush).    A  small  shrub  along  streams. 
MitoheUa  repens  (Partridge  Berry.)   A  common,  trailing  evergreen  plant. 

XVin.— CAPBIFOLIACE-aS :  THE  Honeysuoele  Family. 

Zinncea  borealis  (Twin  Flower.)    A  common,  creeping  evergreen  herb, 

with  creeping  woody  stem. 
Triosteum  per/oliatum  (Fever  Boot).«  A  coarse  looking  plant,  found  in 

shady  places. 
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Lonicera  hirsnta  (Hairy  Honeysackle).    A  hardy  climbing  plant,  foand 

in  damp  rocky  placea. 
Lonicera  parv{fU>ra  (Small-flowered  Yellow  Honeysnckle).    Abundant 

in  western  part  of  the  State. 
Lonicera  eiliata  (Fly  Honeysaokle).    A  Bhrab  growing  among  rocks  in 

Essex  Goanty. 
Lonicera  easrulea  (Hairy  Fly  Honeysackle).    In  t>og8  in  the  western  part 

of  the  State. 
Diervilla  trifida  (Three-Flowered  Bnsh  Honeysuckle.)    A  variety  occurs 

with  narrow  leaves. 

XIX,— VIBUBNB-aS :  The  Bij)br  Family. 

Sambtiotta  puhem  (Panicled  Elder).  In  Worcester  County,  on  every  side 
of  the  Wachusett  Mountain. 

SambtuMi  Canadensis  (Common  Elder).  Found  in  every  part  of  the 
State. 

Viburnum  nudum  (Naked  Yibumum).  A  slender  shrub  in  swamps  and 
wet  woods. 

Viburnum  lentago  (Sweet  Yibumum).  A  small  tree  growing  15  to  20 
feet  high. 

Viburnum  dentatum  (Arrow-Wood).  A  shrub  or  small  tree  common  in 
every  part. 

Viburnum  aceri/oUum  (Maple-Leaved  Arrow-Wood).  A  low  shrub,  com* 
mon  in  rocky  woods. 

Viburnum  opulus  (High  Cranberry).  A  low  t^ee.  A  variety  is  culti- 
vated as  the  *'  Snow-Ball  Tree.'' 

Viburnum  lantan&idea  ( WaylEaring  Tree ;  Hobble  Bush).    A  small  tree. 

XX.— BBIC  AGRSS :  The  Heath  Family. 

Andromeda polifoUa  (Water  Andromeda).    A  low  shrub,  in  boggy  places. 
Cassandra  calyeuiata  (Dwarf  Cassandra).    A  low  evergreeui  in  swamps 

and  boggy  places. 
Lyonia  pamioulata  (Panicled  Lyonia).    A  bushy  shrub,  with  conspicuous 

white  flowers. 
Zenobia  racemosa  (Clustered  Zenobia).    A  low  shrub,  much  resembling 

whortleberry  oushes. 
CUHtra  alnifoUa  (Alder-leaved  Clethra).    A  shrub  in  deep  bogs. 
Epigea  r^fens  (Mayflower).    A  trailing  evergreen,  blossoming  in  early 

spring. 
Oaultheria  procuTnbens  (Partridge  Berry).    A  delicate  fragrant  evergreen 

plant. 
Aretostaphylos  uvorursi  (Bear  Berry).    A  shrubby  evergreen  plant,  on 

dry  sandy  plains. 
Rhododendron  maximum  (Rose  Bay).    In  great  abundance  in  a  swamp 

in  Medfleld,  and  in  a  smaller  one  in  Medfield. 
Rhododendron  ffisoosum  (Swamp  Pink,  Wild  Honeysuckle).    Open  woods; 

abundant. 
Rhododendron  nudioflrum  (Upright  Honeysuckle).    In  the  southern  part 

of  the  State,  near  Rhode  Island. 
Rhodora  Canadensis  (Canada  Rhodora).    Found  near  Boston,  and  not 

unfreqnently  in  wet  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Kalmia  latifolia  (Mountain  Laurel).    On  shores  of  the  basin  at  Cohas- 

set;  on  Buzzard's  Bay;  near  Kewbnryport  and  Lowell;  in  Worces* 

ter  County,  anA  on  both  declivities  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
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Edlmia  anffMtiJblia  (Narrov-leftved  Laurel).    A  low  eyerffreen  sbrab. 
Kalmia  glauca  (Pale  Laarel).    Id  Bichmond  and  a  few  other  places  in 

the  State. 
Ledum  latifolium  (Broad-leaved  Labrador  Tea).    In  spbagnona  swamps 

in  Pittsfield,  Bichmond,  and  Habbardston. 

XXI^-YACOINIELS: :  The  Whobtleberby  Family. 

Oaylussacia  resinona  (Black  Whortleberry).    A  shrnb  18  to  36  inches 

high,  on  rocky  hills. 
QayluModa  frandoBa  (Dangleberry).    In  moist  sitaations  on  the  edges  of 

woods. 
Oayluasaeia  dumosa  (Bash  Hackleberry )•    In  Manchester ;  rare. 
Foccinium  •taffiitteMni  (Deer  Berry).    At  Southampton  l€»d-mine,  and 

elsewhere  in  the  western  part  of  State. 
Tacoinium  corymbosum  (High-bush  Hackleberry)*    A  shrab  4  to  0  feet 

high,  in  swamps. 
*  Vaecinium  virgatumj  Mablenberg :  F.  vaoiUanij  Gray  (Bine  Hackleberry). 

Oommon. 
VMcinium  Pennsylvamoum  (Low  Blaeberry).    Oommon.^ 
Vaocinium  vitis-idew  (Cowberry).    In  Danvers:  rare. 
Oitycocous  maerocarpa  (Oommcm  Cranberry).    Foand  In  every  part  of 

State. 
Oxyeooevs  palwMa  (Baropean  Cranberry).    Nantaoket,  Pittsfield,  and 

near  Sherburne. 

XXIL— COBN AOBiS :  THE  OOBNTTS  Family. 

Camus  dUemi/oKa  (Alternate-leaved  Cornel).  A  shrab  sometimes  20 
feet  higtf  or  more  and  5  incAies  in  diameter. 

Camus  eiroinata  (Bound-leaved  Cornel).    A  shrnb  7  to  10  feet  high. 

Camus  stalanifera  (Bed-stemmed  Cornel).  Plentifal  in  swamps  in  Berk- 
shire. 

Camus panieulata  (Panided  Cornel).    A  slender  plant;  common. 

Camus  sericea  (Silky  Cornel).  Abundant  near  Boston  and  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  State. 

Camus  florida  (Flowering  Dogwood).  Growing  sometimes  SO  feet  high 
and  10  inches  in  diameter,  but  usually  much  less. 

Camus  Canadensis  (Dwarf  Cornel).    An  humble  plant  in  damp  woods. 

XXITL— HAMAMELACEiB :  Thb  Witch  Hazel  Family. 

Hamamelis  Tirginiana  (Witch  Basel).  In  moist  woods,  10  to  20  f^t 
high.    One  was  seen  22  feet  high  and  10  inches  around. 

XXIY.— OBOSSULACE^ :  Thb  Oitbbast  Faisily. 

Bibes  eynasbiM  (Prickly  Gooseberry). 
Bibes  hirtellum  (Oommon  Wild  Gooseberry). 
Bibes  ratundifalium  (Bound-leaved  Goosebc^)i 
Bibes  laeustre  (Swamp  Gooseberry). 
Bibes  flaridum  (Large-flowering  Currant). 
Bibes  prastratum  (Bfoontain  Gnrrant). 

XXY.— GACTACBiB:  Thb  CACTUS  FAMILY. 
Opuntia  vulgaris  (Prickly  Pear).    Nantucket 
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XXVI.— ROSAOE-SJ :  Thk  Eosb  Family, 

Spiraa  apuUfolia  (Nine-Back).    Presamed  to  occur  in  State,  as  it  is 

fonnd  both  North  and  Soath. 
Spircea  $alicifolia  (Qneen  of  the  Meadows),    Abounds  in  wet  places. 
^rcea  tomentosa  (Steeple-Bash).    A  leafy  shrub,  2  to  5  feet  high  in  wet 

places. 
Kubua  odaratus  (Flowering  Baspberry).    Common  in  most  parts  of  the 

State. 
Bvbus  strigosus  (Wild  Bed  Raspberry). 
Bubus  ml&sus  (High  Blackberry). 

Buhus  JrondosiM  ( ). 

Bubus  Canadensis  (Low  Blackberry). 

Bona  ludda  (Early  Wild  Rose).    Common  to  the  eastern  part, 

Bosa  Carolina  (Swamp  Rose).    In  wet  grounds. 

Bosa  nitida  (Shining  Rose).    In  a  few  places,  in  low  grounds. 

Bosa  rubiginosa  (Sweet  Brier).    Probably  introducedi  but  common, 

XXVIL— POMACES :  THE  Apple  Family. 

Cratcdgus  crus  ^alli  (Cock-spur  Thorn).    Common, 

Cratayus  coooinea  (Scarlet-fruited  Thorn),    A  low,  round-headed,  much- 

branched  tree.    Common. 
Oratcsgus  tammtosa  (Pear-leaved  Thorn).    A  common  and  hardy  thorn. 
Cratcegus  punetata  (Dotted-fruited  Thorn).    In  wet  grounds. 
P^rus  communis :  P.  mdlus  (Pear  and  Apple).    Introduced. 
I^rus  Americana  fountain  Ash),    In  mountainous  locations. 
jyriM  arbut\folia  (Choke-Berry).  A  slender,  branching  shrub.   Common. 
Amelanehier  Canadensis  (Shad  Bush).    A  small  tree,  of  which  there  are 

two  well-marked  varieties:  the  June-Berry  (A.  hofiryapium)  and 

Swamp  Sugar-Pear  (A.  ovaUs). 

XXVIII.— AMTGDALE-aE3 :  The  Almoio)  Family. 

PrwMns  ma/rilima  (Beach  Plum).    On  islands  and  beaches  within  twenty 

miles  or  more  from  the  sea. 
Prunus  Americana  (Yellow  Plum).    Found  flarther  north,  and  presumed 

to  occur  within  this  State. 
Prunus  insHiUa  (Wild  Bullace  Tree).    In  a  few  places  near  Boston. 
Prunus  PennsyhMmiea  (Northern  Red  Cherry).    Common  throughout  the 

State. 
Prunus  pumila  (Sand  Cherry).    In  Milton ;  rare  in  other  parts  of  State, 
Prunus  serotina  (Black  Cherry).    A  tree  40  to  60  feet  high ;  common, 
Prunus  Virginiana  (Choke  Cherry).    A  shrub  or  small  tree ;  common. 

XXIX.^LEOnMINOS^:  The  Beau  Family. 

Bdbina  pseud  aoacia  (Common  Locust  Tree),  Never  a  flrst-dass  tree  in 
this  State;  not  known  to  be  a  native  of  the  State, 

OMtitsokia  tricanthos  (Honey  Locust).    Introduced. 

Oymnocladus  Canadensis  (Kentucky  Coffee  Tree).  Occasionally  culti- 
vated. 

Cerds  Canadensis  (Judas  Tree).    Occasionally  cultivated. 

XXX.— VITACB^ :  The  Vine  Family. 
Vitis  labrusca  (Fox  Grape).    Common  in  low^  rich  grounds. 
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Vitis  (BitivaUg  (Sommer  Grape).  Several  varieties  of  this  species  have 
been  noticed;  some  of  which  have  been  described  as  separate 
species. 

Vitis  riparia  (Biver  Grape).  On  Westfleld  River  and  in  Worcester 
Goanty. 

Ampelapsis  quinquefolia  (Yirf^nia  Oreeper).    Oommon. 

XXXL— BHAMNAGEiB :  The  Buoethorn  Fajioly. 

Ekamnns  caiharHeu$  (Oommon  Bockthom).  Fonnd  near  Boston;  prob- 
ably introduced  from  £arope. 

Rhamnus  (Unifolius  (Alder-leaved  Buckthorn).    In  moist  grounds. 

Oeanothns  Amerieanus  (New  Jersey  Fern).  A  low,  bushy  shrub;  com- 
mon. 

XXXIIr— OELASTBAOEJB:  The  Staff-Tbbb  Family. 

Staphylea  trifolia  (Three-leaved  Bladder  Nut).    A  tall  shrub  or  small 

tree. 
Oekutrus  scandens  (Staff-Tree).    A  twining  shrub. 

XXXin.— ACEB AGEiB :  The  Maple  Family. 

Aeer  rutmim  (Bed  Maple).    Abundant  in  swamps  and  low  grounds. 
Acer  easycatfum  (White  Maple).    Sandy  or  gravelly  banks  of  clear 

streams  throughout  middle  and  western  parts  of  State. 
Acer  MAichairinum  (Sugar  Maple).     Oommon;    easily  cultivated  and 

very  valuable. 
Acer  Pen/Mylvanumm  (Striped  Maple;   Moose  wood).     Abundant  in 

middle  and  western  parts  of  State  and  in  Essex  Oounty. 
Acer  spicatum  (Mountain  Maple).    A  small  tree  grown  in  rocky  places. 

XXXIV.— ANAOABDIAOEiB :  The  Sttmac  Family. 

Shu8  trffhhina  (Staghom  Sumac).  A  tall  shrub,  sometimes  a  small  tree 
25  feet  high,  and  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter. 

Ekua  glabra  (Smooth  Sdumac.)  In  barren  fields  and  by  the  side  of 
woods,  sometimes  overspreading  considerable  tracts  in  neglected 
fields. 

Bhug  copaUina  (Dwarf  Sumac).  On  very  rocky  hills  and  roadsides, 
usually  3  to  6  feet  high,  in  rare  instances  18  to  20,  and  4  to  6  inches 
in  diameter. 

Ehu9  venenata  (Poison  Sumac.)  In  swamps,  8  to  10  feet  high,  and  in 
rare  cases  15,  and  2  to  3  inches  diameter.  Some  persons  are  not 
affected  by  the  poison  of  this  plant,  and  opposite  effects  are  some- 
times produced  on  different  members  of  the  same  family.  It  is 
thought  that  a  varnish  analogous  to  that  obtained  from  the  vamish- 
yielding  sumac  of  Japan  could  be  prepared  from  this  plant,  and 
some  experiments  tend  to  confirm  this  belief. 

Shu8  toxicodendron  (Poison  Ivy).  A  clinging  plant,  less  poisonous  than 
the  preceding. 

Bhue  aromatica  (Fragrant  Sumac.)  Near  the  western  border  of  the 
State. 

XXXV.— XAlsnDHOXYLAOILas :  The  Pbjcely  Ash  Family. 

Xanihooeylum  Amcricanum  (Prickly  Ash).  Found  only  in  one  place  on 
a  southern  slope  in  Medford. 
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XXXYL^TILIAOEiB :  Thb  JjVSDVJX  Fahilt. 

Tilia  Americana  (Basawoody  Linden,  Lime  Tree).  Found  in  erery  part 
of  the  State.  One  at  Natick  measnred  16  feet  6  inobes  at  tiie 
groand,  and  13  feet  4  inches  at  4  feet  from  the  ground* 

XXXVIL— OISTAOB-a; :  The  Book  Eosb  Family. 

Helianthemum  Oanadense  (Sun  Bose).  Two  marked  varieties  grow  near 
Boston,  the  H.  Oanadense  and  JS.  ramuHflorum  of  Pursh. 

Lechia  major  (Large  Pinweed). 

Leehia  fkymifolia  (Thyme-leaved  Pinweed). 

Leekia  minor  (Small  Pinweed). 

Hudsonia  tomentosa  (Downy  Hudsonia).  On  the  sea-coast  in  Bssex 
County. 

Hudsonia  eriooides  (Heath-like  Hudsonia).  On  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard. 

XXXYIII.— BEBBEBm^ :  The  Babbbbbt  Family. 

Berheris  vulgaris  (Common  Berberry).  -  Common  in  many  places. 

XXXESC—MEJEnSPEBMACE^ :  The  Mooivsbbd  Famiz.y. 
Meniy^ermum  Canadense  (Canada  Moonseed).    A  twining  plant. 

XL.— MAGNOLIACE^ :  The  Magnolia  Family. 

Ma(fnolia  glauoa  (Small  Magnolia).    In  a  sheltered  swamp  near  Gape 

Ann,  and  elsewhere  in  Essex  County. 
Liriodendron  tulipifera  (Tulip  Tree.)    In  several  towns  on  Westfield 

Biver,  especially  in  Kussell ;  rare  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

The  division  comprising  the  monocotyledonous  plants  is  represented 
tn  Massachusetts  by  the  following  species:  Smilaa  ndundifoUa  and  & 
berbaceay  both  climbing  plants,  and  having  no  economical  importance. 

It  lias  been  found  that  the  European  larch  thrives  along  the  coast  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  its  introduction  has  been  much  encouraged 
of  late,  not  because  it  is  considered  a  more  valuable  tree  than  some  of 
the  native  trees,  but  because  it  will  thrive  and  grow  rapidly  on  worn- 
out  gravelly  soils,  where  better  trees,  such  as  the  oak,  ash,  and  hickory, 
would  fail. 

The  native  white  pine  {Pinus  strobus)  does  well  in  Eastern  Massachn-  i 
setts,  and  a  great  many  small  tracts  have  been  planted  within  the  last  1 
thirty  years  in  Taunton,  Middleborongh,  Bridgewater,  and  other  towns.  \ 

The  leading  shoot  is  often  eaten  off  by  a  weevil,  by  which  its  ftitnre  \ 

growth  for  timber  may  be  injured,  but  the  tree  survives  this  injury  and  \ 

produces  a  wood  useful  for  a  great  many  purposes. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  in  enumerating  the  woods  suitable  for  cultivation 
in  Massachusetts,  says : 

The  finest  hickones  arc  not  nrodnoed  in  MassaohnaettB,  althoneb  in  the  wefiteni 
part  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Cunnecticnt,  and  in  other  favorable 
Bitnations,  the  natural  growth  of  this  tree  is  fine  enongh  to  warrant  its  extensive  cnlti- 
vation.  The  hickories  should  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for 
the  ashy  the  young  plants  being  equally  valuable  for  hoop-poles,  walking-sticks,  and 
similar  purposes,  while  tbe  lumber  cut  from  the  large  trees  Drinffs  a  higher  price  than 
any  other  produced  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is  used  extensively  in  oarriaoe-building 
and  for  ax-handles,  in  which  form  it  is  carried  all  over  Uie  world.    Hickory  makes 
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better  fhel  than  any  other  wood  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  ie  always  the 
standard  by  which  the  valae  of  other  woods  for  this  purpose  is  estimated.  The  best 
hickory  is  worth,  in  the  Boston  market  at  the  present  time,  (100  the  1,000  feet.  In  the 
form  of  firewood  it  now  seldom  comes  to  the  Boston  market,  where  it  readily  com- 
mandSy  however,  $16  the  cord,  and  in  nearly  eyerjr  part  of  the  State  it  is  worth  from 
|8  to  flO  a  oord  fbr  oaring  hams  and  bacon,  for  which  pnrpose  no  other  wood  supplies 
its  place.  The  shagbark  hickory  (Ckurjfa  atba,  Nutt.),  which  also  produces  the  finest 
fruit,  and  the  pignut  hickory  {Carya  pwrUna,  Nutt.),  are  the  most  valuable  species  for 
cultivation  in  Massachusetts.* 

The  efforts  made  in  Massachusetts  to  promote  the  cnltivation  of  forest 
trees  by  premiams  date  fh)m  a  relatively  remote  period.  Among  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  State  Society  for  Promoting  Agricultore,  in  1804, 
was  the  following : 

6.  To  the  person  who  shall  produce  from  seed  the  best  growth  of  trees,  not  less  than 
600  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  proportion  of  2,400  to  the  acre,  of  any  of  the  following 
kinds  of  forest  trees,  viz :  Oak,  ash,  elm,  sugar-maple,  beech,  black  or  yellow  birch, 
chestnut,  walnut,  or  hickory,  f^ ;  ii  aU  of  oak,  |50 ;  claims  to  be  made  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  October,  1806. 

A  prize  offered  in  Essex  Gonnty,  Massaohnsetts,  by  Bichard  S.  Fay, 
of  Lynn,  September  25, 1847,  of  $100  for  the  best  plantation  of  oaks, 
^<  not  less  than  one  acre,  the  prevailing  species  to  consist  of  the  white 
and  the  black  or  yellow  oak,  to  be  grown  from  the  acorn  planted  this 
aatnmn,  or  in  the  spring,  on  land  not  now  under  tillage  or  in  mowing." 
The  prize  was  to  be  awarded  in  1852,  and  the  money  in  the  mean  time 
was  to  be  placed  at  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  snccessfnl  competitor. 
Notice  was  to  be  given  of  intention  to  compete,  so  that  the  premises 
might  be  viewed  and  registered. 

The  gentleman  offering  the  prize  remarked; 

'*  I  name  a  smaU  sum  and  a  small  piece  of  land,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  reach  of 
every  farmer's  son  whose  father  has — ^and  what  farmer  has  not  T — an  idle  acre  and  an- 
profitable  land.  It  will  require  no  great  expenditure  of  time  and  no  money  to  enable 
any  person  to  plant  out  an  aore^  and  the  advantage  to  the  person  so  doing  would  far 
exceed  the  labor  bestowed,  even  if  an  unsuccessful  competitor.  Should  there  be  ten  or 
more  entries  for  this  year^  I  pledge  myself  to  renew  the  prize  for  the  next  ten  years  upon 
the  same  terms. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promotion  of  Agricaltnre,  in  April. 
1876,  offered  premiums  of  $1,000,  $600,  and  $400,  for  first,  second,  and 
third  best  plantations  of  not  less  than  five  acres,  to  be  made  of  European 
larch,  except  in  Barnstable,  Dukes,  and  Nantucket  counties,  in  which 
the  Scotch  pine  or  the  Oorsican  fir^  or  both  the  latter,  must  be  used. 
The  plantations  must  originally  consist  of  at  least  2,700  trees  to  the  acre, 
and  the  land  must  be  poor,  worn  out,  or  unfit  for  agricultural  use. 

They  also  offered  $600  and  $400  for  first  and  second  best  plantations 
of  five  acres,  or  more,  of  American  white  ash,  at  first  having  5,000  tre^ 
to  the  acre. 

The  plantation  must  be  made  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and  the  prizes  are 
to  be  awarded  in  the  summer  of  1887.'  The  directions  for  planting  were 
as  follows : 

Larch  and  pine» 

When  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit,  shallow  fhrrows  4  feet  apart  should  be 
mn  one  way  aoross  the  field  to  be  planted.    This  is  best  done  during  the  autumn  pre- 

^AgrUmltwre  of  MaaioohM^elUf  1875-76,  p.  268. 

*  We  learn  by  correspondence,  dated  Noyember  16, 1877,  that  but  two  competitors 
have  appeared  for  the  prizes  offered  by  this  society,  one  in  Andover  and  the  other  in 
Groton.  Ineachof  these  cases  five  acres  of  European  larch  have  b^n  planted.  Smaller 
prizes  were  offered  in  the  summer  of  1677,  ranging  from  |75  to  |250,  but  no  entries  had 
been  made.  A  prize  offered  by  the  society  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  amount- 
ing to  tl>000,  was  paid  in  1870  to  the  Hon.  Ben :  Perley  Poore,  the  only  competitor  wtLo 
did  not  withdraw  from  the  contest  before  payment  wa^  due. 
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Tions  to  planting.  Then  by  planting:  in  the  fhrrows,  and  insertlDg  tbe  plants  4  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  tbe  whole  land  will  be  covered  with  plants  standing  4  fnet  apart 
each  way.  Planted  at  this  distance,  2,720  plants  will  be  required  to  the  acre.  On  hilly, 
rocky  land,  which  is  especially  recommended  for  the  cultiyation  of  the  European  larch, 
and  where  it  is  impossible  to  run  furrows,  it  will  be  only  necessary^  to  open  with  a 
spade,  holes  large  enongh  to  admit  the  roots  of  the  plants,  care  being  taken  to  set 
them  as  near  4  feet  each  way  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit.  In  very  exposed 
situations  on  the  sea-coast,  it  is  recommended  to  plant  as  many  as  5,000  trees  to  the 
acre,  the  plants  being  inserted  more  thickly  on  the  outsides  of  the  plantations  in  order 
that  the  youn^  trees  may  furnish  shelter  to  each  other. 

It  ia  imperative  to  platU  the  larch  aa  early  in  the  eeaaon  as  the  ground  can  he  worked.  No 
other  tree  begins  to  grow  so  early,  and  if  the  operation  of  transplanting  it  is  delayed 
until  the  new  shoots  have  pushed,  it  is  generally  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
plant. 

The  Scotch  and  CoiBican  pines  can  be  planted  up  to  the  1st  of  May. 

AeK 

Land  in  condition  to  grow  com  or  an  average  hay  crop  is  suited  to  produce  a  profit- 
able crop  of  white  ash.  Deep,  moist  land,  rather  than  that  which  is  light  and  gravelly, 
should  be  selected  for  this  tree.  The  land  should  be  plowed,  harrowed,  and  made  as 
mellow  as  possible  durinc  the  autumn  previous,  that  tne  trees  may  be  planted  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  the  spring. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  mark  out  the  field  with  furrows  4  feet  apart,  and  insert 
the  trees  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  This  will  give  5,445  plants  to  the  acre,  which,  at 
the  end  of  ten  years,  must  be  thinned  one-half.  These  thinnings  are  valuable  for 
barrel-hoops,  &c. 

It  is  recommended  to  cultivate  between  the  rows  for  two  or  three  years  to  ke^  down 
the  weeds  and  prevent  the  soil  from  baking.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  ground  will 
probably  be  entirely  shaded  by  the  trees,  and  further  cultivation  will  not  be  necessary. 

General  tUredione  for  tree^lamiing. 

Be  careful  not  to  expose  tilie  roots  of  trees  to  the  wind  and  sun  more  than  is  necea- 
sary  during  the  operation  of  transplanting.  More  failures  in  tree-planting  arise  from 
carelessness  in  this  particular  than  from  any  other  cause. 

To  prevent  this,  carry  the  trees  to  the  field  to  be  planted  in  bundles  covered  with 
mats ;  lay  them  down,  and  cover  the  roots  with  wet  loam,  and  only  remove  them  from 
the  bundles  as  they  are  actually  required  for  planting. 

In  planting,  the  roots  should  be  carefully  spread  out  and  the  soil  worked  among  them 
with  the  hand. 

When  the  roots  are  covered  press  the  earth  firmly  about  the  plant  with  the  foot. 

Insert  the  plant  to  the  depth  at  which  it  stood  before  being  transplanted. 

Select,  if  possible,  for  tree-planting  a  cloudy  or  a  rainy  day.  It  is  better  to  plant 
after  the  middle  of  the  day  than  before  it. 

All  young  plantations  muet  be  protected  from  cattle  and  other  browsing  animals — ^the 
greatest  enemieS|,next  to  man,  to  young  trees  and  the  spread  of  forest  growth. 

IHreotione  for  procuring  young  treee. 

Selected  plants  of  the  European  larch  and  the  Scotch  pine,  about  1  foot  high  and 
very  thrifty,  can  be  imported  from  England,  and  delivered  at  the  railroads  in  Boston 
at  &om  |5  to  (6  per  1,000,  the  price  varying  with  the  price  of  cold  and  the  rate  of  ex- 
change and  freight.  Imported  plants  of  the  Corsican  pine  oi  the  same  siae  will  cost 
at  present  prices  about  (10  per  1,000  delivered  in  Boston. 

AH  persons,  whether  competitors  for  the  society's  prizes  or  not,  desiring  to  import 
trees  of  these  varieties,  can  do  so  by  sending  their  orders  to  Francis  Skinner,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  before  December  1.  Mr.  Skinner  will  transmit  all  orders  for  not  less  than 
1,000  trees  to  England,  and  will  see  that  the  trees,  on  their  arrival  in  Boston,  are 
passed  through  the  custom-house,  and  forwarded  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  the 
persons  ordenng  them. 

As  Mr.  Skinner  undertakes  this  duty  solely  from  a' desire  to  fkoilitate  tree-planting  in 
his  native  State,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  any  personal  gain,  he  cannot  be  held 
responsible  in  any  way  by  the  persons  desiring  to  order  through  him. 

Mr.  Anthony  waterer,  nurseryman,  Woking,  England,  with  whom  special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  prepare  trees  for  planting  in  Massachusetts,  guarantees  their 
safe  arrival  in  this  country,  provided  his  orders  are  received  early  enough  to  permit 
his  shipping  the  larch  during  the  months  of  December  and  January,  and  the  pines  not 
later  than  February  15. 

The  importation  of  these  trees  cannot,  in  safety,  be  made  after  these  dates.  If  it  is 
delayed  later,  the  plants  are  liable  to  heat  in  transit,  and  to  make  a  soft,  unnatural 
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growth,  which  ffenerolly  oanseB  their  death.  Ab  the  plantB  will  arrive  some  weeks 
Before  they  can  oe  planted,  importers  ehoald  provide  some  acoommodation  for  their 
reception.  The  plants  must  be  unpacked  as  soon  as  received,  the  roots  moistened, 
and  then  heeled  into  a  frame,  cold  cellar,  or  shed,  in  which  the  temperature  will  be  at 
about  the  fi^ezing  point,  but  where  they  can  be  guarded  from  extreme  cold  and  the 
sun's  rays.  As  a  Uttle  sou  will  be  required  to  put  over  the  roots  at  this  time,  import- 
ers should  lay  in  a  supply  in  the  autumn  for  this  purpose,  and  keep  it  away  from  the 
firoet  until  needed. 

American  white  ash,  one  or  two  Tears  old,  and  about  1  foot  high^  can  be  procured 
for  from  $5  to  flO  per  1,000  from  .the  following  well-known  American  nurserymen : 
Bobert  Doaglas,  Wauk^gan,  111. ;  Thomas  Meehan,Germantown,  Pa.,  and  the  Lawrence 
Nuzsery  Company,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

STATISTICS  OF  FOBESTBY  AND  FOBEST  PRODUCTS,  FBOM  THB  STATE 

CENSUS,  AT  DIFFEBBNT  PEBIOBS. 

Areas  of  land  and  of  woodland  (1875). 

Aores. 

Total  area  of  State,  7,800  square  miles,  equal  to • 4,992,000 

Area  in  farms • , 3,402,368 

Area  in  lakes,  riyers,  and  ponds 293,000 

Cities,  villages,  cemeteries,  commons,  &o 500,000 

Area  in  raUroads  (30,000)  and  roads  (140.000) 160,006 

Detached  and  non-resident  lands  (81,769)  and  reservoirs  (32,367) 114, 120 

Not  accounted  for 472,506 

Woodland  (1875). 


Coimtiet. 


Barnstable 
Berkahlre. 
Bristol .... 
Dukes 


Franklin... 
Hampden  ., 
Hamjpsblre 
Middlesez. 
Nantnoket 
Norfolk... 
Plymoath . 
Suffolk ..... 
Worcester. 


Ineltiea. 


i 


11,SSS 

■'i,'ii8' 


Totel. 


586 
S,767| 


S3,768| 


•38  86 


44  95 


813  80 


890  80 
115  71 


79  88 


Kielading  cities. 


I 


31,085 
111.680 
80,050 
0,904 
80,409 
7i837 
60,738 
69,444 
100,7831 
173} 
51,794{ 
101,9394 
14 
189, 244) 


906^6151 


I 


16  89 
19  00' 

18  51 

19  49 
33  36 
10  40 
19  01 
19  88 
83  90 
19  86 
98  39 
16  96 

153  57 
96  99 


99  40 


T6tsl  woodhuids. 


31,985 
111,680 
91,309 
0,904 
33,989 
74,837 
73,668 
68,444 
103, 95U 
1731 
51,734 
101,999: 
600 
186,013i 


«30,409» 


h 


•6  80 
19  09 
90  77 
19  49 

34  39 
19  40 
81  77 
10  88 

35  80 
19  86 
98  39 
16  96 

316  08 
98  10 


93  73 


i 


1390,489 
9,139,488 
1,896,478 

114,334 
1. 148, 546 
1,451,724 
1,603,504 
1,941,989 
3,660,338 
3,440 
1,467,369 
1,717,196 

100,190 
5^827,780 


99,060,158 


Pereentagea. 


Of  woodlands  in  cities  to  total  woodlands • 2.6 

Of  woodlands  to  total  land  in  farms 27.3 

Of  woodlands  to  total  area  of  State ia6 

Of  TsJue  of  woodlands  to  total  value  of^land  of  all  kinds 18. 9 
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DammUefarmtprodmeU  mi  deferent  periodi. 


Fire-wood,  total  Talne 

eorda 

▼ftlaeperoord 

Lnmber,  total  Taiiie 

Maple  sugar,  total  valiio 

ponndfl 

▼aloe  per  Domid ... 

Maple  moTiiwoit  total  ▼alne 

gaUona 

value  per  gallon. 
Railroad  aleeperi^  total  yalno. .. . 

number 

ralaeeaoh  .;.. 


leiSi 


|1, 010, 3S8 

308,554 

13  74 

1921,106 

$41,443 

573.048 

10  07 


18SS. 


•3,060,015 
671, 010 

•3, 064, 4(9 

0SS,S93 

580,441 

10  10 


186S. 


11^180,044 

506,101 

$4  38 


556,823 

•0  18 

$1,488 

1,039 

$1  37 

0240 

600 

•0  47 


U75w 


•40i403 

636,099 

•3  77 

•175.707 

•133,013 

11,068,303 

•Oil 

•87.335 

33,015 

•1  18 

•804,171 

458,544 

•0  44 


Summaty  offoreH  producU  fiy  eounHes  (1875). 


Artlolea  and  ooantlei. 


Berkdiiztt.. 

Bristol 

Essex 

Franklin... 
Hampden . . 
Hampshire. 
Middlesex  . 
liorfolk.... 
Plymoath., 
'Worcester. 


BABK. 


Total 


Bsrkskire. 

Bristol 

Essex 

Franklin... 
Hampden . . 
Hanmshire 
Middlesex . 
Norfolk.... 
pjjmoath.. 
woroester. 


OHABCOAL. 


Total 


BamstaUe. 
Berkshire.. 

Bi:istol 

Bakes 

Essex...... 

Franklin... 
Hampden . . 
Hampshire. 
Middlesex. 
Norfolk.... 

Flymontii.. 

Suffolk 

Woroeator. 


flBB-WOOD. 


Total 


MAFfM  SUQAB. 

Berkshire 

Franklin 

Hampden 

Hampshire 

Woroester 


T6tal. 


For  sale. 


Qaantitl< 


Cordi. 
3,033 
9 
63 

WW 

1,015 

535 

49 

4 

8 

1,380 


7,035 


BuihsU. 
560,747 
60,885 


48,300 
33.150 
73,800 
80,196 
34.839 
172,973 
9.000 


1,013,811 


Oordi. 

6,706 

38,097 

38,197 

883 

3i458 

31,138 

30,154 

89.107 

53,035 

30.541 

34,053 

159 

110.558 


416.394 


Pounds. 

140,786 

160,358 

97,418 

169,306 

1.191 

577,953 


Yalne. 


•83,334 

64 

643 

7,475 

6.983 

3»774 

405 

40 

73 

10,804 


51,983 


•61,573 
10,160 


4,988 
4,936 
8,357 
3,330 
6.384 
19,024 
1,670 


130,361 


•30,431 

138,380 

158,675 

1.587 

117, 993 

118,640 

190,463 

103,057 

386,380 

85,964 

130,678 

990 

351,351 


1,578,437 


•17,080 

18,838 

10.711 

30,788 

160 

67,517, 


Fornae. 


Qoantities. 


Cords, 


10 

35 

000 

6 


19 


673 


Bushsis. 


71 
860 

10 
150 
160 


50 
161 
400 


1. 


Oords, 

3,453 

87.959 

13,878 

788 

8,706 
35,680 
31.733 
34,973 
33,137 

16,93$ 

8 

«6,985 


317,666 


Pounds, 

115,509 

313, 181 

51,885 

131, 778 

3,806 

504,349 


Yalae. 


•97 


50 

135 

1,600 

35 


89 


1.936 


45 
43 
3 
38 
97 


10 
88 

too 


893 


•11,837 
98,490 
47,395 
4,676 
43.987 
96, 796 
73,138 
89,774 
86,304 
89.081 
53,353 
66 

187.490 


888,056 


•13,087 

83,433 

5,403 

13,378 

395 

55,496 


TotaL 


Qnantiti« 


Cords. 

3,036 

9 

63 

1,009 

1,050 

1,135 

55 

4 

8 

1,339 


7,708 


Bushda. 

560,747 

60,896 

360 

48.310 

33.300 

73,960 

30,196 

34,870 

173, 134 

9,400 


1,015^073 


Cords. 

0,158 

65.986 

51,075 

1,071 

35,158 

56,803 

51. 876 

54,080 

75^173 

86,995 

50,976 

167 

157,543 


636.059 


Pounds. 
365.385 
373,439 
149, 297 
391.084 
3.997 

1,068,303 


Yalne. 


•33,351 

64 

643 

7,585 

7.117 

5^374 

430 

40 

73 

10.893 


53.909 


•61,513 

10,905 

43 

4.930 

4,977 

8,384 

•3,230 

6.394 

19,053 

1.770 


130,556 


•48;  368 

830.810 
305.900 

6,873 
160,879 
317. 436 
193,600 
193.831 
.113.684 
115^045 
183,  !)30 

1.056 
538^841 


9,400.493 


•30.167 

42,371 

16.114 

34,006 

455 

133.013 
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Summary  icf  forest  products  hy  oonmties  (1875) — Continned. 


Fornle. 

Fornse^ 

TotaL 

QoimtltiM. 

y^ao. 

QoanUUee. 

Talne. 

Quantities. 

Yalno. 

MAPU  UOhABBMB, 

QoBont. 
8,138 
9;  333 
658 
3,133 
10 
1,564 

3,754 
3,916 
016 
3,130 
15 
3,340 

QuUonM. 
4,793 
3,683 
1,319 
1,911 
33 
1,538 

5,584 
i489 
1,366 
3,010 
39 
8;  086 

Goihnt. 
7,931 
5,915 
1,971 
4,043 
33 
3,123 

9  338 

FkunkHn. 

7,405 
1,982 
4  140 

Hfurapdc^n  ^.,,.^^ ^,,,^,-t -^r 

HAmimhire  .. .^. ............«',-. ..t 

MMfll^^ff^   ....r .        ,rT 

44 

Worce8tfOr......rf. ......  ..■......• 

4.3*26 

ToM 

9,749 

ll,ffri 

13,266 

15,564 

33,015 

87,935 

LUKBBB. 

Bwksbira  ......................... 

94 

7, 143 
16,923 
4,996 
4,413 
6.348 

Bristol 

Jtaiez 

88 

]iV<uiklin......«.....«*T-T---r 

Hampden......................... 

300 

HuDpsbire..............  •.>■>>.>«> 

7,581 
11,247 
17,190 
37,651 
62,226 

IKid^^^WftX    .r. ,      rr. 

ITorfolk 

Pljmoath.. ............. .......... 

Worooster ........................ 

49 

Total 

431 

175,707 

Berkahln 

« 

Number, 

31,819 

4,497 

900 

91,341 

83,387 

06,176 

53,544 

13,615 

750 

136,315 

10,197 

3,172 

100 

BriBtol 

KffMlX r 

FnnkUn 

• ••■••■*•• 

38,951 
36.333 

TTftfnpdfMi..... 

"yr^mn^ht  !¥» ••••.. 

39  190 

ViddleMZ 

94,736 

5,751 

260 

Korfolk 

Plyiponth...... 

womeotor  .....•••..•..... 

56,463 

............ 

Total 

, 

458,544 

304,171 



Oeneral  summary  of  certain  mam^aotures  at  different  periods. 


1845. 


1855. 


1865. 


1875. 


Knmber  of  estobUshmento . 

Capital  inrested , 

Value  of  stock  used 

Persons  employed 

Taloo  of  goods  made , 


1,137 
$1,504,760 


3,506 
1991,106 


WOOOn  OOOM. 


Number  of  eotobttshmenta. 

Capital  inTOsted 

Talae  of  stock  need 

PereoDs  employed 

Yalne  of  goods  made 


3,413 
•3,664,403 


109 
1338;  960 


filBBIAflBB  AKD  WAOOBB, 


Knmber  of  establisbments 

Capital  inrested 

Talae  of  stock  nsed 

Persons  empl<iyed 

Talne  of  goods  made 


1,593 
1064,833 


563 
#583,434 


1,893 
•3, 371, 931 


435 
$949,770 


1,980 
•3,894,754 


487 

•1,585,870 

•1,890,630 

3,688 

•^387,538 


Knmber  of  estabUahmento . 

Capita]  invested 

Yalne  of  stock  nsed 

Persons  esBpIoyed , 

Yalne  of  goods  made 


1,881 
•1,343,576 


449 

•477,374 


8,491 
•3,383,955 


309 
•1,913,615 


8,594 
•1,476,679 


4,343 

•3,960,988 


•1,106,938 

•1,348,673 

1,941 

•8,497,777 


306 

•1,853,403 

•^338,366 

4,097 

•4,980,891 


579 

•9,719,711 

•^123,563 

1,961 

•3,953,956 


460 

•4,475,095 

•3,627,688 

4,267 

•7,208,317 


•3,413,^ 

•3,099,173 

3,073 

•4,433.458 


894 

•4,949,990 

•3,799,379 

6.674 

•8,439;  883 
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Summary  tfpaw^r  wed,  and  ela$8{ficaUon  ofpenom  employed,  1875. 


MuaSmatattm, 


Lumber , 

Wooden  goods ........ 

Carriages  and  wagons 
Fomitare , 


Bteam*engines. 


i 
I 


103 
89 
30 
77 


I 


7,948 

8,771 
1,046 
5,496 


Water-wheels. 


i 

a 


609 

164 

96 

110 


i 


H 


11,866 

3,751 

448 

9;  405 


Persons  employed. 


All  ages. 


I 


1,058 
4,001 
3,018 
6,014 


I 


3 

176 

54 

660 


Under  15  years. 


I 


17 

110 

9 

39 


91 


Kind8  of9aw9  {» lumber-mills,  1875. 


Bescription  of  saws. 


■      I  ■  II      II  ■  I 

Band 

Cironlar 

Cylinder , 

Gang 

Gl«. 

Mmay 

tip  and  down •• 

Total 


NnmlMref 


1,789 

45 

3 

41 

15 

S40 


2,148 


Carriage  amd  wagon  maiMtfaehire  in  1875,  hy  ooufUiee, 


Coontles. 


Knmber  of 
estabUsh- 
menta. 


Capital  in 


Yalne    ot 


Btfmstable 
Berkshire . 
Bristol .... 

Essex 

Franklin.. 
BArai^en  . 
Hampshire 
Middlesex . 
Hantnoket. 
Norfolk  ... 
Flymoath . 
Suffolk.... 
Worcester. 

Total 


8 

85 
96 
99 

10 
11 
99 

49 

1 

15 

8 
50 
46 


356 


•6,650 

56,950 

164,400 

868.585 

30,700 

99,400 

'48,850 

993,440 

1,000 

60,695 

8,700 

577,555 

813,550 


9;  419;  705 


f7.58S 

101,540 

941,605 

1,934,164 

55^089 
177,570 
100. 4HI 
306,973 
9,000 
191,628 

99^330 
833;  784 
438^709 


4,349^458 


FumUure  mamtfaohire  In  1875,  iy  oounUee, 


Conntisiw 


Berkshire . 

Bristol 

Essex 

FranUin  .. 
Hampden.. 
Hampshire 
Middlesex. 
Norfolk .... 
Plymouth  . 
Saflblk  .... 
Worcester. 

Total 


Number  of 
establish, 
ments. 


5 

9 

98 

18 

10 

1 

90 

6 

3 

107 

90 


994 


Cspitat  in- 

Talne   of 

vested. 

Soodi. 

$35,300 

•59,500 

98,500 

23,800 

116,600 

193,981 

180,195 

961,089 

101,600 

167,448 

3,500 

3,000 

883,300 

960,116 

98,000 

51.9S0 

44,000 

63,000 

1,655,465 

3,551,847 

9,468,600 

3;  084,965 

4,948,000 

8,413,883 
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liMmber  mawtfattmrB  in  1875,  ly  eouniieB* 

[Indnding  olapboarda,  hoops,  hoadingt,  latha,  pilot,  planed  lumber,  sawed  lumber,  shlogles,  stores, 

slkooks,  &o.] 


Conmtles. 


Barnstable 
Berkshire.. 

Bristol 

Xssex...... 

JTranklin... 
Hampden.. 
Hampshire 
liiddlosox. 
Norfolk.... 

Flymoath.. 

BniXblk 

Woroeotsr . 

Total 


Number  of 
establish' 
ments. 


37 
19 
9a 
54 
5B 
44 

5 
87 

7 
156 


Number  of 
saws. 


19S 
114 
117 
318 
137 
172 
167 
19 
SOS 


610 


9,058 


Capitsl  in- 
rested. 


$5,000 
186,795 

68,963 
8S9.117 
941,967 
167,068 
183.357 
337,307 

11,334 
905,500 
569.600 
463,404 


3,760,711 


Yalne    of 
goods. 


$19,500 
300.798 
1A879 
389,507 
350,463 
407,696 
376,003 
476, 106 
37,556 
395,580 
498,900 
775,015 


3,953,956 


Wooden  good$  numitfaeUurtd,  1875,  ijf  counHa. 

(Inolades  artifldal  wood  omsments,  boskets,  basket  rims,  bometlsed  and  kjanised  wood,  casks,  kits 
and  bongs,  oask  and  basket  hoops,  clothes-driers,  clothes-pins,  excelsior  fret-saw  work.  hoUy-wood 
work,  kindlers,  kindling-wood,  lamp  and  cigar  lighters  and  toothpicks,  medicine-chests,  lasts,  doors, 
blinds  and  assh,  paring-blocks,  printers'  flxtnres,  picture  and  looklng-glaes  frames,  pegwoodsndpegs, 
rattan,  rattan-goods,  rssor-slrop  woods,  saw-horses,  spools,  sieres  and  siere-hoops,  step  and  other  lad- 
ders, reneers,  wooden  ware,  wood-hangings,  wood-pnlp,  wood  moldings  and  scrolls,  wood  tamed  and 
sawed,  wood  osrrings,  wooden  handles,  wQlow  ware,  and  rustle  onuuneati^  Jm.] 


Gonntlea. 


Barnstable 
Berkshire. 

Bristol 

BeiOT 

FrankllQ.., 
Hampden  .. 
Hampshire 
Hiddlesex. 
Norfolk  ... 
Plymouth . 
Suffolk.... 
Worcester. 

Totsl 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments. 


9 
IS 
49 
36 
20 
S3 
36 
71 

9 

13 

HI 

86 


460 


Capitsl  in 


$8,400 

31.700 

334,355 

141,588 

365,850 

81.185 

103,300 

1,719,200 

41,050 

50,150 

088.017 

752,560 


4,475,095 


Yslne    of 
goods. 


$17,750 

75,564 

458,914 

386,363 

131,333 

198,068 

185,736 

1,989.334 

34.800 

113,830 

8,311,885 

1,474,831 


7,308,317 


MUoHlanoouo  man^faaturet,  1875. 


ICsDufbctures  or  industrieft 


Chareosl 

Carpentry  and  joinery 

Coopering 

KlnoUng-wood  making 

Lumber  sawing  and  dressing 

ICast,  spar,  block,  snd  pump  making 

Wheelwrighting 

Wood  carving,  turning,  Ac 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments. 


4 

1,043 

87 

7 

36 

14 


43 


Capital  in- 

Value    of 

rested. 

goods. 

$18,400 

$93,000 

1,891,956 

8,018,365 

117. 958 

45i.l89 

4,400 

10,900 

61.880 

41,843 

17.088 

38,765 

199.480 

633.039 

61,105 

l&i,867 
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SMp^hmOding, 


fjlMiiflfflittflii 


BT  ooumnss. 

Bamttable 

Bristol 

Bnex 

Korfolk 

Plymimth 

BuSolk 

XIHD8  OF 

Batsm 

BarEa 

Barkentfaief 

Brig 

FiBbing-boat 

Sohoonen  

Shipa 

Sloop 

81oop-of>war 

Steamboata 

Steam  reTeiia6*oiitter 

Sail-boftta 

Taobte 

Total 


UTiimbar 
boUt. 


19 
% 

fiO 
1 
3 

S4 


9 

13 

3 

r 

1 
48 

19 
1 
1 
9 
1 

10 
7 


109 


Toniuige. 


140 


15,049 
9,100 
1,111 

96^390 


350 

10,790 

1,505 

330 


11,909 

90^908 

101 

900 


904 
40 
47 


46,135 


Valae    of 
holla  of 


111,075 

96,000 

856,750 

116.000 

60,500 

1,406^376 


3,500 

569,065 

77,000 

13,000 


637,065 

1,006,070 

6.500 

148,000 

15,000 


3,175 
^496 


9,479,701 


Total  Taloe 
with  eom- 
pletoaqnJ^ 
maiita. 


#16,005 

40,000 

1,167.900 

140^000 

80,000 

1,709^000 


7401,065 

119,000 

90,000 

100 

863.585 

1,303,070 

10^500 


96^500 

73,000 

4,575 

8,600 


3^161,995 


VaUie  cf  imnurabU  prop&rtjff  1875. 


Property* 


Carriagea  and  wagona 

Fomiture 

Lamber ."..... 

Wooden  gooda 


Yalneof 
bnlldinga. 


$1,150,665 
1,800,540 

1,541,195 


Yalneof 
maohinery. 


Value  of 

aTcrasestoek 

on  hand. 


1918,913 

854,565 

1,049,937 

090,491 


tl,97e,5e6 
jt.  430^539 
1,993,790 
1, 767, 136 


Wage$,  1875. 


Mannfactnrea  and  ooenpAtlona. 


C«niagas  and  wagons 

Fomitare 

Lnmber 

"Wooden  gooda 

OcwpatSotu. 

Carpentery  and  Joinery 

Coopering 

Wheelwilghting 


ATerage  yearly  wagea. 


Both  aexea, 
aUagea. 


1689  04 
569  39 
439  08 
553  58 


658  63 
674  46 
504  91 


Halea 

AbOTOlS. 


1688  05 
601  80 
434  78 
575  69 


658  63 
674  46 
504  91 


Femalea 
aboTO  IS. 


•989  08 

960  04 

85  00 

St37  91 


Both  aexea, 
under  15. 


1909  00 
119  91 
163  64 
104  10 


Total 
paid  dnrtng 
yearendiDg 
Jiay  1,18<£ 


11,867,989 

3,303,630 

718,987 

9,985,039 


3,165.514 
U0,937 
161,817 
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InstrucUaninfareat-eulture  recommended  at  the  State  AgricuUural  College 

ai  Amherst 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultaral  College 
(Amherst)y  in  a  report  made  in  February,  1876,  included  the  following 
recommendation,  which,  being  fully  discussed,  was  adopted : 

It  is  also  reoommended  that  some  instmction  be  eiyen  in  forestry,  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  aad  that  special  attention  be  paid  to  the'  raising  of  forest  trees  from 
seed,  their  care  and  treatment  in  the  nursery,  their  permanent  planting  in  varions  por- 
tions of  the  farm,  and  the  subsequent  care  of  the  plantations.  The  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  every  farmer  in  the  countrv  will,  in  his  own  interest,  be  obliged  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  subject  of  tree-x>lanting,  and  such  a  course  as  is  here  recom- 
mended wiU  be  of  advantage  to  the  students  and  to  the  State  at  large.  Similar  con- 
siderations apply  to  the  raising  of  fruit-trees.  A  nursery  of  reliable  standard  fruit- 
trees,  adapted  to  one  section,  ought  to  be  a  source  of  some  income  to  the  institution. 

Experimenta  upon  the  pressure  and  flow  of  Sap^  at  the  Massachusetts  State 

A^ricuUurtU  OoUege. 

About  1720,  the  Bev.  Stephen  Hales,  an  English  clergyman,  began 
a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  pressure  of  sap,  and  the  absorption 
of  water  by  plants,  carefully  weighing,  measuring,  and  publishing  the 
results.  These  experiments  have  since  been  quoted  by  vegetable- 
physiologists,  and  have  formed  the  basis  of  much  that  is  known  upon 
this  subject,  by  leading  to  investigations  and  suggesting  methods  of 
research. 

With  the  view  of  studying  the  laws  that  govern  the  flow  of  sap  in 
our  American  forest  trees,  a  series  of  experiments  was  begun,  in  the 
spring  of  1873,  at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  by  its  president, 
Wm.  S.  Clark  and  associates,  which  have  led  to  very  interesting  results. 
Several  mercurial  gauges  were  provided  and  attached  to  trees,  which 
were  tapped  and  connected,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  sap  could  be  read 
upon  a  scale.  Trees  were  tapped  in  great  variidty,  and  the  facts  noted 
concerning  the  flow  of  sap ;  but  by  far  the  most  interesting  results  were 
obtained  upon  the  sugar-maple  and  the  black  birch. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  sap  C8.n  be  obtained  firom  the  sugar- 
maple,  at  any  time  between  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  and  the  near 
approach  of  their  return,  whenever  a  bright  warm  day  follows  a  freezing 
night.  In  fact  sugar  has  been  made  from  the  maple  in  every  month 
from  October  to  May.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  flow  of  sap  in  the 
sugar-season  depends  very  much  upon  the  meteorological  conditions, 
and  that  the  rate  of  flow  changes  in  different  hours  of  the  day.  The 
temi>erature  must  be  above  the  freezing-point,  and  the  preceding  night 
should  be  below  it.  A  bright  warm  day,  with  a  west  wind,  following  a 
night  of  severe  frost,  the  ground  being  abundantly  moist  or  still  covered 
with  snow,  affords  perhaps  the  best  flow  in  the  proper  season.  Freez- 
ing appears  indispensable,  and  no  maple-sugar  can  be  made  where  there 
is  no  f^st. 

In  the  Amherst  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  pressure  was  in- 
ward  at  some  hours,  and  outward  at  others.  From  records  running 
through  two  spring  seasons  (1873  and  1874),  and  from  the  detailed 
results,  as  published  by  President  Clark,^  we  present  the  following : 

We  found  that  sap  flowed  from  the  heart-wood ;  that  the  flow  was 
regular  and  long  continued,  but  not  so  abundant  as  from  sap-wood| 
and  that  by  simply  removing  the  bark,  without  wounding  the  wood,  the 
sap  flowed  profusely,  but  stopped  early.    The  surface  flow,  where  the 

^AgrieuUure  of  MasBochfuettt,  1873-^4,  pp.  15^204,  and  the  same  £or  1874-^5,  pp.  204- 
312.    These  articles  were  aLso  separately  published. 
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bark  had  been  removed  2  inches  wide  and  5  long,  gave  12  pounds  more 
sap  than  from  the  heart,  bat  dried  np  11  days  sooner. 

Birch  sap  in  our  climate  yields  grape-sngar  in  small  quantities,  and 
the  sap  of  the  vine,  mucilage  or  gum.  In  Northern  Europe,  a  sweet 
sirup  is  made  from  bircb  sap.  Gane-sugar  is  yielded  by  the  maples, 
walnuts,  and  hickories,  but  from  the  first  only,  in  profitable  quantities. 
All  of  these  carbo-hydrates  appear  to  be  formed  from  starch  stored  np 
by  previous  growth  in  the  roots  and  trunk. 

A  tree  tapped  on  the  north  side  yielded  daily  twice  as  much  as  from 
the  south,  and  flowed  two  weeks  longer.^  The  sap  flows  most  freely 
within  12  feet  of  the  ground,  and  diminishes  rapidly  above  this  point. 
Sap  flows  from  both  ends  of  a  cut  root,  and  both  contain  sugar.  The 
annual  tapping  of  a  maple  for  many  years  does  not  appear  to  injure  it 
perceptibly  in  growth. 

The  annual  average  yield  of  maples  is  about  60  pounds  of  bb^  or 
2  pounds  of  sugar.'  Two  spouts  will  yield  more  than  one,  but  not 
twice  as  much,  and  by  still  further  increasing  the  number  a  greater 
quantity  is  obtained,  but  in  diminishing  degree. 

At  certain  hours,  and  on  some  entire  days,  the  pressure  on  the  gauges 
showed  suotiony  or  absorption^  and  whenever  the  sap  flowed  they,  indi- 
cated an  outward  pressure.  The  range  and  flow  were  much  greater  on 
the  birch  than  on  the  maple.  These  results  can  best  be  shown  by  the 
following  tables: 

L—Flaw  of  Mapfiram  otrUUm  tree$f  a$  oUened  in  Ae  spring  of  1874,  at  AwSheni^  Man* 


T;rMi»Ae> 


Aetr  Pemi»)fi,wimicwm 

Acer  taeehariMwn , 

JBMuZa  qUm^  var.  p9puX/{fiAia. 

BebOalaUaii) 

f  ehOa  kiCM  (S> 

Bttula  papwraeta 

Oa/rpifMis  Amerieana 

JugUuut  einerMi 

Otlrya  Yirgiidoa 

Vitie  cutioalU , 


Period  olieecyed. 


Begin- 
ning. 


Mar.  S3 
Aj»r.  1 
Kar.  S3 
Mar.  S9 
Apr*  3 
Mar.  S9 
Apr.  9 
Mar.  S3 
Apr.  16 
May  11 


Ending. 


May  4 
Apr.  S8 
May  S2 
May  36 
May  «6 
May  86 
May  39 
May  18 
May  86 
Jane   3 


N«i.of 

day  8. 


41 
88 
41 
50 
53 
59 
44 
55 
41 
84 


37 
18 
37 
51 
51 
54 
16 
40 
33 
S3 


Greatest  flow  In  one 
day. 


Poondfl. 


1.68 

a  50 

10.75 

S3.  IS 

54.86 

63.85 

L56 

L6d 

S7. 13 

8L37 


Date. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
Mar. 
May 
May 


19 

8 
11 

17-30 
81 

5 
17 
86 
17 
17 


e 


il 


16.31 

55.69 

174.38 

397.50 

9S8l50 

1,485.37 

6L61 

lasi 

886.06 
14.56 


In  the  above  observations  the  Aoer$  and  Juglans  were  notably  early, 
and  the  Ostrya^  CarpinuSj  and  VitiSj  late,  in  flowing,  while  the  Betulas 
had  a  somewhat  uniform  flow  through  the  season. 

1  We  arc  unwilling  to  accept  this  as  a  rnle,  and  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an  excep- 
tion. Very  much  depends  upon  whether  the  spent  is  inserted  over  or  into  a  strong 
vigorous  root,  and  whether  upon  a  side  where  the  roots  have  a  full  snpply  of  water  or 
grow  in  a  dry  solL  The  leaning  side  of  a  tree  is  generally  regarded  as  best  for  tap- 
ping, but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  proved  by  experiments. 

'  A.  tree  is  mentioned  In  Leverett,  Mass.,  that  yielded  1,400  ponnds  of  sap,  or  about 
14  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  season.  The  yield  varies  considerably  one  year  with  another, 
ana  in  some  soils  and  aspects  more  can  be  made  than  in  others. 
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n. — FluetuaHoM  in  HMrotirial  gauges^  AmhenU  Mas$,f  1874. 


Trees,  Ac 


(1) 


Aoenaeeharinum  (Xi 

Acer  mteehanimim  (3) 

Acer  tacehariMMm  (4) 

Aetr  taeeharimum  (5) 

JMute  olte,  T«r.  popuHftMa .. 

(root) 

BetuXahOea  (To9t) 

.Bftuia  kitoa  (upper  gauge) 

Bthila  UiUa  (lower  gauge) . . . . 

JKftuiajMMfrMM 

Juglani  etnerea 

Oihya  Virginiea 

A^ruff  moiut  (rool) !... 

v%Ht  tmHivalit  (upper  gange) . . 
Titii  cnMeoZi*  (lower  gange) .. 
7UU«mti9aUt{Toali 


I 


40 
00 
60 
60 
60 
60 

ao 

35 
65 
60 
60 
60 


45 

S5 
50 
50 
40 


SL5 
6L3 
6.3 
613 
&3 
&3 
L3 

1.7 
&8 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 


SL83I 

S.7 

LO 

1.0 

0.8 


Period  olMerred. 


Begin- 
nings 


Mar.  88 
Mar.  91 
Mar.  SI 
Mar.  91 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  SI 
Apr.    0 

Apr.  19 
Apr.  93 
Apr.  94 
Apr.  9 
M!ay  3 
Mar.  98 
Apr.  0 
Maj  15 
May  19 
May  7 
May    9 


Endings 


Apr.  94 
June  9 
May  1 
May  14 
Jane  9 
Jnne  9 
June  30 

Sept,  14 
Jane  30 
May  91 
Jane  30 
Jane  30 
Apr.  99 
Jone  6 
Jane  30 
Aag.17 
Aag.17 
Sepll4 


Hlgheat. 


Inehes. 


16.4 
35.0 
39.0 
4.0 
19.7 
46.0 
35.0 

33.6 

6ao 

86.8 
65.5 
54.0 

las 

35w6 
13.3 
35.0 
74.0 
7&3 


Date. 


Apr.  8 
Mar.  98 
Mar.  98 
Anr.  6 
Mar.  98 
Apr  9 
Apr.  93 

May  19 
May  10 
Apr.  94 
Anr.  99 
May  6 
Apr.  14 
May  13 
May  31 
May  13 
May  96 
May  99 


Loweat. 


Inehes. 


—  1.4 
-11.7 

—  &8 

—  7.0 

—  5w3 
—23.0 
—17.0 

-90.9 
+  4.4 

—  9.3 
— 1&5 

—  7.0 

—  a7 

-4)1.7 

—  1.4 

—  6.3 
—19:7 

—  4.0 


Date. 


Apr.  10 
Apr.  7 
Apr.  4 
May  3, 4 
Mar.  99 
Mar.  31 
May  10 

Aug.  96 
Apr.  96 
Apr.  88 
Mjiy  19 
Jnne  14 
Apr.  10 
May  19 
May  15 
Ang  17 
Jane  99 
May    9 


17.8 
46L7 
S8L8 
11.0 
25.0 
69.0 
59.0 

53.8 
63.6 
46.1 
84.0 
61.0 
11.5 
57.3 
14.7 
41.3 
86.7 
89.3 


Gaoge  Na  1,  of  sagar-maple,  was  inserted  into  sap-wood  about  9  feet  ttom.  tbe  groand ;  holes  1  inch 
and  9  uiohes  deep. 

Gauge  UTa  9  was  eonneeted  by  a  stout  rubber  hoee  with  a  root  1  Inch  in  diameter,  washed  bars,  to 
proTent  woonding  of  fibers.  It  was  out  open  at  9  feet  from  the  tree  and  the  gauge  o<mnected  with  the 
stump,  which  was  attached  to  the  trunk. 

Gauge  Na  3  was  attached  In  the  same  way  to  a  detaohed  root  stQl  remalninff  In  the  soIL 

Gauge  Na  4  was  attached  to  agas*plpe  screwed  10  inches  into  the  tree,  admitUng  no  sap  except  from 
sear  the  center  of  heart-wood. 

Gauge  Na  5  was  attached  to  the  sap-wood,  among  the  branchsa,  at  an  eleratioii  of  90  feet  above 
Kowl. 

The  upper  gauges  of  the  yellow  biieh  and  vine  were  30  feet  shore  the  lower  onesi 

IIL  Water-gaugeif  tJunoimg  aHmrpHon  or  flow  of  $op  in  doUuiked  rootv  qf  troeo;  AmAeni^ 

2ia$$,,  1874* 

[The  Indhes  in  the  ftkDowlng  table  are  thoee  of  columns  of  water  in  Tsrtieal  tubes,  36  Inches,  weighing 

€oe  ounce.] 


Water-gauge  attached 

Minimum  absorption {Jj^aMMioI 

Water-gauge  attaohsd 

OMal  abeorptioii <  Inches. 

Total  flow llSi^- 

I  ouncea. 

End  of  obserratlona 


Acersao- 

charinun. 

May       1 

-  68.0 

L91 

May      10 

-    9 

a055 

June       1 

4ia7> 

1L41 

ao 

ao 

June       S 

Pyrus 
mains. 


April  11 
-  95.0 
a69 
April  16 
+  99 

a  188 

May  16 

176.3 

4.80 

3SL7 

a77 

Jnne  30 


Castanea 


April  11 

-  &0 

a  99 

April  15 

+  a5 

a  0141 


8a4 

9.93 
1.0 

ao3 

June   3 


TTlmna 
Americana. 


April    U 
-  96.5 
a  74 
April    15 
+  1&5 
a34 
April    99 
155.0 
4.30 
956.8 
7.13 
June     30 


Querous 
alba.* 


April  11 

-  4ao 

L96 
May    9 

+    9L5 

ao7 

May  96 

79D.1 
91.09 

a5 

a97 
Jnne    3 


Frazinas 

Ameri- 

cana. 

April  11 

-    5.0 

a  14 

AprU  15 

-  as 

aoo6 

May    99 

607.0 

16.  (<8 

ao 

ao 

June     3 

'  In  month  ot  May. 

'The  tube  was  often  emptied  within  an  hour  or  two  after  It  was  filled,  so  rapid  was  the  absorption. 


ExpeHmenU  in  tree-planting  hy  Mr*  Joseph  B.  Fay^  at  WooWs  Holl^  Bam- 

stable  County^  Maes. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1876,  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Fay  inclnded 
something  over  125  acres,  of  which  about  100  were  sown  broadcast, 
chiefly  in  the  spring,  and  about  25  were  set  with  imported  trees.  The 
seed  sown  were  chiefly  those  of  the  native  pitch-pine,  with  some  white 
pine,  the  Austrian,  Scotch,  and  Corsican  pine,  the  Norway  spruce,  and 
the  Iluropean  larch.    The  Imported  trees  number  about  35,000,  consist- 
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ing  of  the  Austrian,  Scotch,  and  Oorsican  pines,  Norway  spmce,  Norway 
maple,  English  sycamore  (Acer  pseudoplatanus)^  English  oak,  alder, 
Scotch  birch  and  larch,  wych  elm  and  flnntington  and  red  Gtormain 
willows.  There  were  also  set  several  thousand  native  pines  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Falmonth. 

This  plantation  is  between  Buzzard's  Bay  on  the  west  and  north, 
and  Martha's  Vineyard  Sound  on  the  east  and  soutii,  the  highest  eleva- 
tion being  abont  150  feet  above  the  sea.  The  surface  is  uneven  and 
made  up  of  abrupt  hills  and  deep  hollows,  sprinkled  over  with  bowlders 
of  granite,  and  the  soil  a  drift  formation  or  clay  and  gravel  with  a  yellow 
or  sandy  loam.  It  was,  before  seeding,  an  old  pasture  ground,  with  no 
tree  except  an  oak,  that  springs  out  of  the  huckleberry  bushes  here  and 
there,  but  hardly  rising  above  them  on  account  of  the  wind,  and  from 
being  kept  down  by  browsing.  The  annual  rain-fall  in  this  section  is 
about  46  inches,  and  th^  prevailing  winds  in  summer  are  southerly,  and 
in  winter  northerly. 

The  native  pines  of  Mr.  Fay's  plantation  were  set  in  1863-1856,  and 
imported  trees  were  set  in  1852,  1853,  1855, 1871,  and  1872.  Native 
pine  seeds  were  sown  in  1858, 1861, 1864.  and  1868.  The  foreign  seeds 
were  sown  in  1861, 1862, 1868.    The  results  are  stated  as  follows  :^ 

The  Scotch  pine  from  the  seed  have  proved  on  the  whole,  including  prompt  genni- 
nation,  the  best  grower  and  very  hardy ;  bnt  the  weevil  affects  the  symetry  of  many 
trees.  The  Norway  spraoe  and  English  oak  have  done  well,  and  the  white  pine ;  bnt 
all  three  snffer  when  mach  exposed,  as  on  the  outside  of  a  plantation,  to  the  strong 
salt  winds.  The  Austrian  pine  does  weU,  but  is  slow  and  irregular  in  germinating, 
and  makes  a  later  start  from  the  seed.  The  larch  has  not  oome  weU  from  the  seea : 
fh>m  the  nursery  or  as  imported  it  does  remarkably  well ;  so  with  the  Scotch  biroh  and 
alder.  The  Scotch  pine  does  finely  from  the  seed  or  the  nursery,  and  from  the  latter 
the  English  sycamore  does  well.    All  have  done  better  than  the  native  pitch-pine. 

One  Kind  of  pine,  though  not  folly  tested  by  me,  promises  better  than  the  rest, 
namely,  the  Oorsican  (Pinua  Utrido),  In  my  first  importation  I  ordered  five  hundred, 
but  when  transplantea  in  my  absence  they  were  mixed  with  the  Austrian,  and  I  lost 
sight  of  them  for  ten  years.  I  was  then  so  struck  with  their  great  vigor,  oeauty,  and 
fine  promise,  that  in  1868  I  imported  some  seed  and  commenced  sowing  them,  mixed 
with  other  kinds,  upon  vacant  lands,  and  have  since  kept  it  up.  Some  of  those  that 
came  up  are  very  strong  and  healthy,  while  others  are  affected  by  some  insect  or  a 
kind  of  blight.  They  are  very  hardy  and  beautiful  when  not  so  affected.  I  think  that 
some  of  the  nurserymen  have  imported  and  sell  them  under  the  name  of  Austrian.  Of 
those  sown  in  1868  some  are  (in  1875)  over  eight  feet  high,  of  which  nearly  or  quite 
five  feet  grew  in  the  last  three  years.  At  an  early  day  I  tried  some  seed  of  the  French 
maritime  pine  (PtiiiM  pintuier  maraHma)  which  were  so  successfully  planted  on  the 
west  coast  of  France  undw  the  first  Napoleon ;  but,  after  germinating  and  Rowing 
thriftily  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  they  were  winter-killed.  This  was  the  experience  on 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard  Islands,  where  they  were  tried  extensively. 

Some  of  the  Scotch  and  Austrian  pines,  Norway  spruces,  and  Scotch  larehes  which 
I  obtained  from  my  brother,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Fay.  of  Lynn,  in  1853,  probably  imported  by 
him  in  1850,  are  about  40  feet  high,  and  from  10  to  14  inches  in  diameter  one  foot  frt>in 
the  ground.  Some  native  white  pines  set  out  about  the  same  time  have  done  as  well. 
Of  tnose  imported  in  1R53,  many  are  about  35  feet  high,  and -8  to  12  inches  in  diameter 
one  foot  from  the  ground.  Of  the  Scotch  pines  from  seed  sown  in  1861,  some,  fisvor- 
ably  situated — that  is,  not  crowded  and  in  fair  soil  and  shelter — are  30  feet  high  and 
10  inches  through  the  butt  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Most  of  them  were  not  too  tniokly 
sown  in  1862  and  18G3,  are  upwards  of  20  feet  high,  and  6  inchea  in  diameter  one  foot 
from  the  ground. 

All  the  pines  have  done  well  from  the  seed,  on  the  whole,  except  the  native  pitch- 
pines,  which  became  sickly,  and  wbiclk,  after  a  good  growth  to  a  certain  point,  I  am 
cotting  out  for  fuel,  as  not  worth  keeping.  Some,  however,  that  I  transplanted  in  1853, 
1854, 1855,  are  very  strong  and  healthy,  being  at  least  30  feet  high  and  10  to  12  inches 
in  diameter.  I  am  told  that  the  seedlioff  native  trees,  of  which  many  acres  have  been 
planted  on  Nantucket,  are  proving  worthless  and  are  being  cut  down. 

My  first  importations  of  trees  were  in  1871  and  1872,  and  consisted  of  English  alder, 
Scotch  biroh,  Scotch  laroh,  English  sycamore,  Norway  spruce,  and  Austrian,  Scotch, 

'  MoBtachutelU  FUmghman,  February  26,  1676,  in  answer  to  inquiries  by  Prof.  C.  8. 
JSkogent. 
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and  Coisican  pines.  The  alder  I  haye  ibnnd  to  be  a  rajud  grower,  yery  haidy  and 
ornamental^  well  adapted  for  a  screen  or  a  shelter  to  other  trees.  Some,  which  were 
set  ont  at  1^  to  2  feet  hi^h  in  1871,  are  now  8  and  10  feet  high.  The  birches  have  done 
well,  and  so  with  the  pines ;  the  sycamore  and  Norway  eromce  not  as  well,  needing, 
perhaps,  two  years  on  the  narserv  or  a  better  soiL  The  Sootoh  larches  were  heat^ 
on  the  voyage,  and,  the  summer  following  being  ver^  dry,  many  died.  Those  that  sur- 
vived have  reooverod,  and,  being  now  finely  started,  are  making  a  vigorons  growth. 

M^  first  purchases  of  foreign  trees  were  planted  about  my  house,  in  the  openings  of 
a  thirty-acre  lot  of  oak  and  beech  woods  near  by,  and  on  the  bare  gravelly  hills  over- 
looking the  Sound  and  raked  by  strong  winds.  The  trees  I  import^  in  1853,  after  two 
years  in  the  nursery.  I  planted  out»  some  in  clumps  of  a  quarter  and  half  an  acre  each, 
on  an  old  pasture  wnioh  I  did  not  "  seed  down,"  and  which  had  not  a  tree  upon  it.  I 
surrounded  them  with  fences  of  wire  drawn  through  cedar  posts  to  keep  off  the  cattle, 
who  find  in  them  a  grateful  shade,  now  the  trees  are  too  large  to  be  injured  by  them. 
Others  I  placed  along  the  walls  of  my  cultivated  fields,  and  some  on  the  margin  of 
my  old  deciduous  woods,  so  as  to  affora  a  shelter  and  a  vanety  of  foliage.  My  impor- 
tations of  1871  and  1872  were  planted  as  soon  as  received  on  an  old  and  poor  pasture- 
land,  where  I  intended  they  should  remain.  My  method  was  to  run  with  oxen  deep 
single  furrows  7  feet  apart,  and  then  set  the  trees  in  them  7  feet  from  each  other.  The 
land  is  rough  and  of  the  average  soil  of  a  worn-out  pasture.  These  have  done  well, 
except  those  larches  which  diw,  as  before  stated,  in  consequence  of  being  heated  on 
the  voyage,  taking  into  the  account  the  saving  of  labor  and  the  use  of  more  valu- 
able land,  by  not  putting  them  into  a  nursery,  though  if  placed  there  at  the  first  start 
tiiey  may  have  seemed  to  do  better. 

The  trees  were  introduced  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  as  an  experiment,  without  the 
calculation  of  any  immediate  advantage.  Still,  I  think  if  it  had  been  near  a  market, 
or  one  had  been  sought,  there  would  have  been  a  profit  in  the  sale  of  the  surplus 
young  trees,  and  now  already  in  the  sales  of  wood,  if  only  the  thinnings.  The  land 
has  been,  no  doubt,  improved  by  the  deposit  of  thousands  of  loads  of  leaves  upon  it 
and  by  the  shade  afforded  it,  while  it  has  been  lightened  and  lifted  by  the  permeation 
of  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Much  of  the  labor  has  been  done  at  intervals  of  farm-work, 
and  chiefly  without  professional  supervision. 

When  I  bought  my  place  in  the  lall  of  1860,  except  a  few  stinted  red  cedars  on  Par- 
ker's Point,  and  some  white  cedars  in  the  swamps,  there  was  not  an  evergreen  tree 
within  three  miles  of  my  house,  and  hardly  any  tree  6f  any  kind  in  sight  of  it.  The 
woods  (oak,  beech,  and  hickoiy)  were  in  the  dells  and  valleys  behind  the  hills  fronting 
the  sea,  and  it  was  maintained  that  trees  would  not  grow  and  could  not  be  made  to  do 
BO  in  the  face  of  the  salt-laden  winds  from  the  south  and  southwest.  The  exposure 
was  certainly  great  and  the  soil  poor,  and  trees  planted  singly  or  sparsely,  perhaps, 
oould  not  have  resisted  it,  but  dose  planting  made  a  shelter,  and  those  not  specially 
f^om  an  inland  habitat  (like  the  white  maple;  have  done  well,  and  seem  to  the  manor 
bom. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  <<  If  yon  were  to  do  the  work  over  again, 
coold  yon  improve  on  the  methods  employed  by  yon  f  Mr.  Fay  replied : 

I  think  I  should  recommend,  where  the  ground  was  not  too  stony  and  rough,  instead 
of  sowing  seed  broadcast,  to  run  parallel  furrows,  not  deep,  running  east  and  west  (so 
the  mid-day  sun  will  not  strike  across  them)  seven  feet  apart,  and  drop  the  seeds  in 
them,  merely  ^ressinff  them  into  the  p^round,  and  not  covering  them  more  than  this,  if 
at  all.  This,  m  the  first  place,  especially  on  a  hillnside  where  the  furrows  should  be 
run  at  riffht  angles  with  the  slope  and  not  vertically,  will  prevent  the  seed  from 
washing  down  to  the  low  places ;  in  the  second  place,  the  seed  will  be  likely  to  come 
up  more  at  the  same  time,  and  would  be  more  uniformly  distributed  than  can  be  done 
broadcost,  unless  sowed  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  and  also  lees  seed  would 
be  required  and  less  would  be  wasted :  in  the  third  place,  the  side  of  the  furrow  would 
tend  to  shade  the  young  germ,  whicn,  on  the  open  swaid,  in  a  dry  time,  is  apt  to  be 
withered  and  destroyed  by  the  heat.  In*my  plantings,  where  the  trees  have  come  up 
too  thickly,  I  have  transplanted  them  to  spots  where  the  seed  has  failed  or  was  not 
sown,  but  this  makes  extia  labor.  If  sowed  in  furrows,  the  seed  might  be  dropped  at 
intervals  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  even  then,  in  a  few  years,  if  all  were  to  come  np 
they  would  require  thinning.  In  this  case,  the  surplus  oould  be  sold  or  planted  else- 
where.   They  would  make  good  nursery  plants. 

As  to  Imported  trees,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  average  cost,  landed  at  the  farm, 
•f  English-grown  plaints  one  or  two  feet  high,  is  less  than  one  cent  each,  it  would  be 
a  saving  of  time  to  procure  them  and  set  them  ont  in  the  place  where  they  are  to 
grow.  There  is  a  little  uncertainty  in  their  condition,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  come  in 
good  order.  My  first  importations  I  put  in  the  nursenr  for  two  years  and  then  set 
them  ont.  This  requires  two  plantings.  My  last  I  placed,  as  Ih&ve  stated,  in  the  field 
where  they  were  to  grow,  in  parallel  fhrrows.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  plow 
eroM  furrows  the  same  distance  apart,  or  say  10  feet  each  way,  and  plant  the  trees  at 
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tbe  intersection.  Unless  the  land  is  very  much  exposed  to  the  wind.  10  feet  is  near 
enough,  as  even  then,  in  ahont  seven  years,  a  man  oonld  hardly  walk  hetween  the 
rows.  If  there  are  hleak  hills  to  be  planted,  then  the  trees  shonld  be  nearer  toffether 
say  6  or  7  feet,  so  as  to  shelter  each  other  more ;  bat,  when  they  get  up  and  are  doing, 
well,  they  ought  to  be  thinned.  Bot  for  this  need  of  shelter  in  exposed  places  they 
would  do  better  in  view  (jf  a  25-vear8'  growth  to  be  20  feet  apart  each  way.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  they  help  each  other  by  proximity,  but  it  takes  great  courage  to  out 
down  strong  and  thrifty  trees  to  make  room.  Tet  on  a  fum  the  thinnings  may  be 
useful,  and  when  near  large  towns,  would  be  salable  for  cheap  rustic  fences  and  in- 
dosures,  and  certainly  for  Kindling  stuif.  It  is  also  to  be  concddered  that  if  planted 
too  far  apart,  the  growth  would  be  more  lateral  than  vertical  in  proportion,  and  the 
trees  would  be  more  spreading,  and  tend  less  to  taper  form  and  slendemess. 

In  planting  out  at  once  on  rough  land  instead  of  irst  in  a  nursery,  though  the  trees 
may  take  a  year  or  two  to  get  a  start,  for  the  roots  to  find  their  way  into  the  doeer 
soil  of  an  old  field,  there  is  a  great  saving  of  labor  and  not  much  loss  of  time,  as  each 
transplanting  checks  a  tree  in  its  growth.  One  thousand  trees  will  cover  an  acre  well, 
if  planted  six  or  seven  feet  apart,  and  five  hundred.  If  nine  or  ten  feet  from  each  other, 
and  after  the  furrows  are  made  two  active,  handy  men  could  plant  one  to  two  acres  a 
day.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant  too  near  other  older  trees,  lest  they  overshadow 
and  kill  out  the  liew  planting,  or  the  overhanging  limbs  chafe  and  keep  down  the 
leading  shoots.  I  have  wastM  a  great  many  trees  by  planting  them  in  the  old  woods 
.where  tbe  spaces  seemed  large  and  open,  by  their  being  ovemown  and  shaded  out. 
If  I  were  again  to  set  out  young  trees  among  the  old  woods,  I  should  cut  the  latter 
pU  down  clean,  and  let  them  start  again  from  the  stumps  with  the  new  planting.  If 
this  is  not  done,  and  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  old  trees,  they  must  then  be  carefully 
watched  and  trimmed  and  lopped,  as  the  young  ones  grow  up  under  and  about  them. 
And  I  have  lost  many  trees  by  their  being  planted  or  sowed  too  near  each  other. 
"When  trees  are  two  or  three  feet  high,  it  seems  quite  safe  to  plant  them  five  feet  apart, 
but  soon  thev  are  too  close,  and  the  most  vigorous  crowd  out  and  destroy  the  weaker. 
In  my  seeded  plantations  in  many  spots,  they  have  come  up  at  the  rate  of  40,000  trees 
to  the  acre:  nence  my  advice  to  mark  off  the  fields  in  furrows  and  sow  in  them 
rather  broaocast.  It  would  be  a  great  saving  every  way,  except  in  a  little  labor  at 
the  start.  Nor  in  sowing  should  I  now  mix  the  seeds  of  different  pines,  as  I  have  done, 
but  sow  each  kind  by  itself  distinctlv.    For  as  a  Scotch,  for  instance,  comes  up 

{promptly,  it  is  likely  to  get  the  start  of  the  Austrian^  the  seed  of  which  sometimes 
ies  dormant  two  or  three  years,  and  so  overshadows  and  crowds  it  out.  If  the  latter 
were  sowed  by  itself,  though  it  would  be  slower  in  germinating,  all  would  be  likely  to 
start  together,  and  when  fairly  rooted  make  up  for  lost  time.  It  would  not  be  amiss 
to  plant  here  and  there  some  desirable  kinds  of  acorns  or  nuts,  for  while  the  pines 
would  grow  faster  and  keep  them  down,  if  for  any  reason  the  pines  were  cut  off,  the 
o»kB  and  hickory  would  come  forward  very  rapidly  when  open  to  the  sun.  A  few 
chestnuts  that  I  have  planted  under  the  lee  of  other  trees,  have  made  an  extraordinary 
growth,  and  in  the  interior,  their  habitat,  they  must  be  a  very  profitable  tree  to  plant. 
You  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  given  yon  my  experience  as  a  planter  of  trees,  much 
as  an  incident  of  fanning  and  not  as  a  business.  Were  it  taken  up  as  a  thing  of  itself 
then  it  might  be  advisable  to  start  seed-beds  and  raise  one's  own  trees,  and  nurse  them, 
Instead  of  importing  them.  I  have  endeavored  to  raise  a  forest  about  me  at  tlie  least 
possible  cost  of  labor,  and  not  looking  much  to  the  hurrying  of  the  result  or  to  count 
up  an  early  profit.  The  land  was  denuded,  and  exhausted,  and  moss-grown,  and  I 
took  this  method  to  cover  it  with  verdure  and  restore  it,  believing  that  the  wood  would 
compensate  me  or  my  heirs  sooner  or  later.  •  •  •  In  closing  my  discursive  remarks, 
I  would  say  that,  considering  the  position  of  my  place,  exposed  on  the  northwest  to  the 
violent  winds  of  winter  sweeping  across  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  in  summer  to  the  strong 
breezes  from  the  southwest,  bringing  salt  spray  from  Vineyard  Sound,  the  vi^rous 
growth  and  promising  appearance  of  my  forest  plantations  is  very  enconraginji^  to 
those  more  finvorably  placed.  Not  only  may  the  destruction  of  our  forests  be  partially 
remedied  at  a  cheap  cost,  but  the  waste  and  sterility  of  our  land  by  long  cultivating 
and  pasturing,  be  removed  and  replaced  with  fertility  by  the  simple  process  of  nature. 
It  is  much,  lUBo,  to  restore  shade  in  summer  and  shelter  in  winter  by  the  renewal  of 
6ur  forests. 

Mr.  Fay,  in  writing  in  Angnst,  1877,  says :  '^  I  have  this  spring 
planted  oat  3,000  of  seedling  larches,  obtained  of  Bobert  Douglas  and 
Sons,  of  Wankegan,  111.,  which  promise  as  well  as  the  foreign  ones.  Mr. 
Henry  Coffin,  of  ]!?antncket,  has  planted  30,000  of  the  same  this  last 
spring,  which  are  doing  well."  He  mentions  the  red  or  slippery  elm, 
the  catalpa,  fellow  locnst,  American  elm,  sngar-maple,  varieties  of  the 
spmce,  English  sycamore,  Norway  maple,  and  Linden,  as  oaltivated 
w  ith  sncoess  in  his  vicinity.    The  Scotch  eln^  did  not  grow  well,  perhaps 
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from  want  of  better  soil.  The  native  pitch-pine,  though  a  prevalent 
tree,  seemed  to  Bufifer  in  some  places  from  a  disease  or  an  insect.  It  is 
a  local  troable,  and  may  be  caused  by  some  defect  in  the  soil,  perhaps 
because  not  sandy  enough.  In  speaking  of  seed  sown  broadcast  upon 
sward  land,  he  had  noti^d  that  in  dry  seasons  the  seed  would  not  come 
up  as  well  by  this  method,  and  adds :  ^*  Experience  shows  that  where  the 
ground  is  suitable,  it  is  better  to  plow  furrows,  that  is,  single  furrows  at 
suitable  intervals,  say  four  or  five  feet  apart,  and  drop  the  seeds  in  them, 
covering  lightly.  If  the  land  is  too  rough  for  a  plow,  then  make  holes 
with  a  hoe  at  regular  intervals,  and  drop  the  seed  and  cover  lightly.'' 

Several  hundred  acres  of  the  native  pitch-pine  had  been  planted  in 
his  vicinity  to  improve  the  land  and  for  fuel. 

Bristol  Goxtnty.— Mr.  Morrill  Allen,  of  Pembroke,  Mass.,  in  a  let- 
ter relating  to  tree-planting,  written  December,  1847,  says  :^ 

A  man  in  Bristol  County  about  fifty  years  ago  planted  a  field  somewhat  exhansted 
with  acorns ;  when  the  yonng  trees  were  two  or  three  inches  high  he  plowed  and  hoed 
as  in  a  field  of  Indian  com ;  the  trees  grew,  to  the  astonishment  of  tne  who)e  neigh- 
borhood, and  in  less  than  forty  years  were  ripe  for  the  az.  About  a  century  since 
there  was  an  experiment  in  this  town  in  plantinic  the  white  oak  for  ship-timber,  the 
success  of  which  ought  to  have  encouraged  frequent  repetition.  The  grove  was  in 
cutting  for  timber  thirty  years  since,  and  a  man  between  seyenty  and  ei^ty  years  old 
told  me  that  in  his  boyhood  he  assisted  in  planting  these  trees.  It  is  not  to  iiie  exist- 
ing generation  so  helpless  an  undertaking  as  some  would  represent  it,  to  plant  forest- 
trees,  even  those  of  slow  growth.  I  recollect  measuring  the  circumference  of  an  oak 
tree  in  West  Newbury,  the  acorn  of  which  was  planted  by  Benjamin  Poore,  who  is  yet 
oomparatively  a  young  man,  and  I  think  it  measured  27  inches.  It  is  a  well  propor- 
tioned, handsome  tree.  Had  he  planted  at  the  same  time  fifteen  acres  ot  similar  soil 
it  would  have  beoome  before  now  an  inexhaustible  wood-lot  for  the  use  of  one  fiiunily. 

The  general  elevation  of  this  district  above  sea-level  is  abont  80  feet; 
highest  point  210;  prevailing  winds  southwest,  and  rain-fell  46  inches. 
The  native  timber  oonsisted  of  several  species  of  oak,  the  walnut,  maple, 
pine,  and  hemlock,  used  for  lumber  A  variety  of  trees  for  fuel  and  cabi- 
net-work  are  found  in  the  forests.  There  has  been  but  little  clearing 
within  the  last  century ;  the  woods  have  simply  been  cut  ofl^and  allowed 
to  grow  again.  In  a  few  cases  forest-planting  has  been  done  on  a  small 
scale,  but  so  recently  that  no  result  has  been  reached,  though  the  plant- 
ings are  usually  in  a  healthy  condition.  Fires  set  by  locomotives,  or  by 
careless  persons,  sometimes  do  a  great  deal  of  damage. — (Elisha  Slade^ 
Somerset,  Bristol  Gounty,  Mass.) 

Having  been»  for  thirty  years  past,  more  or  less  enpraged  in  buying  woodland  and 
cutting  it  o£f,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  know,  from  careful  observation,  that  an  acre  of 
good  land,  where  there  is  a  mLctnre  of  the  several  kinds  of  oak  and  walnut  (hickory), 
cut  off  while  young  and  thrifty,  wiU  produce,  during  the  first  20  or  25  years,  a  cord  of 
wood  yearly.  I  believe  that  most  kinds  of  hard  wood  are  worth  20  or  30  per  cent, 
more,  for  fuel,  at  the  age  of  25  years  than  at  7b,-^(A.  M.  Ide,  of  South  Attletmrongh, 
to  George  B.  Emerson:  2Ven  of  MaMochusettBt  p.  26.) 

Essex  Couktt.— Mr.  Richard  8.  Fay  commenced,  in  1846,  planting  on  his  estate  near 
Lynn,  in  Essex  County,  and  in  that  and  the  two  succeeding  years,  planted  200,000 
imported  trees,  to  which  were  afterward  added  nearly  as  many  more,  raised  directly 
ftom  the  seed,  nearly  200  acres  being  covered  in  all.  The  sites  of  these  plantations 
were  stony  hillsides,  fully  exposed  to  the  wind,  destitute  of  loam,  their  only  covering 
a  few  straggling  barberry  bushes  and  Junipers,  with  an  abundant  undergrowth  <» 
woad-wax  {CrenUta  tinctoHa,  L,),  always  a  certain  indication  in  Essex  County  of  ster* 
ile  soil.  He  employed  in  his  plantations  oaks,  ashes,  maples,  the  Norway  spruce,  Scotch 
and  Austrian  pines:  but  the  principal  tree  planted  was  the  European  larob.  No  labor 
was  expended  on  the  land  previous  to  planting,  the  trees,  about  one  foot  high,  being 
simply  Inserted  with  a  spade,  and  no  protection  has  at  any  time  lieen  given  them,  save 
against  fire  and  browsing  animals.  1  recently  visited  these  plantations,  twenty-nine 
years  after  their  formation,  and  took  occasion  to  measure  several  of  the  trees,  but 
more  especially  the  larches.    Some  of  these  are  now  over  50  feet  in  height,  and  15 

1  I^anMcUoiu  qf  (he  Agricultural  SooUHes  qf  MastadhuaeUa,  1847,  p.  45. 
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inches  in  diameter  3  feet  from  the  gionnd.  and  the  ayerace  of  many  trees  examined  Is 
over  40  feet  in  height  and  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  broad-leaved  trees  have  also 
made  a  most  satisfactory  growth ,  and  many  of  them,  on  the  margins  of  the  planta- 
tions, are  fully  40  feet  high.  During  the  past  10  years  abont  700  oords  of  fire-wood 
have  been  out  from  these  plantations,  besides  all  the  fencing  required  for  a  lar^e 
estate.  Fire- wood,  fence-posts,  and  railroad-sleeperB,  to  the  value  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, could  be  cut  to-day,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  remaining  trees.  The  profit  of 
such  an  operation  is  apparent,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  land  used  for 
these  plantations  did  not  cost  more  than  |10  an  acre,  and  probably  not  half  that 
amount  {l^raf,  C.  8,  Sargent,  director  of  the  botanical  garden  and  arboretum  of  Har- 
vard College.    Agrioidtvre  of  MaaaaehusetU,  1875-76,  p.  260.) 

Nantitoket  Gottnty.— This  island  was  originally  timbered  with  oak, 
&c.y  bat  was  entirely  cleared  off  long  ago.  The  temperature  is  some  KP 
to  12^  cooler  in  summer  than  at  Boston,  and  abont  as  mnch  warmer  in 
winter.  It  is  exposed  to  heavy  winds,  and  therefore  trees  most  be  set 
close  together  to  shelter  one  another.  Son^e  20  or  30  years  ago  about  800 
acres  were  planted  in  common  pitch-pine,  from  seed.  Much  loss  occurred 
among  them  a  year  ago,  from  a  very  warm  time  in  February,  which 
start^  vegetation,  and  heavy  frosts  in  March  and  April,  which  did 
most  harm  in  the  warmer  and  more  sheltered  places. 

In  the  town,  which  is  closely  settled,  the  elm,  ailanthus,  maple,  Euro- 
pean sycamore,  willow,  and  ash  grow  well.  There  are  10,000  acres  of 
wild  lands  on  the  island,  suitable  for  timber  culture,  that  can  be  had  at 
$5  to  $10  the  acre.  In  the  spring  of  1877  Mr.  Henry  Coffin  planted 
30,000  European  larch  trees  of  one  and  two  years'  growth  from  the 
Douglas  nursery  at  Waukegan,  111.,  which  are  nearly  all  doing  well. 
He  also  planted  10,000  European  fir-trees  which  were  injured  on  the 
voyage,  so  that  some  were  mouldy,  and  about  one  quarter  are  dead.  A 
thousand  larch  trees  set  the  year  before,  have  had  two  years'  growth, 
and  look  well ;  they  are  set  four  feet  apart,  with  a  two-handed  dibble, 
one  man  making  the  holes  along  the  line,  while  the  other  folio  ws,  setting 
the  trees  and  pressing  the  earth  well  down.  They  are  set  on  light 
sward,  on  sandy  soil,  and  in  wild  land.  (Letter  of  H.  0.,  Ifovember  26, 
1877.) 

Uxperienee  of  Mr.  Oeorge  B.  Smergan. 

Suffolk  Comrrr. — ^I  have  been  caltivating  withont  special  care  for  more  than, 
twenty  yearB,  on  land  exoeseiyelT  poor,  and  exposed  to  all  the  winds,  a  few  rods  firom 
Boston  Bay,  all  the  varieties  of  the  English  oak,  beech,  birch,  linden,  maple,  elm, 
ash,  mountain  ash,  and  pine,  and  find  them  more  hardy  than  the  corresponding  Amer- 
ican trees,  with  a  single  exception.  Onr  canoe-birch  ^ows  equally  well  with. the 
beautifol  European  birch  (Bekua  alba),  Onr  hardiest  oaKS,  the  red,  the  black,  and  the 
pin-oak,  in  the  same  sitnation,  do  not  do  so  well  as  the  English.  Onr  white  maple 
alone,  does  as  well  as  the  two  best  European,  the  sycamore  {Aotr  pseudo-platanua),  aod 
the  Norway  (Acer  pUUanoides).  Our  best  maple,  the  rock-maple,  can  with  difficulty  be 
made  to  live  in  the  same  sitnation.  The  English  pine,  or  Scotch  pine  (Pinus  9ylve8tri8)f 
does  much  better  than  onr  white  pine  {Pinus  strobus),  our  pitch-pine  (Pintu  rigida),  or 
our  red  pine  (Pinus  resinasa),  all  of  which  have  the  reputation  of  being  hardy  trees. 
(George  B.  Emerson,  in  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  JYees  and  Shrubs  of  Massa- 
ohusettSf  p.  xiv.) 

A  row  of  the  Tllmus  campestriSj  planted  by  Major  Paddock,  a  carriage- 
bailder  by  trade,  was  planted  in  front  of  the  Granary  burying-ground 
in  Boston,  abont  1762,  from  a  nursery  in  Milton.  In  1860,  one  of  these 
measured  12  feet  8  inches  aronnd  at  3  feet  from  the  ground. 

Several  trees  in  Brookline,  which  were  planted  in  1805,  when  they  might  have  been 
10  years  old,  are  now  (1875)  80  feet  high,  and  averaee  from  8  feet  to  8  feet  6  inches  in 
circumference  at  3  feet  from  the  grouod.  It  would,  from  these  examples,  seem  that 
the  European  elm  not  only  grows  rapidly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  but  promises 
to  attain  its  largest  dimensions  and  fall  span  of  life.  I  have  been  unable  to  compare 
satisfactorily  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  with  that  of  the  American  elm,  but  probably 
in  its  best  condition  the  latter  is  of  far  more  rapid  growth,  although  in  the  ordinary 
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sitaatioiis  where  the  elm  is  planted,  and  where  -it  ^nerally  BDflfers  ftom  insnffiolenoy 
of  root  moistnre,  the  Earopean  elm  is  immeaanrably  its  saperior  m  rapidity  of  growth, 
length  of  life,  and  ffeneral  thriftiness.  The  fact  that  the  European  is  fally  a  montli 
longer  in  leaf  than  the  ts  merican  elm,  that  its  toagher  leaves  woold  seem  to  offer  a  less 
appetizing  food  to  the  canker-worm,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  American  elm  in  New 
England,  and  its  adaptability  to  all  situations,  are  strong  arguments  in  fiEtvor  of  giving 
the  preference  to  the  former  for  general  cultivation. 

Its  thriftiness  in  smoky  situations  makes  the  European  elm  the  most  valuable  tree 
our  climate  will  allow  for  city  street  and  square  planting,  and  as  a  shade-tree  by  roa4- 
sides,  no  American  tree  is  its  equal. 

The  economic  value  of  the  wood  of  the  European,  which  is  hard  and  fine,  has  always 
been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  American  elm,  and  in  Europe 
it  is  devoted  to  many  important  uses.  For  the  hubs  of  carriage-wheels  it  is  used 
almost  to  the  exclusion  or  all  other  wood.  If  employed  in  situations  where  it  is  con- 
stantly under  water,  or  kept  perfectly  dry,  it  ezoels  almost  everv  other  wood  in  dura- 
bility. It  is  considered  the  best  timber  for  ships'  keels.  It  is  largely  used  for  ships' 
blocks,  and  for  pumps,  i>iles,  and  water-pipes,  and  by  the  turner  and  cabinet-maker; 
and  by  the  coffin-maKcr  it  is  preferred  to  all  other  woods.  The  general  cultivation  of 
the  European  elm  would  add  a  valuable  timber-tree  to  the  products  of  Massachusetts.' 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

Some  statistics  of  timber  and  wood  were  reported  from  several  of  the 
towns  in  the  State  censas  of  18$5;  but  they  were  not  only  incomplete, 
but  incomparable,  the  amount  of  timber  being  in  some  cases  expressed 
in  feet  and  in  others  in  value.  The  wood  was  in  some  towns  also  re- 
ported by  quantity  and  in  others  by  value.  The  census  of  1875  shows 
a  great  improvement  at  many  points,  and  among  others  in  its  classifi- 
cation of  the  land  and  its  products.  The  following  statement  presents 
the  totals  by  counties,  of  total  areas,  and  of  woodlands  and  lands  not 
improved,  from  which  we  have  deduced  the  percentages  which  these 
data  afford : 


Aciudl  and  relative  amount  ofvfoodlande  end  value  of  forest  products  <»  1875. 


Caimtlefl. 


BriBtol 

Kent 

Kewport.... 
ProTidenoe . 
WaahiDgton 

Totid. 


n,S80 

79,348 

54,931 

180,355 

155,194 


1,567 
38,560 

7,476 
71, 7H) 
47, 071 


460, 938       156, 454 


361 

7,184 

3;  376 

4,345 

10. 015 


34,381 


Peioentage  of 
total  acres. 


13.9 
35.9 
13.5 
39L8 
33.4 


32.5 


3.3 
9.1 
4.3 
3.4 
6.4 


&05 


i-: 
ft 

II 


13.317 
53,469 
85,041 
136,737 
40,608 


I347,.0fl6. 


>  The  -value  of  form  prodaots  for  the  same  year  amouufeed  to>|4t781,963. 

The  State  had  81  lumber-mills^  the  real  estate  of  which  was  valued 
at  $90,450,  and  the  machinery,  &c.,  at  $37,855.  They  employed  123 
men,  whose  wages  amounted  to  $27,886,  and  from  $71,430  worth  of 
raw  materials  produced  lumber  valued  at  (^163,710.  It  will  be  inferred 
from  these  returns  that  this  industry  is  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
that  the  mills  are  mostly  of  small  extent.  Of  the  whole  number  63 
were  driven  by  ^vater-power,  and  probably  were  run:  but  a  part  of  the 
year. 


28  F 


1  AgrUmlture  of  MassachussUSy  1875^6,  p*  272. 
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Amount  of  lumber  inspected  at  Providenoef  B.  /.,  rimee  1846. 


Yews. 


1846 
1847 
1648 
1849 
1850 
1831 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1896 


Feet. 


7,773)903 
95,996,650 
31,684,444 
39,669,505 
18,378,059 
94,484,919 
94,594,070 
97,703,050 
94,799,184 
98,614,359 
33,569,307 


Yean. 


1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1  69 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


Feet. 


95,536,435 
90,081.668 
9.%  159, 503 
95,199,503 
98,100,056 
13,676,893 
16,956,313 
90, 587, 198 
19.990,300 
98.655.184 
3Sl999l983 


Yean. 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1879 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

Total 


FMt 


99,997,909 
38.445,918 
41,673.300 
43, 979, 370 
46,919,917 
51.969,059 
49,045.i»4 
96,039.190 
96,839.713 


684,559.643 


NEW  YORK. 

The  first  attempt  to  procure  statistics  relating  to  forest  prodacta  in 
this  State  is  foand  in  a  circnlar  letter  addressed  in  1791  by  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agricnltare,  Arts,  and  Manafactnres  to  the  friends 
and  promoters  of  raral  economy.  Among  other  queries  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

8.  Forest  trees, — ^Do  yon  know  any  fiicts  oonoeming  the  propagation  of  tho  locnst  tree  f 
What  can  be  done  toward  introdncioff  the  white  mmberry  treef  In  parts  of  the 
conn  try  where  wood  ^prows  soarce,  wonld  it  be  proper  and  profitable  to  raise  in  nors- 
eries  and  transplant  hickory,  ohestnnt,  beeoh,  asb,  and  other  trees  for  fencing  and  fuelff 
Or  wonld  it  be  advisable  to  make  hedges  of  whitethorn^  prim  holly,  yew,  or  other 
sbmbs  f — ^and  onltivate  peat  and  tnrf  for  making  fires  f 

No  general  results  followed  these  inqairies,  and  no  statistics  were 
obtained  nnder  State  authority  before  1855.  The  national  census  of 
i.S50y  and  since,  has  reported  the  acres  improved  and  unimproved,  the 
general  results  of  State  and  general  census  returns  in  this  particular 
having  been  as  follows : 

Land  in  farms. 


Yean, 


Acres  im- 
proved. 


Acres  nnim- 
proTod. 


Total  of  pre- 
ceding. 


Acreanot 
ported.! 


1850. 
1835. 
18<!0. 
1865. 
1870. 
1875. 


19.408,964 
13,657,490 
14.376,367 
14, 6«7, 437 
15,697,906 
15, 867, 935 


6, 710. 190 
13, 100, 699 

6,616,553 
10,411,863 
>6, 563, 604 

9. 779, 096 


19,119,084 
96,758,189 
90, 999;  990 
95,939,300 
92, 190, 810 
95,647,033 


10,900,916 
3,391.H18 
9,087,080 
4.841,700 
7,889,190 
5,439,967 


1  Assaming  the  area  of  the  State  to  be  47.000  eqaare  milee,  or  30.060,000  acres. 
>0f  this,  5,679,870  is  reported  as  woodUna,  and  Uie  rest  as  "  other  nnlmpTored." 

Tbe  total  area  of  the  State,  according  to  Burr's  Atlas,  is  28,297,142 
acres ;  and  in  1875,  27,850,625  acres  (exclusive  of  New  York  and  Kings 
'Counties)  were  assessed.  The  areas  of  cities,  villages,  &c,  and  a  large 
amount  of  wild  lands  not  in  farms,  are  omitted  from  the  census,  and 
this  will  account  for  the  discrepancies  above  given. 

In  1875,  for  the  first  time,  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  statistics  of 
the  timber  lands  of  the  State,  with  the  result  shown  in  the  following 
table  :* 

^  The  instraotions  directed  enamerators  to  report  as  **  improYed  lands  "  all  land  under 
•caltivation  or  improvement,  inclading  pasture,  meadow,  arable  land,  and,  in  short, 
everything  that  had  been  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature,  deducting  highways,  lakes, 
and  ponds  of  water,  when  the  latter  exceedeld  teu  acres.  **  Unimprov^  lands  "  were 
•defined  as  woodlands,  swamps,  marshes,  and  other  vacant  lands,  including  wild  lands, 
whore  information  could  be  procured.  With  reference  to  wooalands,  the  instructions 
were  as  follows : 

**  The  acres  in  this  column  will  form  a  part  or  the  whole  of  those  embraced  in  the 
preceding  column  as  '  acres  unimproved.'  Ton  should  enter  here  the  amount  of  timber 
land;  that  is,  land  covered  with  trees  suitable  for  sawing  into  timber,  or  hewing  into 
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Actt%  nf  improved  and  unlmpraved  land  in  ihe  State  of  Xew  Torh.  as  shown  hy  ike  censns  of 

1875. 


Connllef. 


Acres  of  unlmproTed  land. 


B 


Albftny 

Altogany.... 

Broome 

Cattnnragu 

Caynn.. 

ChAiitiMiqi 

Chemnng 

Chenaoco. 

Cttaton... 

ColamMft . 

Cortlaad., 

Delawai«. 

Dnteheee  . 

Erie 


Franklfak 

Fulton 

Geneeee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson. .......... 

Kings 

Lewis 

LiTinfcston 

Kadisoa 

Monroe 

Hontsomery 

New  York 

Niagara 

Onehia 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Qoeens 

Kenssslasr 

Klohmond 

Roeklaad 

Saint  Lawrenoe ... . 

Saratoga 

Soheneetady 

Schoharie 

Sohn>ler 

Beneea 

St«aben 

Suilblk 

SnttiTan 

Tioga 

Tomkina 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yatee..." 

Indian  ressrrations 


Total 


M8,108 
874,338 
Sn.933 
360,681 
336,165 
438,964 
13»,171 
:^96.3S5 
837,984 
315^  118 
818,736 
438;  785 
373,477 
458,343 
5XM,815 
814.571 
140,460 
838,090 
835,756 
84,332 
8b7,190 
556.616 
0,110 
841,001 
895,838 
301,916 
338,363 
800,798 


43,796 
811,081 
125,155 
313,875 

90,667 
168,740 

53,318 
183,633 
187,886 

50.319. 

60.871 
895,668 

65,651 
100, 4sM) 
180,783 
178,881 

87,374 

43^763 
111,873 
169. 316 

85,818 

133, 703 

606 

840,045 

63.907 

66,610 

38,584 

89,411 


16,766 
48,156 
85,581 
49,880 
88,373 
81,978 
31,098 
14, 818 

103,417 
ll,7t« 
1,879 
98,781 
33,005 
32,835 

887,108 

514,784 
45.^93 
11,190 
31,630 

388,514 

47,528 

66,:)07 

1,374 

147,056 

15,049 

81,764 

13,700 

6,650 


857,908 
501,000 
373,516 
314,578 
381,411 
198,600 
313,163 
454,578 

87,838 
117,686 
880,786 

11,454 

43,147 
718,717 
317,801 

95,116 
880,498 
147,581 
16^300 
603,014 
156,700 
191,006 
199,990 
883,536 
878^807 
136,981 
346,518 
884,996 
174,089 
881,495 
163.388 

83,080 


35,709 

135,369 

54,485 

^  64,616 

00,354 

88,393 

186,183 

135,373 

31,984 

89.736 

55,370 

3,874 

83,865 

601,580 

89,108 

14,496 

88»678 

38,506 

81,068 

803,895 

103;  550 

168,163 

74,907 

50,187 

883,618 

166,288 

108.084 

50,013 

85,773 

79.576 

35,799 

1,738 


9.868 

67,805 

M,  888 

7,588 

60,564 

10,300 

67,097 

17,743 

20,607 

84,961 

87,560 

3.36:) 

35,731 

894,400 

59,086 

8,395 

9.093 

9.378 

ia;357 

110,567 

199,135 

170,987 

81,427 

83.653 

184,656 

50,733 

18,564 

84,665' 

88,754 

3.875 

6,661 

.  501 


15,891,015   6,890,951 


3,486,000 


60,568 

853,177 

150,736 

363,155 

88,040 

184,781 

84,404 

138,445 

890,708 

68,105 

77,750 

888,449 

98,656 

138,655 

407,975 

693,005 

133,997 

54,953 

143.503 

551.830 

138,740 

800,010 

1,980 

396,103 

78.956 

90,374 

46,314 

36,061 


45.577 

803,864 

79,647 

78,144 

150,918 

38.693 

193,890 

153, 116 

51,891 

54,807 

88,938 

7,837 

50,596 

895,980 

148,818 

88,893 

97,765 

47,884 

33,419 

814,468 

831.685 

333,150 

,  06,334 

73.840 

848,868 

817,021 

186,648 

74,678 

64,SS7 

83,451 

44, 400 

8.239 


9.785,951 


timber,  for  bnilding  porposes,  or  sawing  into  shingles  or  staves,  and  other  nses,  or 
cntting  for  fencing  or  fire-wood.  Whenever  this  column  is  less  than  the  preceding,  the 
difference  will  be  nndeistoed  as  showing  the  extent  of  sandy  and  barren  tracts,  salt 
meadows,  swamps,  marshes,  rooky  wastes,  and  other  treeless  and  nnimproved  lands. 
Land  ftom  which  the  wood  has  been  ont  off,  and  which  has  been  left  to  grow  np  an- 
other crop  of  timber,  should  not  be  entered  in  this  colnmn  aa '  timber  land/  nnlcss  the 
growth  is  now  available  for  px^oaent  nse.'^ 
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The  lumber  region  of  Nnrihem  New  York. 

Aroand  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson,  between  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Black  Eiver,  and  northward  of  the  Mohawk,  lies  a  large  ele- 
vated and  broken  region,  almost  wholly  covered  with  forests,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  unfit  for  cultivation  on  account  of  swamps,  broken  ridges  of 
rock,  poverty  of  soil,  and  liability  to  summer  frosts.  The  eastern  part 
is  mountainous,  and  this  region,  by  those  living  to  the  eastward,  is  often 
known  as  the  *'  Adirondac  Wilderness,^  while  on  the  western  border, 
from  a  conspicuous  but  unsuccessful  attempt  at  settlement  at  an  early 
period  by  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Providence,  E.'I^  the  whole  region  has 
received  the  name  of  ^^  Brown's  Tract,"  although  strictly  applicable  to 
only  a  small  part  in  Herkimer  and  Lewis  Gounties. 

No  separate  statements  of  the  timber  and  lumber  product  of  this  re- 
gion can  be  given,  excepting  as  they  may  appear  in  statistics  of  trans- 
portation. A  few  years  since,  a  project  was  entertained  of  holding  a 
part  of  this  forest  region  as  a  State  park,  in  order  to  insure  permanence 
in  the  water-supply  tor  the  State  canals,  and  for  manufacturing  interests, 
but  insuperable  difficulties  were  found  in  the  fact  that  the  soil  belonged 
chiefly  to  private  owners,  and  could  not  be  acquired  without  unreason- 
able cost.  Furthermore,  the  physical  conditions  of  the  region  are  such 
that  it  must  forever  remain  an  uninhabited  district— often  overrun  by 
fires  and  cut  over  where  accessible  by  lumbermen,  but  when  left  to  itself 
producing  new  growths  of  timber  and  a  feeble  profit  upon  capital. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  extensive  tanneries  along  the  western, 
southern,  and  eastern  borders  have  made  havoc  with  the  native  hem- 
lock timber,  which  seldom  or  never  is  found  coming  up  as  a  new  growth. 
Much  of  the  timber  after  peeling  has  been  left  to  perish,  the  present 
conditions  of  the  markets  scarcely  paying  the  cost  of  cutting  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  proposed  AdirondcLO  Park  of  Northern  New  York. 

Around  the  head-waters  of  the  Hudson,  in  Northern  New  York,  in- 
cluding also  a  large  region  drained  by  the  Black,  Indian,  Oswegatchie^ 
Grass,  Backet,  Saint  Begis,  Salmon,and  Ausable  Bivers,  and  their  tributa- 
ries, is  a  wilderness — ^for  the  most  part  an  elevated  plateau — interspersed 
with  swamps  and  lakes,  and  on  the  east<eru  part  broken  by  lofty  mount- 
ains. It  is  surrounded  by  a  well-settled  region,  but  it  has  itself  proved 
incapable  of  agricultural  improvement,  being  generally  frosty  and  barren. 
It  has  been  an  important  source  of  sapply  for  pine  timber,  but  much  of 
this  has  been  removed,  wherever  accessible  to  waters  suitable  for  float- 
ing. It  still,  however,  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  the  coarser  kinds  of 
lumber,  and  supports  a  considerable  number  of  large  tanneries.  Its 
chief  economical  value  appears  to  be  for  the  growth  of  timber,  and  wood 
for  fdel  and  charcoal,  the  latter  being  needed  for  metallurgical  opera- 
tions, especially  on  its  eastern  border,  where  rich  iron  mines  occur.  The 
waters  from  this  region  afford  valuable  hydraulic  power,  and  are  taken 
from  its  southwestern  part  tor  feeding  the  Erie  Oanal,  which  could 
scarcely  be  kept  navigable  in  summer  but  for  this  source  of  supply.  The 
streams  that  traverse  this  region  are  navigable  by  canoes  for  long  dis- 
tances, and  with  occasional  portages  travelers  can  go  entirely  across, 
from  the  settlements  on  the  Black  Biver  and  the  Saint  Lawrence,  to 
those  along  Lake  Ohamplain,  the  general  elevation  of  these  waters  bein^ 
about  1,700  feet  above  tide.  This  circumstance  renders  it  a  favorite 
resort  in  summer,  on  account  of  its  picturesque  scenery,  abundance  of 
lakes,  and  attractive  opportunities  for  sportsmen. 

These  considerations,  but  chiefly  those  looking  to  its  importance  for 
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the  maintenance  of  its  waters  for  the  canals,  and  for  hydraalic  power, 
led  to  the  passage  of  a  Stafe  act,  May  23, 1872,  for  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners  of  Parks  for  the  State  of  New  York.  The  act  named 
seven  persons,^  citizens  of  the  State,  who  were  directed  to  **  inqaire  into 
the  expediency  of  providing  for  vesting  in  the  State  the  title  to  the  tim- 
bered regions  lying  within  the  counties  of  Lewis,  Essex,  Clinton,  Frank- 
lin, Saint  Lawrence,  Herkimer,  and  Hamilton,  and  converting  the  same 
into  a  pnblic  park ;  snch  commissioners  to  report  the  results  of  their 
labors,  together  with  snch  saggestions  as  they  may  have  to  present,  to 
the  legislature  at  its  next  session." 

The  commission  was  to  continne  two  years,  and  one  report  was  made 
(New  York  Senate  Doe.  102, 1873),  in  which  the  subject  was  reviewed 
generally,  and  statements  were  presented  showing  the  conditions  that 
existed  and  the  various  rights  that  were  concern^. 

It  was  fonnd  that  this  vast  region,  formerly  owned  by  the  State,  had 
been  mostly  conveyed  to  purchasers  who  had  bought  it  for  timber  and 
bark,  excepting  a  tract  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  acres,  which  had 
been  conveyed  at  the  nominal  price  of  five  cents  an  acre  to  the  ^<  Sack- 
et*s  Harbor  and  Saratoga  Railroad  Company,"  under  a  scheme  of  spec- 
nlation  little  less  than  fraudulent,  and  that  in  fact  the  State  owned  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  territory,  in  detached  parcels,  and  amounting  iu 
all  to  less  than  forty  thousand  acres. 

It  fhrther  appeared  that  the  lands  in  this  region  which  had  been 
bought  for  the  timber  only  were  in  many  cases  abandoned  by  their 
owners,  when  this  was  removed,  as  being  no  longer  worth  to  them  the 
taxes  due  on  wild  lands,  and  that  in  this  way  large  tracts  had  been  re- 
peatedly sold  for  arrears  of  taxes  or  left  in  possession  of  the  State  as 
not  worth  these  claims,  until  in  the  course  of  years  another  growth  of 
timber  had  again  made  them  desirable,  and  they  were  again  bought 
from  the  State,  to  be  again  abandoned  when  sMpped  of  everything 
valuable  upon'  them.  It  was,  moreover,  quite  probable  that,  should  a 
project  for  repurchase  be  brought  forward,  the  owners  would  take  meas- 
ures for  an  agreement  to  enhance  the  price  to  an  unreasonable  amount. 

In  the  mean  time  the  whole  region  must  remain  as  it  had  been  from 
time  immemorial,  covered  with  a  forest  growth,  more  or  less  dense,  yet 
tbr  all  practical  purposes  sufficient  to  answer  the  wants  of  the  State,  as 
a  shelter  for  the  sources  of  rivers,  and  as  a  retreat  for  game.  The  most 
economical  means  for  securing  the  desired  park  as  State  property,  would 
doubtless  be  to  withhold  these  wild  lands  from  sale  for  arrears  of  taxes 
until  these  arrears  amounted  to  their,  value,  and  then  to  declare  them 
vested  permanently  in  the  State.  By  this  means  a  large  part  would  be 
gradually  returned  to  the  pnblic,  when  by  judicious  supervision  some 
revenue  might  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  timber. 

No  steps  have,  however,  been  taken  toward  securing  this  result, 
although  the  course  above  suggested  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  legislature  by  the  State  engineer  and  surveyor,  in  whose  charge  the 
wild  lands  of  the  State  are  more  immediately  placed. 

Olens  Fails  and  ike  lumber  intereets  of  the  Upper  Hudson.  Nortliem  New 

Yiprk.^ 

The  lumbering  business  on  the  Hudson  River  dates  back  to  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  country.    Mrs.  Grant,  in  her  ^'  Memoirs  of  an 

'  Th«ae  eommiMioiien  were  Horatio  Seymoar,  Patrick  H.  Asan,  William  B.  Taylor, 
Oeort^e  H.  Baynor,  William  A.  Wheoler,  Verplaock  Colvin,  abd  Franklin  B.  Hongh. 

*We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Holden,  of  Glens  FallB|  aatbof  of  the  History  of 
Qaeensbnry,  New  York,  for  the  principal  statements  in  this  article. 
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American  Ladj,"  speaks  of  timber-rafts  being  floated  down  to  Albany  as 
far  back  as  1758.  ^aw-mills  were  erected  at  Glens  Falls  in  1770,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  the  mannfactare  and  export  of  timber  has  consti- 
tnted  one  of  its  most  important  industries.  Bnt  the  once  heavily-tim- 
bered pine  forests  have  receded  before  the  ax  of  the  lamberman,  nntil 
far  away  amoDg  the  sonrces  of  the  mountain  rivulets  at  the  north  there 
is  ouly  left  here  and  there  a  scattered  remnant  of  these  towering  and 
stately  ornaments  of  the  woods.  Since  1850  the  manufacture  of  pine 
timber  has  formeds  bnt  an  inconsiderable  item  in  the  product  of  the 
Hudson  River  mills.  In  addition  to  the  destructive  fires  which  from 
time  to  time  have  devastated  the  mountains,  and  cleared  the  forests 
along  the  line  of  the  border  settlements,  the  death  of  the  spruces,  from 
some  mysterious  cause,  has  stripped  the  forest  of  its  evergreens,  and  in 
many  instances  necessitated  the  ingathering  of  thousands  of  logs  to 
save  them  from  becoming  a  loss  through  natural  decay.  I^everth^ess, 
as  fifty  spruce-trees  to  the  acre  is  considered  a  liberal  estimate,  and  the 
surrounding  woods  are  often  so  heavily  timbered  with  other  growths  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  fall  the  spruces  without  lodgment,  the  clearing 
away  of  the  dead  wood  makes  but  little  difference  in  the  general  aspect 
or  density  of  the  forest.  On  the  southeast  side  of  the  great  Adirondack 
plateau  the  hemlock-producing  belt  extends  but  little,  if  any,  north  of 
the  Warren  County  line.  A  few  isolated  clumps,  a  gnarled  and  dwarfed 
specimen  at  widely  recurring  intervals,  are  but  the  exceptions  which 
establish  the  rule.  The  consumption  of  the  deciduous  forest-trees  within 
the  lumber  district  proper  has  not  yet  entered  as  a  factor  in  the  lumber 
product.  The  relatively  few  dock  sticks,  spars,  and  pieces  of  round 
timber  which  find  their  way  to  market  down  the  river,  or  by  the  Glens 
Falls  feeder,  are  nearly  or  quite  all  obtained  at  points  within  the  . 
range  of  settlements,  and  south  of  the  wilderness  border.  The  lumber 
region  tapped  by  the  Hudson  and  its  affluents  is  relatively  small 
as  compared  with  the  vast  water-shed  drained  by  the*  Backet  and 
its  tributaries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Black,  the  Oswegatchie,  the  Grass, 
and  the  Saint  Begis  Bivers,  all  of  which  contribute  to  swell  the  majestic 
flood  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  And  yet,  along  the  i)onds  and  marshes, 
and  headwaters  of  the  Schroon,  the  Sacandaga,  the  North,  Boreas, 
Indian,  Cedar,  and  Bock  Bivers.  are  to  be  found  extensive  and  untouched 
tracts  of  timber  of  as  good  quality  as  any  ever  brought  to  market. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  while  of  the  second  growth  of  white  pine 
the  quality  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  *^  the  forest  primeval,"  the  same 
is  not  true  of  either  the  spruce  or  the  hemlock,  the  younger  and  newer 
trees  being  preferable  as  producing  the  strongest,  soundest,  and  most 
desirable  grades  of  lumber.  Another  interesting  fact  in  this  connec- 
tion is  that  considerable  tracts  of  territory  on  the  borders  of,  and  within, 
the  great  wilderness,  which  have  been  cleared  by  the  ax  of  the  settler, 
or  denuded  by  destructive  fires,  are  again  covered  with  a  dense  second 
growth  of  trees ;  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment should  be  competent,  that  there  is  today  a  larger  area  of  forest 
in  '<  the  great  north  woods,"  than  there  was  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and 
that  this  condition  is  relatively  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous consumption  of  the  lumber  producing  evergreens.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Adirondack  wilderness  is  being  cleared  up. 

Biver-driving  is  a  feature  in  the  lumbering  business  which  came  in 
vogue  about  f^ty  years  ago.  Previous  to  that  time  the  practice  pre- 
vailed of  erecting  small  mills  of  feeble  capacity  and  primitive  machinery 
on  brookB,  rivulets,  or  by  the  aid  of  wing-dams,  .on  the  banks  of  rivers 
near  the  sources  of  supply.    This  system  was  attended  with  great  waste 
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of  labor  and  material.  As  the  outgrowth  of  our  cities  and  the  demands 
of  commerce  increased,  mechanical  inventions  multiplied,  the  economies 
of  manufacture  were  studied,  extensive  mills  with  all  the  adjuncts  of 
machinery  were  constructed  at  central  points,  and  logs  were  drawn  or 
floated  to  the  mills  from  the  ponds  above.  As  the  cost  of  production 
increased,  and  material  receded,  combinations  of  operators  were  organ- 
ized, river-driving  became  systematized,  and  manufacturing  at  the  great  ^ 
centers  of  the  lumbering  business  steadily  increased. 

This  mode  of  operating  necessitated  the  accumulation,  at  seasons  of 
high  water,  of  large  quantities  of  logs  for  the  year's  supply.  At  this 
day  the  points  of  supply  and  consumption  are  so  remote  that  one  and 
often  part  of  two  years'  stocks,  representing  from  three-fourths  to  a 
million  of  dollars,  are  constantly  afloat.  A  system  of  booms  was  de- 
vised in  order  to  retain  and  convey  the  logs  to  the  points  where  they 
were  to  be  sawed.  But  it  was  found  that  enormous  losses  frequently 
resulted  from  freshets.  Once  in  four  or  Ave  years,  sometimes  oftener, 
a  tremendous  spring-flood  would  occur,  which  no  amount  of  precaution 
or  care  could  (or  did)  prevent  from  bearing  off  on  its  resistless,  turbulent, 
and  turbid  waters  the  gathered  harvest  of  an  entire  year's  work  in  the 
woods,  leaving  the  mills  idle  for  the  want  of  stock;  and  the  employes 
thus  thrown  out  of  their  regular  work  were  forced  to  seek  in  other  fields 
of  industry  a  scanty  and  precarious  employment. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  *'  The  Hudson  Biver  Boom  Association  "  was 
formed  about  the  year  1849.  This  combination  included  all  the  mill- 
owners  below  the  Great  Falls  on  the  Hudson  River  (Jessup's  Falls), 
together  with  many  log-owners,  who  had  their  lumber  made  at  their 
mills.  At  great  expeuse  a  substantial  series  of  piers  and  system  of 
chained  booms  was  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  Blig  Bend,  about 
four  miles  above  Glens  Falls,  which,  strengthened  and  improved  from 
time  to  time,  has  never  failed  to  accomplish  the  work  for  which  it  was 
designed,  and  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  heaviest  freshets.  In 
Older  to  equalize  the  annual  expenses  attendant  upon  the  management 
of  the  boom,  and  the  reception  and  discharge  of  the  logs,  a  record  of  the 
number  delivered  and  sworn  to  by  each  contributor  to  the  drive  had  to 
be  kept  by  the  Boom  Association,  and  thus  we  are  enabled,  through  the 
courtesy  of  its  secretary,  Mr.  William  Mc£achron,  of  Glens  Falls,  to 
present  in  a  tabulated  form  the  number  of  logs  received  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  which  are  estimated. 
It  is  premised  that  each  unit  of  the  count  here  given  is  a  market  log^ 
viz,  a  log  thirteen  feet  long  and  nineteen  inches  in  diameter  in  the  clenr 
at  the  smaller  end.  Such  a  log,  calculated  as  a  cylinder,  contains  25.(5 
cubic  feet,  and  practically  represents  about  200  feet  of  sawed  lumber, 
board- measure.  As  the  average  of  stock  runs  in  the  boom,  including 
logs  of  all  sorts,  each  market-log  will  represent  two  pieces  by  count, 
and  the  actual  number  of  logs  delivered  to  the  various  drives  is  obtained 
by  mnltiplying  the  numbers  of  the  table  by  2. 

.  The  amount  of  lumber  carried  to  market  by  rail  is  very  inconsiderable 
and  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  By  estimates,  it  would  not  exceed  1 
per  cent,  so  that  the  following  table  from  canal  statistics  will  represent 
the  principal  production  that  reached  the  great  markets.  The  number 
of  market-logs  manufactured  at  points  above  the  Big  Boom  is  roughly 
estimated  at  25,000,  representing  5,000,000  feet  of  lumber  per  annum. 
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[From  th>  book!  of  ttwHadwDSlTsr  Boom  AuooUUon.] 
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■  The  BiK  Bend  referred  to  In  the  text,  ie  about  fonr  mtlea  above  Qiaos  Falli,  whne 
the  boom  la  located.  Two  mllee below  is  theBt«te  dam  for  feeding  the  sammit-level  of 
the  Cbamplain  Canal,  and  here  at  either  end  of  the  dam  are  two  MW-mills.  Two  other 
catabliabiuentB  occur  at  the  Falls.  Another  large  establiahmeal,  rnn  by  eteam,  ia  lo- 
cated on  the  oaual,  two  miles  below  Qlena  FuIIh,  and  others  at  each  of  tbe  plftoeB 
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Tons  and  value  of  forest  jprodueU  cHeared  on  the  Champlain  Canalf  ^o.-^CoDtinned. 


rOBT  XDWABD. 


Tmh. 

Boarde  Mid  scantling. 

ShinglM. 

Timber. 

gUves. 

Wood. 

Tons. 

Valoe. 

Tons. 

Viane. 

Tons. 

Valoe. 

Tons. 

Yftlne. 

Toiy. 

Value. 

1858 

86.805 

820,898 

28 

909 

29,159 

102,057 

218 

1,088 

18,090 

23,278 

1650 

109,844 

650,065 

20 

560 

36,657 

73,315 

2-26 

2^260 

25.150 

13,473 

ISflO 

100,728 

604,369 

5 

147 

20,267 

14,534 

385 

962 

27,339 

14, 646 

1861 

110, 457 

662,743 

1 

24 

30,760 

6l.5k0 

164 

410 

19, 816 

10,616 

180a 

96.8S0 

502,920 

2 

54 

15,112 

30,2i5 

ISO 

375 

12,667 

6,786 

1863. ..A. 

134,692 

1,212,233 

10 

320 

30,078 

60.158 

729 

3,648 

27,470 

24,528 

1864 

122,241^ 

1, 100, 180 

10 

304 

6,884 

180,745 

202 

7.845 

15,064 

37, 917 

1865 

122,700 
129,172 

1,104.297 
1,550,064 

19,135 

143. 514 

8cQ 

8,828 

32,262 

34,566 

1666 

32 

1,036 

16,392 

122,942 

492 

4,920 

29,260 

81,350 

1867 

138^654 

1,663.843 

1 

40 

15,313 

114,849 

649 

6,485 

21.610 

23,154 

1868 

180,571 

1,625.140 

64 

2,060 

17.049 

127,868 

500 

5,000 

29,656 

31,774 

1860 

163,583 
141,720 

1,472,245 
1,275.480 

27.893 

209.199 

24, 444 

26.190 

1870 

...... 

16 

4,613 

34,610 

14 

144 

16,667 

17,868 

1871 

172,898 

2,074,773 

48 

1,155 

7,454 

55,893 

3 

30 

21, 378 

15.270 

1872 

217,247 

1,955,222 

57 

1,844 

11,838 

50,192 

1,600 

4. 285 

34.165 

2i404 

1873 

153,932 
200,177 

1,385,380 
1,801,589 

14,065 

70,321 

2,642 

13,206 

31.937 

22,812 

1874 

4 

132 

7,760 

58,197 

825 

8.250 

24,972 

26.745 

1675 

188^935 

1,360^329 

3 

106 

10,772 

53,856 

3,458 

17,290 

31,417 

22,441 

Other  infteretts  connected  with  the  tcildemees  of  Ifor^em  New  York. 

The  manafactare  of  iron  in  Essex  and  Clinton  Gonnties  has  for  a  long 
period  created  a  demand  for  charcoalL  which  the  forest  has  supplied,  in 
some  cases  by  repeated  cnttings.  The  tributaries  of  Lake  Ohamplain, 
and  especially  the  An  sable,  which  drains  an  extensive  region  in  the  in* 
terior,  have  been  and  still  are  important  Inmbering  regions,  the  product, 
after  supplying  local  demand,  usually  finding  a  market  by  the  way  of 
*  the  Champlain  Canal.  A  considerable  amount  of  hewn  timber  has 
passed  from  this  region  down  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  Quebec 

The  completion  ol  a  railroad  from  Ogdensburgh  to  Lake  Champlain  in 
1850  opened  an  avenue  to  market  for  the  northern  part  of  the  great 
wilderness,  and  brought  into  use  several  of  the  rivers  that  had  their 
sources  in  the  pine  region,  and  were  of  sufficient  tize  for  floating.  Ex- 
tensive lumbering  establishments  sprang  up  on  the  Gbazy,  Cbateaugay, 
Salmon,  Saint  Begis,  Grass,  Backet,  and  Oswegatchie  Rivers,  but  of 
these  none  will  compare  with  the  Backet  in  the  extent  of  territory 
drained  and  amount  of  business  done.  Extensive  establishments  wera 
formed  at  Potsdam  and  other  points,  and  large  quantities  of  manufac- 
tured  goods  have  been  shipped  to  Boston  and  other  points.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  lumber  from  this  region  has  found  its  way  to  market 
through  the  Champlain  Canal. 

The  pine  timber  of  the  western  borders  of  the  wilderness  mostly  dis- 
appeared some  twenty  years  ago,  but  a  veiy  limited  supply  being  now 
g reduced.  The  lumber  stations  oh  the  lower  waters  of  the  Black  Biver 
ave  been  mostly  given  up,  and  operations  are  now  chiefly  limited  to 
the  Beaver,  Otter,  and  .Moose  Bivers,  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Black 
Biver,  the  products  going  southward  by  canal  and  railroad.  .The  streams 
flowing  southward  from  the  wilderness  into  the  Mohawk,  having  im- 
portance with  lumbermen,  are  the  East  and  West  Canada  Creeks,  and 
especiaJly  the  latter. 

Fine  foreste  on  fke  upper  water e  of  the  Oeneeee^  Canisteo^  and  Allegheny 

Bivera  in  Southwestern  2few  Torh. 

An  area  roughly  estimated  as  fifty  miles  long  by  five  wide,  bat  very 
irregular  in  form,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Genesee,  was  originally 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  white  pine.  Other  extensive  tracts 
occurred  around  the  upper  waters  of  the  Allegheny,  which  found  a 
natural  outlet  by  way  of  Pittsburgh  to  southwestern  markets,  and  others 
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around  the  waters  tributary  to  the  Susquebaunay  especially  the  Oanisteo, 
which  found  a  market  by  rafting  down  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  line  now  known  as  the  Erie  Bailway,  and  the  Chemung 
and  Genesee  Valley  Canals,  opened  other  avenues  to  market,  so  that 
now  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  pine  of  this  region  most  convenient 
of  access  has  been  cut,  and  the  lumber  business  has  declined  or  ceased 
altogether  in  many  places  where  it  was  once  important. 

The  recent  measures  taken  for  the  relinquishment  of  these  canals  by 
the  State  is  a  significant  proof  that  there  are  no  longer  any  great  busi- 
ness interests  along  their  line  that  demand  their  continuance.  The  ex- 
portation of  boards  and  scantling  at  Dansville  had  declined  from  nearly 
10,000,000  feet  to  less  than  a  tenth  of  this  amount;  that  of  shingles 
from  2,000,000  to  150,000,  and  staves  from  over  1,000  tons  to  nothing. 
The  timber  business  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal  was  most  imx)ortant 
at  Mount  Morris  and  Caneadea,  and  the  lumber  and  stave  business  at 
Olean,  which  still  remains  a  prominent  lumbering  point.  The  rafting 
of  timber  on  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Bivers  is  still  continued, 
but  greatly  reduced  in  amount,  and  every  year  less.  The  largest  lum- 
bering point  on  the  Chemnng  Biver  is  at  Painted  Post,  near  Coming. 

The  white-oak  timber  of  Western  Ifew  York  was,  in  the  early  years 
of  canal  navigation,  an  important  object  of  industry,  and  the  supply  is 
still  considerable,  but  much  less  is  done  in  this  business  than  formerly. 
The  quality  of  this  timber  was  very  superior  for  stave  aud  ship  timber, 
for  which  uses  it  was  best  adapted. 

Lumber  produotwn  of  (he  Stais  of  New  Torh 

For  the  local  consumption  of  lumber  in  this  State  there  are  no  data 
for  estimate.  The  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  opened  an 
avenue  for  market  which  stimulated  production  in  many  places,  and  the 
statistics  of  tonnage  published  annually  by  the  State  government  ena- 
ble us  to  know  with  much  certainty  the  amount  thus  shipped,  and  might 
be  used  in  specifying  the  quantities  received  and  delivered  at  each  point 
on  the  lines  of  the  canals.  These  statistics  are  generally  given  in  tons 
of  2,000  pounds  and  in  values;  and  for  the  conversion  of  tons  to  meas- 
ured quantities,  rules  have  been  established  for  the  guidance  of  inspect- 
ors and  collectors.  From  these  we  have  prepared  the  following  table, 
adding,  from  such  information  as  we  have,  ihe  botanical  names  of  the 
different  kinds  of  timber  that  usually  pass  over  the  canals.  The  quan- 
tities designated  as  feet  will  be  understood  as  superficial  or  board 
measure. 

Weight  of  green  and  dry  hiniber.    (Canal  relations.) 


Kind  of  lomber. 


ABh 

Baaswood.... 

Beech 

BlAck  walnut 

Cedar 

Cherry 

Elm 

Hemlock 

Hickory 

Maple 

Oak  

Sprooe 

Sycamore.... 
white  pine  . . 
Whitewood ... 


BotAnloal  speciea. 


Weight  per  foot 


FrasBlnui  (varioaa  species) 

TUia  Americana 

Fofftuferruginea 

Jitglamt  niora  

Thuja  oeeicuntalit^ 

OeroMtt  teroUna 

Vlmus  (various  species) . . 

Abiea  OanadentU 

Oarya  (various  species).. 
Acer  (various  species)  ... 
Quereus  (various  species) . 

Abies  nigra 

Ptatanu8  oeoUUntaUt 

Pinut  itrobut 

lAriodendron  tulipifera  . . 


Dry. 


3.5 
2.0 
3.5 

a5 

2.S5 
3.5 

ao 

9L5 

3.5 

4.0 

4.0 

2.85 

3.0 

S.5 

9LS5 


Green. 


Feet  per  ton 
(3,000  lbs.). 


4.5 

as 

4.5 
&5 
9.5 
5.5 
4.0 

a  5 

4.5 

as 
as 
as 

4.0 

as 
as 


Dry. 


571.4 

1,000.0 

571.4 

571.4 

88ao 

571.4 
060.7 
800.0 
571.4 
500.0 
500.0 
88&9 
66a7 
800.0 
88a9 


Green. 


444.4 

571.4 
444.4 
36a7 
800.0 
303.7 
500.0 
571.4 
444.4 
36a7 
36a7 
571.4 

soao 

571.4 
571.4 


Weight  per  M  feet, 
(Tons,  i^OOO  lbs.) 


Dry. 


1.75 

1.00 

1.75 

L7S 

1.1SS 

1.75 

1.50 

1.25 

1.75 

&00 

S.00 

1.135 

1.50 

1.35 

1.125 


Green. 


3.35 
1.75 
3.35 
3.75 
1.SS 
3.75 
8.U0 
1.75 
3.29 
3.75 
3.75 
1.75 
3.70 
1.75 
1.75 


> "  White  Cedar."    In  much  less  quantity,  the  Junip^rut  Virginiana^  or  "  Bed  Cedar." 
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The  following^  general  rnles  are  also  laid  down  for  the  gnidaDce  of 
officers  in  charge  of  the  Sew  York  canals  in  ooDTerting  measniemeDt 
into  tonnage : 

1,  lb  niuoefaet  of  hoard*  end  »ea»tli»g  to  font. — Divide  tbe  nnmber  ol  feet  by  6,  and 
point  off  two  Sgurea  &om  tbe  right  a*  deeim&la.  (This  rule  is  based  on  a  geneial 
averue  of  31  poaode  to  tbe  foot=:600  feet  to  tbe  ton  =  l.e  tons  per  1,000  feet) 

S.  &  iw&Kie  tUnglei  fty  tkt  tluMuamd$,  to  tout. — Divide  the  number  of  tbooaanda  by  6. 
(Thia  aaanmea  k  tluHtaaiid  ehiuKles  to  weigh  SSOpoands.) 

3.  3b  radMM  mMo  /mI  of  HtMtr  to  toM. — Divide  tbe  Qomber  of  cubic  feet  by  5  and 
point  off  one  fl^oie.    (Tbia  aasamea  the  onbio  foot  to  average  40  ponnds  in  weight) 


flgnie.    (Tbia 

to  the  cabio  foot.) 

To  rtditoe  barrtlt  ofpoi  amdpearl  atkef 
and  point  off  three  flgnrea.    (This 
ponnda=3.63  barrels  to  the  ton.) 

Hms  nf  fi>rml  proiaelB  earrUd  o»  yim  Tork  eamUiflvm  pointi  vUUn  tkt  SUOt. 


AnlThig  at  Ud>. 

1 

1 

It 

1 

ill 

T^ 

1 
1 

1 

Si 
3S7«W 

sao.iw3 
msm 

'AS: 

■SIS 

«,s» 

ss 
,,« 

39,  sn 

SS1.9W 
S33t«M 

Si.Vii 

163,116 
0 

rr 

3 

a 

BTUMS 

i.j«:™ 

T3S.103 
ESS,  093 

ii 

TSMI44 

laea'^v"^v^v^\\y^v^\v^v.y/.v^v^v^v/^\'.'.'. 

U. 
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Tan8  of  forest  products  of  the  State  efNew  Torh  carried  upon  the  New  York  canals  since  1635. 


1835.. 

1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1838.. 


1840.. 
184L.. 
184a.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 


1845 
1846. 

1847. 
1M8. 
1849. 

1850. 
1851. 
1853. 
1853. 
1854. 


1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1850. 

1860. 
1881. 
1868. 
1863. 
1864. 

1805. 
1866. 
1807. 
1868. 
1860. 


1870. 
1871. 

1879. 
1873. 
1874. 

1875. 


978,730 
381,635 
296,891 
990,200 
990,364 

910,497 
307,941 
973,596 


403,186 

308,934 
439.917 
504,954 
453,794 
441,849 

486.714 
561,405 
639,916 
755,581 
673,469 

534,875 
501,448 
479,061 
514,477 
589,330 

518.699 
389,577 
457.509 
518. 610 
414,996 

304,385 
510,499 
507,989 
583,349 
906,704 

550,419 
553.690 
676,990 
607,393 
449,313 

385,411 


a 


13,738 
14,496 
33,339 
93,676 
18^094 

11,543 
14,906 
14,635 
19, 194 
10.356 

15,131 
14.487 
19;  914 
14,150 
15,418 

11,991 

10,053 

11,440 

8,393 

7,489 

5i,441 

14,644 
9,514 
8,306 
8,395 

10.750 

44,549 

4,483 

9,491 

4,409 

1,635 


90.190 
100, 144 
49,783 
48,673 
54,339 

54,880 
79,283 
99,565 
51,891 
51,495 

79,898 
79,780 
67,974 
56,156 
45,745 

76,719 

96,643 

85,945 

104,797 

163,846 

95,904 
109,653 
67,376 
90,094 
86,043 

09,803 
68,578 
74,454 
85.368 
19. 131 

46,798 
75,479 
46,084 
40,309 
69»616 

94,350 
31,103 
40.604 
3P,955 
41,897 

37,859 


I 

OQ 


44,539 
18,713 
95,891 
31.578 
91, 9U 

15,645 
99,681 
11.843 
15,330 
91,933 

93.940 
31.693 
tt,S39 
90,799 
90,366 

95,484 
37,008 
91,163 
19,3d3 
93,940 

94.015 
30.515 
99,010 
40,955 
44,681 

37, 143 
36,975 
37,865 
40,630 
94,449 

33,000 
98,445 
31,349 
74, 475 
17,873 

50,031 
89.941 
9,996 
15.876 
16,337 

9,757 


I 


199,090 
947,551 
961,991 
975,950 
945,484 

995.678 
196.389 
180.634 
988,100 
973,616 

951,849 
946,955 
309,730 
363,306 
316,421 

969,383 
311,167 
403,908 
364,686 
497,904 

498,741 
31:1,660 
977,744 
146,568 
186,189 

173.639 
900,833 
387,574 
348,496 
994,301 

936,556 

997,  «M 

135.387 

199.769 

88,199 

96.680 
79,814 
81.466 
88,891 
74, 441 


0* 


900,890 

583,510 
559,097 
453,370 
099.744 
774^534 

779;  300 
805^994 
937,449 
923,194 
647,131 

876,439 
1,045,689 
1,167,756 
1, 967, 108 
1,983.134 

1, 100, 857 

1,063,538 

868,991 

779,096 

918.449 

805,774 
700,061 
971, 543 
1,009,739 
681,598 

716,663 
837,074 
739,706 
886,093 
803,485 

750,017 
878,156 
800,435 
759,181 
580,999 


78,138        5ia|,5M 


.ifMiiMil  aeerages  of  the  foregoing,  in  five-year  periods,    (Tono.) 


Perlodi. 


1835-1830 
1840-1844 
1845-1849 
18S0-1854 
1855-1850 
1800-1864 
1865-1869 
1870-1874 


967,930 
300.898 
446,350 
0S7.994 
539,038 
496,447 
519,567 
566,001 


90.653 
14, 113 
14.490 
9,858 
9,946 
13,338 


I 


99,004 
53,411 
69,971 
105,500 
83,704 
09.064 
64,857 
36,969 


98.405 
18,747 
93,830 
95.944 
34,985 
35,414 
36,785 
99,756 


I 


931,890 
194,880 
996,951 
355,130 
970.579 
966,985 
168.  OSS 
84,944 


I- 


579,510 
588;  833 

657,919 
1,198,090 
046,03f7 
839,401 
799,906 
75i388 


Oenerdl  summary  of  whole  period. 

Bonrds  and  flcantUnK,  1835  to  1875,  inoloBlTe  (41  yeazB),  19,004,169  Urns —11,409.500,900  fMt 

ShlDffleA.  1845  to  1875.  Inolusiye  (31  yean),  409,775  Uxdb »3.978,900  M . 

Tlmbier,  1835  to  1675,  iDclosive  (41  yetm),  9,59f,413  tons -il99,890,6S0  cnbio  feet 

Btaves,  1835  to  1875.  inclasive  (41  yeara),  1,136,889  tons. 

Wood,  1835  to  1875,  inoloslTe  (41  years),  9,418,041  tons —3,363,566  ooids. 
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Number  of  criba  of  timber  passing  Alexander's  lock  (eastward)  since  1860. 


I860 
1861 
1863 
1863 

1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


t: 

£ 

^ 

1,617 

1,018 

9,155 

9,069 

9,798 

1,868 

1,468 

1,746 

Year. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1879 
1873 
1874 
1875 


a 

{3 


1,036 
560 
1.444 
1,067 
1,074 
1.143 

556 


Tons  of  forest  prodmeis  carried  on  New  York  canals  from  points  beyond  the  State, 


1836.,.. 
1837..  . 
1838.... 
1839.... 
1840.... 
1h41.... 
1849.... 

1|34*I ...  a 

1844.... 
1845.... 
1846.... 
1847.... 
1848.... 
1849.... 
1850.... 
IKSl.... 
1859.... 
1853  ... 
1854.... 
1655  ... 
1856.... 


5,400 

7,637 

9.931 

98,664 

91,341 

45,398 

31,069 

36,775 

68,088 

91,SS5 

87,010 

117.933 

149,433 

314.950 

399.009 

398,688 

336,899 

444,080 

380,677 

348,915 

335,797 


4.\951 
37,954 
99.t;89 
48,098 
43.861 
43,896 
99;  783 
99,131 
91,659 
18, 179 
94,049 
39,949 
91,953 
43.550 
103,013 
66,594 
81.439 
110.337 
104,094 
83,769 
69,330 


II 


o 


51,351 

45,591 

39,113 

76,769 

65,109 

89,394 

53.838 

58,906 

80,740 

109, 414 

101,058 

150.175 

163,686 

957,809 

431,075 

305,919 

418,394 

554.417 

484.711 

433.977 

405,136 


•T«*9 


6.8 
7.3 
&9 
11.5 
11.7 
13.8 
10.7 

ao 

10.4 
19.4 
11.0 
13.8 
15.1 
9a3 
34.1 
97.1 
86.3 
30.4 
97.0 
9a3 
87.3 


1857... 

1856... 

1850... 

I860.... 

1861... 

1869... 

1863.... 

xOOv • . . . 

1865. ... 
1866.... 
1867.... 

1869... 
1870.,.. 
1871.... 
1879  ... 
1873.... 
1874.... 
1875.... 
1876.... 


e 


i 


I 


436,604 
391,139 
550,405 
647,705 
335.330 
563,  .146 
5.77, 110 
654.850 
603,937 
706.  :«5 
814.796 
891.071 
857,938 
937,799 
857,195 
885.478 
809,379 
719,609 
490,000 


59.177 

69.803 

73,788 

56,498 

96.501 

34.785 

88,839 

14A533 

146,695 

806,535 

196,890 

189,145 

194. 516 

897,795 

304,944 

854.885 

90,519 

189;  999 

195^965 


ii 

I 


I 


495,781 

453, 949 

694,193 

704,903 

351,731 

598,131 

695,949 

797,383 

750.639 

919,9*20 

1.011,546 

1,073,916 

1.059,454 

1, 165, 594 

1.068.139 

1, 140, 363 

899,891 

909,531 

615,965 


36.3 
36.8 
40.5 
46.6 
33L4 
3&1 
38.4 
53.9 
51.9 
51.6 
57.9 
54.8 
57.9 
6a8 
54.7 
58.4 
59l3 
60.8 
49.8 


Lumber  of  different  JAnds  oomimgfrom  beyond  ike  State  ;  anntial  axerages  offive^ear  periods^ 

showing  the  place  where  entered, 

BOARDS  AKD  8CANTLINO  (TONS). 


Perlodt. 


183&-'39 
1840-'44 
184!S-'49 
1850-'54 
1855-'S9 
1860-*64 
1865-*69 
18r70-*74 


Boffalo. 


736 

4.768 

39.898 

99,736 

99.956 

143, 705 

844.935 

330,671 


Oswego. 


1,063 
6.807 
34.811 
148,001 
161.366 
914.588 
354,073 
389,066 


WhitehulL 


30,105 
84,856 
80,651 
68,310 
60,843 
50.738 
164.509 
167,901 


Total. 


31,904 
35,839 
95,390 
316.049 
321,465 
408,961 
763, 517 
880,637 


SHINGLES  (TONS). 

^QAKJJQ 

119 

967 

839 

8,638 

3,671 

4,764 

336 
783 
853 
505 
8,814 
1.385 

48 

4.140 

105 

75 
S33 

60 

498 

1850-'54 

5.>89 

18K^'S0 

886 

1860-'64 

3,378 

186'»-'69 

6,115 

l&70-'74 

6,900 
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Lumber  of  different  kinds  coming  fi-am  beyond  the  SiaU,  ^c. — Continued. 

TIMBER  (TONS). 


1835-*3» 
1840^*44 
1845-'49 
1850>'54 
1855-'50 
1860-*64 
1865-'69 
ie70-'74 


State. 


BniZklo. 


199 
9,857 
18,851 
87,963 
43,966 
46,111 
90,194 


Oswego. 


1,453 

4,558 
5,873 
4,136 
4,811 
91 


'WhitebtlL 


5,390 

699 

4,605 

19,599 

81 

13,336 

19.309 

8,736 


TotaL 


5,388 
1,091 
8.915 
49,339 
03,918 
60,738 
70,930 
38,881 


STAVES  (TONS). 


1835-*39 
1840-'44 
1845-*49 
1850-'54 
l855-*59 
1860-'64 
1865-*69 
1870-'74 


6,660 

90,898 

43,441 

61,  IW 

9,0M 

133,798 

115,949 

97,519 


1,775 

43 

860 

1,790 

7,499 

.  8 

90,767 

464 

783 

33 

308 

515 

514 

603 

8,477 
91,758 
45.161 
68,613 
50,984 
134, 614 
116,774 
98,699 


WOOD  (TONS). 


1835-'^ 

1840-'44 
1845-'49 
185a-*54 
1855-'59 
ie6"-'64 
1805-'69 
1870-'74 


144 

177 

0,054 

9.  OX) 

9,676 

69 


49 


90,767 
3 


111 


5,346 

5,995 

1,485 

119 

464 

5,569 

553 

703 


5.346 
5^985 
1,671 

996 

90,984 

7,585 

8,9« 

8e3 


ALL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  (TONS). 


1835-'39 
1840-'44 
1845-'49 
1850-'54 
1855-'59 
1860-'64 
1865-'09 
1870-'74 


8,636 
30,779 
91,599 
183,899 
915,970 
395,659 
413,404 
455,959 


9,995 
7,980 
38,853 
161,511 
196,4<i9 
919,990 
361,408 
385,940 


41,909 
30,865 
97,993 
93,048 
70, 174 
69.831 
185,349 
914,911 


99,761 
69,617 
158,445 
438, 3r« 
48i,606 
615,479 
060,154 
1,090,104 


Transportation  of  forest  products  hy  railrooA. 

Two  principal  railroads,  crossing  the  State  f^om  west  to  east,  have 
within  the  last  twenty  years  carried  large  amounts  of  forest  products, 
chiefly  the  growth  of  the  State.  The  aggregate  amoant  is  shown  in 
the  following  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  their  aggregates  for  the 
whole  period  have  been  nearly  equal,  the  Erie  Railway  has  carried  a  much 
more  uniform  quantity  than  the  New  York  Oentral.  While  the  former 
has  not  doubled,  the  latter  has  increased  more  than  twelve-fold.  The 
Erie  receives  most  of  this  freight  along  its  line,  while  most  of  that  com- 
ing upon  the  Oentral  is  from,  beyond  the  State. 
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Tons  offareai  producU  carried  Jfy  the  ^^fw  York  Central  Sailroad  and  the  Brie  Eailwatf 

einoelQoG. 


1896 

1857 
1858 
lf!50 
1860 
1861 
186S 
1863 
1864 
1863 
1866 
1867 


Ton», 
89,547 
31,468 
84,368 
35,154 
48,305 
39,310 
39,479 
58.889 
87,584 
55.718 
77,443 
97,035 


r 


s 


Tont. 

116,378 

186,003 

98,550 

97,754 
118.890 
106,6^5 

99,677 
108,008 
104.069 

99.865 
173,410 
197,715 


Yean. 


1868 

1869 

Ife70 

1871 

1878 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

Total 


l§1 


Timt. 
100,436 
188,436 
884,160 
174,685 
317, 787 
439. 115 
458,587 
383. 70d 
406,564 


3,387,607 


I 


S 


Tofu. 

816,133 

191,639 

198, 630 

861.878 

879.785 

887,118 

184,464 

179, 514 

195,865 


31 371, 418 


Albany  lumber  market. 

From  its  location  at  the  tide- water  end  of  the  Erie  and  Obamplain 
Oanals,  Albany,  and,  to  a  large  extent.  West  Troy,  have  become  the 
seat  of  a  Inmber-trade,  which,  in  the  aggregate  valne  of  sales,  is  nn- 
equaled  in  America,  althongh  in  number  of  feet  sold  they  are  exceeded 
by  Chicago*  Waterford,  in  Saratoga  Gonnty,  has  also  become  a  point  of 
trade,  more  especially  in  timber,  of  great  importance.  The  supplies  at 
this  point  come  entirely  from  the  Ghamplain  Oanal. 

The  lumber  district  of  West  Troy  ei^tends  along  the  river  bank,  be- 
tween the  canal  and  river,  for  a  considerable  distance,  toward  the  upper 
part  of  the  village. 

The  lumber  district  of  Albany  lies  between  the  Erie  Oanal  and  the 
Hudson  Biver,  from  the  former  of  which  over  thirty  slips  have  been 
constructed  for  the  convenience  of  unloading  boats,  while  along  the 
latter  substantial  piers  have  been  built  for  loading  vessels.  The  lumber 
district  proper  is  bounded  south  by  North  Ferry  street,  where  it  is  about 
500  feet  wiae,  and,  gradually  spreading  as  it  runs  northwaxd,  in  the  dis- 
tance of  something  over  a  mile  it  becomes  1,150  feet  wide  between  the 
canal  and  river,  occupying  in  all  an  area  of  over  100  acres.  The  slips 
extend  at  right  angles  from  the  Qanal,  on  the  berme  side,  to  within  about 
150  feet  of  the  river.  The  largest  is  about  1,000  feet  long,  and  several 
have  cost  $25,000  each.  The  ground  belongs  to  the  Van  Bensselaer 
family,  and  is  rented  at  about  18  per  cent,  upon  cost  of  construction. 
Of  late  years,  the  slips  have  been  built  by  the  dealer,  who  retains  what 
he  would  have  paid  for  rent,  until  this,  with  the  interest  upon  it,  amounts 
to  the  cost  of  construction,  when  the  slip  becomes  the  sole  property  of 
the  landlord,  and  subject  to  rental  as  if  built  by  him.  A  slip  will  pay 
for  itself  in  this  way,  in  about  eight  years. 

Some  forty  firms  and  separate  dealers  are  doing  business  in  the  Albany 
lumber  district,  and  mostly  within  the  limits  above  described.  Many  of 
them  own  mills  in  the  lumber  regions,  and  boats  and  vessels  for  transpor- 
tation, while  others  buy  or  sell  on  commission,  or  on  joint  account.  A 
number  of  them  unite  these  various  modes  of  dealing,  and  some  are  not 
limited  to  particular  rules,  and  make  arrangements  as  they  find  advan- 
tageous. 
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With  reference  to  the  soorees  of  sapplj,  and  the  regions  supplied,  the 
following  is  qaoted  from  a  little  pamphlet  printed  in  1872  :^ 

The  prinoipal  eonroen  of  supplying  pine  timber  to  the  Albany  mnrkoti  are  Canada 
and  Micfaigan.  Canada  furnishes  the  sreater  portion,  and  it  is  believed  by  some 
Albany  deiQers  that  before  long  this  market  wiU  be  obliged  to  rely  almost  entirely  on 
that  country  for  stock.  They  argue  that,  as  the  West  is  rapidly  growine,  and  the 
available  lumber  in  such  manufacturing  districts  as  Michigan  is  rapidly  decreasing, 
Western  demand  wiU  soon  equal  Western  production.  As  an  evidence  of  the  sonna- 
ness  of  this  conclusion  they  adduce  home  Instances.  Certain  sections  of  this  State, 
they  say,  such  as  Chemung,  Allegany,  and  Steuben  Counties,  seemed,  not  long  ago,  to 
possess  inexhaustible  resources  for  supplying  a  good  quality  of  pine  lumber.  Now 
those  localities  are  obliged  to  import  the  Mtter  grades  of  lumber  used  there  from 
Canada,  and  New  Tork  State  furnishes  no  pine  lumber  to  the  trade. 

The  coarser  kinds  of  lumber,  suoh  as  henuook  and  spruce,  come  principally  fkom  Fort 
Edward,  Qlens  Falls,  Champlain,  and  the  Saranac  River.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Albuiy 
lumber  is  sold  to  dealers  and  consumers  in  New  York  City,  New  Jersey,  and  the  East- 
ern States.  A  great  deal  of  that  sent  to  the  metropolis  is  reshipped  to  different  points 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  elsewhere.  Previous  to  the  termination  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  Albany  did  an  immense  foreign  shipping  business.  Buenos  Ayree,  ChUi,  and 
other  parts  of  South  America,  as  well  as  Australia,  directly  contributed  laigely  to  the 
patronage  of  our  dealers,  but  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  duty  diverted  this  trade  from 
Albany  and  revolutionized  the  tactics  of  the  foreign  buyer.  A  great  deal  of  the  lum- 
ber now  shipped  to  those  countries  is  sent  directly  fk'om  Canada  without  touching  the 
shores  of  the  United  States,  and  the  duty  is  thereby  avoided.     •        »        •       *        • 

Then  and  now, — In  several  particulars  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  past 
and  present  of  the  lumber  interest  in  this  city.  Forty  years  ago  the  direct  patron  of 
the  wholesale  Albany  lumber  merchant  was  the  captain  of  a  sloop  or  schooner,  who 
purchased  his  cargo  upon  thirty  days'  credit,  and  peddled  it  out  in  quantities  to  suit 
cnstomers  alon^  the  river,  in  New  York  City,  or  wherever  he  could  find  a  market.  Now, 
the  boat  captain  merely  acts  as  a  paid  agent  for  directin^^  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise from  the  dealer  to  the  buyer.  Then,  the  captain  would  order  out  his  little 
crew  of  two  or  three  men  and  spend  a  week  in  loading  up  his  seventy  or  eighty  thou- 
sand feet.  Now,  the  dock  jobbers  take  the  loading  in  hand,  and  a  barge,  the  style  of 
croft  now  generally  in  use,  will  receive  her  cargo  of  600|000  feet  in  two  or  three  dm* 
Then,  the  sum  total  of  rents  paid  by  the  dealers  was  about  |7,000  yearly ;  now  the  Van 
Bensselaers  derive  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than  |H0,000  from  the  same  source.  Then, 
the  gross  sales  yearly  were  about  $1,500,000.  Mow,  one  single  house  in  the  district  has 
sales  to  that  amount.  Then,  the  rule  was  small  stocks  and  a  full  assortment ;  now  the 
dealer  generally  keeps  a  large  stock  and  fjsw  kinds ;  and  the  buyer  goes  to  one  yard  for 
pine,  to  another  for  hemlock  and  spruce,  to  another  for  his  hard  womI,  and  so  continues 
till  his  wants  are  supplied.  Then,  the  boats  used  on  the  canal  for  transporting  lumber 
were  only  capable  of  carrying  about  40,000  feet.  Some  of  the  canal-boats  now  in  nse  can 
carry  a  load  of  165,000  feet.'  Then,  the  dealer  felt  supremely  happy  in  a  little  six  by 
nine  shanty,  furnislied  with  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  fixtures,  and  would  consider  a  man 
a  prodigal  who  would  invest  $500  in  a  structure  for  business  purposes.  Now  the  dealer 
consults  his  architect,  talks  of  gothic  and  Corinthian,  levies  upon  bis  knowledge  of 
CDstheti  cs,  and  conclndes  that  a  thousand  or  two  either  way  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence so  that  he  can  have  an  elegant,  commodions  offioe,  with  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments.' 

The  lumber  dealers  of  Albany  have  a  Lumberman's  Board  of  Trade,^  and  various  con- 
veniences for  their  common  benefit,  including  ample  provisions  ogainst  fires,  and  a 
chapel  for  the  use,  as  well  of  those  regularly  employed,  as  of  those  who  may  be  detained 
on  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  amount  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Albany  firom  official  statistics. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lumber  is  received  by  canal,  but  large  quantities  are  also  brought 
by  railroad,  especially  in  the  winter  season.  The  actual  quantity  of  material  cannot 
be  derived  from  a  report  of  sales,  because  the  dealers  often  sell  to  one  another. 

The  followinff  tables  will  show  the  quantities  and  values  of  forest  products,  brought 
by  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals,  to  tide-water,  and  left  at  different  points  that  are 
important  centers  of  the  lumber  trade,  through  a  series  of  years. 

1  The  Albany  Lumber  Trade  ;  tto  History  and  Extent :  first  printed  in  the  Albany  Araut. 
August  15, 1872. 

'The  locks  of  the  enlarged  Erie  Canal  pass  boats  110  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and 
drawing  7  feet  of  water.  On  the  Champlain  Canal  they  admit  boats  100  feet  long,  18 
teet  wide,  and  drawing  5  feet  of  water. 

3  The  writer  mentions  several  firms  liaving  luxurious  establishments  for  offices,  one 
for  example,  32  by  42  feet  of  gothic  style,  the  walls  and  ceiling  being  black  walnut  and 
ash,  the  floors  of  Georgia  pine,  and  the  furniture  the  best  that  could  be  bad.  The  office, 
with  fire-proof  vault,  bath-room,  etc.,  had  cost  over  |7,000. 

^Incorporated  May  8, 1869. 
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Staves. 


1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1868 
18G3 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
16^0 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1815 


Albmj. 


TODB. 


76,03S 

67,906 

87,989 

74,368 

71,809 

105,106 

73,373 

43,305 

19,903 

13,954 

15,730 

14,073 

4,403 

8,885 

4,884 

3,040 

9,430 

699 

688 


Yalutt. 


1080,091 

940,047 

498,989 

901,949 

575,138 

840,848 

586,085 

607,536 

175,317 

195,361 

990,930 

197,031 

61,631 

194,384 

78.149 

78,786 

47,909 


West  Troy. 


Tont. 


10,609 
10,993 
11,949 
11,651 

13,935 
5,679 
4,479 
4,935 
9.843 
6,476 
5^908 
1,519 
1,496 
894 
1,794 
1,604 


Valae. 


•09^410 
81.780 
99,349 
93,911 
66,956 

111,  489 
45^439 
68,708 
59,146 
39,809 
7«,6TJ 
89,799 
91,173 
19,990 
14.999 
34,486 
33,881 


Waterford. 


Tons. 


9^061 

3.041 

9,398 

1,060 

1,997 

1,783 

894 

1.408 

1,069 

604 

1,984 

661 

618 

190 

83 

1,064 


YaloA. 


190,613 

9,433 

13^988 

8^954 

9,813 

14,961 

6,983 

9,817 

14,914 

11,960 

181033 

9,958 
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1,313 

91,981 
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004 


004 
004 

004 
0O7 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 


010 


Besides  the  aboYe  articles,  from  4,000  to  5,000  cords  of  wood  have  in 
reccDt  years  been  left  aDnnally  at  the  places  mcDtioned  in  the  headings, 
chiefly  Albany  and  West  Troy,  and  in  abont  eqnal  quantities  at  each. 

The  materials  left  at  Waterford  are  wholly  from  the  Ohamplain  Canal. 
The  relative  amount  brought  by  the  Erie  and  Ghamplain  Canals  to  the 
other  two  places,  varies  considerably  one  year  with  another,  but  may 
be  stated  approximately  as  follows ; 

Of  hoards  and  scantling. — From  the  Erie  Canal,  about  three-fifths  at 
West  Troy,  and  from  a  third  to  a  half  at  Albany,  and  ftom  the  Cham- 
plain  Canal  the  remainder. 

Of  shingles. — ^The  much  greater  part  by  the  Erie  Canal,  although  in  some 
years,  as  in  1873,  the  Champlain  Canal  delivered  a  nearly  equal  amount 
at  West  Troy. 

Of  timber. — ^The  greater  part,  in  some  years  the  whole,  by  the  Brie 
Canal. 

Of  staves. — ^Mnch  the  greater  part  at  both  places,  by  the  Erie  CanaL 

Of  fire-wood. — ^The  greater  part  by  the  Champlain  Canal. 

In  the  absence  of  data  for  continuing  these  tables  since  1873,  we  ap- 
pend the  following  totals  for  1874  and  1875,  from  the  official  reports  on 
tolls  and  tonnatge  for  these  years,  giving  the  total  of  these  three  places, 
and  the  amount  going  through  to  New  York  by  the  Hudson  Biver. 


LUMBER  MARKET  AT  TONAWANDA. 
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StaUmmi  afnropertif  thai  came  to  ike  Hndatm  Elver  on  the  oanali  ia  1874  and  1875,  wUh 
tie  gakifi<il^  and  eotimaied  value  of  each  artiole  in  Atbany  and  Trojf, 


ArtloIaA. 

Quantity. 

Tona. 

BatSmated  ralao. 

1874. 

1875. 

1874. 

1875w 

1874. 

1875. 
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ABHSa,  POT  AKD  PBABL. 

BrBriit  Canal 
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Total 

741 

164 

904 

45 

TMal  fiiTCofe  pfoduflto 

1.198.681 

813^975 

17, 133;  337 

10, 193;  598 

Total  of  an  artiolea  oarriod 

3;9Sltll9 

9;  606, 777 

107.976,476 

89. 447. 518 

Lumber  and  timber  trade  of  TonatpandOy  N.  T. 

'  Tonawanda,  npon  the  Niagara  Biver,  13  miles  from  Baffalo,  has  in 
recent  years  become  a  most  important  point  for  the  shipment  of  lumber 
and  timber  from  Michigan  and  Canada.  The  receipts  by  lake,  for  the 
season  of  1876,  were  as  follows : 

Lumber,  feet 807,728,327 

Lath,  pieces 6,137,700 

ShiDglee,  pieces 18,907,500 

Pickets,  pieces 66,000 

Timber,  oak  and  pine,  cubic 
feet 354,600 

The  relative  amount  received  from  American  and  Canadian  ports  in 
1876  was  as  follows : 


Loff8«feeft 

Cedar  poets,  number 

Railroad  ties 

Staves 


15, 592, 061 

16,150 

19,900 

603,065 


Lumber,  feet 

Boand  timber,  feet 

Square  timber,  cnbio  liset 


Amerioaa 
porta. 


19fl;761,600 

10,365.433 

359.470 


Canadian 
porta. 


10.066.637 

5^990,698 

9,030 
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LUMBER  TBADE  OF  BUFFALO. 


ComparaUve  reoeipU  durmg  lofifive  yMrv. 


Lumber,  feet . . 
Lath,  pieces  . . . 
8hio£lea,  pieces 


1873. 


104,<HN>,000 
1.258.000 
1,113,000 


1874. 


144.754,000 

1.506,000 

10,823,000 


1879U 


155,384,805 

6,590,900 

13,088,500 


1876. 


907,728,327 

6, 137, 700 

18,907,500 


1877. 


231.076,007 

5,126.050 

83,948,400 


The  importation  of  lamber  from  Canada  was  59104,000  feet  in  1873; 
11,386,715  in  1874 ;  13,650,369  in  1875,  and  10,966,637  in  1876. 

The  shipments  of  lumber  by  canal  were  89,273,358  feet  in  1873; 
115,752,111  in  1874;  129,579,796  in  1875,  and  165,549,747  in  1876. 

In  1876  3,095  cars  (average  8,500  feet)  or  26,309,500  feet  of  lumber 
were  shipped  by  23ew  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Bailroad,  and 
1,200  cars  or  10,200,000  ieet  by  Erie  Bailway. 

The  manufactures  of  Tonawanda  during  the  year  were:  Bill  sto£f, 
16,098,000  feet ;  shingles,  50,784,000 ;  and  lath,  3,824,000. 

The  <* Tonawanda  Lumberman's  Association"  was  formed  July  27, 
1875,  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  lumber  and  timber  trade 
of  that  point. 

Lumber  trade  of  Buffalo. 

Statements  of  receipts  and  shipments  of  forest  products,  from  com- 
mercial statements,  show  the  following  amounts  received  by  lake  and 
forwarded  by  canal.  The  great  decline  in  the  latter  Is  partly  due  to  the 
diversion  of  the  trade  to  Tonawanda,  where  ample  facilities  have  in 
recent  years  been  provided  for  receiving  from  the  lake  and  shipping  by 
canal. 

L  LUMBER. 


1865 
1866 

1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


Beoeipts  by 
lake  (feet). 


109,168,398 
153,788,267 
187, 046, 552 
908.047,862 
934,935,748 
317,947,916 


Exports  by 
oaxuJ  (feet). 


70,836,768 
130,031.764 
149, 190, 804 
166,589.710 
165, 197. 178 
166,904,918 


1871 
1879 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Beoeipts  by 
lAkeTfeet). 


207,755,198 

904,976,754 

900,117,390 

145,624,639 

153, 355,8341 

138,386,3791 


Exports  by 
oanal  (feet). 


141,648,046 

147,519.461 

120.196.960 

80.081,776 

65.485,538 

57,213,581 


>  Imports  by  lake  and  railrosds. 


Shipped  by  canal  in  1877,  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  I^ovem- 
ber  1,  74,961,117  feet.  Receipts  by  canal,  1,915,448,  in  1870 ;  945,997, 
in  1871 J  1,931,791,  in  1872  j  839,505,  in  1873 ;  749,400,  in  1874. 


n.  TIMBER. 


1867 
1888 
1869 
1870 
1871 


Beoeipts  by 
canal  (onb.  feet). 


33,140 
700 
93,379 
10,178 
81,775 


Exports  by 
oanal(onb.feet). 


33,906 
336,431 
343,097 
138,800 

67,350 


1873. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 


Beoeipts  by 
oanfll(onb.feet). 


6,113 
3,609 
5,035 


Exports  by 
canal  (oab.lMiD. 


48»000 
41^940 
13^998 


SHINGLES:  STAVES  :^OBESTS  OF  CATUGA  CO. 
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HL  HBlNQiLSS, 


Years. 

Heeelptiiby 
lokd  (number). 

Bzporteby 
eMud(iinmber). 

Yean. 

Beceipts  by 
lake  (nnmber). 

oaDal(inimDer). 

1867 

17,968,275 
96,643.929 
30,173,100 
36,061,156 
37,050^111 

• 

94,948,000 
41,151.000 
40,635,000 
40,569,000 
38,109,000 

1879 

16,039,300 
16,387.750 
39,796,710 
79,969,191 
99,897,000 

91, 175b  000 

1868 

1873 

19, 067, 000 

1869 

1874 

981965,000 

1870 

1875 

30,780,000 

1871 

1876 

17. 167. 000 

IT.  8TATE&-.IHF0BT& 


« 

Yean. 

27imber. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Konber. 

Tons. 

18*5.... 

19,486.491 
95,655.171 
96.650,875 
97.049,506 
14,971.417 
93,488^399 

98,413 
194.000 
195,800 
132,965 

77,960 
113,404 

1871 

99,807,310 
99^647.000 
22.390.799 
94,349,645 
94,195^0681 
9,534,127> 

08.891 

1966 

1879 

1873 

96.159 

1867 

92.579 

1868 

1874 

79,610 

1809 

1875 

1870 

1876 

>By  lake  and  nflnoda. 

Cayuga  Oounty. — ^The  region  eastward  Arom  Gaynga  Lake,  and 
extending  back  several  miles,  taking  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
south  half  of  this  county,  rises  from  the  lake  (387  feet  above  tide)  by 
a  gradual  slope  to  a  height  of  more  than  600  feet  at  Poplar  Bidge,  four 
miles  distant  from  its  waters.  The  soil  is  a  rich  strong  loam,  and  has 
been  widely  noted  for  its  products  of  wheat  and  other  crops.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  are  west-northwest,  west,  south,  and  southwest,  there 
being  but  little  from  other  points.  The  rain-fall  is  about  36  inches,  but 
is  greater  on  the  high  ridges  than  near  the  lake. 

The  sugar-maple  was  the  most  abundant  tree  of  the  native  forest 
Kext,  and  along  the  border  of  the  lake,  white  oak.  Basswood  was  com- 
mon. Beech  was  fireqnently  found  in  abundance  on  rather  flat  and 
heavy,  damp  soils.  White  elm  grew  on  lands  more  moist.  Hickory 
{Carya  alba)  was  widely  distributed.  Bed  oak  {Q,  rubra)  and  scarlet 
oak  {Q.  eoocmea)  were  f^quent;  also  slippery  elm,  tulip  tree,  wild 
cherry  {Prunus  aerotina  and  P.  virginiana)^  red  and  black  maple,  and 
hemlock,  the  latter  growing  abundantly  along  deep  ravines.  The  white 
pine  was  found  occadonally,  but  little  or  no  chestnut.  Of  these  timber 
trees  the  white  hickory  and  sugar-maple  were  regarded  best  for  fuel. 
White  oak  stood  highest  on  the  list  for  durable  timber  for  various  manu- 
facturing purposes,  and  the  wood  of  the  tulip  tree  was  highly  valued 
for  cabinet-work,  and  was  often  used  for  house-siding.  Some  of  the 
trees  wera  very  large,  and  all  were  remarkable  for  their  straight  stems- 
I  measured  one  that  was  6  feet  in  diameter  and  124  feet  high.  By 
counting  the  rings  of  growth,  it  appeared  that  it  was  ninety  years  old 
when  Columbus  discovered  America. 

In  second  growths,  where  permitted,  the  original  sorts  are  repeated. 
No  forest  planting  has  been  done  here,  and  land-owners  have  slashed 
away  at  the  original  woods  without  apparently  thinking  that  a  race  was 
to  come  after  them.  Where  trees  have  been  planted^  in  lines  they  have 
grown  finely,  and  show  how  successful  shelter-belts  would  prove.  The 
European  larch,  on  my  own  grounds,  without  cultivation,  has  grown 
48  feet  high  and  16  inches  in  diameter  in  twenty  years.  Other  trees 
grow  finely.  The  tent-caterpillar  occasionally  denudes  trees  early  in 
summer,  checking  the  growth ;  but  they-  nearly  all  recover  their  vigor 
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another  year;  a  few  dead  limbs  remaiaiDg. — J.  J.  ThamaSj  nnion 
Springs,  N.  T. 

Oeneseb  County. — Mr.  Henry  Ives,  of  Batavia,  Genesee  Goanty, 
New  York,  in  a  commanication  to  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  states  the  result  of  experience  in  tree  planting  as 
follows : 

Five  or  six  jean  ago  I  planted  two  acres  with  foni^year  old  Beedlings  of  white  elm 
and  soft  maple  into  forest  rows,  16  feet  apart  and  3  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Now 
the  best  of  them  are  80  feet  high  and  12  inches  in  circnmferenoe,  and  for  thinning  ont 
the  rows  I  sell  trees  for  more  money  than  wheat  wonld  have  brought  crown  for  these 
years,  and  I  can  continue  to  sell  so  until  they  are  so  large  that  I  can  take  them  for  fire- 
wood, and  I  am  growing  a  good  crop  of  orchard  grass  between  the  rows.  So  that  these' 
trees  in  forest  timber  are  paying  as  well,  and  are  likely  to  pay  for  years  to  come,  as  any 
other  acres  on  the  farm.  I  am  cutting  now  the  second  crop  of  wood  where  the  first  or 
original  timber  was  taken  off  about  twenty-fire  years  ago,  and  last  winter  1,000  rails  were 
taken  by  a  neighbor  from  one-third  of  an  acre  of  growth,  besides  a  quantity  of  wood 
from  the  top,  and  timber  not  making  rails.  Another  neighbor  used  nice  black  walnut 
lumber  in  building  a  fine  farm  honsci  sawed  from  the  trees  that  he  had  helped  plant 
when  a  boy. 

The  same  writer  mentions  a  soft-maple  tree  planted  in  the  main  street 
in  Batavia  twenty-one  years  before,  which  measured  19^  inches  across 
inside  the  bark,  which  cut  2^  cords  of  18-inch  wood.  Other  trees  17 
years  old  measured  4  feet  around  at  2  feet  from  the  soil. 

The  ^^Big  Tree^  of  Oenesee  FlaU. 

An  object  of  noted  interest  in  the  ^'Genesee  country"  on  its  first  settle- 
ment was  a  white-oak  tree  which  grew  some  rods  from  the  banks  of 
the  Gtenesee  River,  in  the  town  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  The  erosion  of 
the  current  having  endangered  its  existence.  General  Wadswortb, 
the  owner,  spent  some  hundreds  of  dollars  in  trying  to  save  it,  but 
finally  in  the  great  flood  of  1858  it  was  undermined,  and  the  next  spring 
it  floated  some  four  miles  down  till  it  lodged.  The  general  caused 
sections  to  be  cut  and  removed  to  his  grounds,  where  they  were  placed 
under  cover  and  still  remain,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  that  they  will 
continue  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  curious  for  generations  to 
come. 

The  circumference  at  its  base  was  33  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  larg- 
est section,  taken  at  10  feet  from  the  ground,  is  a  little  over  8  feet.  "So 
record  of  its  height  was  taken,  but  it  was  nearly  or  quite  70  feet.  It 
was  not  tall  for  its  size,  but  at  some  20  feet  from  the  ground  it  put  out 
large  branches,  five  or  six  in  number,  which  of  themselves  were  of  colossal 
size,  being  2  feet  and  more  in  diameter.  This  made  a  very  large  bushy 
top.  On  the  side  nearest  the  river,  there  came  up,  as  if  from  the  same 
root,  an  elm  2  feet  in  diameter,  which  twined  itself  with  the  oak  at  the 
roots  and  the  body  of  the  tree,  so  that  they  seemed  almost  inseparable. 
This  freak  of  nature  attracted  quite  as  much  interest  as  the  immense 
size  of  the  tree  itself. — {Letter  of  Hon.  Hezekidk  Alien.) 

Jefferson  County  was  originally  well-timbered  throughout,  but 
much  of  the  forest  has  been  cut  away,  and  there  are,  at  present,  no  ex- 
tensive bodies  of  tim  ber  in  one  place.  The  ^^  Pine  Plains  ^  consisted  of  an 
'  extensive  tract  of  white  pine  of  dense  growth  and  great  value,  extending 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Black  Biver  from  near  Carthage  to  Le  Baysville. 
This  timber  has  all  been  cut  ofE^  and  the  light  sandy  soil  has  been  re- 
peatedly ravaged  by  fires,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  organic  matter 
left.  A  very  small  tract  of  this  pine  extended  across  the  river  in  the 
town  of  Bntland,  and  one  pine  tree,  under  the  shelter  of  the  hills,  meaa> 
ured  288^  feet  in  height.    Bed  cedar  occurs  only  upon  islands  along  the 
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lake  shore,  but  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  low  level  region  north  of  the 
river,  was  covered  with  this  timber  when  the  coantry  was  new.  The  level 
of  the  lake  was  much  higher  in  recent  geological  times  than  at  present, 
as  is  shown  by  the  beaches  far  np  on  the  hill-sides,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  flat  country  was  submerged  at  the  time  when  this  hill-top  of 
red  cedar  was  an  island  in  the  lake. 

Lewis  County. — ^Extensive  tracts  of  white  pine  formerly  occupied 
the  broken  sandy  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  county,  but  most  of 
this,  valuable  for  lumber,  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  region  has 
been  overrun  by  fires,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  soil.  There  are  still  ex- 
tensive forests  of  hemlock  and  hard  woods  in  the  eastern  part,  but  some 
ei^ht  or  ten  extensive  tanneries  are  using  up  the  former  quite  rapidly. 
The  western  part  of  the  county  is  an  elevated  plateau  region,  in  some 
places  swampy,  and  here  also  are  extensive  forests  of  birch,  hemlock, 
spruce,  beech,  maple,  &c.  The  central  part  has  been  cleared  many 
years.  A  line  of  cedar  swamp  originally  existed  many  miles  along  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  a  part  of  this  remains.  Thrifty  groves  of 
young  white  and  Norway  pines  occur  in  some  places  in  the  eastern  part. 

A  tract  of  white  pine  several  hundred  acres  in  extent,  in  the  town 
of  Greig,  was  cut  off  about  1820.  It  is  now  a  dense  forest,  the  trees 
being  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  very  tall  and  straight,  and  valuable 
for  spar-timbers,  for  which  purpose  it  is  being  again  cut.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  white  pine  in  this  soil  and  climate  comes  to  full  maturity  in 
eighty  to  one  hundred  years,  and  it  is  observed  that  when  this  period 
is  passed,  the  decline  is  rapid,  and  timber,  if  neglected,  will  soon  per- 
ish.—(JP.  B.  JBT.) 

Letter  Jrom  Uie  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour ^  of  Utieaj  Oneida  County^  N.  7., 
giving  hie  observations  and  experience  in  forest-tree  planting. 

UXKCA,  December  29, 1870. 

Mt  Drar  Sir:  Absence  from  home  and  iU-health  faaye  prevented  me  from  writing  to 
yon  before  this  about  forest  trees.  I  have  been  In  the  habit  of  cnltiyating  them  for 
many  years,  and  I  have  watched  their  growth  with  interest.  I  have  raised  them  both 
for  nsef  nl  and  ornamental  purposes. 

Of  coorse  she  kind  of  tree  yon  select  most  depend  upon  the  object  yon  have  in  view. 
Of  onr  native  trees  the  best  for  ornamental  purposes  are  the  elm,  the  basswood,  the 
white  pine,  and  the  hemlock,  and  sometimes  the  maple.  The  last  should  never  be  put 
in  streets  or  places  exposed  to  horses,  d&c 

The  bark  of  the  young  tree  is  thin,  and  if  it  receives  any  hurt  or  injury  it  will  never 
ffit  over  it.  It  may  live  for  a  number  of  years  after  it  is  hurt.  But  in  the  end  the 
inside  wood  will  rot,  and  it  will  either  break  off  from  the  winds  or  slowly  perish. 
It  is  also  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  borer  and  other  enemies.  I  know  that  more 
maple  trees  have  been  set  out  in  the  city  of  Utica  than  stood  upon  its  idte  when  it  was 
a  wilderness.  Yet  I  do  not  know  of  a  healthy  tree  of  the  kind  that  has  reached  any 
size.  It  is  strange  that  people  wiU  continue  to  set  out  this  tree  in  streets  and  exposed 
places  in  the  face  of  these  results. 

The  elm  is  a  fine  tree  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  it  sometimes  sends  its  roots  out 
too  far  and  becomes  hurtful  to  yards  and  gardens.  The  basswood  is  a  fine  tree,  with 
dean,  fresh  foliage,  and  it  will  outlive  almoHt  an^  injary.  As  you  know,  it  will  grow 
when  the  inside  u  so  hollow  that  they  are  sometimes  cut  down  to  be  used  for  leach- 
tubs.  The  ash  grows  slowly,  puts  out  its  leaves  late  in  the  spring,  and  loses  them 
early  in  the  lalL 

The  finest  evergreens  for  ornament  are  our  own  white  pine  and  hemlock.  None  of 
the  foreign  varieties  will  compare  with  them.  They  are  graceful  in  their  forms  and 
foliage,  and  are  more  admired  by  Europeans  than  any  of  the  trees  of  this  country. 

The  Norway  spruces  are  miserable  am^irs,  and  can  be  rarely  used  with  a  good  effect. 
They  grow  rapidly  when  youns,  but  become  ragged  and  thin  when  they  get  to  be  any 
size.  Their  effect  in  groups  is  had,  as  their  sharp  tapering  tops  give  them  a  weak,  in- 
effective aspect.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  minor  trees,  such  as  the  striped  maple, 
with  its  green  and  black  bark.    The  mountain  maple,  with  its  great  bunches  of  scar- 
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let  seed-vesselB,  which  shonld  be  introdnced  into  groups  on  lawns  and  ornamented 
grounds. 

Oar  American  shmbs  and  minor  trees  have  been  too  mnoh  neglected. 

I  should  state  here  that  while  it  is  somewhat  difficalt  to  move  the  pine  and  hem- 
lock,  ^et  if  they  once  take  root,  if  they  are  highly  manured,  they  will  grow  with  great 
vigor. 

Forest  trees  to  he  raised  for  profit — ^When  it  is  proposed  to  raise  trees  for  profit,  renrd 
must  be  had  to  climate  and  soil.  Many  which  are  vigorous  in  Central  New  York  do 
not  grow  well  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  it  may  be  they  would  not  be  suitable  for  the 
Western  States. 

I  speak  of  the  results  I  have  seen  in  the  county  of  Oneida.  On  the  farm  on  which  I 
live,  about  forty  acres  of  woodland  were  out  over  twenty-five  vears  ago.  The  trees 
were  allowed  to  grow  up  again  from  the  seeds  which  were  in  tne  ground.  They  did 
not  grow  from  tho  stumps,  but  were  all  new  growth  upon  their  own  roots,  and  started 
at  the  same  time.  The  tree  which  outstripped  the  others  is  the  soft-shell  or  pig-nut 
walnut.  The  next  in  size  is  the  black  cherry,  and  then  comes  the  basswood ;  then  the 
elm,  the  ash,  the  maple,  the  birch,  and  the  beech,  in  the  order  I  have  named.  The  wal- 
nut and  the  black  cherry  are  not  only  the  largest,  but  most  valuable  trees  in  other  re- 
spects. Their  wood  is  heavy  and  firm,  and  they  are  useful  for  carriage  and  cabinet  makers 
as  soon  as  the  trees  are  a  foot  in  diameter.  None  of  the  forest  trees  in  this  section 
will  bring  as  large  a  price  as  these  in  market.  There  is  also  a  great  advantage  in  the 
form  of  their  growth.  They  usually  grow  up  with  a  single  stem,  even  when  they  stand 
in  open  grounds. 

This  gives  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  more  length  and  value.  If  the  maple  or  the  birch 
or  the  beech  stand  where  they  can  take  their  natural  forms  after  they  have  grown  to 
the  height  ot  ten  or  twelve  feet  they  will  divide  into  a  great  number  of  small  branches. 
So  that  while  the  trunk  may  be  two  feet  in  diameter  for  a  short  length,  above  that 
the  numerous  branches  will  be  of  no  value  in  the  arts  and  not  of  great  value  as  fuel. 
When  the  trees  grow  compactly  of  course  they  will  all  be  inclined  to  grow  with  a  single 
stem.  But  the  walnut  and  the  black  cherry  will  still  be  much  the  most  valuable.  The 
hickory  nut  does  n^  grow  upon  my  land.  The  ground  of  which  I  speak  is  mostly  clay 
mixed  with  gravel. 

I  find  that  the  black  cherry  grows  equally  well  upon  this  ground  and  upon  sandy 
soil  if  it  is  not  too  dry.  It  will  grow  readily  ftom  the  seed  and  so  will  tho  walnut.  I 
find  them  springing  up  in  my  grounds  where  the  pits  and  nuts  have  been  carried  by 
birds  and  squirrels. 

1  think  the  European  larch  can  be  raised  here  with  great  advantage.  Those  I  have 
planted  have  grown  rapidly  with  a  single  stem.  I  think  they  are  valued  in  Europe 
lor  the  durability  of  their  timber.  I  do  not  know  how  they  will  prove  in  that  respect 
in  this  country.  The  small  seedlings  can  be  got  at  reasonable  prices,  and  if  they  are 
taken  care  of  when  young  they  wul  make  fine  trees  as  soon  as  any  variety  I  have 
ever  cultivated.  They  will  grow  well  on  sand v  soil.  They  have  some  beauties  as  an 
ornamental  tree.  In  early  spring  their  smaller  limbs  take  the  yellow  color  which 
marks  the  willow. 

Urlike  their  cousins,  our  tamaracks,  their  foliage  is  soft  and  abundant.    Their  limbs 
are  flexible  and  graceful,  and  drop  down  long  slender  branches  which  wave  very 
beautifully  in  the  winds.    Its  foliage  in  autumn  turns  to  a  rich  golden  yellow  and 
remains  long  after  other  deciduous  trees  become  bare. 
I  am,  truly  yours,  Ac,, 

HORATIO  SEYMOUR, 

Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough, 

2jOUfviUe,N,  T. 

Besults  of  tree-culture  at  Hamilton  College  {OlintoUj  Oneida  Oounty)y  New 

York. 

A  park  of  fifteen  acres  is  coDnected  with  this  college,  and  in  1853 
the  committee  in  charge  resolved  to  obtain  specimens  of  every  tree  and 
shrub  supposed  to  be  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Central  New  York.  A 
pinetnm  was  begun,  and  a  large  variety  of  conifers  has  been  planted. 

Labels  have  been  afiixed  to  many  of  the  rarer  trees  and  shrubs,  show- 
ing  the  botanical  and  common  names,  and  habitat.  The  curators  of  the 
grounds  are  Prof.  Oren  Boot,  John  O.  Hastings,  and  Bev.  Dr.  A.  D. 
Gridley.  The  list  is  printed  annually  with  the  college  catalogue,  and 
the  one  for  1876-^77  gives  the  names  of  94  species  of  deciduous  trees,  34 
evergreens,  and  61  shrubs  that  had  proved  hardy  and  desirable.  Among 
these  were  a  considerable  number  of  exotic  species.. 
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ScHiTTLER  County. — ^In  the  aatnmn  of  1804,  Alexander  Wilson,  the 
ornithologist,  made  a  joarney  on  foot  from  Philadelphia  to  Niagara, 
passing  up  the  Snsqnehanna  Valley,  and  by  the  way  of  Seneca  Lake  to 
Oswego.  His  ad  ventures  were  related  in  a  poem,  entitled  *^The  For- 
esters," in  which  he  described  the  magnificent  white-pine  forest  then 
growing  in  the  summit  valley  that  extends  from  the  Chemung  River  to 
Seneca  Lake.  It  is  of  historical  interest,  as  showing  the  impressions 
made  by  a  forest  apparently  inexhaustible,  but  which  did  not  long  snr< 
vive  the  completion  of  the  Chemung  Canal  through  the  valley  in  1832^ 
'33.    The  last  vestige,  as  standing  timber,  disappeared  about  1845. 

Now  dtrk  before  ns,  gnlft  of  pine  are  seen, 

That  bear  the  name  still  of  their  Indian  qoeen ; 

Great  Catherine's  swamps  their  deepening  round  extend, 

Down  whose  dan  gloom  we  awefhlly  descend ; 

Aronnd  as  thick,  the  crowding  pillars  soar, 

Surpassing  all  we  eyer  yiewed  before, 

So  straight,  so  tall,  so  tow'ring  side  by  side. 

Each,  in  itself,  appears  the  forest's  pride ; 

A  thousand  fleets,  with  twice  ten  thonsand  more, 

May  here  find  masts  in  everlasting  store; 

Here  melancholy  monks  might  moping  dwell. 

Nor  ray  of  sunshine  ever  reach  their  Mil, 

Through  the  dread  twilight  reigning  horrid  here, 

In  holy  groans  their  relics  sad  reyere. 

Great  solitary  shades  t  so  still  and  deep, 

Even  oassing  sighp  in  hollow  murmurs  creep  I 

The  silence  deep,  the  solemn  gloom  profound. 

The  yenerable  piles  that  rise  around, 

Such  awe  inspire,  than  as  we  upward  gaze. 

In  whispers  low,  we  murmur  our  amaze. 

Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties.— Genial  remarks  relating  to  the 
woodlands  ofJxmg  Island, — ^Tbe  soil  of  the  island  differs  greatly  in  qual- 
ity and  material.  The  hilly  region  along,  the  middle  part  is  largely  of 
unmodified  loamy  drift.  The  north  side  next  to  the  sound  is  of  similar 
material.  The  south  side  next  to  the  bay  and  ocean  is  more  sandy,  and 
is  a  plain,  gently  sloping  to  the  ocean.  That  part  of  this  plain  in  Suf- 
folk County  is  largely  covered  mth  the  pitch-pine  ( Pimis  rigida)^  hard 
woods  occurring  in  many  places. 

In  relative  abundance,  the  trees  may  be  arranged  as  follows:  The  oak 
family  is  much  the  most  numerous;  then  the  hickories,  chestnut,  and 
locust,  which  together  form  the  bulk  of  the  woodlands,  and  grow  with 
great  vigor  in  all  the  loamy  districts.  The  following  trees  are  common, 
but  are  not  so  abundant  as  to  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  forests :: 
Tulip,  sweet-birch,  sugar-maple,  linden,  white-elm,  cherry,  black- walnut, 
beech,  larch,  and  eminently  the  white-pine,  balsam,  poplar,  and  white 
birch.  Of  the  oaks,  the  white,  red,  and  yello^bark  are  about  equally 
common.  Of  the  hickories,  the  white  is  most  aouudant.  The  sassafras 
would,  with  a  little  protection,  become  very  abundant,  but  is  hunted  for 
its  crooked  branches  and  roots,  and  scarcely  a  farmer  forbids  it. 

The  average  height  of  our  forests,  when  forty  to  fifty  years  old,  is 
about  70  feet.  They  are  usually  cut  at  that  age,  and  on  poor  soils* 
would,  at  fifty  years,  be  not  over  60  to  65  feet.  The  chestnut  grows  to  a 
great  size ;  sometimes  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.. 
The  white-oak  also  grows  to  a  large  size.  The  pitch-pine  forests  cover 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  sandy  land  of  Suffolk  County,  growing  slowly,, 
and  almost  to  the  edge  of  salt  water.  It  is  mostly  sold  as  cord-wood,, 
only  the  large  trees  containing  pitch  in  the  heart  wood.  The  whit«-pine^ 
once  abundant,  is  now  limited  to  one  or  two  small  forests,  but  would 
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grow  splendidly  if  set  out  for  forest  growth. — {JEliaa  Levels^  jr.j  Brook- 
lyn, N.  T.) 

The  south  side  of  Long  Island  is  low,  and  elevated  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  mostly  sandy,  but  in  some  parts  very  fertile.  The 
north  side  is  rough,  ranging  from  near  sealevel  to  200 feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  native  trees  are  oaks  of  various  species*  (Qtcercti^  albcij  Q. 
cofimeaf  var.  tinctorial  Q.  obtusUoba;  pitch-pine,  hickories,  Carya  mi-^ 
erocarpttj  and  0.  tomentosa),  and  red  cedar,  which  occur  throughout  the 
whole  island.  The  locust,  tulip,  poplar,  white-elm,  and  chestnut,  which 
are  common  in  Queens  County,  become  less  eastward,  to  Biver  Head, 
70  miles  from  New  York,  but  east  of  this  do  not  grow.  The  locust  is 
destroyed  by  a  borer,  which,  of  late  years,  is  also  working  on  the  native 
trees  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  oak,  if  left  to  proper  age,  would 
be  suitable  for  ship-timber,  but  is  usually  cut  when  thirty  years  old  for 
cord-wood.  The  pine  is  also  cut  for  fuel,  but  sometimes  for  charcoaL 
Hickory  is  chiefly  used  for  wagon-making. — {Edwin  S.  MiUer.  Wading 
Biver,  N.  Y.) 

Tioga  County. — ^This  county  is  generally  hilly,  except  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  of  several  tributaries.  These  valleys 
are  about  800  feet  above  tide,  and  the  hills  from  500  to  700  feet  higher. 
In  clearing  lands  of  hemlock,  beech,  birch,  maples,  white  oak,  chestnut, 
and  several  other  hard  woods,  the  succeeding  growth,  if  allowed  to 
come  up,  is  pine,  hemlock,  sugar-maple,  black  birch,  and  beech,  all  of 
the  former  kinds,  and  especially  the  sumac  and  quaking  asp.  The  latter 
is  frequently  killed  by  borers,  after  getting  from  30  to  45  feet  high,  and 
6  to  7  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  bored  in  every  direction.  Several 
indications  show  that  if  this  country  were  abandoned,  it  would  in  fifty 
years  be  a  dense  wilderness.  White  pines  will  sometimes  get  started 
in  fields,  and  we  have  a  number  of  second-growth  pine  groves  35  to  45 
years  old,  now  large  enough  for  2  to  3  saw-logs  to  each  tree.  We  have 
no  evidence  of  a  change  of  climate  since  settlement,  except  the  failure 
of  streams.  We  have  no  greater  droughts  than  we  had  when  the 
country  was  three-fourths  wooded,  I  remember  seeing  when  a  boy  a 
more  severe  drought  than  at  any  time  since.  There  has  been  no  forest 
planting,  but  every  year  more  or  less  clearing,  the  timber  being  cut  off 
and  burned. 

Some  55  or  60  years  ago,  a  high  hill  3  miles  south  of  this  in  Wind- 
liam,  Pa.,  was  covered  with  large  hemlock  trees,  that  were  all  killed  in 
•one  year  by  the  worms,  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  acres.  Some  years 
ago  the  hemlock  was  killed  in  patches  over  two  or  three  towns,  by  a 
kind  of  caterpillar  that  ate  off  the  leaves,  so  that  the  trees  died. — 
(Robert  Howellj  Nichols,  N .  Y.) 

West  Chester  County.— The  late  Horace  Greeley,  in  speaking  of 
the  available  opportunity  for  timber-culture  in  this  county,  remark^: 

I  am  ooDfident  that  ten  thoapand  acres  might  to-morrow  b«  ^^ven  back  to  forest  with 
profit  to  the  owners  aud  advantage  to  all  its  inhabitants.    It  is  a  fhiit-ffrowiue,  milk- 

grodaciug,  truck-farming  connty,  closely  adjoining  the  greatest  city  of  toe  New  World ; 
ence  one  wherein  land  can  be  cultivated  as  profitably  as  almost  anywhere  else.  Yet 
I  am  satisfied  that  half  its  snrface  may  be  more  advantageously  devoted  to  timber 
than  to  grass  or  tillage.  Nav,  I  doubt  that  one  acre  in  a  hundred  of  rocky  land — that 
is,  land  ribbed  or  dotted  with  rocks  that  the  baror  therock>hook  cannot  lift  from  their 
beds,  and  which  will  not,  as  yet,  pay  to  blast — is  now  tilled  to  profit,  or  ever  wiU  be  until 
it  shall  be  found  advisable  to  clear  them  utterly  of  stone  breaking  through  or  rising 
within  two  feet  of  the  snrface.  The  time  wiU  doubtless  arrive  in  which  many  fields 
will  pay  for  clearing  of  stone  that  would  not  to-day.  These,  I  urge,  should  be  given 
up  to  wood  now,  and  kept  wooded  until  the  hour  shall  have  struck  for  riddine  them  of 
every  impediment  to  the  steady  progress  of  both  the  snrface  and  the  subsoil  plow. 
Were  all  the  rocky  create  and  rugged  acclivities  of  our  county  bounteously  wooded 
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once  more,  and  kept  bo  for  a  generation,  onr  flooda.wonld  be  leas  injnrions,  onr  sprinss 
unfailing,  and  onr  streams  more  constant  and  equable ;  onr  blasts  would  be  less  bit* 
ter,  and  our  gales  lees  destmotive  to  fruit ;  we  should  hayeTSstly  more  birds  to  delight 
us  with  their  melody,  and  aid  us  in  onr  not  very  successful  war  with  devouring  in- 
sects; we  should  grow  peaches,  cherries,  and  other  delicate  fruits,  which  the  violent 
caprices  of  onr  seasons,  the  remorseless  deyastations  of  our  visible  and  insect  enemies, 
have  all  but  annihilated ;  and  we  shall  keep  more  cows  and  make  more  milk  on  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  now  devoted  to  grass  than  we  actually  do  from  the  whole  of  it.  \ 
And  what  is  true  of  West  Chester  is  measurably  true  of  eveiy  rural  county  in  the 
Union. — (  What  I  Know  of  Farming,  p.  51.) 

mSW  JBRSBT. 

Ad  extensive  tract  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  State  has  a  light,  sandy 
soil,  not  adapted  to  agricaUnrey  bat  profitable  for  the  growth  of  timber, 
if  it  were  not  for  forest  fires.  An  account  of  the  damages  done  by  these 
will  be  found  on  page  156.  This  State  has  long  ceased  to  produce  any 
forest  products  for  the  markets  of  noticeable  amount,  besides  fire^wood 
and  some  of  the  minor  products. 

Buried  cedar  Umber  in  Sauthem  New  Jereeg. 

An  interesting  subject,  connecting  the  most  recent  of  geological 
events  with  the  living  vegetation  of  the  present  time,  is  observed  in  the 
swamps  of  Southern  New  Jersey,  where  there  are  manifest  evidences  of 
a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  country  and  the  slow  encroachment  of  the 
sea. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  white  cedar  timber  (Ciipressus  ihuyeidee)  is 
found  buried  in  the  salt  marshes,  sound  and  fit  for  use,  and  a  consider- 
able business  is  carried  on  in  mining  this  timber  and  splitting  it  into 
shingles  for  market.  In  some  places  it  is  found  so  near  the  surface  that 
fragments  of  the  roots  and  branches  are  seen  projecting  above  the  marsh, 
while  in  other  cases  the  whole  is  covered  with  smooth  meadow  sods,  and 
there  is  no  indication  of  what  is  beneath  till  it  is  sounded  by  tiirusting 
a  rod  down  into  the  mud.  It  is  most  commonly  found  on  the  headwaters 
of  streams.  West  Greek, East  Greek,  Dennis  Greek,  Great  Gedar  Swamp 
Greek,  and  their  small  branches  have  cedar  swamps  though  their  whole 
lengths. 

The  timber  which  is  buried  in  the  swamps  undergoes  scarcely  any 
change,'and  trees  which  have  been  buried  hundreds  of  years  are  as 
sound  as  ever.  It  would  seem  that  most  of  the  timber  which  ever  grew 
in  these  swamps  is  still  preserved  in  them.  Trunks  of  trees  ar^found 
buried  at  all  depths,  quite  down  to  the  gravel,  and  so  thick  that  iff  many 
places  a  number  of  trials  will  have  to  be  made  before  a  sounding-rod  • 
can  be  thrust  down  without  striking  against  them.  Tree  after  tree, 
from  200  to  1,000  years  old,  may  be  found  Ijing  crossed  one  under  the 
other,  some  partly  decayed,  as  if  they  had  died  and  remained  standing 
a  long  time  and  then  been  broken  down.  Others  had  been  blown  down, 
and  some  had  continued  to  grow  for  a  long  time  after  falling,  as  knowa 
by  the  heart  being  much  above  the  center,  and  by  the  wood  on  the  under 
side  being  hard  and  boxy. 

The  trees  lie  in  all  directions,  as  if  fallen  at  different  times,  and  their 
united  ages,  as  shown  where  trees  have  grown  since  others  nad  fallen, 
amounts  to  some  thousands  of  years.  The  process  of  mining  this  timber 
is  as  follows :  With  an  iron  rod  the  swamp  is  sounded  till  it  hits  what 
is  thought  to  be  a  good  log.  Its  length  and  size  is  determined  by  the 
rod,  as  near  as  may  be.  A  hole  is  dug  with  a  sharp  spade  down  to  the 
log,  and  a  chip  obtained,  which,  by  its  smeUf  shows  whether  it  was  a 
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windfall  or  a  breakdown.  If  the  former,  it  was  probably  sooDd  when  it 
i'eli  and  has  since  remained  so.  If  thought  worth  working,  the  matted 
roots  are  cat  away,  the  log  is  sawed  off,  and  when  loosened  it  at  once 
floats  in  the  water,  which  is  always  near  the  level  of  the  swamp.  Logs 
are  sometimes  worked,  thoagh  rarely,  to  a  length  of  thirty  feet. 

These  logs  come  up  with  as  much  buoyancy  as  newly-fallen  cedar,  not 
being  in  the  least  water-logged,  and  the  bark  on  the  under  side  is  quite 
fredih.  The  under  side  is  always  lightest,  and  turns  up  in  rising  to  the 
surface.  The  workmen  go  over  the  same  ground  again  and  again,  and  find 
new  logs  each  time,  the  lower  logs  probably  rising  in  the  mud  when  the 
roots  over  them  are  cut  loose,  and  the  logs  which  had  laid  on  them  are 
removed.  These  logs  are  found  not  only  in  the  swamp,  but  also  out 
in  the  salt-marsh  beyond  the  living  timber,  and  are  worked  below  present 
tide-leveL 

Most  of  this  business  is  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dennisville, 
and  in  some  instances  the  industry  has  proved  quite  profitable.  These 
facts  may  suggest  researches  in  other  regions  favorable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  timt)er  in  swamps,  but  where  its  presence  in  profitable  quantities 
has  not  hitherto  been  suspected.^ 

Burlington  County. — Mr.  Charles  Stokes,  of  Bancocas,  Burlington 
County,  New  Jersey,  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and  who  has  spent 
his  whole  life  in  that  section  of  New  Jersey,  writes  that  he  has  seen 
great  changes  in  the  forest,  but  no  perceptible  changes  of  climate,  bis 
conclusions  being  ^<  that  seasons  differ,  but  nature  repeats  itself,  as  is  said 
of  history."  With  respect  to  change  in  forest  growth,  Mr.  Stokes  re- 
marks that  the  native  timber-trees  consisted  mainly  of  oak,  hickory, 
walnut,  chestnut,  gum,  maple,  and  red  and  white  cedar,  tulip,  poplar,  &c. 
The  oaks  were  the  white,  black,  red,  chestnut,  peach  or  willow,  turkey,  pin 
and  Spanish  oaks,  and  mostly  of  large  size  and  excellent  quality.  The 
pine  was  the  yellow  and  swamp  varieties,  which  formed  nearly  or  quite 
half  the  forests  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  bordering  upon  the  sea : 

About  the  begiDning  of  the  present  century  were  seen,  along  the  shore  of  the  Delas 
ware  Biver,  another  description  of  pine,  called  ^* sprnce ''  {Pinua  iiiop«),  which  ha- 
spread  extensively  in  an  easterly  direction,  by  the  seed  being  wafted  by  the  westerly 
winds ;  and  in  many  places  where  lands  have  been  worn  out  nnder  the  former  system 
of  exhaustive  farming,  the  spruce  pine  has  taken  possession,  and  grown  in  an  aston- 
ishing manner ;  at  first  so  thick  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable  for  man  or  beast.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  weaker  part  would  die  out,  and  so  continue  to  thin  itself,  while 
the  stronger  wonld  increase  in  height,  and  in  a  few  years  be  fit  to  cut  into  cord-wood. 
When  fairly  set,  I  think  it  will  be  safe  to  say  it  will  grow  two  cords  of  wood  to  the  acre 
per  yea^  It  is  thought  to  make  much  better  fuel  than  the  native  pine,  and  for  frame- 
work iiAuildinss  it  is  also  superior,  being  taller  and  of  greater  strength.  This  pine  has 
been  propagated  both  by  the  seed  and  also  by  transplaniing  when  young,  as  a  profitable 
crop.  Sometimes  small  oaks  and  chestnuts  may  be  seen  amon^  the  spruce-pines  when 
they  get  thinned  out  by  growth,  the  seeds  having  been  carried,  perhaps, by  squirrels 
or  biiSs,  and  when  the  pines  are  cut,  they  having  possession  will  get  the  start  of  the 
seedling  pines,  and  so  grow  together,  and  soon  make  a  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
forest  of  tall,  slender,  and  straight  timber.  I  should  think  if  the  spruce  pine  a  year  old 
and  acorns  and  chestnuts  planted  at  about  the  same  time  on  suitable  or  worn-out  land, 
the  prospect  might  be  as  good  as  the  above,  which  has  in  so  many  instances  proved  a 
success.  The  red  cedar  has  been  extensively  spread  by  birds,  especially  adong  fences, 
and  with  proper  care  may  be  made  both  ornamental  and  profitable.  The  white  cedar, 
HhBl  grows  in  swamps  at  the  head-waters  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  ocean  and 

^  The  above  is  chiefly  derived  from  Professor  Geoiffe  H.  Cook's  Geology  of  New  Jenmf 
(1868),  pp.  «^-3()l,  where  further  details  and  several  engravings  are  given,  illustrating 
the  mode  of  mining  cedar-timber.  (See  also  Scheyichhi  and  the  Strandyhy  Edward  S. 
Wheeler  (1876;, p.  Ill,  and  LyelVs  Second  Vint  to  the  United  States,  i,  34.)  Mr.  Wheeler 
states  that  between  $9,000  and  $10,000  worth  of  shingles,  at  $15  per  M.,  have  been 
made  near  Dennisville  in  a  single  year  from  this  buried  cedar.  The  larger  logs  are 
sometimes  sawed  into  boards. ' 
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Delaware  River,  hare  been  converted  into  shingles,  Inmber,  and  fenoe-rails,  and  when 
removed  the  yonng  growth  qaiokly  follows,  mnch  after  the  manner  of  the  growth  of 
the  sprnce-pine,  but  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  mature.  I  see  but  little  difiSculty  in  ao- 
counting  for  a  different  kind  of  timber  taking  the  place  of  a  growth  which  has  been 
out  and  removed.  Most  kinds  of  old  ripe  timber  never  sprout  so  as  to  make  a  forest 
after  being  felled,  giving  full  opportunity  for  the  spread  and  growth  of  the  seeds  of 
other  kinds  brought  bv  birds  or  otherwise,  to  vegetate  and  grow,  as  well  as  young 
trees  already  started,  which  may  grow  without  obstruction.  As  pine  stumps  do  not 
sprout,  their  reproduction  from  their  own  seed  is  not  easy;  but  if  we  cut  on  a  second 
or  young  growth  of  oak,  we  find  the  succession  will  invariably  be  oak.  This  rule  wHl, 
I  believe,  govern  in  all  cases. 

The  valae  of  the  Dew  growth  of  spruce-pine  depends  very  much  upon 
location  and  state  of  growth.  In  the  most  favorable  conditions,  Mr. 
Stokes  estimates  the  valae  from  $2  to  $4  on  the  stump,  and  the  yield 
at  fifty  cords  to  the  acre.  At  the  lowest  estimate  this  would  give  a 
value  of  $100  for  the  wood,  or  $120  for  the  wood  and  land.  The  time 
of  growth  before  cutting  is  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  The 
estimate  upon  this  basis  would  be : 

Value  of  land,  $20,  at  6  per  cent,  for  30  years |36  00 

Taxes 14  00 

Total  cost  of  investment 50  00 

Profit,  $50,  to  which  might  be  added  $10  to  $20  per  acre,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  chestnut.  Mr.  Stokes  remarks:  ^'I  have  now  in  view  a  few 
acres  of  such  timber,  say  of  ten  years'  growth,  on  land  not  worth  $20 
per  acre,  which  I  would  value  at  not  less  than  $100,  were  it  mine.'' 

In  an  instrument  entitled  *^  Conditions  and  Concessions  agreed  upon 
by  William  Penn,  Proprietary  and  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  those  who  are  the  adventurers  and  purchasers  in  the  said 
province,"  dated  July  11, 1681,  and  intended  as  a  Charter  of  Bights  to 
the  colonists,  the  following  provision  was  made  in  reference  to  the  main- 
tenance of  timber-supply,  which  is  fully  up  to  the  most  advanced  ideas 
of  modem  forestry : 

Xvill.  That  in  oleariufr  the  ground,  care  be  taken  to  leave  one  acre  of  trees  for  every 
five  acres  cleared ;  especiaUy  to  preserve  oak  and  mulberries  for  silk  and  shipping. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  how  far  this  order  was  followed,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  had  no  effect,  and  that  it  was  not  observed  in  a  single 
instance. 

This  State,  as  its  name  implies,  was  a  forest  region  when  European 
settlements  began,  and  from  an  early  period  to  the  present  time,  it  has 
produced  from  various  points  within  its  territory  large  amounts  of  tim- 
ber and  lumber,  but  without  regard  to  reproduction  and  only  by  the  in- 
Tasion  of  some  new  region  as  an  older  one  became  exhausted.  The  coal- 
mines of  this  State  have  relieved  the  forests  from  the  necessity  of  sup- 
plying fuel,  to  a  very  large  extent;  but  have  at  the  same  time  created 
a  demand  for  timber  for  mining  purposes,  in  large  and  increasing 
amount 

OeMus  of  lumber  prodtteHan  in  Pennsylvania  in  1810. 

Apparently  ftiU  returns  of  the  lumber  manufacture  of  this  State  were 
made  in  1810,  it  being  the  only  statistics  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States 
that  were  reported  in  that  year  from  any  of  the  States,  with  any  appear- 
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aDce  of  aocaracy.    It  affords  an  item  of  much  historical  interest,  and  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  present  day. 
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Montgomery i. 

Kortbampton 

Korthamoerland 

Philadelphia 

Somerset 

Tioga  and  Potter 

Tensngo  

Warren 

Washington.... 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

York 


87 
<0 
11 
39 
06 


97 

1 

3 

45 

189 

7 

84 

109 

75 

38 

89 

16 

69 


I 

a 

a 


I 


894,000 

841,500 

550,000 

713,500 

1,379.000 

3,ra5,500 

9»  490. 000 

100,000 

100,000 

3,370,000 

5,146,000 

700,000 

400,000 

450,000 

1,094,108 

1,600,000 

3,467,000 

1,600.000 


I 


•7.195 

8^415 

9;  750 

7,135 

7,839 

38.055 

37,365 

606 

606 

19.400 

51,460 

3,500 

9^424 

4,500 

10,060 

16,600 

97,736 

8.000 

80,958 


19;  300 
14,095 
50,000 
99^897 
94,610 


97,670 

100,000 

11,  111 

74,444 

97,987 

100,000 

16.666 

4,419 

14,589 

43.684 

49.980 

loaooo 

33;  943 


s 


n 


16  73 

10  00 
500 

10  00 
5  W 

10  00 

15  06 
606 
606 
367 

10  00 
500 
606 

10  ro 

10  00 

10  00 

800 

500 

9  01 


50 

17 

4 

183 
84 
40 
4 
97 
54 
55 
55 

115 
17 
44 
11 
19 
84 
65 
58 
68 
94 


1,115,398 

850,000 

80,000 

8,790,500 

5^800,000 

3,370.000 

554,600 

553,000 

1,950,000 

1,383.000 

8.039.000 

6.540,000 

3,090.000 

794,000 

660,000 

668,800 

5,030,000 

9;  174, 000 

1,040,000 

9;  190, 000 

895,000 


7,815 
4,000 

490 

19.015 

46b  400 

18,400 

9;  773 

4,148 

7,813 

11,513 

80,390 

38;  674 

61,100 

4,764 

6,300 

6,688 

95,150 

17,399 

17,565 

80,950 

7,331 


89,306 
90,000 
80,000 
89,687 
69.476 
84,850 
138,  OiW 
80,481 
83,148 
85^109 
40,819 
56.879 
18,177 
18.045 
60,000 
55,733 
80^858 
33,446 
80,000 
38,806 
9,581 


767 

4  71 
985 

6  81 
800 
368 

5  60 

7  50 

6  85 

8  40 
10  00 

5  91 
19  77 

6  00 
500 

10  00 
500 
8  00 

16  88 
956 
8  19 


Total. 


1,995 


73,747,640 


606,530 


37.016 


899 


Oomparing  these  retnms  by  regions,  we  find  east  of  the  Snsqnehanna, 
in  the  oonnties  of  Berks,  Bncks,  Chester,  Danphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster, 
Montgomery,  Northampton,  and  Philadelphia,  649  mills,  and  a  prodac- 
tion  of  23,491,198  feet,  or  abont  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity;  in 
Northnmberland  Connty,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the 
Susquehanna,  116  mills,  making  6,540,000  feet;  on  the  east  branch  of 
that  river  (Luzerne  County),  84  mills,  making  6,800,000  feet;  on  the 
west  branch  (Lycoming  County,  now  the  great  center  of  this  business), 
40  mills,  making  3,370,000  feet;  along  the  northern  border  (Erie, 
McKean,  Tioga  and  Potter,  Wai4en  and  Wayne),  107  mills,  making 
8,884,000  feet.  On  the  Juniata  and  its  head  waters  (Bedford,  Cambria, 
Centre,  Clearfield,  Huntington,  and  Mifflin),  221  mills,  making  7,907,322 
feet.  West  of  the  Susquehanna,  near  the  southern  border  (Adams, 
Cumberland,  Franklin,  and  York),  332 mills,  making  4,462,720  feet,  and 
in  the  western  part  on  waters  tributary  to  the  Ohio  (Allegheny,  Arm- 
strong, Beaver,  Butler,  Crawford,  Fayette,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Mercer, 
Somerset,  Venango,  Washington,  and  Westmoreland),  447  mills,  making 
13,381,800  feet. 
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lAMiAeT  production  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  a  report  made  by  the  State  Board  of  OentenDial  Managers,*  the 
following  statements  are  made  oonoeming  the  timber  resources  of  this 
State: 

PeQDsylTania  at  an  early  day  beoame  piomlDent  in  the  prodaction  of  lumber.  Tfce 
pine  foreets  of  the  Sneanehanna  r^on  have  looff  been  drawn  upon  for  contribntlonB  to 
the  Inmlier  wants  of  tne  oonntiyy  the  snpply  thenoe  obtained,  being  rafted  down  the 
Susquehanna  River,  either  sawed  or  in  logs,  to  eastern  markets.  Later,  the  extensive 
pine  forests  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  were  invaded,  and  Pittsbnrgh,  by  means  of  the 
rafting  facilities  afforded  by  the  Allegheny  River,  beoame  a  great  lumber  market,  sup- 
plying the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  with  best  qnantities  of  pine  lumber.  Other  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  two  prominent  sections  above  mentioned,  have  also  long 
furnished  considerable  supplies  of  hard- wood  lumber,  such  as  walnut,  maple,  cherry, 
hickory,  and  oak.  Since  aoout  18^.  the  manufacture  of  shocks,  for  use  in  the  West 
India  sugar  trade,  has  been  an  extensive  branch  of  the  lumber  interest  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  oak  timber  required  being  principally  found  on  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  and 
on  the  summit  Itself  of  the  AHegheny  Mountains.  Although  a«  large  part  of  the 
Allegheny  Valley  has  been  almost  denuded  of  its  pine  forests,  and  some  portions  of  the 
Susquehanna  lumber  region  have  shared  a  similar  faXe,  it  may  be  said  that  the  State  is 
still  heavily  timbered,  and  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  its  forests  will  die* 
appear. 

• 

A  more  detailed  acoonnt  of  the  lamber  business  of  the  Allegheny  re- 
gion is  given  by  Mr.  Samnel  P.  Johnson,  historical  sketch  of  Warren 
Oonnty,  in  EgWs  History  of  Pennsylvania : ' 

Almost  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  first  settlers  was  the  manufiicture  of  pine 
lumber.  This  continued,  with  some  exceptions,  for  the  first  twenty  years.  Still,  very 
early  in  the  century,  necessity  compellea  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  some  extent, 
even  by  the  lumbermen.  *  *  *  The  northern  part  of  the  county,  generally  coverea 
with  hard  wood,  beech  and  maple  predominating,  was  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  both 
grazing  and  grain-raising.  •  •  ^  The  lumbering[  business,  commenced  nearly  with 
the  present  century,  exhibited  its  infancjr  and  primitive  character,  for  many  years,  in 
water-mills  and  single  upright  saws,  driven  by  overshot  or  flutter  wheels,  working 
only  at  certain  stages  of  water,  andsuoject  to  suspension  by  ice,  flood,  and  droughts.  A 
mill  that  could  out  100,000  feet  per-annum  was  considei'ed  a  good  investment.  Float- 
ing lumber  to  market  in  rafts  was  commenced  by  Daniel  Jackson  on  the  Conewan^,  and 
by  Darius  and  Joseph  Mead  on  the  Brokenstraw  in  1801.  For  halting  and  tying  up 
rafts,  halyard  and  hickory-splint  cables,  were  mostly  used  for  several  yekrs,  the  latter 
being  manufactured  by  Qeorge  Qregg.  on  the  Brokenstraw. 

In  1805,  a  new  trade  sprung  up  in  tne  boating  of  seasoned  lumber  from  the  Broken- 
straw to  New  Orleans.  •  •  •  Such  lumber  brought  there  $40  per  thousand  feet. 
From  this  smaU  beginning  the  lumber  business  •  •  *  acquired  huge  dimensionsi 
until  at  the  spring-time  freshets  these  streams  would  seem  almost  covered  for  miles 
with  floating  rafts.  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Saint  Louis,  and  other 
intermediate  towns  had  grown  up  in  the  mean  time,  and  opened  their  markets  for  lum- 
ber. Reaction-wheels,  steam-mills,  circular  and  gang  saws  had  superseded  the  flutter 
wheel  and  the  lonesome  single  saw,  and  millions  of  feet  were  now  made  where  thou- 
sands were  before. 

Th's  business  reached  and  passed  its  summit  between  the  years  1838  and  1840,  when 
it  took  a  downward  grade,  and  has  now  by  the  failure  of  the  timber  dwindled  to  a 
mere  fraction  of  what  it  was.  •  •  *  Perhaps  the  most  important  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry  of  modem  growth  are  the  tanneries  that  within  a  few  years 
have  discovered  and  commenced  to  utilize  the  immense  forests  of  hemlock  that  covered 
large  portions  of  the  county,  especially  that  part  east  of  the  AUeffheny  River.  Six 
large  tanneries  and  several  small  ones  have  recently  commenced  the  consumption  of 
hemlock  bark,  and  are  making  sad  havoc  of  the  native  deer-parks.  These  establish- 
ments require  large  investments  of  capital,  and  are  now  one  of  the  most  important 
and  successful  industries  of  the  county. 

The  white  pine  of  Pennsylvania,  was  somewhat  limited  to  specific 
ranges  and  elevations,  and  was  found  irrowing  to  great  size  in  the  north- 
ern and  central  portions  of  the  State.    Potter  Goanty  was  pecnliarly 

1  Pennsylvania  and  the  Centennial  Expontion  (1878),  voL  I,  part  ii,  p.  155. 
*Illu$trated  HUtary  of  Penneylvania  (1876),  p.  1135. 
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well  timbered,  and  that  region  aroand  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers,  bat 
the  best  of  this  has  been  lambered  off,  mnch  of  it  going  by  canals  to 
Albany.  Another  tract  in  Elk  Goonty,  covered  the  divide  between  the 
Sinnamahoning  and  the  Clarion.  This  timber  was  sometimes  of  great 
dimensions,  and  sometimes  dividing  near  the  root,  donbtless  from  some 
accident  by  reason  of  snows,  or  from  loss  of  terminal  bad  irom  insects 
or  other  caase,  so  that  the  two  tranks  grew  from  one  root.  A  single  tree 
is  described  from  this  region  that  made  13,100  feet  of  lamber.  Another 
range  of  white  pine  lay  west  of  the  Delaware,  northward  fi*om  Lacka- 
waxen,  and  between  the  Lackawazen  and  Panpack  Creek,  in  Wayne  and 
the  northern  part  of  Lazerne,  Wyoming,  and  Snllivan,  along  the  region 
drained  by  the  North  Branch  of  the  Snsqaehanna,  but  this  has  been 
mostly  cleared  off.  The  principal  pine  district  now  worked  is  on  the 
West  Branch  and  its  tribntaries,  the  prodoction  from  whence,  from 
1851  to  1876,  inclasive,  is  estimated  to  have  been  abont  six  billion  of 
feet.    This  vast  amount  represents  an  area  of  about  2,100  sqnare  miles. 

The  rafting  basiness  npon  the  Snsqaehanna  began  about  1807,  when 
two  brothers  named  Phelps  conducted  the  first  raft  of  spars  down  from 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  sold  for  25  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  business  has 
continued  till  the  present  day,  but  ^^  declining  in  importance  every 
year.  The  best  days  of  rafting  in  this  river  were  from  1833  to  1840, 
when  the  amount  was  several  times  greater  than  at  present. 

From  2,000  to  2,500  rafts  of  hewn  timber  are  started  every  year  from 
the  headwaters,  and  1,000  to  1,200  and  sometimes  1,500  reach  tide- 
waters. They  will  average  6^000  cubic  feet  to  the  raft  There  are  also 
a  few  spar  rafts.  The  principal  distribntiug  point  is  at  Port  Deposit, 
in  Maryland,  on  the  east  side,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  largest  part  goes  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  next  largest  to  New  York, 
the  rafts  being  towed  through  the  canals.  Baltimore  and  other  markets 
receive  the  rest. 

In  former  days  a  great  number  of  board-rafts  came  down  with  the 
springfloods.  They  contained  about  54,000  feet,  board  measure,  but  now 
with  increased  facilities  65,000,  70,000,  and  even  80,000  feet  can  be 
floated  on  one  raft.  About  20,000,000  feet  of  boards,  manufactured  in 
mills  above,  are  brought  down  every  year  in  rafts  and  boats,  and  dis- 
tributed at  Port  Deposit,  and  from  seven  to  nine  millions  at  other  points. 
But  few  shingles  are  brought  down,  but  about  2,000,000  Michigan 
shingles  are  brought  annually  to  Port  Deposit  for  distribution  with  tim- 
ber and  lumber,  to  various  markets.  Formerly  large  amounts  of  staves 
and  heading  were  brought  down  upon  rafts,  but  now  the  amounts  are 
much  reduced,  and  they  are  brought  in  boats. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  an  ice  dam  was  formed  near  Port  Deposit, 
which  did  a  vast  amount  of  damage  to  the  property  of  the  place,  and  to 
the  lumber  business  of  that  season,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  felt. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  notice  how  prices  have  changed  at  Port 
Deposit  since  an  early  period  of  the  lumber  trade. 

From  1833  to  1835  the  average  price  of  common  pine  lumber  was  $7 
to  $S  per  thousand  feet,  the  highest  being  about  $10.50.  Now  boat- 
lumber  averages  about  $22.  The  best  grades,  then  $18  to  $20,  are  now 
$35  to  $42. 

Square  pine  timber,  then  worth  5  to  8  cents  or  sometimes  10  to  12 
cents  the  cubic  foot,  now  sells  at  16  cents,  and  in  1873  it  was  20  to  25 
cents.  White-oak  hewn  timber,  then  12  to  14  cents,  is  now  20  to  22 ; 
and  in  its  highest  rates  of  1871-'72,  it  was  30  to  35  cents. 

The  West  Branch  Canal  was  finished  October  15, 1835,  and  opened 
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aD  active  basiness  in  the  lumber  trade  along  its  roate,  which  continaed 
till  the  money  crisis  of  1837. 

The  lumber  business  began  at  Lock  Haven  about  1850,  and  at  Will- 
iamsport  about  1852.  Phelps  &  Dodge  began  at  Pine  Greek  in  1849. 
At  the  beginning  of  1866  there  were  30  mills  at  Williamsport,  with 
1,229  saws,  and  employing  763  men.  The  capacity  of  these  mills  was 
995,000  teet;  84,000  shingles,  187,000  lath,  and  24,800  palings  a  day  of 
twelve  hours.  At  the  beginning  of  1876  there  were  26  mills,  with  a 
capacity  of  316,000,000  feet  per  annum. 

This  region  has  since  maintained  its  prominence  in  the  manfacture  of 
lumber,  as  will  be  seen  firom  the  following  statements: 

ShipmenU  of  lumber  from  Williameportf  Pa,,  since  1869. 


1869 

iwo 

1871 
1873 


186,  G76, 890 
330,764,078 
869,863.302 
198,506.702 
243, 4691, 489 


1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

Total  io  nine  years 


FeeL 
5236,806,889 
18%  131.431 
179,  S98, 191 
185,925,393 


1, 936, 434. 805 


The  production  in  1875  was  39,601,000  at  Lock  Haven,  17,743,695 
south  of  Troy,  9,240,515  at  Renovo,  and  2,990,434  at  Larry's  Creek, 
making  254,657,065  for  the  whole  valley.  The  loss  by  fire  in  1875  was 
reported  at  2,000,000  feet. 

The  season  capacity  for  day  sawing  at  Williamsport  is  382,000,000 
feet  a  year,  and  at  Lock  Haven  71,000,000.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments and  kinds  of  saws  used  are  as  follows : 


Unmber  of  lumberiog  eatabliahmenta 
Kind  of  saws  used 


Gang 

Cimilar 

\  Malay 

IGaog-odfi^era 


( 


I 

a 

a 


27 
58 
10 
33 
26 


k 


I 


8 
10 
3 
8 
9 


^A 


35 
68 
13 
41 
35 


The  West  Branch  Boom  Company  of  Lock  Haven  was  organized 
March,  1849,  and  has  a  capacity  of  72,000,000  feet.  The  Sunbury  boom, 
built  in  1872  and  remodeled  in  1873,  was  constructed  by  lumbermen  at 
Williamsport  as  a  protection  against  accidents  at  high  floods^  and  has 
a  capacity  of  100,000,000  feet 

The  West  Branch  Lumbermen's  Exchange  was  incorporated  under  an 
act  of  the  legislature  in  March,  1872,  and  has  its  ofiSce  at  Williamsport. 
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Lumher  rafUd  out  of  ike  Susquehanna  hoom,  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Hnoe  1863.  * 


1809 
1663 
1864 
1863 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


Kaofloga 


196, 9S3 
405^175 
511,549 
379,393 
615^373 
833,388 
853,663 
1,080,511 
1,099,777 


Fett 


37, 853, 6S1 

76, 475, 836 

96,505,661 

72,431.468 

118, 831, 494 

163, 196, 511 

165,338,389 

833,060,305 

885, 180, 973 


Average 
feet  in 
loa. 


193 
188 
189 
191 
193 
195 
193 
806 
804 


Yean. 


1871. 
1873. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 


Total.. 


Na  of  logs. 


843.189 
1, 484, 103 
1, 583. 460 

989,586 
1,096,897 


11,970,956 


Feet 


166,661,181 

897,185,653 

318, 342, 713 

180,734,383 

810,746,956 

134,396,293* 

106.944,857* 


8,573,965,701 


Avera^ 
feet  IB 
log. 


198 
800 
801 
183 
19-4 


Comparative  production  of  lumber  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley  in  1876  and  1877. 


1877. 


WllUamspott . 
Lock  Haven . , 
Sen:  h  of  Troy 
Larry's  Creek. 
BenoTO  

Total ... 


179,89A.191 

89,915,000 

16,688,450 

8,333,906 

5^317,070 


185.985,393 

34,681,000 

15,1  3,800 

2,477,98S 

8,795.890 


833.551,617 


840, 988;  398 


Comparative  amount  of  lumher  shipped  from  Williamsportf  Pa,,  during  the  last  two  years. 


Philadelphia  and  Brie  Baihraad 

Catawissa  Bailroad 

Canal 

Total 


68,695,000 
63,148,315 
47, 454, 676 


179,296,191 


isn. 


65.369.800 
69,844,850 
51,311,343 


185,985,393 


JEstimated  quantity  of  standing  timber  in  Pennsylvania  (1873). 

A  report  made  to  the  National  Lnmbennan's  AssociatioD,  at  Saginaw, 
in  1873,  by  G.  W.  Lentz,  of  Williamsport,  from  a  committee  previously 
appointed,  showed  the  following  estimated  quantities  of  standing  white- 
pine  timber,  in  board  measure,  in  the  several  lumber  districts  of  Penn* 
sylvania : 

Feet. 
300,000,000 

Pine  Creek  and  its  branches 130, 000, 000 

YouDg  Woman's  Ci:eek 75,000, 000 

Kettle  Creek  and  its  branches 15,000,000 

Cook's  Run 75,000,000 

1  The  Sasqaehanna  Boom  GomfMUiy  was  inoorporated  hy  special  act  March  S6, 1846.  for  oonstmoUng 
upon  the  West  Branch  of  the  Sasqnehanna,  between  Wflliamsport  and  the  month  or  Qnineshehocqne 
Creek,  snch  strootnres  as  might  be  necessary  for  stopping  aoa  secnrinfc  Icm^s,  masts,  spars,  and  otuer 
floated  limber.  Varioos  supplements  to  the  original  bill  have  been  passed,  and  much  litigation  and 
angry  controversy  has  arisen  netween  the  company  and  those  using  its  privileges,  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rates  of  toll  that  should  be  charged  upon  logs  secured  and  sorted  oy  the  company.  The 
capital  is  $750.000 ;  shares,  $100.  The  orisiDai  capital  was  $10,000.  There  was  no  organization  effected 
until  November  5, 1849,  and  no  boom  flnished  till  18S1.  A  rival  boom  company  was  started  at  Loyal- 
stock,  below  Williamsport,  but  the  two  companies  were  oonsolidated  in  1858.  In  1860  the  boom  was 
broken  by  a  flood,  and  logs  amounting  to  50,000,000  feet  were  lost.  In  Septemb<)r,  1861,  the  failure  of  a 
dam  at  Lock  Haven  occasioned  another  large  loss.  The  ice  in  1868  tore  away  84  cribs,  and  other  losses 
have  occurred  from  time  to  time.  The  structure  consists  of  a  series  of  piers,  SO  by  40  feet,  placed  100 
feet  apart,  made  of  cribs  of  timber  filled  with  stones,  and  carried  of  this  size  to  the  level  of  low  water. 
The  side  up-stream  is  then  made  sloping,  so  that  the  cribs  are  80  feet  square  at  the  top,  and  20  feet  or 
more  above  the  usual  level  of  the  river.  Between  these  piers  timbers  are  secured,  which,  rislDg  or  fall- 
ing with  the  river,  hold  whatever  logs  there  may  be  contained.  At  the  receiving  basin  the  logs  are 
sorted  and  floated  down  to  the  mills.  There  are  now  about  400  cribs  and  10  miles  of  boom.— (^Mtoty 
qfthe  Susquehanna  Boom  Company  from  1846  to  1876— f>p.,  11. 

*  The  secretary  of  the  company  in  reporting  these  quantities  remarks  that  they  simply  represent 
what  patted  through  the  booms,  u  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  large  amount  each  year  brought  down 
the  caoal  fh>m  Lock  Haven,  and  delivered  tp  mills  at  Williamsport,  of  which  he  had  no  official  report. 
Be  estimated  that  this  would  increase  the  amount  manufactured  at  their  various  mills  daring  the  sear 
son  of  1877  to  about  SOO.000,000  feet.  We  have  not  at  hand  the  means  for  determining  whether  the 
preceding  amounts  require  a  like  modification. 
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Feet 

Hnnt'sRan 50,000,000 

First  forks  of  the  SiDDimahoning  and  branches ^ 30, 000, 000 

Anderson's  Creek  and  branches 150,000,000 

Sasqnehanna  Biver  and  small  branches * 300,000,000 

Clearfield  Creek  and  branches ^ 100, 000, 000 

Moshannon  Creek  and  branches 100,000,000 

Driftwood  and  branches  of  Sinnimahoning 50,000,000 

Musqoito  Creeky  below  Clearfield ». 225,000,000 

Wickoff  Bun 60,000,000 

Baker  and  other  runs » 75,000,000 

Beech  Creek,  d^c 60,000,000 

Other  small  streams i. 515,000,000 


■** 


Total  on  all  streams  east  of  the  Alleghanies 2,300,000, 000 

Total  on  all  streams  west  of  the  Alleghanies w..  1,000,000,000 


^ta 


Total  white  pine 3,300,000,000 

Hemloek  in  Pennsylyania 7,000, 000,000 

Hard* woods  fit  for  saw-logs 4,000,000,000 

Statements  have  been  poblished,  nnmeronsly  signed  by  owners  of 
timber  lands  and  oi>erators  in  lumber,  to  the  effect  that  the  amount  of 
pine  on  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries  does  not  exceed  2,500,000,000 
feet.  The  reader  must  form  his  own  judgment  upon  the  reliability  of 
these  statements  by  interested  parties. 

YIBGINIA. 

A  recent  survey  of  this  State  and  its  resources^  divides  the  State  into 
six  natural  regions,  each  of  them  being  well  defined  by  topographical 
features,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  by  similarity  of  geological  forma- 
tions, soil,  surface,  natural  timber  products,  and  capacity  for  agricul- 
tural productions.    Their  leading  characteristics  are  as  follows: 

1.  Tede-wateb  YmaiNiA  is  the  eastern  and  southeastern  part,  bor- 
dering 107  miles  on  Korth  Carolina  and  120  miles  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
by  an  irregular  line  of  150  miles  along  the  west  on  the  Middle  Country. 
It  is  in  an  irregular  quadrilateral,  averaging  114  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  90  in  width  fh)m  east  to  west,  with  an  area  esti- 
mated at  11,350  square  miles,  including  2,500  miles  of  valuable  tidal 
waters.  It  is  everywhere  penetrated  by  bays  and  tidal  waters,  with  1,500 
miles  of  shore-line,  and  the  waters  that  flow  through  this  region  drain 
some  50,000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  nine  principal  peninsulas 
and  many  smaller  ones. 

2.  The  Middle  Countby,  extending  from  the  head  of  tide  to  the  foot 
of  the  low  broken  ranges  that,  under  the  names  of  Eittootin,  Bull  Bun, 
Yew,  Clark's,  South  West,  Carter's.  Green,  Findlay's,  Buffalo,  Chand- 
ler's, Smith's,  &a,  mountains  and  hills,  cross  the  State  from  the  Potomac, 
near  the  northeast  corner  of  Fairfax  County,  south  westward  to  North  Car- 
olina. They  may  be  called  the  '^Atlantic  Coast  Bange."  The  base  of  this 
triangular  area  is  120  miles  on  the  line  of  North  Carolina,  174  on  its  east- 
em  side,  and  216  on  its  western,  with  an  area  of  about  12,470  square  miles. 
It  is  a  great  moderately  undulating  plain,  ftom  150  to  200  feet  above 
tide  at  the  eastern  margin,  and  300  to  500  along  the  northwestern.  Its 
forests  have  much  of  the  evergreen  species. 

3.  Piedmont  ViRanoA  is  a  long  narrow  belt,  244  miles  long,  stretch- 
ing across  the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Bidge  from  Maryland  to  the  Dan, 

^  Virginia  ;  a  Geographical  and  PoUHcal  Summary,  emhradna  a  deacriftian  of  ike  Siaie^ 
its  geology f  eoiU,  mineraU,  and  climate  ;  ito  animal  and  vegetable  productwns  ;  man^faetur' 
ing  and  commercial  fadUtiee;  religioue  and  educational  adwantagee;  internal  improvemente 
and  form  ofgoeemmenU  Prepared  and  published  nnder  the  sapervision  of  the  Board  of 
ImiDigration,  and  by  authority  of  law,  1876,  pp.  S20.  This  work  was  chiefly  prepared 
by  Maj,  JsD.  Hotchkiss,  of  Stauntoo,  Va. 
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in  Nortb  Carolina,  varying  in  width  form  20  to  30  miles,  and  with  an 
area  of  6,680  eqaare  miles.  The  surface  varies  between  2U0  and  500  on 
the  east,  and  from  600  to  1,200  on  the  west  side.  The  Bine  Ridge  varies 
from  2,000  to  4,000  feet,  its  general  elevation  being  2,500,  and  its  highest 
point,  near  Tennessee,  5,530  feet. 

4.  The  Blue  Eidge,  310  miles  long,  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  is 
embraced  in  the  Valley  and  Piedmont  counties,  which  have  their  com- 
mon lines  on  its  water-shed.  It  varies  from  3  to  20  miles  in  width,  with 
an  area  of  nearly  2,500  sqnare  miles.  It  increases  in  elevation  toward 
the  southwest,  is  generally  of  a  deep  blue  at  a  few  miles  distance,  and 
consists  of  a  series  of  domes  connected  by  long  ridges  meeting  between 
the  high  points  in  gaps  or  notches  and  sending  out  long  spurs  in  all 
directions  from  the  general  range,  more  especially  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  these  again  sending  out  others,  giving  great  variety  to  the  surface 
and  exposure. 

5.  The  GsiBAT  Valley  of  Virginia  is  the  belt  of  limestone  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  east  of  an  interrupted  range  of  mountains  of 
various  local  names  on  the  west.  It  extends  from  the  Potomac  to  Ten- 
nessee, a  distance  of  330  miles,  of  which  26  at  the  north  end  are  in 
West  Virginia.  It  is  drained  by  the  Shenandoah  to  the  extent  of  130 
miles,  the  James  50  miles,  the  Roanoke  38  miles,  the  Kanawha  or  New 
River  54  miles,  and  the  Holston  or  Tennessee  52  miles.  The  elevations 
are  242  feet  at  the  Potomac,  453  at  the  forks  of  the  Shenandoah,  1,0()0 
at  Port  Republic,  1,863  at  the  Augusta  Summit,  706  at  the  James  River, 
1,293  at  the  next  summit  southward,  825  (t)  at  the  Roanoke,  2,049  at 
Ghristianburg,  1.780  at  New  River,  2,594  at  Mount  Airy,  and  1,678  at 
the  Tennessee  line.  It  is  a  region  of  great  natural  fertility  and  fine  re- 
sources.   It  is  remarkably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat. 

6.  Appalachian  Virginia. — This  is  a  mountainous  region,  with  long 
parallel  valleys  running  from  northeast  to  southwest,  separated  by  long, 
narrow  mountains.  In  crossing  this  region  to  the  northwest,  one  must 
cross  from  six  to  ten  of  these  mountain  ridges  and  as  many  valleys. 
In  Virginia,  this  bel  t  is  260  miles  long  and  from  10  to  50  miles  wide. 
The  heads  of  the  valleys  are  2,000  to  2,800  feet  above  tide,  and  the  wa- 
ters often  flow  both  ways  out  of  the  depression.  There  are  four  princi- 
pal drainages  of  this  part,  the  James  River,  the  Kanawha  or  New  River, ' 
the  Tennessee,  and  the  Big  Sandy.  This  is  a  pastoral  region,  its  cool, 
moist  air,  and  fertile  soil  l^ing  finely  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grass. 

Woodlands  in  the  several  regions  of  Virginia  reported  as  included  in  farms  in  1860  and  1870.^ 


Begiona. 


Tide-water.. 

Middle 

Piedmont.... 
Blae  Ridge.., 
TheVallev.. 
AppalacUian 

Total. 


4,139,389 
3, 148, 37C 
1, 840, 149 
41.1,944 
1,810,51-2 
1,  TOH,  987 


13,061,357 


1870. 


1.715,941 
S,  347, 076 
1. 3S6, 795 
340,3.fl 
1,457,146 
1. 072, 395 


8»S94,734 


The  whole  of  Virginia  was  naturally  timbered,  and  no  difficulties  are 
met  with,  either  in  soil  or  climate,  in  planting  trees  successfully  in  every 
part.    In  many  portions  of  the  tide- water  region,  where  the  soil  is  light, 

1  It  woalcl  lead  to  error  if  sapposed  that  the  actual  amoant  of  woodlaods  had  de- 
creased in  the  proper  ion  or  to  the  degree  indicated  in  this  table.  The  difference  may 
probably  be  ascribed  in  a  great  degree  to  omiesione  in  the  retame  of  1870.  So  nueat- 
isfactor^,  indeed,  was  the  censna  of  1870,  that  the  enameration  of  I860  was  taken  us 
the  basis  of  estimates  in  the  survey  above  noticed. 
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the  lauds  could  be  planted  with  timber  wore  profitably  than  auy  other 
crop.  The  survey  above  cited,  makes  the  following  statements  concern- 
ing the  timber  resources  of  the  State : 

'Ude^water  has  extensive  forests  of  yellow  Virginia  pine,  oak,  cypress,  cedar,  locnst, 
&o.,  from  which  large  quantities  of  sawed  Inml^r  and  timber,  staves,  beading,  boop- 
poles,  sbinglesy  rail  way- ties,  fire- wood,  &c.,  are  constantly  sbipped,  very  often  from  tbe 
edge  of  the  forests,  since  vessels  can  penetrate  all  portions  of  the  section,  directly  to 
all  tbe  seaboard  markets  of  tbe  coontry.    Sumac  is  here  an  abundant  shrub.  ^ 

The  Middle  Region  has  large  areas  of  superior  bard  pine,  black,  white,  and  other  oaks, 
hickory,  looust,  persimmon,  gum,  cedar,  holly,  and  other  trees  from  which  much  lum- 
ber, bark,  Ac,  are  produced  for  market.  Sassafras  and  sumac  are  plentiful,  and  tbe 
former  could  be  made  a  staple  crop  on  ridge  lands,  for  the  production  of  oil. 

Piedmont  has  considerable  torest  lands,  with  many  species  of  oak  and  hickory,  and 
of  tulip- poplar,  black  walnut,  locust,  cedar,  chestnut,  pine,  and  other  timber  trees, 
but  it  can  ht^ly  be  considered  a  source  of  supply  of  timber  for  exportation,  save  in  a 
few  localities.    Sassafras  and  sumao  abound. 

The  Blue  Ridge  is  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  white,  black,  red,  and  rock  oak, 
hickory,  chestnut,  locust,  birch,  some  excellent  yellow  pine,  and  other  trees.  This  sec- 
tion has  furnished  great  quantities  of  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  tbe 
ores  on  its  western  margin,  and  it  will  long  remain  a  source  of  supply  as  the  forests 
renew  themselves  rapidly.  The  timber  fiQpply  of  pine  and  other  woods  for  the  eastern 
part  of  the  valley  is  drawn  from  the  Blue  Kidge.  There  is  found  much  valuable  hard 
wood,  as  hickory  and  o^,  for  wagons  and  agricultural  implements.  It  is  yet  to  become 
an  important  source  of  supply  for  oak-bark. 

The  ViUley  has  nearly  half  its  surface  covered  with  a  growth  of  oaks,  hickories,  and 
locusts,  interspersed  with  b'ack  and  white  walnuts,  and  yellow  and  other  pines,  having 
an  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years.  This  timber  while  not  the 
largest,  is  of  very  excellent  quality,  and  is  suited  for  many  manufactures.  The  slaty 
lands  abound  in  sumao. 

Jppalachia  is  both  rich  and  jMM>r  in  forestal  wealth.  On  the  Sandstone  Mountain  ranges, 
and  in  the  slate  and  shale  valleys,  the  trees  are  small,  but  the  growth  is  dense,  of  oaks 
and  other  hard  woods,  pines,  &c.,  good  for  charcoal,  with  larger  trees  in  the  hollows 
and  more  fertile  spots.  On  the  limestone  ridges  and  acyacent  valleys,  as  also  in  the 
calcareous  and  some  shale  valleys,  oaks,  walnuts,  white  and  yellow  tulip-poplars, 
birches,  beeches,  locusts,  cherries,  sycamores,  and  other  timber  trees  are  found  to  grow 
to  a  large  size,  often  several  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  a  great  height.  Only  portions  of 
this  region  have  been  reached  by  railroads,  and  extensive  forests  of  excellent  timber 
remain  without  means  for  reaching  markets.  There  are  some  forests  of  white  pines 
and  other  conifers,  but  these  timbers  are  not  abundant  as  forests  in  this  region.  Tim- 
ber for  coaling  is  abundant,  and  various  medicinal  plants  grow  in  the  forest  shade. 
Wild  fruits  are  also  found  in  abundance,  and  some  reach  the  market,  either  dried  or 
canned.    Nuts  of  various  kinds  abound  in  many  places. 

NORTH  GABOLINA. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  presents  a  great  variety  of  vegetation,  as 
it  occupies  a  place  intermediate  between  northern  and  southern,  and 
extends  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  highest  elevations  found  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Its  flora  may  be  divided  into  lower  or  maritime,  middle, 
and  upper  or  mountaip  districts.' 

The  lower  district  may  be  easily  divided  into  three  botanical  regions. 
The  first  includes  only  the  line  of  sea-coast  which  produces  maritime 
species,  or  those  that  grow  only  within  the  influence  of  the  sea-air,  such 
as  the  live-oak  and  palmetto.  The  second  extends  inland  as  far  as  the 
long  moss  is  produced ;  and  the  third  extends  to  the  middle  district  A 
line  drawn  from  Blakely  on  the  Boanoke  in  the  direction  of  Gheraw  on 
the  Pee  Dee  will  very  nearly  mark  the  western  bounds  of  the  lower  dis- 
trict, although  the  actual  line  is  as  irregular  as  the  coast,  and  there  is 
some  overlapping  of  this  with  the  adjoining  district  on  the  west  It 
embraces  the  pines,  of  which  there  are  eight  species,  the  most  important 

'The  production  is  entirely  from  tbe  wild  shrub,  no  results  of  cultivation  haviox 
yet  appeared,  although  it  is  understood  that  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce 
the  Sicilian  sumac.  In  1870,  over  1,900  tons,  ground  and  crude)  were  shipped  from 
Bichmond,  and  the  same  year  a  mill  at  Winchester  ground  800  tons,  valued  at  $75,000. 

«  The  Woody  Plants  of  North  Carolina,  by  Rev,  M.  A.  Curtis,  D.  D.,  p.  x. 
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being  the  long-leaf  pine  {Pinus  anstralis)^  which  is  limited  to  this  part 
of  the  State,  and  forms  a  prominent  article  of  manufacture  and  a  source 
for  the  production  of  turpentine.^  It  covers  an  area  of  nearly  15,000 
square  miles.'  The  yellow  pine  (P.  miti8)y  is  an  important  building  tim- 
ber throughout  the  State.  The  white  pine  (P.  strobus)y  is  limited  to  the 
spurs  and  plateaux  of  the  mountain  regions,  where  it  grows  in  some 
places  abundantly  and  of  large  size.  The  other  species  are  less  widely 
distributed,  andjess  valuable,  except  the  Pintis  taedfuj  which  in  the  east-  / 
em  section  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  timber.       / 

The  middle  district  reaches  westward  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
is  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  oaks,  of  which  there  are  about 
twenty  species,  of  which  the  white  oaks  {Querctis  alba^  Q,  obtusiloba^  or 
^'  post  oak,"  and  Q.  prinus)^  are  most  important  and  form  extensive  for- 
ests, and  afford  timber  of  great  value.  The  vegetation  of  this  district 
embraces  many  species  found  over  a  large  part  of  the  Southern  and 
Middle  States,  and  few  that  are  peculiar  to  this  part.  The  upper  or 
mountain  district  ascends  to  the  region  of  firs,  and  its  flora  partakes 
largely  of  the  northern  type.  This  region  has  from  an  early  period  been 
of  interest  to  botanists,  and  has  been  explored  by  many  eminent  ob- 
servers.^ 

The  long-leaf  pine  forests  were  reduced  about  one-third  throughout 
the  whole  region  east  of  Bal^gh  to  the  coast,  about  thirty  years  ago,  by 
a  species  of  borer.  They  have  not  recovered.  The  chestnut  was  for- 
merly abundant  in  the  Piedmont  region,  down  to  the  country  between 
the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  Bivers,  but  within  the  last  thirty  years  they 
have  mostly  perished.  They  are  now  found  east  of  the  Blue  Bidge  only 
on  higher  ridges  and  spurs  of  the  mountains.  They  have  suffered  in- 
jury here,  and  are  dying  out,  and  both  here  and  beyond  the  Blue  Bidge. 
They  are  much  less  fruitful  than  they  were  a  generation  ago,  and  the 
crop  is  much  more  uncertain. — ( William  C.  Kerry  State  geologist,  Ba* 
leigh,  N.  0.) 

Bain  fall  of  North  Carolina. 

Prof.  William  C.  Kerr,  State  geologist,  has  published  the  records  of 
eighteen  stations,  embracing  an  aggregate  of  62^  years'  observations, 
which  may  be  concisely  stated  by  divisions,  months,  and  seasons,  as 
follows : 

Rain-fall  by  months  in  Inches, 
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'A  sketch  of  the  extent  of  the  pine  region  of  this  State  is  given  on  page  137  of  this 
Report.  • 

« Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  North  Carolina^  1873,  by  W^illiam 
C.  Kerr,  p.  13. 

^Iq  the  preface  of  his  report  Mr.  Curtis  mentions  the  yarions  botanical  explorations 
that  have  been  made  of  this  region. 
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The  mountain  region  of  the  west  appears  to  get  a  notable  excess  of 
rains  except  in  autamn,  when  the  deficiency  is  quite  remarkable.  The 
hill;  or  middle  region  receives  least  rain  in  every  season,  and  in  every 
month  excepting  May,  while  the  flat  country  along  the  coast  receives  at 
every  season  and  in  every  month,  excepting  February  aud  March,  a 
larger  proportion  than  the  average  of  the  whole  State. 

At  nearly  all  stations  there  was  observed  a  marked  predominance  of 
westerly  winds,  inclining  to  the  southwest  in  spring  and  summer  and 
to  the  northwest  in  winter. 

The  following  list  of  trees  embraces  all  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
Beport  on  the  Woody  Plants  of  North  Oarolina,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Curtis, 
published  as  a  part  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  the 
State  in  1860 : 

PINES. 

1.  Tellow  Pine  (Pimw  miH»).  Known  also  as  "  Short-leaved  Pine  ^  and  "  Spruce  Pine.'' 

This  is  the  most  widely  diffased  of  the  pinea,  and  ib  foond  from  the  coast  to  the 
moontainBy  bot  rarely  in  the  lower  district.  Heiffht,  40  to  60  feet;  girth,  4  to  6 
feet:  heart- wood  fine-grained  but  moderately  resinons ;  the  sap-wood  perishable ; 
nsea  for  house  and  ship  ballding ;  srain  coarser  when  grown  in  rich  soil. 

2.  Jkrsbt  Pine  (P.  iitop«).    Often  confonnded  with  the  preceding  and  bearing  same 

names,  as  also  of  ^  Cedar  Pine,^  *' River  Pine,''  and  ''Scrnb  Pine";  fonnd  in  the 
middle  and  npper  districts,  bat  not  abundant.  Height,  20  to  40  feet;  diame- 
ter, 12  to  15  inches.  Too  smaU  and  often  too  crooked  for  use ;  often  with  much 
sap-wood. 

3.  PaiCKLvPiNK  (P.jnitt^aii«}.  Commonly  not  distingnished  by  common  people  from 

the  Yellow  Pine.  Sometimes  called  ^'  Table  Mountain  Pine,"  but  found  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Georgia,  and  common  on  all  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Bine  Ridge,  but 
never  west.  Height,  30  to  50  feet ;  diameter,  12  to  20  inches.  Timber  not  deemed 
of  special  value. 

4.  PrrcH  Pine  (P.  Hgida).  Called  sometimes  in  Virginia  <<  Black  Pine,"  and  in  North 

Carolina  often  confonnded  with  yellow  pine.  Height,  30  to  50  feet.  Timber  gen- 
erallv  very  knotty,  heavy,  and  resinons,  but  in  low  grounds  lighter,  with  luore  sap- 
wood.  It  is  used  considerably,  but  is  much  inferior  to  yellow  pine.  This  timber 
is  nowhere  very  abundant. 

5.  Pond  Pine  {P*  serotina).  Common  in  small  swamps  and  bays  in  the  lower  district,  in 

company  with  Sweet  Bay,  Soar  Gum,  &c.,  and  sometimes  in  the  middle  district. 
It  coverts  large  tracts  on  rich,  swampy,  and  pea^  land,  but  not  in  ezteosive  forests; 
and  in  some  places  is  called  "  Savanna  Pine?*  Height,  40  to  50  feet ;  sometimes  80. 
Wood  occasionally  used  for  masts  of  small  vessels. 

6.  LoBLOLLT  or  Old-Field  Pine  (P.  icsda).  Next  after  the  long-leaf  pine,  this  is 

most  abundant,  coming  np  spontaneously  in  abandoned  fields,  and  nsiog  50  to  70 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  2  to  3  feet,  with  a  spreading  top.  Wood  sappy  and  coarse- 
grained, liable  to  warp  and  shrink,  and.  soon  decays  on  exposure.  It  is  the  least 
valuable  of  the  pines,  but  is  used  for  some  purposes,  and  is  tapped  for  tarpentine, 
yielding,  however,  less  than  the  long-leaf  Pine.  An  important  variety,  known  as 
*'  Swamp  Pine,"  *'  Slash  Pioe,"  and  abont  Wilmington  as  *^  Rosemary  Pine,"  some- 
times grows  in  low  moist  lends  to  a  large  size.  4h  the  West  Roanoke  swamps  it 
has  been  found  5  feet  in  diameter  and  150  to  170  feet  high.* 

^  A  raft  of  stocks,  cut  in  Bertie  Ccnnty,  and  passed  through  the  Dismal  Swamp  Ca- 
nal in  May,  lti56,  for  the  Amsterdam  market,  consiated  of  10  pieces,  varying  from  47  to 
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7.  Long- Leaf  Pine  (Pintts  ausfralis).   Often  called  the  ''Yellow  Pine/'  and  fonnd  from 

Bontbeastem  Virginia  southward  to  Florida,  and  westward  across  the  Galf  States. 
Height,  60  to  70  ieet ;  diameter,  15  to  20  inches.  The  wood  contains  bat  little  sap, 
'  aud  the  resinous  matter  is  distributed  very  uniformly  through  it,  rendering  tho 
timber  durable,  compact,  and  strong.  In  richer  soil  it  is  less  resinous,  and  it  is 
sometimes  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  hence  is  called  ''Red  Pine^'^  and  is  deemed  better 
than  other  varieties.  A  tree  with  a  small  top  is  said  to  indicate  the  best  heart- 
wood.  It  is  the  principal  source  of  the  turpentine  of  the  Southern  States.  Tar 
is  made  by  burning  the  dead  limbs  and  wood  in  kilns.  Large  tracts  of  this  pine 
are  sometimes  destroyed  by  insects  which  penetrate  the  bark  and  wood,  and  against 
which  no  remedy  is  known.  The  yellow  pine  (P.  miiis)  is  subject  to  the  some 
casualty. 

8.  WhitbPinb  (P.  «fft>&tt«).    Grows  on  mountains,  and  not  accessible  to  markets.   Its 

timber  is  valuable,  and  has  a  local  use.  Found  in  this  State  60  to  70  feet  high  and 
well  proportioned. 

FIRS  AND  SPRUCES. 

1.  Balsam  Fir  {Ahies  Frtiserii).    Much  like  the  silver  fir  of  Europe,  but  smaller,  sel- 

dom reaching  40  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  12  to  1.5  inches.  Occurs  on  the  highest 
mountains,  over  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  it  sometimes  forms  forests.  Its 
dark  folia^  gives  name  to  Black  Mountain.  Scarcely  available  for  timber,  being 
generally  inaccessible  for  market  and  too  small  for  use. 

2.  Black  Spruce  {J,  niffra).    Common  on  mountains,  and  fonnd  at  a  lower  level  than 

the  preceding.    It  is  here  a  small  tree,  and  of  but  little  economical  use. 

3.  White  Spruck  {A,  alba).    Rather  rare  in  the  mountains,  being  found  in  similar 

localities  as  the  black  spruce,  and  the  wood  serving  the  same  uses. 

4.  Hebilock  Spruce  {A.  Canadensis),    Universally  known  in  the  mountain  region  as 

'*  Spruce  Pine,^  and  in  the  Northern  States  as  **  Hemlock."  Found  on  the  mount- 
ains, on  the  i>orders  of  torrents  and  cold  swamps,  but  extending  down  to  their 
base.    Larger  than  the  spruces,  but  much  smaller  than  in  northern  localities. 

White  Cedar  {Cupressus  thuyaides).  Confined  to  swamps  in  the  lower  district,  whers 
it  is  sometimes  abundant,  growing  70  to  80  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  2  to  3 
feet.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the  country,  the  wood  being 
fine-grained,  soft,  light,  and  easily  worked,  with  a  strong  aromatic  odor.  It  is  used 
for  frames  of  buildings,  shingles,  and  cooper  wares,  and  its  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
Lampblack  of  best  quality  is  made  from  this  wood. 

Cypress  {Taxodium  distichum)*  Deciduous,  and  abounding  along  the  lower  region  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  from  Delaware  to  Texas,  iiaving  in  this  State  about 
the  same  ran^e  as  the  long-leaf  pine,  but  always  confined  to  swamps.  Height,  60 
to  100  feet ;  girths  above  the  swollen  base,  often  20  to  30  feet.  Wood  strong,  elastic, 
fine-grained,  and  lighter  and  less  resinous  than  the  pines.  Very  durable,  and  much 
nsed  as  frames,  shingles.and  fencing.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this  species  known 
in  the  trade— the  I&t,  Black,  and  White  Cypress,  from  the  color  of  the  heart- wood. 
The  red  is  most  valued ;  is  less  liable  to  split,  and  grows  with  a  straight  trunk, 
always  swollen  at  the  base.  Top  small,  and  the  wounded  bark  reddish.  The  other 
varieties  grow  in  similar  localities,  and  are  scarcely  distinguishable  until  cut. 

OAKS. 

1.  White  Oak  (Qtiercue  alba).  From  the  coast  to  the  mountains,  but  most  abundant 
in  the  middle  district.  In  the  lower  it  grows  on  the  borders  of  swamps.  In  the 
most  favored  places  it  grows  70  to  80  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  4  or  5,  but  it  is 
nsnnlly  not  more  than  2  feet  through.  Timber  highly  valued  for  frames,  ship- 
building, carriage-work,  agricultural  implements,  staves,  &0, ;  in  short,  wherever 
strength  and  durability  are  required.    Bark  used  in  tanning. 

2.  Post  Oak  (Q  obtusiloba).  Enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  forests  of  the 
middle  distoriot.  Less  common  in  the  lower,  where  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
sw:unps  and  lands  that  have  gone  out  of  cultivation.  Rarely  50  feet  high ;  diam- 
eter, 18  inches  or  less,  but  it  has  been  seen  26  inches.  Superior  to  white  oak  for 
fineness  of  grain,  strength  and  elasticity,  and  highly  valued  as  fence-posts,  and  for 
wagons,  staves,  and  knees  in  ship-building. 

3.  Over-cup  Oak  (Q.  lyrata).  In  the  rich,  swampy  lands  of  the  Neuse  and  Cape  Fear 
and  their  tributaries,  up  as  far  as  Chatham  and  Orange.  Sometimes  80  teet  high 
and  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.    Wood  inferior  to  the  preceding,  but  serviceable. 

4.  Swamp  Chestnut  Oak  (Q,prinu8),  Met  with  in  the  rich  soils  of  the  river  swamps 
in  the  lower  district,  80  to  90  feet  high,  and  well  proportioned.    Timber  strong  and 

88  feet  in  length,  squared  on  an  average  about  26  inches,  the  largest  being  31,  and 
averaged  about  343  feet,  the  largest  being  537.  A  piece  previously  cut  m  Bertie 
County  was  80  feet  long,  36  inches  square  at  the  lower  end  and  28  at  the  top.  and  was 
sold  lor  $600.  All  these  stocks  were  nearly  all  of  heart- wood.  The  grain  of  this  heart- 
wood  is  generally  not  very  ooarse,  but  more  so  than  the  long-leaf^  and  still  more  than 
the  yellow  pine. 
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durable,  bat  more  porons  than  white  or  post  oak.  It  splits  easily*  and  is  used  for 
baskets  and  brooms.  Rails  will  last  12  to  15  years,  and  are  valuable  as  fael.  Two 
Tarioties  occar,  the  dUcoJar  And  the  monticoUif  by  some  botanists  classed  as  species. 
The  former,  known  as  "  Swamp  White  Oak/'  grows  70  to  80  feet  high,  with  timber 
closely  approaching  the  white  oak  in  val  ue,  being  strong,  elastic,  and  heavier.  The 
latter,  known  as  **Kock  Chestnut  Oak,"  grows  on  high,  rocky,  or  gravelly  locations 
in  the  middle  and  upper  districts ;  grows  50 to  60  feet  hieh  and  3  feet  in  diameter, 
but  usually  not  more  than  30  to  40  feet.  Timber  valuable,  but  pores  open.  As  a 
fuel  it  is  inferior  only  to  hickory,  and  its  bark  is  highly  valued  for  tanning. 

5.  CHB8178UT  Oak  (Q.  isaaianea),  A  single  tree  seen  by  Michauz  on  Cape  Fear  River, 
and  possibly  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

6.  Chinquapin  Oak  (Q.  prinoidea).  Sometimes  known  as  "  Dwarf  Chestnut  Oak."  A 
shrub  2  to  4  feet  high  and  of  no  value.  Occurs  sparingly  in  the  lower  district  and 
on  poor  soils  elsewhere. 

7.  Livs  Oak  (Q.  virens).  Along  the  coast ;  40  to  50  feet  high  and  1  to  2  feet  through. 
Most  esteemed  for  ship-building  and  its  bark  for  tanning. 

8.  Willow  Oak  (Q^phellos),  On  the  borders  of  swamps  in  the  lower  district,  where 
it  grows  50  to  60  feet  high  and  2  feet  in  diameter ;  occasionally  in  the  middle  dis- 
trict.   Wood  very  coarse-grained  and  inferior. 

9.  Laukel  Oak  (Q.  laurifolia).  In  the  lower  and  middle  districts,  in  siihilar  localities 
as  the  preceding,  but  it  grows  well  in  higher  and  drier  grounas,  and  is  a  common 
and  much-admired  shade-tree  in  towns,  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  State. 

10.  Shinglb  Oak  (Q,  imhricaria).  This  takes  the  place  of  the  preceding  in  the  upper 
district,  not  being  found  east  of  Burke  and  Wilkes.  From  thence  westward  It 
becomes  more  abundant  along  the  larger  water-courses,  especially  those  that  flow 
west,  as  the  Pigeon  and  Hiawassee.  Grows  40  to  50  feet  high  and  12  to  15  inches  in 
diameter,  branches  low,  and  casts  a  thick  shade  with  its  dark  foliage.  Wood  hard 
and  heavy,  but  porous. 

11.  Upland  Willow  Oak  (Q.  cinerea).  Only  in  the  pine  barrens  of  the  lower  district 
where  it  is  generally  diffused.  Rarely  over  20  feet  high  and  6  inches  in  diameter 
Bark  used  in  dyeing  yellow.  Too  small  and  too  scarce  to  be  of  importance.  A 
dwarf  variety,  the  pumilay  rarely  reaches  3  feet  high,  and  bears  acorns  profusely 
at  15  to  20  inches.    Found  only  in  the  lower  district,  especially  near  Wilmington. 

12.  Water  Oak  ( Q,  aguaiioa).  Abundant  in  the  lower  district,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
middle,  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  and  in  river  bottoms.  It  grows  40  to  50  feet 
high  and  12  to  20  inches  in  diameter.  Bark  seldom  used  for  tanning.  Wood  very 
tough,  but  not  much  used. 

13.  Black  Jack  (Q.  nigra).  A  small  and  unsightly  tree,  firom  the  coast  to  the  mount- 
ains. Seldom  over  30  feet  high  and  12  inches  in  diameter.  Decays  rapidly,  and 
the  wood  is  heavy  and  compact  in  large  trees,  but  coarse  and  porous  in  small  ones. 
Very  valuable  as  a  fuel. 

14.  Spanish  Oak  (Q.falcata),  One  of  the  commonest  of  forest  trees,  from  the  coast  to 
the  mountains,  but  diminishes  in  quantity  westward.  Often  over  80  feet  high 
and  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  Wood  less  durable  and  coarser  than  white  oak,  |ind 
bark  highly  valued  for  tanning. 

15.  Black  Oak  (Q.  Unctoria),  Most  abundant  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State.  If  in  the 
lower  district,  it  must  occur  sparingly.  Wood  reddish,  coarse-srained,  and  porous, 
and  bark  highly  valued  for  dyeing  wool,  calico,  silk,  and  paper-hanging,  furnishing 
the  quercitron  of  commerce. 

16.  Scarlet  Oak  (Q.  ooeuinea).  Abounds  chiefly  in  the  middle  and  upper  districts,  not 
being  generally  diffused  in  the  lower.  Wood  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  not  very 
durable  nor  usefol.    Both  sometimes  used  for  staves  for  holding  dry  articles. 

17.  Red  Oak  (Q.  rubra).  In  the  Ijwer  district  found  sparingly. 

1:8.  Scrub  Oak  {Q,  Cateabati).  Only  found  on  the  sandjr  barrens  of  the  lower  district, 
but  may  be  found  from  the  coast  westward  to  Richmond  and  Moore  Counties. 
Seldom  35  feet  high,  and  usually  10  to  15.  Bark  used  for  tanning,  but  too  scanty 
for  value. 

19.  Bear  Oak  (Q.  ilioifolia).  A  shrub,  3  to  5  feet  high.  Very  rare,  and  worthlessi  ex- 
cept as  an  indicator  of  barren  soil. 

HICKORIES. 

1.  Shell-Bark  Hickory  (Carya  alba).  Not  abundant  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  least 

of  all  in  the  lower  district.    Timber  superior  for  all  uses  requiring  elasticity  and 
strength,  but  not  durable  when  exposed  to  weather. 

2.  Thick  Shell- Bark  Hickory  (C.  sulcata).  Not  seen  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  the  State,  but 

cited  on  authority  of  others. 

3.  Common  Hickory  (C.  towen^ow).  Common  in  all  the  foresta  f^om  the  coast  to  the 

mountains,  and  the  only  hioko^  that  occors  in  the  barrens.    About  60  feet  higli, 
and  18  to  20  inches  in  diameter. 

4.  Pig-Nut  Hickory  (C.  glabra).  Disseminated  among  other  hickories. 
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5.  Small-nut  Hjckobt  (C  mioroearpa).    Observed  only  in  Caldwell  Coanty,  although 

probably  growing  in  the  western  conntiee. 

6.  BiTT£R-MUT  Hickory  (C.  amara).    Not  uncommon  from  the  coast  to  the  moantains. 

Prefers  a  rich  cool  soili  and  grows  70  to  80  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  2  feet  or 
more;  timber  inferior  to  the  other  hickories. 

7.  Wateb  Bitteb-nut  Hickory  (C.  aquatiea).    Fonnd  in  swamps  and  riyer-bottoms, 

growing  from  40  to  50  feet  high ;  timber  inferior  to  any  of  the  preceding  species 
of  this  genas. 

WALNUTS. 

1.  Black  Walnut  (JuglanM  nigra),    Fonnd  thronghout  the  State,  but  not  in  the  mid- 

dle district,  growing  40  to  50  feet  high^  and  hi^ly  valued  for  cabinet-work.  Hnsk 
used  in  dyeing,  and  the  young  fruit  used  for  pioldes  and  catsup.  It  is  a  pleasant 
shade-tree,  and  mingles  well  with  other  trees. 

2.  White  Walnut  ;  Butternut  (J,  cinerea).    On  bottom-lands  and  river-banks,  in 

the  valleys  of  the  monntieuns ;  not  east  of  Wilkes,  but  said  to  occur  as  fea  down  as 

Orange  and  Bandolph.  

CHESTNUra 

1.  Chestnut  {Castanea  vesca).    Chiefly  on  the  mountains  fit>m  Ashe  to  Cherokee,  and 

but  sparingly  on  the  hiUs  down  to  Guilford  and  Randolph  Counties ;  usual  height 
50  to  70  feet,  sometimes  90.  Wood  highly  valued  for  rails  and  shingles,  and  some- 
times used  for  staves  for  dry  wares ;  valued  as  a  fuel  and  for  charofMbl. 

2.  Chinquapin  (C  pumila).    "From  the  coast  to  Cherokee,  in  great  varieties  of  soil ; 

usually  6  to  12  i'eet,  but  in  cool  and  fertile  places  30  to  40  feet  high,  and  12  to  18 
inches  in  diameter.  The  dwarf  variety  nana,  in  poor  soils,  bears  irait  at  a  foot  in 
height. 

BEECH. 

(Fagus  ferrugiMa),  Sparingly  in  the  lower  district,  and  of  small  size;  in  the  middle 
district,  more  common  and  luxuriant,  but  in  toe  mountains  abundant,  and  50  to 
60  or  even  100  feet  high,  and  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Wood  valuable  for  many 
uses,  and  durable  if  kept  always  dry  or  immersed.  The  bark  contains  some  tan- 
sing  properties. 

BUCKEYES. 

1.  Yellow  Buckeye  (.^oulus  flava).  Most  common  on  the  sides  of  high  mountains, 

and  nowhere  of  larger  size,  ^^wing  60  to  80  feet  high  and  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter. 
It  indicates  a  deep,  fertile,  rich  soil.  In  the  middle  district  it  is  a  shrub  3  to  6  feet 
high,  along  streams  and  in  river-bottoms  as  far  down  as  Orange  County. 

2.  Red  Buckeye  {JB.  pavia).  In  the  middle  and  lower  districts  usually  6  to  12  feet 

high,  but  sometimes  a  small  tree.  The  root  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  soap  for 
wiping  woolen  cloths. 

POD-BEABING  TREES. 

Xf  Locust  (Rohinia  pteudaoada).  Fonnd  native  only  on  the  lower  ridges  of  the  mount- 
ains in  this  State,  but  it  was  probably  once  found  for  some  distance  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge. 

2.  Clammy  Locust  (B.  viico$a),  Chieflv  confined  to  the  southern  range  of  the  moun- 

tains adjoining  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  seldom  over  40  feet  high. 

3.  Rose  Locust  (S,  hiapidd).  Indigenous  to  the  rocky  summit  of  mountains  and  hills  in 

the  middle  and  lower  districts,  and  a  dwarf  variety  in  tbe  pine  barrens  of  the  lower. 

Honey  Locust  {Gleditschia  iriaoanthos).  Diffused  over  the  State,  but  not  abandant; 
growing  30  to  50  feet  high,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 

Red  Bud  {Cerds  CanadenHs).  Common  in  the  middle  and  lower  districts,  especially 
the  latter ;  growing  from  15  to  25  feet  high. 

Catalpa  ( Ckitatpa  hignanioidea).  Introduced,  but  common  around  settlements,  not  grow- 
ing native  in  the  Atlantic  States  north  of  Savannah  River. 

Kentucky  Coffee  Trek  {^Oymnocladus  CanadewU),  Occasionally  cultivated  in  the 
middle  district,  and  spreading  frx>m  seeds. 

MAPLES. 

L  Red  Maple  {Acer  rubrum).  In  swamps  and  low  grounds,  from  the  coast  to  the  mount- 
ains:  sometimes  70  feet  hi(Kh,  and  3  to  4  feet  through ;  wood  solid,  and  used  ex- 
tensively in  manufactures,  but  not  durable  if  exposed  to  the  weather ;  wood  some- 
times curly,  and  bark  used  for  dyes ;  the  sap  somewhat  saccharine,  but  seldom  used 
for  sugar. 

2.  White,  ob  Silver  Maple  (A.  dasycarpwn).  Much  rarer  than  the  preceding;  some- 
times 30  to  50  feet  high,  and  1  to  2  feet  through ;  wood  softer  than  other  maples, 
and  sap  sometimes  made  into  sugar  of  superior  whiteness  and  flavor,  but  not  more 
than  half  as  productive  as  an  equal  quantity  frx>m  the  following. 
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3.  Sugar  Maple  (A,  saecharinum),    Yerr  abuDdant  in  the  monntaiDSi  and  foand  ia 

the  middle  and  lower  districta ;  woodvalaable,  and  sometlmeB  highly  ornamental; 
too  remote  from  market  to  be  of  nae  for  sngari  except  locally ;  in  the  low  country 
angar  cannot  be  made  from  it. 

4.  Striped  Maple  (A.  Fenmylvanium),    On  the  moantaina  only  as  a  ahmb,  rarely  over 

10  feet  high. 

5.  Mountain  Maple  (A.  apicoifim).    Found  only  on  the  mountains  as  a  ahmb,  C  to  10 

feet  high. 
Ash-Leaved  Maple  (Negumdo  aoaroidm).    Generally  known  aa  the  "  box-elder"  in  the 
Western  States ;  rare  in  the  lower  districts,  bnt  common  on  the  borders  of  streams 
in  the  middle  district  to  the  moontains ;  usoally  growing  15  to  Si5  feet  high. 

ASHES. 

1.  Water  Ash  (Fraxintu  platyoarpa)»    Marshy  borders  of  creeks  and  riyers  in  the 

lower  district,  where  it  is  the  only  species  of  this  genus :  it  grows  30  to  40  feet 
high,  and  timber  less  yaluable  than  some  other  species  of  tne  ash. 

2.  Green  Ash  (J^.  viridu).    Only  in  the  middle  and  upper  districtSi  on  the  banks  of 

streams,  as  a  middle-sized  tree. 

3.  Red  Ash  ^F,  vuhetoena).    Seen  only  in  Lincoln  •  County,  but  probably  in  rich  swamps 

in  the  middle  district. 

4.  White  Ash  (J^.  Ameriotma),    Not  very  abundant,  bnt  occurs  on  the  borders  of 

streams,  in  the  middle  and  upper  districts ;  it  is  sometimes  50  to  70  or  80  feet  high, 
and  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter ;  its  wood  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  ash  tribe,  ana 
is  highly  valued  for  carriage-work,  Slc, 

ELM& 

1.  Elm  (  Ulmus  Americana),    Common,  but  not  often  over  CO  to  70  feet  high. 

2.  Small-leaved  Elm  ( U.  dlata).    Not  uncommon,  except  on  the  higher  mountains ; 

growing  30  to  45  feet  high ;  often  planted  as  a  shade-tree ;  wood  compact  and  fine- 
grained, and  is  used  for  the  naves  of  wheels. 

3.  SuppBRT  OR  Red  Elm  ( U,  fuha).    Occasionally  in  the  lower  district ;  more  fre- 

quently in  the  middle,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  upper.  It  grows  30  to  50  feet 
high,  and  12  to  18  incnes  through ;  wood  valued  for  ship-blocks,  rails,  &^ 

STONE-FRUIT  TREES,  OR  THOSE  WITH  SEEDS  LIKE  THE  APPLE  OR  LIKE 

BERRIES. 

1.  Red  Plum  (Prunu$  Americofia),    From  the  coast  to  Cherokee,  especially  in  the  upp^ 

district ;  some  good  varieties  have  been  cultivated  from  this  stock. 

2.  Chickasaw  Plum  (P.  CkicaM),    Very  common  in  old  fields  thronghout  the  State ; 

apparently  introduced  by  Indians  from  the  West. 

3.  Sloe  (P.  «p<MO«a).    In  Lincoln  County ;  perhaps  naturalized. 

4.  Wild  Black  Cherry  (P.  seroHna).    Found  throughout  the  State,  but  less  common 

iu  the  lower  district ;  on  slopes  of  mountains  it  grows  60  to  80  feet,  with  a  diameter 
of  2  to  3  feet ;  formerly  much  used  for  cabinet  wares,  but  now  mostly  saperseded 
by  mahogany  and  rosewood. 

5.  Wild  Red  Cherry  (P.  Pennsjflvamca).    Found  sparingly  on  some  of  the  higher 

mountains. 

6.  Mock  Orange  (P.  CaroUniana).    Confined  to  neighborhood  of  the  ocean,  not  north 

of  Cape  Fear ;  chiefly  valued  in  ornamental  planting. 
Devil  Wood  (Olea  Anunoana),    Of  about  the  same  range  as  the  live-oak;  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

1.  Holly  (Ilex  opaoa).    Known  throughout  the  State ;  from  30  to  40  feet  high,  and  12 

to  15  inches  m  diameter ;  for  avenoes  and  hedges  few  trees  are  superior. 

2.  Dahoon  Holly  (/.  Dahoon).    A  small  tree  6  to  25  feet,  on  the  borders  of  the  pine 

barren  ponds  and  swamps  of  the  low  country. 

3.  Yaufon  (/.  CaBHne).    Native  place  near  (alt  water ;  10  to  15  feet  high,  bat  some- 

times 20  to  25 ;  from  this  the  famous  "  Black  drink  ^  of  southern  Indians  was  made 
for  medicinal  effect. 

4.  (J.  deddua).    In  shady  ravines  throughout  the  middle  district. 

5.  (i.  amhigua).    Deciduous ;  confined  to  mouutaiup.  and  8  to  20  feet  hiffh. 

6.  (J.  vertidllaia).    Deciduous ;  occurs  thronghout  tne  State,  from  2  to  10  feet  high. 

7.  (/.  glabra).    In  branch  swamps  of  the  lower  district. 

8.  Gallberry,  Tall  Gallberry  (/.  Coriaoea).    Grows  like  the  preceding. 

1.  Dogwood  (  Comue  Florida),    Common  throughout  the  State,  grows  12  to  20  feet  and 

sometimes  30  to  35. 

2.  Swamp  Dogwood  (C.  ierieea).    In  low  woods  in  the  middle  and  upper  districts; 

the  C  paniculataf  C.  $trieta,  and  C,  altemifoUa  also  occur. 
Hackberry  (CeltiB  aoddentalia).    Found  roatterlngly  in  all  parts  of  North  Carolina. 
1.  Black  Gum  {N$ssa  aquaiioa).    Common  in  swamps  and  shallow  ponds  of  the  lower 

and  middle  districts ;  growing  30  to  45  feet  high,  and  12  to  18  inches  In  diameter. 

Wood  extremely  fibrous,  so  as  to  be  very  dif&cult  to  split. 
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2.  (^.  multiflord).  In  ricli  uplands  in  moist  soils,  30  to  60  feet  higli,  and  1  to  2  feet  in 

diameter.    Wood  liice  the  preceding  species. 

3.  Cotton  Gum  (N,  Uniflora),  Limited  to  the  deep  swamps  of  the  lower  districts, 

growing  60  to  80  feet.    Wood  tonsh,  bnt  softer  than  the  preceding,  and,  indeed, 

the  softest  wood  in  the  State.    Easily  worked  and  made  into  light  bowls  and 

trays. 
Sassafjras  (Sa98q/ra8  oMoinaU).  Common  in  the  middle  and  lower  districts,  bnt  rare  in 

the  higner  parts  of  the  npper,  growing  in  favorable  soils  40  to  50  feet  in  height. 
Rbd  Bay  {Fergea  CaroUnenais),  Confined  to  branch  swamps  within  the  range  of  the 

long-leaved  pine.    A  small  tree,  growing  elsewhere  £0  to  70  feet.    Wood  a  beau- 

tifnl   rose-color,  and  sometimes  made  into  veneers.    Too  small  for  use  in  this 

State. 

1.  Palmetto  (Sdbal  palmetto).  Near  the  ocean  south  of  Cape  Hatteras.    Trunks  of  this 

tree  are  valuable  for  wharves  and  in  defensive  military  works.    Rare  in  this 
State. 

2.  Dwarf  Palmietto  {8.  Adanaonii).  In  the  lower  district ;  3  to  4  feet  high. 

Pbide  of  India  {Melia  aeedarach).  Naturalized  in  the  lower  district  as  an  ornamental 
tree. 

Buckthorn  (Bumelia  lycioide8),'  Sparingly  ^m  the  coast  to  Lincoln  County. 

Yellow  Wood  (Sj/mplacos  tinctoria).  From  the  coast  to  the  mountains,  bat  chiefly  in 
the  lower  district ;  20  to  25  feet  high,  and  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  Leaves  used 
in  dyeing  yellow  with  alum  as  a  mordant.    Wood  soft  and  valueless. 

MAGNOLIAS. 

1.  Magnolia  (Magnolia  grands  flora).  Northern  limit  in  Brunswick  County,  but  culti- 

vated in  lUl  the  lower  part  of  tne  State.    Height  50  to  70  and  90  feet.   Timber  soft, 
very  white,  and  but  little  used. 

2.  Sweet  Bay  (if.  ^?4i«oa).  Seen  along  branches  and  bays  throughout  the  lower  dis- 

trict, and  more  rarely  in  the  middle ;  12  to  25  and  30  feet  high. 

3.  Umbrella  Thee  (M.  umbrella).  In  deep,  rich  soils  throughout  the  State,  being  often 

called  "  encumber  tree,"  a  name  more  properly  applied  to  the  next  species.    Grows 
25  to  35  feet  high. 

4.  Cucumber  Tree  (M,  aownifuita).  Only  on  the  mountains,  particularly  of  Ashe, 

Yancey,  and  Burlce  Counties,  in  moist,  fertile  soil  of  declivities,  and  on  the  banks 
of  torrents.    It  grows  60  to  80  feet  high,  and  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 
6.  Large-Leaved  umbrella  Tree  (if.  macrophylla).  Found  only  in  Lincoln  County, 
in  this  State,  where  it  is  met  with  in  several  places. 

6.  Long-Leaved  Cucumber  Tree  (M,  Fraeeri),  Only  in  mountain  ravines  in  Ashe, 

Yancey,  and  Burke  Counties,  growing  40  to  45  feet  in  height,  and  12  to  15  inches 
in  diameter. 

7.  Heart-Leaved   Cucumber  Tree  (M,  cordata).  Declivities  of  mountains,  Ashe 

County. 
Service  Berry  {AmeUmchier  Canadenfis),    In  the  lower  district,  a  shrub.    On  the  sides 
of  mountains  it  grows  15  to  25  feet  high. 

1.  Crab  Apple  (Pyrua  ooronaria).    Seen  only  on  the  mountains.    Common  in  Yancey 

and  Haywood  Counties. 

2.  Narrow-Leaved  Crab  Apple  (P.  anguatifolia).    Rather  common  in  the  lower  and 

middle  districts,  and  reaching  into  the  upper. 

3.  Choke  Berry  (P.  arbut{folia).    Borders  of  branches  and  bays  in  middle  and  lower 

districts. 

4.  Mountain  Ash  (P,  Amerioana),    Grows  sparingly  in  the  mountains. 
Persimmon  (Dioapyros  Virginiana),    Throughout  the  State ;  growing  30  to  40  feet  high, 

and  sometimes  60,  with  a  diameter  of  18  to  20  inches. 
Mulberry  (Morua  rubra).    In  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  least  abundant  in  the  lower 

district ;  wood  strong,  solid,  and  durable,  and  mostly  used  for  fencing  and  sliip- 

bnilding. 
White  Mulrerry  (M,  diha).    Introduced,  as  also  the  M,nigra, 
Red  Cedar  (Juniperua  Virgmiana).    Grows  30  to  40  feet  high  and  10  to  12  inches  in 

diameter,  bnt  smaller  in  the  mountainB  than  in  the  lower  district ;  not  abundant 

enough  for  use  in  the  arts. 

POPLARS. 
1.  Carolina  Poplars  (PopuZiM  angulata).    Rare  in  the  middle  district ;  more  abun- 
dant in  the  low  country,  growing  60  to  80  feet  high. 
2. 'Cotton  Tree  (P.  heterophytla).    Rare  in  this  State;  found  in  rich  swamp-lands  on 

the  lower  course  of  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

3.  Larob-Toothed  Aspen  (P.  grantUdtntata),    Upper  part  of  the  middle  district. 

4.  Lombardy  Poplar  (P.  dilatata).    Introduced. 

BIRCHES. 
1.  Red  Birch  (BethJa  nigra).    Common  on  the  banks  of  rivers  from  the  coast  to  the 
mountains,  growing  40  to  60  feet  high  and  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter. 
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2.  Black  Birch  (B.  lento).    Found  only  on  mountains. 

3.  Yellow  Birch  {B,  exoeUa),    Near  the  highest  summit  of  Black  Mountain. 

WILLOWS. 

1.  Black  Willow  (Salix  nigra).    This  is  the  only  native  willow  thai  become^  a  tree. 

It  is  15  to  25  feet  high. 

2.  Qray  Wuxow  (S»  triatis).    In  the  mountains ;  a  shrub  1  to  2  feet  high. 

3.  Bush  Willow  (8,  humilU),    In  middle  and  upper  districts ;  rarely  in  the  lower. 

4.  Silky-Leaved  Willow  (8.  serieea),    A  shrub  3  to  6  feet  high. 

OTHER  DRY-FRUITED  TREES. 

Hornbeam;  Ironwood  (Carpinus  Americana),  On  the  banks  of  streams  throughout 
the  State,  growing  12  to  15  feet  high,  and  sometimes  30.  Wood  hard,  but  too 
small  fot  une. 

Hop-Hornbeam  {Oatrya  Virginioa),    Very  rare  in  the  upper  district. 

Sycamore  {Platanue  ooddentalia).  Throughout  the  State,  but  least  common  in  the 
lower  district.    Wood  decays  rapidly  on  exposure.    Of  rapid  growth. 

Sweet  Gum  {Liquidanibar  8tyraoiflua)»  Common;  growing  40  to 70  feet  high,  and  2  to 
3  feet  in  diameter. 

Tulip  Tree,  or  Poplar  (Liriodendron  iulipifera).  Native  of  all  parts  of  the  State, 
but  not  so  common  in  the  lower  district.  One  tree  was  seen  9  feet  in  diameter;  a 
more  common  size  is  2  or  3  feet.  It  grows  60  to  100  feet  high,  and  the  timber  much 
vaJued  for  building  purposes.  For  rafters  and  Joists  it  is  ^e  best  substitute  for 
pine,  cedar,  and  cypress. 

1.  Basswood  ( lUia  Americana),    On  mountains  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  dis- 

trict. 

2.  White  Linn  (  T,  heterophylla).    More  abundant  in  the  upper  district,  but  sparingly  in 

the  others. 

3.  Southern  Linn  ( T.pnheseena),    Lower  district ;  on  the  borders  of  swamps  and  rivers. 
Sour  Wooi>  (Oxydendrwn  arboreum).    Rare  in  the  lower  district;  not  uncommon  in 

the  middle,  but  most  abundant  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains.  Wood  of  no 
value.    Leaves  sometimes  used  in  dyeing  black. 

Loblolly  Bai^  (Gardenia  Lananihua),  *Within  the  range  of  the  long-leaved  pine, 
within  100  miles  of  the  coast.  Grows  50  to  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  18  to  24 
inches.  Wood  of  a  rosy  hue,  silky  luster  and  fine  texture,  but  light,  brittle,  and 
subject  to  rapid  decay  unless  kept  dry.  Bark  might  be  used  for  tanning,  if 
abundant. 

Snowdrop  Tree  (ffaUaia  Uirapiera),  Sparingly  in  the  lower  district,  and  found  in 
the  middle.    Might  be  cultivated  for  ornament  with  advantage. 

Planer  Tree  (Planera  aquatiea).  From  Cape  Fear  River  southward  on  the  bor- 
ders of  streams  and  swamps,  growing  20  to  40  feet  high,  and  8  to  15  inches  in 
diameter.    Wood  hard  and  strong,  but  too  rare  to  be  of  importance. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Oartis  also  contains  the  names  of  nearly  150  shrnbs 
and  nearly  30  vines,  which  are  omitted  as  being  unimportant  in  this 
connection. 

Although  North  Carolina  appears,  from  censas  statistics,  to  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  timber — and  theamountis  really  very  considerable — 
its  distribution  is  such  that  timber-planting  offers  an  inviting  subject 
for  investment. 

Prof.  W.  0.  Kerr,  the  present  State  geologist,  in  his  report  of  1875 
(p.  104),  says : 

In  some  portions  of  the  State  already  there  is  not  timber  enough  to  repair  the  annual 
decay  of  the  fences ;  and  yet  the  old  habit  continues  of  abandoninfi^  half- worn  fields  to 
sedge  and  sassafras,  and  pines  and  briers  and  gullies,  and  of  clearing  *'new  grounds," 
at  a  greater  expense  than  would  be  necessary  to  restore  the  old,  taking  no  account 
of  the  value  of  the  forest  destroyed  in  the  process,  which  is  almost  always  greater  than 
that  of  the  land  after  it  is  cleared ;  and  this,  while  there  is  at  least  three  times  as  much 
land  cleared  as  can  be  properly  tilled  by  the  present  agricultural  force  of  the  State. 
And  the  plan  of  fencing  aidopted  when  the  whole  country  was  forest-covered,  and  as 
one  means  of  disposing  of  a  considerable  part  of  it,  is  still  continued,  lonji[  after  not 
only  this  state  of  things  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  also  the  main  purpose  of  fencing  at 
all,  which  was  to  render  available  for  cattle-grazing  the  rich  natural  pasturage  which 
abounded  in  the  **  forest  primeval/'  but  has  been  long  since  extirpated,  except  in  the 
higher  and  almost  unpeopled  regions  of  the  mountains. 

And  as  the  pasture-plants  of  our  original  forests  have  disappeared  almost  entirely 
from  our  flora,  so  under  a  similar  reckless  system  of  forest  destruction    *    •    *    will 
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tbe  most  cbaracteristio  aod  valuable  elements  of  our  own  nneqoaled  forests  disappear 
one  by  one.  How  this  can  come  to  pass  is  already  bat  too  evident  to  any  one  who  has 
observed  the  wofal  destruction  within  a  single  generation  of  tbe  long-leaf  pine,  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  useful  forest-tree  of  them  au,  or  of  tbe  Juniper  or  tbe  palmetto,  both 
on  our  own  coasts,  and  especially  of  Soutb  Carolina. 

In  the  swamps  of  North  Oarolina,  bordering  the  sea-shore  and  tide- 
waters, there  are  saccessive  generations  of  buried  forests,  the  timber  of 
which  is  in  good  preservation,  and  ready  to  be  exhnmed  whenever  there 
may  be  occasion.^  The  same  is  trne,  to  some  extent,  in  cedar  and  cy- 
press swamps  elsewhere. 

EseporiaHany  ooaatwiae  and  f(>reignf  of  forest  producU  from  ike  port  of  WUnUnffUmj  y,  C 
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16,619 

Cmde    turpentine 
bMrrels. 

11,558 

7,07i 

ie,5sa,74( 

3,383,795 

14,530 

8.944 

13,597.597 

3,960,580 

950 

975 

6,710,436 

1,534,439 

735 

180 

6,990,171 

3,378,356 

650 

167 

4.331.030 

3,067,805 

338 

Pitch bbls 

Lumber feet. 

Bhingleo 

lf)S 
5.904.541 
l.859,O0Q 

Jnniper  bolts  ..Ko. 
Sbooks ....  bundles . 

.......... 

Ksilroad-ties ....... 

... 

32,89^ 
*         150 

13,113 

Empty  kegs,barrels, 
And  nofrnhMidB  . . . 

3,111 

1,350 

511 

J>e8Unation  of  foreti  products  exported  coastwise  in  187b  from  the  port  of  Wilmington^  N.  C 


Commodities. 


Spirits  of  turpentine oaslcs 

Bosin barrels 

Bosin-oil do.. 

Tar do.. 

Tar ' cases 

Crude  turpentine barrels 

Pitcb do.. 

Lumber* ^ feet 

Shingles 

Juniper  bolts No 

Shocks bundles 

Empty  kegs,  barrels,  and  hogsheads 


New  York. 


8.591 

143,039 

1 

14,745 


7,150 

350 

131, 0-23 

1,585.350 

81.787 

7,426 

63 


Baltimore. 


8,398 

97.699 

155 

7.019 

770 

350 

9.085 

1.085^138 


4 

434 


Philadelphia. 


654 


Boston. 


1,051 
13,037 

603 
4,310 

17 
10 

3,330 

6,496 

100 

433 

125 
533 

""'309,"666' 

1,040 

793,906 

1,435.350 

55,103 

87 
636,154 

Batb. 


*AIso  to  Biohmond,  350,811 :  toThomaston,  343.065 ;  toBucksport.  181,390 ;  to  Providence,  355,000 ;  and 
to  Burlington,  141,650  feet    (From  reports  of  the  Daily  Journal ;  Engineer's  Report,  1876,  part  1,  p.  310. 


FLORIDA. 

The  water-shed  of  the  Ferdido  and  the  Escambia,  the  Blackwater, 
and  their  affluents  covers  a  large  area  of  pine-lands.  The  Saint  John 
Biver  was  also  an  important  sonrce  of  supply  for  several  years  before 
the  late  war,  and  is  so  still.  A  common  estimate  of  yield  of  pine  is 
4,000  feet  of  lumber  per  acre,  but  good  judges  have  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  this  is  too  great  for  a  general  average.  Gypress-lands  will 
often  cut  20,000.  In  this  State,  around  the  upper  waters  of  the  streams 
flowing  into  the  Gulf,  the  principal  government  reservations  of  live-oak 
for  the  use  of  the  Navy  are  located. 

1  Geology  of  North  Carolina  (Professor  Kerr's  report),  i,  p.  103. 
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Jacksonville  is  the  principal  port  of  shipment  for  the  eastern  part  of 
Florida,  and  the  amoant  of  foreign  export  will  be  found  in  the  statisti- 
cal part  of  this  report.  We  have  no  means  at  hand  for  showing  the 
coastwise  export. 

Fensacola  is  a  principal  point  of  shipment  for  Western  Florida,  the 
lumber  and  timber  being  chiefly  prepared  at  Perdido  Bay,  Escambia 
Bay,  Blackwater  Biver,  and  Chochowhatchie  Bay.  The  amount  of  for- 
eign exportation  is  given  elsewhere  from  official  statements.  England 
and  other  Enropeau  countries  receive  mbstof  the  timber,  while  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Gnba,  and  South  America  afford  a  market 
for  the  lumber.  In  1871  the  total  export  from  Pensacola  amounted  to 
4,063,327  cubic  feet  of  hewn  timber  and  1,057,455  feet  of  sawn  lumber. 
In  1872  it  amounted  to  5,790,072  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  45,753,574 
feet  of  lumber.  There  were  then  220  vessels  employed  in  the  trade, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  62,806.  Besides  this,  several  schooners 
were  employed  in  the  lumber-trade  with  New  Orleans  and  Texas,  that 
were  not  included  in  these  totals.  There  were  34  saw-mills  tributary  to 
Pensacola. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1, 1877,  270  foreign,  110  American,  and 
210  coasting  vessels,  having  a  total  tonnage  of  295,5i59  and  an  aggre- 
gate of  7,500  men  as  crews,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Pensacola.  The  valne 
of  exports  was  $2,291,822,  mainly  lumber  and  timber.  On  the  line  of 
the  Pensacola  Bailroad  are  four  saw-mills,  with  a  cutting  capacity  of  over 
60,000,000  of  feet  annually.  At  Mill  View,  connected  with  Pensacola 
by  the  Pensacola  and  Perdido  Bailroad,  are  six  millS|  with  a  capacity 
of  65,000,000  of  feet. 

Large  amounts  of  hewn  and  sawn  timber  are  also  floated  down  the 
tributary  streams  to  the  booms  adjacent  to  the  docks,  where  heavy 
timber  is  loaded  into  vessels,  or  on  the  cars  by  steam  derricks^ 

OEOBOIA. 

By  an  agreement  made  April  24, 1802,  between  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  the  United  States,  the  lands  west  of  a  line  described,  were  released 
to  the  general  government,  and  those  east  of  the  line  were  confirmed  to 
Georgia.  The  public  lands  of  that  State  are  therefore  held  under  State 
laws,  and  about  forty  years  ago  were  mostly  disposed  of  by  lottery,  so 
that  the  principal  part  now  belongs  to  private  owners. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  for  several  years  in  operation, 
and  forestry  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  law  made  incidentally  a  subject  of 
inquiry.  It  has,  however,  been  chiefly  matters  pertaining  strictly  to 
agriculture.  It  has  issued  a  Hand-book  of  general  information  and  nu  mer- 
ous  circulars  and  special  reports.  We  insert  from  the  Hand-book  a  list  of 
the  woody  species,  so  far  as  known.  The  vegetation  of  the  State  may 
be  described  in  belts,  each  characterized  by  its  peculiar  flora.  The  sea- 
coast  belt  has  the  palmetto,  live  oak,  American  olive,  magnolias,  and 
other  species  common  with  the  lowlands  of  the  coast  Further  inland 
is  a  broad  belt  of  pines  {Pinm  australis^  and  other  species),  and  in  the 
mountains  a  flora  not  much  dififering  from  that  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina already  described. 

^Lumberma%'$  OoMetU,  March  9, 1878,  p.  S04. 
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Acres  of  original  Woodlands  in  Farms  and  PlantationSf  as  rtporied  hy  tlie  8taU  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  and  acres  of  Wild  Lands  as  reported  hy  the  Controller-Creneralf  in 
1875. 


Counties. 


Appling 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Bartow 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bullook 

Barke  

Bntts 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell ...... 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee . 

Chattooga 

Cherokee , 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton , 

CUnch 

Cobb 

CofTee 

Colombia 

Colqaitt , 

Coweta 

Crawford , 

Dade 

Dawson 

Decatnr 

DeEalb 

Dodge , 

Dooloy 

Dooguerty...., 

Donglas 

Early , 

Eohols 

Efflngham 

Elbe<t , 

Emannel , 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd , 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Falton , 

Gilmer , 

Glascock 

Glynn , 

Greene 

Gordon , 

Gwinnett 

Habersham . . . 

Hall , 

Hancock 

Haralnon 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry , 

HoQston 

Irwin 

Jackson  

Jasper 

JefiTorson 


Timber  landa. 


183,663 
60,227 
17, 717 
47, 724 

103,692 


46,903 

100,529 

133,279 

135,552 

1,045 

12;  633 


99,730 

116,029 

52,1<X) 

3,857 

7,883 

46, 876 

80,870 

51,601 

10,439 

54,203 

19, 712 

3,887 

58,783 

120,962 
21.369 
70,369 
68,746 
32, 040 
25,519 
62,757 

143,561 
44, 674 
89.737 

135, 819 
23,802 


51,513 
66,631 
95,757 
34,783 
48. 191 

113,310 
21,300 
27. 532 
43,333 

115,722 
42, 9r.6 

126,986 
11,945 
2,529 
87,662 
20,190 
£2,141 


48,489 
48,466 
59.701 
91,010 
74, 518 
61,417 
33,437 


72, 376 
33,310 


210,395 
14,126 
90,352 

4,737 
48,783 

7,975 
905,770 
81, 578 
31, 675 
50,016 
44,855 

5,630 

11,822 

141, 167 

9,107 
15.447 

7,205 

98,671 

591,040 

4,913 
14,148 

6,473 
91,031 

7,526 
17,567 
149, 056 
51,227 
17,814 
13,011 
53.338 
40,557 

8.746 

13,674 

122,  :«d 

71,690 

13,847 

376,113 

79,794 

169, 612 

19,726 

17, 131 

5,000 

8,393 
15,453 
83.559 

7.404 

3,163 
41,2:K) 

7.239 

9,003 
3*6,635 

5^019 

5,099 
106,304 
38,  Oil 
19,  Oil 
16,406 
17, 5:i5 
19, 992 
15,030 
27,915 

8,F94 

6,783 

9,511 

12,012 

40,650 

124,241 

17,367 

9.192 
20,890 


e 
H 


394,058 
74,353 

108,069 
52,461 

152. 475 
7,975 

952,682 

18i!,107 

164,954 

185,568 

45,900 

18,463 

11,823 

141, 167 

68,846 

131. 476 
50,395 
32,528 

598,923 

51,789 

95,018 

58,134 

101. 470 

61,729 

37,279 

152,943 

110,010 

138,770 

34,  410 

123,737 

109,303 

40,786 

39,193 

185.063 

315.271 

58, 521 

463,850 

215,613 

193. 414 

19.726 

08,644 

71,651 

104,150 

50,238 

131, 750 

180. 714 

24,468 

68.822 

50.592 

134, 724 

179,601 

132,005 

17, 044 

108.837 

123.673 

39.201 

98,547 

17,535 

19,092 

63,519 

76,381 

€8, 5.05 

97,800 

84,029 

7i,439 

83,107 

124, 241 

89.743 

42,502 

20,890 


Conntiea. 


Johnson 

Jones 

Laarens 

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Lampkin.... 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

McDnffie  .... 
Mcintosh.... 
Meriwether. . 

Miller 

MUton 

MitcheU 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Murray 

Muscogee  ... 

Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe . . 
Paulding  .... 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski , 

Putnam 

Quitman...., 
Rabun  ..••.., 
Kaodolph.... 
Richmond  ... 
Rockdale.... 

Schley 

Screven 

Spalding 

Stewart 

Sumter , 

Talbot , 

Taliaferro.... 

TatnaU 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomaa 

Towns , 

Troup 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren , 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Webster 

White 

Whitfield... 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson... 
Worth 


Total 


Timber  lands. 


is 


166,784 
14,126 
84,702 

105,163 

119, 163 
21,799 

354,300 
49,309 


54,414 
59,468 
80,220 
34,685 
82,685 
9,782 
89,556 
58,524 
84,888 


80,173 
089,187 


40,281 


16,300 
19,977 
93,003 
3,202 
50,430 
36,463 

101,401 
84,244 
80,973 

141,831 
9^816 
47,931 
23,451 
32.791 

320,100 
19,643 
48,111 

110, 152 

45,082 

2;  085 


106,047 

485 

39,200 

192,553 
30,416 
59,137 
!»,572 

108,853 
56,806 
58,831 
20,754 


83,330 
83,069 


30,770 


56,008 
46,606 


30,080 
61,632 


7,825,138 


1 


18.049 

9,657 
63,199 
10,118 
13,187 

5^658 
94,912 

5,124 
11,058 

5,273 
13,400 

8,815 

120,941 

81,377 

3,700 

3,457 
16,131 
81,731 
84,463 
34,007 

6,511 
84,474 
26,000 
11,531 
30,036 
34,315 

5,030 
4.%  245 
29,092 
34,648 
45, 155 

7,971 

4.984 

36,900 

86,877 

820,318 

6,120 

9,116 
85,473 
96,877 
12,000 
34,623 
147, 852 
11,434 
87,210 
35^335 
103,746 
10,933 
67,643 

2,420 
30,002 
35,580 

1,&04 

10,658 

36.286 

47,564 

337,605 

8,669 
82,235 
32,176 
20,C03 

7,835 
83,259 

9,849 
18,778 
26,958 
58,502 


7,068,662 


& 


184,833 

23,783 

147,901 

115,281 

133,350 

87,457 

349,113 

54.333 

11,058 

59,687 

72,877 

23,035 

155,626 

114,063 

13,423 

32,013 

74.645 

46,549 

84,463 

54,270 

635,698 

84,474 

66,281 

11,531 

46,336 

44.292 

98,023 

45,447 

79,583 

71,  111 

146,556 

32,215 

85,957 

178,731 

121, 493 

868,140 

89,571 

31,907 

215, 573 

116,520 

60,111 

144,775 

198,874 

14,350 

27,210 

141,383 

104,231 

50,135 

8G0, 196 

33,839 

79,139 

58*152 

110, 057 

67,464 

85,117 

68,318 

837,605 

31,999 

107,304 

32,176 

51,273 

7.835 

79,267 

56,455 

18,778 

57,038 

130,134 


14,403,370 


FOBEST  BESOUBCES   OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  GommissioDer  of  Agricultare  reported,  for  1875,  the  area  cal 
vated  by  varioas  crops  as  5,056,133  acres ;  pastures  inclosed,  495,192 
acres ;  acres  inclosed  by  fences,  6,804,437. 

The  Oontroller-Gteneral  reported  for  1876 : 

Acres " improved "* 28,737,539,  valDed  at $90,019,944 

Acres  of  wUd  land 7,043,564,  valaedat 1,835,823 

Total 35,781,123,  valued  at 91,855,772 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  southern  part  of  this  State  is  generally  level,  or  bnt  slightly  un- 
dulating, and  near  the  coast  often  marshy.  The  Mississippi  Eiver, 
below  Yicksburg,  is  bordered  by  a  bluff  formation,  which  has  a  snrface 
area  about  ten  miles  wide.  This  formation  leaves  the  river  at  Yicks- 
burg, and  extends  in  a  narrow  belt  northeastward  and  northward  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  State,  leaving  between  it  and  the  river  an  im- 
mense tract  of  bottom-lands,  much  of  the  way  from  50  to  60  miles  wide. 
East  of  the  bluff  formation,  below  Yicksburg,  and  occupying  nearly  a 
third  of  the  State,  occurs  the  grand  Oulf  group,  or  long-leaf  pine  re- 
gion.' This  is  generally  undulating,  frequently  hilly,  the  surface-soil 
sandy,  and  the  characteristic  tree  the  Finus  australis.  Around  the  edges 
this  grows  only  on  the  higher  ridges,  but  farther  in  it  descends  to  the 
verge  of  the  bottom-lands,  but  seldom  actually  grows  on  the  flats.  It 
is  accompanied  on  the  uplands  by  the  black-jack,  post-oak,  &c.,  and  on 
the  hillsides  by  the  black  gum,  dogwood,  and  other  species.  The  fre- 
quency and  size  of  these  associated  trees  mark  the  variations  in  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  Where  the  pine  occurs  alone  the  soil  is  generally  very 
poor.  The  bottoms  are  generally  quite  narrow,  with  a  light  but  pro- 
ductive soil,  the  timber  being  beech,  magnolia,  black  gum,  short  leaf 
pine,  &c.  The  timber  growth  generally  is  open,  from  the  effect  of  fires, 
admitting  of  valuable  pasturage. 

Northward  from  this  occur  the  yellow  loam,  central  prairie,  and  north- 
eastern prairie  regions,  which  are  more  or  less  undulating  or  hilly,  the 
prairies  being  generally  small,  irregular,  and  interspersed  with  wood- 
lands. The  northeastern  prairie  region^  has  underlying  limestone  for- 
mations of  different  geological  ages.  The  timber  varies  considerably, 
according  to  soil  and  elevation,  and  includes  the  short-leaf  pine,  oaks 
of  many  species,  sweet  and  black  gums,  poplar,  dogwood,  tupelo,  willow, 
red  cedar,  chestnut,  hickories,  hackberry,  hornbeam,  ash,  sycamore, 
mulberry,  black  walnut,  redbud,  pawpaw,  &c. 

Westward  of  this,  in  the  northern  part,  lies  the  flatwoods  region.^ 
The  level  lands  are  timbered  chiefly  with  postoak ;  often  with  black- 

^  The  term  "  improved  "  evidentlv  applies  to  lands  haviDg  a  resident  owner  or  occu- 
pant, and  includes  all  the  lands  cultivated,  as  weU  as  woodUmd,  &c,  belonging  to  such 
resident  farms  and  plantations. 

The  area  of  the  State  of  Georgia  is  generally  estimated  at  58,000  square  miles,  or 
37,120,000  acres,  which  exceeds  the  above  aggregate  by  1,338,877  acres.  It  is  probable 
that  some  lands  are  not  included  as  taxable,  which  may  account  for  thisdiffererce. 

>  This  includes  the  eastern  part  of  Wilkinson,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Claiborne 
Counties,  the  southern  part  of  Hinds,  Rankin,  Smith,  Jasper,  and  Wavno,  and  all 
south  of  these  excepting  a  belt  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  wide  along  the  Gulf  belonging 
to  the  coast-Pleiocene  formation. 

'Includes  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  following  counties,  viz :  Tishomingo,  East  Tip- 
pah, Itawamba,  East  Pontotoc,  Monroe,  East  Chootaw,  Lowndes,  East  Oktibbeha,  East 
Noxubee,  and  Northeastern  Kemper. 

<  Including  parts  of  the  counties  of  Tippah,  Pontotoc,  La  Fayette,  Chickasaw,  Cal- 
houn, Choctaw,  Oktibbeha,  Winston,  Noxubee,  and  Kemper.  The  part  popularly  styled 
the  **  flatwoods  "  forms  a  narrow  belt,  bordering  on  the  west,  the  Cretaceous  formations 
of  the  northeast  prairie  region.  Their  usual  width  is  three  to  six  miles,  but  varies,  and 
in  places  widens  out  to  ten  or  twelve. 
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jack  and  Rhort-leaf  pine.  The  walnut,  hickory,  black,  white,  and  true 
red  oak  and  other  species  occur  to  more  or  less  extent.  The  yellow 
loam  region  embraces  a  large  area  between  the  flatwoods  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi bottom-lands,^  and  is  timbered  with  Spanish  and  red  oaks, 
post-oaks  of  large  size,  hickory,  blackjack,  black  or  quercitron  oak, 
short-leaf  pine,  sweet  gum,  &c. 

The  lower  river  counties  where  the  bluff  formation  occurs,  if  under- 
laid by  a  stratum  of  brown,  clayey  loam,  have  a  timber  growth  of  white, 
chestnut,  white,  black,  and  Spanish  oaks,  beech,  hickory,  sweet  and  black 
gums,  mixed  more  or  less  with  holly,  basswood,  sassafras,  elm,  horn- 
beam, and  magnolia.  Where  the  soil  is  a  light  calcareous  loam-silt,  the 
timber  consists  of  poplar,  sweet  gum,  magnolia,  mulberry,  basswood, 
honey-locust,  red  haw,  crab-apple,  and  sycamore.  Sometimes  the  pop- 
.  lar,  basswood,  and  sweet  gum  occupy  the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  kinds.' 

Pascagoula  has  become  a  principal  port  for  exportation  of  lumber  in 
this  State.  The  mills  near  this  point  are  at  the  junction  of  the  Pasca- 
goula  and  Dog  Elvers  at  Mossy  Point,  five  miles  from  Pascagoula,  Miss., 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  Oulf  shore,  with  numerous  small  bayous,  inlets, 
and  lakeSi  affording  facilities  for  booming  logs.  In  1872,  the  business 
was  divided  among  ten  establishments,  and  the  product  amounted  to 
64,500.000  feet,  with  1,500,000  of  lath.  In  1874,  these  mills  employed 
three  hundred  and  ninety-four  men,  ten  gangs,  and  twelve  circular- 
saws — had  a  daily  capacity  of  235,000  feet,  and  made  during  the  year 
46,000,000  feet. 

The  amount  of  lumber  shipped  from  Pascagoula  in  1876,  in  vessels 
cleared  coastwise,  was  6,908,3^9  feet;  and  for  foreign  ports,  13,679,571 
feet.  Shingles  cleared  coastwise,  1,179,250;  and  for  foreign  portH, 
974,500.  Timber  for  foreign  ports,  885,346  feet.  About  25  per  cent, 
should  be  added  to  the  coastwise  trade  for  vessels  not  clearing  at  the 
custom-house.  The  square  timber  went  to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies ; 
and  the  lumber  to  Europe,  South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  In- 
dies. Some  of  the  vessels  load  directly  alongside  the  mills;  others 
outside  the  bar  of  Pascagoula  Hiver  by  lighters.  The  largest  size  timber 
ships  lie  in  Ship  Island  Harbor  near  by.^ 

The  State  of  Mississippi  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  some  of  its 
staple  products  at  the  Gentennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
and  erected  a  building  intended  to  represent  a  rustic  log-cabin  in  the 
Swiss  style  of  architecture,  the  eaves  being  festooned  with  long,  waving 
festoons  of  Spanish  moss,  and  the  whole  presenting  the  most  picturesque 
structure  upon  the  premises.  In  the  rough  external  part,  and  the  panel 
work  within,  it  contained  68  kinds  of  Mississippi  woods,  including  49 
that  were  displayed  on  two  panels  on  the  wall  of  the  front  piazza.  The 
building  was  30  by  40  feet  in  size :  and  the  specimens  of  timber  were 
contributed  by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Improvement  Company. 

TEXAS. 

The  public  lands  of  Texas  were  reserved  by  the  State  for  the  payment 
of  its  public  debt,  at  the  time  of  its  annexation  to  the  United  States  in 

'  Comprising  Northwest  Tippah,  Marshall,  most  of  De  Soto,  EostPaaola,  La  Fayerte, 
West  Calhoan,  Yallabnsba,  part  of  East  Tallabatchio,  East  Carroll.  Choetaw,  East 
Holmes,  Northeast  Yazoo,  North  Madison,  Attala*  Leake,  Winston,  Neshoba,  part  of 
Kemper,  Lauderdale,  most  of  Newton,  and  the  northeast  corner  of  Scott. 

B  The  al)ovo  generalizations  are  condensed  from  a  Rqtort  <m  the  Geology  and  AgricuUure 
of  MiasiSiippi,  by  Eug.  W.  Hilgard  (I860),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  details. 

'  llepori  vf  Miasissippi  State  Board  of  Centennial  ManayetB^  p.  34.  The  statistics  above 
given  were  prepared  by  W.  M.  QlIlespie,of  Pascagonla,  deputy  collector  for  the  diAitrict 
of  ShioldsboroQgh. 
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1845;  and  coDseqnentlj  do  information  is  ^ven  concerning  its  laud  or 
timber  in  any  reports  of  the  general  government.  These  lands  are  now 
in  charge  of  the  newly  organized  Department  of  Insarance^  Statistics, 
and  History ;  and  in  answer  to  inqairies  for  official  information,  the 
commissioner  replies  that,  in  the  absence  of  specific  information  concern- 
ing the  timber  npon  State  lands,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Eastern  part  of 
Texas  is  well  timbered  with  valnable  pine,  and  other  growths;  the 
middle  and  western  portions  are  mostly  prairie,  with  timber  along  the 
streams  and  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  Soathem  portions  live-oak  occurs. 
Trees  where  planted  on  the  prairies  in  the  vicinity  of  houses  are  growing 
rapidly. 

TENNESSEE. 

In  the  report  on  the  ^^  Besonrces  of  Tennessee,"  prepared  by  J.  B. 
Elillebrew  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Safford,  the  following  timber-trees  are  men- 
tioned as  having  commercial  importance  in  that  State : 

Ash  (Fr€acinu9  Americana  and  F,  viridis).  Formerly  very  plentifhl  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  bat  now  growing  scaroe  except  in  places  remote  from  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation. It  grows  best  in  the  coves  and  north  sides  of  mountains,  and  in  the  rich 
lands  of  the  Central  Basin  and  West  Tennessee.  The  largest  trees  are  found  in 
Bedford  County,  where  it  is  abundant.  It  bears  transplanting  well  and  is  emi- 
nently worthy  of  cultivation.  As  some  pains  are  hemff  taken  to  protect  the 
young  walnuts  that  are  springing  up  in  open  woodlands  m  the  Central  Basin,  it 
is  hoped  that  the  white  ash,  equally  usenil,  will  receive  similar  attention.    Tho 

green  ash  (F.  viridis)  is  met  with  only  along  water^coursee.  The  timber  is  excellent, 
ut  not  equal  to  the  white.  The  water-ash  (jP.  platycarpa)  and  red  ash  (F.  puhea 
om»)  are  not  so  abundant. 

Bbbch  {Fagusferuaginea),  Common  throughout  the  State  in  moist  soils  along  streams. 
The  largest  groves  are  found  In  Mason,  Trousdale,  Smith,  Sumner,  Cannon,  Bed- 
ford, and  many  other  oountibs  of  the  basin ;  used  in  manufactures  and  for  fuel. 

Birch  (Betula  nigra).  Found  along  the  streams  in  East  Tennessee,  especially  on  Clinch 
River.  Rafts  have  been  sent  on  that  stream  to  Enoxville  and  Chattanooga  and 
sold  at  good  prices. 

Buckeye  (JEsotilus  flava).  On  rich  soils  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  more  especially  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  where  it  is  found  60  to  70  feet  high  and  3  feet  in  diam- 
eter; wood  light,  soft,  porous,  and  not  inclined  to  split;  used  for  troughs,  bread- 
trays,  bowls,  and  shuttles. 

Red  Cedar  {Junipenu  Virginiana\  Formerly  very  abundant  in  the  Central  Basin,  in 
belts  or  strips,  on  the  glady-limestone.  The  supplies  in  Davidson,  Williamson, 
Sumner,  and  Rntherfora  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  best  remaining  are  found  in 
Marshall,  Wilson,  Bedford,  and  Maury,  covering  about  300  square  miles.  More 
than  700,000  feet  are  shipped  annually  to  Saint  Louis  for  fencing,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  telegraph-poles  go  from  Nashville.  Bucket  factories  work  up  5,000,000  feet 
annually.  The  reproduction  is  slow  and  trifling.  The  price  of  |9  a  cord  has  been 
given  for  5,000  cords  for  pavements  in  Pittsburg.  Highly  prized  and  much  used 
as  fencing,  being  extremely  durable.  A  roof  of  red-cedar  shingles  has  been  known 
to  last  60  years.  In  Marshall  and  Bedford  Counties  solid  logs  have  been  cut  that 
would  square  24  inches  for  30  feet. 

Chestnut  {Ckutanea  vesca).  Abundant.  Durable  as  rails,  but  not  so  durable  for  posts 
as  locust  or  cedar.  Large  forests  are  found  on  the  ridges  of  East  Tennessee, 
on  the  sandstone  soils  of  the  Cumberland  table-land,  and  in  portions  of  the  High- 
land Rim,  especially  in  Lawrence,  Wa^ne,  Hickman,  and  Perry  Counties. 

Cherrt  (Pruntu  senHina).  Loves  a  rich  soil,  and  grows  hi  every  division  of  the  State, 
often  to  70  or  80  feet.  No  exteneive  groves  are  found  anywhere,  but  the  trees 
are  usually  scattered  thinly  through  the  forests  on  rich  soils. 

Cottonwood  (Populua  heterophyJla),  Confined  to  West  Tennessee  and  the  alluvial 
bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  growing  to  a  great  size.    Chiefly  used  for  fuel. 

Cypress  {Taxodium  distidhum).  In  swamps  along  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Rivers  in 
considerable  abundance,  in  isolated  forests  and  rarel  v  with  other  trees  Used  for 
shingles  and  staves,  and  valuable  for  fencing  and  for  hollow  wares. 

I>OGWOOD  {Cornv8  flarida,)  On  rich  soils  in  every  part  of  the  State,  never  growing  to 
large  size.    Wood  hard  and  valuable  for  many  usps. 

Elm  ( Vlmua  Americana,  U.fulvuf  and  U.  alata).  The  first  of  these  grows  to  large  size 
and  is  ornamental,  but  the  timber  not  much  used.  Tho  second  (red  or  slippery 
elm)  is  smaller  (40  to  60  feet  high  and  1  to  2  feet  diameter)  and  not  as  common  ; 
wood  coarser,  stronger,  and  more  durable.  The  third  is  etiU  smaller,  with 
tougher  and  heavier  wood,  and  is  more  used  for  hubs  of  wheels. 
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Fibs.  Of  these,  two  species  grow  in  the  State,  Ahiea  FraeerUt  the  balsam  fir,  and  A. 
nigra,  the  black  fir  oi  spmce.  Some  of  the  highest  mountain  pealcs  are  covered 
with  the  balsams,  and  they  seldom  grow  lower  than  4,000  feet.  Their  dark  hae 
gives  name  to  the  Black  Mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  makes  the  characteristic 
leatare  of  the  Unakas.  Being  inaccessible  it  is  rarely  made  into  lumber,  though 
growing  often  100  feet  high.  It  gathers  balsam  in  blisters  under  the  bark,  which 
gives  it  the  name.    The  black  fir  grows  in  similar  localities. 

Gum  {Nyasa  aquatica).  The  black  gum  or  tupelo  grows  on  rich,  moist  soils  in  West 
Tennessee,  and  to  considerable  size.  YalnabTe  for  hubs,  because  its  fibers  are 
interwoven  so  that  it  cannot  be  split  without  difficulty.  It  makes  good  plank, 
but  cannot  be  dressed  smooth.  The  sweet  gum  (Liquidamber  stpradflua)  flourishes 
in  wet,  marshy  places,  and  is  largely  used  for  plank  for  coarse  nse.  It  is  cheaper 
than  poplar  and  decays  sooner.  It  exudes  a  gum  highly  prized  by  children  for 
chewing. 

Hickory.  Six  species  occur,  viz:  1.  Carya  alba,  shell-bark  hickory.  2.  C.  Buloata,  the 
thick  shell-bark,  more  common  in  the  mountains.  3.  C.  t&mentoM,  the  common 
hickory.  4.  C,  glabra,  the  pignut  hickory.  5.  (7.  mierocarpa,  the  small-nut  hick- 
ory, and  C  avMira,  the  bitternut.  The  common  hickory  grows  upon  all  soils  of 
middling  quality  in  the  State,  and  is  known  by  the  great  disproportion  between 
the  root  when  young  and  the  root  when  grown,  the  latter  being  sometimes  larger 
around  than  the  tree,  assuming  a  flat  or  grub-like  form.  It  abounds  in  the  "  hick- 
ory barrens,"  on  the  Highland  Rim.  It  rarely  grows  larger  than  18  inches  in 
<iiameter,  when  the  timber  is  valuable  for  carriage-work.  The  shag-bark  grows 
larger  and  splits  more  easily,  and,  like  the  C.  glabra,  seeks  a  fertile  soil  on  river 
banks  and  hillsides.  The  Wood  of  hickory  is  highly  prized  for  fuel,  burning  rap- 
idly with  intense  heat,  and  its  ashes  are  very  rich  in  potash. 

Linn,  Linden,  or  Basswood  (TUia  Americana),  This  is  fond  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  is 
found  with  sugar-maple  and  walnut.  It  abounds  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  th<) 
Central  Basin,  and  in  some  places  in  East  Tennessee.  The  bark  is  sometimes  used 
in  making  horse-collars. 

Black  or  Yellow  Locust  {Sobina  pseudacaoia),  grows  well  upon  almost  any  soil,  and 
flourishes  on  the  slopes  of  the  Highlands  and  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  Unakas.  It  is  found  on  the  north  slopes  of  Clinch  and  Powell's  Mount- 
ains, and  will  flourish  in  the  glady  places  of  the  Central  Basin  where  no  other  tree 
will  survive.  As  a  fence-post,  it  will  last  a  century.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  in  ten 
years  makes  a  post  or  railroad-tie.  It  rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  diameter,  or  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  height. 

HoNRY  Locust  (Gleditschia  tricanihoB)  abounds  on  all  rich  soils  of  the  State,  with  wal- 
nut, elm,  scale-bark  hickory,  hornbeam,  ash,  &o.    Very  valuable  for  posts. 

Maple  (Acer  eaocharium)  abounds  in  the  coves  of  the  mountains  and  on  the  rich 
bottoms  of  the  streams.  Acer  rubrum  grows  in  wet  soils  and  on  margins  of  streams 
quite  abundantly  throughout  the  State,  in  localities  suited  for  its  growth.  The 
Acer  dfiaycarpum,  or  silver  maple,  is  smaller  and  rarer.  The  wood  of  the  first  two 
of  these  maples  is  highly  valuable  for  cabinet-work;  that  of  the  third  is  soft,  very 
white,  and  fine-grained. 

Red  Mulberry  {Morue  rubra),  in  rich  soils,  in  every  part  of  the  State.  Its  wood  is 
durable  as  fence-posts. 

Oaks.  Of  the  genus  Quercus,  the  State  has  a  dozen  or  more  species.  They  grow  in 
every  county,  more  or  less,  and  together  form  the  great  body  of  the  timber.  The 
white  oak  (Q.  alba)  is  most  valuable,  ^rowing^  to  enormous  size  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  in  the  first  and  second  tiers  of  river  counties  in  West  Tennessee.  It  is 
also  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  many  parts  of  East  Tennessee,  the  best  being 
on  the  ridges  in  the  westenl  part  of  that  division,  or  in  the  tier  of  counties  resting 
against  the  Cumberland  table  land,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Unakas.  The  ridses 
and  valleys  along  the  Duck  and  Buffalo  Bivers  are  covered  with  large  white  oaKs, 
and  this  tree  is  generally  scattered  through  the  wooded  regions  of  the  Highland 
Rim.  The  wood  is  highly  valued  for  wagons,  plows,  &c,  and  a  large  business  has 
grown  up  on  the  Lower  Tennessee  in  the  manufacture  of  staves  for  the  European 
market.  From  Hardin,  Wayne,  Perry.  Humphreys,  and  Stewart  Counties,  the 
annual  production  is  1,635,000.  about  naif  being  shipped  out  of  the  Cumber- 
land. Heavy  pipe-staves  are  (50  inches  long,  5  wide,  and  1^  thick ;  light  pipe,  56 
inches  long,  ana  of  same  width  and  thickness.  Claret  staves  are  40  inches  loug.^ 
Much  oak  is  also  used  at  Paducah,  Memphis,  and  Mound  City,  for  boat-building. 
Small  oak  is  rived  for  hoops.  It  is  highly  valued  for  fence-rails.  White  oak  gen- 
erally sells  standing  at  $1  a  foot  across  the  stump,  and  at  the  mills  for  (18  to  fSO 

1  The  prices  lor  making  and  price  paid  by  foreign  dealers  in  New  Orleans,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heavy  pipe,  $1.40  to  $2.25  per  M  for  making ;  sold  at  $36  per  M. 
•    Light  pipe,  80  cents  to  $1.10  per  M  for  making ;  sold  at  $25  to  $35  per  M. 

Claret  staves,  80  cents  to  $1.00  per  M  for  making ;  sold  at  $25  per  M. 
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per  M  feet.  The  red  oak  (Q.  rubra)  grows  everywhere  in  the  State,  and  mttkos 
good  roof-board<«|  staves  for  tobacco-hogsheads,  flonr-barrels,  &c.  It  is  more 
widely  distributed  than  white  oak,  and  is  largely  used  in  making  charcoal.  The 
post  oak  (Q.  obtuHloha)  prefers  a  dry,  thin,  gravelly  soil,  and  is  found  in  every  part 
of  the  State.  It  is  highly  prized  for  railroad-ties  and  posts,  and  is  more  durable 
than  the  white  oak.  The  chestnut  oak  (  Q,  castanea)  delights  in  high,  poor,  barren, 
and  rooky  soil,  in  which  it  may  be  found  in  every  part,  especially  on  the  leached 
soils  of  the  Highland  Rim.  It  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  bark  in  tanning,  and  much 
bark  is  shipped  to  other  States.  Some  trees  on  the  Highland  Rim  and  in  Eabt 
Tennessee  will  make  a  cord  of  bark,  which  sells,  when  ground,  in  Saint  Louis,  at 
$18.  The  black  oak  (Q.  tinotoria)  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  High- 
land Rim,  especially  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  as  in  Montgomery  County  and  parts  of 
Stewart  and  Robertson.  This  tree  is  deemed  the  most  valuable  for  boards.  It 
splits  easily,  does  not  curl  up  when  nailed  on  a  roof,  and  is  largely  used  for  staves 
of  flour-barrels.  It  is  a  very  valuable  species,  and  forests  of  it  sell  very  high.  The 
scarlet  oak  (Q.  ooooinea)  abounds  in  East  Tennessee,  and  grows  in  moist  places. 
It  also  occurs  in  small  swampy  spots  in  Middle  and  West  Tennessee,  but  not  in 

Srofitable  quantities.  The  timber  in  quality  and  uses  resembles  the  red  oak.  The 
lack-Jack  oak  (Q.  nigra)  is  of  not  mucli  account,  though  it  covers  a  portion  of  the 
Barrens.  It  prefers  a  red  clay,  ferruginous,  cherty  soil,  usually  poor  and  thin,  but 
sometimes  fertile,  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  Stewart  and  Montgomery  Counties, 
which  are  very  productive.  These  fertile  lands,  unlike  the  Barrens,  have  an  under- 
growth of  gum,  dogwood,  and  hazel,  and  of  scrub  hickory.  This  wood  is  least 
injured  by  the  annual  fires  on  the  Barrens.  It  perishes  in  three  years  when  made 
into  rails,  and  is  almost  valueless  except  for  fuel,  and  the  abundant  yield  of  potash. 
During  the  late  war,  much  of  it  was  converted  into  ashes  for  the  manufacture  of 
saltpeter.  The  remaining  oaks  of  Tennessee  have  no  economical  importance,  being 
limited  in  quantity,  such  as  the  swamp  white  oak,  the  overoup,  the  yellow  oak, 
the  small  chestnut  oak,  laurel  oak,  Spanish  oak,  willow  oak,  bear  oak,  and  per- 
haps other  species.  A  speoimen  of  nearly  every  tree  mentioned  may  be  founa  in 
the  valley  of^East  Tennessee,  as  the  rich  high  ridges  of  that  region  give  almost 
eveiry  condition  of  soil  and  climate. 

Pinks.  These  are  among  the  most  abundant  and  valuable  of  the  forest  growth.  The 
two  species  of  most  vsdue  are  the  yellow  or  short-leaf  (^Pinua  mitia)  and  white  pine 
(P.  Btrohua),  The  former  grows  in  considerable  quantities  near  Knozville  and  on 
many  of  the  parallel  ridges  of  East  Tennessee.  It  forms  extensive  forests  on  the 
Cumberland  table-land  and  belts  in  Hardin  and  Lawrence  Counties.  Patches  are 
found  on  the  south  sides  of  the  hills  in  Wayne  and  less  in  several  of  the  counties 
of  the  Highland  Rim,  and  in  West  Tennessee.  It  abounds  on  poor  soils,  usually  of 
sandstone,  or  on  red  clay  with  graved.  It  takes  possession  of  old  fields  and  grows 
rapidly  wnere  the  soil  is  too  poor  for  other  vegetatation.  Its  wood  is  used  for  lum- 
ber, being  fine-grained,  resinous,  strong,  and  durable.  The  white  pine  is  less  abun- 
dant, hue  is  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Unaka  Mountains  and  locally  on  the 
Cumberland  table-lands.  It  grows  to  a  larger  size,  and  its  wood  is  highly  valued. 
The  supply  is  limited,  and  much  of  it  is  inaccessible. 

Poplar  (Liriodendron  tul%p\fera).  There  are  several  varieties,  known  as  blue,  white, 
and  yellow  poplar,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  valuable.  It  grows  on  rich 
soil  almost  everywhere,  the  finest  being  seen  in  Obion  and  Dyer  Counties,  of 
West  Tennessee,  and  Maury  and  Macon,  in  Middle  Tennessee.  This  tree  grows 
to  a  great  size,  and  is  found  twenty  to  twentv-five  feet  in  ^irth,  and  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  to  the  limbs,  and  yielding  10,000  feet  or  more  ot  good  lumber.  It 
is  extensively  made  into  lumber,  and  is  more  used  in  building  than  any  other 
wood.  Its  greatest  defect  is  the  liability  to  shrink  and  swell  in  changes  from  dry 
to  wet  weather.  It  is  not  attacked  by  the  borer.  As  rails,  it  will  last  fifty  years. 
This  lumber  sells  in  market  at  |15  to  ptO  per  1,000  feet,  and  at  the  mills  at  (10  to 
$15.  About  l.%000,000  feet  of  logs  of  this  timber  are  annually  floated  down  the 
Cumberland  in  rafts  to  NaiAville. 

Sassafras  {Sassafras  officinale).  Common  as  a  shrub  in  every  part  of  the  State,  espe- 
cially in  the  valley  of  Middle  Tennessee  and  on  the  Highland  Rim.  In  West  Ten- 
nessee it  becomes  a  stately  tree.  One  specimen  measured  60  inches  across  inside 
of  the  bark.  The  wood  is  soft^  brittle,  rigid,  close-grained,  and  is  used  for  stud- 
ding, and  to  some  extent  for  lumiture.  The  sprouts  of  this  tree  are  extremely 
troublesome  in  fields.  The  roots  have  been  used  as  a  tea.  The  pith  is  scraped 
out  with  an  awl-shaped  instrument,  and  is  valuable  for  mucilage,  being  worth 
when  dry  (3  to  (4  a  x>ound. 

Sycamore  (Platanus  ocddentalia).  Grows  along  the  margins  of  streams  in  every  part 
of  the  State.  Its  wood  is  used  in  making  furniture.  The  timber  does  not  split 
easily,  and  decays  very  soon  in  the  weather.  It  is  troublesome  on  account  of 
sprouts  that  it  sends  up  from  the  stump. 
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Walnut. — ^The  black  walnut  (Juglane  nigra)  is  pretty  generally  distributed  over  the 
rich  soils  of  the  State,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  fertility.  It  abounds  in  the  great  Ceu- 
tral  Basin  and  tlie  better  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  flourishes  on  the  north  sides 
of  ridges  and  in  the  valleys  of  East  Tennessee.  It  attains  a  marvelous  size  on  the 
calcareo-silicious  soils  of  West  Tennessee.  A  grove  on  the  Cumberland  table-land, 
a  few  miles  from  Wartbnrg,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Morgan  County,  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed ;  some  trees  bein^  6  feet  in  diameter  and  more  than  100  feet  high  and 
thiclLly  set.  The  bark  of  the  black  walnut  is  used  as  a  domestic  dye  for  woolen. 
The  butternut,  or  white  walnut  {JuglanB  cinerea)  prefers  the  margins  of  streams 
and  rich  northern  slopes,  and  is  generally  diffusea.  Its  wood  makes  a  lumber 
valued  for  inside  flnislung  and  for  cabinet  wares. 

Of  trees  not  safficiently  abandant  to  be  of  mach  economical  impor- 
tance may  be  mentioned  the  yellowwood^  caoamber,  laarel,  holly,  horn- 
beam, box  elder,  chinquapin,  crab  apple,  hackberry,  willow,  persim- 
mon, &c. 

The  report  from  which  the  above  statements  are  condensed,  remarks — 

That  though  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  as  yet  an  abundant  supply  of  timber,  it  is 
every  year  becoming  more  apparent  that  some  legislation  is  demanded  for  its  preser- 
vation and  reproduction.  In  the  neighborhood  of  our  furnaces^  especially,  the  con- 
sumption of  timber  is  enormous,  and  many  of  our  finest  iron  helds  will  soon  be  de- 
prived of  half  their  value  unless  some  legislative  protection  is  given  to  the  young 
timber.  The  annual  conflagrations  that  sweep  like  a  devouring  fury  through  the  old 
coaling  lands,  destroying  the  ypuuff  sprouts  and  rendering  bM^en  a  large  scope  of 
country,  should  be  checked.  iBut  tot  these  fires,  the  timber  would  soon  reproduce 
itself  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  the  charcoal  furnaces.  Old 
fields  are  lying  idle  and  unfenced  in  every  part  of  the  State,  that  could  be  reclaimed  bv  be- 
ing planted  in  trees.  Were  these  places  oroken  up  and  sown  with  acorns  or  hickory 
nuts,  or  planted  with  locust  trees,  the  effect  would,  in  every  particular,  be  salutary. 
Not  only  would  the  land  be  reclaimed,  bu^  the  timber  would  in  two  Bcore  years  be  val- 
uable. •  •  •  The  legislature  should  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  term  of  years  all 
these  old  fields  that  are  nlimted  with  trees,  and  $100  worth  of  property  should  also 
be  exempted  for  every  mile  of  shade  trees  planted  along  the  highways.  •  •  *  Had 
this  been  done  twenty  years  ago,  Tennessee  would  not  be  dotted  all  over  with  repulsive 
and  haggard  old  fields  that  constitute  the  shame  and  mark  the  shiftlessness  of  her 
farmers.  *  *  *  More  is  involved  in  this  question  than  mere  money.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  the  human  race  is  Jeopardized  by  this  neglect. 

KENTUCKY. 

Prof,  K  S.  Shaler,  in  charge  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Eentacky, 
in  speaking  of  the  f  atore  prospects  of  the  timber  of  that  State,  remarks :  ^ 

I  am  satisfied  that  by  properly  husbanding  our  timber  resources,  they  will  in  fifty 
years  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  varied  sources  of  wealth  to  our  State. 
A  large  part  of  the  eastern  coal-field  of  Kentucky  is  not  tillable  land.  The  lofty  and 
rugged  ridges  between  the  valleys  are  natural  nurseries  of  timber.  While  the^  will 
not  serve  for  other  forms  of  cultivation,  they  will  yet  do  admirably  for  the  raising  of 
many  of  the  most  valuable  woods  for  our  various  artn.  So  large  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  is  arable  land,  that  the  future  sources  of  timber  for  its  use  are  very  limited.  They 
will  be  found  in  the  lofty  ridses  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains  where  the  steepness  of 
the  s.opes  will  forbid  plow-tillage. 

I  deem  it  quire  likely  that  within  the  time  of  the  next  generation,  these  hill  lands 
will  become  as  valuable  for  timber  raising,  as  the  average  lands  of  the  valley  are  for 
other  forms  of  culture.  Thev  are  naturally  suited  to  all  the  most  valuable  woods  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  At  tne  present  value  of  black  walnut,  an  acre  of  this  timber 
forty  years  old,  growing  as  thickly  as  it  is  able  to  stand,  should  be  worth  several  hundred 
dollars;  of  hickory  and  locust  of  second  growth,  the  value  is  about  as  great.  There 
are  fow  crops  of  ordinary  soil  which  will  give  as  great  average  returns  when  labor  and 
interest  are  deducted.  A  very  great  advantage  in  our  Kentucky  forests  is  the  compara- 
tive immunity  from  fires.  In  most  valuable  timber  regions  this  danger  is  so  sreat  as 
to  rednce  tbe  value  of  such  lands  as  investments.  In  many  thousand  miles  of  travel 
tbrougti  the  timbered  districts  of  Kentucky,  I  have  never  seen  an  acre  of  forest  seri- 
ously damaged  by  fire.  In  the  present  state  of  our  American  life,  when  men  are  hardly 
willing  to  wait  for  the  yearly  barvebts  to  mature,  it  seems  almost  too  much  to  hope 
for  the  far-seeiog  thrift  that  will  look  forward  to  fruits  to  be  gathered  at  the  end  of 
forty  years ;  yet  these  enterprises  that  talce  hold  on  a  distant  future  will  become 

^  Geological  Report  of  Kentucky ^  part  I^  vol.  1, 2d  series,  p.  4. 
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more  attractive,  with  a  growth  of  capital,  and  an  iDorease  of  coDfidence  in  life.  But 
in  fsot  a  large  part  of  tlie  valae  of  snch  growths  as  our  forests  would  give  when  artifi- 
cially planted  would  be  immediate.  At  five  years  young  hickories  have  a  value,  and 
the  tre^s  removed  by  trimming  out  each  year  should  pay  an  interest  on  investment.  A 
black  locust  becomes  valuable  in  ten  years,  or  nearly  as  soon  as  a  pear-orchard,  and 
for  thirty  years  thereafter  should  give  a  steady  supplv  of  timber.  With  each  succeed- 
ing year  these  woods  become  more  and  more  valuable,  as  the  original  forests  become 
stripped  of  their  scanty  supply.  The  best  black  walnut  is  already  priced  with  mahog- 
any in  Europe,  bringing  several  dollars  per  cubic  foot.  The  abundant  water-ways  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  will  always  make  its  regions  of  permanent  forest  of  peculiar  value. 

Prof.  L.  H.  De  Friese,  an  assistant  in  the  geological  survey  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  speaking  of  the  connection  between  geology  and  botany,  re- 
marks an  example  in  Orayson  County.  The  Goal-Measure  series  crosses 
the  Litchfield  and  Hartford  road  in  a  very  irregular  northwest  and 
southeast  direction  about  12  miles  from  Litchfield.  IfTorth  of  this,  on 
through  the  Goal  Measures  to  the  Ohio^  the  Liriodendron  tulipifera  (there 
called  ^^  yellow  poplar  ")  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  forest,  its  massive 
cylindrical  trunk  growing  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  seen 
everywhere,  on  low  lands  and  high  lands  alike.  But  after  crossing  into 
the  Chester  shale  it  disappears  entirely,  only  a  few  scrubby  trees  being 
found  near  the  junction.  After  crossing  this  shale  this  tree  reappears 
on  the  Saint  Louis  limestone  of  the  Sub-carboniferous  series* 

He  notices  another  change  of  timber  due  to  a  modification  of  the  sur- 
face soil  in  a  remarkable  belt  of  woods  crossing  the  Hartford  and  Glover- 
port  road  about  12  miles  from  Cloverport.  It  is  about  five  miles  wide,  on 
a  soil  of  thin,  shaly  limestone^  forming  a  nearly  level  tract  of  land. 
Although,  at  least  150  feet  above  the  drainage,  the  soil  is  always  moist, 
and  the  liriodendron,  chestnut,  white-oak,  and  three  varieties  of  hickory, 
grow  with  a  luxuriance  that  is  scarcely  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  State. 
There  is  also  found  in  this  belt  of  exceptionally  heavy  timber  growth, 
but  in  less  numbers,  the  laurel-oak,  black  sugar-maple,  water-beech 
water  elm,  etc.  The  change  is  very  marked  in  passing  on  either  side 
out  of  this  belt  into  the  ordinary  timbers.^ 

The  black  walnut  is  found  scattered  all  through  Western  Kentucky, 
in  open  places  and  about  fields,  where  other  timl^rs  had  been  cut  away 
or  deadened.  It  is  all  nearly  second  growth,  however,  the  old  forest 
growth  having  been  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  largest  amount  of  pri- 
mal walnut  timber  I  found  was  on  Beech  Fork,  or  Clover  Greek,  up 
near  the  headwaters ;  occasionally  a  forest  tree  of  it  is  left  standing  in 
other  localities,  but  it  is  very  rare.  Even  the  second  growth,  which 
would  be  valuable  in  time,  is  meeting  with  the  same  fate  as  the  first, 
and  reckless  hands  are  cutting  it  away  for  such  rude  purposes  as  rail- 
making  as  fast  as  it  springs  up.  From  the  study  I  made  of  the  walnut, 
I  find  the  second  growth  comes  up  only  in  open  spots  of  ground  where 
it  is  not  overshadowed  and  choked  out  by  other  more  rapidly  growing 
and  less  valuable  timbers.  That  causes  it  to  spring  up  mostly  about 
dwelliug-houses  and  cleared  pieces  of  ground,  the  very  localities  where 
it  soonest  meets  with  destruction.  If  farmers  could  only  consider  that 
a  single  tree  of  good  walnut  timber  is  worth  more  than  their  best  acre 
of  laud,  they  would  take  more  pains  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  timber 
which  is  becoming  so  scarce  in  our  country,  and  for  which  there  is  such 
great  demand.  I  believe,  with  a  little  extra  care,  such  as  trimming  out 
and  killing  other  fast-growing  timbers  of  little  or  no  value,  taking  moder- 
ate pains  to  secure,  in  such  localities  as  best  suited  the  walnut,  a  good  un- 
dergrowth of  it,  etc.,  that  a  considerable  forest  of  this  valuable  timber 
might  be  secured  and  kept  in  Kentucky. 

>  Report  <m  ike  timben  of  Grayeon,  Breckenridge,  OAio,  and  Hancock  CountieSt  p.  6. 
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Next  to  the  walnat  in  valae,  and  folly  as  scarce,  is  the  black  cherry. 
The  wood  is  so  valaable  in  cabinet  work^  for  the  reason  that  it  is  very 
compact,  close  grained,  and  receives  a  high  polish.  In  a  few  years,  at 
the  present  rate  of  destruction,  it  will  have  disappeared  from  onr  Ken- 
tucky forests.^ 

In  an  examination  of  the  timbers  of  Orayson,  Breckenridge,  Ohio, 
nnd  Hancock  Ooanties,  in  connection  with  the  geological  snrvey  of 
Kentucky',  Mr.  De  Friese,  an  assistant  on  the  survey,  remarked,  that 
the  younger  growth  destined  to  form  the  fhture  forests  of  the  country, 
ofcen  differed  in  relative  abundance  and  in  species  from  the  original 
growth.    In  speaking  of  the  white  oak  he  observes : 

I  took  partioular  pains  to  notice  the  conditions  of  growth  of  the  white  oak,  and  I 
find  that,  while  at  present  it  forms  the  large  per  cent,  of  the  forest  timbers,  in  the 
undergrowth  it  falls  from  40  or  60  per  cent,  to  about  8.  while  its  place  is  being  taken 
by  such  yaloeless  timbers  as  the  pin-oak,  black  oak,  Spanish  oak,  and  black  hickory. 
This  proves  that  the  latter  are  of  more  rapid  and  hardy  growth,  and  that  in  the  con- 
test for  sapremacy,  the  white  oak  will  finally  be  exterminated.  The  extinction  of  onr 
white  oak  wonld  be  nothing  less  than  a  calamity — one  which  shonld  be  avoided  if 
possible. 

As  an  indication  of  the  tendency  to  change,  as  shown  in  the  forests 
of  Western  Kentucky,  the  following  tables  are  given  in  the  report 
above  cited : 


Toumg  farai  growth. 

Per  eent. 

Black  oak 36 

Pin-oak 36 

Black  walnat 19 

White  oak 9.4 

Hickory 6.6 

Black  ffnm 5.2 

Post  oak >> 

Liriodondron ^36 

Sycamore 1 


Old  formt  growth, 

Pwreent 

White  oak 40 

Liriodendron 10 

Black  gum .'....  9 

Hickory 8^ 

Sagar-tree SJ 

Post  oak 7 

Black  oak 7 

Spanish  oak 2^ 

Cheetnar. 2 

Dogwood 2 

Sycamore • 1 

White  ash 1 

Red  oak ^ 

Pin-oak | 

Maple • I 

The  tendency  to  deterioration  shown  by  the  above  comparison,  indi- 
cates the  importance  of  giving  timely  attention  to  the  young  growth  in 
woodlands,  by  giving  it  encouragement  by  the  suppression  of  the  less 
valuable  species. 

In  a  report  upon  the  timber  growth  of  Greenup,  Garter,  Boyd,  and 
Lawrence  Oonnties,  Kentucky,  made  by  A.  B.  Grandall,  in  connection 
with  the  geological  report  of  that  State,^  a  count  was  made  of  the  num- 
ber of  old  forest  trees  of  twenty  species,  at  eight  separate  stations,  and 
of  second  growth  trees  at  seven  stations,  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  relative  frequency  of  species  in  the  two  conditions.  The  second 
growth  had  been  cut  off  some  years  before  for  supplying  charcoal  to 
iron-furnaces.  In  some  instances  a  third  growth  was  examined,  but 
there  appeared  no  material  difference  when  compared  with  the  second. 
In  the  following  table,  we  present  the  general  result  as  observed  of 
valley,  hill-side,  and  hill-top,  and  the  combined  result  of  all,  and  have 

^L.  H.  De  Friese,  in  report  on  timbers  of  Grayson,  JBreokenridge,  Ohio,  and  Hancock 
Counties, — Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  part  ix,  vol.  ii,  2d  series,  p.  8. 
^Geological  Snrvey  of  Kentucky,  part  is,  vol.  ii,  2d  series,  p.  14, 15. 
'  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  part  I,  vol.  I,  2d  series. 
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added  colamns  for  showiDg  the  order  of  frequency  of  the  several  Bpecies, 
the  more  namerous  being  marked  1,  the  next  2,  and  bo  on  to  the  end. 
Bat  in  doing  this,  there  occasionally  occars  the  same  proportion  in  two 
or  more  species,  and  in  this  case  we  have  assigned  the  same  nnmeral 
order  to  each,  designating  by  a  star  the  dnplicate  or  other  number  of 
species  that  belong  to  this  namerical  order. 

Fereeniage  and  relative  order  offrequmojf  of  Hmhor-treeB  in  Eaaiem  Kentucky. 


SpedM. 


White  oak.... 

Blaokoak 

Cheetnnt-oftk . 

Post- oak 

Other  oaks 

Beeob 

Maple 

ChoBtnnt 

Hickory 

Yellow  poplar 

Onm 

Ash 

Linden 

Sycamore 

Bookeye 

Elm 

Black  walnnt . 
White  walnnt. 

Hemlock 

Pine 


Old  foreat  (eight  stations). 


Percentage  of  trees. 


.149 
.061 


.017 
.878 
.116 
.0*2p 
.030 
.064 
.031 
.007 
.096 
.069 
.OSl 
.037 
.096 
.007 
.047 


1 


.5137 
.189 
.044 


.046 


.046 
.033 
.190 
.058 
^046 
.018 
.015 


.091 
.093 


.009 
.067 


I 


.190 
.164 
.997 
.018 
.055 


.005 
.053 
.100 
.085 
.096 
.006 


.003 
.003 


.106 


?3 


.171 
.117 
.119 
.007 
.038 
.119 
.057 
.035 
.069 
.059 
.034 
.010 
•014 
.099 
.007 
.090 
.017 
.003 
.003 
.056 


Number  in  order 
of  freqnraicy. 


I 
I 


9 
5 


10 

1 

3 
10 

8 

3 

7 
11* 

b* 

4 

9 

6 

8* 
11* 

5 


1 

9 

8 

7* 
4 

7* 

8 

3 

6 

7* 
11 
19 


10 
9 

►  •  •  • 

13 

S 


I 

a 


3 

9 

1 

10 

6 

■  *  •  ■ 

11 
7 
5 
8 
9 

19 


13 
14 


I 
3 
4 

16* 

9 

9 

6 
10 

5 

8 
11 
10 
15 
19 
16* 
13 
14 
17- 
17* 

7 


Second  growth  (seven  stations). 


Percentage  of 
trees. 


^ 


.191 
.189 
.050 
.019 
.138 
.065 
.030 


.080 
.054 
.015 
.011 


.010 
.049 
.«S9 


.007 


I 


.910 
.191 
.045 
.015 
.141 
.014 
.094 
.071 
.098 
.031 
.024 
.094 


.043 
.010 


.056 


i 


.909 
.190 
.048 
.017 
.140 
.099 
.097 
.070 
.089 
.049 
.019 
.016 
.003 


.005 
.046 
.016 


.031 


Knmber  In 
order  of 
frequency. 


1 


1 
9 

8 

19 

3 

6 

10 

5 

4 

7 

13 

14 


15 

9 

11 


16 


t 


1 

9 

7 
11 

3 
19 
10* 

5 

4 

9 

10* 
10* 


8 
13 


S3 


1 

9 

6 
13 

3 

9 
11 

5 

4 

8 
19 
14* 
16 


15 

7 
14* 


10 


*  More  than  one  having  this  number. 


The  ^^  barrens  "  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Extensive  tracts  of  irregular  form  occurred  in  these  States,  when  first 
explored,  which  were  qnite  destitute  of  timber,  or  the  remains  of  forests 
in  the  way  of  fallen  trunks  or  stumps,  excepting  here  and  there  a  knoll 
of  timber,  on  gravelly  soil.  They  were  in  fact  prairies^  and  apparently 
caused  by  the  annual  burning  of  the  herbage,  as  practiced  by  the  In- 
dians, either  to  drive  game,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  fresh  grass  for 
deer,  or  perhaps  to  destroy  the  lurking-places  of  enemies,  or  to  prevent 
accidents  from  unexpected  fires.  These  lands  have  proved  highly  pro- 
ductive under  cultivation,  and  since  the  fires  have  been  prevented,  they 
have  grown  up  in  timber,  but  not  so  varied  in  kind  as  that  found  in 
adjacent  native  forests,  nor  as  a  general  thing  so  valuable  for  use.  This 
rapid  restoration  of  forests  in  these  States,  and  in  parts  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  while  the  process  is  slow  in  Illinois,  has  been  thought  to  be 
due  to  a  more  recent  origin,  and  the  endurance  of  living  seeds  in  the 
soil.^  It  has  been  observed  that  the  area  of  these  old  barrens  is 
somewhat  limited  to  the  surface  area  of  the  conglomerates  underlying 
the  coal  formation  of  these  States.'  This  subject  is  being  studied  in 
connection  with  the  geological  survey  of  Kentucky,  and  the  details  are 


*  Prof.  N.  S.  ShaUr^  Geological  Survey  of  KeDtucky,  part  11, 
*Mr,  John  E,  Proctor,  Assistant  of  Kentacky  Survey. 


Tol.  I,  2d  ser.,  p.  4. 
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promised  in  a  series  of  memoirs  that  is  in  course  of  publication  on  the 
distribotion  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  Kentucky.^ 

In  relation  to  the  varieties  of  spontaneoas  growth  found  on  the  Bar- 
rens of  Kentucky,  it  is  observed  that  the  oaks  are  mostly  of  the  follow- 
ing species :  Querous  coccinea^  rubra,  and  nigra,  the  latter  being  most 
common.  The  Q.  alba  is  found,  but  not  abundantly,  and  about  the  sink- 
holes the  Q.  imbricata  and  Q.  obtusiloba  are  found.  There  are  no  tulip- 
popiars,  basswoods,  beeches,  black  walnuts,  or  butternuts,  and  but  very 
»  few  willows  or  maples.  The  largest  oaks  are  about  15  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

A  local  law,  applicable  to  the  counties  of  Trimble  and  Oldham,  and 
the  part  of  Carroll  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  Biver,  was  passed 
March  11, 1876,  which  was  designed  to  prevent  the  range  of  stock  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  Biver.  The  preamble  recites  the  damage  being 
done  in  these  places  by  the  undermining  of  banks,  and  the  attempts  of 
owners,  in  planting  willows  and  other  shrubs  and  trees  of  rapid  growth, 
to  prevent  erosion,  and  allows  stock  running  at  large  to  be  taken  up 
and  the  owners  to  be  ^ned  from  $5  to  $15  for  each  offense. 

The  recently-established  State  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
and  Statistics,  will  doubtless  include  inquiries  relating  to  forest  te* 
sources,  in  its  programme  of  operation. 

'  WEST  vmaiKiA. 

The  West  Virginia  Handbook '  (p.  104)  presents  the  following  list  of 
timber-trees  in  this  State,  with  some  notes  concerning  their  distribution, 
size,  and  uses : 

White  Pine  iPinuBstrobta).    Seldom  over  120  feet  high,  and  not  very  prevalent ;  tim- 
ber equal  to  Pennsylvania  or  Michigan  pine. 
Pitch  Pine  (P.  rigida).    Never  over  60  feet  high ;  thin  sandy  ridges;  not  very  abnn- 

dant,  bat  rich  in  turpentine.' 
Yellow  Pine  (P.  mitU),    From  60  to  85  feet  high ;  tops  of  ridges,  solitary  or  in  small 

clusters ;  timber  valnable — not  subject  to  warp  or  twist ;  found  in  considerable 

quantities  in  Raleigh,  Wayne,  Logan,  and  Lincoln  Counties. 
Hemlock  {Abies  Canadeims),    Rich  mountain  and  table  lands ;  70  to  100  feet  high. 
BuLCK  Spuucb  {A,  nigra).    Banks  of  streams  and  other  damp  places ;  a  handsome  tree, 

50  to  60  feet  high ;  of  pyramidal  form  in  open  grounds ;  wood  not  used. 
Red  Cedar  {Juniperus  Virginiana),    Moderate-sized  tree,  of  pyramidal  shape ;  thinly 

scattered  through  the  State ;  disposed  to  come  up  as  second  growth  on  thin  land ; 

wood  light  and  very  durable. 
Holly  {Ilex  opaoa).    Mountain  streams,  and  on  gravelly  and  stony  soil ;  grows  15  feet 

high ;  wood  tough,  and  good  for  tnrninjr. 
Laurel  {Kalmia  latQ'olia).    Thin  cold  hill-sides  and  mountains ;  from  4  to  10  feet  high. 

Two  varieties  are  noticed,  the  largest  on  Tygart's  VaUey  River  and  other  screams 

of  similar  elevation ;  leaves  poisonous  for  cattle. 
White  Oak  {Quercus  alba),    Laroe  and  abundant  on  river-bottoms,  on  hiU-sides,  and 

ridges;  growing  75  io  100  feet  high,  and  2^  to  4  feet  in  diameter;  grows  in 

douse  woods  without  limbs  to  two-thirds  of  its  height ;  bears  acorns  on  an  average 

once  in  two  years. 

1  The  memoirs  already  published  are : 

*^  Report  on  the  Forests  o/Oreenup,  Carter,  Boyd,  and  Lautrmoe  CountleSj"  by  N.  S.  Shaler 
and  A.  R.  Crandall,  part  I,  vol.  1, 2d  series,  pp.  34. 

'^  Report  on  the  Botany  of  Barren  and  Edmonston  Counties,''  by  John  Hussey,  with  an 
introduction  by  N.  8.  Shaler,  part  II,  vol.  1, 2d  series,  pp.  32. 

*'  Report  on  tJie  Timbers  of  Grayson,  Breckinridge,  Ohio,  and  Hancock  Counties,"  by  L. 
H.  Do  Friese,  part  IX,  vol.  II,  2d  series,  pp.  20. 

>  Prepared  by  J.  H.  DissDebar,  Commissioner  of  Immigration  for  the  State  of  West 
Virtfinia. 

3  Estimates  made  in  a  lumber  interest,  represent  the  white  pine  along  the  Greenbrier 
River  ou  its  upper  waters,  as  making  4  to  7  cuts  of  16  feet  to  a  tree,  and  averaging  5 
cats  to  the  1,000  feet,  and  sometimes  40,000  feet  to  the  acre.  It  grows  at  an  altitude 
of  2,000  to  2,500  feet.  Estimates  place  the  amount  in  several  timber  districts  at 
300,000,000  foet. 
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Bed  Oak  (Q.  rubra).  Not  as  large  as  -white  oak,  nor  so  straight  and  durable;  bark 
roQgh  and  dark  ;  used  for  tanning ;  wood  coarse  and  heavy ;  acorns  large,  but  in- 
ferior for  mast. 

Black  Oak  (Q.  Unctaria).  From  40  to  80  feet  high;*  bark  yalnable  for  tanning  and 
dyeing ;  and  wood  forming  good  timber.    It  oocars  on  hiffh  benches  and  ridges. 

Jack  Oak  (Q.  nigra).  Scrubby  ;  not  over  30  to  40  feet  higu  on  thin,  sandy  ridges; 
not  valuable. 

Chestnut  Oak  (Q.  castanea).  Abundant  on  rather  thin  and  stony  or  clayey  ridges 
and  benches,  but  very  thrifty  in  good  soil ;  grows  60  to  80  feet ;  wood  tough  and 
durable— equal  to  white  oak  for  many  uses ;  furnishes  a  larger  supply  of  tan-bark 
than  any  other  oak. 

Spanish  Oak  (Q,falcaia).  Not  abundant;  60  to  80  feet  high;  tough  and  valuable 
wood  for  staves,  and  bark  used  for  tanning.  There  are  also  some  other  oaks  grow- 
I     ing  in  the  State,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  and  others  shrubs. 

Tulip  Poplar  (Liriodendron  iuUpifera).  The  white  and  yellow  poplar—the  latter 
most  valuable  for  flooring,  ceiling,  and  cabinet-work,  and  for  shingles,  answering 
for  pine.  It  is  the  largest  tree  of  West  Virginia,  ^wing  100  to  150  feet,  with  cor- 
responding diameter.^  It  grows  equally  well  in  tne  valfeys,  and  on  rich  hill-sides 
and  ridges.    Paper  has  been  made  from  the  bark. 

Black  Walnut  (Juglaiu  nigra\  Grows  50  to  80  feet  high,  and  3  to  6  in  diameter; 
found  in  rich  soU,  at  any  elevation,  but  nowhere  so  abundant  as  in  some  mouu  tain 
sections. 

White  Walnut,  (J,  dnerea).  Nearly  as  large  as  the  black,  and  multiplies  more 
rapidly. 

HiCKOBT  (CJarya  sulcata;  C.  alba).  These  abound  in  rich  soil  among  the  deciduous 
timber ;  height,  80  to  100  feet ;  seldom  over  S^  to  3  feet  thick :  grain  fine,  hard, 
and  flexible,  and  full  the  best  in  the  woods. 

WnrrE-HBABT  Hickory,  (C.  Umentosa).  Similar  in  wood  to  the  above,  but  white  at 
the  heart ;  bark  rough,  not  scaly. 

Broom  Hickory  (C  jporcina).  Besembles  the  above;  fiber  very  tough;  best  for 
brooms. 

Chestnut  (Caafanea  veaca).  Large  and  spreading  tree;  on  dry,  elevated  ground-in 
every  part  of  the  State,  but  more  abundant  on  the  mountains.  It  grows  rapidly, 
and  reproduces  from  sprout  or  seed  once  in  15  or  20  years,  to  a  size  for  posts  and 
rails. 

Chinquapin  (C.  pumila).    SmaU  tree ;  not  abundant. 

Buckeye  (.^ioiUua  glabra).  Large  tree,  of  rapid  growth ;  prefers  bottom-lands ;  soft ; 
not  durable  if  exposed ;  bears  fruit  early ;  not  edible. 

Locust,  (Bobiniapseudaoada).  Good-sized  tree,  in  thin  or  open  woods  on  high  ground; 
irregularly  distributed,  generally  in  groves;  a  rapid  grower,  and  easily  propa- 
gated. 

Honey  Locust  (Gleditsdhia  frioanihos).    Moderate-sized  tree ;  not  abundant. 

Beech  {Fagua  ferruginea).  Bed  and  white;  found  in  bottoms  and  on  lower  benches, 
all  over  the  State ;  moderately  abundant  j  height  50  to  60  feet ;  not  much  usea 
except  for  fuel ;  good  for  boxes,  Journals  m  machinery,  chair-bottoms,  and  fence, 
boards,  when  nailed  np  and  exposed  to  the  air  immediately  after  being  sawed. 

Sycamore  (Platanua  ooddenialia).  A  very  large  picturesque  tree,  70  to  IQO  feet  high' 
solitary  or  in  clusters  along  the  banks  of  rivers ;  wood  fine  and  hard ;  used  for 
bedsteads  and  other  turned  furniture ;  grows  rapidly  and  easily  propagated. 

Elm  ( Ulmus  Americana).  A  very  handsome  spreading  tree,  60  to  80  feet  high ;  seldom 
found  in  the  woods,  but  usual  on  the  banks  of  streams,  and  in  more  or  less  open 
grounds ;  seldom  out  down  for  any  purpose. 

Cucumber  {Magnolia  acuminata).  Moderate-sized  tree,  seldom  over  70  feet  high ; 
wood  white,  not  very  hard  or  fibrous ;  good  for  turning  and  hollow  ware ;  bark 
medicinal. 

Linden  ( TUia  Americana).  Bich  soil ;  60  to  80  feet ;  wood  soft,  white,  and  adapted  to 
light  cabinet-work  and  paper-mskking. 

White  Ash  (F^raxinus  Americana).  Large,  straight  tree,  on  rich  hill-aides ;  wood  tough 
and  elastic ;  used  for  flooring,  mill-work,  and  carriages. 

Mountain  Ash  {Pyrue  Americana).  Not  over  40  feet  high;  said  to  occur  on  the  moun- 
t4iius. 

^  Several  trees  are  reported  10  and  11  feet  in  diameter.  The  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  this  timber  grows  has  a  striking  effect  on  the  color  and  quality  of  the  wood. 
Mechanics  distingmsh  the  white,  blue,  and  yellow,  but  no  externid  marks  distinguish 
them.  The  white  variety  generally  prefers  a  dry,  elevated,  gravelly  ground ;  has  a 
branching  head,  with  a  small  amount  of  heart-wood,  has  a  coarser  and  harder  grain, 
and  decays  more  rapidly.  The  blue  has  the  same  general  character.  The  yellow  pop- 
lar, by  far  the  finest,  is  extensively  used  as  an  iueide  finishing  lumber,  for  ehingles, 
and  as  weather- boarding.  It  affords  a  good  foundation  for  veneers,  and  is  used  in 
cabinet-wares,  Ao.-~{E^aurce8  of  Weet  Virginia^  p.  133.) 
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Wild  Cherry  (Cerasus  serotina).  From  40  to  70  feet  high  and  2  to  6  and  7  feet  m 
diameter;  not  very  abuDdant  Dor  of  largest  size  except  on  the  table-lands  imme- 
diately below  the  Alleghany  summits ;  wood  fine-grained  and  valnable. 

Hard  or  Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saeckarinum).  On  rich  ground,  80  feet  high ;  abundant 
all  over  the  State,  especiallv  in  the  mountainous  oountiesi  where  in  several  sec- 
tions it  constitutes  half  of  the  timber. 

Black  Maplr  {A,  nigrum).    Foliage  darker  and  wood  coarser  than  the  preceding. 

Sweet  Gum  (Liquidambar  Siyradfiwa),  A  tall,  slender  tree,  not  often  very  straight, 
but  with  twisty  wood  that  cannot  be  split ;  used  for  mill- work  and  carrlage-hnbSy 
and  resists  fire  longer  than  any  timber  in  the  country. 

Sour  or  Black  Gum  (Nywa  mulUflora),  From  50  to  60  feet  high;  on  bottom-land; 
wood  tough  and  twisted  as  the  preceding. 

Birch  {Betula).  The  white,  red,  and  sweet  or  cherry  birch  are  represented  in  various 
parts,  as  on  Elk  Biver  and  tributaries,  and  on  table-lands,  where  it  grows  40  to  70 
feet  in  height. 

Alder  {AlnuB  BerrHlata\    From  10  to  15  feet  high ;  along  rlver^banks. 

Water  Beecu  {Carptmus  Amerioana),  From  18  to  20  £set  high,  rough^  intricate 
branches ;  wood  tough,  but  not  used. 

Ironwood  {Ostrya  Fir^ntoa).  From  30  to  40  feet  high ;  wood  tougher  than  hickory, 
and  unsurpassed  as  a  lever. 

Aspen  {PopuluB  tremuloidea).  Bare ;  not  properly  identified  in  West  Virginia ;  grows 
50  to  60  feet  high  in  the  central  counties. 

In  a  chapter  on  forest  trees^  shrubs,  and  medicinal  plants,,  in  the  ''JBenmroet  of  Wett 
Virginia,''  *  the  following  additional  species  are  mentioned  as  growing  in  this  State : 

Black  Ash  (FruxinuB  gambudifolia).  Grows  70  to  80  feet  high,  and  2  to  2i  feet  in 
diameter. 

Blue  Ash,  (F,  quadrangulata).    Found  mainly  in  Tennessee  and  Southern  Ohio. 

Green  Ash  (F.  rtruZw).  Usually  grows  25  to  30  feet  high,  and  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 
Found  most  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Bivers. 

Sweet  Buckeye  (.^aoulus  flava).  Grows  50  to  60  feet  high,  and  is  2  to  3  feet  in 
diameter. 

Coffee  Tree  ((xymnocladuB  Canadenria),  Sometimes  50  to  60  feet  high,  and  1  to  2  feet 
in  diameter,  often  clear  of  branches  for  30  feet  or  more. 

Cottonwood  (Populua  htterophyUa).    Not  very  abundant  in  this  State. 

Dogwood  (Cornuaflorida).  Bather  a  shrub  than  a  tree;  sometimes,  however,  growing 
30  to  35  feet  high. 

Box  Elder  {Negundo  aceroidee).  On  bottom-lands  along  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  deep, 
moist,  and  fertile,  with  locust,  wild  cherry,  and  coffee-tree  timber.  It  is  not  long- 
lived,  and  used  only  for  fuel.  The  heart-wood  of  old  trees  would  afford  a  hana- 
some  cabinet- wood. 

Bed  or  Slippery  Elm  ( Ulmu$fiihHi),  Widely  diffused,  but  not  abundant. 

Wahoo  (  U,  alata),  A  small  tree,  not  over  80  feet  high,  and  9  or  10  inches  in  diameter ; 
usually  on  river-l>anks. 

Fir  (Abies  Fraaeri),  On  the  highest  points  of  the  Alleghanios,  in  Pocaliontas,  Pendle- 
ton, and  Eastern  Bandolph. 

Hackberry  (CelUa  ocddentaUs),  Sometimes  80  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  18  to  20  inches. 
It  prefers  a  cool,  shady  situation,  and  a  deep,  fertile  soil,  on  the  borders  of  rivers, 
and  among  other  trees. 

Silver  Maple  (Acer  daeyoarpum).  Grows  30  to  50  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  2  to  4 
feet  and  more.  It  is  found  in  a  sandy  loam  on  the  banks  of  the  limpid  rivers,  with 
a  gravelly  bed,  and  is  rare  in  miry,  black  soils. 

Bed  Maple  (A,  rubrum).  Grows  50  to 60  feet,  and  flourishes  in  the  grounds  that  some- 
times overflow,  but  west  of  the  Alleghanies  on  high  grounds,  but  of  smaller  growth. 

Bed  Mulberry  (Morua  rubra).    Grows  60  to  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  2  feet. 

Sassafras  (Saasafraa  offidnale).  Often  grows  70  to  80  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  3 
feet. 

Sour  WOOD  (Oxydendrum  arbareum).  Grows  15  to  40  feet  high,  and  sometimes  2  to  2^ 
feet  in  diameter.  It  has  a  large  proportion  of  sap-wood.  It  is  not  abundant,  and 
grows  in  rich  woods,  along  the  Aileghanies. 

The  exportation  of  logs,  ship-timber,  staves,  barrels,  and  lumber  from 
West  Virginia  was  computed,  in  1870,  at  $2,500,000  in  value  annually. 

Of  the  16,640,000  acres  in  the  State,  about  14,000,000  were  unim- 
proved,  and  about  9,000,000  or  10,000,000  in  native  forest.  Reliable 
statistics  are  not  obtained  concerning  the  amount  of  forest  within 
the  reach  of  ^^raftable"  streams.    Single  logs  may  be  floated  nearly 

^  A  centennial  publication  by  M.  F.  Maury  and  Wm.  M.  Fontaine,  p.  430.  The  chap- 
ters on  forests  and  timber  are  by  Professor  Fontaine. 
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from  the  soaroes  of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  rafts  upon  the  larger  streams. 
The  mooDtainous  regions,  however,  do  not  admit  of  floating,  the  streams 
being  rapid,  tortnons,  and  rocky.  The  kinds  mostly  got  for  market  are 
oak  and  tnlip-poplar.  The  basins  drained  by  Fishing  Greek,  Middle 
Island  Greek,  Little  Kanawha  and  branches.  Sand  Greek,  Great  Ka- 
nawha, and  its  branches  below  the  Great  Falls,  the  Gnyandotte  and  Big 
Sandy  Bi vers  are  mentioned  as  valuable  timber-regions.  The  evergreens 
occar  farther  east,  the  largest  pine  region  extending  across  Fayette  and 
Baleigh,  on  both  sides  of  New  Biver,  and  some  distance  np  the  Ganley. 
Hemlock  abounds  most  in  the  Oheat  Biver  and  Greenbrier  Monntains, 
and  on  the  table-lands  of  Taoker,  Bandolph,  Pendleton,  Pocahontas, 
Nicholas,  and  Webster  Ooanties.  No  oak,  poplar,  or  hickory  occnrs  here, 
bat  in  their  place  the  maples,  ash,  beech,  birch,  wild-cherry,  and  black- 
walnut.  North,  sonth,  and  east  from  the  Stannton  and  Parkersbnrg 
tnrnpike,  near  the  head  of  Greenbrier  Biver,  are  extensive  forests,  which 
are  being  wasted  and  bamed  in  clearing  land. 

In  speaking  of  the  distribution  of  timber  in  West  Virginia,^  Professor 
Fontaine  recognizes  three  sections:  the  Mountain  Begion,  the  Plateau 
Begion,  and  the  Hilly  Begion  (proper) ;  the  latter  including  the  great 
body  of  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  State.  The  white,  chest- 
nut, black,  and  red  oaks,  chestnut,  hickory,  poplar,  ash,  sugar-maple, 
hemlock,  beech,  locust,  and  black  walnut,  occur  generally  in  the  Hilly 
Begion  throughout  the  State ;  some  yellow  pine  is  scattered  here  and 
there  quite  generally,  as  also  the  hemlock,  but  the  home  of  both  is  most 
in  the  Plateau  and  Mountain  Begions.  It  is  said  that  there  was  once  a 
considerable  belt  of  yellow  pine  growing  near  the  Ohio  Biver,  and  some 
distance  back ;  but  this  has  disapeared,  except  a  few  scattered  trees. 
There  are  indications  that  this  tree  was  once  much  more  abundant,  for 
pine-knots  are  found  in  numbers  where  these  trees  do  not  grow.  The  hem- 
lock seems  to  have  crept  down  from  the  eastern  highlands  along  the 
streams  heading  up  in  them,  and  to  have  maintained  its  position  among 
them  for  a  considerable  distance  within  the  deciduous  timber  of  the 
Hilly  Begion. 

Of  the  hard  woods,  the  white  oak  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  form- 
ing a  third  to  a  half  of  the  timber  of  the  State,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
generally  diffused.  The  oak,  poplar,  and  chestnut  appear  to  increase 
in  size  south  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  In  many  parts  of  the  Hilly  Begion 
we  find  the  chestnut-oak  on  the  ridges,  large  chestnuts  on  the  hill-sides, 
and  beech  rather  closely  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  streams ;  we 
also  find  the  black  and  sweet  gums,  buck-eye,  white  maple,  white  wal- 
nut, linden,  cucumber-tree,  and  several  species  of  maple,  elm,  and  ash, 
the  latter  quite  abundantly. 

As  we  ascend  the  plateau  the  deciduous  timber  diminishes  and  becomes 
poorer,  and  evergreens  increase ;  the  oaks,  poplar,  and  hickories  giving 
place  to  walnut,  cherry,  chestnut,  maple,  and  the  conifers.  Bising  still 
lurther  into  the  broad  and  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  at  an  elevation  of 
3,000  to  3,200  feet  in  the  south  and  2,500  in  the  north,  and  spreading 
east  and  west  from  this,  we  find  the  largest  amount  of  evergreen  timber 
in  the  State. 

omo. 

Mr.  John  Hussey,  in  an  ari^icle  on  Forest  Distribution,'  after  noticing 
that  Ohio  was  situated  between  432  and  1,300  feet  of  elevation  above 

^Bmouroeeof  W^  Virginia,  pp.  144-161 ;  this  article  oontains  mauy  details  which  we 
cannot  iadode. 

'  Ohio  AgrumUural  Report.  1873,  p.  39.  This  article  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of  trees 
foand  growiofc  indigenoas  m  Ohio,  founded  npon  a  list  prepared  by  Prof.  J.  S.  New- 
berry, in  the  Ohio  Agrioultaral  Beport  of  1B59,  and  Irom  various  other  soorces. 
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sea-level,  or  practically,  for  the  greater  part,  with  a  vertical  range  of 
only  about  500  feet,  and  that  there  was  do  tree  pecaliar  to  the  State,  or 
any  that  even  attained  its  greatest  development  within  its  borders, 
says : 

We  are  sitoated  on  the  border  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  region,  and  this  we 
mnsr.  bear  in  mind  to  understand  the  distribntion  of  onr  own  plants.  We  are  sitoated 
on  tbe  verge  of  the  cypress,  a  Inmber  tree  of  inestimable  yalae  in  the  Sontb.  Tbis 
tree  does  not  grow  indigenoas  in  onr  State,  bnt  in  Sontbem  Indiana,  on  tbe  Wabasb, 
and  in  Illinois,  it  attains  a  size  scarcely  inferior  to  what  it  attains  in  Louisiana.  Tbe 
cypress,  unlike  many  other  trees,  will  thriye  with  its  roots  and  tbe  lower  part  of  its 
trank  wholly  immersed  in  water.  It  may  be  cultivated  in  any  low,  wet  place,  where 
bnt  few  of  our  timber  trees  could  exist  at  all.  *  •  •  The  pecan  grows  a  little  far- 
ther north  than  the  cypress ;  in  fact,  on  onr  southern  borders.  The  sweet-gum  comes 
into  our  sonthem  limits,  but  does  not  make  a  large  tree.  Both  pecan  and  sweet-gum 
will  grow,  if  planted,  anywhere  in  Ohio.  *  *  *  The  persimmon  grows  in  the  south- 
em  half  of  our  State.  The  white  cedar  {Cuprmsiu  ihuyiHideB)  comes  over  our  southern 
border,  and  the  red  cedar  extends  entirely  across  the  State,  but  only  in  rare  situations 
furnishes  a  trunk  of  sufficient  sise  for  any  economic  purpose.  As  we  proceed  south- 
ward, we  find  this  tree  showing  signs  of  being  in  a  more  congenial  situation  by  a 
larger  growth.  No  farther  south  than  the  glades  of  Tennessee  it  makes  a  tree  of  good 
size  for  Inmber.  *  •  *  On  the  northeast  the  hemlock  spruce  (^Me9Caita<Ieiim«)  comes 
over  our  borders  from  the  great  forests  to  the  northeast  of  us.  This  tree  is  found  grow- 
ing south  of  the  40th  parallel  in  Indiana,  in  several  localities,  where  it  nearly  joins 
the  cypress  from  the  south.  In  Parke  County,  on  Sagar  Creek,  in  that  State,  is  the 
remnant  of  a  hemlock  forest ;  on  the  Wabash,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  is  also  the 
remnant  of  a  cypress  forest — some  immense  trees.  These  may  point  backward  to  a 
past  chapter  of  our  physical  history,  bnt,  it  would  seem,  in  opposite  directions.  *  *  • 
The  white  pine  *  **  *  is  not  an  important  item  among  our  forest-trees,  on  account 
of  its  scarcity  and  inferior  size  in  this  State.  It  is  found  in  numeroos  localities  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State. 

Tlie  hills  of  Eastern  Ohio  form  the  outlines  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  We  may 
consider  the  sandstone  bordering  the  Lower  Scioto  the  beginning  of  the  Appalachian 
system.  The  flora  also  indicates  a  change  in  the  geological  formations.  The  ch^etnut 
begins  to  be  a  common  feature  of  the  landscape ;  so  common  that  it  may  be  regarded 
OS  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  sandstone  region  of  the  State.  No  tree  makes  a  bet- 
ter promise  of  reward  for  cnltivation  than  the  chestnut  in  the  porons  soils  derived  from 
the  sandstone  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  *  *  *  The  Magnolia  oovnttiiato,  or 
cucnmber  tree,  grows  a  few  miles  farther  west  than  the  chestnut,  and  is  snited  to  a 
more  compact  soil — that  resulting  from  the  de<k>mposition  of  the  black  sfaale.  This 
tree  follows  the  line  of  the  black  shale  throughout  the  State,  and  nsually  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  heavy  soil.  The  pitch-pine  marks  the  beginning  of  tbe  sandstone  almost 
eqnally  well  with  the  chestnut.  It  does  not  usually  attain  a  large  size,  although  it 
is  extensively  used  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

As  showing  our  relations  to  the  Allegheny  uplift,  I  mention  our  broad-leaved  ever- 
greens which  belong  to  the  range  of  monntains  to  the  east  of  us,  but  run  along  tbe 
spars  quite  half  way  of  the  State ;  these  are  tbe  Rhododendron  maximum,  the  Kalmia 
laiifoliaf  and,  in  the  extreme  south,  the  Hex  opaoa ;  altbongh  this  last  does  not  charac- 
terize the  spars  of  the  monntains  as  the  two  first  mentioned.  The  laurels  show  by 
their  growth  that  they  are  on  the  borders  of  their  natural  province.  They  continue  to 
inofease  toward  the  center  of  the  mountain-chain,  where  they  make  such  compact  and 
tangled  masses  that  the  hunter  finds  it  easier  to  crawl  over  the  interlaced  tops  than  to 
make  a  path  amidst  the  crooked  and  interwoven  stems  and  branches,  which  bears  alone 
can  penetrate. 

Coniferous  trees  in  Ohio. 

A  large  collection  of  sprigs  of  these  trees,  presented  by  Mr.  E.  Man- 
ning, at  the  Akron  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticnltnral  Society  in 
1874,  with  a  detailed  account  of  his  successes  and  failures  in  planting 
in  Franklin  Gonnty,  Ohio,  was  made  the  basis  of  notes,  written  ont  by 
Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  and  pnblished  in  the  transactions  of  the  society.^ 
They  are  applicable  more  particularly  to  Southern  Ohio.  We  condense 
from  these  the  following  data  concerning  species  found  worthy  of  cnlti- 

>  Transactions  of  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Soo.,  1874,  p.  84. 
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ration,  and  Boch  as  were  found  otherwise.    Beferring  to  the  report  for 
details,  we  will  simply  classify  them  by  name : 


Hardy, 

Pinne  sylveetris. 

Aastriaoa. 

resiDosa. 

Pyreneaoa. 

Btrobus. 
Abies  ezcelsa. 

Canadensis. 
Picea  balsamea. 

PaiBonii. 
Jnniperns  Yirginiana. 
Cnpressas  thnyoides. 
Thqja  ocoidentalls. 

Sequire  aome  skelter, 

Pinns  larica 

Aastralist 

ezcelsa. 
Abies  Donglasii. 


Abies  Smithiana. 
Picea  peotinata. 

pinsapo. 
Tazas  baccata. 

Worthy  of  culUvatUnL 

Pinna  ponderosa. 
Abies  Menziesii. 

orientalis. 
Picea  Nordmaniana. 

Cephalonica. 
Cnpressns  Lawsoniana. 
Nootkaensis. 
Tazodinm  distiohnm. 
Thiija  Siberica. 

plioata. 

Not  suJIMentty  te$ted, 
Pinns  aristata. 


Picea  nobilis. 

braoteata. 
Pinns  amabilis. 
Hetinosporns  — 


0/  no  great  value, 

Pinns  inops. 
Biotia  orientalis. 

May  he  used  in  omamenidl 

planting, 
Pinns  Mngho. 
pnniila. 

Snnsens. 
exuis. 
alba. 
Picea  pichta. 
Tazus  adpressa. 
Salisbnria  adiantifola. 


Hamilton  County. — ^An  experiment  in  tree-planting  is  cited  by  Dr. 
John  A.  Warder,  npon  the  authority  of  Ezra  Sherman,  of  the  White- 
water village  of  the  United  Society  at  Preston,  Ohio : 

The  seeds  of  locnsts  and  cedars  were  planted  in  1830.  In  three  years  the  locusts 
were  set  ont  in  a  groTe  of  15  acres,  at  12  feet  distance  from  each  other.  An  avenne 
was  planted  along  a  pnblio  highway  for  200  rods  in  extent.  Mr.  Sherman  considers 
that  the  stakes,  poles,  and  pasture  of  this  grove  have  been  worth  as  much  as  it  would 
have  yielded  if  tree  of  trees.  (1) 

In  1870  two-thirds  of  the  trees  along  the  road  were  ont  down.  These  180  trees  made 
1,5C0  posts,  worth  35  cents  each,  or  $525— that  is,  from  $8  to  |9  i>er  tree.  The  stakes 
and  top- wood  were  worth  something  besides.  Some  of  the  trees  in  the  grove  are  con- 
sidered worth  $10  apiece,  and  the  15  acres  thns  stocked  are  expected  to  fnmish  fence- 
posts  for  the  whole  iSArm  of  lt500  acres  for  aU  time.  The  cedars,  though  of  much  slower 
growth,  are  highly  valued.  They  will  make  8  posts,  against  30  of  the  locust  trees  *  *  * 
After  the  first  two  years  the  borers  were  not  troublesome. — {Traneao.  of  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agrteulture,  1873,  p.  263.) 

Holmes  Countt. — When  this  county  was  first  settled,  perhaps  no  part  of  Ohio  pro- 
duced a  greater  variety  and  superior  quality  of  timber  than  was  found  growing  among 
our  hills.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  growing  on  the  hiUsides  and  ridge-lands  poplar 
trees  100  feet  in  height,  and  without  a  Qmb  for  60  to  80  feet,  carrying  their  thickness 
over  three-fourths  of  tneir  length.  The  principal  varieties  of  timber  are  oak,  poplar, 
sugar-maple,  walnut,  chestnut,  beech,  hickory,  hackberry,  pawpaw,  dogwood,  and  iron- 
wood.— (6.  F.  Newton  in  **  Essay  on  Holmes  County."  Ohio  Agricultural  Report,  1873, 
p.  220.) 

This  writer  notices  that  since  the  clearing  away  of  the  forest  there  is 
a  marked  difference  in  the  climate.  The  old-fashioned  Indian  summers 
have  nearly  disappeared,  giving  place  to  cold  falls  and  early  winters. 
He  asserts  that  the  winters  are  now  a  month  to  six  weeks  longer  than 
they  were  thirty  years  before,  and  that  the  cold  winds  now  come  from 
the  southwest. 

In  the  session  of  1873  efforts  were  made  to  secnre  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature in  Ohio  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees,  and  a  committee  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  prepared  a  bill  that  was  approved  by 
many  members  ^  but  it  was  found  that  the  constitution  forbade  the 
exemption  of  pnvate  property  fix>m  taxation  under  anv  pretext,  and  this 
circumstance  hindered  the  enactment  of  the  proposea  law.^  * 

1  jyaneactione  of  Ohio  State  Hort.  Soo.,  1874,  p.  5a 
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LoBAiN  County. — As  to  relative  abaDdance  and  importance  the  for- 
ests around  Oberlin  are  about  as  follows : 

1.  The  oak  genus  stands  at  the  head ;  Quercus  alba  being  most  com- 
mon. 

2.  Beech  everywhere. 

3.  The  hickories,  led  by  Carya  alba. 

4.  The  maples.  Acer  dasycarpum  being  most  abundant,  and  A.  sac- 
charinum  most  valuable. 

5.  Elms.     Ulmu8  Americana.    The  U.  rubra  rare. 

6.  Ashes,  white  and  black,  and  the  basswood. 

7.  Liriodendron — a  grand  tree. 

Other  valuable  trees  are  not  very  abundant.  The  Platanus  occiden- 
talis  is  common  along  streams  and  sandy  places.  The  Juglans  nif/ra 
and  8.  cinerea  occur  in  some  localities.  The  Nyssa  multiflora  occurs,  as 
also  the  Prunus  serotina^  the  black  cherry,  and  the  Fopulus^  especially  the 
tremulmdea^  which  is  common  in  swamps.  The  chestnut  is  scattered 
thinly  over  the  county,  more  abundant  on  lake  ridges,  and  about  like 
the  white  wood  {Idriodendrofi)  in  quantity.  The  buckeye  is  found  near 
streams,  and .  some  conifers  {Abies^  Pinua^  and  Juniperua)^  only  a  light 
sprinkling,  along  a  few  streams.  Oottonwood  grows  occasionally,  both 
wild  and  cultivated. 

For  shade-trees  nothing  surpasses  the  white  elm,  but  the  maples  are 
more  commonly  set,  especially  the  soft  maple,  and  nowhere  can  finer 
specimens  of  these  trees  be  seen  than  along  the  lake  ridges  in  this 
county.  The  second  growth  comprises  the  same  species  and  about  the 
same  abundance  as  the  first.  A  few  cedars  spring  up  in  place  of  decid- 
uous trees.  The  soft  maple  grows  rapidly  on  cleared  lands,  but  in  time 
it  is  reduced  to  its  normal  proportion. 

The  drainage  is  much  more  rapid  since  clearing — the  streams  now 
swollen  and  now  dry — ^but  no  further  changes  noticed  from  clearing^. 
There  has  never  been  any  sweeping  destruction,  as  where  charcoal  is 
made  for  a  furnace.  The  use  of  coal  for  fuel  has  come  in  within  five  to 
ten  years,  and  is  now  as  common  as  wood.  Much  lumber  is  still  cut, 
and  will  be  as  long  as  pastures  (for  dairying)  are  more  profitable  than 
forests.  If  woodlands  were  exempt  from  taxation  the  scale  might  be 
turned. 

The  size  of  the  oak,  elm,  sycamore,  and  whitewood  logs  seen  in  our 
mill-yards  is  sometimes  remarkable,  those  four  and  five  feet  in  diameter 
being  not  rare,  and  oaks  of  six  feet  and  more  are  known.  A  sycamore 
in  Columbia  Township  is  33  feet  4  inches  round. — {Edtvin  8.  SteelCj 
Oberlin,  Ohio.) 

PoBTAGE  County. — ^<  In  Aurora,  Portage  County,  there  is  a  farm 
where  the  shell-bark  hickory  has  been  allowed  to  grow  in  an  old  plash- 
ing. After  twenty  years  these  trees  produced  a  profitable  crop  of  first- 
class  nuts;  and  the  larger  ones  were  cut  for  ax-helves  and  pick-handles. 
Old  settlers  of  Stark  County,  Ohio,  have  told  me  that  where,  in  1800,  there 
were  openings  covered  with  bushes  not  as  high  as  a  man's  head,  in  1850 
the  trees  were  few  of  them  less  than  50  feet  in  height — {Col,  Charles 
Whittlesey^  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

INDIANA. 

This  was  originally  for  the  most  part  a  forest  region,  the  prairies  and 
oak-openings  being  relatively  few  and  small.  The  surface  is  generally 
level  in  the  northern  part  and  more  uneven  and  hilly  in  the  south. 
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Forests  of  Southern  Indiana. 

In  an  essay  by  M.  B.  Kerr  npon  this  sabject,  the  writer,  after  remark- 
ing that  the  lands  now  in  the  tilled  billcountry  along  the  Ohio,  would 
yield  a  mach  greater  income  if  the  timber  had  never  been  cleared,  says:^ 

The  farmers  have  diBcovered  that  by  removing  the  nnderbniBh  and  trash  from  their 
'woodland,  and  sowing  grass-seed,  they  can  produce  as  good  pasture  as  opon  <fleared 
fields ;  and  no  farm  is  complete  withont  an  abundance  of  good,  well-shaded  pastnre.* 
*  *  *  Many  of  the  farmers  of  Dearborn  Connty  are  npw  saffering  great  inconven- 
ience from  want  of  timber;  some,  having  none  at  all,  are  compelled  to  bny  at  a  heavy 
outlay  for  building  and  fencing,  and  are  hauling  coal  many  miles  into  the  country  for 
fuel,  where  i  wenty-five  years  ago  a  hundred  cords  per  acre  were  burned  in  log  piles  to 
clear  the  gronnd.  The  poorest  lands  for  cultivation  are  generally  the  most  valuable 
timber  lands,  and  would  produce  the  best  woodland  pasture,  and  if  such  lands  had  not 
been  cleared  the  timber  preserved  on  them  would  have  been  worth  more  at  the  present 
time  than  all  that  has  ever  been  realized  offthem,  the  lands  in  their  present  state  included. 
This  is  about  the  average  condition  of  Southern  Indiana.  The  few  isolated  patches  of 
timber  now  remaining  on  the  farms  have  been  culled  of  the  best  trees  until  they  are  of 
but  little  value  except  for  fuel,  and  are  so  thin  that  they  afford  but  very  little  resistance 
to  storms,  and  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  being  blown  down  and  dying  of  wind- 
shahe. 

The  velocity  and  destructiveness  of  wind-storms  have  greatly  increased  since  the 
country  has  been  so  nearly  denuded  o£  its  forests.  In  1873  it  was  estimated  that  the 
corn  crop  in  many  counties  was  damaged  20  per  cent,  by  the  destructive  storms  of  July* 
and  in  tne  past  year  (1874)  the  damage  to  that  crop  was  considerable  in  man^  places, 
The  meadows,  grain,  and  orchards  suffer  greatly  irom  want  of  the  protection  once 
afforded  by  the  forests,  in  shielding  them  from  the  bleak  winds  of  winter  and  early 
spring.  And  it  is  an  undoubted  tact,  that  the  droughts  of  summer  are  more  frequent 
and  protracted.  Streams  that  on  the  average  afforded  mill-power  nine  months  in  the 
year,  when  the  country  was  first  settled,  do  not  now  afford  It  six  months  in  the  year ; 
that  is,  the  volume  of  water  in  the  creeks  seems  to  be  diminished  at  least  one-third. 
By  this  I  would  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  general  waterfall  had  diminished 
one-third,  although  our  snows  of  winter  and  rains  of  summer  are  less  frequent  than 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  their  irregularity  that  we  complain  of,  rather 
than  the  diminished  quantity.  The  cleared  fields,  openings,  and  well- washed  ravines, 
affording  no  obstruction  to  the  water,  it  pMSM  off  with  much  greater  velocity  than 
when  most  of  the  lands  about  the  sources  ot  the  streams  were  heavily  timbered ;  hence 
it  is  carried  more  rapidly  out  of  the  streams,  and  their  flow  is  less  regular.  Tne  radi- 
ations from  the  treeless  hills  and  plains  soon  bring  the  gronnd  to  a  parched  condi- 
tion ;  vegetation  is  checked,  pastures  are  dried  ud,  and  field  crops  are  cut  short. 

The  effects  upon  the  fruit  crops  are  evident.  In  the  first  settlement  of  the  country 
I>eachee  seldom  failed  to  produce  a  full  crop ;  now  they  seldom  do:  £Etilnre  is  a  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  same  causes  aiffect  the  apples ;  the  trees  are  lon^^r  in 
coming  to  the  bearing  st-ate,  the  yield  is  becoming  annually  smaller,  and  the  fruit  less 
perfect.  It  makes  but  little  difference  which  slope  of  the  gronnd  is  taken  to  plant 
orchard  or  vineyard,  unless  there  be  a  wind-break  of  forest.  A  bare  hill  gives  no  pro- 
tection ;  the  wind  pours  over  t(  as  water  passes  over  a  dam ;  but  if  the  hills  are  capped 
with  trees,  the  windy  cascade  is  resisted.  *  •  *  But  aside  from  theories,  within  the 
recollection  of  the  writer,  covering  a  period  of  about  forty  years,  in  this  part  of  Indi- 
ana and  through  all  Soutnem  Ohio  the  summer  droughts  have  become  much  severer 
aod  the  streams  visibly  smaller,  and  we  can  attribute  it  to  no  other  cause  than  destruc- 
tion of  forests  without  substituting  a  like  agency. 

In  a  report  on  the  flora  of  the  Wabash  Valley  below  the  mouth  af  White  Biver, 
prepared  by  Dr.  J.  Schenck  for  the  seventh  geological  report  of  Indiana,  measurements 
are  given  of  a  considerable  number  of  forest  trees  which,  although  now  exceptionally 
large,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  lemnant  of  a  growth  that  was  abundant  when  settle- 
ments began  from  fifty  to  seventy*five  years  ago.  The  wasteful  destruction  of  such 
trees  for  a  few  pounds  of  wild  honey,  or  for  the  crop  of  nuis  on  a  pecan  tree,  has  been 
frequent  in  former  times,  and  may  not  still  be  unknown. 

'  Indiana  Agriculiural  Report,  1874,  p.  281. 

^  This  practice  will  in  the  end  prove  ruinous  to  the  forests,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
where  permanence  is  deaiied.— (IL) 

32  F 
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MeasurrmeniB  of  single  trees  in  the  Ixnoer  Wabaeh  Valley, 


Xamei. 


Paoftn  iOarya  clivcefomiAi) ^ 

Black  oak  (Qjurcuacooantaxva.  tinetoHa) • 

Barr-oak  {QuereuM  macrocarpa) 

White  oak  ((hurew  <iXba) 

PersimmoD  {DiomruM  Virffifiicma) ^ 

Black  walnut  (Juglant  nigra) 

Money '\ooiMt  {OlidiUdiia  trioanthot) 

Catalpa  (Oatatpa  bignonoidit) 

Mnlberry  (Monu  rubra) 

Scarlet  oak  (Qiftretii  eoceinea) 

Samafras  {Sauactfiraa  offi/cmaie) 

Ba«8wood  (Tilia  Americana) 

Bald  cyprees  (Taxodium  diatichum) 

Red  maple  (Aeerrubrum) 

Sycamore  {FlatanuM  occidgntaUa) 

Tulip  trte  (Liriodendron  ttiUpf^a) 

White  ash  {Praadnus  Anurieana) 

Cottonwood  (PoptUtu  monUifera)   

Sweet  sam  (Liquidambar  styracijlua) 

Black  hickory  {Oarya  toiiMntoa) 

Sasrar  mAple  (Aoer  taccharinum) 

Water  oak  (Quereutpalugtrit)  

Beech  (Fagu*  /erfuginea) 
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Feet, 
175 
160 
165 
150 
115 
l.'>5 
129 
101 

6S 
181 

95. 
109 
146 
103 
176 
190 
M4 
170 
164 
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lie 

120 
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.  (Setfentk  Bepart  Geological  Survey  ef  IndAona^  p.  513.) 

The  Geological  Reports,  prepared  nnder  tbe  direction  of  Prof.  B.  T. 
Gox,  and  direct  correspondence,  afford  local  items  of  information  con- 
cerning the  timber  of  many  of  the  counties  of  this  State  which  are  worthy 
of  notice : 

Brown  County: 

This  county  possesses  a  large  amoant  of  valuable  timber.  The  poplar  and  waloat 
trees,  onoe  common  in  the  bottoms  and  on  the  loamy  bill-tops,  have  been  mostly  cat 
and  used,  bat  of  white  and  red  oaks  tbe  supply  is  abundant,  with  a  large  surplus  for 
expert.  A  large  amoant  of  staves  and  hoop-poles  are  marketed,  affording  a  precarioon 
snpporn  to  many.  TanAxvrk  is  a  large  source  of  revenue.  The  bark  of  the  '^  chestnut 
oak  "  is  found  to  he  of  superior  quality  for  tanning,  and  is  largely  sought  for  that 
purpose.  Leather  prepared  with  this  hark  has  taken  prizes  at  Eastern  fairs.  The 
i>ark  is  sold  on  the  trees  at  $1 ;  cut  and  piled  at  $3  to  $4,  and  brings  $10  per  cord  at  the 
railroad  station  in  Columbus.  Annual  product,  20,000  cords.  This  species  of  oak  grows 
only  on  the  rich  brown  loam  of  the  highest  hills,  does  not  survive  in  the  valleys,  and 
with  the  present  wasteful  consumption  will  soon  cease  to  exist. — {Siasih  AwMMi  Report 
of  Geological  Survey ^  1874,  p.  105.) 

Clay  County: 

On  the  upland  the  principal  growth  of  timber  is  whit«,  red,  and  black  oaks,  smooth, 
shell-bark,  and  mocker  hickory,  some  ash,  sngai^tree,  apd  beech ;  on  the  bottoms,  white, 
Avater,  and  burr  oaks,  gray  ash,  shell-bark  hickory,  red- bud,  sassafras,  dogwood,  and 
pawpaw ;  along  the  streams,  sycamore  and  Cottonwood,  and  on  the  higher  banks  large 
black  walnnt«,  three  to  five  fi»et  in  diilmeter,  and  large  burr  oaks.  There  are  at  leant 
five  saw-mills  on  Eel  River,  in  this  county,  catting  walnut  lumber.^Firat  Beporty 
1869,  p.  a'>.) 

Franklin  County  : 

This  county  was  originally  covered  with  a  magnificent  forest,  comprising  most 
of  the  hard-timber  trees  common  to  the  latitude.  A  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
lands  have  been  cleared  and  are  now  under  cultivation,  and  in  the  remaining  half  a 
large  amount  of  the  best  timber  has  been  sawed  into  lumber  or  made  into  staves,  so 
that  good  limber  in  the  county  is  comparativfly  scarce,  and  is  becoming  more  so  every 
day.    The  principal  timber  trees  are : 
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White  oak  (Quercus  alba).  This  is,  and  always  was,  the  most  abuDdant  tree  io  the 
county. 

Barr-oak  (Q.  macro^ftrpa),  Fonod  in  varioas  parts,  but  nowhere  abundant. 

Chestnut  oak  (Q.  oaatanea).  Two  miles  north  of  Brookville,  npon  a  poor  point,  there 
is  a  grove  of  about  thirty  trees ;  these  are  all  I  have  ever  seen  in  Southeastern  Indiana. 

B^  oak  (Q.  rubra).  Very  common ;  black  oak  (Q.  iinctoria),  common  upon  the  hills. 

Beech  (Fagus  femtginM),  The  red  and  white  beech  the  most  numerous  of  all  trees  ex- 
ce|)t  white  oak. 

The  following  trees  also  named :  The  shell-barks^thiok  shell-bark  andpignut  hickories, 
coaimoo ;  white  ash,  very  common,  valuable ;  blue  ash,  rather  abundant  and  the  most 
valuable  of  all  ash  timber;  hoop-:jsh  {Celtis  Mississippienvis)  and  hackberry  (C  ocd- 
denlalU),  quite  common — the  latter  the  most  numerous;  sycamore,  plentiful  along 
streams;  butternut,  quite  common;  tulip  poplar,  once  very  abundant,  now  becoming 
scarce ;  black  walnut,  formerly  abundant,  now  becoming  scarce ;  sugar,  white,  and  red 
maples,  common ;  wild  cherry  (  C«ra«tt«  Virginiana)^  not  abundant ;  sweet  gum,  commou 
in  the  southern  part,  occasionally  in  the  northern  part;  cotton  wood  {Populus  an§ulata)<, 
quite  common  along  the  streams;  basswood,  very  common;  buckeye,  abundant;  cof- 
feenut,  not  very  abundant;  honey-locust,  gum,  red  elm,  white  elm,  mulberry,  common ; 
red  cedar,  a  few  small  groves.  There  are  besMes  some  other  kinds,  but  they  are  seldom 
used  for  building  or  mechanical  purposes,  and  are  therefore  not  named. — {F%r8t  Report, 
1869,  p.  195.) 

Gibson  County  : 

The  finest  growth  of  white  oak  and  poplar  timber  that  I  have  ever  seen  is  found  in 
a  belt  lying  one  to  three  miles  north  of  Patoka.  Trees  5  feet  in  diameter,  with  per- 
fect trunks  50  or  more  feet  high,  were  common,  while  monsters  of  much  larger  growth 
are  not  unusual.  A  giant  hickory,  northwest  of  CenterviUe,  on  section  8,  T.  15,  B.  9 
W.,  was  measured  and  found  to  be  over  5  feet  in  diameter  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  truok  was  of  great  uniformity,  maintaining  that  size  to  a  height  of  sixty 
f«et,  without  limbs,  and  for  size,  challenges  its  kind  throughout  the  world.  Choice 
nnculled  white  oaks  are  abundant  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  county.— (2%ini  and 
Fourth  Beport;  1871-72,  p.  286.) 

Huntington  County: 

This  oonnty  was  originally  covered  with  a  fine  forest,  but  clearing  the  land  for  farm- 
ing purposes  and  the  conversion  of  trees  into  lumber  have  greatly  reduced  its  area  and 
strifiped  it  of  many  of  its  finest  representatives.  Among  the  principal  forest  trees  are 
white  oak,  poplar,  black  waluut,  beech,  ash,  sngar-maple,  burr-oak,  red  oak,  elm,  and 
some  Cottonwood  on  wet  land.  On  the  road  to  Silverville,  3^  miles  northwest  of  Hun- 
tington, I  measured  a  white-oak  tree  that  proved  to  be  20  feet  3  inches  in  diameter 
[probably  circumference]  4  feet  from  the  ground. — {Seventh  Beport,  1875,  p.  131.) 

Jackson  County: 

Was  formerly  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  forest  trees,  such  as  are  usually  found 
in  this  latitude.  On  the  river-bottoms  and  champaign  terraces  the  principal  trees  are 
I)op1ar,  black  walnut,  white  oak,  overcup  oak,  black  oak,  water-oak,  beech,  sugar- 
niaple,  water-maple,  ash,  hickory,  elm,  and  sycamore.  On  the  knobs  and  high  table- 
lands, chestnut-oak,  white  oak,  red  oak,  chestnut,  sweet  gam,  hickory,  poplar,  black 
walnut,  beech,  and  sugar-maple,  the  latter  mostly  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the  ravines. 
There  are  18  saw-mills  cutting  lumber,  barrel-heads,  and  staves  ;  oue  cutting  4,000  to 
6,000  feet  of  poplar ;  another  as  much  of  beech,  gum,  and  oak,  &c. ;  others  run  on 
walnut,  oak,  &c, ;  and  one  cuts  plow-handles,  plow-beams,  hoe-handles,  wagon-felloes, 
chair  stuff,  &c.  Wagon  and  ^buggy  spokes,  grain-cradles,  suaths,  &c.,  are  made,  and 
spokes  are  shipped  to  China.  *  The  hickory  is  sent  to  Ilartford,  Boston,  and  New  York. 
There  still  remain  some  noble  forest  trees.  On  section  15,  township  4,  range  5,  four 
poplar  trees  were  measured  that  stood  near  together,  the  largest  38  feet  around  at  3 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  120  feet  high  and  65  feet  to  the  first  limb.  The  others 
were  18^,  18,  and  17  feet  around  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  On  the  same  farm  a  red 
elm  measnred  18  feet  around  and  a  poplar  21^  feet  On  Chestnut  Bidge,  a  chestnut- 
stump  was  9  feet  3  inches  across.  The  knobs  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county  are 
particularly  noted  for  supporting  fine  forests  of  chestnut-oak.  These  trees  flourish 
npon  the  most  nigged  sides  of  the  ridges,  and  furnish  tbe  numerous  tanneries  of  the  dis- 
trict with  thrir  supply  of  bark.  In  the  Carr  settlement,  on  Pea  Bidge,  there  are  a 
number  of  large  poplar,  oak,  and  black-walnut  trees,  standing  as  witnesses  of  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  point.  On  the  Hon.  George  W.  Carr's  farm,  I  saw  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  the  limb  of  a  dogwood  tree,  which  was  bent  to  the  ground,  and  had 
taken  root,  and  was  growing  vigorously.  The  parent  tree  is  8  inches  in  diameter  and 
the  Banyan-like  limb  2  inches.  This  is  the  mora  romarkable,  sinee  it  is  difficult  to 
transplant  the  dog- wood  and  have  it  grow  under  the  most  favorable  treatment.— (^ix(A 
Report,  1874,  p.  69.) 
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Jasper  County: 

A  Darrow  strip  of  deep,  rich,  aJlnvial  soil,  from  one  to  two  miles  in  width,  along  tho 
southern  margin  of  the  Kankakee,  in  well  timbered  and  highly  productive.  Groves 
and  skirts  of  timber  are  found  along  the  water-courses,  which-  have  been  fonod  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand  for  all  purposes.  Much  attention  is  given  to  growing 
hedges,  and  soon  the  large  farms  will  be  inclosed  by  live  fences  of  Osage  orange,  which, 
1  am  informed,  succeeds  well. — {Third  and  Fourth  tteporU,  1871-^2,  p.  2^.) 

Jefferson  County: 

During  the  summer  of  1873,  in  the  prosecntion  of  some  botanical  work  in  Sootbem 
Indiana,  the  writer  was  led  to  observe  the  size  and  character  of  the  forest  trees.  Over 
a  thousand  trees  were  measured  in  this  county  ^the  measure  of  the  diameter  being 
taken  at  3  feet  above  the  ground),  with  the  following  results : 


Trees. 


« 

s 

► 

FL 

Beech  (^a<m« /frru^nM) 400  3  8  65 

Ked  oak  (Qu«mMru&ra) , 150  3  8  Ol» 

White  oak  (QiMmtf  a{6a) 150  3  9  69 

Talip'tree  (JKriod«n<fron  fuJ<p</tera) IM)  3  6  87 

8agar-maple  (Amt  MMoAarinum) 100  S  6  70 

Bed  maple  (Aeerrubrum) 75  9  6  70 

Svcamore  (PIotonM  ocoidenealw) 75  4  9  83 

White  elm  (I7imttf  J.i7Mrtea9ia) 75  3  4  70 

Backeye  (Ji^MuZtw  ^tofrra) 50  9  9  68 

Yellow  backeye  {.Mtculut  ftwoa) 

The  largest  tree  in  the  f  ounty  {Plata%u9  ocddenialia)  measured  at  the  base  13  feet  6 
inches.  »>me  10  feet  up,  the  diameter  was  8  feet  4  inches,  and  ^  feet  from  the  ground 
it  was  6  feet.  Its  top  had  been  broken  oft  by  storms.  The  beech  and  tnlip  tree  attain 
a  size  at  times  that  have  not  been  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  laiter 
are  8  and  10  feet  in  diameter.  Of  the  former,  5  feet  is  not  an  unusual  measare,  and 
two  have  been  seen  over  6  feet.  The  beech  is  a  very  abundant  tree  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  constituting  at  least  70  per  cent. ;  but  farther  north  the  oak  comes  into  promi- 
nent notice  in  their  numerous  species,  forming  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Far* 
ther-  north  the  different  genera  become  more  evenly  distributed.  From  a  thorough 
observation  of  the  forest  trees  of  the  county,  the  following  percentages  may  be 
given : 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 
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Hickory  {Carva  alba) 5 

Sycamore  (PlatontM  ooddentaUM) 3 

Buckeye  {.^wmIm  glabra)            \  « 

Yellow  buckeye  {.^aeuXw  flava)  ) * 

White  elm  {Ulmu9  Americana) 3 

Other  species 10 

100 


Beech  (Fagus  ferruginea) 

Oaks  (Querct»«) 

Tu I ip-tree  ( Liriodendron  tuUp{fera) . . . 
Red  maple  (Acer  rubrum)         ? 

Sugar  maple  (A.  eaccharinwn)  s 

White  ash  (Fraximtu  Arnericana'^  > 
Blue  ash  (Frnximus  quadrangulaia)  >  " 
Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra) 

In  this  calculation  many  of  the  less  prominent  trees  w%re  omitted.-^ C  B.  Bamm, 
Madison,  Ind.) 

Jennings  County: 

Was  formerly  covered  with  a  very  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  timbered  lands  of 
this  county  may  be  classed  under  two  heads :  First,  the  flats,  which  were  originally 
eovered  with  large,  tall  timber :  White  oak,  beech,  gum,  soft-maple,  bnrr-oak,  hickory, 
and  some  other  varieties,  with  a  thick  nndergrowtb  in  many  sections,  interwoven  with 
native  grape-vines.  The  undergrowth  is  the  thickest  on  the  wet  flats,  where  the  beech 
was  almost  entirely  killed  by  the  heavy  frost  of  May  8,  1833.  In  some  sections  the 
tops  of  the  white-oak  timber  were  killed.  The  frost  of  that  spring  wa«i  late  and  severe, 
killing  all  the  fruit  in  this  section  of  the  State,  except  a  few  late  varieties  of  apples. 
Second,  the  rolling  land,  where  the  timber  is  white  oak,  black  oak,  beech,  sugar, 
linden,  ash.  black  walnut,  white  walnut,  cherry,  poplar,  with  an  undergrowth  on  rich 
bottoms  of  pawpaw,  and  an  occasional  large  sassafrae.  On  the  land  of  Joseph  Hole, 
esq.,  bordering  the  ooath  Fork,  were  twe  sassafras  trees,  the  first  measnring  4  feet  la 
diameter,  at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  the  other  something  less.  These  trees  stood  near 
each  other.    The  first  was  cut  for  saw-stocks  and  shingles ;  the  top  of  tlie  last  cut,  40 
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feet  from  (be  stump,  measiired  3  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  bottom  lands,  along  the 
streams,  sycamore,  backberry,  elm,  and  buckeye  flourish.  These  forests  have,  as  a 
general  thing,  been  stripped  of  the  beet  timber.  The  white  oak  has  been  extensively 
cut  for  staves,  the  upper  parts  of  the  trees  being  left  to  decay  upon  the  gronnd.  In 
some  sections  the  native  forests  remain  untouched,  and  from  these  we  can  form  some 
conception  of  their  vigorous  growth. — {Seventh  Annual  Report  Qeologioal  Survey,  1875;  p. 
177.) 

Orange  County  : 

The  varieties  of  timber  found  in  the  county  being  determined  by  the  soils,  may  be 
divided  into  districts  corresponding  to  the  geological  group  into  which  the  rocks  are 
divided,  each  being  characterized  by  some  peculiarity  either  of  growth  or  species,  yet 
having  many  trees  in  common  that  seem  to  be  adapted  to  all  the  kinds  of  soil.  In  the 
region  underlaid  by  the  Saint  Louis  limestones,  formerly  there  was  a  heavy  growth  of 
that  monarch  of  our  forests,  the  yellow  poplar  {Liriodeitdran  tuHpifera),  Next  in  sixe,  and 
exceeding  it  in  commercial  value,  comes  the  black  walnut.  Before  these  two  trees  had 
been  so  much  cut  away,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  logs  of  the  former  that  measured 
5  feet,  and  of  the  latter  4  feet  in  diameter.  The  following  are  common  and  of  good 
size :  White  walnut,  sugar  and  red  maples,  buckeye,  hackberry,  red  and  white  elms, 
shell-bark  hickory,  mocker  nut,  thick  shell-bark  hickory,  pig-nut,  whit«,  red  Jack, 
burr,  black,  and  chinquapin  oaks,  white  ash,  and  wild  cherry  {Pnmue  9eroHna).  Along 
the  streams  are  a  few  sycamores  and  water-beech  (Carpintui  Americana),  The  under- 
growth is  lemarkable  for  its  size,  so  that  the  woods  present  a  very  open  appearance, 
even  in  the  wildest  places.  This  growth  is  made  up  of  the  dog- wood,  red  buds,  crab- 
apple,  and  sassafras.  The  shrubs  are  spice-bush  {lAndera  ben»oin),  wahoo  {Xuonymoua 
airopurpureiu)  and  pawpaw  (Aeimina  triloba).  In  the  cherty  and  more  rocky  parts  there 
is  an  increase  of  small  timber  and  shrubs,  and  the  undergrowth  is  very  dense.  Here 
we  find  the  wild  Ptfrue  Americana,  Crategue  ooedneaf  C,  tonteiUoea,  Viburnum  pruntfoliumt 
and  Corylua  Americana, 

The  timber  found  growing  in  the  Chester  sands  includes  yellow  poplar,  black  and 
whit«  walnut,  the  oaks,  hickories,  cherry,  and  ash  of  those  enumerated  above,  and  in 
addition  beech  and  American  aspens.  On  the  high  ridges  are  fine  specimens  of  chest- 
nut, and  in  the  open  ground  persimmon.  In  this  region  the  growth  is  vigorous,  and 
the  yellow  poplars  are  very  common.  The  warm  sands  seem  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  this  tree,  and  dealers  claim  that  the  lumber  made  from  it  is  superior  to  that 
from  timber  grown  in  the  bottoms.  The  black  oak,  in  bodies,  is  confined  to  the  con- 
glomerate for  I  nation,  where  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  shows  its  influence  especially  on 
the  young  hickories ;  yet  even  here  the  yellow  poplars  and  white  oaks  grow  to  be 
giants,  but  not  in  so  great  numbers  as  in  more  favorable  localities.  In  the  lacustral 
clays  we  saw  a  few  sptscimens  of  sweet  gum.  The  beech  is  very  peculiarly  adapted  to 
these  heavy  soils.  In  Stamper's  Creek  Township  we  saw  whole  groves  in  which  the 
yellow  poplar  never  grows.  Among  the  rare  treeik  we  heard  of  a  single  onoumber  tree. 
\Magn«Aia  ocicsiijiata),  and  saw  a  few  winged  elms  {Ulmue  alata). — Semntk  JUport, 
lti75,  p,  237. 

Owen  County  : 

Mention  has  been  made  of  choice  forests  in  diflferent  parts.  These  comprise  all  the 
best  varieties  found  in  the  State.  The  growth  is  exceptional.  Specimens  of  oak  were 
measured  at  several  stations,  4,  5,  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  with  trunks  straight  as  an 
arrow,  without  limbs  or  fault,  50  to  80  feet  long.  Some  poplar  trees  are  stiU  larger; 
all  of  perfect  growth,  without  shake  or  knot.  Such  timber  is  valuable,  and  should  be 
used  only  by  skillful  workmen  for  mechanical  objeots.— (/Seiwiiti^  Report  Geological  Sur- 
vey, 1875.  p.  358). 

Farke  Countt  embraces  in  its  forests  nearly  all  the  desirable  timber  trees  of  the 
State.  Its  flora  embraces  the  varieties  of  the  prairie  as  well  as  of  the  woodlands. 
The  poplars,  oak,  walnut,  arh,  cherry,  sycamore,  hickory,  maple,  beech,  and  elm,  are 
founa  in  their  several  varieties  for  this  latitude,  and  in  some  portions  of  the  county 
attain  a  heighf^  symmetry,  and  diameter  unsurpassed  in  the  State.  Florida  Township : 
The  white  and  burr  oak,  and  the  poplar,  are  the  leading  timbers  of  this  township. 
The  walnut  is  found  where  the  lumberman  has  not  been.  The  canal  on  the  west,  the 
railroad  on  ih^  east,  and  the  prairie  demand  from  Illinois  have  depleted  the  timbers  in 
this  section  of  the  county ;  other  towns  specified  but  not  differing  materially  in  de- 
tails. In  Jackson  Township  a  white  oak  at  2^  feet  above  the  ground,  was  16  feet  10 
inches  around,  and  another  18  feet.— (Tliird  and  Fourth  Reports,  1871-^72,  p.  379.) 

Perry  County  : 

The  large  forest  trees  that  were  within  easy  reach  of  the  river  have  mostly  been  cut 
down  and  converted  into  lumber,  but  in  the  interior,  and  especially  in  the  northern 
part,  there  are  tracts  of  land  with  scarcely  a  tree  destroyed.  The  trees  are  very  large 
and  fine,  and  are  of  every  variety  found  in  this  latitude ;  those  most  numerous  and 
suitable  for  lumber  are  poplar,  black  walnut,  white  walnut,  ash,  oak,  cherry,  beech. 
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and  sjcamoro.  In  addition  to  those  roost  nsefnl  for  lumber,  tbere  are  large  hickories, 
elm,  backberry,  Baaeafrae,  persimmon,  and  occasionally  buclieye  trees. — (Third  and 
Fourth  lifporU,  1871-72,  p.  141.) 

Posey  County  : 

This  connty  averages  from  350  to  450  feet  above  tide.  It  is  undulating,  except  oq 
the  Wabash  Lmttoms,  and  some  smaller  river-bottoms.  The  soil  of  these  is  a  sandy 
loam,  but  on  the  uplands  more  clayey,  with  marl  in  places,  of  the  Quaternary  ag«. 
Prevailing  timber,  tulip,  beech,  sugar-tree  [maple],  hickory,  white  and  black  oak, 
black  and  white  walnnt,  elm,  d:c.  In  several  cases,  a  second  growth  when  allowed, 
to  come  up,  has  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  black-jack  oak.  In  auoher  case 
it  was  nearly  all  tulip-tree.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  tbe  springs  have  very  much 
dried  up,  and  the  sui face- water  runs  off  much  more  rapidly,  so  that  we  suffer  from 
drought  in  various  ways  more  than  formerly.  The  wind,  too,  has  a  greater  sweep, 
and  hurricanes  have  been  more  frequent,  with  consequent  injury  to  grain  as  well 
as  to  the  timber  yet  left.  The  rise  in  the  rivers  is  also  much  more  rapid  than 
formerly.  Few  experiments  in  forest  planting  have  been  tried.  Some  farmers 
have  carefully  culled  their  rail-timber  and  fire-wood  where  the  trees  were  thickest, 
and  have  thus  made  a  forty-acre  lot  serve  a  good  sized  farm.  Thomas  Say,  the  nam- 
ralist,  who  accompanied  Major  Long  in  his  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  brought 
home  and  planted  the  KoBlruieria  (one  of  the  SapindacecB  of  botanists),  which  naa 
since  been  extensively  cultivated  as  a  shade-tree  with  great  success.  Osage  hedges 
are  quite  abundant  through  the  county,  and  are  found  to  be  a  great  protection 
against  tbe  wind,  as  well  for  orchards  as  for  fields.  Some  timber  in  this  county  has 
been  destroyed  by  hurricanes,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  our  hickory  we  find  injured 
by  the  borer. — (Prof.  Richard  Owen,  New  Harmony,  Ind.) 

Ripley  County  had  originally  a  very  heavy  growth  of  timber.  In  sections  of  the 
northern  part  the  growth  is  almost  exclusively  white  oak ;  in  other  sections  exclu- 
sively larch,  while  in  other  localities  the  two  are  combined  and  interspersed  with  other 
varieties.  The  forests  on  the  *'  fiats  "  are  remarkable  for  the  abundauce  and  size  of 
the  trees,  and  the  occasional  thick  undergrowth  woven  together  with  grape-vines, 
which  add  much  to  the  density  of  the  woods.  The  cutting  of  white  oak  for  staves  has 
deprived  these  forests  of  their  best  timber,  yet  some  groves  of  wood  which  have  been 
preserved  bear  testimony  to  large  and  abundant  growth  of  the  primitive  forests.  The 
timber  on  the  rolling  land  and  along  the  streams  is  poplar,  black  and  white  walnut, 
white  oak,  black  oak,  water-oak,  gum,  hackberry,  ash,  water-maple,  elm,  sycamore,  &.c. 
*  *  *  There  are  at  present  twenty  saw-miUs  in  the  county.  The  approximate 
amount  of  lumber  cut  the  past  year  is  2,000,000  feet.  It  was  estimated  that  5,000,000 
were  cut  in  1873. — (Seventh  Report  Geological  Survey,  1875,  p.  201.) 

Scott  County  : 

In  former  davs  this  county  was  heavily  timbered,  and  various  sections  afforded  all 
the  varieties  oi  merchantable  lumber.  The  principal  use  made  of  timber  at  this  time 
is  to  cut  it  up  Into  cooper-stock.  Quite  a  number  of  mills  are  engaged  in  cutting 
staves  for  'Hight-work" — coal-oil  barrels  and  pork-barrels,  and  for  *' slack-work'' — 
cement  and  fionr  batrels.  One  mill  is  mentioned  as  cutting  700,000  slack-barrel 
staves,  using  sugar-maple,  beech,  oaks,  &e.  Another  cuts  500,000  white-oak  staves  for 
oil  and  pork  barrels,  and  pays  |18  per  M  for  sound  staves.  Another  cuts  700,000  to 
800,000  staves,  and  makes  40,000  to  50,000  barrels.— (5ur<^  Report,  1874,  p.  132.) 

Yanderburgh  County: 

The  forests  of  this  county  *  •  *  afford  one  of  the  great  sources  of  income.  Orna- 
mental woods,  as  walnut,  oak,  maple,  beech,  ash,  &.c.,  are  common,  and  several  of  the 
most  prosperous  manufacturing  establisments  are  engaged  in  converting  this  home- 
material  into  useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  Other  kinds  of  timber  are  used  for 
building  purposes,  the  manufacture  of  wagons,  carriages,  plows,  implements,  and  ma- 
chines. The  sales,  direct  and  indirect,  credited  to  the  forests,  amount  annually  to  over 
14,000,000.— (iSerentA  Report,  1875,  p.  295.) 

Vermillion  County  : 

At  the  first  settlement  of  tbe  oonntry  the  bottoms  were  heavily  timbered,  but  a 
large  part  of  tbe  terrace  was  so-called  prairie,  being  entirtsly  clear  of  trees.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  was  the  result  of  ancient  clearing  by  the  Aztecs  or  Mound 
Builders,  whose  mounds  are  quite  numerous  in  this  region,  and  that  during  the  period 
when  the  Indians  occupied  the  country,  their  annual  fires  prevented  the  growing  up 
of  the  clearings.  *  *  *  The  elopes  of  these  bluffs  are  generally  too  stee^  for  conve- 
nient cnltivati^m,  and  are,  through  nearly  their  whole  extent,  still  heavily  covered 
with  timber,  principally  consisting  of  oaks,  hickories,  and  walnnts,  though  beech  be- 
gins to  take  a  prominent  place  as  we  approach  the  southern  end  of  the  connty.  In  many 
of  the  ravines,  and  along  the  foot  of  bluffis,  there  are  large  groves  of  sugar-maple,  from 
which  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  and  molasses  ore  annually  drawn.    Near  the 
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principal  ptream  this  timbered  region  extends  westward  to  the  State  line;  but  In  both 
the  nonbem  and  middle  portions  of  the  length  of  the  county,  considerable  portiouH  of 
its  territory  form  parts  of  the  Grand  Prairie,  which  stretches,  with  few  breaks,  north- 
ward to  the  Illinois  Biver  and  westward  nearly  to  the  Miasissippi.— ( Firai  BeporU  I8()9, 
p.  139.) 

Vigo  County  contains  the  osnal  variety  of  trees  found  in  this  latitude.  Many  of 
the  large  black  walnnt  and  poplar  trees  have  been  converted  into  lumber,  and  vast 
tracts  of  timber-lands  are  annually  cleared  for  cultivation,  but  a  noble  forest  yet  re- 
mains on  portions  of  the  uplands.— (^ir«t  Beporij  p.  114.) 

Washtnoton  County: 

Our  most  valuable  timber  is  the  poplar,  of  which  about  80  per  cent,  has  been  used. 
Next  in  value  is  black  walnut,  usea  for  furniture,  of  which  about  85  per  cent,  has  been 
disposed  of.  Of  the  oaks,  about  70  per  oent.  has  been  need ;  and  next,  the  hickory,  of 
which  half  remains.  Of  the  white  and  gray  ash,  80  per  cent,  has  been  used,  as  has 
been  nearly  all  the  wild  cherry.  Of  the  sugar-maple,  four-filths  has  been  cut  off,  for 
lumber  and  cord- wood. — {Lewia  J,  BeynuM,  Salem,  Washington  County,  Indiana.) 

White  County: 

Sufficient  for  past  and  present  wants  has  been  obtained  in  the  oak-openings  and 
along  the  streams.  East  of  Monticello,  I  am  informed,  timber  is  abundant,  and  of 
exoeUent  quality.— (JAM  and  F(mr1k  Rej^rU,  1871-72,  p.  302.) 

ILLINOIS. 

According  to  a  list  prepared  some  years  sincd  by  Dr.  George  Yasey 
(now  botanist  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture),  tbe  number  of  species 
of  native  forest-trees  growing  throughout  this  State  is  61 ;  the  number 
peculiar  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  6,  and  the  number  peculiar 
to  the  southern  part  is  14,  making  the  total  number  of  native  species  81.^ 
To  this  number  there  have  since  been  added  as  peculiar  to  Southern 
Illinois. 


^  I.— Occurring  TnouoHour  the  Statb. 


Liriodendron  tulipifera  ( Yellow  Poplar), 
Attimina  triloba  (rawpaw). 
Tilia  Americana  (Baaswood), 
'.AsenluH  glabra  {Buckeye). 
Acer  saccharin  nm  {Sugar  MapU), 
dasycarpnm  {SUoer-lea/ Maple), 
rubrum  {Bed  Maple), 
Nef^ndo  aceroides  {Box- Elder), 
Cercis  Canadensih  {Bed  Bud), 
Gymnocladus  Canadensis  {Kentucky  Coffeo' 

tree), 
Gleditschia  tricanthos  {Honey  Loeuet), 
Prunus  Americana  (  Wild  Plum). 

serotina  ( Wild  Black  Cherry), 
Crat»gns  coccinea  {Scarlei  Thorn), 

tomentosa  {Long-pointed  Thorn), 

crus-galli  {Long-epurred  Thorn). 
Pyrus  ooronaria  {^WUd  Crab  Apple), 
Corn  us  florida  {FUnvering  Dogwood), 
Nyasa  multiflora  {Black  Gum), 
Viburnum  lentago  {Shem  Berry), 
Diospyros  Virginiana  (Pereimman), 
Fraxinus  Americana  {White  Ash), 

pnbeeceus  {Bed  Aeh), 

yiridis  {Green  Ash). 

eambuoifolia  {Black  Aeh). 

quadrangulata  {Blue  Aeh), 
Sassafras  officinale  (SaMq/ra«). 
Ulmus  fiilva  {Red  or  Slippery  Sim). 

Americana  (  White  Elm), 
Celtis  occidenralis  {Hackberry), 
Morns  rubra  {Bed  Mulberry), 


Platanns  oocidentalis  {Sycamore), 
Juglans  oinerea  (Butternut), 

nigra  {Black  Walnut), 
Carya  oliv»forml8  {Pecan), 

alba  {Shell-bark  Hickory), 
sulcata  {Bibbed  Hickory). 
tomentosa  {Mockemut). 
porcina  {Ptgnut). 
amara  {Bittemut), 
Qaerous  alba  ( WlUte  Oak). 

obtneiloba  {Poet'Oak). 
maorocarpa  {Burr  Oak). 
bicolor  {Swamp  White  Oak). 
castanea  ( ChAtnut  Oak), 
imbricaria  (Shingle  Odk). 
nigra  {Black-Jads), 
coccinea  {Scarlet  Oak), 
rubra  {Red  Oak;  Black  Oak). 
palustritt  {Pin-Oak), 
FagUB  ferroginea  {Beech). 
Ostrya  Virginica  {Hop-Hornbean), 
Carpinus  Americana  {Iron- Wood;    Blue 

Beech), 
Betnla  nigra  (River  Birch), 
Salix  nigra  {Black  Willow). 
Populus  tremuloides  {Aepen). 

grandidentata  {Large-toothed 

pen), 
monilifera  {Cottonwood), 
PinuH  Btrobus  ( White  Pine). 
Thuja  occidontalis  {Arbor  FUa), 
Juniperus  Virginiana  {Red  Cedar), 
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The  following  native  trees  prove  hardy  in  Central  IllinoiB :  American 
aspen,  box-elder  (adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  soils,  ornamental  as  a 
shade  tree,  and  thrifty  almost  everywhere);  black  and  white  ash  (of 
varied  capacity  as  to  soil^  bat  not  so  rapid  in  growth) ;  mnlberry  (tim- 
ber durable  for  posts) ;  sugar-maple ;  black  walnut,  (must  be  planted 
where  grown,  as  it  does  not  bear  transplanting);  butter-nut;  cotton  wood 
(objectionable  from  too  much  seeding) ;  white  flowering  dogwood  (not 
sufficiently  appreciated) ;  hackberry  (valuable,  adapts  itself  to  a  great 
variety  of  soils) ;  Judas  tree;  June-berry;  Kentucky  coffee-tree  (rapid  in 
growth,  free  from  insects,  wood  durable,  and  valuable  for  shade);  pecan ; 
persimmon  (adapted  to  many  varieties  of  soil  and  location);  red  elm: 
soft  maple,  (planted  more  than  it  deserves,  as  it  is  short-lived  and  wood 
of  poor  quality),  and  elm. 

Of  trees  not  native  the  following  observations  have  been  made: 
Austrian  pine,  (has  a  rank  growth,  but  has  recently  suffered  from  an  in- 
sect); balsam  fir,  (needs  low  moist  soil,  liable  to  suffer  from  drought); 
catalpa,  (capacity  limited);  chestnut,  (must  be  planted  where  it  is  to 
grow);  deciduous  cypress,  (merits  more  attention) ;  European  larch,  (is 
the  tree  for  cultivation,  Rowing  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  must  be 
transplanted  when  small);  European  linden;  purple  fjringe-tree ;  horse- 
chestnut;  Lombardy  poplar,  (rapid  grower,  but  wood  perishable); Osage 
orange,  (for  hedges  without  a  rival) ;  Scotch  pine  (perfectly  hardy,  a  ftie 
grower,  and  not  injured  by  insects,  is  especially  valuable  as  a  wind- 
break) ;  and  American  barberry,  (deserves  more  attention  as  a  hedge- 
plant). 

The  following  kinds  are  failures :  Abele,  ailanthus,  arbor  vit»,  mount- 
ain ash,  Chinese  arbor  vitSB,  junipers,  box,  hemlock,  Eilmamock  willow, 
mountain  laurel,  Norway  spruce  (short-lived),  white  pine,  and  holly. 
The  beech  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested. 

A  prominent  cause  of  failure  in  evergeen  planting  is  the  exposure  of 
the  roots  to  the  sun  and  air.  ^'  We  have  seen  hay-racks  loaded  with  ever- 
greens going  from  the  nursery  to  the  packing-house  that  were  dead 
before  shipping,  proving  worse  than  a  total  loss  of  money  to  the  pur- 
chasers." The  pear  grafted  on  quince  stock  has  also  led  to  great  disap- 
pointment. 

The  importance  of  tree-culture  is  not  fully  appreciated  in  the  prai- 
rie regions  of  Illinois,  and  its  effect  upon  the  rain-fall  is  not  enough 
understood.  In  this  country,  for  several  years  past,  the  crops  on  lands 
near  our  rivers  and  wood-bounded  streams  have  suffered  seriously  from 
excessive  rain-fall,  while  more  open  and  extended  plains  have  had 
less  than  an  average.    As  an  observer  from  the  Signal-Service  of  the 

II.— Peculiar  to  Northern  Iijlinois. 


Pranns  Pennsylvania  (  Wild  Red  Cherry), 
Ulmas  racemosa  {Corky  White  Elm), 
Botnla  lenta  {Cherry  Birch), 


Betnla  papyracea  {Paper  or  Canoe  Birch), 
Pinus  Banksiana  {Scrub  Pine), 
Larix  Americana  {Tamarack). 


III.— Peculiar  to  Southern  Iixinois. 


Magnolia  acuminata  {Cucumher-tree). 
RoDinia  psendacacia  (  Wild  Black  Loonet). 
Gleditaohia  monoaperma  {Swamp  or  Water 

Locust). 
Pyrns  angnstifolia  {yarraw-leared  Crab' 

Apple), 
Liqnidambar  styrao'flna  (Sweet  Gum), 
Vibnmnm  prnnifolinm  {nlack  Haw), 
Bumelia  lycioides  {Buckthorn), 

lannginoea  {Southern  Bucktiiom), 


Catalpa  bignonoides  (  Wild  Catalpa), 

Uimns  alata  (  Winged  Elm), 

Celtis  MiMiBsippiensis  {Mieeiesippi  Hack' 

berry), 
Quercns  faloata  {Spanieh  Oak), 
Popnlns  heterophylla  ( Swamp  Cottomoood), 
Taxodinm  disticbnm  {Southern  Cyprtsi), 
Qnercns  lyrata  (Southern  (hercup  Oak), 
Nysaa  nniflora  {Large  Tupelo), 
CratceguB  arborescens  {Aee-like  Thorn), 
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War  DepnrtmeDtf  we  have  given  this  matter  close  attention,  in  its  con- 
nection  with  the  horticnitaral  interests. — (J.  Cochrane^  Havana,  Mason 
County,  Illinois.) 

A  committee  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  at  a  ses* 
sion  held  in  December,  1867,  recommended  the  following  list  of  ever- 
greens as  suitable  for  cultivation  in  that  region : 

Far  timher-helts :  White  pine,  Norway  pine  and  spruce,  Scotch  piDC,  Austrian  pine, 
and  American  arbor  vitsD. 

For  high  ioreens :  Norway  spruce  and  American  arbor  vil-stf. 

For  screens  of  moderate  height :  Siberian  arbor  vits,  Norway  spruce,  American  arbor 
vitsB,  hemlock,  and  red  cedar. 

Ornamsnidl  specimen  trees :  All  the  foroj^oin^,  and  the  white^  black,  and  red  spruce, 
Picea  pichta,  Cimbrian  pine,  Ptft««  mitiSf  Irish  and  Swedish  junipers. 

Shrubs:  American  yew,  tamarix-leaved  and  Waukegan  trailing  Juniper,  savin, 
IHnus  magnuSf  PinuspumiliSf  and  Andromeda  JUmbuntU. 

An  experimental  station,  begun  at  the  Illinois  Industrial  University, 
reported,  February  29,  1872,  7  acres  as  planted  with  36,749  tre.es,  at  a 
cost  of  $433.48  for  trees,  $106.72  for  planting,  and  $42.83  for  cultivation ; 
total,  $583.03.  The  kinds  planted  were  the  white  and  green  ash,  catalpa, 
chestnut,  white  elm,  European  larch,  white  maple,  Osage  orange,  Aus- 
trian and  Scotch  pines,  white  walnut,  and  white  willow.  The  land 
planted  with  each  kind  was  generally  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  but  more 
with  white  ash  and  larch.  Distance  apart,  2  by  4  inches,  except  the 
pines,  which  were  4  by  4.  The  catalpas  and  white  elms  were  all  livjng, 
and  but  2  per  cent,  of  the  green  ash,  white  maple,  Osage  orange,  and 
white  willow  died.  But  1  per  cent,  of  white  walnuts  and  5  per.cent.  of 
white  ash  were  lost.  Half  the  chestnut  and  three-fourths  of  the 
larch  perished,  and  but  2  per  cent,  of  the  pines  lived.  The  white  grub 
(the  larva  of  the  May  beetle)  did  great  injury,  especially  to  the  larch 
and  white  ash,  girdling  the  roots  below  the  surface.  The  loss  of  the 
pines  was  attributed  to  dry  weather.^ 

In  1872, 10,083  trees  were  planted ;  the  larches  and  pines  from  B. 
Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan,  111.,  and  the  others  grown  on  the  premises 
at  Champaign.  The  percentages  living  from  both  years'  planting,  at 
the  end  of  J872,  were  as  follows:  Catalpa  and  white  elm,  100;  white 
walnut,  99;  green  ash,  white  maple,  white  willow,  Osage  orange,  and 
Norway  spruce,  98;  white  ash,  93;  European  larch,  Austrian  pine,  and 
white  pine,  30;  Scotch  pine,  20;  chestnut,  4.  The  white  grub  had 
again  done  mnch  injury,  especially  to  the  larch.  It  was  found  to  be 
less  affected  on  high  land.  The  chestnuts  mostly  winter  killed.  The 
Osage  orange  was  promising*  to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees 
for  that  latitude,  and  both  this  and  the  catalpa,  when  cut  close  to  the 
ground  in  order  to  get  a  good  straight  growth,  had  succeeded  well. 

Notes  on  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  more  valudb!e  deciduous  forest  trees 
of  Illinois^  by  Arthur  Bryant^  ofPrinceton^  Illinois.f 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Bryant  that  decidnous  trees  make  up  the  na- 
tive forests  of  Illinois,  the  few  pines  and  cedars  that  occur  not  being  worth 
taking  into  acooant.  To  produce  tall,  straight,  clean  timber,  it  must  be 
grown  thickly  while  young,  and  lands  designed  for  timber-planting 
should  be  plowed,  harrowed,  and  marked  out  in  rows  four  i'eet  apart. 

The  most  important  class  of  deciduous  trees  in  the  country  was  that 
of  the  CupulifercBj  including  the  oaks,  chestnut,  and  beech.  The  most 
valuable  species  are  the  white  oak,  burr  oak,  swamp  white  oak,  post  oak, 

*  Fifth  Report  of  Trustees  of  Illinois  Industrial  University,  p,  95. 
"  Transactions  of  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Sodetg,  1870,  p.  124. 
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and  chestnut.  The  needs  shoald  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  mixecl 
with  damp  sand  before  becomiDg  dry,  packed  in  boxes,  pat  in  a  cool  place 
on  the  north  side  of  a  building  or  fence,  and  covered  with  earth,  secur- 
ing them  against  rats  and  mice.  They  should  be  planted  as  early  as  pos- 
sible one  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  The  seeds  of  the  oaks  should  be  planted 
where  tbe  trees  are  to  remain.  The  young  plants  should  receive  cleau 
culture  until  they  are  too  Jarge  to  be  smothered  by  weeds.  If  they  aro 
to  be  removed,  it  is  best  to  sow  in  seed-beds,  and  transplant  when  one, 
or,  at  most,  two  years  old.  The  chestnut  is  sometimes  killed  to  the  ground 
the  first  winter  in  Northern  Illinois.  This  should  be  guarded  against  by 
ridging  up  the  rows  with  a  plow  late  in  the  autumn,  or  by  covering  with 
litter.    It  is  rarely  if  ever  injured  by  cold  after  the  first  winter. 

Among  the  oaks  cf  Illinois  the  white  oak  (Quercus  <Uha)  is  anqaestionably  the  most 
DBef  al)  and  it' is  also  diffused  in  the  f^reatest  abandance  over  the  coantry.  There  are  in 
the  State  many  tracts  of  broken  land,  mostly  near  streams,  which  are  covered  with 
yoang  trees,  principaUy  oak,  that  only  need  presevation  to  become  in  time  valuable 
timber. 

The  bnrr  oak  (Q,  mtuxrocarpa)  appears  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  Atlantic  States.  It 
grows  in  richer  soil  than  the  white-oak,  and  its  wood  is,  for  most  purposes,  eqaally 
valuable.  It  is  more  durable  when  used  for  posts,  but  its  pores  are  more  open,  so  that 
it  is  not  used  for  casks  intended  to  contain  liquors. 

The  swamp  white  oak  {Q.prinus  var.  diwotor)  occurs  in  low  moist  land.  Its  wood 
resembles  that  of  the  white  oak,  and  by  some  is  considered  equally  valuable,  but  is 
much  less  cjmmon. 

The  post  oak  (Q.  obtutiloba)  is  common  in  Central  and  Southern  Illinois,  and  is  said 
to  be  found  throughout  the  State,  but  Mr.  Bryant  had  not  met  with  it  in  the  northern 
part.  It  will  thrive  on  very  poor  soils.  The  wood  is  heavier,  stronger,  finer  grained, 
and  more  durable  than  that  of  the  white  oak.  It  is  a  middle-sized  tree,  and  rarely 
affords  timber  of  anv  considerable  length.  The  superior  quality  of  its  wood  renders 
it  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  chestnut  is  not  a  native  of  Illinois,  but  will  grow  in  every  port,  thriving  in 
almost  any  soil  that  is  not  too  wet.  The  wood  is  more  durable  than  white  oak  for 
fence-posts,  and  is  much  used  for  cabinet-work  and  for  inside  finish  of  houses,  railroad- 
cars,  ^0.  When  cut  in  winter,  a  grove  of  chestnuts  will  reproduce  itself  from  the 
stumps  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  These  suckers  grow  witn  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  need  no  care  but  the  exclusion  of  cattle  and  occasional  thinning.  Unquestionably 
it  might  be  planted  profitably  for  the  fruit,  and  for  this  purpose  the  trees  should  be 
planted  15  or  20  feet  apart. 

Aah  trees  come  next  after  the  oaks  as  important  for  general  use.  The  seeds  of  the 
different  species  ripen  about  tbe  first  of  October,  and  should  be  mixed  with  moist  sand 
and  laid  aside  till  spring.  TLiey  may  then  be  sown  in  seed-beds,  and  tlie  trees  trans- 
planted when  one  or  two  years  old  in  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  Two  feet 
apart  is  the  proper  distance  to  set  them. 

The  white  ash  {Fraxinus  A^nericana)  attains  its  greatest  development  in  cold  climates, 
and  its  wood  is  valuable  for  many  uses.  It  grows  faster  than  the  oak,  and  is  one  of 
the  trees  in  which  the  most  rapid  growth  prepuces  the  best  timber.  It  is  every  way 
worthy  of  extensive  culture. 

The  blue  ash  (F.  quadrangulata)^  unknown  in  the  Atlantic  States,  is  found  in  the 
West  in  rich  soils,  not  growing  as  large  as  tbe  white  avh,  but  its  wood  quite  equal  in 
value.    South  of  4(P  it  would  oe  more  eligible  for  cultivation  than  the  white  a^h. 

The  black  ash  {F.  $ambw)ifoXli)  commonly  grows  in  wet  soils.  The  wood  is  tough 
and  elastic,  and  ine  concentric  circles  are  easily  separated,  thus  forming  an  economical 
material  forlioops. 

The  red  ash  (F,  pubeacens)  and  ^een  ash  (F,  tnridis)  afford  timber  similar  in  quality 
to  the  white  ash,  but  of  smaller  size. 

The  walnut  family  ranks  next.  The  nut  should,  before  dry,  be  laid  in  heaps  on  dry 
ground,  covered  with  straw,  and  over  this  3  or  4  inches  of  earth.  They  should  be 
planted  in  spring  like  acorns,  except  that  black  walnuts  and  butternuts  should  be 
placed  2  feet  apart.  Hickories  should  grow  1  foot  apart,  till  some  are  large  enough 
for  hoop-poles. 

The  black  walnut  (JugloM  fii^ra)  is  of  rapid  growth  and  easy  culture,  and,  from  the 
value  of  its  wood,  promises  greatest  profit.  It  should  be  planted  by  itselfj  as  it  is  a 
bad  neighbor,  and  fruit-trees  near  it  soon  perish. 

The  butternut  (J,  oinerea)  grows  farther  north  than  the  black  walnut,  and  its  wood, 
although  less  valuable,  is  still  worth  cultivation.  The  wood  is  used  tor  cabinet  wares 
and  for  inside  finish  to  houses. 
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Tbe  English  walnut  {J.  regia)  is  valaable  for  its  fhiit  whore  it  will  endare  the  ell- 
innfe,  which  is  not  in  Northern  Illinois. 

Of  the  hickories,  the  kinds  most  valuftble  for  timber  are  the  shellbark  {Carya  alba) 
and  pignnt  (6\  pircina).  The  latter  affords  the  longest  wood  of  all  the  hickories, 
tbongb  their  characteristics  are  very  much  alike. 

The  SQgar-maple  {Acer  saooharinum)  and  black  maple  {A,  nigra)  are  valned  for  the 
production  of  sugar  and  for  fuel.  The  seeds  ripen  in  autumn,  and  should  be  treated 
as  those  of  the  ash.  The  young  trees  grow  slowly  at  first,  and  should  remain  in  the 
secd-bcd  two  or  three  years.  The  silver  maple  {A,  dasycarpum)  and  red  maple  (A, 
rubrum)  ripen  their  seeds  late  in  May,  and  must  be  gathered  and  sown  immediately. 
Tbe  wood  of  these  and  the  boz-e)der  (Negutido  aceroides)  is  not  of  the  best,  but  their 
rar*id  growth  renders  them  desirable  to  plant  where  speedy  result  is  wanted. 

For  the  management  of  young  plantations  of  timber  only  general  rules  can  be  given, 
and  the  exercise  of  Judgment  and  common  sense  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  is  neces- 
sary. Thinning  should  be  done  in  time  to  prevent  the  growth  of  trees  from  being 
checked  by  crowding,  and  the  poorest  trees  should  be  first  removed.  No  tree  should 
lie  allowed  to  fork.  All  dead  and  sickly  branches  should  be  cut  out,  and  after  the 
trees  are  10  to  12  feet  high  they  should  be  kept  clear  of  the  branches  for  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  their  height.  With  proper  care  nearly  every  tree  in  a  well-grown 
plantation  will  be  of  vaJne  for  timber. 

Stock  of  everv  description  should  be  excluded  from  plantations  of  trees.  Wood- 
lands of  natural  growth,  intended  to  be  permanent,  should  likewise  not  be  pastured. 
They  will  continually  reproduce  themselves,  if  young  trees  are  allowed  to  grow,  but 
anv  forest  will  be  in  time  destroyed  by  a  persistent  course  of  pasturage.  Manv  land- 
holders in  Kentucky  formerly  adopted  the  practice  of  cutting  the  least  valuable  trees 
from  their  woodlands,  sowing  blue-grass  and  pasturing  them.  Very  fine  parks  were 
produced ;  but  for  twenty  years  past  the  old  trees  have  been  fkst  dying  out,  and  no 
young  ones  exist  to  take  their  places. 

Experiments  ofD.  C.  Seofield  in  Tree-planting^  at  mgin^  III} 

This  plantation  was  began  in  1858,  with  imported  and  American  seed- 
lings and  seeds ;  and  is  on  a  rich,  dry,  nudnlating  prairie,  with  black  loam 
passing  into  clay  at  a  depth  of  4  to  6  feet,  where  it  is  anderlaid  by  coarse 
gravel.  It  consisted,  at  first,  of  about  12,000  trees ;  8,000  set  from  1858 
to  1862,  and  4,000  in  1866.  The  plants  were  usually  from  8  to  12  inches 
long,  were  transplanted  in  nursery-rows,  and  in  two  years  to  their  per- 
manent places.  The  ground  had  been  cultivated  three  years  from  prai- 
rie sod,  and  was  well  pulverized.  Tbe  planting  was  done  in  furrows  of 
proper  depth,  level  places  of  proper  depth  being  prepared  by  the  spade, 
and  care  being  taken  to  prevent  drying  of  the  roots.  The  larch  (form- 
ing the  greater  part)  were  2  to  4  feet  high  when  transplanted,  and  the 
evergreens  1}  to  3  feet.  Having  been  transplanted  once  or  twice  in  the 
nursery,  they  were  well  stocked  with  roots.  They  were  cultivated  three 
to  six  years,  and  beans  planted  in  the  wider  spaces;  and  from  this  time, 
excepting  the  black  walnuts  and  elms,  they  protected  themselves. 
These  and  the  white  ash  needed  longer  culiivation  on  account  of  later 
leaving. 

The  varieties  planted  were  the  Scotch,  black  Austrian,  and  white 
pines,  Norway  and  white  spruces,  American  and  Siberian  arbor-vitse, 
hemlock,  and  European  and  American  silver  fir ;  and  of  deciduous  trees, 
the  black  walnut,  silver-leaf,  sugar,  and  red  maples,  box-elder,  English, 
red,  and  white  American  elms,  chestnut,  horse-chestnnt,  European  mount- 
ain-ash, white  ash,  redbud  (of  Southern  Illinois),  European  and  Amer- 
ican larch,  and  cypress. 

European  lorcft.^— This  is  now  28  to  32  feet  high,  with  diameters  varying  according  to 
density,  the  most  being  14  inches  &t  1  foot  from  the  ground.  Nearly  every  tree  grew ; 
average  annoal  growth  the  first  nine  years,  2^  feet.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1869,  a 
severe  frost,  coming  before  the  to}>8  had  hardened,  checked  them,  and  the  gain  was  not 
over  2  inches  ft  year,  or  a  foot  in  six  seasons,  till  1876,  when  they  grew  18  inches.  No 
bird  or  insect  has  attacked  them. 

^  Commanicated  to  tbe  Horficnltnral  Society  of  Northern  Illinois,  and  pablished  with 
the  TroMOC  qflll  Hart  &>c.,  1876,  p.  284. 
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Black  walnuts  grew  so  loDg  as  cnltivated,  bat  vhen  exposed,  firom  the  dying  out  of  a 
TOW  of  soft  maples,  and  by  the  eDcroacbmeat  of  sod,  they  became  stanted  in  growth, 
except  a  few  that  grew  in  a  depression,  eqnally  dry  with  the  rest,  bnt  of  richer  soil, 
where  the  trees  were  now  20  to  30  feet  high  and  J  2  to  16  inches  in  diameter.  A  block 
of  black  walnuts,  3  by  16  rods,  in  rows  4  ieet  apart  and  2  feet  between  in  the  rows,  was 
caltivated  eight  years  and  then  left.  Some  of  these,  in  a  basin  of  vegetable  mold,  are 
now  4  to  6  inches  in  thickness  and  20  to  25  feet  high.  The  rest  are  2  to  4  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  15  to  20  feet  high,  the  average  amount  of  wood-growth  being  one-fifth  of 
those  in  the  basin.  A  neighbor  had  pumted  walnnts,  in  1844,  that  bad  been  trans- 
planted twice.  They  were  20  feet  apart ;  had  been  in  cultivated  ground  twenty-five 
years.  They  are  now  17  inchect  thick  at  2  feet  from  the  ground,  and  one  that  had  been 
cultivated  till  now  on  one  side  was  23  inches^  with  a  height  of  40  feet.  These  trees 
have  a  spreading  top,  the  branches  beginning  at  7  to  8  feet  up,  and  bear  fruit 

abundantly* 

These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  black  walnut  will  succeed  on  dry,  rich  soil, 
if  cultivation  is  continued  till  the  trees  are  able  to  shade  out  the  grass,  and  that  when 

f»Ianted  alone,  and  without  shading  nurses,  they  will  die.  Mr.  8.  prefers  the  European 
arch  as  a  nurse.  The  sugar-maple  is  found  to  agree  well,  and  might  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  These  other  trees  secure  a  clean,  upright  stem  to  the  wiulnut,  an  important 
object  with  this  timber.    It  must  have  deep,  rich  soil. 

Silver-leaf  maple, — ^This  promised  well  everywhere  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  some 
trees  had  a  diameter  of  18  inches  at  the  collar  in  15  years.  They  are  liable  to  break 
from  winds  in  summer  and  from  ice  in  winter,  and  many  show  signs  of  early  maturity 
and  decay.  They  are  particularly  liable  to  injury  from  grass.  It  grows  best  in  wet 
soils. 

White  ash, — ^Trees  set  in  1856, 1  inch  in  thickness  and  7  feet  high,  2  rods  apart,  are 
now  30  feet  high,  8  to  14  inches  thick,  and  the  spread  of  the  limbs  20  to  25  feet.  They 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  sprout  from  the  stuoip  of  the  parent  tree.  Trees  from  seed, 
planted  in  1858,  and  set  in  forest  rows,  with  European  larch  and  black  walnut,  are 
straight  and  smooth  25  to  30  feet  high  and  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Sugar-maples,  planted  20  feet  apan,  7  feet  high,  in  1866,  are  now  25  feet  high  and  6  to 
8  inches  thick,  spreading  12  to  17  feet. 

Trees  from  seed,  planted  in  1858,  have  a  height  of  20  feet  and  thickness  of  3  to  6 
inches.  It  grows  very  slow  in  prairie  soil  for  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  after  which  it 
makes  satisfactory  growth.  Trees  an  inch  in  diameter  when  set,  thirty-three  years  ago, 
are  now  over  3  feet  in  circumference  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  30  feet  high,  and  25 
feet  spread.  A  wild-cherry  tree,  set  in  the  same  ground,  twenty-six  years  from  seed, 
is  now  5  feet  around. 

Box-elder  grows  rapidly,  gaining  a  diameter  of  6  inches  in  seven  years  from  planting, 
and  forms  a  fine  head,  16  feet  across.  It  is  not  liable  to  break  from  winds  ana  ice,  like 
the  soft  maple. 

Butternut  grows  well  under  cultivation,  being  5  to  7  inches  through,  and  a  well-pro- 
portioned bead.    It  bears  nuts. 

Bedhud,  good  only  for  ornamental  planting;  slow  grower. 

American  larch  grows  nearly  as  well  as  the  European,  but  with  less  regular  form| 
branc^hes,  wild  and  straggling ;  height,  25  feet ;  diameter,  4  to  6  inches. 

Bed  elm  grows  rapidly,  some  trees  being  6  to  8  or  10  inches  thick ;  but  at  this  age 
many  have  an  unhealthy  appearance.    It  is  not  worthy  of  cultivation  on  dry  land. 

White  elm, — In  regard  to  ^owth,  variety  of  soil  needed,  and  habit  of  late  leaving,  it 
resembles  the  walnut,  r<>qniring  the  same  treatment,  and  leading  to  the  same  results. 
Valueless  on  common  prairie  without  cultivation  until  able  to  protect  itself.  There 
is  this  diflference  between  these  two  trees,  however,  that  while  the  walnut  requires  a 
deep,  rich,  dry  soil,  the  white  elm  will  flourish  in  a  wet  soil,  less  deep  and  rich,  with 
annual  cultivation  for  twenty  years.  These  two  trees  make  about  the  same  growth 
on  common  dry  prairie  as  they  do  in  the  ''  sinks,''  with  a  cultivation  of  four  or  five 
years. 

Evglish  elm  makes  a  more  vigorous  growth  and  a  more  beautiful  folia^  than  either 
of  the  American  varieties,  and  will  do  well  with  less  cultivation. 

ChestnuU — ^A  total  failure  on  prairie  soil.  Only  one  tree  remained  on  the  ground,  and 
this  is  the  only  one  known  in  the  county.  It  stands  20  feet  high,  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  kept  in  slightly  growing  condition  from  the  forest  protection  around  it.  It 
grows  satisfactorily  on  the  lighter  soil  of  the  Mississippi  bluns. 

Lomhardy  poplar  grows  rapidly  and  beautiful  a  fqw  years,  but  is  unhealthy  and  val- 
ueless in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  especially  so  on  rich  soils.  Trees  of  ten  years'  growth  are 
8  to  10  inches  thick  and  25  to  30  feet  high. 

Horse-chestnut, — Hardy,  but  an  exceedingly  slow  grower  on  prairie,  yet  grows  well 
on  gravelly  or  sandy  soil. 

EvBRGREENS.— TFAite  Pincs  are  30  to  40  feet  high  in  forests  6  to  8  feet  apart,  with  a 
diameter  of  10  to  14  inches.  When  close,  they  are  of  equal  height,  bnt  slender,  and 
denuded  of  side  branches.    The  white  pines  of  this  plantation  are  from  trees  from 
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seedllDgB  gathered  from  American  forests  in  1866,  planted  12  feet  apart.  They  are  6  to 
10  teec  high  in  leC6.  They  are  tilled  with  Scotch  pme  for  nurses,  with  trees  grown 
from  seed  gathered  fi'om  trees  imported  and  planted  in  1856.  They  were  oaltivated 
till  able  to  protect  themselves. 

Seotoh  Fine,  in  dose  pU&ntations,  4  to  6  feet  apart,  have  a  height  of  SO  to  25  feet,  and 
a  diameter  of  6  to  7  inches.  When  standing  separate  they  have  twice  th'S  diameter, 
and  form  a  beautifal  tree,  valuable  as  a  wind-break,  and  growing  surely  and  rapidly  on 
nearly  every  variety  of  soiL    They  are  very  hardy. 

Black  Austrian  Pine  grows  equally  well  with  the  Scotch,  and  mainly  valnable  for 
ornament  and  wind-breaks. 

Norway  Spruce^  when  planted  alone,  spreads  nearly  as  wide  as  it  grows  in  height, 
forming  a  beautiful  pyramid.  1  he  greatest  diameter  of  the  trunk  of  these  trees  is  15 
inches,  from  trees  planted  in  1857,  one  foot  in  height. 

American  White  Spruce. — This  is  a  beautifal  tree,  eqaaUy,  if  not  excelling  the  Nor- 
way, and  with  the  same  habits. 

Ameriioan  Arbar^tw  (white  cedar). — ^This  forms  a  beautifal  tree  when  young  and 
standing  alone,  and  it  may  be  saccessfally  sheared  to  any  desirable  form.  It  grows 
slowly,  and  when  planted  closely  in  rows,  6  feet  apart,  and  only  one  foot  in  the  row', 
has  a  diameter  of  2  to  4  inches,  and  16  feet  in  height. 

Siberian  Arbor-viia  is  equally  hardy  with  the  American,  and  grows  more  compact  and 
beaatiful. 

Hemlookf  when  planted  on  prairie  soil,  makes  a  slow  and  dwarfish  growth,  till  twelve 
or  fitteen  years  old.    It  is  better  on  hard  soil. 

American  Silver  Fir  (Balsam  ).-'A  rapid,  beautiAiI  grower,  its  main  value  being  as  an 
ornamental  tree ;  is  less  hardy  in  the  extremes  of  cold  following  exceedingly  severe 
droughts,  as  in  18i54-'65 ;  as  in  case  of  thegreat  droughts  which  then  visited  this  Western 
country,  when  a  great  many  of  the  finest  of  the  balsam  trees,  many  of  them  40  feet  in 
heiffht,  died. 

JSuropean  silver  fir. — ^This  is  too  tender  for  this  climate,  and  has  only  flourished  in 
protected  situations.  It  has  a  height  of  30  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  6  to  7  inches,  and 
should  be  used  only  as  an  ornamental  tree.  Yet  this  tree  shows  early  old  age,  and  is 
less  beaatiful  in  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Experience  of  tree  culture  in  Illinaia. 

Mr.  Samnel  Edwards,  of  Mendota,  111.,  reporting  from  a  committee  of 
the  State  Horticaltural  Society,  la  1876,^  speaks  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  tree-planting,  and  of  the  success  and  failure  that  has 
attended  the  experiments  hitherto  tried : 

For  several  years  the  locast  used  to  he  the  timber  tree,  and  was  qaite  extensively 
planted ;  and  when  the  beautiful  groves,  on  which  so  many  had  placed  their  depend- 
ence for  future  fencing,  were  destroyed  by  the  borer,  a  general  depression  came  over 
the  minds  of  tree-planters.  For  a  time  their  energies  for  work  in  this  direction  were 
paralyzed,  and  it  is  only  recently,  from  observation  of  the  growth  and  value  of  a  few 
ether  varieties  of  irees  as  yet  saccessfuUy  cultivated  here,  confidence  in  timber-grow- 
ing is  beinff  restored,  liany  have  made  small  beginnings ;  a  few  are  planting  exten- 
sively of  black  walnut,  European  larch,  ash  of  different  varieties,  white  and  Scotch 
pines,  white  willow,  silver  maple  and  ash-leaved  maple;  all  of  which  give  satisfaction 
except  the  silver  maple,  which  is  in  some  cases  trouuled  with  a  borer,  and  Hmbs  are 
broken  in  severe  storms. 

Some  have  advocated  extensive  planting,  of  the  chestnut,  and  for  over  twenty  years 
they  were  thrifty  on  a  prairie  mound,  clay  soil,  with  good,  natural  under-drainage  in 
my  grounds.  A  severe  winter  succeeding  a  drought  fatally  injured  one  of  the  two 
trees  set  in  1651,  and  on  my  utiw  grounds  at  Mendota,  o'oly  some  4  feet  to  a  stiff  clay, 
they  are  very  unsatisfactory ;  many  trees  4  to  6  feet  higb  were  killed  in  the  winter  of 
1874-'75.  The  tulip  tree  for  twenty-five  years  from  first  planting  grew  finely.  Quite 
a  nnml)er  on  the  grounds  of  Arthur  Bryant  and  Tracy  Reeve,  at  Princeton,  and  at 
'*  The  Evergreens,''  Lamoille,  failed  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  chestnut- 
The  English  walnuts  grown  at  La  Potte,  Ind.,  were  brought  to  one  of  the  meetings  of 
this  society  a  few  years  since  by  W.  H.  Rasan,  with  the  report  that  it  proved  hardy 
and  had  borne  fruit  there  several  years.  I  tried  a  second  hundred  from  an  Eastern 
Borsery ;  they  have  all  winter  killed.  Doubtless  all  of  these  varieties  planted  on  tim- 
ber soil  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  State  will  succeed.  It  is  evident, 
from  past  experience,  that  it  will  require  several  years  to  test  varieties  of  trees  before 
planting  extensively  on  the  prairies  of  our  section  of  country. 

A  good  beginning  is  being  made  in  planting  trees  along  t^e  public  highways,  for 

^Transactions  of  Illinois  Eorticultural  Soi^elg,  1876,  p.  115. 
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which  white  elm,  ash,  and  silver  maple  are  generally  need.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  coDtinue  to  plant  the  Lnmbardy  poplar,  which  is  very  short  lived,  and  timber 
of  so  little  valae.  CeDteoDial  trees  were  very  generally  cot  by  oar  people  who  plant 
at  all. 

Several  cemeteries,  a  number  of  farms  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  Blackstone  Pablic 
School  gronnds  in  Mendota,  have  been  improved  the  present  year  by  planting  exten- 
sive evergreen  screens. 

How  any  one  can  reside  on  onr  bleak  prairies  daring  the  passage  of  one  of  oar  polar 
waves,  like  that  of  December  9,  with  the  mercury  at  — 2^^  and  not  decide  to  provide 
timlier  shelter  for  his  family  and  animals,  is  past  my  comprehension.  Yet  how  many 
men,  with  good  sense  in  every  other  respects  and  with  ample  means,  continne  to  live 
without  this  merciful  provision !  It  really  does  seem  certain  that,  at  no  distant  day,  a 
general  awakening  to  this  work  of  necessity,  must  break  out  all  over  the  prairies  of 
ihe  Nortliwest. 

Of  ornamental  deciduous  trees,  as  yet  planted  only  to  a  limited  extent,  I  would  place 
first  on  the  list  our  lovuly  sugar  maple.  If  there  is  a  finer  avenue  of  deciduous  trees 
in  our  State  than  the  one  of  su^r  maple  planted  by  Arthur  Bryant,  some  forty  years 
since,  it  baa  not  been  my  good  lortune  to  see  it.  Norway  maple  is  one  of  the  best,  val- 
uable on  account  of  retaining  its  foliage  late;  cut-leave<l  weeping  birch,  very  fine; 
weeping  mountain  ash;  horse  chestnut,  slow  grower,  desirable;  Japan  ginko,  unique; 
American  linden,  if  foreign,  would  be  callea  for;  magnnlia  acuminata,  nnsurpassed. 
The  following  do  not  endure  severe  winters:  European  ash  and  several  weeping 
varieties  of  it;  European  weeping  linden;  weeping  thorn,  several  varieties;  rose- 
mary-leafed weeping  willow.  Kilmarnock  weeping  willow,  though  hardier  than  the 
foregoing,  is  freqaently  injured  enough  to  render  it  undesirable. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Stewart,  of  Peoria,  HI.,  in  reporting  on  arboricnlture  at  the 
same  session  of  the  Illinois  Horticultnral  Society,  after  noticing  that 
whatever  tends  to  cultivate  and  refine  the  taste  of  a  people  elevates 
tbem,  and  that  this  taste  has  too  generally  been  neglected  in  matters  of 
ornamental  cultivation,  although  beginning  to  appear  iq  a  higher  order 
of  architecture  in  dwellings,  proceeds  to  specify  some  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  susceptible  of  fine  cultivation  in  Middle  Illinois.  He  states  as 
a  general  rule  that  the  indigenous  trees  of  the  State  are  more  reliable 
than  foreign  ones,  and  that  their  preference  of  soil  and  conditions  can 
generally  be  known  beforehand  by  observing  them  in  their  native 
growth.  Among  the  native  trees  of  Middle  Illinois  he  names  the  sugar 
and  silver-leaf  maples,  box-elder,  hackbeiTy,  linn,  ash  (five  species), 
cofiee-nut,  wild  black  cherry,  persimmon,  pecan,  honey-locnst.,  syca- 
more, black  walnut,  red  cedar,  and,  in  Southern  Illinois,  the  tulip  tree, 
as  of  known  and  tried  value.  Of  those  not  indigenous  he  recommends 
the  European  elm  and  linn,  the  Norway  maple,  birch,  hemlock,  larch, 
Norway  and  Scotch  pine,  mountain  ash,  catalpa,  while  willow,  horse- 
chestnut,  and  Norway  spruce. 

Of  the  indigenous  shrubs  of  Middle  Illinois  that  are  worthy  of  culti- 
vation for  ornament,  he  calls  attention  to  the  shad-bush,  red-bud, 
wahoo,  sumac,  aromatic  sumac,  black  and  red  haw,  bladder-nut,  red 
osier,  dogwood,  alternate-leafed  cornns,  and^  in  Southern  Illinois,  the 
flowering  dogwood  and  Indian  currant  (S^phoriearptis  vidgaris) ;  of 
native  vines,  the  Virginia  creeper,  trumpet  creeper,  wild  grape,  moon- 
seed,  virgin's  bower,  wild  false-bittersweet  {Celastrus  scandens)^  and  wild 
yam  {Biosoorea  villosa). 
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DiatrihuHon  of  forests  in  lUinois,  lased  upon  lite  census  returns  of  1870,  dividing  tJie  State 
into  the  same  districts  as  those  adopted  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 


Diftricts. 


1.  FoxRiwr  (Dortbeast  ooroer) 

2.  JScKrJb  JiC9^  (northwest  part) 

3.  itt«no<«  iNv«r  (central  part) 

•I.  Grand  Ptairis  (oaQteni -central  part) . . 

5.  Centralin,  or  Wabcuh  (sontheaatem  parti,  *'Bgypt") 

G.  AUon  or  Katkaskia  (eoathwestem  part) 

7.  Grand  Chain  (extreme  sontbern  part) 

Total 


1^ 


13 

n 

31 
17 
17 
13 
11 


102 


Area  of  diatilot. 


Sqnare 
miles. 


7,354. 
6. 652 
11,280 
12,0116 
7,874 
6,970 
3,046 


55,872 


Acres. 


4.706,560 
4,257,280 
7,219,200 
7,741,440 
5,030,360 
4, 460, 800 
3.333,440 


33^758,080 


Acres  of 
woodland. 


297,353 
372,720 

1, 073, 593 
51S,726 

1,216^009 
964, 636 
62:),  541 


5,061,578 


P4 


6.3 
8.7 
15.0 
6.6 
24.0 
21.6 
26.6 


14.1 


Althoogh  these  statistics  bear  sufficieot  evidence  of  erroneous  esti- 
mates, they  at  least  prove  a  scarcity  of  timber,  especially  in  the  prairie 
region,  far  below  the  proper  wants  of  the  State,  and  show  the  need  of 
tree  cnltare  on  a  much  larger  scale,^ 


MIOHiaAl^. 

The  lower  peninsula  of  this  State  was  originally,  for  the  most  part, 

heavily  timbered,  excepting  a  few  small  prairies  and  oak  openings  in  the 

southern  part.    The  clearing  of  the  forests  has  been  progressing  quite 

rapidly  within  the  last  forty  years,  and  already  the  effects  are  being 

^  noticed,  as  elsewhere  more  fully  mentioned  in  connection  with  climate. 

The  State  of  Michigan  owns,  according  to  the  report  of  1876, 3,073,240 
acres,  of  which  2,455,599  are  swamp  lands,  and  the  remainder  belong  to 
certain  funds,  chiefly  those  of  the  agricultural  college  and  the  primary 
schools.  The  State  appoints  a  trespass  agent,  and  the  net  collections  for 
1875-'76  amounted  to  $19,186.91,  being  much  more  than  in  any  previous 
year ; — but,  besides  this,  no  measures  have  been  taken  to  economize  the 
timber  resources  owned  by  the  State. 

A  State  law  has  been  in  force  about  ten  years,  giving  some  encourage- 
ment to  tree-planting  upon  the  borders  of  highways,  and  more  effectual 

^Tbe  snbjeot  of  timber  snpplv  and  the  distribntion  and  want  of  woodlands  in 
Illfoois  are  considered  in  detail  in  a  report  made  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Flagg,  from  a  commit- 
tee of  the  IlliDois  State  Horticnltaral  Society  in  1872.  He  gives  in  this  paper  an 
alphabetical  table  of  connties,  showing  area  in  sqnare  miles,  acres  of  woodland,  and 
number  of  acres  of  woodland  per  sqnare  mile.  From  this  we  arrange  the  counties  in 
the  order  of  greatest  woodland,  viz :  Randolph,  281*;  Williamson,  269 ;  Hardin,  254 ; 
CalhouD,  248;  Edwards,  247:  Pope,  242;  Monroe,  219;  Hamilton,  218;  Gallatin,  211; 
Union,  210;  Wayne,  204;  Clark,  201;  Lawrence,  199;  Saline,  186;  Crawford,  180; 
Scott,  178;  Cliy  and  Wabash,  172;  Greene,  171;  Jefferson,  165;  Pike,  162;  White,  156; 
Perry,  154;  Jackson,  151 ;  *  Schnyler,  147;  Fulton  and  Jersey,  141;  Richland,  140; 
Massac,  138;  Adam«,  136;  Jasper,  132;  Fayette,  130;  Madison,  120:  Brown,  119; 
Efiingham,  116;  Cumberland  and  Saint  Clair,  115;  Bond,  113;  Menara,  111;  Marion 
and  Morgan,  107;  Edgar,  106;  Booue,  104;  Jo  Daviess  and  Pntnam,  102;  Clinton  and 
Washington,  100 ;  Shelby,  96 ;  Macoupin,  94 ;  McDonough,  91 ;  Henderson,  90 ;  8an(;a< 
raon,  89 ;  Cass,  88 ;  Coles,  86 ;  McHenry,  85 ;  Mercer,  84 ;  Peoria,  79 ;  Alexander,  78 ; 
Stephenson,  76 ;  Moultrie,  75;  DeWir.t  and  Marshall,  73;  Tazewell,  72;  Rock  Island, 
71;  Winnebago,  69;  Montgomery,  68;  Carroll,  67;  Kane,  64;  Pn1aski,61;  Kane  and 
Ogle,  58;  Mason,  57;  Hancock,  56;  Vermillion,  5^$;  DnPage  and  Warren,  51 ;  Bnrenn 
and  Woodward,  48 ;  Kendall  and  Lake,  44 ;  Stark,  43 ;  LaSalle,  42 ;  McLean,  35 ; 
Macon  and  Whitesides,  31 ;  Douglas,  29;  Christian,  Will,  and  Logon,  28;  DeKalb,  26; 
Iroquoii  and  Cojk,20;  Lee,  17 :  Champagne,  16;  Kankakee,  16;  Henry,  15;  Grundy 
and  Piatt,  14 ;  Livingston^  12;  Ford,  6;  Franklin  and  Johnson  (T). 
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means  have  been  nrged,  bat  withoat  result.^  The  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  lumber  trade  of  Michigan  within  the  last  twenty  years 
gives  great  importance  to  this  question,  and  we  have  endeavored  to 
obtain  as  full  and  reliable  information  upon  the  subject  as  could  be 
obtained.  The  laws  for  encouragement  of  tree-planting  in  this  State 
are  given  on  page  208  of  this  report. 

Lumber  Region  of  Michigan. 

The  pine  region  of  Michigan  has  no. distinct  boundaries,  being  gen- 
erally more  or  less  mixed  with  deciduous  kinds  of  timber.'  It  is  mostly 
included  between  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  on  the  south  and 
a  line  crossing  the  State  from  Alpina  to  Great  Traverse  Bay  on  the  north. 
The  southern  and  northern  parts  of  the  State  were  timbered  chiefly 
with  hard  woods,  and  in  the  southern  part  were  prairies  of  moderate 
extent  and  considerable  tractsof  <<  openings,"  or  thinly  timbered  tracts, 
probably  brought  to  this  condition  by  annual  running  fires. 

Saginaw  Lumher  IHstriet. 

The  Saginaw  Elver  is  formed  by  the  anion  of  the  Cass  from  the  east, 
the  Flint  and  Shiawassee  from  the  south,  and  the  Tittabawassee  from 
the  northwest,  and  from  the  confluence  of  these  tributaries  is  about  25 
miles  in  length.^  Excepting  an  obstruction  at  CarroUton  Bar,  the  Sag- 
inaw is  navigable  by  vessels  and  steamers  to  Saginaw  City,  about  18 
miles  from  the  Bay,  and  at  this  point  and  below  are  located  the  lumber 
and  salt  manufactories,  that  have  within  the  last  20  years  given  much 

prominence  to  this  district. 

^i^-^— g-^^^— ^■^^-^— ^-^-^^^— — — ■  ■     i— —       ^-^^»^— ^^i^»^— ^^^^^^^^-1^^— »«»■— ^-^— .^^^    II  -^^—1^^ 

^n  a  letter  addressed  by  Gov.  Jobu  A.  Bagley  to  the  citizens  of  Michigan,  dated 
February  22,  lb76,  his  Excellency  strongly  recommended  tree-planting  as  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  centennial  year,  and  suggested  the  15th  day  of  April  as  proper  for  this 
occasion.  Although  this  measure  was  more  particularly  designed  as  a  patriotic  com- 
memoration of  a  great  evert  in  our  national  history,  the  language  of  the  address  im- 
plied a  fall  appreciation  of  the  great  public  importance  of  tree-planting  by  every  owner 
of  land  and  an  earnest  desire  for  its  general  practice. 

s  The  Catalogue  of  Products  of  Michigan  In  the  Centennial  Exhibition  contains  the 
record  of  many  trees  of  exceptionally  large  size.  In  a  lot  of  pine  containing  B5  logs^ 
the  amount  scaled  was  107^455  feet,  or  an  average  of  1,264  feet,  and  the  largest  2^&& 
feet.  Several  scaled  1,700  feet  and  over,  and  200  logs  avera^d  900  feet  each.  They 
were  mostly  **  oork-pine,'*  a  variety  of  the  Pinus  atrobus,  growing  with  hard  timber  on 
dry  but  rich  soil,  and  with  a  very  soft,  nice  wood.  * 

A  black  walnnt  is  mentioned  as  sold  for  |1,000,  and  another  hi  f  1,200.  The  owner 
of  a  "  blister"  walnut  refused  an  offer  of  |2,000.  Among  these  products  at  the  exhi- 
bition was  a  specimen  of  natural  grafting  that  attracted  much  attention.  It  consisted 
of  two  beech  trees  that  grew  in  Oakland  County,  united  by  a  branch  at  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  |{round. 

3  Cms  River  is  about  125  miles  long,  and  drains  the  counties  of  Saginaw,  Genese^, 
Tuscola,  Huron,  and  Sanilac. 

Flint  River,  103  miles ;  drains  the  counties  of  Oakland,  Lapeer,  Genesee,  and  Saginaw. 

Shiawassee  River,  95  miles ;  drains  the  counties  of  Livingston,  Genesee,  Shiawassee, 
and  Saginaw. 

Bad  River,  54  miles ;  drains  the  counties  of  Gratiot  attd  Sasrinaw. 

THidbaioassee  River,  117  miles;  drains  the  counties  of  Midland,  Gladwin,  Ogemaw, 
Roscommon,  Saginaw,  and  Clare. 

Chippewa  River,  90  miles;  drains  the  counties  of  IsabeUa,  Mecosta,  Osceola,  Clare^ 
and  Midland. 

Pine  River,  120  miles ;  drains  the  counties  of  Midland,  Gratiot,  Montcalm,  Isabellai 
and  Mecosta. 

Salt  River,  50  miles ;  drains  the  counties  of  Midland  and  Isabella. 

Tobacco  River,  37  miles :  drains  the  counties  of  Clare,  Gladwin,  Midland,  and  IsabcllAi 

Cedar  River,  48  miles ;  drains  the  connties  of  Gladwin  and  Clare. 

Total  864  miles  available  for  floatiog  and  draining  an  area  of  about  3,500,000  acres. 
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Ckipaeiiy  for  lumber  numnfaohire  in  the  Saginaw  Valley,* 


Flaoes. 


Saint  Ctaarlet  and  SagiiiAW  Coonty  Kills. 

Sac^AwCity 

East  Saginaw 

Florence 

Carrollton 

Crow  Inland 

Zilwaakee 

Ifolboome 

Williamstown 

Frankeolast 

Stone  Island 

Bay  City 

Salsbarg 

Menona 

Banks 

West  Bay  City 

SawkawUn 


Total 


Establish- 
ments. 


1876. 


6 
14 
5 
5 
1 
3 
1 


fi6 
3 

9 
3 


70 


1877. 


6 
15 
5 
5 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
84 


8 


71 


Ken  employed. 


1876. 


160 
305 
491 
178 
175 

35 
140 

80 


1,353 
118 
155 
915 


75 


3,480 


1877. 


178 
339 
444 
156 
154 


115 

80 

98 

6 

95 

1,318 


597 


3,484 


Cspaoity  for  lumber  mann- 
lactaie  (day  sawing). 


1876. 


46.000,000 
78,000,000 
111,500,000 
33,000,000 
43,000,000 
10,000,000 
38,000,000 
90,000,000 


309,500,000 
26,000,000 
30,500,000 
47,000,000 


90,000,000 


810,500,000 


1877. 


57,000,000. 

65, 000, 000' 

10f«,000,000 

38.500,000. 

35, 000, 000 

10, 000, 000 

38,000.000 

20.000,000 

5,000,000 

9,000,000- 

6,000,000 

305,500,000 


112, 500, 000« 
90,000,000 


898,500,000( 


1  This  table  is  prepared  from  statistics  pnbUshed  in  the  Lumb«rman*t  Otuettt,  at  Bay  City. 

OomparaMve  produetians  of  lumber  in  the  Saginaw  Valley  in  1876. 

For  convenience  of  illustration,  we  have  prepared  the  following  dia* 
gram,  in  which,  assaming  the  total  production  of  tbe  Saginaw  Valley 
in  1876  to  be  represented  by  the  total  length  of  the  flgnre,  the  propor- 
tional qnantity  mannfactnred  at  each  place  would  correspond  wit)i  th& 
relative  area  of  the  several  compartments  as  numbered : 


x, 

fti 

9. 

4-. 

S. 

7. 

8. 

0 

X>. 

JL 

Jf . 

a 

1.  SaiDt  Charles  and  Saginaw  County 
Mills. 

2.  Saginaw  City. 

3.  East  Saginaw. 

4.  Florence. 

5.  Carrollton. 

6.  Crow  Island. 


7.  Zilwankee. 

8.  Melboame. 

9.  Bay  City. 

10.  Salzbnrg. 

11.  Wenona. 

12.  Badks. 

13.  Kawkawlin. 


Several  of  the  establishments  in  the  foregoing  tables  run  two  mills, 
and  most  of  them  have  salt-works  connected,  by  which  they  are  able 
to  economize  the  waste  steam  from  the  engines  in  tbe  evaporation  of 
brine,  and  to  use  the  sawdust  and  slabs  as  fuel  to  great  advantage.  In 
fact  nowhere  can  so  little  refuse  material  be  seen  around  great  lumber- 
ing establishments  as  here.^ 

^The  existence  of  salt-bearing  strata  promising  remuneration  for  investmeDt,  was 
first  suggested  by  Dr.  Douglas  Houghton,  from  tbe  geological  features  of  the  country 
and  occasional  salt-licks.  From  tbe  earliest  period  the  Indians  were  known  to  supply 
themselves  from  native  springs.  The  report  of  Dr.  Houghton,  first  made  in  1838,  was 
not  followed  by  successful  operations  until  about  twenty  years  afterward.  In  1859 
the  manufacture  was  begun  at  East  Saginaw,  and  for  a  few  years  the  business  was 
encouraged  by  a  State  bounty.  The  production,  however,  increased  so  rapidly  that 
it  soon  become  evident  that  it  needed  no  further  aid  from  the  State,  and  the  produc- 
tion has  already*  in  a  large  degree  sup^planted  that  from  the  Onondaga  salines  of  New 
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The  first  occapation  of  Saginaw  began  with  a  military  post  on  the 
site  of  Saginaw  City  in  1822.  The  first  Inmber-mill  was  erected  in 
1836,  and  in  1853  there  were  61  mills  in  the  territory  included  within 
Saginaw,  Bay,  Shiawassee,  and  Genesee  Counties,  none  being  north  of 
these.  They  had  a  capacity  of  about  one  hnndred  millions  of  feet  a 
year,  and  23  were  located  along  the  Saginaw  Biver.  There  are  now 
over  300  mills  in  the  above  territory,  capable  of  cutting  over  a  billion 
of  feet  a  year. 

The  record  from  the  Saginaw  Valley  proper,  not  including  contiguous 
territory,  has,  since  1863,  been  as  follows : 

York,  ia  the  markets  of  the  Northwest.    The  number  of  barrels  made  annaally  since 
1860  has  been  as  follows : 


Yeus. 

Bwrels. 

Yeftra. 

Bartela. 

Yevs. 

Bartela. 

Years. 

Bartela. 

I860 

4,ono 

195,000 
943,000 
466,356 
999,073 

1865 

4Tr.900< 
407,077 
474, 721 

5riS,6eo 

596,873 

1870 

646. 516 
735,015 
715^  316 
810, 495 

1874 

971,587 

970, 444 

1.148,953 

1,381,341 

1801 

1866 

1871 

1875 

180S 

1867 

1879 

1876 

1863 

1868 

1873 

1877 

(1664 

1869 

The  business  at  the  close  of  1877  was  divided  among76  manufacturers,  of  which  10 
-were  on  *'  the  shore,"  from  Port  Austin  to  Oscoda,  SS7  in  Bay  County,  and  39  in  Saginaw 
County.  The  number  of  kettle-blocks  was  20 ;  of  steam-blocks,  71 ;  of  pan-blocks,  22, 
and  of  salt-covers,  3,800.  Capacity,  2,100,000  barrels,  and  amount  manufactured  in 
1877,  according  to  inspector's  report,  1,660,897  barrels.  The  qualities  for  the  year  1877 
were:  fine,  1,590,841 ;  packers',  20,858 ;  solar,  22,949,  and  second  quality,  26,249.  The 
quantity  made  in  kettles  was  182,560  barrels;  in  pans,  371,642;  by  steam,  1,083,646,  and 
by  solar  evaporation  22,046.  There  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  amount  made  by  the 
kettle  or  boiling  process,  and  a  large  increase  of  that  by  steam.  In  1875  there 
were  95  salt-blocks,  240  grainers,  1,310  kettles,  55  pans,  4,092  covers,  and  119  wells, 
varying  from  700  to  1,760  feet.  With  two  exceptions,  they  were  less  than  1,200  feet, 
and  averaged  800  to  900  feet.  As  to  mode  of  manufiEtcture,  35  used  steam  in  evaporat- 
ing the  bnnes,  11  used  pans,  8  kettles,  9  steam  and  pans,  4  steam  and  kettles,  3  kettles 
and  solar  heal^  1  kettles  and  pans,  and  1  solar  heat  and  steam.  The  fuel  used  in  ket- 
tle-blocks is  cord-wood  mired  soft  and  bard,  refuse  slabs,  and  sawdust ;  and  one  block 
will  use  10  cords  of  mixed  wood  or  16  cords  of  slabs  in  24  hours.  Pan-blocks  on  the 
Baginaw  are  run  almost  entirely  on  slabs  and  sawdust,  but  on  the  lake  shore  cord- 
wood  is  nsed.  A  pan-block  90  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  will  use  13  cords  of  mixed 
wood  in  24  hours,  making  140  barrels  of  salt.  Steam-blocks  are  mostly  heated  by  day 
with  the  exhaust  steam,  which  is  carried  through  the  settlers  and  graining  vats,  heat- 
ing them  to  a  degree  less  than  boiling.  If  the  mill  does  not  run  nights,  the  steam- 
pipes  are  connected  with  the  mill-boilers  and  live  steam  is  kept  up  througn  the  night, 
the  fuel  being  sawdust,  &c  In  some  instances  the  salt-works  are  run  several  weeks 
longer  than  the  mill.  The  barrels  are  mostly  of  pine,  from  refuse  lumber  and  slabs, 
but  in  some  mills  elm  is  made  into  staves  and  heading  for  this  use.  The  usual  invest- 
ment for  a  salt  manufactory  is  about  (20,000,  which  may  be  stated  in  detail  as  follows: 
Engine  and  boiler  for  two  wells«  |2,800 ;  drilling  salt-wells,  $2,200 ;  poles  for  wells, 
(250;  tubing,  $1,400;  pump  chamber  and  valves,  $250;  salt-block,  oistemS|  settlers, 
and  grainers,  $9,600;  tubing  and  connection  to  salt-block,  $3,500. 

The  salines  of  Saginaw  and  the  shore  belong  to  private  owners ;  but  the  State  main- 
tains a  supervision  t)y  way  of  inspection,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  deterioration  of 
quality  and  for  securing  statistical  record.  An  inspector  is  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  senate.  He  is  aided  by  deputies  and  receives  a  fee  for  services.  There  are  ten 
inspection  districts,  ^ee  Report  oa  the  Salt  Manufactures  of  Michigan,  prepared  for 
Geological  Report  b;|^  S.  S.  Garrignes,  Ph.  D.,  and  Lumberman's  Gazette,  December  29, 
1877,  K>r  further  details.) 

The  geological  formation  of  this  region  favors  the  sinking  of  wells  throughout  a 
wide  area  in  the  valleys  of  the  Grand  and  Tittibawassee  Rivers  and  elsewhere,  usually 
to  depths  of  about  800  feet,  but  ranging  from  560  to  1,100.  The  brine  does  not  flow 
from  these  wells,  but  must  be  pumped  from  100  to  200  feet,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
wells  varies  from  12  to  20  gallons  per  minute.  The  collateral  products  of  these  brines 
are  beginning  to  have  a  value  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone,  calcined  magne- 
sia, and  the  bromide  of  magnesium.  The  refuse  salt  has  also  a  value  as  a  manure,  and 
should  be  more  generally  used. 
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Lumbet* 


Yeftn. 


1864 
18G5 
1866 
1P07 
1868 
1869 
1870 


Feet 


133, 500, 000 
815,000,000 
250,639,3^ 
349, 767, 884 
423,963,190 
457,3»6,SS5 
823,500,830 
576,726,606 


Cbazxge  from 
•   previoas 
year. 


+81,500,000 
+35,639,340 
+99,138,544 
+74, 195, 306 
.+3:i,433,035 
+66, 104, 605 
+53,235,776 


Yean. 


1671 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


Feet 


539,688,878 
608, 118, 960 
619,867,081 
674, 638, 771 
581,558,373 
573,050,771 
640,166,831 


Change  from 
previous 
year. 


->47, 043, 738 
+72, 436, 103 
+17, 748, 041 
-45,334,250 
+  6,.935,503 
-8,057,503 
+67, 115, 460 


ShingleB, 


Yean. 


1^67 

1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


2f limber. 


00,983,000 
104,104,500 
119, 843, 500 
178,570,000 
187,691,000 


Change  from 
previona 
year. 


+13, 181, 500 
+15,739,000 
+58,726,500 
+  9,121,000 


1878. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 


Number. 


150,  €01,750 
818,394,590 
808,489,500 
818,034,850 
818, 678;  750 


Change  from 
previoas 
year. 


-88,689,350 
+59,392,800 
-  9,805,050 
+  4,444,750 
+  5,744,500 


The  comparative  quantities  in  the  above  table  are  represented  in  the 
following  diagrams : 
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Total  production  of  lumber  in  Saginaw  Vallqr 

since  186^. 


Shinies  manufhctoxed  in  the  Saginaw  TaUey 
since  1863. 
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Amount  of  lumber  passed  hy  ike  Tittahawassee  Boom  Company,  Saginaw,  Mieh»,  since  1864. 


Year. 


1864.. 

1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877., 


Total 


Logs. 

Feet  (board- 
measure). 

Price  per 
MfeeU 

437,236 

106,356,789 

10  66 

505,806 

148,  a56, 072 

1  00 

753,878 

185,381,653 

87| 
87} 

945^416 

239,330,215 

965,442 

228,871,300 

80 

1,272,346 

276,660,796 

80 

1,510,976 

340, 524, 198 

75 

1, 259, 945 

288,748,401 

70 

1. 559, 908 

309,151,609 

81 

1,413,010 

268, 959, 149 

88 

1, 978, 976 

338,203,124 

78 

1. 860. 165 

309,808,517 

75 

1. 972, 814 

342,981,639 

75 

2, 352. 441 

422,896,509 

63 

18,898.359 

3,802,529.971 

Avenee 
feet  per  lo^. 

243.9 

249.5 
245.9 
242.5 
232.2 
217.4 
2i29.3 
2S9.1 
19H.1 
190.3 
170.9 
166.0 
173.8 
179.8 


1  ¥Tom  1872  to  1877  this  price  loclades  fumishlxig  the  rope. 

This  compaDj  was  organized  February  8, 1864,  nnder  the  general  law 
approved  foar  days  previously,  for  the  formation  of  corporations  for 
running,  booming,  and  rafting  logs.^  It  is  a  short  distance  above  Sag* 
inaw  City,  its  business  extending  to  the  Saginaw,  Tittibawassee,  Chip- 
pewa, and  Pine  Uivers. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  above  statistics  is  the  decreasing  average 
size  of  the  logs  rafted,  the  average  of  the  later  years  being  considerably 
less  than  the  earlier.' 

Amount  of  lumber  passed  by  the  Bifle  Biver  Boom  Company  since  1867,  infect. 


1867 23,911,547 

1868 48,044,946 

1869 55,349,981 

1870 80,427,714 


1871 55,823,013 

1872 61,000,000 

1873 80,872,607 

1874 58,687,083 


1875 92.128,200 

1876 61,000,000 

1877 70,274,295 


Total 687,519,386 


Feet  of  logs  ftfied  in  ike  Saginaw  district  during  the  last  eight  years.* 


Years. 

TitUbawa88ee.t 

Caas. 

Bad. 

Bifle. 

AaGrea.; 

Kawkawlin. 

Au  Sable. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

itfn 

347,041,250 

288. 748, 401 
310,216.000 
269.508,740 
343, 814, 365 
309,908.517 
341,000,000 
422,500,000 

60, 942;  233 
55. 841, 618 
99,113.915 
100, 458, 140 
40,000,268 
56,003,470 
18,000,000 
22,029.160 

14,894.521 
14,258.818 
18,284,621 
37. 137, 384 
26,000.000 
41,854,894 
36,000,000 
28,000,000 

80,427,714 
55,023,013 
61,000,000 
80,872,607 
58,687,08:1 
92,1^8,200 
61. 000. 000 
70.274,295 

35,091,635 
31. 125. 084 
23, 870. 742 
63. 281, 236 
38, 723. 688 
10, 948, 020 
49,239,472 
32, 645, 493 

25,  COO,  000 
24,000,000 
27, 000, 000 
33,5A3S4 
22,000.000 
19. 000, 000 
22,500.000 
15,319,000 

60,000,000 
52,000.000 
105.000,0CO 
96,148,000 
52,000,000 
55,000.000 
47,150.000 
60,800,OCO 

Total... 

2, 632, 737, 273 

453.388,804 

216,430,238 

560, 212;  912 

284,915,970 

188,392,354 

528,008,000 

*  This  table  loclades  the  Aa  Sable,  which  flows  into  Safciaaw  Bay,  bat  is  not  a  tributary  of  the  Sagi- 
naw Biver.  The  mills  on  this  stream  are  mostly  at  Oscoda  and  Aa  Sable.  Some  logs  are  towed  to  tfe- 
troit  and  a  few  to  Saginaw.  The  qnantities  in  the  above  table  are  arranged  from  data  given  in  the 
Northwestern  Lumberman  of  December  20, 1877.  . 

tit  will  be  seen,  on  comparison,  that  the  numbers  in  this  Aolnmn  differ  somewhat  firom  those  given 
elsewhere  from  the  books  of  the  company.  It  Is  probable  that  in  the  haste  to  present  the  results  of  the 
year,  statistics  may  have  been  taken  on  estimates  made  in  some  cases  before  me  end  of  the  seasoD. 

IThe  following  amoonts  show  the  number  of  feet  run  oat  of  this  Immmu  daring  three  years  preceding 
those  included  in  the  table,  and  carry  back  its  transactions  to  the  beginning:  1867, 17.980,000;  1^ 
18,800,000 ;  1869,  22,296.611.  The  total  for  eleven  years  amounted  to  37^,992.581  ieet.  It  is  estimated 
that  forty  millions  of  feet  had  been  ran  out  of  this  stream  before  the  establishment  of  the  boom  com- 
pany in  i867. 

^  This  law  is  siDenlarly  defeotive  in  Dot  affording  the  means  for  an  annual  report  of 
doings  to  a  central  ofQce,  nor  even  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  companies 
in  any  office  at  the  State  capital.  The  articles  of  association  are  simply  filed  with  the 
county  clerk  of  the  county  where  located,  and  no  pnhlic  reports  are  required.  Such 
companies  have  also  heen  formed  for  the  Cass,  Flint,  Bad^  Fine,  Au  Sable,  and  other 
riyers,  and  at  Alpena.  Grand  Rapids.  Muskegon.  Big  Rapids,  Manistee,  dsc,  and  are, 
in  fact,  indispensable  where  several  firms  or  establishments  exist  on  any  stream. 

>  As  an  indication  as  to  the  relative  abundance  of  timber  suitable  for  lumber  else- 
where, it  is  mentioned  by  a  prominent  lumberman  in  Wisconsin  using  logsfrom  the  Wolf 
River  region  that  ten  years  ago  it  required,  on  an  average,  3^  to  4  logs  for  1,000  feet  of 
lumber.  This  quantity  will  now,  according  to  his  experience,  require  5  logs.  The 
minimum  size  he  then  used  was  12  inches  in  diameter;  it  is  now  10  inches. 
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5ir 


Total  far  eleven  yeare.^ 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


429, 507, 000 
446, 960, 000 
521, 350, 000 
623, 397, 353 
521, 796, 934 
644,485,278 
280, 979, 461 


1874 581,225,404 

1875 584,843,701 

1876  574,879,472 

1877 651.507,948 


Total 5,860,992,551 


DeetiruUion  of  ehipmente  from  Saginaw  Bioer  in  1875, 1876,  and  1877. 

(From  Lombemuui's  Gaiette,  xl,  403.] 


Porto. 


Ashtsbola.... 
Black  River... 

BaflfUo 

Chioaffo 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Dunkirk 

Erie 

Valrport 

Fremont 

Milwaukee  ... 
Oak  Orchard.. 
Ogdensbnrgh.. 

Oswego 

Port  Clinton.. 
Port  Huron... 
Sandusky  .... 

Toledo 

Tonawanda... 
Wallacebnrg.. 
Hisoellaneona 


Total 


Lumber. 


1875w 


1, 

75, 
39, 
87, 

4. 

4, 
10, 


6SF7,074 
863.373 
446,835 
759,805 
433,708 
796,760 
447, 041 
009,510 
922,480 
752,432 


7, 
4, 


319. 143 
963,000 
005^414 


83, 

74. 

113, 

3, 


84H,631 
480,046 
333,616 
313,000 
568.757 


445^119,595 


1876. 


696,000 

1,790,000 

76,938,655 

11,803,560 

76,956,761 

4,900,134 

6,841,354 

11,380,000 

740,000 

1, 087, 007 

865.000 

801,000 

13,990,000 

9,669,197 


981,000 

81,150,855 

85,870,681 

134,620,408 

816, 469 

3,697,639 


455,346,669 


1877. 


8,963,000 
95,673,593 
11,689,784 
95,558.845 
13, 383. 118 

5,447,000 
16,628,000 

1,939,467 
906,000 
480,000 


6.177,500 
8,980,768 
8,050,000 


80,945^000 
103,800,443 
155,697,193 


5,738,343 


539,863^047 


Shingles. 


1875. 


1,405^000 


86,144,000 

sieS'ooo' 


3.431,500 
3,830,000 


5,870.000 

6,763,000 

13,699,000 


340,000 


117,633,500 


187& 


3,333,000 


18,288,000 
55,'855,'6o6' 


3,680,000 
1, 170, 000 


84,000 


1,886.000 

9,300,900 

13,107,150 


1,700,000 


105,743,050 


1877. 


4, 113. 000 
1, 600, 000 

25,  ora,  000 

908,000 
63,893,000 


3,763,000 

7, 806, 000 

1,954,000 

300,000 


300,000 


5^341,000 

8,989,000 

10,065,850 


3,i'68,000 


163,594,250 


Shipmenie  of  laik  from  Saginaw  Bxeer  in  1875, 1876,  and  1877. 
[From  Liunberman^s  Oasette^  xi,  104.] 


Ports. 


Ashtabula 

Black  Biver.. 

Buffalo 

Cleveland ..... 

Dunkirk 

Erie 

Fairport 

Fremont 

Port  Clinton.. 
Sandusky  ..... 
Tonawanda  .. 

Toledo 

liiscellaneoos 


Total 


1875. 


990,000 

731,000 

4,450,500 

16,937,800 


1,870,000 
186,000 
888,000 


3,096,600 
4,645,200 
8,166,600 
1,017,000 


43,513,700 


1676. 


300,000 

530,000 

3,079,000 

11,519,2j0 

450,000 

1,454,000 

330,000 

100,000 

160,000 

8, 151, 650 

3,450,000 

7,229,850 

360,000 


30,003,750 


1877. 


665.000 

1,300,000 

4.609,200 

IS;  539, 000 

500,000 

883.000 

568,000 


3,036.000 

3,709,430 

11, 894, 803 

1.363,000 


40, 053. 453 


1  It  is  not  easy  to  oomprehend  qnantities  so  vast  as  these  aggregates.  The  total  sum 
for  the  eleven  years  would  lay  a  floor  over  210  square  miles  (eqnal  to  nearly  6  townships 
of  government  sarveys),  or  in  a  beam  one  foot  square  would  extend  nearly  92,500  miles, 
a  distance  that  would  measure  3. 7  times  around  the  earth  at  the  equator.  If  spreaa 
out  into  one-inoh  boards,  it  would  gird  the  earth  with  a  floor  nearly  44  feet  in  width, 
or  would  lay  a  floor  4. 6  feet  wide  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon.  It  would  build  16  solid  pyramids,  each  500  feet  square  at  the  base  and  with 
equilateral  sides  or.  if  cut  and  piled  as  cord- wood,  would  make  3,816,531  cords,  which, 
at  4  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide,  would  extend  5,780  miles  in  length. 
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Id  another  part  of  this  report  we  present  a  general  summary  of  the 
lumber  product  of  the  Northwestern  States  for  1874, 1875,  and  187G,  and 
to  some  extent  for  1877,  and  to  this  the  reader  is  referred  for  further 
statistics  of  Michigan. 

The  oiik  and  stave  trade  of  Saginaw*  ^ 

In  recent  years  the  exportation  of  staves  and  square  timber  has 
assumed  great  importance.  It  was  begun  about  1869  by  Canadian 
operators,  who  have  chiefly  monopolized  the  businesa  The  greater  part 
of  the  staves  and  timber  finds  its  way  to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies 
by  way  of  Quebec  The  amount  shipped  in  each  year  from  the  Saginaw 
Biver  has  been  as  follows : 


Cabio  feet. 

1869 765,000 

1870 1,105,000 

1871 1,982.000 

1872 2,560, 000 

1873 3,264,920 


Cnbio  feet. 

1874 2,893,700 

1875 1,234,000 

1876 1,178,145 

1877 1,344,000 


Total 16,326,765 

The  shipments  in  1874  and  1875,  in  cubic  feet,  were  as  follows : 


SiOfCBtOIl 

Garaexi  It>land . 
CollioeBay.... 
Port  DalboiMie. 
Sarina 


Total  Canadian  ports. 


1874. 


1, 171. 000 
28,800 
54,0^0 


1,853,800 


187& 


689,000 


111,500 

SO,  000 

9,000 


835^500 


CUyton  .... 
Tonawanda 

BafGUu 

Sanduaky  .. 
Cleveland .. 


Total  Amarioan  porta. . 


1874. 


137,000 
438,300 


1,000,000 


1,575^300 


1875. 


159,000 

117.500 

35,000 

87,000 


306,500 


As  the  shipments  to  Clayton  all  go  down  the  Saint  Lawrence,  we 
have  a  total  to  Canada  of  1,391,800  cubic  feet  in  1874,  amounting  to  49 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  in  1875,  994,500  cubic  feet,  or  71  per  cent. 

The  oak  and  Ship  timber  going  to  Kingston  and  other  Canadian  ports 
in  1877  amounted  to  1,297,700,  and  to  Tonawanda,  for  the  l^ew  York 
canals,  47,300  cubic  feet.  In  the  winter  of  1877-78,  much  less  oak  was 
got  out,  but  more  attention  was  given  to  long  timber,  spars,  and  square 
pine. 

The  shipment  of  staves  in  three  years  has  been — 


Tonawanda... 

Bofiklo 

Cleveland ..... 

Detroit 

Collins' Bay.., 
Kingston,  &o . 
Miaoeilaneons 


Total. 


To  what  place  shipped. 


1875. 


198,000 
9,229,956 


81,100 
485,065 
196,600 


3,113,721 


1876. 


126,000 

5,748,000 

4,000 


178,004 
885,205 
300,000 


6,641,909 


isn. 


102,000 
2,829,700 
350,000 
800,000 
48,400 
6:)7, 759 
150,000 


4,970,850 


The  foregoing  amounts  do  not  include  the  shipments  by  railroad, 
estimated  at  1,000,000  in  1877,  which  was  less  than  the  amount  repre- 
sented by  rail  shipments  the  year  before*.  The  total  may  therefore  be 
estimated  at  about  6,000,000. 
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JExportaHofh  of  hoops  from  Saginaw  Biver. 

Hoops  are  of  two  classes,  hard  and  soft  wood,  the  former  coDstituting^ 
the  principal  part.  They  are  sent  to  eastern  ports,  and  are  destined  ior 
Ifew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Eastern  cities. 

The  quantity  sent  by  water  was  as  follows  in  1877 : 


Tonawanda 1,203,000 

Buffalo 1,2^7,000 

Ogdensbarg 470,000 


Oswego 1,400,000 

CleyeTand 290,000 

Misoenaneoas 1,000,000 


Add  4,400,000  sent  by  railroad,  and  we  have  a  total  of  over  10,000,000. 


Total,  1874 
Total,  1875 


25,630,000  I  Total,  1876 17,801,600 

15,940,400  I  Total,  1877 6,630,000 

Stocks  on  hand. 


This  item  is  an  important  one  in  the  Inmber  trade.  The  following, 
fh)m  the  Lumberman's  Qaaette  of  December  22, 1877,  gives  the  amount 
at  Saginaw  at  the  close  of  each  season  since  1865,  in  feet,  board 
measure : 


On  dock. 


Sold. 


Unsold. 


1865 

1866  ..•.....•...••.•>.•■.•■•.■.••••■.■■.••■.•.•••. 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 - 

1874 : 

1875 

1876 

1877 _ 


44,453,000 
44, 415, 700 
69.066,771 

67, 401,  on 

03,331,614 
180,«22.]90 

75,509,511 
154, 889;  553 
999,071,666 
913, 159, 663 
993, 106^  140 
994, 546, 657 
945^035,589 


99,309,000 
14,211,000 
19, 435. 571 
13,409,990 
14,596,000 
47,809,000 
33,576,000 
40,998,900 
30,893,000 
93^135^000 
8^505^578 
96,136,664 
93,611,666 


19,091,000 

30,904.700 

50,534,900 

63,068,047 

78, 805^  614 

89,560,190 

42,093,511 

111,894,353 

191,178,665 

190,017,663 

197,510,569 

168,409.093 

9SS;333;856 


Wood  manufactures  at  Saginaw* 

The  mannfactnre  of  boxes,  pails,  tnbs,  chnms,  &c.,  besides  a  great 
variety  of  articles  saved  from  what  was  formerly  regarded  as  refuse 
lumber,  such  as  heading,  pickets,  and  the  like,  form  an  important  item, 
but  we  have  no  statistics  of  the  amount.  There  is  at  present  but  little 
waste  of  material  m  the  manufacture  of  Inmber  in  this  region. 

A  large  amount  of  cedar  posts,  railroad  ties,  spars,  knees,  and  other 
articles  is  exported  from  the  Saginaw  Valley,  of  which  we  have  no  de- 
tails. 

Estimated  values* 


The  estimated  values  of  Inmber  products  of  Saginaw,  in  1877,  were  as 
follows : 

Lumber,  640,000,000  feet 16,400,000 

Bhinglos,  167,338,750 417,845 

Lathe,  77,000,000  pieces 96,260 

Staves,  6,000,000 260,000 

Timber,  1,344,000  cubic  feet 280,000 

Adding  other  wood  products,  the  yield  for  the  year  would  be  about 
$8,600,000. 
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Saw  and  MngU  mill  rtparta  on  the  Lake  Huron  tUmre  for  fke  $ea$on  of  1877.> 


1 

S 

15 
£ 
1 
2 
3 

83 

Saws. 

a 

OQ 

• 

1 

i 

1 

a 

Plaoet. 

9 

o 

i 

a 

i 

AlpMUI....... ...-••.•>•-•••••  —  -•• 

8 

1 

■  •  •  • 

9 
3 

4 
1 
1 
9 

4 

•  m  »  • 

1 

10 

471 
45 
30 
74 

135 

74,247.037 

2,500.000 

3.000,000 

13,637,234 

86^102,796 

29,742,000 

30,493,<»8 

HarrlBviUe. ............. .......... 

Alcona ............................ 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

500.  COO 

Aa  Sable 

1 

1 

3 

Otooda 

Total,  1877 

14 

12 

10 

755 

1875 

119,467,067 

25,242,000 

30,493,098 

Piodnotton  of  A^pona.. ............ 

1        •        • 

81,158.000 
85,346,937 
6,750.000 
3,500,000 
47,000,000 
54,250,000 

10. 933. 150 
93^542,400 
1,600,000 
1,000,000 
4,530,000 
5,800,000 

44,906,000 

PiPodnction  of  HazrittTillo  and  Aloo 

na.. 

1876 

1875 

1876 

ri&75 

42, 616, 000 

i 

Prodaotion  of  An  Satue  and  OMwdq 

I 

;i  1876 

>  Tbeae  returns  for  1877  are  not  olaimed  as  complete.    The  redaoed  amounts  at  Oscoda  are  dne  to  the 
loss  of  two  large  mills  by  fire.    One  is  being  rebnllt,  with  two  oirenlars-  and  a  fifty-saw  gang. 

Comparative  etatement  of  lumber,  lath$f  and  shingles  manufactured  on  the  Lake  Michigan 

shore  in  1875, 1876,  and  1877. 
(From  the  Lomberman's  GasettOt  Deeember  99, 1877.] 

LUMBER. 


Places. 


Grand  Bapids  — 
Grand  Haren,  &o. 

Muskegon 

Whitehall 

Montague 

Mear8,&c 

Pentwater 

Ludington,  &o. . . . 

Manistee 

Trayerse  City.... 

South  Hayen 

Holland 

Iforthport 


Total. 


1875. 


Feet 
39,900,000 
91,500,000 
303,010,225 
29,500,000 
45,000.000 


15,500,000 

95,044,212 

150,500,000 

15,000,000 

6,780,000 


75,000 


1816. 


FetL 

39,575,047 
58,700,000 
990,363,585 
36,000,000 
44,OOU,000 


10.500,000 
100,346,9:i0 
145,750.000 

13,500,000 
3^500,000 


940,000 


791, 109, 437  j    741^  475^  562 


1877. 


fVsC. 

38,353,000 

€6,200.000 

390,572,467 

30,883,511 

49. 750, 657 

7,800.000 

8,000,000 

106,73;e,420 

151, 184, 104 

15,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

200,000 


619, 176, 150 


LATHS. 


Grand  Bapids  — 
Grand  Hayen,  &o. 

Muskegon 

Whitehali 

Montague 

Pentwater 

Ludington,  &o ... 

Manistee 

Trayerse  City.... 
South  Hayen 


Total. 


M. 

10,000.000 
5,500,000 

80.058.400 
8,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,430,10U 

30,000,000 
4,000,000 


147,488^500 


M. 

7,800,000 

6,850,000 

65,737,400 

11,000,000 

1,500.000 

1,000,000 

3,532,400 

27,500,000 

3,000,000 


197,039,800 


M. 

9,^50  000 

17. 600, 000 

82,277,050 

4,000,000 

8,500,000 

3,000,000 

2,043,000 

96,800,000 


500,000 


154,510.050 


SHINGLEa 


Grand  Haven,  &o 

Muskegon 

WhitehaU 

Montague 

.Mear8,&o 

Pttitwater 

Ludingfon.  dto ... 
Manistee 


Total. 


If. 

40,000,000 

6,000,000 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 


4,000,000 
148^500,000 


999,800,000 


jr. 

45.000,000 

10, 000,  two 

13,000.000 
13,000,000 


8,000,000 
181,091,000 


970^091,000 


jr. 

66,000,000 
15.000.000 
46,403,000 
17,000,000 
8,5CO,O0O 
91,000.000 
90,644,000 
919,908,950 


41^755^950 


MICHiaAir  LUUBEE-PBODnCTION. 
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CcmparaHve  itaiement  of  the  lumber  prodwH  of  Western  Michigan  in  1875, 1876,  and  1877. 

[From  the  North-WMtem  Lomberman,  February  16, 1878.] 


Places. 


KaniBtee 

Ladinstun 

Whitehall  and  Montagae.. . 

Mnakeson 

Snring  liakeaad  Grand  Hayen 
Hiacellaneoiia 

Total 


• 

Saws. 

^  • 

n^ 

r  ^ 

M 

1 

& 

1 

• 

.s 

2 

o 

84 

'A 

o 

96 

• «  « ■ 

14 

1 

6 

8 

12 

•  •  •  • 

18 

11 

S 

14 

4 

15 

24 

10 

37 

7 

46 

13 

1 

17 

3 

18 

17 
85 

9 

18 

19 

3 

17 
132 

185 

17 

197,000,000 
lSt3,000,000 
101,000,000 
381,000,000 
110,500,000 
111,000,000 


1,083,500,000 


Lamber  mannfaotnred. 


1875u 


160,885,855 
94,800.000 
61,000.000 

330,400,000 
83,100,000 
84.080,000 


817,805^855 


1876. 


146,484,906 

104, 784, 917 

70,600,000 

396,334,000 

56,500,000 

74, 360, 000 


850,943,183 


1877. 


148, 983, 159 

105, 328, 873 

88,430.000 

3;i7, 3-25, 106 

80,805,871 

72,338,946 


817,185,948 


Michigan  West  Side  Railroad  Mills  ;  oat  of  lumber ,  laths,  and  shingles  in  the  year  1877. 

[From  the  Lumbermaa'a  Gaaette,  January  19, 1878.] 


Places. 


GRAND  BAFID8  AHD  INDIANA  BAILBOAD. 

Cedar  Springs 

BandLftke 

Lockwood 

Cadillac 

Big  Rapids 

Morley 

Howard  City 

PieraoD 

Bond's  Mills 

Wood  Lake 

Manton 

White  Lake 

Tnstin 

Leroy 

Total 

DBTBOIT,     LANSDfO     AND    NOBTBBBN 
BAILBOAD. 

Stanton 

Day  and  Stanton 

Mtiir  and  Sheridan 

Ionia  and  Sheridan 

Colby 

Greenville 

Trnfiint 

liaple  Valley 

Gowen 

Coral 

Colwell 

Total 

CHIOAQO  AND  LAKB  KICHIQ AN  BAILBOAD 

Fremont  Center  .*.. 

Dalton 

White  Clond 

Traverse  Boad ■. 

Total ..^ 

General  total 


•3  -: 

o 


13 
8 
7 
6 
5 
3 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 


51 


18 
17 
6 
1 
1 
7 
9 
9 
1 
1 
1 


57 


5 
9 
1 
1 


9 


117 


Saws. 


9 
o 


9 


9 
1 
1 


1 
6 
9 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 


93 


0 
5 
4 
1 
1 
9 
9 
3 
1 
1 
1 


30 


3 

9 
9 
1 


8 


61 


9 
1 
1 
1 
8 


4 
1 


18 


a 

2 


i 

bS 

a 


18 

8 

10 

3 

4 

5 

11 

1 


54 


14 
17 

4 


1 
0 
3 


48 


8 


104 


a 


o 


151 

176 
83 
71 

870 
15 

185 
90 
80 
30 
80 
15 
15 
48 


1,118 


985 

916 

170 

83 

80 

113 

105 

55 

13 

40 

40 


1,079 


40 
75 
50 
15 


180 


8,377 


Lamber. 


4,800,000 

9, 553, 000 

10, 000, 000 

38,862.130 

18,000,000 


8,000,000 
850,000 
9,000,000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,500,000 
6,500,000 


68, 8G5, 130 


95, 

10. 

91, 

6. 

5, 
8, 

11. 

11. 
1, 
4, 
5b 


900.000 
750.000 
000,000 
157,639 
000,000 
000,000 
739.928 
000,000 
000,000 
003,000 
000,000 


100,547,561 


4,500,000 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

500,000 


80,000,000 


818,418,691 


Laths. 


500,000 


6,000,000 


1,000,000 


9,000,000 


9,500,000 


1.800,000 
1«  000, 000 
5,000,000 
8,800,000 


1,000,000 
4,601,750 


1,500,000 
8,000,000 


19,701,750 


900.000 


1,000,000 


1,800,000 


30,401,750 


Shingles. 


66,500,000 

48,500,000 

60.000,000 

7,500,000 

15,  :k)0,  000 

16.900,000 

38.000,000 

7,000,000 


859,000,000 


77,000,000 
71,000,000 
85,000,000 


7,000,000 

40,800,000 

7,800,000 


6,000,000 


834,000,000 


4,600,000 
5,000,000 


9,000,000 

=  » 


503,500,000 
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lumber  1raJfh<mikrm%Dest'Side  railroads 4^  MieMffom  in  l^     (Csv  loads.) 


• 

TUflroftdi. 

1 

i 

a 

1 

14 
S85 

H 

Cinolnuati.  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne  BaUzoad. .............. 

317 

11,83(1 

116 

71 

9,158 

43 

1,370 

1,163 

S34 

1,778 

90,035 

383 

Grand  Kapids  ^n<i  Indiana  Railt^mA 

Traverse  City  Kailroad 

A  general  review  of  the  lumber  resources  of  Michigan. 

In  an  article  prepared  by  George  S.  Frost,  and  pablished  in  the  ^<  Com- 
piled  Statement  of  the  Lumber  Trade  and  Manufacture  for  1874''  (p.  41,) 
the  following  accoant  iB  given  of  the  pine  lauds  of  this  region : 

1.  The  Saginaw  district  or  valley  embraces  the  coanties  of  Tascola,  Lapeer,  Saginaw, 
Gratioti  Isabella,  Gladwin,  Clare,  and  Midland,  and  is  drained  by  the  following  streams, 
all  tribataries  to  the  Saginaw  River:  the  Flint,  Cass,  Pine,  Chippewa,  Tobacco,  ana 
Tittibawaasee.  Of  these  streams  the  Flint  and  Cass  have  been  extensively  lumbered, 
and  are  now  practically  exhausted.  The  pine  of  these  streams  is  of  superior  quality, 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  district  of  the  State.  The  Chippewa  and  Fine  have  also 
been  largely  lumbered,  and  the  principal  timber  of  these  streams  now  lies  upon  the 
headwaters.  There  is  a  ridge  of  superior  timber  running  northeast  from  the  head- 
waters of  Flat  River,  in  Montcalm  County,  and  covering  the  headwaters  of  the  Pine, 
the  Chippewa,  the  Tobacco,  the  Tittabawassee,  and  continuing  across  to  the  head- 
waters of  An  Sable,  and  into  Montmorency  County,  and  along  the  headwaters  of 
Thunder  Bay  River,  and  the  Cheboygan  and  Manistee  waters.  This  is  substantially 
the  dividing  ridge  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  pine  along  its  coarse  belongs  and  is  tribu- 
tary to  nearly  all  the  principal  streams  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  Each  district 
which  will  be  described  embraces  more  or  less  of  this  timbered  ridge.  The  Saginaw 
Valley  is  crossed  by  several  lines  of  railway :  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette,  the  Detroit 
and  Bay  City,  the  Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw  and  the  Saginaw,  and  Saint  Louis  Rail- 
roads. The  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  commencing  at  Flint,  passes  through 
a  small  lumber  district  between  Flint  and  Saginaw;  from  thence  this  road  passes 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  timber  regions  of  the  Saginaw,  Muskegon,  and  Pere 
Marquette  Valleys.  The  important  lumber  center  of  the  Saginaw  receives  the  logs  as 
well  as  the  lumber  from  the  Saginaw  waters,  yet  the  railroads  mentioned  have  induced 
new  manufacturing  centers  at  di£ferent  points  along  their  routes.  Midland  City,  Far- 
well,  and  other  stations  between  Saginaw  and  the  Muskegon,  crossing  at  Evart,  and 
Reed  City,  Baldwin,  and  other  stations  on  the  west,  are  all  centers  of  manufacture. 
The  facilities  thus  afforded  through  an  extensive  pine-timber  district  have  already 
brought  the  whole  territory  intK)  notice,  and  the  necessary  operations,  however  small 
in  detail,  are  surely,  if  not  rapidly,  diminishing  the  products  of  these  forests. 

2.  The  Saginaw  Bay  district^  drained  by  the  Pine,  Rifle,  and  Au  Gres  Rivers,  and 
other  smaller  streams  and  bordering  the  Saginaw  Bay.  It  embraces  the  counties  of 
Bay,  Ogemaw,  and  Iosco,  and  is  opened  by  the  Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw  Rail- 
road. This  has  long  been  a  lumber-region  tributary  to  Saginaw,  and  the  Rifle  River 
particularly  has  been  a  source  of  supply  of  long  timber  for  the  lower  lakes.  The  ex- 
tent of  lumbering  in  this  district  has  drained  from  it  a  large  proportion  of  the  best 
timber,  especially  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  streams.  The  upper  pine  districts  are 
opened  by  the  railroad,  and  even  along  the  bay  shore  the  lumber  interests  are  affected 
and  to  considerable  extent  transformed  by  the  influence  and  advantages  of  the  rail- 
road. 

3.  The  River  Au  Sahle, — ^This  river  has  a  large  manufaoturing  center  at  its  mouth  on 
Lake  Huron,  where  a  large  trade  is  carried  on.  The  counties  of  Alcona,  Iosco,  Oscoda, 
Crawford,  Roscommon,  Otsego,  and  Montmorency  are  drained  in  part  by  this  stream,  the 
main  stream  taking  its  rise  in  Montmorency  and  Otsego  Coanties,  and  the  south  branch 
in  Roscommon  County,  there  reaching  and  competing  for  the  pine  upon  the  headwaters 
of  the  Muskegon,  the  Manistee,  and  the  Thunder  Bay  Rivers.  The  pine  of  this  region 
is  of  excellent  quality,  embracing  at  different  points  along  its  waters  the  lari^est  class 
of  white  pine,  as  well  as  the  best  qualities  of  Norway.  As  before  intimated,  this  j^nin- 
Bula  is  so  well  watered  that  the  different  streams  interlock  each  other  so  that  in  the 
same  pine  region  the  timber  has  a  natural  outlet  in  various  directions ;  and  what  is  said 
of  the  pine  timber  of  the  An  Sable  is  descriptive  of  that  of  the  Manistee,  the  Mnske- 
^n.  the  Rifle,  and  the  Thunder  Bay  Rivers.  A  region  of  heavy  white  pine  is  found 
m  Otsego  County,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Manistee  and  An  Sable  Rivers,  and  aroand 
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Otsego  Lake,  on  the  Jackson,  Lansing  and  Baginaw  Railroad,  which  opens  this  timber 
to  market,  even  before  the  Manistee  or  the  An  Sable  have  been  cleared  for  lamber  pnr- 

Soses.  This  Im^rtant  center  at  Otsego  Lake  is  also  the  center  of  a  large  agricnltural 
istrict.  which  is  already  in  course  of  rapid  settlement.  This  railroad  (now  ending  at 
Oayloro,  eight  miles  from  Otsego  Lake)  is  to  be  extended  northward  to  the  month  of 
Cheboygan  Biyer  and  Mackinaw,  passing  throogh  the  whole  length  and  along  the 
waters  of  the  Cheboygan  district. 

4.  Tkuiider  Bay  Biner^  embracing  the  waters  of  this  stream,  and  indnding  the  coanty 
of  Alpena,  and  portions  of  Aloona,  Osceola,  Montmorency,  and  Presqne  Isle  Connties. 
This  district  embraces  a  very  large  and  compact  territory,  mostly  tributary  to  Alpena, 
at  the  month  of  the  river  on  Thunder  Bay.  This  point  is  a  well-known  mannfacturing 
center,  and  as  yet  holds  control  of  the  lumber  traffic  of  the  river.  A  railroad  project 
is  however  inaugurated  from  Alpena,  in  a  southwestern  direction,  and  work  is  already 
commenced  upon  it.'  This  road,  when  completed,  will  pass  through  some  very  larse 
bodies  of  timber,  which  aro  now  undisturbed.  Manufacturins  points  along  the  lake 
shore,  between  An  Sable  and  Thunder  Bay,  are  making  inroads  into  this  district,  and 
some  of  the  choicest  timber  has  already  been  cut  ofL 

5.  Cheboygan  dietriot,  including  the  lake  shore  and  Presqne  Isle  County.  This  em- 
braces the  (jlheboygan  Biver  and  its  various  waters,  and  the  Oqueoc  Biver  and  several 
small  streams  in  Presque  Isle  County.  Lumbering  at  Duncan  and  Cheboygan  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  and  this  is  an  important  lumber  center,  and  not  less 
so  on  account  of  the  prospective  advantage  of  its  being  the  first  station  on  the  line 
of  the  Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw  Bailroad.*  The  numerous  large  lakes  and  trib- 
utary streams  in  this  district  give  it  great  importance  and  value  as  a  lumber  region. 
Its  agricultural  advantages  of  soil  and  location  also  give  it  importance.  The  Oqueoc 
Biver.  the  only  principaistream  in  this  peninsula  not  yet  opened^  has  a  large  body  of 
pine  n]^n  its  waters,  which,  with  the  natural  advantages  of  this  stream  alone,  will 
give  it  importance  as  a  lumber  point.  The  whole  of  Presqne  Isle  County  has  more  or 
less  scattering  tracts  of  pine  within  its  borders,  and  considerable  lumber  has  already 
been  shipped  from  Bodgers  City  and  Crawford's  Quany,  the  present  points  of  ship- 
ment. 

6.  The  Grand  Tranene  BegUm, — ^This  region,  extending  from  Mackinaw  to  Manistee, 
includes  the  counties  of  Charlevoix,  Antrim,  Leelenaw,  Grand  Traverse,  Benzie,  and 
pHortions  of  Emmett,  Otsego,  Kalkaska,  Wexford,  and  Manistee.  *  •  •  The  pine 
timber  of  this  region  is  generally  of  the  first  quality.  Lumbering  at  several  points 
has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  at  Traverse  City,  Elk  Bapids,  and  Frankfort,  tak- 
ing the  timber  fh>m  Boardman  Bapids,  Platte,  and  Anx  Bees  Scies  Bivers.  The  most 
important  mannfacturing  establishment  in  this  part  of  the  State  Is  at  Traverse  City, 
which  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  carried  on  an  extensive  business. 

7.  The  Upper  Manistee  Biver, — ^This  region  is  described  separately  as  it  is  as  yet  un- 
developed, lying  upon  the  waters  of  the  Manistee,  and  extending  from  its  source  in 
Otsego  County  to  the  hard-timber  ridge  in  Wexford  County,  wbich  divides  it  from  the 
Lower  Manistee  timber.  This  is  an  extensive  body  of  pine,  embracing  much  of  the 
first  quality  of  white  pine,  easily  accessible,  and  of^ great  value  as  future  supply  for 
the  mills  at  Manistee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Grand  Bapids  and  Indiana 
Bailroad  crosses  the  lower  portion  of  this  body  of  pine,  giving  an  outlet  by  rail  south* 
ward  and  northward  to  Traverse  City. 

6.  The  Lower  Manisteet  the  Bay  and  LUtU  Au  8dtU,  the  Pere  Margnette,  and  the  Pent 
Water, — ^This  district  embraces  all  that  region  lying  west  of  the  Muskegon  waters  and 
along  the  Lake  shore  from  Manistee  to  Pent  Water  drained  by  the  rivers  above  men- 
tioned. The  manufacturing  points  are  Manistee,  Lincoln,  Hamlin,  Ludington,  and  Pent 
Water.  Manistee  is  a  weir>known  and  important  lumbering  point,  and  has  supplied  a 
large  amount  of  lumber  to  Chicago.  The  timber  of  the  lower  waters  of  the  river,  which 
has  supplied  the  mills  at  that  point,  is  more  mixed  and  of  inferior  quality,  as  com- 
pared With  the  upper  waters  Just  described.  At  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  the  timber  taken 
from  the  region  drained  by  the  Big  and  Little  Au  Sable  Bivers  has  been  manufactured. 
There  is  a  large  body  of  timber  on  these  streams,  which  will  in  some  measure  be 
affected  by  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Bail  way,  which  has  Just  been  completed  to 
its  terminus  at  Ludington.  passing  through  Lake  and  Mason  Counties.  The  southern 
portion  of  this  district  embraces  a  large,  valuable,  and  compact  body  of  timber,  which 
IS  traversed  by  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Bailway,  and,  with  the  abundant  water 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Pere  Muqnette  Biver  and  the  Pent  Water,  it  possesses  great 
value  as  a  lumber  i^on. 

9.  The  Muskegon  BU)er, — ^The  district  embraced  by  the  waters  of  this  stream  penetrates 
the  interior  of  the  State,  and  reaches  the  waters  of  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Huron, 
and  borders  the  Saginaw  district  on  the  west.  The  Michigan  Lake  Shore,  the  Grand 
Bapids  and  Indiana,  the  MnskeiEon  and  Big  Bapids,  and  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 
Railways  pass  through  this  district  in  different  directions,  and  the  Jackson,  Lansing 

>  Michigan  Northern  Bailway,  designed  to  run  fh>m  Grand  Bapids  to  Alpena^  200 
miles.    The  report  for  1876  shows  that  (265,000  had  been  expended. 
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and  Saginaw  Ridlroad  toncbes  the  extreme  headwaters  of  this  river  in  Roscommon 
County.  The  Muskegon  of  Lake  Michigan,  like  the  Saf^inaw  of  Lake  Huron,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  extensive  pine-producing  districts  of  the  State.  The  Lower 
Muskegon  waters  have  been  largely  drpined  for  many  years  of  the  timber  upon  their 
waters :  but  the  extent  of  the  river  and  its  numerous  tributaries  afford  a  field  for  con- 
tinned  large  operations  in  the  future.  The  stream  has  been  cleared  to  its  sonrccy  in 
Houghton  Lake,  and  timber  is  now  being  taken  from  its  banks. 

The  MuBkegon  Booming  Company  was  organized  in  Febrnary,  1864,  and 
was  cbarteml  by  the  l^gislatare  in  the  following  month.  The  capital 
at  first  $40,000,  had  been  increased  in  1872  to  $200,000.  Their  dividend 
in  1877  is  said  to  have  been  20  per  cent  The  amoant  of  logs  delivered 
annually  by  this  boom  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the 
quantities  are  given  in  feet: 

Feet. 

1864 96,045,814 

1865 108,505,700 

1866 157,468.300 

1867 288,502,200 

1868 213,692.600 

1869 267,789,900 

1870 198,862,600 

1871 250,000,000 


Feet. 

1872 315,000.000 

1873 376,0:i5.037 

1874 249.936,412 

1875 315,638,418 

1876 2r?2,597,265 

1877 315,991,775 

Total  (14  years) 3. 416, 066, 021 


10.  The  Grand  Biver  Di9trici.^ThiB  limited  territory  embraces  some  of  tbe  oboioest  of 
tbe  wbite  pine  of  the  State,  wbich  has  within  a  few  years  appreciated  in  value,  prob- 
ably mnch  more  rapidly  than  any  other  timber  in  the  peninsnla.  This  fact  is  easily 
accounted  for  when  it  is  known  that  the  supply  for  the  Grand  Biver  Inmber  trade  is 
limited  to  the  pine  of  Montoalm  County. 


THE  I7PPSR  PENINSULA. 

11.  That  region  lordering  Lake  Michigany  extending  from  Little  Bay  de  Noquotte  to 
the  river  Saint  Mary's,  and  taking  the  streams  which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan.  So 
far  as  accessibility  is  concerned,  this  region  should  be  classed  with  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula, as  it  is  tributary  to  Lake  Michigan.  There  are  here  extensive  and  valuable  tracts 
of  timber  which  have  to  some  extent  been  opened.  The  Monestique  is  a  large  stream 
with  numerous  tributaries,  all  of  which  are  f>ordered  by  pine  timber  of  various  quali- 
ties, with  much  of  the  higher  grades.  The  Milacocia  River,  the  Pine  and  the  Carp,  and 
some  points  on  the  shore,  are  also  outlets  from  the  pine  districts  which  are  attracting 
the  attention  of  lumbermen. 

12.  That  district  extending  from  Saint  Mar^e  River  to  Ora/nd  lelandy  and  bordering  Lake 
Superior. — ^The  pine  of  this  region  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  long-timber  men.  It  is  well  watered  by  streams  with  good  floating  capacity 
for  logs,  and  is  an  important  Inmber  district. 

13.  The  Menominee  dUtrict,  embracing  also  the  waters  of  Little  Bay  de  Noqnette,  the 
Ford  and  Escambia  and  Whitefish  Rivers.  This  region  is  of  course  tiibutary  to  Lake 
Michigan,  and  its  water  facilities  are  not  surpassed  in  the  State.  A  very  large  body  of 
pine  is  here  found,  which,  more  than  any  other  locality,  perhaps,  is  situated  so  as  to 
be  controlled  by  the  owners  of  the  timber.  The  Menominee  is  a  well-known  lumber 
stream,  and  yet  its  upper  waters  are  beyond  the  reach  of  present  lumber  operations. 
The  timber  may  be  preserved  with  little  danger  of  outside  interference.  The  territory 
drained  by  this  stream  extends  into  both  States,  and  a  large  territory  in  Wisconsin 
will  be  lumbered  into  tbe  Menominee,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the  two  States. 

14.  The  Lake  Superior  dietrict,  covering  a  large  district  on  the  south  shore  of  that 
lake,  and  embracing  the  Sturgeon  River,  of  Portage  Lake,  the  Ontonagon,  Presque 
Isle,  Black,  and  Montreal  Rivers,  the  latter  being  the  State  boundary,  and  embracing 
districts  of  timber  in  both  States.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  white 
pine  in  all  this  territory,  which  is  tributary  to  Lake  Superior,  with  the  present  natural 
market  at  Duluth. 

A  farther  acconnt  of  the  Inmber  and  timber  resources  of  this  State 
will  be  given  under  the  general  article  entitled  '^Lumber  interests  ot  the 
Northwest'' 

Census  statistics  of  Michigan. 

A  census  is  taken  in  this  State  once  in  ten  year&  The  following  tables 
give  the  results  of  three  of  these  ofSicial  returns,  so  far  as  they  embrace 
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Btatements  of  the  prodaction  of  maple-sngar  and  the  manafactores  of 
wood: 


Pounds  of  mapXe-^ugar  made  in  MkMgan,  a»  repotted  J>y  (he  State  oensue  at  three  decennial 


Coimties. 


Alcona 

Allogan 

Alpena  

Antrim  ........... 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calbonn 

Cass 

CharloYolx 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton ^. 

I>elta 

Eaton , 

Emmett 

Genesee 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot   , 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron , 

Ingham , 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamasoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 


1854. 


85,341 


95^555 


31,271 

14,853 
47,704 


3,700 


1884. 


185,185 


313,195 

57,368 

57,946 

100 


71,508 


93,611 
184,368 


100 
37,388 


114,363 


65,854 


389,183 


4,050 

363,373 

1,115 


131, 310 

134,961 

30,189 

133,735 


9,095 
18,938 


174, 183 

3,850 

399,643 

61,680 
101. 318 

15,817 
130,987 
110,835 

39,560 

6,563 

141, 799 

360,630 


39.371 

4,37:1 

47,733 


398,194 


109,857 


1874. 


250.738 

1,393 

49,678 

373,177 

300 

77,376 

51,908 

79.583 

8,380 

66,.376 

54,444 

5,501 

10,930 

300 

175, 640 

8,556 

644.384 

101,006 

35,8d9 

58,940 

160,480 

111.790 

8,600 

V    3,483 

83.116 

885,867 

800 

56,804 

820 

48.387 

33,715 

897,509 


87,136 
47,609 


Counties. 


Leelenaw..., 
Leenawee..., 
Livingston  .. 
Mackenzie.. 

Macomb 

Manistee  .... 
Maniton ..... 
Marqnette... 

Mason 

Mecosta  ..... 
Menominee.. 

Midland 

Mif  saukee . . 

Monroe 

Montcalm.... 
Muskegon . . 

Kewaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ontonagon.., 

Osceola 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle . 

Saginaw 

SanUao 

Schoolcraft . . 
Shiawassee  .. 
Saint  Clair... 
Saint  Joseph. 
Tuscola.  ..4. 
VanBuren... 
Washtenaw. . 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Total 


1854. 


34. 545' 
'i3,'608 


17.650 


1864. 


19,833 
63,898 
86,319 
14,785 
33,868 
1.175 


11,619 
14.346 


800 
17.038 


44.334 


8,160 
5,497 


43.787 

13,978 

3,530 

6,378 

40,877 

18,745 

8,530 


1.594,893 


5,387 

86.383 

860 

3,913 


13, 916 
63,800 
39.564 
33,747 
35,352 
84,333 
500 


810,753 


86,838 
89,550 


9.\  566 
44,589 
81,444 
66,437 
153,598 
81, 978 
19. 746 


4,004.763 


1874. 


104,607 
35,549 
8,894 
84.100 
13,076 
43,944 


16,033 
42,050 


8,410 
5,475 
8,130 
83,330 
46,734 
54,488 
83,800 
79,985 


40, 518 

•808,447 

600 

7.717 

4.479 

3C0 

57,356 

10, 573 

7,785 

83,343 

74,153 

11,000 

5,885 

59,593 


4,399,793 


Mackinac  (1854),  17,170;  unorganized  oounties  (1854),  18,836. 
Mant^factoriee  of  wood  in  JtHchigan^  according  to  the  State  census  of  1874.^ 


Manufactories. 


Saw-mills,  total  nnmber 

Using  steam-power 

Using  water-power 

Power  not  reported 

Persons  employed 

Capital  inrested 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed 

Value  of  products 

Shlnglc-mills,  total  nnmber 

Using  steam-power 

Using  water-power 

Power  not  reported 

Persons  employed 

Capital  invested 

Yalne  of  products 

Planiuf^-mirs,  &c.,  total  number. 

Using  steam-power 

Using  water-power 

Persons  employed 

Capital  invested 

Vaine  of  products 


1854. 


933 

871 

618 

33 

4,570 


303,0e0,714 
13,337,0:16 


1864. 


1,073 

sai 

533 

19 

7.747 

16,109,070 

63],4~47,904 

$8,363,550 


1874. 


1,600 

1,156 

410 

85 

83,523 

138,448,014 

3.331,470,894 

139,850,156 

333 

195 

84 

1 

2,591 

$1,087,330 

$3, 950, 595 

837 

197 

36 

8,653 

$3, 975, 700 

$5,174,631 


>  This  heading  Inclndes  planing  and  taming  mills,  and  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories.  Hewn  timber 
was  generaMy  not  reported ;  one  establishment  returned  as  em  ploy  ins  30  men,  using  $15,000  of  capital, 
and  producing  $15,000  in  value.  The  same  may  be  said  of  shin^e-Mlts,  &o. ;  one  establishment  re* 
turned  4  persons  employed.  $3,000  invested,  and  $500  produced.  "So  returns  were  made  of  masts  and 
spars,  posts,  flre-wood,  and  many  other  timber  products  that  are  known  to  have  been  obtained  in  largo 
quantities. 
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JI£a$ntfaeiorie8  oftoood  in  Mkkigan,  ^.^^/ontinued. 


ManofaotorieB. 


Staye,  heading,  and  hoop  faotorlea 

UaiDg  ateam*power «... 

ITsing  water-power 

Persons  employed 

Capita]  invested 

VaiQe  of  products 

Barrel,  keg,  pail,  tab,  and  rim-work  faotorlea 

Using  steam-power 

Operated  withoat  steam  or  water  power 

Persons  employed 

Capital  employed 

Yaloe  of  products 

Wood-fisacet,  dothee-pin,  and  wooden-ware  factories  not  else- 
where tabulated 

Using  steam-power • 

Using  water-power 

Persons  employed 

Capital  imvestod .• 

Valae  of  products 

Wood-bending  establishments 

Using  steam-power 

Persons  employed 

Capital  invested 

Value  of  prodnota 


1854. 


1864. 


1874. 


01 

85 

1 

1^736 

$003,749 

11,716,687 

60 

13 

33 

1,010 

1944.740 

$900,638 

33 

85 

3 

523 

$332,700 

$491,347 

3 

3 

68 

$43,000 

$86,000 


Manufaoturea  uHng  toood  in  part  (u  their  material,  as  reported  hy  the  Michigan  oenetu  of 

1874. 


Manafactories. 


A  (rrioultaral  Implements , 

Wagon,  carriage,  and  sleigh  facto 

ries 

Chair  factories 

Pump  factories 

Sbip'building  establishments 

School  furniture... 

Picture  firames , 

Windmills 

Wheelbarrows,  hand-sleighs,  &c. . . 

Piano  and  billiard-table  legs 

*  *  Jobbing,  wood  and  croquet  '* 


H 
|| 

11 

5252 

Power  used 

i. 

Persons 
employed. 

Capital 
employed. 

Steam. 

Water. 

(?) 

70 

143 

93 

23 

12 

2 

48 

82 

55 

14 

3 

1 
1 

12 

4 

19 
8 

10 

117 
19 

7 

920 

1,344 

2,181 

138 

928 

33 

10 

87 

82 

20 

80 

$062,700 

1, 5C9, 700 

8, 184, 700 

168,200 

532,000 

45,000 

5,0t0 

17,500 

14,000 

20,000 

16,000 

1 
1 

1 

....... 

Value    of 
produeta. 


$1, 409, 400 

1,777,525 

8,630,611 

818.850 

1,204,000 

60,000 

5,000 

38,400 

23^000 

40,000 

35,000 


Eatdbllshmente  inddeniallif  employing  forest  products. 


MannflEUjtoriea. 

63 
3 

8 

Power  used. 

Persons 
employed. 

Capital 
employed. 

Value    of 
products. 

Steam. 

Water. 

(») 

Tanneries ............ .....r.-...,--. 

38 

3 

4 

530 
33 

19 

$1,009,350 

53,000 

6,200 

$1, 597, 600 

Hemlock  bark,  extract,  manufacture 
Potash  and  pearlash  factories 

16,150 

18,070 

Keweenaw  Ootjntt. — ^These  notes  apply  as  well  to  Honghton  and 
Ontonagon  Gonnties,  which,  together,  form  Keweenaw  Point,  a  remark- 
able headland  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Superior,  embracing  the  ''  cop- 
per district''  of  Lake  Superior — being  surrounded  on  every  side,  except 
a  narrow  isthmus,  by  water,  whose  temperature  averages  about  40^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  at  times  in  winter  frozen  to  a  great  depth.  The  climate 
is  cold  and  severe.    The  first  snow  usually  falls  in  September  or  Oc 
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tober,  bat  generally  disappears ;  bat  by  the  let  of  November  it  comes 
to  remain,  and  is  not  entirely  gone  before  the  last  of  May  or  first  of 
Jane.  In  winter  this  region  is  exposed  to  terrible  storms,  which  sweep 
witboat  obstrnction  over  the  frozen  lake,  and  the  temperatnre  falls  to 
— 40o,and  — 42^,  in  extreme  cases,  while  — 20o  and  — ^25^  are  not  un- 
common. The  range  of  temperatnre  is  qnite  remarkable,  being  some- 
times 5(P  in  6  hours. 

The  snows  waste  rapidly  away  in  spring,  without  destructive  floods, 
and  a  short  spring  passes  quickly  into  a  cool  summer.  The  point  is 
traversed  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  and  is  dotted  with  small  lakes, 
some  of  them  having  no  outlet. 

The  point  bears  76  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  72  are  native. 
The  principal  trees  in  order  of  estimated  abundance  are  the  white  pine, 
sugar-maple,  white  cedar  (Thuja  occidentalia),  yellow  birch,  red  maple, 
hemlock,  striped  maple,  aspen,  canoe-birch,  Norway  pine,  balsam  fir, 
black  spruce,  white  spruce,  tamarack,  white  and  red  oaks,  poplar- 
leaved  birch,  and  black  cherry.  The  shad-bush,  mountain  ash,  iron- 
wood,  black  maple,  red  cherry,  scrub  pine,  black  and  bine  ashes,  whito 
elm,  balsam  poplar,  and  numerous  other  species  are  found.  It  is  no- 
ticed that  the  aspen  very  generally  comes  in  where  the  forests  have 
been  cut  off.  The  chief  agency  of  destruction  is  fire,  which,  once  started 
in  the  forest,  will  sometimes  run  over  hundreds  or  thousands  of  acres.^ 
{Dr.  K  Harvey  iZeed,  Delaware  Mine,  Mich.) 

WISOONSIN. 

In  1852,  Dr.  P.  E.  Hoy  published  a  short  account  of  the  trees  indi- 
genous to  Wisconsin  (AffricuUural  Report  1852,  pp.  420-434),  with  a  few 
remarks  describing  the  size  and  form  of  trees,  useful  qualities,  and 
distribution,  with  directions  for  raising  forest-trees  from  seed. 

In  1855  a  communication  was  published  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  from  the  late  I.  A.  Lapham,  of  Milwaukee,  in  which  he  urged 
the  great  importance  of  taking  measures  for  preserving  the  forests  while 
they  still  existed,  and  of  planting  before  the  need  of  timber  should  be 
severely  felt.  His  article  of  56  pages  was  illustrated  with  outlines  of  the 
leaf  and  fruit  of  26  native  species,  and  with  short  descriptions  of  nearly 
or  quite  all  that  were  known  or  supposed  to  grow  within  the  State,  with 
mention  of  some  others  that  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  Mr. 
Lapham  had  previously  published  a  floraof  Wisconsin  in  the  Agricultural 
Eeport  for  1852.    . 

In  1860,  J.  W.  Hoyt,*  as  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 

1  The  facility  with  which  a  fire  will  spread  through  a  forest  in  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion is  described  in  the  volame  of  Professor  Agassiz's  Exploration,  as  seen  in  1848: 

Some  of  the  men,  while  stopping  on  the  shore  (July  15),  amused  themselves  with 
lighting  a  fire,  which  unfortunately  ran  along  the  ridge  of  the  beach,  and,  in  spite  of 
their  utmost  exertions,  marched  with  a  broi3  front  into  the  woods.  "It  was  an  ex- 
citing spectacle,  the  eagerness  of  theflames  to  seize  upon  each  fresh  tree,  winding  around 
it  like  serpen t<s,  crackling  and  rushing  furiously  through  its  branches  to  the  top,  until 
every  fragment  of  dry  bark,  lichen,  £).,  was  consumed.  The  fire  seems  too  dainty  to 
tiike  the  more  solid  parts,  and  so,  for  instance,  the  bunch  of  upright  cones  at  the  top 
of  tho  biUsams  remains  aistinguishable  in  the  forest  as  a  blackened  tuft.  One  beau- 
tiful bear-berry  lawn  looked  now  more  like  a  peat-bog.  When  we  left,  the  fire  was  in 
full  progress,  and  was  probably  stayed  only  i>y  a  swamp  beyond.  Nature,  however, 
generally  provides  that  no  land  that  can  be  of  much  value  to  man  shall  be  subject  to  this 
fate,  for  the  heavily  timbered  (and  thus  fertile)  land  of  these  latitudes  is  mostly  too  wet 
to  bum,  except  the  solitary  birches,  which,  if  yon  set  a  torch  to  them,  go  off  like  a  rocket, 
but  do  not  set  fire  to  the  other  trees."  {Lake  Supaior:  iU  Phytical  Charaoler,  VegetatUmf 
and  AnimdU,  p.  74.) 

'Present  governor  of  Wyoming  Territory. 
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pablished  a  map  of  the  State,  showing  its  general  geology,  climatologyi 
and  the  distribation  of  its  timbers,  &c.,  and  fix)m  the  report  of  the  ezeca- 
tive  committee  we  condense  the  following  information  : 

The  southeTD  part  of  WisooDBin  is  cbaraoterized  by  hard  wood,  and  tbe northern  i)or- 
tion  by  evergreens.  There  are  many  exceptions,  but  this  is  a  general  rale.  The  timber 
has  a  close  relation  to  the  geological  formation,  evergreens  belonging  to  the  aaoic  and 
sandstone  regions,  and  the  hard  wood  to  the  limestones.  To  define  more  narrowly,  the 
hard  woods  are  confined  to  the  northern  three-foartbs  or  four-fifths  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  State^  within  the  coanties  north  of  Racine^  along  the  lake,  and  extending  from  30 
to  60  miles  inland.  There  are  also  these  forests  of  considerable  extent  in  other  portions 
of  the  State;  as,  for  instance,  in  Green,  Grant,  Sank,  Richland,  and  Bad  Ax  Coanties; 
as  also  along  many  of  the  streams  in  the  evergreen  region  of  the  State,  bat  they  are 
rather  isolated.  The  rest  of  the  sonthem  part,  and  a  strip  of  considerable  extent  along 
the  Mississippi  and  ^aint  Croix,  as  fax  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone, 
consist  of  prairies  and  oak  openings. 

The  prairies  are  small,  skirted  with  timber,  and  well  watered  by  lakes  and  nnf ail- 
ing streams.  These  openings  are  found  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  are  of  two 
kinds — the  bnrr  oak  and  the  black  oak.  The  latter  belong  to  the  sandy  regions,  and 
are  not  marked  by  any  considerable  a^cultural  capacity.  The  former  are  among  the 
most  productive  parts  of  the  State,  being  especially  adapted  to  the  continued  produc* 
tion  of  wheat.  They  are,  moreover,  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  varied  and  pic- 
turesque surface  of  the  country.  Grouped  here  and  there,  like  so  many  old  orchards, 
on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  slope  of  land,  or  on  the  border  of  marsh,  prairie,  or  lake, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  American  sylva  that  equals  these  burr  oakd 
for  the  charming,  homelike  expression  they  give  to  the  landscape.  The  tiiiil>er  they 
furnish  is  brittle  and  of  little  worth  except  for  fencing  and  fuel ;  still,  abounding  as 
they  do  in  what  would  otherwise  be  a  prairie  country,  and  constituting  so  charming  a 
feature  of  Wisconsin  scenery,  they  possess  a  value  which  is  beyond  computation. 

The  evergreens,  consisting  of  white,  red,  and  yellow  pines,  hemlocks,  spruces,  firs, 
and  red  and  white  cedars,  occupy  a  large  area  around  the  waters  that  flow  into  Greea 
Bay  and  the  Mississippi.    There  are  al^  large  quantities  of  tamarack.* 

Statistics  reported  for  1860  showed  the  production  of  lumber  of  Wis- 
consin as  355,055,115  feet,  worth  $2,362,558.37,  or  an  average  of  $6.65 
per  M  feet.  The  amount  of  shingles  made  was  2,272,061  M,  worth 
$1,134,834.51,  or  about  50  cents  per  M.  The  census  of  1870  does  not 
admit  of  a  separate  calculation  of  values,  the  total  value  of  several 
products  being  given.  The  production  for  the  year  was  102,663  M  of 
lath,  1,098,199  M  feet  of  lumber,  806,807  M  shingles,  and  $620,591  worth 
of  staves ;  total  value  of  these,  $15,130,719,  against  $4,616,420  of  the 
returns  for  1860. 

Discussions  in  agricultural  societies  and  elsewhere  having  drawn 
attention  to  the  subject,  both  as  regards  the  direct  and  the  collateral 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  maintenance  of  a  due  proportion  of  wood- 
lands, the  legislature  was  a  few  years  later  induced  to  give  attention 
to  this  subject,  beginning  with  specific  inquiries  to  be  prosecuted  by  a 
commission. 

By  <<  An  act  relating  to  the  growth  of  forest-trees,"  approved  March 
30, 1867,  the  State  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  were  each 
authorized  to  appoint  one  person,  and  these  persons  a  third  one,  who 
were  together  directed  to  inquire  and  make  report  in  detail  to  the  legis- 
lature at  its  next  session : 

1.  Whether  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  this  State,  now  going  on  so  rapidly,  ia 
likely  to  prove  as  disastrous  to  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  State  as  is  claimed  by 
many. 

2.  Whether  such  destruction  will  tend  to  diminish  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
to  increase  the  degree  of  cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer,  or  otherwise. 

3.  Whether,  owing  to  the  want  of  information  in  individuals  and  the  shortness  of 
their  lives,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere  [interpose]  its  authority  to  prevent 
an  undue  destruction  of  forest-trees  where  they  now  exist,  and  to  encourage  their 
oultivation  where  they  are  deficient. 

1  Transaoiions  of  WisoonHn  State  AgrUmliurdl  Society,  I860,  p.  46. 
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4.  Whether  any  and  what  soientiflo  ezperimente  or  investigations  should  hA  made  to 
ascertain  the  best  methods  of  ffrowing  and  managing  forest-trees. 

5.  Whether  the  growing  of  i^elts  of  timber  along  the  public  roads  and  highways 
woald  afford  protection  to  the  same  from  drifts  of  snow,  and  whether  these  and  similar 
belts  in  the  farms  of  the  State  would  be  beneficial  bv  affording  shelter  to  crops,  fruit- 
trees,  buildings,  and  animals,  and  add  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  prosperity  of  the 
people. 

6.  Whether  any  and  what  conyenient  substitute  for  wood  may  be  found  in  this 
State,  and  If  by  their  use  the  demand  for  wood  will  be  diminished. 

7.  To  report  generally  such  facts,  in  a  condensed  form,  as  will  be  of  the  most  practi- 
cal use  to  persons  desirous  of  increasing  the  growth  and  preservation  of  forest  and 
other  trees. 

Their  report  was  to  be  pablished  in  an  edition  of  3,000,  and  was 
limited  to  100  pages. 

The  commissioners  appointed  were  I.  A.  Lapham,  J.  O.  Knapp,  and 
H.  Orooker,  and  their  report  is  an  earnest  appelftl  in  favor  of  tree-plant* 
iugj  specifying  the  reasons  that  shoald  lead  to  planting^  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  and  the  errors  to  be  avoided,  with  a  description  of  the  trees, 
the  State,  and  the  best  methods  for  cultivation.^ 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislatare,  laws  were  passed  for  the  en- 
conn^einent  of  tree-planting  and  for  the  protection  of  forest  and  shade 
trees,  as  elsewhere  given  in  this  report.  We  are  anable  to  present  any 
statistics  of  the  exemptions  or  bonnties  paid  nnder  these  acts,  nor  the 
amount  of  planting  that  has  been  done. 

The  absence  of  means  for  ascertaining  the  lumber  production  of  the 
State,  upon  which  so  many  interests  depend,  was  noticed  by  his  Excellency 
Oovemor  Ludington,  in  his  message  in  January,  1877,  and  a  law  was 
recommended  compelling  persons  cutting  logs  in  the  State,  to  report  to 
the  lumber  inspector  of  the  several  districts,  so  that  a  consolidated  re- 
I>ort  might  be  published. 

The  State  has  received  considerable  grants  of  land  firom  Congress  for 
schools,  a  university,  and  other  public  trusts,  and  employs  timber  agents 
and  clerks  for  the  protection  of  its  interests,  as  would  appear  from  offi- 
cial reports,  with  very  indififerent  success.* 

Lumbering  ekaracteristies  of  theprineipal  rivers  of  Wisconsin.^ 

The  Chippewa  is  a  large  river,  with  many  tributaries  coming  from  the 
pine  region,  affording  valuable  water-power  at  Eau  Olaire,  Chippewa 
Falls,  and  other  points,  at  which  there  are  extensive  lumbering  estab- 
lishments, but  a  large  part  of  the  lumber  of  this  stream  is  rafted  down ' 
to  steam-mills  at  various  points  on  the  Mississippi  below.  The  lowest 
boom  on  this  river  is  near  its  mouthy  and  is  owned  by  the  Beef  Slough 
Manufacturing,  Booming,  Log-Driving  and  Transportation  Company, 

^  Report  on  the  Disa9trou8  EfecU  of  the  DeatrueUon  of  ForeaUHreet  now  going  on  so 
rapidly  in  the'State  of  Wieeonsin.    Madison,  1867. 

'  Governor  Lnding^n,  in  his  message  of  1876,  says :  '*  It  has  hecome  a  serions  matter 
to  provide  against  trespassers  npon  the  school  and  nniversity  lauds,  and  the  tracts 
known  as  the  Saint  Croiz  grant.  A  system  seems  to  have  prevailed  hy  which  large 
depredations  were  committed,  and  the  State  was  left  to  se«$nre  redress  by  the  collec- 
tion of  stnmpage  fW>m  trespassers.  This  system  is  wrong  in  principle  and  minoos  in 
practice.  In  the  natnre  of  things  the  snms  collected  in  the  settlements  with  the  tres- 
passers mnst  be  vastly  less  tluui  the  valne  of  the  timber  taken.  If  I  am  oorrectly  ad- 
vised, it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  profitable  bosiness  to  strip  the  State  lands  of 
their  timber  and  then  effect  a  settlement.  Whatever  power  rests  with  the  Governor 
to  reform  this  practice  will  be  vigorously  exercised;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  farther 
legislation  is  necessary  to  secnre  that  resnlt,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  npon  yon  the 
duty  of  providing  it.  The  only  tme  xx>licy  in  dealing  with  this  snbject  is  to  prevent 
depredations,  and  in  this  work  I  urgently  solicit  yonr  co-operation. 

'Condensed  from  the  "  Lumber  Trade  and  Manvfaciuref^  1874, pablished  by  the  North- 
western Lumberman,  Chicago.    8vo,  pp.  112. 

34f 
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formed  April  27, 1867,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  amoant  of  logs 
delivered  in  1871  was  12,000,000  feet ;  in  1872,  53,000,000,  and  in  1874, 
133,000,000.  Its  rates  of  toll  are  75  cents  per  1,000  feet  lor  lo^s  and 
timber,  2  cents  for  railroad-ties,  and  1  cent  lor  fence-posts.  Its  capacity 
is  200,000,000  feet. 

At  Ean  Glaire,  a  lake,  apparently  once  the  river-bed,  is  nsed  as  a 
boom,  a  canal  being  opened  into  the  river  above  and  below.  -It  belongs 
to  the  Half-Moon  Lake  and  Canal  Company,  formed  December  15, 1856, 
and  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  March  17, 1859.  It  was  reorganized  Decem- 
ber 25, 1871. 

Various  other  boom  companies  have  establishments  on  this  river  and 
its  tributaries.  The  recent  completion  of  the  Wisconsin  Ceptral  Bail- 
road  affords  facilities  for  lumbering  operations  on  the  upper  waters  of 
this  river.    The  West  Wisconsin  l^ilroad  also  crosses  this  river. 

The  Black  River  afforded  to  mills  below  on  the  Mississippi  120,000,000 
feet  in  1871, 114,000,000  in  1872,  and  134,000,000  in  1873.  This  stream 
is  shorter  than  the  other  lumber  rivers  of  Wisconsin ;  its  waters  are 
rapid  and  quickly  affected  by  rains  and  freshets,  and  it  flows  through  a 
broken  country,  its  banks  being  bordered  by  high  cliffs.  The  timber 
along  its  course  consists  of  pine,  hemlock,  cedar,  oak,  ash,  maple,  bass, 
elm,  &c.  The  principal  manufacturing  points  on  the  river  are  at  La 
Crot<(se,  at  the  mouth,  where  there  are  ten  establishments  with  a  capacity 
ot  92,000,000  feet  a  year,  and  at  Black  Biver  Falls,  where  three  estab- 
lishments have  a  capacity  of  60,500,000.  The  valley  is  crossed  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Baint  Paul  Bailroad,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Bailway,  the  West  Wisconsin  Bailroad,  and  the  Green  Bay  and 
Minnesota  Bailroad. 

The  Black  Biver  is  a  very  difiQcult  stream  to  operate,  and  the  driving 
of  logs  is  attended  with  much  labor,  as  the  floods  are  of  short  duration 
and  logs  can  move  but  a  short  distance  at  a  time,  and  are  apt  to  be  piled 
up  in  jams  with  drift-wood,  whicli  renders  them  liable  to  fires.  A  patrol 
is  found  necessary  to  guard  against  this  accident.  Sometimes  several 
seasons  pass  before  logs  start^  on  the  upper  waters  reach  the  boom  at 
La  Crosse.  Very  few  reach  the  mills  till  the  second  summer  after  they 
have  been  banked. 

The  Wolf  Biver  flows  through  an  extensive  region  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Wisconsin  which  abounded  in  pine  forests,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  hardwood  timber.  The  lands  as  they  are  cleared  are  being 
occupied  as  farming  lands.  The  upper  waters  are  rapid,  with  a  compara- 
tively steady  flow.  The  country  along  the  lower  waters  is  quite  level, 
the  bottoms  wide  and  heavily  timbered  with  hard  woods  where  not 
cleared.  The  pine  region  is  more  elevated  and  broken.  Its  booming 
capacity  is  fine,  and  Bay  Boom,  in  a  bay  of  Boygan  Lake,  has  a  capacity 
of  100,000,000  feet.  Pine  Biver,  a  tributary  of  the  Wolf,  has  much 
hard- wood  timber  along  its  course,  and  fine  groves  of  pine.  It  is  crossed 
by  the  Wisconsin  Central  and  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Bailroads. 

The  "Wiaconsin  River^^  and  its  tributaries  drain  an  extensive  pine-for- 
est region,  with  lumbering  points  at  Port  Bdwards,  Grand  Bapids, 
Stevens  Point,  Mosinee,  Wausau,  and  Necedah.  The  river  is  rapid,  with 
frequent  sites  for  hydraulic  power.  The  Stevens  Point  Boom  Company, 
formed  October  26, 1873,  has  a  boom  capable  of  holding  100,000,000  feet, 
and  the  Garrison  boom  at  Grand  Bapids  may  be  increased  to  like 
amount.    The  Wisconsin  Central  Bailroad  crosses  the  valley  diagonally. 

Qreen  Bay  district — The  shores  of  this  bay  are  low,  and  gradually 

^  A  particalar  description  of  the  valley  of  ibis  river  is  given  in  the  JBtport  of  ih$ 
Ckitfqf  Engineen  (U.  S.  A.),  1876,  Part  II,  p.  254. 
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change  firom  marsh  to  swamp,  then  to  level  dry  land;  and  finally  become 
broken  and  moantainous.  The  pine  is  in  dense  groves  that  crowd 
closely  npon  the  swamps  that  skirt  the  bay,  and  reach  back  among  the 
hills  of  the  interior.  They  are  interspersed  with  hard  timber.  The 
rivers  tribatary  to  the  bay  are  the  Escanaba,  Cedar,  MenomineCi  Pesh- 
tigo,  Oconto,  Pensankee,  Little  and  Big  Snamico  Bivers,  and  the  Fox. 
The  first  two  have  but  little  Inmbering.  The  Menominee  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  the  mills  are  chiefiy  at  Menominee  on  the  north 
or  Michigan  side,  and  at  Marinette  and  Menekanne  on  the  south  or 
Wisconsin  side.  The  main  boom  is  just  above  the  rapids,  where  a  dam 
sets  the  waters  back  a  long  distance,  the  pressure  of  the  logs  being 
partly  borne  by  piers  and  lines  of  piles  set  at  short  distances  over  the 
I>ond.    The  river  is  the  only  limit  to  the  capacity  of  the  boom. 

From  an  article  on  the  timber  lands  of  the  Northwest,^  the  following 
statement  is  given  of  the  timber  resoarces  of  Wisconsin : 

1.  That  dlBtriot  embraoinff  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  south  of  the  Menominee,  the 
Fox  River,  the  Pike,  Pine,  Peshtigo,  and  other  small  streams,  all  have  been  occapied 
for  years,  sopporting  an  im^rtant  lamber  traffio,  and  supplying  to  a  great  extent  the 
demand  of  Chicago.  The  timber  of  this  region,  particularly  tlukt  npon  the  Wolf  and 
Fox  Rivers,  embraces  some  of  the  best  timber  of  tne  State. 

2.  The  JriseoHaiH  Biver  district  extends  from  south  to  north,  and  embraces,  along 
the  waters  of  the  river,  very  large  tracts  of  timber,  reaching  to  tne  Menominee  waters, 
and  overlapping  the  Wolf  and  Fox  Rivers  districts. 

3.  The  Ckippewa  Biver  and  its  wateri, — ^A.  very  extensive  district,  embracing  the  whole 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  and  extending  from  near  the  waters  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  the  Mississippi.  The  remarkable  water  fMilities  of  this  stream  wiU  be  observed 
by  reference  to  the  map.  The  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  [recently  completed]  pene- 
trates a  large  portion  of  the  pine  region  tribatary  to  this  stream. 

4.  The  8(Snt  Croix  River  district  embraces  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  and  ex- 
tending north  and  south  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lase  Superior. 

5.  The  Lake  Superior  distriotf  embracing  the  slope  on  the  border  of  Lake  Superior, 
from  the  Montreal  River  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State ;  aU  tributary  to  Du- 
Inth,  Superior  City,  and  Ashland.  This  district  is  drained  by  numerous  streams,  which 
have  sufficient  capacity  for  floating  logs.  At  Ashland  the  Wisconsin  Central  Riailroad 
has  its  terminus. 

The  lamber  and  timber  resoarces  of  this  State  will  be  given  nnder  the 
geneial  article  entitled  ^*  Lamber  Interests  of  the  Northwest.'' 

Proposed  WisconHn  State  part. 

The  late  Hon.  Increase  A.  Lapham,  of  Milwaakee,  saggested  the 
formation  of  a  State  park,  embracing  some  forty  townships,  or  1,440 
sqaare  miles,  aronnd  the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin,  Ohippewa,  and 
other  rivers,  and  bordering  npon  the  Upper  Peninsnla  of  Michigan. 
This  region  abonnds  in  lakes,  and  besides  being  an  agreeable  place  of 
resort  by  sporting  parties,  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  maintaining 
reservoirs  for  equalizing  the  flow  of  waters,  by  saving  the  excess  of  the 
winter  and  spring  seasons  for  the  wants  of  snmmer  and  autamn.  No 
action  has,  however,  been  taken  toward  securing  this  end. 

Similar  conditions  are  presented  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  may  hereafter  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  in  that  State. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  first  report  of  the  Oommissioner  of  Statistics  of  this  State  (1860) 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  natural  distribution  of  its  timber : 

The  Chreat  Coniferous  Distriei,'-*The  elevated  and  broken  region  north  of  latitude  46^ 
and  east  of  the  meridian  of  the  outlet  of  Bed  Lake  may  he  deserihed  in  general  terms 

1  Written  by  Qeorge  S.  Frost,  and  published  in  the  Lumber  Trade  aud  ManufadttTe^ 
1874,  p.  4& 
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as  a  forest  oounirff,  these  linee,  in  geneml,  being  the  southern  and  western  limits  of  the 

fine  and  other  conifersB  in  Minnesota,  and  incladin^  an  area  of  21,000  sqnare  miles, 
ine  IB  the  prevailing  wood  of  this  district,  bnt  intermingled  with  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  bircn,  maple,  aspen,  ash,  and  elm.  The  allnvial  bottoms  of  the  extreme  northern 
branches  of  the  Mississippi  support  a  heavy  growth  of  basswood,  elm,  aspen,  bottemot, 
ash,  birch,  hard  and  soft  maples,  linden,  balsam-firs,  and  some  oaks.  It  is  observed  that 
whenever  the  cone-bearing  woods  are  burned  off  in  this  district,  the  hard  woods  take 
their  place.  The  sngar-maple,  which,  according  to  Blodgctt,  markes  the  range  of  Indian 
com,  extends  northward  nearly  to  RAiny  Lake,  where  it  yields  abundance  of  sugar  to 
the  Indians,  In  the  Red  River  Valley,  the  sugar-maple  is  found  all  along  its  trough, 
and  finds  its  northern  limit  beyond  the  49th  parallel,  on  the  elevated  southern  water- 
shed of  Lake  Winnipeg.  On  the  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Superior,  hemlock,  oedar, 
spruce,  fir,  and  birch  prevail. 

The  Zone  of  PiiM.— The  principal  pine  forests  of  Minnesota,  which  constitute  one  of 
its  main  resourees  of  industry  and  wealth,  stretch  in  a  broad  belt  near  the  southern 
border  of  the  great  northern  forest  district,  from  the  eastern  side  of  Pine  County,  in 
the  Upper  Saint  Croix  Valley,  northwestward  across  the  water-shed  to  the  outlet  of 
Red  Lake.  The  principal  pineries  where  lumber  is  bought  are  upon  the  headwaters 
of  Kettle,  Snake,  Kum,  Crow -Wing,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  recently  upon  tho. 
extreme  upper  waters  of  the  Red  or  Otter  Tail  Kiver. 

Belt  of  Oak  Openings, — Below  latitude  46^,  the  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  birch,  and  all 
the  Con\fer(Bt  generally  disappear  with  the  forest-line.  A  narrow  range  of  cedar  and 
tamarack  swamps  between  Saint  Croix  and  Crow  Wing  Rivers,  and  some  pine,  mingled 
with  large  maple,  oak,  ash,  and  small  birch  and  spruce,  intervene  for  half  a  degree 
further,  when  the  oak  becomes  the  prevailing  tree  on  the  uplands,  distributed  in 
groves  and  large  parks,  its  growth  usually  dwarfed  by  the  annual  rava^  of  prairie 
fires.  These  oak  openings  characterize  the  whole  delt-a  of  rolling  prairie  below  lati- 
tade  45^  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  soft  maple,  elm,  ash,  willow,  and 
alder,  line  the  bottoms  of  the  Rum  and  Elk  Rivers.  There  are  no  compact  forests  in 
this  section,  except  upon  the  Saint  Croix  Valley,  where  a  dense  mass  of  hard- woods, 
in  which  the  sugar-maple  prevails,  occupies  the  upper  part  of  Washington  and  Chicago 
Counties  to  the  pine  belt  in  Pine  County. 

The  Bois  Franc,  or  Big  Woods. — West  of  the  Mississippi  the  western  flank  of  the 
great  coniferous  forest  of  the  north,  extending  with  a  thick  border  of  hard- wood  west 
of  Otter  Tail  River,  and  around  Otter  Tail  Lake,  terminates  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Crow  Wing,  where  it  merges  its  characteristics  in  a  new  forest  growth  of  the  decidn- 
ons  forms,  which  stretches  in  a  broad  angular  belt  across  the  great  prairies  of  the 
southeast  and  south,  and  generally  known  as  the  Big  Woods.  This  belt  of  wood  forms 
a  deep  fringe,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  along  the  western  slope  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  Crow  Wing  Valley  to  the  Sauk  at  Saint  Cloud.  Crossing  into  the 
valley  of  the  Crow  River,  and  keeping  a  general  southeasterly  course,  it  occupies  a 
large  strip  of  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  Rivers,  nearly  one  hun- 
dr^  miles  on  its  longest  side,  with  an  average  breadth  of  forty  miles ;  its  western 
limit  being  formed  by  a  line  crossing  the  counties  of  McLeod  and  Meeker,  diagonally 
through  the  middle,  and  its  easiem  by  a  line  drawn  from  near  the  month  of  Rum 
River  to  Carver,  on  the  Minnesota.  Throwing  its  left  flank  across  the  Minnesota  at 
Louisville,  its  main  body  crosses  the  river  between  Belle  Plaine  and  Le  Sueur,  and 
covers  nearly  the  whole  of  Le  Sueur  County,  with  its  right  wing  extending  south- 
westward  to  Blue  Earth  River,  in  Blue  Earth  County,  and  its  left  occupying  about  one- 
half  of  Rice  and  Scott  Counties.  The  area  of  the  tract  of  country  covered  by  the 
Big  Woods  is  about  5,000  square  miles,  of  which  4,000  is  occupied  by  the  division 
north  of  the  Minnesota,  and  1,000  by  its  southern  division.  This  woodland  district  is 
full  of  lakes,  and,  in  some  sections,  the  dense  mass  of  forest  is  broken  by  small  prairies. 
The  varieties  of  timber  in  this  district  are  mainly  oak,  maple,  elm,  ash,  basswood, 
black  walnnt,  and  hickory. 

Southern  Belt  of  Valley  Woods  and  Oak  Openings, — Besides  the  tract  above  described 
there  are  no  large  forests  in  Minnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Bnt  nearly  all  the 
streams  have  narrow  fringes  of  woodlands,  and  some  of  the  valleys  east  are  dense 
masses  of  timber.  The  wide  bottoms  of  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  have  a  deep  border 
of  thick  and  massive  woods,  in  which  the  large  cottonwood  ana  maple  are  conspicu- 
ous, with  white  and  black  walnut,  butternut,  linden,  boxwood,  and  hickory.  The 
Zumbro  Valley,  Wabashaw  and  Dodge  Counties,  supports  some  large  tracts  of  forest 
growth.  The  Root  River  also  affords  a  considerable  body  of  thick  woods  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Fillmore  and  Olmstead  Counties,  in  which  all  the  varieties  of  the  Big  Woods 
are  reproduced.  Bnt  the  oak-openings  and  groves  which  are  scattered  througn  the  up- 
lands along  the  streams  form  a  large  resource  of  the  prairie  population  for  domestio 
and  mechanicalpnrposes. 

The  Sparsely  Wooded  iH^^Wof.— -The  Upper  Valley  of  the  Minnesota  and  Red  River  sus- 
tains no  forest-growth,  except  upon  the  trough  of  the  main  and  tributary  streams  and 
the  margins  of  the  lakes.    The  minor  streams  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  are,  however, 
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poorly  timbered,  a  few  Mattering  trees  only  marking  their  couTBe  over  the  naked 
plain. 

On  the  Bed  Biver  a  narrow  fringe  of  thick  woods  of  the  hard  varieties  commences  at 
Graham's  Point,  and  continnes  to  Pembinai  while  all  the  streams  on  the  east  and  ^  est 
sides  afford  narrow  strips  of  timber,  generally  from  15  to  !^  miles  apart,  while  the  in- 
termediate plains  above  latitude  46^  are  dotted  with  dnmps  of  poplars,  willows,  and 
other  aspenoids. 

The  bonndaries  and  characteristics  of  the  ^^  Big  WoodSf"  which  form 
a  spar  extCDding  from  the  great  wilderness  of  Northeastern  Minnesota 
soathwestward  along  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota  Biver,  and  nearly  to 
Iowa,  are  described  in  an  article  by  N.  H.  Winchell,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  State  Horticultnral  Society,  winter  session,  January, 
1875,  p.  47.  The  term  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  the  Lower  Minnesota 
Valley,  and  the  native  oatlines  are  very  irregnlar,  with  isolated  tracts 
in  some  places.  In  this  region  some  forty-five  species  of  wood-bearing 
plants  are  enumerated. 

The  existence  of  this  spar  of  woodlands  extending  into  the  prairie 
region,  and  saccessfully  resisting  the  fires  that  annually  ran  over  this 
country  in  former  years,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  in 
nataral  history  worthy  of  careful  study.  It  is  noticed  that  its  fauna 
differs  from  that  of  the  prairies,  including  the  bear,  wolf,  deer,  and  birds 
in  great  abundance,  and  it  cannot  fail  of  exerting  a  beneficial  efiect 
upon  the  climate  of  that  region.  It  abounds  in  small  lakes,  and  is  as 
yet  but  sparsely  settled. 

A  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Minnesota  was  prepared  by  I.  A.  Lap- 
ham,  of  Milwaukee,  in  1865,  and  is  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  January,  1875.  As  it  gives  no  indications  of 
locality,  abundance,  or  other  facts  beyond  the  name,  we  deem  it  proper 
only  to  mention  that  it  embraces  fifty-seven  species  of  timber-trees,  or 
large  shrubs,  and  seventy-nine  species  of  the  minor  woody  plants  and 
vines. 

From  the  description  of  the  State  above  given,  it  will  appear. that 
Minnesota  presents  at  the  same  moment  an  example  of  present  abund- 
ance and  of  extreme  scarcity  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  any  State 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  while  on  one  side  extensive  lumbering 
op«^rations  are  going  on,  and  new  enterprises  are  being  undertaken, 
nnder  the  delusive  appearance  of  ^Mnexhaustible  supply,"  the  most 
urgent  need  of  timber-planting  is  felt  on  the  other,  not  merely  to  create 
a  supply  of  material  for  fuel  and  farm  purposes,  but  to  afford  protection 
to  man  and  beast  and  to  farm  and  orchard  against  the  fierce  northern 
winds  of  winter,  and  the  drying  southwest  winds  of  summer. 

The  necessity  of  timber-belts  as  a  shelter  from  storms  was  never,  per- 
haps, more  severely  felt  than  in  a  storm  of  memorable  severity,  which 
swept  over  several  of  the  Northwestern  States  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
of  January,  1873,  where,  in  the  absence  of  such  protection  on  the  prai- 
ries, suffering  and  death  were  reported  from  very  many  points.  This 
storm  was  particularly  severe  in  Minnesota,  but  it  was  felt  with  great 
force  over  a  region  extending  from  Manitoba  and  Dakota  to  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois,  and  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  With  this  experience  in  the 
memory,  arguments  were  not  needed  to  show  the  value  of  a  closely- 
planted  belt  of  forest-trees  around  the  farm-buildings  and  along  the 
highways,  and  the  public  discussions  upon  this  subject  have  tended  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  question  of  plantations  for  shelter,  that  prom- 
ises to  be  of  lasting  good. 

In  a  communication  addressed  to  Gov.  O.K.  Davis,  January  29, 1874, 
by  Mr.  Leonard  B.  Hodges,  in  s[)eaking  of  the  treeless  region  in  Minne- 
sota— he  takes  three  counties  (Stevens,  Grant,  and  Wilkin)  as  a  fair 
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average  of  twenty-five  large  coanties  in  Western  Minnesota,  in  which 
timber-planting  may  be  regarded  as  an  urgent  necessity.  These  three 
counties,  with  an  area  of  about  1,198,280  acres,  had,  in  all,  but  1,279 
acres  of  scattered  timber,  or  about  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  timber  to 
one  hundred  acres  of  prairie. 

The  necessity  of  taking  some  measures  for  the  encouragement  of 
planting  was  urged.upon  the  legislature  by  Governor  Davis  in  the  win- 
ter of  1874,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  senate  by  Senator  Donnelly, 
providing  for  a  system  of  forest-tree  culture,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
State  commissioner  to  supervise  the  work  of  planting  a  thousand  miles 
of  the  leading  highways  with  quick-growing  timber.  This  passed  the 
Senate,  but  was  lost  in  the  House. 

This  delay  did  not  dishearten  those  who  realized  the  great  publio 
necessity  involved,  and  two  years  after  the  discussion  resulted  in  a 
manner  somewhat  differently  from  that  first  intended,  but  perhaps  quite 
as  directly  toward  the  accomplishment  of  its  main  purpose,  in  the 
organization  of  the 

Minnesota  Utate  Forestry  Association. 

This,  the  first,  and  hitherto  the  only  State  forestry  association  within 
the  United  States,  was  formed  at  Saint  Paul,  January  12, 1876,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  call  signed  by  many  leading  citizens  of  the  State,  who 
realized  the  importance  of  taking  effectual  measures  for  protecting  the 
existing  timber  resources  of  the  State,  and  of  making  provision  against 
future  wants.  At  the  first  meeting,  held  January  11,  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Gen.  George  L.  Becker,  ExGov.  William  B.  Marsball, 
Leonard  B.  Hodges,  Prof.  Charles  Y.  Lacy,  William  Elliott,  L.  M.  Ford, 
and  Prof.  William  W.  Folwell,  was  appointed  to  draught  a  constitu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  the  next  day  at  an  adjourned  session,  as  fol- 
lows : 

drMiitution  qf  the  Minnesota  State  Forestry  AssoetaiUm. 

Artkxb  I.  Thia  society  shall  be  koown  as  the  Minnesota  State  Forestry  Association. 

Art.  n.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  the  encouragement  and  prorootioo  of 
forest-cnltnre  by  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  practical  information  on  that  subjeor> 
and  by  the  discnssion  of  all  questions  pertaining  thereto;  to  secure  the  general  ob- 
serrance  of  Arbor  Day  throughout  the  State,  and  to  promote  the  ultimate  redemption 
of  the  treeless  regions  of  Minnesota. 

Art.  IU.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  president^  one  vioe-preei- 
dent  from  each  Congressional  district,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive  com- 
ijkiittee,  consisting  of  the  president,  secretary,  and  hve  elective  members. 

Art.  IV.  The  president  shall  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the  society,  »nd  deliver  an 
annual  address  on  the  subject  of  forest-culture  in  Minnesota. 

Art.  y.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  his  duties  shaU  devolve  upon  the  vice- 
presidents  in  their  regular  order. 

Art.  YI.  The  secretary  shall  record  all  transactions  of  the  society ;  shall  collate, 
edit,  and  prepare  all  work  for  the  press ;  shall  receive  and  answer  all  communications 
addressed  to  the  society ;  shall  establish  and  maintain  correspondence  with  similar 
associations,  and  secure  by  exchange  their  transactions  as  far  as  i>os8ible.  He  shall 
giv6  fall  and  general  notice  of  all  meetings  of  this  society  through  the  public  press  of 
the  State.  He  shall  report  and  submit  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  all  matter 
that  has  come  into  his  possession,  which,  with  its  approval,  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
transactions  of  the  society.  He  shall  receive  and  pay  over  all  moneys  received  from 
members  or  otherwise  to  the  treasurer,  from  whom  ne  shall  take  a  receipt  therefor. 

Art.  VU.  The  treasurer  shall  collect  and  be  held  responsible  for  all  funds  of  the 
society,  and  shall  disbnrse'the  same  only  on  the  order  of  the  execnti  ve  oommittee. 

Art.  YIII.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  elected  annually  by  baUot,  and  shaU 
hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

Art.  IX.  Every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  copies  of  the  transactions  of  the  society, 
as  often  as  the  same  shall  be  published,  and  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  secretary  to 
forward  the  same  to  each  member  by  mail,  express,  or  otherwise,  immediately  after 
publication. 
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Art.  X.  The  exeeative  oommittee  may  call  a  nieetiDg  of  the  soofety  at  any  time  and 
place  they  may  deem  advisable  by  a  notice  of  at  least  ten  days  in  the  public  press. 

Art.  XI.  The  society  shall  hold  annnal  sessions  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January 
of  each  year,  at  such  place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  determine. 

Art.  XII.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  society  by  the  pajrment  of  (1 
to  the  secretary. 

Art.  XIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  to  prepare  a  profframmo' 
of  exercises  for  each  annual  meeting,  assigning  to  each  division  of  arbonculture  an 
essay  or  paper  to  be  famished  by  seme  member  specially  qualified  for  this  service. 

Art.  Xi v.  The  president  and  secretary  shall  have  power  to  appoint  delegates  to 
meetings  of  kindred  associations. 

Art.  XV.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  membeza 
present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

Under  this  organization,  the  officers  first  elected  were,  E.  F.  Drake, 
of  Saint  Panl,  Jh^eHdent;  A.  A.  8onle,  of  Cottonwood  County  (first  dis- 
trict), Ignatins  Donnelly,  of  Dakota  Connty  (second  district),  and  John 
H.  Stevens,  of  Hennepin  Connty  (third  district),  Vice-Presidents  ;  Leon- 
ard B.  Hodges,  of  Saint  Panl,  Secretary;  Pennock  Pusey,  of  Saint  Paal, 
Treasurer;  and  Prof.  O.  Y.  Lacy,  of  the  State  University,  G.  W.  Falter, 
of  Litchfield,  0.  F.  Danbar,  of  Faribaalt  Connty,  John  P.  Schoenbeck, 
of  Nicollet  County,  J.  W.  Blake,  of  Lyon  County,  with  the  exoffioio 
officers  above  named,  as  Executive  Co^nmittee. 

The  State  legislature,  by  an  act  passed  March  2, 1876,  appropriated 
$2,500  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  in  order  to  perfect 
the  organization  and  remove  all  doubts  as  to  legality,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  reorganize  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  which  was 
done  in  due  form  on  the  23d  day  of  November,  1876. 

The  means  provided  by  State  grant,  and  dues  from  members,  enabled 
the  society  to  offer  a  series  of  premiums,  which,  although  not  large  in 
amount,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  stimulate  competition,  and  the 
objects  and  plan  of  the  society  were  widely  published  in  time  for  the 
planting  season  of  1876.  The  first  Tuesday  of  May  was  fixed  upon  as 
Arbor  Day,  and  every  citizen  owning  land  was  invited  to  devote  this  day 
especially  to  tree-planting. 

The  amount  of  premiums  offered  in  each  county  was  as  follows : 

For  the  greateet.  numbery  not  less  than  7,000  cnttiDgs  er  2fi00  trees,  planted  by  one 
person  on  Arbor  Day,  $10. 

For  the  seoond  greatest  nnmber,  not  less  than  4,000  cnttings  or  1,500  trees,  $5. 

For  the  third  greatest  nnmber,  not  less  than  2,000  cattings  or  1,000  treen,  $3. 

For  the  fourth  greatest  number,  not  less  than  1,000  cnttiogs  or  500  trees,  |2. 

To  the  boy  or  girl  ander  ten  years  of  ase  in  each  county  who  planted  not  less  than 
10  trees  or  20  cuttings,  a  centennial  mediJ  or  badge. 

To  the  boy  or  girl  in  each  county  under  14  years  who  planted  the  greatest  number 
on  Arbor  Day,  not  less  than  2,000  cuttings  or  1,000  trees,  $5. 

For  the  second  greatest  number,  as  above,  not  less  than  500  trees  or  1,000  cattings,  $2. 

Besides  these  premiums,  the  Hon.  F.  B.  Delano,  of  Saint  Paul,  offered 
to  pay  to  the  association  950  annually,  for  5  years,  for  the  man,  his  wife, 
and  children,  who,  in  any  one  of  the  strictly  prairie  counties  of  Minne- 
sota, should  plant  the  most  trees  and  cuttings  of  all  kinds  during  the 
planting  season.  The  Pioneer  Press  Company  and  the  Saint  Paul 
Dispatch  Company,  also  each  offered  premiums  to  stimulate  competi- 
tion in  planting. 

In  1877,  the  sum  of  $2,000,  in  addition  to  a  balance  then  remaining 
of  the  former  grant,  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature. 

The  result  of  these  measures  is  shown  in  the  planting  of  from  eight 
to  ten  millions  of  trees.  The  rules  for  regulating  payment  of  the  re- 
wards provided  that  the  trees  should  be  alive  and  show  evidence  of 
care  in  October  following;  each  competitor  was  to  plant  his  own  trees,  or 
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in  case  of  sickness  or  absence  to  employ  a  snbstitnte;  the  plantation 
was  to  average  not  less  than  2,500,  nor  more  than  4,356  trees  to  the 
acre ;  a  count  and  report  was  to  be  made  before  Jane  1 ;  and  a  sworn 
statement  was  to  be  forwarded  in  October,  setting  forth  the  number, 
kind,  how  planted  and  cultivated,  cost  and  average  size  of  the  trees 
planted ;  all  planting  was  to  be  for  permanent  belts  or  groves  and  not 
for  sale,  except  as  thinnings.  There  was  to  1>e  no  clubbing,  or  joining 
of  timber  plantations  upon  lands  owned  by  different  parties,  to  secure 
premiums. 

For  medals,  the  association  decided  upon  a  piece  in  silver,  of  coin 
standard,  and  of  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  pierced  for  a  ribbon  and  fur- 
nished with  a  case.  Each  medal  was  to  have  stamped  on  one  side  a 
wreath  of  forest  leaves  to  encircle  the  same ;  and  on  the  reverse  the 
words  ^'Minnesota  State  Forestry  Association,  1876,"  around  the  edge, 
and  an  oak  tree  in  the  center.  Acorn  badges  in  silver  were  also  pro- 
vided, with  pius  for  wearing  upon  the  dress. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Hodges,  of  Saint  Paul,  the  secretary  of  the  association,  in 
a  letter  dated  November  29, 1877,  gives  the  latest  returns  of  operations 
for  that  year. 

The  spring  planting,  reported  by  the  several  township  assessors,  amounted  to 
5,268,939  trees,  of  whicli  502,568  were  planted  on  Arbor  Day.  The  retams  of  faU 
planting  are  coming  in  by  every  mail,  and  will  come  in  till  January.  The  total  amount 
for  the  year  1877  cannot  fall  short  of  7,000,000,  and  will  probably  reach  10,000,000, 
forest  trees  planted  in  Minnesota  daring  the  entire  planting  season. 

The  returns  of  assessors  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Hodges  as  very  incomplete, 
as  it  is  an  extra  service  for  which  no  pay  is  allowed,  and  many  appear 
to  take  no  pains  to  get  full  returns.  As  to  the  proportion  of  these  ten 
millions  of  trees  that  have  been  planted  under  the  stimulus  of  premiums 
offered  by  the  State,  there  are  no  means  of  knowing.  We  know  that 
some  would  have  planted  without  special  inducement  beyond  self-in- 
terest. 

Unlike  the  experience  of  the  more  humid  regions  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
timber-culture  west  of  the  Mississippi  has  difficulties  to  encounter  which 
require  energy  and  patience  to  overcome.  During  the  past  summer, 
in  some  ten  or  twelve  counties  of  Minnesota,  the  grasshoppers  proved 
very  destructive  to  young  trees,  especially  to  seedlings.  The  corre- 
spondent just  quoted  mentions  the  following  as  within  his  experience: 

• 

In  October  and  November,  1876, 1  planted  16  acres  very  thickly  with  cottonwood 
and  willow  cuttings,  ash-seed,  and  box-elder  seeds,  with  a  few  thousands  of  cotton- 
wood  yearlings.  Nearly  all  from  seeds  and  cuttings  came  up  well,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
Jane  last  that  patch  of  16  acres  of  young  forest  trees  on  the  broad  prairie  was  a  beau- 
tiful sight.  Bat  during  the  months  of  Jane  and  Jaly  they  were  nearly  all  devoured 
by  the  **  hoppers."  I  have  this  fall  replanted  the  same  ground,  and  more  too.  May 
not  grasshoppers,  as  well  as  fire,  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  treeless  region  f 

The  state  commissioner  of  statistics,  in  reporting  for  1876,  says  that 
estimates,  based  upon  the  returns  received,  show  that  a  million  and  a 
half  of  trees  were  planted  on  Arbor  Day  in  1876,  and  ten  millions  during 
the  season.  Of  these  about  70  per  cent  were  alive  and  in  healthy,  grow- 
ing condition  October  15.    In  noticing  the  results,  he  says : 

Indeed,  from  the  sworn  statements  of  parties  competing  for  premiums,  we  ascertain 
that  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  when  the  work  waa  properly  and  intelligently 
performed,  when  the  ground  was  properly  fitted  up,  and  the  necessary  oulUvatUm  given 
at  the  proper  periods  daring  the  growing  season,  that  the  percentage  of  loss  is  sur^ 
prisingly  small — in  many  instances  less  than  10  per  cent.  In  analyzing  the  returns, 
we  find  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tree-planting  has  been  done  where  there  is  the 
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most  pre.«Bing  necessity  for  this  kind  of  work,  viz,  in  the  treeless  re^^on  and  the  conn- 
ties  bordering  thereou.  For  example,  Faribault  County,  with  an  area  of  460,800  acres, 
had,  at  the  time  of  the  United  States  survey,  20,300  acres  of  timber,  being  abont  6i( 
acres  to  each  qnarter-section,  if  proportionate^^  distributed ;  enough  to  entice  settlers 
into  it,  but  no(  enough  to  last  them  forever.  This  county,  realizing  her  necessities  in 
this  regard,  has  distingnished  herself  by  planting,  as  reported  by  assessors,  on  Arbor 
Day  195,278  forest  trees  and  cuttines,  and  during  the  entire  season  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  1,804,776,  clearly  entitling  her  to  the  appellation  of  the  *'  Banner  County,''  as 
awarded  by  the  State  Forestry  Association. 

Nobles  Oounty,  with  an  area  of  460,000  acres,  bad  at  tbe  survey  bat 
40  acres  of  timber.  The  assessors  report  in  this  country  121,052  trees 
planted  on  Arbor  Day,  and  693,343  during  the  season.  In  the  south- 
western group  of  counties,  intersected  by  or  tributary  to  the  Southern 
Minnesota  Eailroad,  the  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  and  the 
Winona  and  Saint  Peter  Bailroad,  in  all  fifteen  counties,  lying  south  of 
the  Minnesota  Biver,  and  having  together  an  area  of  6,216,680  acres,  and 
an  average  native  supply  of  only  1l\  acres  to  each  quarter-section,  there 
were  planted  on  Arbor  Day  790,348  trees,  and  during  the  season  5,084,882 
ibrest  trees  and  cuttings,  or  more  than  half  the  whole  amount  in  the 
State.  In  another  group  of  counties,  equally  destitute  of  timber,  on  or 
near  the  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Eailroad  and  the  Hastings  and  Dakota 
Bailroad,  l.ving  north  of  the  Minnesota  Eiver,  comprising  ten  counties 
and  4,753,400  acres,  there  were  planted  on  Arbor  Day  279,825  forest 
trees  and  cuttings,  and  during  the  season  898,431. 

Tbe  assessors  report  over  400  miles  of  windbreak  and  hedges  as  planted 
during  the  season  of  1876  on  farms  bordering  upon  highways. 

Mr.  John  H.  Stevens,  of  Minneapolis,  in  writing  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  upon  tree-planting  in  Minnesota,  mentions  the  white,  green, 
and  black  ash,  aspen,  long-toothed  poplar,  linden,  yellow  and  white 
birch,  black  walnut,  butternut,  box  elder,  cottonwood,  red  and  black 
cherry,  elms  of  several  kinds,  hackberry,  sbagbark  and  bitter-nut  hick- 
ories, red  mulberry,  several  of  the  maples  and  oaks,  and  willows,  tama- 
rac,  and  many  smaller  trees  and  shrubs,  as  adapted  to  cultivation  in 
that  State.  As  a  rule  the  evergreens  had  not  done  well,  and  the  list  of 
those  that  might  be  planted  with  much  chance  of  success,  were  the  pine, 
balsam  fir,  swamp  spruce,  red  and  white  cedar,  and  juniper. 

Mr.  Stevens  insists  upon  the  thorough  breaking  up  of  tbe  sod  before 
planting,  and  advises  that  a  hoed  crop  should  be  first  cultivated  so  that 
the  native  sod  shall  be  thoroughly  pulverized  and  rotten.  After  the 
crop  is  removed  the  ground  should  be  plowed  deep  and  then  harrowed. 
He  would  set  the  cuttings  deep  and  cultivate  so  as  to  destroy  all  weeds 
and  grass.  He  commends  the  white  willow  and  Lombardy  poplar  for 
windbreaks,  and  the  buffalo  berry  {Shq^ardea  argentea)  as  a  hedge  plant. 
In  starting  the  oak,  he  would  plant  the  acorn  where  the  tree  is  wanted, 
as  it  is  not  easily  transplanted.  In  some  instances  he  had  known  a 
cottonwood  of  fifteen  years'  growth  make  a  cord  of  wood.  The  black 
walnut  and  butternnt  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  especially  the 
former,  which  grows  rapidly  and  is  quite  valuable.  The  locust  had 
very  often  failed,  but  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  yet  succeed.  He  is 
confident  that  tree-planting  may  be  successfully  undertaken  throughout 
Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  that  prairie  farms  may  be  easily  kept  sup- 
plied with  all  the  wood  needed  for  farm  uses  and  for  fuel,  by  proper  care 
and  management. 
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Statistics  of  tree-planting  in  Minmesota. 

The  eighth  annaal  report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and 
Oommissioner  of  Statistics,  embracing  the  retams  for  1876,  shows  the 
following  resnlts  of  forest-tree  planting  by  counties : 


Conntlee. 


Becker 

Big  Stone 

BlaeBarth... 

Brown , 

Chippewa 

Clay 

Cottonwood... 

Dakota 

Boofflas 

Faribaalt..... 

Fillmore 

Freeborn  . 

Ooodhae 

Grant 

Hennepin 

Houston 

Jackaon 

Kanclijohi 

Lao-qui-Paile. 

Le  Saonr  

Lincoln 

Lyon 

McLeod 

Martin 

Meeker 

Mower , 

Murray 

liicollet 

Koblea 

Olmsted 

Otter  Tall.... 

Polk 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Bedwood 

Benville 

Bice 

Rook 

Sibley 

Stearns 

Steele 

Stevens 

Swift 

Todd 

Wabasha 

Waseca 

Watonwan  ... 

Wilkin 

Winona 


Yellow  Medicine 


Total 


gS 
|| 
II 


6 


18,945 

51,663 

SOO 

90,0S0 

S36 

9,630 

08;  433 

1,563 

7,160 

5^437 

8,576 

3,964 

47 

99,938 

8,137 

13, 743 

1.150 

100 

49,553 

15^796 

149,077 

38,641 

6,895 

1,955 

7,540 

63.190 

6,645 

5,136 

963 

4,850 

3 

17,671 

16^399 

10 

39,890 

64,613 

10, 947 

4,747 

16,770 

9,060 

480 

9,855 

7,994 

53,649 

8,000 

130 

93,746 


998,581 


169 

41,300 

113,561 

109,529 

105,093 

17,650 

451,301 

16,578 

15,497 

1,583,641 

95,400 

104, 138 

11,979 

77,087 

6,349 

50 

349,565 

147,663 

195,678 

436 

10,810 

916,931 

84,479 

567,697 

30,976 

910. 830 

106,193 

44,915 

536,933 

8,679 

11,503 

100 

30,554 

457 

139,613 

189;  700 

767 

466.947 

193,640 

54.808 

10,853 

110.535 

96,910 

1,793 

18,778 

00,773 

910,775 

4,570 

9.928 

105,766 


6,799,911 


.S     ^ 

1^3 


9;  794 

50,300 

690,897 

649,947 

943,904 

93,870 

541,931 

959,057 

181, 780 

3,405,905 

918, 019 

9,977,961 

811,477 

46,657 

41,874 

90,039 

1,993,039 

360,006 

993,533 

5.950 

16,941 

919,893 

100,975 

3,936,046 

145.960 

1.554,099 

180,509 

997.991 

1.956,050 

939,907 

15,189 

189 

100,981 

3,090 

403,933 

749,710 

104. 075 

786.330 

383,583 

133,964 

707,689 

461,025 

185, 933 

9,749 

473,460 

814.075 

953.699 

4,786 

18,598 

937,053 


90,437,088 


10 


14,457 

7,363 

1,070 

"'7*446 

3.718 

19.930 

4,100 

8,386 

11,679 

980 

'"4,'58i 

999 

""sjw 

988,897 

8,046 

170 

9,739 

38;» 

"9,'688 

80 

'"'"550 

600 

1,588 

779 

95 

9,604 

1,834 

749 

^540 

800 

930 

"Hioi 

830 

9|387 

700 


484,663 


>  No  returns  are  published  flrom  the  counties  of  Aitkin,  AnokiH  Benton.  Carlton,  Canrer,  Ctaisagoi, 
Crow  Wing,  Dodge,  Isanti,  Kanabeo^  Lake,  Mille  Laos,  Mocrison,  Saint  Louio,  Scottt  Shorbume,  Wadena, 
Washington,  and  Wright— 19. 

The  above  table  is  from  the  Statistics  of  Minnesota  for  1876,  p.  85. 
Another  table  from  retams  made  by  assessors  in  the  same  report,  pp. 
161-181,  is  imperfect  in  many  respects,  bat  more  in  detail  as  to  planting 
by  townships.  The  nambers  in  some  eases  agree  with  those  in  this 
table,  and  at  other  places  they  largely  exceed  them. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  an  accoant  is  given  of  the  planting 
done  by  railroad  companies,  and  statistics  of  the  Inmber  prodaction. 
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In  relation  to  the  latter  it  may  be  remarked  that  measnres  are  now  in 
progress  for  opening  the  region  drained  by  the  Saint  Lonis  River  by 
the  construction  of  a  short  line  of  railroad  from  the  Saint  Paul  and 
Daluth  Bailroad  to  a  point  on  the  Saint  Lonis  favorable  for  the  location 
of  saw-mills.  We  have  no  statistics  of  the  resources  particularly  tbe 
object  of  this  enterprise.  The  hydraulic  power  along  this  river  is  enor- 
mous, and  up  to  the  present  time  almost  wholly  unimproved,  although 
railroad  facilities  and  lake  navigation  offer  great  opportunities  for  man- 
ufacturing enterprises  in  this  region. 

The  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  has  for  several  years 
proved  an  efficient  agency  for  awakening  an  interest  in  tree-planting,  by 
the  discussions  that  have  been  had  and  the  publications  it  has  issued. 
It  has  been  its  practice  for  several  years  to  recommend  lists  of  trees 
found  worthy  of  confidence,  from  the  experience  of  its  members.  The 
society  in  January,  1874.  continued  its  list  of  the  previous  year,  which 
then  stood,  with  some  additions,  as  follows :  ^ 

Shade-trees  far  streets  and  lawns. — White  elm,  basswood,  white  ash, 
box-elder,  soft  maple,  sugar-maple,  butternut,  walnut,  and  hackberry. 

Ornamental  trees. — Mountain  ash,  white  birch,  European  larch,  and 
Kentucky  coffee-tree. 

'  Evergreens. — 1,  Norway  spruce;  2,  Austrian  pine;  3,  Scotch  pine;  4, 
balsam-fir;  5,  American  arbor  vitse ;  6,  American  black  spruce;  7,  white 
spruce ;  8,  red  cedar  (when  clipped) ;  9,  Siberian  arbor  vitsd,  for  small 
yards. 

In  a  discussion  in  the  society  in  1875  the  merits  and  defects  of  various 
evergreen  trees  were  again  considered  in  the  light  of  further  experience, 
and  the  result  gave  the  following  classification  in  order  of  preference, 
with  the  vote  for  and  against,  the  vote  being  on  placing  1st,  2d,  &c.,  on 
the  list,  to  the  12th:* 

Vote.  Votei 


1.  White  sprace 10  to  8 

2.  Norway  sprace.... '....  11  to  8 

3.  Scotch  pine.... 13to0 

4.  Balsam-fir 15to0 

5.  White  pine lltoO 

6.  American  arbor  ylt83.... 11  to  2 


7.  Redoedar llto4 

8.  Bed  or  Norway  pine lltoQ 

9.  Austrian  pine 9to7 

10.  Mountain  pine 8  ton 

11.  Siberian  arbor  vit83 14toO 

12.  Trailing  juniper IStoO 


It  is  noticed  that  where  fires  were  kindled  in  the  underbrush  of  our  oak  thickets, 
and  thus  tracts  were  burned  over,  the  dead  trees  became  filled  with  the  larv®  of  Elaters 
and  other  destructive  insects,  which  were  in  this  way  suddenly  increased  in  numbers. 
A  suggestion  from  this  fact  might  apply  to  allowing  dead  timber  to  remain  standing 
anywhere  in  large  quantities.-H[C.  X.  Herridk^  Minneapolis,  Minn.) 

Amownt  of  maple  sugar  and  rirup  made  in  Minneeota  ikrough  a  series  of  years. 


1880. 
1868. 
1860. 
1970. 
1871. 


I, 

a; 

fD 


i 


3S3,337 
250,467 
107,743 
331,609 
141,988 


n 

1 


84,403 
14,105 
14,196 
17,320 
83,983 


1873. 

1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 


.53 

• 

Q'jt 

A  . 

«  « 

«  ( 

a| 

ai 

^a 

^a 

*  s* 

a0« 

5  ** 

|l 

P4 

o 

195,587 

17,394 

139.953 

17,541 

145,885 

17.246 

151,815 

31,546 

47,083 

10,414 

It  is  noticeable  that  many  of  the  valleys,  particularly  those  running  east  and  west, 
as  Crooked  Cre«k  Valley,  have  the  blufb  along  the  north  side  of  the  creek  destitute,  or 

^  TransaciUms,  p.  60. 

'  li'ansactUms,  summer  meeting  of  1875,  and  winter,  meeting  of  1876,  p.  134. 
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nearly  so,  of  timber,  but  are  beavily  timbered  along  the  oppoeite  blnffs  on  the  aonth 
Bide.  This  may  be  due  to  warm  days  in  winter  or  early  spring  when  the  sap  may  have 
started  in  the  trees  on  the  north  blnffs,  followed  by  severely  cold  weather  before  the  actual 
setting  in  of  settled  warm  weather.  The  snn's  heat  wonid  be  most  felt  on  the  blufb 
facing  south,  and  this  process  repeated  many  years  might  iigare  and  destroy  the  trees.^ 
— {Geolog,  Survey  qfH<m»Um  Cowniy^  Minn,^  p.  16.) 

Nobles  County: 

Mach  attention  has  been  given  to  tree-planting,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  claim  or  a  farm  on  which  from  one  to  ten  acres  have  not  been  started. 
The  season  of  1874  was  a  very  poor  one  for  trees,  owing  to  drought. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  white-willow  and  cotton  wood  cuttings  were  planted 
with  soft-maple  seed,  but  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  came  up.  The 
following  experience  shows  the  difficulties  sometimes  encountered  in 
tree-planting  in  this  county : 

I  planted  aboat  20  acres  of  soft  maple  and  2  of  cotton  wood,  and  have  nothing  to 
show  for  it.  The  grasshoppers  cat  off  the  few  soft  maples  which  sprouted,  and  the 
cuttings  dried  up  in  the  ground.  I  made  a  discovery  with  box-elder  seed  which  is 
probably  worth  mentioning.  During  the  winter  of  1872-73  we  sold  from  the  Colony 
office,  for  other  parties,  quite  a  quantity  of  box-elder  seed  which  were  planted  through- 
out the  county.  Verv  few  of  the  seeds  sprouted,  and  there  was  a  general,  complaint 
at  the  apparent  wortnlessness  of  the  seed.  Most  of  those  who  planted  plowed  up  the 
ground  used  and  prepared  it  for  other  crops.  My  ground  was  unmolested  until  the 
spring  of  1874,  when  what  was  my  surprise  to  find  the  little  box-elders  pushing  through 
the  ground  by  hundreds,  after  having  laid  over  one  season.  There  are  several  groves 
in  this  county  which  have  been  remarkably  successful.  One  of  these  was  planted  by 
the  railroad  company  for  a  snow-break,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  town.  Some  1,500 
Cottonwood  and  European  larches  were  set  in  alternate  rows  in  the  summer  of  1873. 
Last  fall  I  took  a  stroU  through  this  grove,  and  found  many  of  the  cottonwoods  10  to 
15  feet  high,  and  the  larches  doing  welL—(ii.  P.  JfiUer,  Transactions  of  Minn.  Hort.  Soc, 
winter  meeting,  Jan.,  1875,  p.  50.) 

LTTMBES  INTERESTS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Under  the  headings  of  the  several  States,  we  have  already  given  many 
details  of  lumber  production.  The  following  tables,  prepared  from  data 
collected  by  journals  of  recognized  authority,  and  specially  in  the  inter- 
ests of  lumbermen,  will  show  collectively  a  comparison  of  results  for  the 
three  recent  years  that  deserve  careful  attention. 

ShingU  product  of  1874, 1875,  and  1876  in  the  principal  Lumber  Diefncts  of  iKe  Northwestern 

States, 

["From  the  ifort&iMffam  Lumbermani  March  17, 1877.] 


Lumber  districts. 


Eastern  shore  of  Lake  Miohigaa 

Saginaw  Valley,  Miohiffan 

Miscellaneoas  mills  tnbatary  to  Lake  Michigan 

Chicaeo  and  Michigan  Shore  Railroad,  Michigan 

Detroit  and  Bay  City  and  Chicago  and  Lake  Horon  Bailroads 

Detroit,  Lansinff  and  Northern  Railroad 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Railroad 

Orand  Ruiids  and  Indiana  Railroad 

Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw  Railroad 

Saginaw  Valloy  and  S«int  Louis  and  Chicago,  Saginaw  and 

Canada  Bailroads 

Green  Bay  Shore,  Wisconsin 

Wolf  River,  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  Wisconsin 

Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  Wisconsin 

BlackRlver,  Wisconsin 

Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 

Total 


1874. 


S9, 500, 000 

90,500,000 

190,675,000 

50,500.000 

70,600,000 

5^  800, 000 

118,500,000 

145,400.000 

7.500,000 

9.950,000 

26,300,000 

164,650,000 

SS,  000, 000 

3,500.000 

86.450,000 

43.%  527. 000 


1,365^3:8,000 


1875. 


67,350,000 
111,  600, 000 
208, 800, 000 
133, 150. 000 

84,900.000 
158, 800, 00) 
161, 800, 000 
824,650,000 

35,385,000 

13, 450, 000 

63,800.000 
150,385,000 

84,000,000 
6,650,000 

35.800,000 
504,278.000 

8,04;i,378,000 


1876. 


87,000,000 
116,250,000 
872.690,000 
149,375,000 

89, 775, 000 
814. 150. 000 
146.100.000 
828.000.000 

41,900,000 

18.710.000 

85.400,000 

123, 193, 0  0 

133.700,000 

10, 700, 000 

37,675»000 

491, 193, 000 


8,838,800,000 


*  May  this  not  be  more  probably  dne  to  the  fact  that  the  blufb  facing  the  north  retain 
the  winter  snows,  .and  have  their  .vegetation  thus  retarded  ontil  warm  weather  is 
confirmed  I— (H.) 
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General  mmmaryof  Lvmber  MamifaatureB  in  1875  and  1876  in  the  NorthweBUm  Stain, 

[At  published  by  the  LwnJberman'»  OaxetU,  ix,  119.~Mr.  C.  B.  Headley,  of  East  Saginaw,  has  pablished 
annnaUy  the  statistics  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Sagiziaw  throaxh  many  years,  and  is,  we  beUeye  the 
person  who  ooUected  the  statistics  here  given.] 


Localltiee. 


laCHIOAN. 

Saginaw  Valley 

Alpena __ 

01  hm  Huron  shore  points 

Saint  Clair  County 

Detroit i 

Lapeer  County , 

Saginaw  Valley  &,  Saint 
Louis  Bailroad 

Jackson,  Lansing  and 
Saginaw  Baflroad 

Flint  &  Pere  Marquette 
Ball  way  to  Ludington . 

Ludington 

Manistee 

Ckseana  County 

WhItehfiU 

Montague 

Muskegon , 

Grand  Bapids 

Spiiog  Lake  and  Grand 
Haven 

Grand  Bapids  and  Indi- 
ana Bailroad 

Grand  Bapids  and  Xe- 
waygo  Bailroad 

Detroit  and  Bay  City 
Bailroad ;...... 

Detroit,  Lansing  and 
Lake  Michigan  Bail- 
road  , 

Menominee 

Ford  Biver,  Bsoanal>a,4co 

Othfir  points  reported . . . 

Mills  not  reported;  esti- 
mated   

Total 

WI8COXS1H. 

Marinette  and  Tiotnity.. 
Ooonto 

Green  Bay 

Oshkosh 

Oshkosh  and  rioinity . . . 

Fnnd  dn  Lac 

Wausau  and  vicinity  . .. 
Stevens  Point  and  viein- 

ity 

Black  Biver  Falls 

Chippewa  Falls 

Bau  Claire 

Menomonee 

La  Cross 

Oti)er points;  estimated. 

Total 

lUHllSSOTA. 

Minneapolis 

BtHIWAter 

Winona 

Other  points 

Total 

lOBaiBSIiTI  BIVBV. 

Points  above  Dubuque. . 

Dubuque 

Clinton,  Lyons,  and  Ful- 
ton   

Book  Island,  Davenport, 
andMoline 

Below  Davenport 

Total 

General  total 


Lumber  cut. 


1875. 


1876. 


581,556,373 
81,158,000 

149.033,000 
90,000,000 
93,500,000 
45,550,000 

18.100,000 

51,950,000 

03,005,846 
05,044,913 

150.500,000 
40,947,000 
99,500.000 
51.000.000 

303,010.295 
39.900,000 

100,500,000 

134,150,000 

97,950,000 

90,300,000 


105,100,000 
54,451,096 
91,300,000 
88,906,000 

56,176,375 


9,309,080,097 


67,500.000 
60.000,000 
46,500,000 
97,000,000 
98,500,000 
17.000,000 
38,000.000 
43,000,000 

19. 000, 000 
19,000,000 
3.\000,000 

14.^000,000 
70,000,000 
58,000,000 

970,000.000 


1,013,500,000 


146,500.000 
70,300.000 

8:1,000,000 

135,000,000 


374, 800, 000 


9i,ooaooo 

14,000,000 


74. 5.^0. 000 
79  875,000 


304,443,000 


4,099,733,097 


873, 950, 771 
85, 346, 997 

165,850.000 
95^000,000 
14,750.000 
50.495,000 

14,000.000 

49,890,000 

75, 009, 846 

100,346,930 

145,750,000 

38,093,000 

36.000,000 

59,000,000 

990,363,565 

39, 575, 147 

68,700,000 

198,480,000 

90,000,000 

19,700,000 


99,000,000 
70, 439, 316 
96,000,000 
78,603,000 

79,147,518 


Lath  oat. 


1875. 


71,509,995 
IP,  933, 150 
98,080,000 
9,000,000 
6,195,000 
11,100,000 

1,700,000 

10,900,000 

8,866,000 

5, 430, 100 

3a  000, 000 

9,000,000 

a  500. 000 

6,000,000 

80,058,400 

10,900,000 

7,000,000 

13,600,000 

4,000,000 


9, 353, 110, 040 


98.511,000 
65.000,000 
48, 896, 000 
98.000,000 
77,000,000 
18,000,000 
35,000.000 
30,000,000 

93.000.000 
17.000.000 
38.000,0  0 
33,950,000 

73,ooo,roo 

60,000,000 
975,000,000 


917, 657, 000 


197,111,000 
67,704,000 
30.3.'M),r00 

150,000.000 


445,065,000 


91,800,000 
90,400.000 


193,018,000     193,717,000 


104.  av),  000 

75.600.000 


13, 45a  000 

13,303,100 

3,000,000 

14, 3Ga  OOU 

83,00a000 


401,054,975 


11,000,000 

l^  000, 000 

11,600,000 

a  500, 000 

7,ooaooo 

1.500,000 
7,000,000 
6,500,000 

4.000,000 

9,500,000 

3.500.000 

33,000,000 

8,  oca  000 

16,500,000 

38,000,000 


174, 600, 000 


91,500,000 

13,000,000 

7,000,000 

35,000,000 


76,500,000 


3.5oaooo 
i,ooaooo 

18.054,600 

19,330,00( 
18,000,00r' 


34^867.000     59,884,60C 


4,06l.699,040|  719, 030,  JS?: 


1876. 


78,514,999 
83,543,400 
81,150,000 
8,000.000 
5,000,000 
11,900,000 


8,900,000   17,300,000 


6,451,550 

9,998,000 

3,559,400 
87,500,000 

1,000,000 
11,000.000 
13. 000. 000 
65,737.400 

7,800,000 

8,850,000 
13,10a000 

i,ooaooo 


9.900,000 

9,895.900 

3,500,000 

13,500,000 

94,950,00 


379,943,649 


13.000,000 
17,000,000 
19,9jO.OOO 
11,000,000 
8,000.000 
9,000,000 

a  500,000 

7,000,000 

4,500,000 

3,00a000 

4. 000. 00(' 

31,000,000 

a  500, 000 

17. 000, 000 
37.00a000 


181. 75a  000 


91.700.000 

13,900,000 

aF50,000 

4o,ooaooo 


80,750.000 


3,700,00r 

i,.'M}o,oa 
ie,48aooc 

91, 740,  oor 
19,900,000 


65,3SO,00C 


701, 763,  64! 


Shingles  cut. 


1375. 


194,051,950 

44.90a000 

79,050.000 

3.000,000 

9,000,000 

69,900,000 


98,587,500 

160, 000, 000 
4,000,000 

148,500.000 
44,505,000 
i:i,  000. 000 
19,000,000 

a  000. 000 

4,500,000 

50,000,000 

948,8Sa000 

11,500,000 

18,90a000 


803.500,000 
8a  000. 000 
15,000.000 
83,425,000 


7,000,000 
7, 0"a  000 
a  000, 000 
00,000.000 
05,000.000 
11, 000, 000 
85,000,000 
83,00a000 

19.000,000 
5.000,000 

aooo.ooc 

4a  000, 000 

d5,000,00( 

84,000.000 

14a  000, 000 


831,00a00C 


84, 500.  OOP 
40.800,000 
9a  000. 000 
85,00a000 


83a  300,000 


a  500.  oor 

9,000,000 

4a  87a  oor 

laooaonc 

62,fl00,00f 


187a 


135,490,750 

49, 6ia  000 

6i  600. 000 

8,000,000 

1,000,000 

64,00a000 

la  000, 000 

33,6ia000 

147,840,000 
8,000.000 

181,094,000 
39, 68a  000 
33,147,000 

i3,ooaooo 

la  000, 000 
4,500,000 

43.000,000 

96a  500, 000 

la  500. 000 

la  750. 000 


9oa8oaooo 

la  SOU,  000 
la  000, 000 
49,000,000 


41,92a790      79.09a8S0 


1. 378, 400, 470  1, 484, 07a  000 


a  000, 000 

9.000.000 

7,500.000 

88,000,000 

80.  noo,  oco 

13,000.000 
96.000,000 
94,000,000 

15.  COO,  000 

aooo,ooo 

a  000, 000 

4a  000,  coo 

3a  000,  oco 
93,000,WO 

i5aooao(o 


5:a,5oaooo 


aa  000,  ore 
44,  rj4.  oco 
91, 500,  oro 

90,000,000 


94^934,000 


143,770.001 


2,  STTP,  470, 4Tr 


a  000, 000 
11,500.000 

4a  COO,  000 

lacsaooo 
oa  000,  oco 


14a  78a  000 

%  4ia  soTJ'dco 
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CamparaUce  statement  of  the  Lumber  Prodnct  of  Af  ioAt^on,  WUcona^  and  ike  Upper  Iflff- 

HsHppi  reffion, 

L— NUMBEB  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS;  NUMBEB  AND  KINDS  OF  SAWS:  FEBCENTA6B 

OF  PBODUCTIONJ 


Lumber  diatrictB  and  places. 


HICHIOAN. 

Eaatem  shore  below  Sagixiaw : 

Detroit 

Port  Huron 

Port  Creaoent  to  CMSTUle. . 


Total 


Saginaw  Valley: 
Saginaw  City . 
East  Saginaw. 
Bay  City,  &o.. 


Total. 


Eastern  shore  above  Saginaw: 

Alpena 

Dancan  City 

Cheboygan 


Total 


Total  eastern  shore 


Western  shore: 
Traverse  City 
Frankfort:.... 

Manistee 

Lndington .... 
Pentwater.... 

Montainie 

Whitehall .... 
Muskegon  .... 
Spring  Lake .. 
Pcrrysbnrg  . . . 
Grand  Haven . 

Saugatnck 

SoQth  Haven  . 


Total 


Total  both  shoreB  (Lower  Peninsula) . 


Bailroads: 

Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore 

Detroit  and  Bay  City,  and  Chicago  and  Lake 

Haron  Sail  roads 

Detroit  and  Milwaukee 

Detroit,  Lansing  and  Northern  Ballroad  (main 

lino) 

Df  ti^it,  Lansingand  Northern  Railroad  (Stan- 

tnn  branch) : 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  (Flint) 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  (other  places) 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  (above  Grand  Bap- 

ida) 

Grand  Rapidi  and  Indiana  (at  Grand  Rapids). 

Grand  Rapids,  Newaygo  and  Lake  Shore 

Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw 

Sa.^inaw  Valley  and  Saint  Louis,  and  (^ccin- 

naci,  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  Railroads 


Total  railroads 


Total  Lower  Peninsula 


I 


I 


15 


14 
84 

S8 


10 
1 
3 


14 


95 


8 
4 

14 
6 
3 
6 
5 

85 
3 
1 

10 
8 
1 


83 


17T 


83 

83 

8 

80 

85 

7 

35 

49 

9 

10 

31 

15 


354 


431 


Kinds  of  saws. 


3 

"3 

6 


o 


IS 
19 
85 


59 


8 
3 
1 


13 


77 


8 
8 
1 
8 


10 
1 


80 


97 


8 
1 


1 
1 


1 

1 


4 

1 


14 


111 


6 
8 
3 


17 


15 
83 
37 


74 


13 
3 
4 


19 


110 


3 

8 

87 

13 

3 

8 

6 

38 

6 

8 

11 

8 

8 


188 


838 


86 

86 
9 

83 

85 
11 

38 

53 
15 
34 
38 

15 


305 


543 


I 


3 
8 


4 
18 
14 


30 


40 


1 
4 


7 
1 


8 
1 


16 


56 


1 
8 


8 
1 

1 
6 


19 
75 


I 

fefi 
S 


6 
6 
6 


Id 


18 

83 

4 


45 


15 
3 
8 


SO 


83 


3 
8 

83 

13 
4 
9 
6 

46 
8 
3 

10 
8 
1 


134 


817 


19 

17 

7 

80 

14 

9 

83 

46 

14 

6 

80 

11 


806 


A'JQ 


i 


85.0 
3L0 
44.0 


100.0 


S8.5 
89.0 
4a5 


loao 


66.0 
16.0 

lao 


100.0 


8.0 

3.9 

19.8 

13.7 

1.7 

6.4 

4.1 

39.0 

3.1 

a4 

4.1 
1.3 
0.5 


loao 


7.0 

10.8 
3.0 


las 

14.5 

85.8 

8.9 
16.8 

Le 


100.0 
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Compora^iM  Btaiemeni  tf  ike  Limber  Produel  of  MicMgany  fe, — Continaed. 


i 

Xinda  of  aawiL 

i 

Lumber  dislrioU  and  plaoea. 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

s 

1 

ICicaiaAK— Gontiiined. 

Upper  Ponlntala : 

CAdu*  Fork .....r .t».^«-rT-,r- 

1 

9 
1 
9 

9 
1 

1 

1 

9* 

1 

1 

4 
1 
9 

97.9 

IPord Rlyer  .........•..•••...•.•■...•-••••••.• 

56.1 

KimaiiAba ...............«...*>*-.>r 

19.4 

IfMOIITillO 

3.6 

Total  nboTA  Lokft  Hlohinn ..........  T  -..  r  - 

6 

4 

4 

8 

100.0 

ICenomonee  Slver 

9 

19 

11 

1 

15 

VKmnfittii  ..............•....•.••...••.■..•.•• 

3 

1 

1 

9 

89.0 

Tiilmfiniiiiff         _.     .....*«•..••«.  ••.«•■••••■■«• 

lao 

Total  Lake  Saperiorihore 

4 

1 

9 

100.0 

Tbtal  Upper  PeniunilA 

19 

10 

«r 

6 

95 

Total  Miohicui 

450 

197 

564 

81 

448 

Qieen  Bay  Shore:    WMOOHMM. 

1 
6 

1 
1 
S 

s 

1 
1 

9 

9 
0 

9 

1 

3 

7 
1 
1 
8 
5 
1 
9 
3 

3 
19 

1 
1 
9 
9 

1 

9a3 

Ooonto  ..._.......................•.•.••...■••. 

4&1 

ftMies 

P  An  aMikee .............................. 

4.3 

"Riir  Aiid  Tilttle  Rnemtoo  ..........TT-t*-r«--T.T- 

9.0 

Dmiora  -  *...•••.••.••.••••••«•••••••••••••••• 

9L7 

O^nwm  ItAV    - .. ..._..._......_... 

TJttlA  Afconmon  Bttv  ...... ................ 

6.7 

fttnrommi  1l»w . 

9 

ao 

Total 

91 

11 

90 

94 

100.0 

9 
10 

0 
16 

6 
11 

30.5 

WiMMnifiin  Central  .,,,-f,,-T-^-T 

60.5 

Total 

95 

95 

17 

100.0 

Wolf  Bivert 

KnTid  dn  TiMi  ................■.........■■■■■•.. 

10 
91 
19 

1 

1 
9 

14 

91 
14 

11 

17 

0 

9ao 

Oshkoflh      

55.0 

AhovA  Oflbkoeh  ............................... 

95.0 

Total    •. 4 

43 

4 

49 
13 

.?7 

100.0 

Saint  Croix  Hiyer : 

1 

4 

1 

13 

0.9 

1 
5 

1 

11 
1 
1 
1 

5 

1 
10 

7* 

1 

9 

7 
1 

19 
1 
7 
1 

1 

1 
9 
1 
18 
1 
5 
9 

1.0 

ObiDvewa  Falla 

17.0 

Badffer'eMilla 

4.0 

SanClftiie ^.....,...^.,.., 

44.0 

Meridian 

3.0 

l/feiMf  monee T.....Tri---«r-*--r-r 

97.0 

TlAirnavillA ,....,i.....n»»-n 

4.0 

Total 

91 

94 

38 

1 

37 

loao 

Black  RiTor: 

'Rlark  Ttlvm^lTellff .................. ^»...^-r--- 

3 

10 

6 

4 
16 

3 
19 

1.8 

T<A  CroMM.  ..........................■■.■■•.•■• 

Od.9 

Total 

13 

0 

90 

15 

100.0 

WiaooDBinBlyer: 

AhnvA  AtAVATia'  Pnlnt «.. ..... 

14 

6 

13 

i* 

16 

0 

99 

15 

1 

44.0 

16.0 

Bfliow  fitaTena'  Point  ..........•.■...•.>• 

40.0 

33 

1 

47 

X'> 

IIKI.O 

• 
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Cmnparatitfe  itatement  of  the  Lumber  Ptodnct  of  MlMgon,  tfc— Oontiniied. 


\ 

i 

1 
fl 

*' 

Kinds  of  saws. 

i 

Lumber  diBtriots  and  plaoei. 

• 

1 

q 
O 

1 

WracoKiiH— Gontiniied. 
Miflfiiflsippi  River: 

AlniA              _    - -    ..-_..._._.. 

S 
1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

■  «••■■■• 

8 

1 

63.5 

den  H&Ton ...-............•.•••..«>.■«•• 

85.0 

CTAAnTille 

18.5 

Totfil 

4 

4 

3 

100.0 

Tntiil  rtvAN  of  TTlAfvniilii  .. ......_.•..... 

115 

39 

171 

8 

140 

fTotiil  T^laflonii^ .__._..__......_....•... 

161 

50 

196 

8 

181 

XIHKB80TA. 

Saint  Croix  Rirer: 

Stillwater •• 

8 
3 

4 

9 
3 

1 

10 
8 

9ao 

\ffftHnA\fiIlil    .r.r          r T--- 

10. 0 

ToUl 

11 

4 

18 

1 

18 

100.0 

liissinippiRiTer: 

Saint  Cloud . .....•.........•...•..••••-•••-... 

3 
1 
17 
S 
8 
1 
8 

i" 

19 
8 

5 
1 

83 
3 

4 
1 
4 

1 

1 

83 

3 

1 

}     *■■' 

Anoka .........._...........••>>■•••••••. 

Minnefinolia ..................*.>•.•■••.... 

7&0 

HMtiPffV.  ....•».  ....•^•••*«**«^-*'r - 

Red  wuig 

4>*    O 

Lake  Citv 

>         17.9 

"Winona.  ..-.-....-..----...--.-••-.-.--- 

8 

Total ..,...T..,.xr-.,..«.     - 

88 

88 

41 

........ 

31 

100.0 

Total  MimieBoto 

39 

86 

53 

1 

43 

IOWA. 
LanAiuff .................................. 

8 
3 
1 
5 

1 
1 
3 
4 

1 
5 
3 
8 
8 
1 
1 

s' 

i' 

3 

15 

i' 

8 

3 
3 

1 
8 
8 
1 
5 
8 
1 
7 
S 
3 
4 
8 
8 

i 

3 

1 

1 

8 
3 

1 
5 
1 
1 
5 
14 
1 
5 
4 
3 
8 
1 
1 

1.3 

McOreiror  ...... ......r--r,..^.T-rr*-Tr.^.r---r...- 

6.0 

O  ntten  uerir ................................... 

0.4 

6.8 

BelleToe. ........... 

0.7 

Sabnla... 

0.8 

Lvons  ..................••....•..........>.... 

ai 

Clinton 

38.4 

Comanche. . ._................................. 

1.3 

I>aYenDort... ....__. ................ .......... 

17.8 

^QflAAtine -r-, X »- -r-- 

11.1 

RnrliniFton......... .........••••...... ........ 

4.0 

Fort  Madiflon  ........r.,.****.^ 

6.1 

^fontroee ......... -.T*-r-^..* -r. it-- 

1.8 

Keoknk 

8.0 

Total 

35 

87 

55 

6 

49 

100.0 

Savanna ................................. 

1 
8 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 

i* 

s' 

8 

8 

1 
1 

i" 

8 

I 

3* 

3 

I 

1.6 

Pnlton 

as 

Albany 

5.0 

Port  tfyron 

8.0 

Rook  Island 

46.7 

36.0 

Qoinov  ....................................... 

5.4 

^UAUWjr      ...*■....■■.••...■..........■••■••...•. 

Total 

10 

5 

16 

3 

10 

100.0 

maeouBL 
Ifiaslaslppi  River: 

Hannibal •..........•..••...••. 

1 

1 

1 

8 
8 

8 

1 

64.0 

S&O 

Total 

8 

1 

4 

3 

loao 
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CwnparaHve  Btatement  of  the  Lumber  ProduolB  ef  Michigan,  ^— CoDtinned. 


Lumber  districts  and  plAoos. 


BIGAFITULATIUV. 


Mlebigan. 
Wisoonain 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Illinois.... 
Missouri  .. 


ITppor 

KiveVs... 

SoUroads 


Mississippi  River  abore  Iowa  line 
Mississippi  Siver  below  Iowa  line 


Total  Mississippi  BiTor 

Tributaries  of  Mississippi  Biver: 

Saint  Croix 

Chippewa 

Black 

Wisconsin  '. 

Tributaries  to  Lake  Mioblgan: 

Menominee 

Wolf 


Total  riTors  . 
General  total 


i 

B 


450 

161 

39 

35 

10 

8 


908 
810 
S19 


33 
47 


79 

19 
91 
13 
93 

9 
43 


910 


710 


Kinds  of  saws. 


197 
50 
94 

97 
5 
1 


119 

110 
14 


99 
S3 


55 

8 
94 

6 
1 

13 

4 


I 


564 

196 
53 
55 
16 

4 


948 
310 
330 


45 
75 


190 

95 

38 
90 
47 

11 
49 


310 


949 


1008 


I 


81 
8 
1 
6 
3 


61 
13 
19 


9 


0 

9 
1 


13 


93 


i 

I 

s 


448 

181 

43 

49 

10 

3 


351 
860 


34 
69 


96 

95 
37 
15 
35 

15 
37 


9no 


749 


a 


s 


9 


50.3 
89.0 

a9 
ao 

1.0 
0.6 


4Sl5 
39.0 
15.5 


40.8 

50.8 


100.0 

17.8 
5.0 
6.1 
9.8 

10.8 
9.8 


100.0 


100.0 


n.-CAPACITY,  Aim  FBET  07  LUMBEB  SAWED  IN  1874,  1875,  A2!n)  1876. 


Lumber  districts  and  places. 


LowsB  MiGHiGAN:  Eutltm  Shon, 

Detroit 

Port  Huron 

Port  Crescent,  Fori  Austin,  and  CassviUe 

Total  below  Sa^pinaw  Biyer 

SafrinawCity  ., 

East  Saginaw 

Bay  City,  &o 

Total  Saginaw  Valley 

Alpena 

Duncan  City 

Cheboygan 

Total  above  Saginaw  Biyer 

Total  eastern  shore 

LowvB  MTninqAif    Wtittm  Shore. 

TraTorae' City 

Frankfort 

Manistee 

Ludington 

Pentwater 

Montague 

WhliSall 

36  p' 


Season  capac- 
ity (day 
ing). 


46,000.000 
34,000,000 
33,000,000 


113,000.000 


154, 500, 000 
896,000,000 
337,500,000 


718,000,000 


90.000,000 
97,000,000 
94,000,000 


141,000,000 


979,000,000 


99.000,000 

46.000,000 

107. 000. 000 

183,000,000 

89;  000, 000 

63.000,000 

,  38,000,000 


Lumber  manufliu^ured  during  the  season. 


1674. 


80.000,000 
18.600,000 
17, 000, 000 


65,600,000 


117,896,000 
148,866,000 
847,376,505 


508,066^585 


75,845.000 
10, 000, 000 
19,500,000 


106,345,000 


679,013,505 


11,000,000 
81,000,000 
159.507,864 
99;  935, 000 
11,500,000 
39,800,000 
11,500,000 


1875. 


84,000,000 
19.800,000 
83,950,000 


67,050,000 


130,4^000 
150.  .^78, 867 
850,383,990 


531,433,557 


83,800,000 
16,000,000 
13,400,000 


119,900,000 


710,683,557 


19,900,000 
96,000,000 
160.835.855 
94,800.000 
18, 450, 000 
38.400,000 
87,000,000 


187& 


1% 

15, 
81. 


800.  OCO 
500,000 
000.000 


48.  ".00, 000 


181, 
150. 
8S7, 


331,000 
089,000 
008,000 


537,351,000 


84, 
90. 
83, 


H)0,000 
000,000 
000,000 


187, 800, 000 


713,851,000 


15,000.000 
89.60U.000 
146,484,91)6 
104,733,917 
13.100.000 
48, 500. 0  0 
31,100,000 
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LUMBER  INTEAlSSTS   OP  THE  NOETHWEST. 


Comparati/ve  statement  of  the  Lumber  Products  cf  Miekiganf  ^o. — CoDtinned. 


Lamber  dlstriots  and  places. 


LOWBB  MlCHiQAN— Contlnod. 


Maskegon  ... 
Spiing  jLake . 
Perrysbarg  ... 
Grand  Haven 
Saairatack ... 
Soatb  Haven. 


Total  western  shore 

Total  both  shores  Lower  Peninsula  .... 

LUms  qf  raHroad, 

Chicago  and  Miohi^can  Lake  Shore  RallrcMid  >. 
Detroit  and  Bay  City,  and  Chicago  and  Lake 

Huron  Bailroads* 

Potroit  and  Milwankee  Bailroad* 

Detroit,  Lansing,  and  Lake  Michigan  Rail- 
roads—Main line 

Stanton  branch 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Bailroad*— 

Flint 

Other  places 

Grand  Bi^ids  and  Indiana  Bailrockl*— 

Above  Grsnd  Rapids , 

At  Grand  Rapids 

Grand  Rapids,  Kewaygo,  and  Lake  Shore 

Railroad^ , 

J  ackson,  Lansing,  and  Saginaw  RiJlroad  *. . . . 

Saginaw  Valley  and  Saint  Loais,  and  Chicago, 

Saginaw,  and  Canada  Railroads* 


Season  oapao- 
ity  (day  saw- 
ing). 


387,000,000 
48,000,000 
13,000.000 
03,500,000 
13,500,000 
6,000,000 


1,040,000,000 


8,01*i,000,000 


Total  railroad  lines  Michigan 


Total  Lower  Peninsula 


MiCHiOAK:  Upper  PenMMfda. 


Cedar  Fork 
Ford  River. 
Escanaba .. 
MasonvUle. 


TotiU  shore  of  Lake  Michigan . 
Menominee  River'* 


98,000,000 

180,500,000 
37,000,000 

109, 500, 000 
104, 000, 000 

66,Clb0,000 
156,000,000 

330,100,000 
78,500,000 

34,000,000 
173,00p,000 

68,500,000 


Lumber  manufactured  during  the  season. 


1874. 


309.800,000 
88,000,000 

8,500,000 
44, 464, 000 
11.000,000 

4,850,000 


744,946,864 


1,433,960,459 


1.869,100,000 


3,381,100.000 


10,000,000 

33,500,000 

5,500,000 

11,000,000 


50,000,000 


161, 500, 000 


40,615,000 

48,500,000 
17,000,000 

38,750,000 
37,950,000 

50,875,000 
39,300,000 

68,500,000 
43,500,000 


60,050,000 
16,500,000 


450, 840, 000 


1, 874, 800, 459 


9,000,000 

18.335.000 

4,135,000 

835,000 


31,575,000 


134.368,464 


1875. 


345.400,000 
30,500.000 

9,000.000 
48,600,000 
17,000,000 

6,780,000 


841,955,855 


1, 553, 639, 418 


50,700,000 

65,100,000 
18,500,000 

50,100.000 
45,850,000 

39,937,000 
43,330,000 

98,175,000 
49,650,000 

14,800,000 
90, 7.')0, 000 

16, 100, 000 


599,983,000 


2,153.631.413 


8,500,000 

19.075,000 

4,350,000 

8,350,000 


,34,175,000 


117,506,803 


1876. 


308.234.000 

83,500,000 

3,500,000 

31,500,000 

9, 750, 000 

3,500,000 


768;  433, 133 


1,476,888,133 


39,800,000 

51, 500, 000 
14,950,000 

51,350,000 
43,350,000 

48,035,000^ 
31,800,000 

90,850.000 
36,800.000 

14, 850, 000 
88,150,000 

8.800,000 


505, 335, 000 


1, 981, 618, 133 


9,500,000 

19,300,000 

4,250,000 

1,300,000 


34,350,000 


141,985,870 


1  Along  the  southwest  part  of  Lower  Peninsula,  near  Lake  Michigan,  ftom  New  Buffalo  to  Pent  Water, 
170  miles;  with  a  line  ftom  HdUand  to  Grand  Rapids,  25  miles,  and  from  Muskegon  to  Big  R»pids,  55 
miles;  total  850  miles.  In  the  counties  of  Berrien,  Van  Buxen,  Allegan,  Ottawa,  Kent,  Muskegon, 
Oceana,  Newaygo,  and  Mecosta. 

*  Detroit  ana  Bay  City  Railroad,  operated  as  a  division  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  runs 
from  Detroit  to  BaV  City,  133  miles,  with  a  branch  from  Lapeer  to  Five  Lakes,  6  miles;  total,  129  miles 
Near  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  in  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Macomb,  Oakland,  Lapeer,  Tuscola,  and 
Saginaw. 

The  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  Railroad  runs  from  Port  Huron  to  Flint,  to  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  881  miles 
The  part  embracing  the  lumber  is  toward  the  eastern  end. 

'Crosses  the  State  frx>m  Detroit  to  Grand  Haven,  189  miles,  through  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Oakland, 
Genesee.  Shiawassee,  Clinton,  Ionia,  Kent,  and  Ottawa.  The  lumbering  included  in  the  table  is  located 
in  the  interior,  west  of  the  center. 

4 From  Detroit  to  Howard,  164  miles,  and  a  branch  tnm  Ionia  to  Stanton,  84  miles;  total  188  miles.  In 
the  counties  of  Wayne,  Waahtenaw,  Oakland,  Livingston,  Ingham,  Clinton,  Ionia,  Kent,  and  Montcalm. 
The  lumber  stations  are  chiefly  near  the  northwestem  end,  and  on  the  Stanton  branch. 

*  From  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Ludington,  Mich.,  879  miles,  with  a  branch  l^m  Flint  to  Otter  Lake,  19  miles, 
and  from  East  Saginaw  to  Bay  City,  13  miles ;  total  311  miles.  The  lumber  stations  are  chiefly  at  Flint 
and  westward,  in  the  counties  of  Genesee,  Saginaw,  Midland,  Isabella,  Clare,  Osceola,  Lake,  and  Mason. 

*  From  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  Richmond,  Ind.,  334  miles,  and  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Petoskoy,  190 
miles ;  with  branch  from  Walton  to  Traverse  City,  36  miles ;  total,  450  miles.  Lumber  stations  at  and 
above  Grand  Rapids. 

'  From  Grand  Rapids  to  Big  Rapids,  67  miles.    In  the  ooanties  of  Kent,  Mecosta,  and  Montcalm. 

*  From  Jackson  to  Bay  Ci^,  121  miles.  Operated  as  a  division  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 
In  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Ingham,  Clinton,  Shiawassee,  and  Ssglnaw.  Lumber  stations  northward 
from  Lansing. 

*  Saginaw  valley  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  from  Tittabawassee  westward  to  Saint  Louis,  88  milea 
In  Saginaw  and  Gratiot  Counties. 

Cbicazo,  Saginaw  and  Canada  Railroad,  from  Saint  Louis  to  Cedar  Lake,  80  miles.  In  Gratiot  and 
Montcalm  Couiities. 

'^  The  Menominee  River  is  on  the  line  between  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  As  we  have  no  meaaa  for 
locating  those  mills  by  States,  thoy  are  included  in  Michigan. 
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CamparaUve  tiakment  of  (he  Ltmbir  Products  ofMichigan^  ^e. — CoDtinned. 


Lamber  districts  and  plaoes. 


HiCHiGAN— Contlnaed. 


Msrqiiette 
Isbpeming 


Total  Lake  Superior  shore . 

Total  Upper  Peninsola 

Total  MloUsan 

WI800VBIH. 


Peshtlfco 

Oconto 

Stiles 

Pensankee 

Biff  and  Little  Snamioo 

Bepere 

Green  Bay 

Little  Sturgeon  Bay ... 
Sturgeon  Bay 


Total  Green  Bay  shore 

JAnu  qf  raUroad, 

Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Sailroad". 
'Wisconsin  Central  Baikoad" 


Total  of  two  aliOTe-named  railroads . . 

Wolf  River: 

Fond  do  Lac 

Oshkoeh 

Above  Oshkosh 


Total  Wolf  BiTsr 


Saint  Croix  (Wisconsin  side) : 
Hudson 


Chippewa  River: 

vanville 

Chippewa  Falls 
Badger's  Mills. 

Eaa  Claire 

Meridian 

Menomonee...., 
Bownsville  .... 


Total  Chippewa  River 


Black  River: 

Black  River  Falls. 
La  Crosse 


Total  Black  River 


Wlsoonsin  River: 

Above  Stevens*  Point. 

At  Stevens'  Point 

Below  Stevens'  Point . 


Total  Wisconsin  River. 


Season  capao- 
ityidaysaw- 
ing). 


Lumber  manufkotnred  during  the  season. 


1674. 


1875. 


10,500,000 
2,000.000 


18,500,000 


884,000,000 


3,505,100,000 


3,035,843.983 


40,000,000 
88,000.000 

e»  000, 000 

8^000,000 
83^000,000 
15,500,000 

6,000,000 
11,000,000 
13.500,000 


807,000,000 


34,500,000 
78,500,000 


107,000,000 


75*000,000 

118,000,000 

6:*,  500, 000 


858.500,000 


3,000,000 


8,500,000 

47,500.000 

10,000.000 

157,500.000 

8.000.000 
75,000,000 

9,500,000 


311,000,000 


6,500.000 
94,000,000 


101,000,000 


85,500.000 
39,500,1:00 
97,000,000 


881^000,000 


8,500,000 
1,000,000 


4,500,000 


160,443,464 


34,300,000 

54,.'SOO,000 

6*000,000 


4,600,000 


10,000,000 


109,400,000 


4,000,000 
7,875.000 


11,875,000 


50,435,000 
90,150,000 
32.000,000 


175,585,000 


8,000,000 


58.500,000 

18.000,000 

147,199.040 

5,500,000 

65,000.000 


883,199,040 


4,500,000 
58,750*000 


63,850,000 


81,600,000 
80,500,000 
89,850,000 


71,350.000 


5,800.000 
1.8U0,00U 


7,600,000 


159,880,808 


8. 311, 903;  814 


36,500,000 
58,000.000 
7,000.000 
6^000,000 
400,000 
6,400,000 
6,000,000 


7,500,000 


186,800.000 


6,600,000 
83,100,000 


89, 700, 000 


37,837,000 
87,800,000 
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II  From  Green  Bay  westward  across  Wiioonsin  to  the  Mississippijat  Bluff  Siding,  opposite  Winona, 
and  to  La  Crosse*  844  miles.  In  the  counties  of  Brown,  Outagamie,  Waupaca,  Portage,  Wood,  Jackson, 
Trempealoan,  BnflUo^  and  La  Crosse. 

^  u  From  Milwaukee  to  Ashland,  on  Lake  Superior,  351  miles ;  from  Hilbert  to  Green  Bay,  87  miles; 
and  from  Stevens  Point  to  Portaoe,  71  miles;  total,  449  miles.  In  the  counties  of  Milwaukee.  Osaukee, 
Sheboygan,  Calomet,  Brown,  Winnebago,  Outagamie.  Waupaca,  Portage,  Wood,  Marathon.  Taylor, 
Chippewa,  and  Ashland.  North  of  Stevens  Point  this  road  has  been  recently  completed  through  a 
dense  forest,  which  will  hereafter  give  a  very  largely  increased  production.  There  are  at  time  of 
writing  (September,  1877)  about  94  saw-mills  on  the  line  of  this  road.  An  extended  account  of  the 
timber-resources  of  tlda  road  will  be  foaud  in  the  Northwettem  JAmitfwnian  for  September  89, 1877. 
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ComparaUte  SlaUntutl  of  Ote  iMmUr  Produeta  of  MUMgiM,  ^^J.— Contiancd. 
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Compandtvt  tUOoMnt  nf  tie  Litmbtr  FrodncU  of  MiAigan,  ^o.— Cootinned. 
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Production  of  1877,  ^o. — Oontinaed. 
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The  Iforthwestem  Lumberman^  of  March  30,  1878,  contains  elaborate 
statements  of  the  prodaction  for  1877,  as  compared  with  previous  years, 
but  oar  space  will  not  allow  of  their  insertion. 

The  construction  of  short  lines  of  railway,  designed  for  only  tempo- 
rary use,  and  chiefly  or  solely  for  the  bringing  of  logs  to  floatable 
streams,  or  to  mills  for  sawing,  has,  in  recent  years,  become  quite  com- 
mon in  the  great  lumber  regions.  About  a  dozen  such  roads,  averaging 
six  or  seven  miles  in  length,  and  some  of  them  with  narrow  gauge,  are 
now  in  use  or  under  construction  in  Michigan.  The  extreme  disappoint- 
ment and,  in  many  cases,  heavy  loss  occasioned  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
snow  for  logging  in  the  winter  of  1877-^78  will  tend  to  increase  a  desire 
for  a  more  certain  and  controllable  means  for  regulating  the  supply.  It 
is  claimed  that  in  many  cases  the  cost  of  hauling  by  steam-power  is 
cheaper  than  by  teams. 

Portable  railroads  of  narrow  gauge,  easily  laid  down  and  taken  up, 
are  used  in  some  countries.  They  are  conimonly  operated  by  horse- 
power, and  are  found  economical  and  effectual  both  for  drawing  fire* 
wood  or  long  timber.  In  the  latter  case  two  small  trucks  are  used,  as 
far  apart  as  may  be  convenient.' 

IOWA. 

This  is  essentially  a  prairie  State^  its  originally  timbered  portions  being 
chiefly  limited  to  the  margins  of  the  smaller  streams,  and  to  broader 
belts  along  the  larger  rivers.  Wherever  there  were  bottom-lands,  with 
a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  assured,  by  running  or  standing  water, 
there  were  trees. 

The  native  timber  flor&  of  this  State  is  mentioned  in  a  comparative 
table,  given  in  our  account  of  Nebraska,  showing  how  these  States  re- 
semble or  differ  in  regard  to  their  native  timber  growths. 

The  greatest  interest  has  been  taken  in  Iowa  in  regard  to  timber-plant- 
ing, through  its  State  and  local  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies. 
These,  from  an  early  period  of  their  operation,  have  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject  in  their  discussions,  and  have  given  place  to  many 
articles  in  their  published  transactions.  These  proceedings,  and  to  some 
extent  their  results,  will  be  stated  in  the  following  pages. 

In  this  State,  as  in  others  of  the  prairie  region,  the  timber  question 
arises  in  the  beginning  of  settlement,  and  the  want  of  timber  products 
being  among  the  very  first  that  is  felt  by  the  emigrant,  his  attention  is 
naturally  directed  at  once  to  the  subject  of  supply.  The  timber  belts 
along  water  courses  were  in  very  many  cases  exhausted  in  the  early  years 
of  settlement,  and  supplies  of  lumber  have  been  brought  in  later  years 
from  regions  further  east  by  railroads.  But  neither  of  these  sources 
of  supply  are  sure  of  indefinite  continuance,  and  a  prudent  foresiglit 
has,  for  many  years,  led  careful  land-owners  to  take  measures  tending 
to  render  themselves  independent  in  regard  to  wood  for  fuel  and  farm 
purposes,  in  doing  which  they  at  the  same  time  enhance  the  probabilities 
of  success  in  agriculture,  by  acquiring  the  protection  needed  by  cattle 
and  crops. 

The  standing  committee  on  forestry  of  the  Iowa  Horticultural  Society, 
in  January,  1872,'  referring  to  the  climate  as  it  was  when  settlements 

>  PerbapB  the  cheapest  Mid  ttmples  oontrlTanoe  In  the  way  of  a  tTBin*Toad  for  Inmber  parpoees,  oo 
hard,  \evel  ffroand.  la  the  one  in  wnich  the  rails  are  simply  spraoe  on  tamarack  poles,  kept  in  place  by 
stakes  on  pms,  and  withont  cross-ties.  The  wheels  of  the  tracks  have  concave  jcrooves,  largo  cnoufrh 
to  fit  upon  the  poles  and  keep  their  places,  irith  sufficient  allowance  for  difTerenoe  of  aise.  They  are 
used  satisfactorily  in  some  parts  of  tne  lumber  regions  of  the  Northwest. 

^Horticultural  Beport,  1872,  p.  133. 
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began,  and  as  it  is,  bear  ^eitness  to  the  fact,  \7hich  they  declare  to  be 
\7ithiu  the  knowledge  of  all  old  residents, — ^that  a  marked  change  for  the 
worse  has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  rank  verdnre 
of  the  native  prairies,  has  been  succeeded  by  cultivated  fields ;  ponds 
and  marshes  are  now  dry,  and  the  exposure  of  the  soil  to  the  atmos- 
phere tends  to  promote  evaporation  to  a  degree  unknown  in  the  early 
days  of  settlement.  The  only,  remedy  against  this  great  and  increasing 
evil  is  tree-planting  and  wind-breaks.  Oon  vinced  of  this,  they  proceeded 
to  specify  the  kinds  of  timber  best  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  the  profits 
from  each,  being  substantially  the  same  given  elsewhere  in  this  report,  as 
the  authorized  instructions  of  the  society,  for  the  cultivation  of  timber 
trees. 

Prof.  O.  E.  Bessey,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  OoUege,  in  remarking 
upon  the  climate  of  Iowa,  says : 

Onr  climate  is  a  dry  one,  sabject  to  great  and  sadden  changes  of  temperature.  These 
characteristics  of  climate  have  mach  to  do  with  the  modifications  which  every  botan- 
ist notices  in  the  plants  of  the  Northwest.  Oar  plants^  in  general,  are  rongher,  harsher, 
harder,  and  possessed  of  more  leaf-snrface  than  their  relatives  in  %uoister  and  less 
changeable  climates.  What' these  climatic  apd  other  conditions  have  done  for  the 
native  plants  they  will  do  for  the  introdaoed  ones,  and  if  any  particular  one  differs  too 
much  m>m  the  typical  Northwestern  phuit,  or  for  some  reason  cannot  undergo  the 
modifications  which  the  aforesaid  conditions  tend  to  bring  abont^  then  that  plant  will 
die.  These  influences  of  climate  are  well  known  to  the  botanist  and  zoologist,  and 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  potency.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that 
one  great  and  preponderating  reason  why  the  ordinary  Eastern  evergreens  cannot 
be  made  to  survive  when  planted  on  our  open  prairies,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  natives  of  moister  and  milder  climates.    The  same  may  be  said  for  the  apple. 

Alluding  to  the  fact  that  representative  or  corresponding  species  may 
sometimes  be  introduced  where  their  native  conditions  are  similar,  he 
suggests  that  evergreens  from  the  dry,  changeable  climate  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  would  succeed  better  than  those  from  the  East,  and  that  the 
native  deciduous  trees  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  found  better  than 
those  sent  from  other  sections.  In  the  discussions  that  followed,  several 
speakers  dissented,  especially  in  regard  to  the  reliability  of  Bocky 
Mountain  evergreens  and  the  Norway  spruce. 

A  committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  1866,  issued  circu- 
lars for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information  upon  tree-culture,  and  pub- 
lished returus  from  over  thirty  counties,  with  details  of  methods  and 
results.  Opinions  difilered  somewhat  as  to  kinds  that  should  have  pre- 
ference, mode  of  planting,  &c.,  but  the  following  were  very  generally 
mentioned  as  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate :  Cottonwood  (got  with 
roots  from  sand-bars  in  rivers,  or  set  from  cuttings  of  last  year's 
growth),  soft  maple,  white  and  black  walnut,  ash,  cherry,  and  locust; 
although  in  some  counties  the  latter  had  been  given  up  on  account  of 
the  borers.  Of  evergreens  a  confidence  was  generally  expressed  in  the 
red  cedar,  balsam  fir,  and  Norway  spruce,  and  so  far  as  trial  had  been 
made,  the  larch  succeeded  admirably.  The  soft  maple,  cut  in  June,  and 
peeled,  had  been  found  a  good  fencing  material.  Oherry  posts,  well- 
seasoned  before  setting,  had  been  found  almost  as  durable  as  white  oak. 
There  was  no  diiSerence  of  opinion  expressed  about  the  necessity  of 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  and  cultivation  two  or  three  years  to 
keep  down  wweds  and  grass.  The  majority  had  selected  two  or  three 
trees  of  native  species,  after  trying  several.  The  nut-trees  had  been 
found  uncertain  in  transplanting,  and  should  be  planted  where  they 
should  stand.  Quite  a  number  planted  corn  with  the  trees,  the  benefits 
being  economy,  shelter  from  the  young  plants  in  summer,  and  support 
against  snows  in  winter.    Profits  began  to  be  realized  from  plantations 
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ID  eight  or  ten  years,  and  a  grove  of  ten  acres  kept  inclosed,  would  in 
ten  .years  and  afterward,  keep  a  family  supplied  with  fuel  permanently. 

The  Cottonwood,  poplars,  and  willows  had  been  planted  satisfactorily 
for  fences.  The  great  value  of  white  ash  timber  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  could  be  cultivated  was  especially  noticed  by  several.  An  opin- 
ion unfavorable  to  trimming  was  expressed  by  most  who  preferred  leav- 
ing the  operation  to  nature.  They  would  generally  plant  close  in  the 
rows,  thinning  out  from  time  to  time  as  the  trees  became  larger. 

A  correspondent  in  Webster  County,  with  the  view  of  testing  the 
qualities  of  different  kinds  of  timber  for  live  fences,  set,  in  1863,  about 
twenty  rods  of  each  of  the  following,  viz  :  Gotten  wood,  Lombardy  pop- 
lar, silver  maple,  balm  of  Oilead,  and  three  kinds  of  willow,  in  rows  9 
inches  between  plants,  and  sowed  some  locust-seed.  The  iirst  season 
the  Cottonwood  grew  7  feet,  the  poplars  4,  the  maple  and  balm  3,  the 
white  willow  3^,  and  other  willows  2 ;  while  the  locust  was  still  less. 
The  next  spring  he  cut  down  the  cottonwood  to  3^  feet,  and  the  second 
season  they  were  12  to  15  feet  high.  The  growth  of  timber  was  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  before.  In  the  third  spring  he  transplanted 
several  of  each  variety,  and  found  that  they  grew  much  faster  when  not 
crowded  together.  The  growth  of  all  left  in  the  rows  was  quite  small, 
except  the  white  willows.  The  cottonwoods  did  not  grow  6  inches, 
which  proves  that  they  will  not  bear  crowding.  His  experiment  showed 
that  the  white  willow  was  the  only  kind  that  would  grow  close  to- 
gether. Having  settled  these  facts,  he  set,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  700 
rods  of  live  fence,  and  the  growth  in  1866  was  15  feet,  and  perfectly  uni- 
form. He  did  not  prune.  A  grove  of  cottonwood  and  Lombardy  pop- 
lar set  in  the  spring  of  1866  was,  by  the  middle  of  September  of  the  first 
year,  on  an  average,  4  feet  high,  and  some  of  it  six. 

The  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  1870,  offered  a  premium  of 
$1,000,  to  be  paid  in  1881,  for  the  best  10  acres  of  artificial  timber.  In 
1875  it  was  stated  that  four  competitors  had  entered,  and  annual  reports 
are  made  showing  management  and  condition. 

Efforts  were  made,  in  1871,  to  learn  how  much  planting  had  been 
done  in  Iowa  under  the  act  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  timber,  but 
with  little  result.  The  law  was  either  not  known  or  not  regarded  as  an 
inducement  to  planting.  One  person  in  Appanoose  County  had  planted 
30,000,  and  another  in  Lyon  Oounty  250,000. 

An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  horticulture  and  forestry,  approved 
April  6, 1872,  in  granting  $1,000  annually  to  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  required  that  $200  of  this  sum  should  be  awarded  in  premiums 
tor  the  growing  of  forest  trees  in  the  State. 

In  1873  twenty-one  premiums  were  offered  for  the  planting  of  trees 
and  tree  seeds  in  permanent  timber  plantations  or  belts,  the  number  of 
trees  living  to  be  ascertained  by  actual  count  at  the  end  of  the  next 
October.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  awards  were  made  upon  them. 
In  1874,  and  annually  since,  the  society  has  offered  eighteen  premiums 
for  forest-tree  planting — three  each  for  the  following  classes,  viz : — all 
species,  greatest  number  in  groves ; — evergreens  and  larch  in  plantations 
or  belts; — ash  trees; — nut- bearing  trees,  including  oaks; — black  wild 
cherry,  elm,  maple,  box-elder,  and  birch ;  and  cottonwood,  basswood, 
willow,  poplar,  and  other  soft  wood  trees.  The  regulations  afford  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods,  and  were  as  follows : 

1.  PeTBons  competing  for  preminmBmnBt  designate  the  class  for  which  thev  compete 
as  for  greatest  nnmber  soft  wooded  trees,  greatest  nnmber  of  evergreens  and  larch,  &o. 
A  pluntation  may  consist  of  a  single  variety  eunmerated  in  class,  or  all  the  kinds  men* 
iiuued. 
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2.  Additional  plantations  xnnst  be  made  for  each  separate  entry  for  preminms.  In 
other  words,  a  person  awarded  a  premium  in  one  ohuw  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  premiam 
on  the  same  trees  in  another  class. 

3.  The  plahtations  competing  for  these  premiums  mnst  be  made  with  rooted  seed- 
lings or  plants,  with  the  exceptions  here  mentioned.  Of  willows  and  soft- wooded 
trees,  growing  readily  from  cuttings,  strons  cuttings  may  be  used.  Also,  in  the  class 
of  nut-bearing  trees,  white  walnut  and  black  walnut  may  be  started  where  wanted  from 
seeds. 

4.  All  tree-seeds  and  cuttings  must  be  planted  in  permanent  timber  plantations  or 
belts  in  the  spring  of  1675.  The  plantations  must  not  be  made  at  a  greater  distance 
than  four  feet  each  way,  and,  when  counted,  there  must  be  at  least  2,300  trees  to  each 
aoro.  The  plantations  competing  for  a  premium  must  be  on  one  farm,  but  need  not  be 
contiguous. 

5.  The  competitor  must  count  his  trees  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  between  the 
Ist  and  15th  days  of  October,  1875,  counting  only  those  which  are  alive  at  that  time. 
After  counting,  competitor  mnst  make  affidavit  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace  or  notary 
public  as  to  the  following  facts: 

(A.)  Whole  number  of  trees  in  permanent  grove,  planted  in  spring  of  1875,  and  now 
alive.  (B.)  Name  and  number  of  each  kind  planted.  (G.)  How  planted.  (D«)  How 
cultivated.    (E.)  Cost  of  plantation.    (F.)  Average  size  of  each  species  of  trees. 

An  affidavit  shall  be  made  by  both  witnesses  of  the  counting,  and  the  officer  who 
administers  the  affidavit  shall  certify  to  the  identity  and  credibility  of  the  competitor 
and  his  witnesses. 

6.  The  affidavit  prescribed  above  to  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Jossph  L.  Bddd,  Shellsburg,  Benton  Countyj  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1. 

7.  Premiums  will  be  awarded  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  society,  at  the  City  of  Des 
Moines,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January.^ 

The  growing  of  forest  trees  from  cvitings  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Baddy  now  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricaltaral  OoUege,  famished 
for  the  State  Horticaltaral  Report  of  1868,  p.  Ill,  an  article  apon  this 
sabject,  from  which  we  condense  the  following : 

The  red  maple  (Acer  rubrum\  silver  maple  {A.  dasycarpum)^  ash- 
leaved  maple  {Negundo  aceroides)^  cottonwoods  (Populus  moniUfera  and 
angulata)^  balm  of  Gilead  (P.  halsamifera\  Lombardy  poplar  (P.  dilatata), 
white  poplar  (P.  aJba)^  sycamore  (Platanus  ooddentalis)^  and  white  wil- 
low {8alix  aXba)^  will  grow  from  cattings^  and  all  thrive  on  the  Western 
prairies.  They  shonld  be  cat  early  in  winter,  before  severe  freezing,  in 
lengths  of  aboat  one  foot.  They  shonld  be  chosen  from  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  the  lower  end  with  a  clean 
cat,  withoat  braising  or  mashing.  Qf  maples  the  two-year-old  wood  is 
best;  of  the  other  kinds  it  makes  bat  little  difference,  if  the  growth  is 
free  and  healthy.  Tie  in  bandies  with  willows,  the  lower  end  nicely 
evened  so  that  when  placed  on  the  gronnd  in  spring  every  piece  will 
tonch  the  moist  earth.  Pack  the  bandies  in  a  dry-goods  box  with  moist 
prairie  soil,  patting  the  box  where  it  will  not  get  too  dry  or  wet,  and 
will  not  freeze.  With  the  first  warm  weather  of  spring  clean  off  a  spot 
under  an  old  hay-stack,  level  the  surface  carefully,  and  set  the  bundles, 
butt-end  down,  closely  together,  upon  the  fresh  moist  earth;  then  cover 
them  with  straw  so  as  to  keep  them  from  the  air.  By  the  time  the 
ground  gets  warm  enough  to  plant,  the  base  of  the  cuttings  will  be  soft- 
ened, and  most  of  them  will  have  emitted  small  roots. 

Plant  to  the  west  and  north  of  buildings,  but  do  not  plant  too  close. 
This  is  the  grand  fault  with  beginners.  Make  the  tract  for  yards, 
orchards,  gardens,  &c.,  plenty  large  enough.  Mark  out  the  ground 
one  way  three  feet  apart.    Plant  alternately  a  row  of  small  growing 

1  One  award  was  made  in  January,  1876,  to  Lawrie  Tatem,  of  Cedar  County.  This 
plantation  consisted  of  1,448  ash  (of  which  52  died);  337  European 'larch  (42  died): 
306  Austrian  pine  (56  died) ;  274  white  pines  (70  died) ;  387  Scotch  pines  (19  died) ;  and 
256  Norway  spruce  (14  died). 
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corD  with  a  row  of  cattings,  putting  the  latter  six  inches  apart  at  an 
angle  of  45^,  using  a  clean,  narrow  spade,  and  press  tbe  earth  firmly 
down  with  the  foot*  Cuttings  should  be  put  down  nearly  the  whole 
length.  When  they  start  allow  only  one  sprout  to  grow.  Cultivate 
carefully.  The  alternate  row  of  corn  will  nearly  pay  for  the  culture, 
and  the  following  winter  the  stalks  will  help  to  hold  the  snow  among 
the  trees.  It  can  be  seen  the  next  spring  how  the  plants  stand  in  the 
rows.  If  the  cuttings  are  prepared,  kept,  and  set  rightly,  nearly  all  will 
grow,  and  the  plants  taken  out  can  be  kept  and  set  in  other  ground. 
Allow  the  plants  to  stand  about  three  feet  apart  If  many  have  failed 
transplant  others  to  their  places.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  not  to  trans- 
plant. The  plantation  should  be  carefully  cultivated  the  next  three 
summers,  after  which  the  trees  will  require  no  care. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  H.  H.  McAfee  before  tbe  American  Forestry 
Association  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1876,  he  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing species  of  deciduous  trees  (all  but  the  Tyrolese larch  being  native), 
which  he  regarded  as  of  proven  value  in  Iowa,  and  for  cheapness,  cer- 
tainty of  growth  and  value,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  order:  Black 
walnut,  green  ash,  box-elder,  black  cherry,  honey -locust,  hickory-elm, 
Tyrolese  larch,  two-colored  oak  {Quercu8  btcolor)  red  elm,  red  oak,  black 
birch.  In  the  order  of  abundance  planted  tbey  were,  silver-leaf  maple, 
white  willow,  cottonwood,  box-elder,  green  ash,  and  Tyrolese  larch.  Of 
evergreens,  none  had'  done  better  than  white  pine  planted  among  de- 
ciduous kinds.  The  following  measurements  were  shown  by  seasoned 
specimens  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  from  Iowa : 
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He  had  found  growing  native  within  the  State^  166  species  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  woody  vines,  97  of  which  grew  to  4  inches  in  diameter  and 
over,  and  58  that  grew  to  a  foot  or  more.  The  largest  seen  was  a  yel- 
low cottonwood  6^  feet  across  at  the  stump,  and  furnishing  a  log  40  feet 
long,  scaling  over  8,000  feet  of  lumber.  He  recommended  planting 
belts  on  the  south,  west,  and  north  sides.  It  was  particularly  neces- 
sary to  shelter  trees  against  the  drying  southwest  winds,  which  were 
quite  as  injurious  as  those  from  the  northwest,  being  warmer  and  more 
exhausting. 
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Encouragement  of  forestry  by  the  loioa  State  Horticultural  Society. 

This  society,  in  1872,  began  to  offer  premiums  to  encourage  tree- 
planting,  and  it  has  for  the  last  four  years  printed  annually,  for  gratui- 
tous distribution  among  planters,  a  pamphlet^  containing  instructions 
for  procuring,  storing,  and  planting  of  seeds,  cuttings,  and  plants,  with 
hints  on  best  species  and  varieties,  modes  of  culture,  &c.,  for  artificial 
forests  and  shelter-belts  in  that  State. 

The  imiK)rtance  of  this  subject  has  been  also  frequently  discussed  for 
many  years,  as  well  in  the  public  journals  as  by  speakers  at  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  fairs,  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  Iowa  that 
no  State  in  the  Union  has  so  generally  been  awakened  to  the  importance 
of  tree  planting.  In  fact,  the  great  prairies  needed  no  argument  to 
prove  the  desirability  of  planting,  as  well  for  fences  and  fuel  as  for 
shelter  and  ornament.  The  statistical  result  of  these  labors  will  be 
found  on  another  page  in  this  volume.  Some  of  the  practical  sugges- 
tions of  the  Annual,  which  appear  to  be  of  more  general  interest,  are 
here  given : 

SMtar-hOti. 

Theee  are  wind-breaks  for  the  shelter  of  domestic  animals  and  crops,  and  their  ad- 
vantages are  set  forth  by  Judge  C.  E.  Whiting,  one  of  the  committee  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Annual^  from  his  own  experience  (perhaps  the  most  extensive  of 
any  person  in  the  country  in  this  branch  of  forestry)  as  follbws : 

*'  I  have,  in  belts  around  my  fields,  varying  from  sincrle  to  twenty  rows  of  trees,  mostly 
planted  4.356  to  the  acre,  about  40  acres  of  timber.  The  trees  in  these  belts  vary  as  to 
time  of  planting ;  some  are  eighteen  years  old  and  some  only  one  year  planted ;  the 
greater  portion,  however,  are  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The  needed  thinning 
of  these  belts  furnishes  all  the  wood  that  is  wanted  on  the  farm,  including  stakes  and 
rails  to  keep  the  fences  in  repair,  poets  for  all  repairs  needed,  and  many  for  new  fences 
I  annually  build  in  extending  my  farm.  When  my  walnuts  get  a  little  larger  I  will 
have  all  I  need  and  many  for  sale.  There  is  not  a  stick  of  needed  timber  on  the  farm, 
from  a  pea-brush,  a  grapevine-stake,  or  a  binding-xK>le.  up  to  a  &ir-sized  saw-log,  that 
cannot  be  had  from  my  groves,  without  cutting  a  single  tree  that  does  ^not  need  thin- 
ning out  from  the  groves. 

"About  five  miles  of  my  timber  belts  are  so  planted  that  I  have  commenced  using  the 
standing  trees  for  fence-posts.  Where  a  tieht  fence  is  not  needed,  with  the  use  ot  the 
barbed  wire,  and  a  little  change  in  the  staple,  the  use  of  these  live  posts  is  a  perfect  suc- 
cess. Strongly  and  urgently  as  I  have  heretciore  advocated  the  planting  of  thick  belts  of 
timber  around  our  fielcuB,  each  year  bnt  confirms  me  in  the  opinions  then  expressed.  The 
land  that  remains  will,  year  after  year,  produce  larger  and  more  certain  crops  than  the 
whole  field  would  prodnce  without  such  protection.  I  also  repeat  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
learned  discussions  and  scientific  theorizing  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  our  timberless 
prairies,  our  cultivated  forest  trees,  year  after  year,  grow  right  along,  with  immense 
rapidity,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  all  the  reasons  why  ilSy  9koM  not  grow" 

The  species  of  trees  used  in  shelter-belts,  either  on  the  farm  boundaries  to  the  north 
and  west,  or  to  the  north  and  west  of  dwelling,  bams,  orchard,  giuden,  &,c.,  will  de- 
pend great] V  on  the  position  of  the  homestead  as  to  soil  and  location  in  the  State.  The 
settler  absolutely  without  tree-shelter  wishes  naturally  to  reach  results  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Fortunately,  the  willow,  the  cotton  wood,  the  silver  popliu',  and  the  box- 
elder  are  all  very  easy  to  propagate ;  as  noted  in  speaking  of  varieties,  aro  aU  wonder- 
fully rapid  in  growth  under  gocNol  cultivation,  and,  above  all,  are  perfectly  hardy,  even 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  is  best 
to  x>ut  these  rampant  growers  on  the  outside  of  belts,  adding  from  year  to  year  the 
varieties  like  elm,  ash,  black  cherry, 'honey-locust,  the  evergreens,  d&c,  as  time  and 
means  permit,  inside  of  the  iron-clud  vanguards  placed  on  the  outside.  The  rapid- 
growing  soft  woods,  starting  readily  from  cuttings,  are  the  most  available  for  urgent 
present  needs,  and  the  novice  in  tree-planting  is  more  certain  of  success  with  them  in 
his  first  efforts  than  with  rooted  plants  of  the  slower-growing  but  more  valuable 
timbers.  Besides,  cuttings  cost  nothing  usually,  and  are  readily  obtainable.  We 
append  notes  on  managing  cuttings  in  this  connection,  as  these  trees  are  most  fre- 
quently used  in  shelter-belt  plantations. 

^  Forestry  Annual  of  the  lovoa  HortUmllural  Sodely.  Four  numbers  of  this  have  been 
published,  beginning  in  1874.    The  pamphlet  for  lti77  embraces  24  pages. 
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How  to  prepare  cuttings, — ^Very  early  in  winter,  before  seyere  freezing,  ont  in  lengths 
of  aboat  a  foot.  If  the  limbs  to  cat  are  plenty,  choose  them  from  three-fonrths  to  one 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Cnt  them  at  the  lower  end  with  a  clean  cnt,  sloping  at 
an  acnte  angle,  to  facilitate  pressing  in  the  earth  when  planting.  If- sharpened  on  all 
sides,  as  is  frequently  done,  roots  are  emitted  less  fteelv  from  the  lower  end.  Tie  in 
bnndLles  with  willows,  with  the  lower  ends  nicely  evened,  so  that  when  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  spring  ever^  cntting  wiU  touch  the  moist  earth.  Pack  the  cuttings  in 
a  dry-goods  box.  with  moist  prairie  soil,  putting  the  box  where  it  will  not  get  too  dry 
or  wet,  and  will  not  freeze.  With  the  first  warm  weather  of  spring,  dean  off  a  spot 
under  an  old  straw-stack,  level  the  surface  carefully,  and  set  the  bundles  butt-end 
down  closely  together  upon  the  fresh,  moist  ei^h ;  then  cover  them  over  with  straw, 
so  as  to  keep  them  from  the  air.  By  the  time  the  ground  gets  warm  enough  to  plant 
the  base  of  the  cuttings  will  be  softened  and  calloused,  and  most  of  them  will  have 
emitted  small  rpots. 

Mark  out  your  ground  one  way  three  feet  apart.  Plant  alternately  a  row  of  small 
growiuff  com  with  a  row  of  cuttings.  Put  the  cuttings  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  at  an 
angle  of  fortv-five  degrees,  using  a  clean,  narrow  spade,  and  press  the  earth  down 
firmly  with  the  foot.  Cuttings  should  be  put  down  about  the  whole  length.  When 
they  start,  allow  only  one  sprout  to  grow.  Cultivate  carefully.  The  alternate  row  of 
com  will  nearly  pay  for  the  culture,  and  the  following  winter  the  stalks  will  help  to 
hold  the  snow  among  the  trees.  The  following  spring  it  can  be  seen  how  the  plants 
stand  in  the  rows.  If  the  cuttings  are  prepared,  kept,  and  set  right,  nearly  all  will 
grow,  and  the  surplus  plants  ean  be  taken  up  and  set  in  other  ground.  Allow  the 
plants  to  stand  about  three  feet  apart.  If  many  have  failed,  transplant  so  they  will 
set  right.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  best  to  transpluit.  A  tree  six  years  old  and  never  trans- 
planted is  usually  much  the  largest. 

We  may  here  remark  that,  in  addition  to  the  willows,  the  white  and  yellow  cotton- 
wood,  Lombardy  {loplar,  large  aspen,  silver  {loplar,  and  balm  of  Gilead  mav  all  be 
propagated  in  this  way,  as  noted  in  speaking  of  varieties.  The  instrnctions  for  man- 
aging cuttings  will,  however,  not  be  repeated. 

We  may  here  also  note  that  the  red  maple,  white  maple,  ash-leaved  maple,  and  bass- 
wood  may  be  propagated  readilv  from  two-year-old  wood,  put  out  in  the  Ml.  Cover 
lightly  over  the  rows,  before  cold  weather,  with  straw  or  prairie  hay.  Rake  this  off  as 
the  plants  start  in  spring. 

Evergreenef&r  sMter-helts. — ^In  Eastern  Iowa,  nearlv  all  of  the  hardy  evergreens  may 
be  grown  successfully,  and  form,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  perfect  shelter-belts  that 
can  be  planted.  But  in  the  central  and  western  portions  or  the  State,  north  of  the 
forty-second  parallel,  evergreens  even  of  the  hardiest  type  need  shelter ;  yet  this  Is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  ignored  in  the  perfecting  of  shelter-belts.  For  reasons 
before  noted,  the  rapid-growing  soft  woods  are  best  for  outside  planting,  and  are  Just 
what  is  needed  to  give  requisite  exemption  from  wind-sweep  to  belts  of  pines  or 
spruces  planted  under  their  lee. 

For  the  portions  of  the  State  most  in  need  of  shelter-belts,  the  Scotch  pine  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  best  evergreen  for  this  use- in  the  whole  list.  We  can  fully  indorse  the 
statement  of  Prol  C.  S.  Sarsent,  who  says : 

**  The  rapidity  of  its  growth  in  all  situations,  and  its  economic  value,  make  the  Scotch 
pine  the  most  valuable  tree  frurmers  can  plant  for  screens  and  wind-breaks  about  their 
fields  and  buildings,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  recommended  in  place  of  the  more 

generally  planted  Norway  spruce,  which,  though  of  rapid  growth  in  its  voung  state, 
oes  not  promise.  In  our  climate  at  least,  to  f nlliU  the  hopes  which  were  rormed  in  re- 
gard to  it." 

This  pine  is  specially  partial  to  free  circulation  of  ahr,  growing  quite  feebly  in 
crowded  positions;  htoce  it  will  not  do  to  plant  it  as  closelv  as  white  pine,  although, 
as  with  other  trees,  it  is  best  to  plant  with  a  view  of  thinning  out  when  the  poles  are 
of  size  to  be  of  practical  use.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  poles  of  Scotch  and 
white  pine,  cut  in  summer  and  stripped  of  bark,  are  very  strong  and  durable  when 
nailed  on  posts  for  fencing. 

The  white  pine  will  succeed  vastly  better  with  outside  shelter  on  west  and  north 
exposures,  and  will  attain  height  fully  as  fast  as  the  Scotch  pine.  Plant  in  rows  eight 
feet  apart,  with  plants  four  feet  apart.  The  trees  thus  crowded  will  attain  height 
rapidly,  and  when  the  poles  attain  size  for  nailing  on  fence-poets,  they  will  be  straight 
and  nearly  uniform  in  size  from  end  to  end. 

The  Norway  or  white  spruce,  coming  next,  may  be  planted  the  same  as  Scotch  pine. 
The  white  spruce  is  perhaps  the  most  compact  and  beautiful,  but  the  Norway  is  the 
most  rapid  in  growth,  and  is  the  most  plentiful  in  the  nurseries. 

Evergreens  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  of  all  the  sorts  here  named,  may  be  obtained 
of  leading  nurseivmen,  who  make  seedlings  a  specialty,  at  very  low  rates.  Taking 
into  account  the  first  cost  of  plant,  the  loss  from  shipping,  dying  out,  &c.,  the  chances 
for  success,  with  the  ordinary  farmer,  are  too  donbtnil,  except  on  a  small  scale,  for  the 
shelter  of  home  buildings,  where  the  addition  to  the  landscape  view,  summer  and 
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winter,  will  well  i:ei>ay  the  cost  of  puzohaae  and  after  care,  saying  nothiDi;  of  their 
perfect  effectiveness  in  arresting  wind  and  storm.  The  deciduons  trees,  sach  bb  we 
specify  as  valaable  for  farm  nses,  are  good  enough  for  shelter-belts,  and  the  anneal  thin- 
ings  are  far  more  valaable  for  variMl  nses.  Onr  main  idea,  nnder  the  heading  of 
shelter-belts,  is  to  recommend  strongly  the  planting  of  all  forest  trees  as  shelter  belts, 
rather  than  in  the  form  of  isolated  squares,  as  is  too  oommon.  Plant  any  of  the  kinds 
named  in  the  socceediDg  list,  but  plant  in  the  order  snp^gested,  as  many  trees  do  £di- 
mously  well  planted  east  or  sooth  of  a  heavy  belt  of  hardier  trees,  which  would  utterly 
fail  in  open  exposure  to  wind-sweeps. 

PLANTATIONS  FOR  FUEL,  FABM  USES,  AND  MANUFACTUBINO  PURPOSES. 

To  economize  space^  we  place  the  varieties  of  trees  best  f uited  for  these  varied  pur- 
poses under  one  heading,  making  comments  as  to  relative  value  for  specific  purposes 
aod  management  of  each  timber  tree  separately. 

Green  Ash  {FraxUnu  inridi«).— For  fuel,  and  for  all  the  manifold  uses  for  which 
light,  firm,  elastic,  and  durable  timber  is  wanted,  as  well  as  handsome,  light-colored 
finishing  lumber,  the  white  and  green  ash  are  our  most  valuable  trees,  and  their 
greatest  value  is  attained  when  grown  on  deep,  rich  soiL  The  white  ash  (F.  Ameri- 
cana)j  in  our  dry  atmosphere,  and  sometimes  very  dry  soil,  m^kes  comparatively  slow 
growth,  while  green  ash,  on  soils  favorable  for  our  best  cdtn  crops,  will  in  ten  years 
be  as  large  as  the  ash-leaved  maple  {Negundo  aeeraides)  of  same  age.  For  all  uses  its 
timber  is  very  similar  to  white  ash,  with  which  it  is  confounded  oy  most  of  our  citi- 
zens. It  grows  in  many  parts  of  Iowa,  while  the  white  ash  is  not  common.  The  seeds 
ripen  in  October,  and  soon  fall  after  frost.  A  good  way  to  keep  them  is  to  place  them 
on  the  surface  or  a  garden  walk,  putting  a  box  over  them,  and  cutting  a  tfenoh  around 
tbe  box  to  keep  water  from  running  under  them.  They  will  not  grow  if  kept  too  dr^ . 
With  meet  people  it  will  be  l>est  to  purchase  the  plants  of  nurserymen,  or  to  culti- 
v».te  the  first  year  in  a  seed-bed.  Usually  about  one-fifth  of  the  seed  grows.  Trans- 
plant where  they  are  to  grow  at  one  year  old.  It  is,  however,  bettor  for  the  trees  to 
plant  the  seed  where  the  trees  are  to  grow,  say  six  or  eight  seeds  in  a  hill.  They  will 
then  retain  their  tap-root  and  grow  with  more  visor,  but  will  require  more  hoeing. 

Haw  to  plant. — Aftor  deep  plowing  and  thorougn  harrowing,  mark  the  ground  as  for 
com.  If  seeds  are  planted,  cover  shallow,  not  more  than  an  inch.  If  transplanting, 
press  a  clean,  bright  spade  about  two-thirds  its  length  perpendicularly  at  each  intor- 
section  of  the  marks,  then  draw  the  handle  back,  so  as  to  move  the  bottom  of  tbt) 
spade  three  or  four  inches  forward,  then  press  in  the  spade  the  balance  of  its  length, 
and  push  the  handle  forward,  which  will  leave  an  ample  hole  to  receive  the  roots; 
aftor  the  spade  is  withdrawn,  tramp  the  ground  firmly  on  the  toots,  and  leave  the  plant 
standing  perpendicular. 

.  HoNEY-LoGUST  {GledUMckia  trUioaniko$)» — It  is  thought  by  many  to  be  best  to  select 
the  seed  for  timber-growing  purposes  from  thomless  trees,  yet  it  often  happens  that 
nearly  all  the  plants  from  seeds  gathered  firom  very  thorny  trees  will  prove  thomless 
if  kept  thriftily  growing.  On  account  of  rapidity  of  growth  and  value  of  timber  for 
fuel,  posts,  furniture,  &c.,  we  regard  this  native  tree  as  being  very  valuable.  In  some 
of  the  intorior  counties  remoto  from  the  river  bottoms,  where  this  tree  is  found  native, 
the  idea  seems  common  that  this  tree,  like  the  common  black  locust,  is  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  the  borer,  and  is  also  liable  to  sprout,  &c.  For  the  benefit  of  this  quite 
numerous  class  it  may  be  well  to  stoto  that  honey  locust— or  more  properly  three- 
tbomed  acacia — ^is  nearly  allied  to  the  Kentucky  oonee  tree  botonically,  and  that  the 
borer  has  not  been  known  to  attack  it ;  nor  does  it  sprout  to  greater  extont  than  the 
maple  and  most  other  forest  trees. 

The  seed  ripens  in  autumn,  and  may  be  gathered  any  time  during  the  fall  or  winter. 
But  the  sooner  pods  are  gathered  after  falling  to  the  ground'  the  bettor.  In  Cedar 
County,  on  Cedar  Biver,  and  at  many  points  on  the  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Missouri,  and 
indeed  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  Stato,  pods  may  be  gathered  in  quantity  grown  on 
thomless  trees. 

Before  planting,  scald  the  seeds  severely.  Part  of  them  will  swell.  Sift  these  out 
with  a  coarse  fanning-mill  sieve.  Scald  the  remainder  again ;  repeatedly  scalding  and 
sifting,  until  all  are  swelled.  The  ground  should  be  ready  and  the  seeds  at  onoe 
planted.  They  will  come  up  in  two  or  three  days,  if  the  weather  be  favorable,  and 
their  upright  growth  is  so  rapid  that  less  care  is  needed  in  picking  out  weeds  firom 
among  the  plants  than  with  any  other  forest-tree  seedlings.  Keep  the  weeds  down 
carefully  with  good  culture  during  the  summer.  Take  up  the  plants  in  the  fall  and 
heel  in  carefully  where  water  will  not  stond.  If  left  stonding  in  seed-bed,  the  plants 
are  often  injured  during  the  winter.  After  the  first  year  the  planto  are  perfectly  hardy, 
if  seed  from  our  native  trees  be  used.  We  may  here  note  that  the  seed  sold  in  the 
Eastern  markets  is  mostly  imported.  The  plants  produced  from  the  foreign  honey- 
locust  seed  prove  as  tender  in  dur  climate  as  the  peach  tree.  No  valuable  tree  in  onr 
li'tt  bears  transplanting  with  as  little  check  to  growth  as  the  honey-locust.  Put  out 
the  plants  with  a  spade,  as  recommended  for  the  ash. 
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BiACK  Chsrrt  (CerasuB  $eroiina), — ^The  great  yalae  of  this  tree  for  posts,  fael,  man- 
nfacturiDg,  &o.y  has  been  too  mnoh  overlooked.  Plantations  in  this  State,  and  in  1111- 
noisy  demonstrate  it  to  be  one  of  onr  most  demrable  trees  for  onltivation,  attaining  a 
size  in  12  years  abont  equal  to  scarlet  maple,  with  same  care.  When  planted  thickly, 
say  in  rows  4  feet  apart  and  18  inches  apart  in  row,  the  poles  run  up  tall  and  straight. 
The  trees  taken  ont  in  thinning  can  be  utilized  for  poles  to  nail  on  posts  for  fence.  Cut 
in  summer,  when  they  will  dry  quickly,  they  will  last  many  years.  When  used  for 
poets,  if  thoroughly  ciried,  the  writer  has  found  them  to  last  as  lone  as  the  best  burr- 
oak.  He  has  posts  yet  sound  that  have  been  set  15  years,  and  maae  from  trees  only 
10  to  12  in  ches  in  diameter.  The  seed  may  be  gathered  m  most  of  onr  groves  and  thickets 
Wash  off  the  pulp,  dry  the  surface  of  the  pits  in  the  sun,  then  pack  in  pure  sand,  in 
small  boxes  or  nail  kegs.  If  kept  in  ceUar,  where  they  will  not  get  too  dry,  they  will 
grow ;  or  they  may  be  buried  where  they  may  be  severely  frozen.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  will  be  found  to  germinate  very  early  in  spring,  and  must  be  sown  before  much 
started.  Plant  and  manace  same  as  ash.  If  planted  where  wanted,  all  the  better^  as 
tranoplanting  sadly  retar&  growth. 

EuBOPSAN  Labch  ILarix  £urop<Ba\ — ^In  Europe,  this  is  regarded  their  most  valu- 
able forest  tree  for  artifical  groves.  It  is  especially  grown  for  railroad  ties,  posts*  vine 
stakes,  fencing,  fuel,  and  about  all  the  economic  uses  of  the  farm,  and  even  in  the  ship- 
yard ;  whole  ships  having  been  constructed  of  larch  timber.  It  is  in  our  country  one  of 
the  most  rapid  growers  we  have,  under  proper  treatment.  But  we  may  suggest  that  a 
careless  manager  had  better  select  some  other  tree.  The  indications  are  that  it  will  not 
prove  as  desirable  here  as  in  Europe,  perhaps  mainly  on  account  of  too  rapid  growth 
on  rich  soils.    On  their  day  soils  it  produces  a  better  grade  of  timber. 

Purchase  plants  that  have  been  once  transplanted.  Be  sure  to  secure  the  plants 
very  early  in  the  spring.    The  leaves  start  very  early,  and  the  plants  should  be  in  the 

ground  before  this  occurs.  If  much  started  they  can  hardly  be  saved  in  the  open  air,  un- 
Ms  the  weather  be  very  &vorable.  Bemember  that  it  will  not  bear  exposure  of  root, 
any  more  than  the  evergreens.  In  planting  keep  the  roots  in  mud  and  wat«r,  nnder  no 
circumstances  allowing  them  to  get  even  partially  dry.  Plant  the  same  as  ash  and 
honey-locust. 

For  the  6rBt  year  or  two  after  transplanting,  they  will  be  found  to  make  very  mod- 
erate growth.  After  that  they  climb  up  rapidly.  The  ash  and  locust  will  need 
thorough  culture  but  two  years.  The  larch  will  not  shade  the  ground  as  early,  and 
will  n^  four  years  of  careful  culture.  We  will  add,  if  plants  of  two  years'  growth  be 
purchased,  that  have  not  been  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed,  do  not  think  of  setting 
in  the  open  field.  Plant  quite  closely  in  bed,  and  ffive  partial  shade  for  one  or  two 
years.  It  pays  to  grow  larch,  but  the  idea  must  oe  kept  constantly  in  mind  that 
when  young  it  is  very  delicate  and  tender  under  onr  dry  air  and  hot  sun,  and  must  be 
handled  in  all  respects  like  young  evergreens,  with  the  additional  care  that  it  must  be 
transplanted  very  early  in  spring. 

Black  jlnd  Whitb  Walnut  IJuglans  nigra,  and  J.  ciiMrea].— These  are  well  known 
and  valuable  trees,  especially  the  black  walnut.  They  do  not  transplant  without 
great  check  of  growth,  and  the  nuts,  therefore,  should  always  be  planted  where  wanted 
for  belt  or  grove. 

Judge  C.  E.  Whiting,  of  this  committee,  who  has  had  more  experience  in  growing 
this  timber  than  any  man,  probably,  in  the  West,  reports  tfs  follows : 

'*  If  I  were  to  plant  a  section  of  timber  for  an  investment  for  mv  children,  I  would 
have  it  all  black  walnut— a  tree  will  grow  to  sawing  size  sooner  than  pine,  and  even 
now  in  our  markets  it  is  quoted  at  three  times  the  price  of  pine.  It  is  very  durable,  if 
put  in  the  ground  dry,  for  posts.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  planted  cedar  and  walnut  posts 
at  the  same  time,  and  also  posts  of  white  oak.  All  are  now  decayed  abont  equally. 
Always  plant  the  walnut  where  you  want  it.  Will  transplant  well,  but  loses,  in  losing 
its  tap-root,  years  of  growth.  Seven  bushels  of  walnuts,  with  the  shucks  on,  will 
plant  an  acre.  During  the  winter  I  put  in  trenches,  not  too  thick,  and  cover  with 
leaves.'' 

Plant  before  sprouting  if  possible.  Mark  the  ground  out  as  for  ash,  and  plant  the 
nuts  early  and  deep  so  uiat  they  will  not  dry. 

Tkllow  Cottonwood  [Populus  moniUfera'], — ^The  opinion  is  common  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Iowa,  that  cotton  wood  is  only  valuable  on  the  prairies  for  wind-breaks,  as 
the  wood  hss  little  value  for  fuel  or  for  any  uses  of  the  farm  or  workshop.  The  va- 
riety, if  it  be  merely  a  variety,  abnodant  on  the  Missouri,  and  also  found  sparingly  on 
the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Cedar,  &c.,  in  Central  and  Eastern  Iowa,  known  as  yellow  Cot- 
tonwood, really  has  an  economic  value,  aside  from  its  value  fer  shelter-belts,  that 
should  be  better  understood  by  onr  prairie  settlers.  Bryant  says  of  this  variety :  "  Its 
heart-wood  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  not  unlike  that  of  the  tulip  tree.  It  grows  in  the 
same  situation  as  others  of  its  kind,  and  is  split  without  difficulty  into  rails.  Shiuj^les 
have  been  manufactured  from  it,  which  lasted  a  considerable  time.  When  sawed  into 
lumber  it  does  not  warp  like  the  cottonwood  generally.  If  PopuluB  angulatOf  and  P. 
manilifera  are  really  distinct,  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  to  which  this  variety 
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belongs.  The  subject  should  be  inyestigated.''  Jad^e  C.  E.  Whiting  has  grown  this 
tree  extensively  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  Missoan  bottom  in  Monona  County,  and 
has  expressed  his  views  as  follows : 

'*  Wo  have  in  the  Missouri  bottom  both  the  white  and  the  yellow  cottonwood.  In 
speaking  of  the  cottonwood  as  a  valuable  timber,  I  speak  alone  of  the  yellow.  I  have 
fence-boards  of  this  yellow  cottonwood  upon  my  farm  that  have  been  in  use  fifteen 
years,  and  thev  are  yet  good.  My  house  is  sided  with  cottonwood ;  has  been  built  ten 
years,  and  looks  as  well  as  any  pine  siding  in  the  country,  and  stays  to  its  place  as 
well.  It  is  really  better  as  fencing  than  pine,  being  tougher  and  stron^r.  It  stays 
to  its  place  as  well,  and  is  equally  durable.  I  need  hardly  say  it  has  no  nval  in  rapid- 
ity of  growth,  as  it  far  outstrips  the  willow.  Aloug  the  bars  of  the  Missouri  are  mill- 
ions of  seedlings.  They  grow  up  ufion  these  bottoms  over  a  great  extent  like  prairie- 
grass.  There  are  enough  of  them  to  plant  groves  over  every  prairie  in  the  State.  I 
went  ton  miles  from  home,  and  in  one  day  took  up  13,000  eighteen  to  thirty  inches  in 
height  for  my  own  setting.  With  ground  ready  a  good  hand  can  set  2,000  to  3,000  per 
day.  The  fall  is  the  best  time  to  get  seedlings  from  the  Missouri  bottom,  on  accounii 
of  the  high  water  in  the  spring.  I  set  cottonwood  posts  from  old  trees  on  the  bottom 
in  the  spring  of  1860.  I  moved  this  fence  last  £eJ1,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  are  yet 
good.  The  yellow  cottonwood,  split  up  green  and  put  under  a  dry  shed  to  dry,  is  good 
enough  for  my  folks  to  use  for  fhel.    ^ 

**  Of  my  first  planting  of  oottonwood  twelve  years  ago,  the  best  of  them  now  meaa- 
ure  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  We  would  make  plantations  very  thick.  I  now  plant 
4,356  trees  to  the  acre.  This  shoves  them  up  straight  and  symmetrical.  In  this  way 
we  get  the  dead-sure  thing  on  the  side-branch  business.  Cottonwood  can  be  readily 
grown  from  seeds.  Being  upon  the  river-bottom  in  June,  I  noticed  the  cottonwood 
trees  werv  loaded  with  seed ;  had  one  cut  down  and  loaded  the  wi^n  with  branches 
with  the  seed  attached.  I  frirrowed  some  ground  quite  deeply  with  plow :  strewed 
the  limbs  in  the  rows,  and  my  success  in  growing  many  thousands  of  seedlings  was 
most  perfect." 

In  the  interior  sections,  where  seedlings  cannot  readily  be  obtained  from  the  river  bot- 
toms, the  yellow  cottonwood -may  be  grown  from  cuttings  about  as  readily  as  the  wil- 
low. The  evident  advantage  would  also  ensue  of  propagating  the  right  variety.  On 
the  Missouri  bottom  the  seedlings  of  the  common  cottonwood  are,  of  course,  intermixed 
with  the  more  valuable  variety. 

Catalpa  ICaialpa  bignonoides']. — ^Experience  has  demonstrated  this  tree  to  have  a 
special  value  for  extended  planting.  Although  naturally  a  tree  indigenous  farther 
south,  it  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  adapt  itself  to  northern  limits.  A  va- 
riety now  grown  quite  extensively  in  Centrid  Iowa  seems  as  hardy  as  any  of  our 
native  trees.  The  writer  has  trees  now  five  years  set,  large  enough  for  small  posts  for 
wire  fences,  which  have  had  open  exposure  north  of  42d  parallel  during  the  past  severe 
winters.  In  Cedar  County  are  to  be  seen  many  trees,  which  have  been  out  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  which  show  its  habit  of  rapid  growth  to  continue  after  it  attains  consider- 
able size.  In  its  native  forests  it  attains  considerable  size,  growing  from  50  to  80  feet 
in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  from  18  to  25  inches.  Its  flowers  are  very  showy,  and  Ita 
odd  cylindrical  pods  attract  much  attention.  It  is  very  durable  for  posts.  Posts  are 
yet  sound  in  Illinois  which  have  been  set,  it  is  claimed,  forty^  years.  The  plants  are 
very  easy  to  grow  ftom  seeRs,  which  may  be  kept  dry  until  time  for  sowing.  But  in 
all  cases  secure  seed  grown  on  northern  trees.  In  Cedar  County,  and  near  Muscatine, 
the  seeds  are  quite  abundant.  The  trees  flower  and  bear  seeds  abundantly  when  quite 
young. 

White  and  Scotch  Pines  [Ptntw  strchus  and  P.  «ylr«trU].— These  have  been  referred 
to  in  this  report  as  very  desirable  for  shelter  belts.  Our  people  have  been  slow  to 
plant  them  for  timber  trees  as  their  most  evident  use  as  such  is  for  sawed  lumber.  Ad- 
mitting this  as  their  special  use,  severiJ  considerations  should  induce  their  extended 
planting : 

First — their  rapidity  of  growth.  Very  manv  reported  cases  of  growth  on  the  prai- 
ries of  white  pine,  in  partially  sheltered  localities,  con  (inn  the  statements  of  relative 
growths  made  by  D.  C.  dcofield,  of  Elgin,  111.  His  plants  were  set  when  from  6  to  12  , 
inches  in  height,  and  after  twelve  years'  growth  he  reports  European  larch  30  feet 
high  and  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter ;  and  white  pine  35  feet  in  height  and  6  to  12 
inches  through.  The  writer  has  white-pine  trees,  twelve  to  thirteen  years  planted,  14 
inches  in  diameter  and  over  30  feet  in  height. 

Second — the  poles  thinned  out  as  before  stated  are  valuable  for  fencing. 

Third — An  evergreen  plantation  breaks  up  the  monotony  of  prairie  scenery,  and 
adds  in  this  wa^  a  moneyed  value  to  our  real  estate  in  case  it  is  offered  for  sale. 

Plants  of  white  pine  can  be  bought  from  dealers,  who  collect  them  in  the  pineries 
as  low  as  two  to  three  dollars  per  thousand,  in  quantity.  Such  plants  should  be  set  in 
beds  for  two  years,  and  screened  by  light  brush-covered  shed.  They  may  then  be  set 
where  wanted.  Pine  and  larch  may  be  grown  advantageously  intermingled  in  the 
same  plantation.    As  before  noted,  the  Scotch  pine  may  be  judiciously  planted  as  a 
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protection  to  white  pino  or  larob  plantations  on  west  or  north  sides.  Evergreen  plants 
can  be  procured  of  parties  in  Illinois  who  f^mr  them  ftom  seed  and  send  them  out 
once  transplanted  at  low  rates.  Bobert  Douglas,  of  Wankegan,  Ill.j  whose  long  ez« 
perience  in  prairie-tree  growing  gives  a  practical  value  to  his  opinions,  advises  the 
extended  planting  of  white  and  Scotch  pines  intermixed  with  the  larch.    He  says : 

"  Most  Earopean  planters  prefer  mixing  pines  with  larches,  as  this  adds  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plantation  and  givee  a  choice  in  thinning.  We  wonld  advise  planting 
a  few  rows  of  the  admixture  on  the  margin  of  the  plantation,  at  least,  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  plantations  are  placed  along  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  farm,  we  would 
recommend  a  free  admixture  of  evergreen." 

As  evergreen  plants  are  usually  shipped  from  a  distance,  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Douglas  in  reig;ara  to  handling  and  setting  are  appended : 

'*  When  the  trees  are  received  from  nurseries  tbe  boxes  should  be  immediately  un- 
packed, and  the  roots  dipped  in  a  puddle  made  of  rich  mellow  soil,  about  the  thickness 
of  paint.  Place  them  in  a  cool  riiaded  place  till  ready  to  plant,  and  while  planting 
expose  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  If  not  ready  to  plant  for  a  few  days,  keep  the 
roots  maiBt  and  lops  dry.  Set  tbe  trees  a  little  deeper  &an  they  stood  in  the  nursery, 
and  tread  the  earth  firmly  about  Uie  roots  when  planting — ihU  is  very  «MentiaZ— draw- 
ing a  little  loose  earth  cp  to  the  trees  to  prevent  the  surfinoe  ftom  baking." 

Red  Elm^  [  Ulmus  /ulva].— This  tree  has  not  received  the  attention  it  meiits  from  tree- 
planters  on  our  prairies.  It  is  peculiarly  a  tree  adapted  to  dry  climates,  no  better 
proof  of  which  could  be  found  than  the  fact  that  it  fa.ils  to  ripen  seeds  in  the  humid 
air  of  England  and  France.  Its  special  daims  to  attention  for  extended  planting  may 
by  brieflv  summed  up  as  follows : 

(1)  It  IS  beyond  all  question  hardy,  even  in  the  most  exposed  position  on  our  prai- 
ries. 

(2)  It  grows  on  rich  soils  with  great  rapidity.  The  writer  has  treee  grown  from  seed 
in  six  years  larger  than  box-elder  INegundo  aeeroides']  of  the  same  age,  and  receiving 
the  same  treatment.  ^ 

(3)  The  seeds  are  easy  to  gather  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  State,  and  require  no 
more  skill  in  handling  and  planting  than  of  the  soft  maple. 

(4)  No  tree  in  our  whole  list  seems  so  free  firom  disease,  and  injury  from  insects, 
worms,  Ac, 

(5)  No  tree,  not  even  the  larch,  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  red  or  heart- wood  when 
young.  Even  in  the  branches  of  young  trees  only  one  or  two  inebes  in  diameter  the 
perfect  wood  forms  the  principal  part. 

(6)  Grown  thickly  in  artificial  groves  it  runs  up  straight  and  tall,  and  when  the 
poles  are  large  enough  to  split  for  two  rails  they  divide  as  freely  and  easily  as  young 
chestnuts,  and  the  rails  are  about  as  durable,  even  when  laid  up  in  worm-fence. 
Nailed  on  to  posts  they  will  last  fully  as  long  as  white  oak. 

(7)  When  the  poles  are  only  large  enough  for  a  grape-vine  stake,  or  a  small  post  for 
wire  fence,  if  out  in  summer,  peeled,  and  dried  before  setting,  they  wiU  last  longer  than 
burr-oak,  set  green,  from  old  trees. 

(8)  It  IS  a  historical  tree  of  our  country,  and  associated  with  evenr  memory  of  the 
early  days,  without  much  regard  to  position,  as  it  seems  the  one  ubiquitous  tree,  nearly 
everywhere  present  in  the  native  forests  of  our  country.  It  is  among  the  first  in  the 
spring  to  exhibit  its  blossoms  and  hue  of  cheery  green,  and  in  the  autumn,  with  the 
advent  of  the  early  frosts,  it  presents  a  display  of  shaded  leaves,  running  from  iightest 
violet  and  the  deepest  crimson,  to  all  shades  of  orange  and  vellow.  Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  even  beauty  has  a  moneyed  as  well  as  sBsthetic  value  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  landscape  view  in  tree  planting. 

This  special  commendation  of  the  red  elm  may  be  feoeived  with  some  doubt  by  those 
who  have  given  the  matter  little  attention.  The  idea  is  not  intended  to  be  conveyed 
that  exclusive  plantations  be  made  of  any  one  tree.  But  example  and  habit  have  too 
much  influence  in  guiding  tree  planting.  The  soft  maple,  for  instance,  has  become 
over  our  State  the  popular  tree  for  general  planting.  Let  us  suppose  the  red  elm  has 
become  equally  popular.  It  grows  as  rapidly,  it  is  far  hardier,  it  is  freer  from  insect 
ravages,  it  is  worth  far  more  for  friel,  it  is  exeUent  for  rails  and  even  posts,  its  lumber 
is  valuable  for  stable-floors,  bridge-plank,  wagon-hubs,  and  many  other  uses,  the  trees 
require  little  if  any  care  in  the  way  of  pruning,  ^bc.  If  it  could  supplant  the  maple 
the  gain  wonld  soon  be  very  apparent. 

The  seeds  of  the  elms  ripen  in  May,  usually  before  the  trees  come  into  fhll  leaf.  Tbe 
seeds  are  light,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  membranous  wing,  they  are  widely  scattered 
by  the  wind.  Sow  at  once  on  gathering,  and  by  all  means  sow  where  wanted,  if  possi- 
ble. They  mvy  be  planted  in  corn-hills  to  excellent  advantafje.  They  usually  grow 
about  one  foot  in  height  the  first  season.  Planting  with  com  is  an  advantage,  as  the 
plants  are  sometimes  ii^ured  when  very  young  by  direct  exposure  to  our  dry  air  and 
hot  sun  of  July  and  August.  The  plants  transplant  readily,  but  if  you  want  rapid 
growth  never  break  the  first  tap  root. 

'  SometimM  known  m  the  Hippery  tlm, 
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OORKT  Elu  ( Ulmiu  mosMMa).— This  tree  in  habit  of  siowtli  is  maoh  like  the  white 
elm  [  Ulmu$  Amerieanii]  but  its  wood  is  far  moxe  Talaable.  This  elm  is  so  often  coo* 
foanded  with  the  white  elm,  and  is  so  nsnally  mixed  with  it  in  its  native  hannts,  that 
the  masses  might  fail  to  get  the  unmixed  seed.  The  oorky  elm  will  be  likely  to  grow 
as  rapidly  as  the  red  elm,  bnt  its  wood  having  less  value  for  manifold  nses  than  the 
latter,  its  extended  oaltare  cannot  as  yet  be  advised.  For  4>mament  and  for  shelter, 
however,  we  may  sav  the  white  tUm  in  all  its  northern  varieties  is  not  surpassed. 
Miohaux  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  white  elm  was  "  the  most  magnificent  veget- 
able of  the  temperate  zone.''  Isolated  troes  lor  shade  or  landscape  effect/  of  any  of  the 
white  elm  varieties,  are  not  excelled.  The  American  elmsj  as  grown  from  seed,  all  run 
into  variations  pussling  to  the  botanist. 

Silver-LkafMaplb  {Acer  do^oorpiMi).— This  variety,  and  also  the  red  maple  I  Acer 
rubrum],  are  well  known  plantatioa  trees  in  eveiy  n^hborhood  of  the  West.  It  is 
economy  of  time,  and  a  gi^eat  increase  of  growth  is  attained  by  planting  where 
wanted  as  recommended  mr  the  ash*  But  seedlings  may  be  transplanted  readily  if 
plants  are  readily  obtainable. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  f(»  the  timbeivgiowing  interests  of  the  State  that  the  soft  ma- 
ples of  late  have  been  so  exclusively  planted,  we  are  not  willing  to  advise  the  total  neg^ 
letc  of  these  trees.  Failure  often  ensues  bv  negleot  to  gather  seeds  at  Just  the  pro] 
time.  When  the  wild  crab-apples  ace  in  rail  uossom  tiie  seed  is  usually  just  rij 
Before  planting  it  is  best  to  soak  the  seeds  in  water  until  Just  ready  to  sprout, 
plant  in  moist  earth. 

Black  Maplb  (Aoer  nigrum), — This  is  usually  called  sugar  maple,  but  its  growth  is 
very  much  more  rapid  under  culture  than  the  Aoer  saoekarinum*  Forfhel  and  for  sugar- 
making  it  is  specially  worthy  of  culture.  For  five  or  six  years  after  planting  its 
growth  is  rather  slow.  After  this  it  compares  fiivorably  with  our  other  valnable  trees 
m  this  list,  fleeds  ripen  in  the  fall.  Pack  in  sand  not  too  moist,  or  turn  down  on  walk, 
and  treat  as  ash  seeds,  which  is  generally  best.  Plant  where  wanted  if  possible,  as 
growth  is  much  impeded  by  transplanting.  ^ 

AsH-LiEAyKD  Majlb  {Negvmdo  aoeroHm)*  > — ^This  tree  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  to 
propagate,  and  for  great  amount  of  fuel  in  a  short  ti  me  it  has  no  superior.  In  Dlinois  it  is 
being  planted  for  sugar-making.  Its  wood  in  the  older  States,  and  in  Europe,  is  used  in 
cabinet-work.  Gather  seeds  in  fall ;  keep  under  box  as  with  ash,  and  sow  where 
wanted.  Under  any  kind  of  culture  where  a  Cottonwood  will  grow,  this  tree  will 
flourish  equally  well  or  batter. 

Haoebbrry  (CelHs  acoidenialis). — Our  native  variety  of  hackberry  grows  very  rapidly 
under  culture,  and  has  a  special  valne  for  making  flat  hoops  for  kpme  and  flour  barrels. 
It  splits  very  freely,  and  if  cut  in  summer,  and  the  bark  peeled,  the  rails  when  nailed 
on  posts  laat  many  years.  For  fuel  it  is  about  like  soft  maplCb  The  teit  is  about  the 
size  of  peas,  apd  is  uraally  abundant  on  our  river-bottoms.  Wash  the  sweet  pulp 
from  the  seeds  and  mix  with  sand  for  early  spring  sowing. 

Chestnut  (Oaatamea  vesoa). — In  the  south  half  of  the  State,  and  on  first-class  fruit 
soils  in  the  central  district,  this  may  be  made  a  profitable  tree  for  cultivation.  Of 
all  the  trees  known  to  the  writer  this  is  the  most  retarded  in  growth  by  transplanting. 
Trees  grown  from  the  nuts  where  wanted  will  attain  sise  for  small  posts  while 
the  transplanted  ones  are  hardly  large  enough  for  lima-bean  poles.  Qood  snocess  has 
been  attained  by  planting  the  nuts  in  Yankee  corn-hills,  giving  the  corn  good  care  and 
keeping  the  hUls  free  from  weeds.  After  gathering  the  oom,  before  oold  weather, 
break  the  stalks  so  as  to  make  a  partial  shelter  over  the  plants.  The  second  year 
cultivate  well  until  first  of  July,  after  which  let  weeds  grow  to  shade  the  ^and.  The 
chestnut  is  specially  injured  when  young,  (and  the  same  holds  good  with  all  forest- 
vrees  to  greater  or  less  extent),  bv  exowsive  heating  of  soil  under  our  August  son. 
After  the  third  year  the  ground  will  be  well  shaded  with  the  trees  and  they  will  make 
rapid  growth,  and  will  nobly  repay  for  the  trouble  and  care  of  management  while 
young.  The  chestnuts  to  be  used  for  seed  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  or  to 
mold  or  heat  frmn  beinj;  too  closely  confined.  They  should  be  mixed  with  pure 
sand  and  kept  through  winter  where  they  will  be  damp  but  not  too  wet.  Seed  grown 
north  is  every  time  preferable.  Nuts  grown  in  Benton  County  have  produced  seedlings 
standing  our  elimate  better  than  those  coming  from  the  east  or  sontn. 

Bed  fiuLBBRRY  ( Jfemt  mftra).— This  is  a  very  handsome  ornamental  tree,  growing 
very  rapidly  during  the  first  years  after  planting,  and  soon  attaining  sise  suitable 
for  grape-vine  cw  other  stakes,  and  even  for  posts.  The  timber  is  strong,  compact, 
and  very  durable.  If  dried  before  set  in  the  soil,  it  is  questionable  whether  we  have 
any  timber,  doing  well  in  rich  soils,  as  durable  for  posts  or  stakes  as  this.  A  drawback 
to  its  culture  is  the  scarcity  of  seed,  the  birds  generally  gettiii|[  the  fruit  as  fast  as 
ripe.  Wash  the  pulp  from  seed  and  mix  with  sand  for  cany  spnng  sowing,  either  in 
seed-bed  or  where  wanted.  Plant  the  mulberry  where  shditered  from  the  west  and 
northwest  by  belts  of  trees  like  elm  or  cottonwood  that  will  better  stand  the  rake  of 

^  By  some  botanists  called  Aoer  negwndo. 
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onr  dry,  oold  winds.  It  also  does  btet  od  poRms,  deep  soOs,  as  long  oontinnous  drought 
serioosly  injures  and  even  kills  the  trees  on  soils  with  the  bine  elay  too  near  the  sor- 
fiwe. 

Yjsujow  Birch  (Beiula  motUay — ^Thistree  thrives  exceedingly  well  on  deep,  rich  and 
moderately  moist  soils,  with  parens  snbsoil.  It  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  is  valnable  for 
many  mannfaotnring  purposes  where  a  strong,  fine-grained,  handsome  wood  is  desirable. 
It  is  only  recommended  for  Tariety.  It  grows  readily  when  transplanted;  and  the 
lover  of  trees  will  always  be  pleased  to  have  it  in  a  general  collection.  The  seedlings 
are  not  so  easy  to  grow  iikou  dry  air  as  those  of  most  forest-trees,  and  the  seed,  of 
which  there  is  an  Mnndance  in  tba  market,  is  nsnally  not  in  a  condition  to  grow.  The 
plants  may  be  bonght  in  any  quantity  in  the  pinery  regions  at  low  rates. 

Largs  Aspsn  (Fopulut  i^nmiiuleatoto).— Unlike  the  common  aspen  this  tree  rapidly 
attains,  nnder  cultivation,  considerable  sise.  The  wood  has  no  great  value  for  fuel, 
yet  it  has  a  special  value  for  farm-uses  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

(1)  It  grows  when  planted  closely  very  straight,  and  the  poles— out  in  summer  and 
pealed— flattened  on  one  side  make  very  stnmg  and  stiff  rafters  for  sheds  and  even 
bams.  When  large  enough  for  hewing-sticks  it  is  fhUy  equal  to  white  pine  for  frames 
of  bams. 

(2)  No  timber  in  onr  list  will  attain,  under  good  culture,  siae  sufflelent  for  two  rails 
as  soon,  that  is  equally  strong  and  durable,  if  out  in  summer  and  peeled.  Jn  lengths 
of  eight  or  nine  leet  nailed  on  good  posts,  they  keep  in  place  better  than  oak,  and 
will  last  fully  fifteen  years. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  best  to  grow  this  tree  from  cuttings,  yet  where  seed  can 
be  proour^  the  plants  grow  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  oottonwood  or  maple. 

We  may  add  that  a  p&t  of  the  aspen  on  the  open  prairies  is  ever  an  object  of  inter- 
est in  contrast  with  otner  trees.  The  leaves  tremble  in  the  lightest  breese  when  the 
foliage  of  other  trees  is  motionless. 

Whits  Popiar  (Popuhta  alfra)^— This  tree  is  usually  voted  a  nuisance  as  a  shade  on 
account  of  its  wondenbl  tendency  for  suokering:  but  this  tendency  to  sucker  would  be 
no  objection  in  forest-culture.  The  size  which  tnis  tree  will  reach  in  prairie  soil  in  ten 
years  is  a  matter  of  wonder  and  surprise.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  no  tree  with 
valnable  wood  that  will  reach  saw-log  siae  as  soon  as  this.  Like  the  elm,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  this  tree  has  been  overlooked.    Let  us  enumerate : 

!1)  It  propagates  fix>m  cuttings  of  any  size,  even  more  readily  than  the  willow. 
2)  It  IB  valuable  for  about  the  same  uses  as  the  £unous  tulip  tree  (Uriodendron 
tuUpifera)  of  Ohio.  It  makes  very  superior  flooring,  wainscoting,  and  even  finishing 
lumber  for  houses.  The  boards  used  for  siding,  or  for  fencing,  are  vastly  superior  to 
any  of  the  popl|r  family  except  it  be  the  yellow  cottonwood.  For  drv-f;oods  boxes, 
bowls,  trays,  carnage-bottoms,  trunk-making,  ohair^eats,  &c.,  the  wood  is  counted  in 
Europe  superior  to  pine  or  white-wood. 

(3)  When  thickly  planted,  it  runs  up  very  straight,  and  the  i>oles  cut  in  thinning,  can 
be  utilized  by  nailing  on  posts  for  fence,  for  rafters,  sleepers,  eto.,  as  with  the  aspen.  As 
with  the  latter,  the  trees  for  this  use  should  be  cut  in  summer  and  peeled,  when  they 
are  quite  durable  if  kept  ftom  the  ground. 

WnD  Bed  Chkrry  {Cenuui  PenmylvanieaY-^ThiB  is  a  small-growing  tree  in  its 
native  haunts ;  but  it  behaves  so  well  under  cultivation,  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  onr 
timber  plantations.  It  is  peculiarly  a  northern  tree,  being  found  on  nearly  all  soils  fh)m 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mackenzie  River  in  British  America.  It 
Is  very  nearly  aUied  to  the  common  cultivated  cherry,  and  exhibits  in  its  seedline|s  a 
marked  capacity  for  variation  and  improvement.  A  variety  is  in  common  cultivation 
in  the  south  part  of  Benton  County.  Iowa,  which  bears  heavy  annual  crops  of  fmit, 
which  is  considered  excellent  for  ouhnary  use.  The  fruit  is  fully  as  laige«as  that  of  the 
black  wild-cherry,  and  of  pleasant  flavor.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  exceedingly  hard, 
fine-grained,  and  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  would  be  valuable  for  many  uses  in  cabinet- 
work, were  it  not  for  the  natural  small  size  of  the  tree.  Grown  thickly  in  artificial 
groves,  its  poles  are  straight  and  tall,  and  valuable  for  such  farm-uses  as  nailing  on 
posts,  fence-stakes,  vine-stakes,  light  zence-posts,  dtc  If  dried  before  putting  in  the 
ground  it  lasts  as  well  for  posts  as  black  cherry.  The  pits  kept  in  sand  through  win- 
ter grow  as  readily  as  those  of  black  cherry.  It  transplants  readily,  and  sprouts  can 
be  secured  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  for  setting  in  groves.  It  will  not  pay  to 
grow  this  timber  except  for  home-use  on  the  farm. 

WHrns  Willow.  (JSalix  iilfra).— Perhaps  it  may  not  be  proper  to  include  the  willow 
among  the  timber-trees  proner,  having  a  special  value  for  nrm-uses  or  for  manufac- 
turing. Tet  where  grown  thickly  the  i>oles  are  stralffht  and  uniform  in  size,  and  if 
cot  in  summer  and  bark  peeled  off,  they  last  for  several  years  nailed  on  posts  for  fence, 
and  the  fuel  if  dried  under  cover  has  a  greater  value  for  summer  use  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  specially  mentioned  in  this  connection  on  account  of  its  combined 
adaptation  for  wind-breaks  and  fences  on  the  bleak  interior  prairies.  If 'any  one 
doubts  the  expediency  of  growing  the  white  willow  on  an  extended  scale  let  him  pay 
a  visit  to  Story  Conn^,  Iowa.    Several  years  since  Col.  John  Scott,  of  that  county,. 
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eaniMtly  adyocatod  the  extended  planting  of  this  tree  for  fences,  for  fuel,  and  for  the 
arresting  of  wind-sweeps  on  their  bleak,  broad  prairies.  In  the  portion  of  the  county 
where  its  planting  has  been  general,  one  can  now  hardlv  realize  he  is  apon  the  opea 
prairie  in  ariving  along  the  streets,  lined  on  both  sides  for  miles  in  extent,  with  coni- 
Dined  fence  and  wind-screen.  Where  best  known,  the  wonder  is  expressed  by  prairie- 
settlers  how  they  got  along  before  its  advent  in  their  neighborhood.  Thomas  War- 
dall,  of  Mitchell  County,  who  has  had  a  long  prairie  experience,  writes  of  the  white 
willow  as  folio wsy  in  a  report  on  hedges  for  the  North : 

Seventh.  We  tried  the  white  willow.  This  has  come  to  ns  at  the  north  as  a ''  God- 
send." Not  becaase  it  makes  the  best  hedges,  for  no  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  assume 
that,  but  because  a  stock-proof  fence  can  hid  made  of  it,  in  brief  time,  and  at  small 
expense,  which  at  once  is  a  fence  and  a  wind-break.  A  combination  of  this  kind  the 
denizens  of  our  northern  prairies  can  appreciate.  The  variety  mostly  in  use  in  our 
section  and  in  Minnesota  will  not  bear  plashing  or  even  weaving,  and  will  not  lose 
the  tree  habit  of  growth  by  being  headed  back.  So  we  have  by  mntual  consent 
abandoned  all  attempts  at  hedge-making  proper,  and  we  aim  to  secure  a  close  bottom 
at  once,  then  nve  protection  from  stock  for  two  years,  and  we  have  a  profitable  in- 
vestment in  what  will  become  a  solid  wall  of  live  timber  in  a  very  few  years;  at  once 
a  fence,  a  valuable  screen  from  the  sweeping  winds  of  summer  and  winter,  and  which 
will  give  a  constant  supply  of  passable  fire-wood  from  the  tops.  And  now  for  the  plan 
for  forming  such  a  stock-barrier,  to  which  I  wiU  ask  special  attention.  Let  every 
northern  farmer  plant  out  a  willow  grove,  with  good  large  cuttings  in  early  spring. 
Plant  four  feet  apart,  both  ways,  and  cultivate  well  for  two  or  three  years,  and  a  larse 
growth  will  be  secured.  When  fiye  years  old,  trim  out  all  but  one  plant  to  each  hilL 
Cut  off  stakes  five  and  one-half  feet  long  from  these  trimmings.  Sharpen  these  stakes 
and  drive  them  eighteen  inches  deep  in  a  well-prepared  fence-row.  when  the  soil  is 
soft  in  the  spring  the  driving  can  be  done  without  bruising  the  bark.  Let  the  stakes 
be  driven  closely,  not  more  than  six  inches  apart.  Nail  a  stay-lath  near  the  top.  A 
three-inch  bam- batten  answers  the  purpose  well.  Mulch  heavily  or  cultivate  well 
and  often.  In  two  years  a  fence  may  be  made  that  may  be  depended  on  to  turn  stock, 
but  which  will  have  the  one  fault  of  not  being  beautiful. 

Premiums  of  the  Iwea  Horticultural  Sodety  for  1877. 

The  following  premiums  are  offered  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees  in  permanent 
timber  plantations  or  belts ;  the  number  of  trees  living  to  be  ascertained  by  actual 
count  between  the  15th  of  September  and  the  10th  of  October,  1877.  The  award  of  the 
premiums  to  depend  upon  a  full  compliance  with  the  rules  appended  te  the  schedule  of 
premiums. 

For  the  greatest  number  of  species  planted  in  groves ;  intrinsic  value* of  spe- 
cies considered $40  00 

Second  greatest  number iib  00 

Third  greatest  number 10  00 

For  the  greatest  number  of  evergreens  and  larch  in  plantations  or  belts 20  00 

Second  greatest  number - • 15  00 

Third  greatest  number 10  00 

For  the  greatest  number  of  ash  trees 20  00 

Second  greatest  number 15  00 

Third  greatest  number 10  00 

The  greatest  number  of  nut-bearing  trees,  including  oaks 20  00^ 

Second  greatest  number 15  00 

Third  greatest  number 10  00 

For  the  greatest  number  of  black  wild  cherry,  elm,  box-elder,  and  birch 20  00 

Second  greatest  number • ....  15  00 

Third  greatest  number 10  00 

For  the  greatest  number  of  cottonwood,  basswood,  willow,  maple,  and  other 

soft-wooded  trees 20  00 

Second  greatest  number 15  00 

Third  greatest  number 10  00 

For  the  greatest  number  of  honey-locnst— (&om  seed  grown  on  thomless  trees 

is  preferable) 20  00 

Second  greatest  number 15  00 

Third  greatest  number 10  00 

1345  00 

BEOULATI0N8. 

1st.  Persons  competing  for  premiums  must  designate  the  class  for  which  they  com- 
pete, as,  for  greatest  number  of  soft-wooded  trees,  greatest  number  evergreens,  larch, 
&c.  A,  plantation  may  consist  of  a  single  variety  enumerated,  or  any  number  of  th« 
kinds  mentioned. 

2d.  Additional  plantations  must  be  made  for  each  separate  entry  for  premiums.    In 
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other  words,  »  peirsoii  awarded  a  premium  in  one  clase  will  not  ba  entitled  to  a  pre- 
miam  on  same  trees  in  another  class. 

3d.  The  plantations  competing  for  these  preminms  mnst  he  made  with  rooted  seed- 
lings or  plants,  with  the  exceptions  here  mentiobed :  Of  willows  and  soft-wooded  trees 
ffrowing  readily  from  cottiDgs,  strong  cuttings  may  be  need.  In  the  class  of  nnt- 
beariDg  trees,  white  walnut,  black  wainat,  and  oak  may  be  started  from  seed  where 
wanted  to  remain. 

4tb.  All  tree^,  seeds,  and  cuttings  must  be  planted  in  permanent  timber  plantations 
or  belts,  in  the  spring  of  1877,  except  where  parties  failed  in  getting  a  sufficient  stand 
in  1876.  they  may  replant  in  1877.  The  plantations  mnst  not  be  made  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  four  feet  each  way ;  when  counted  there  must  be  at  least  two  thousand 
trees  to  each  acre.  The  plantations  competing  for  a  premium  must  be  on  one  farm, 
but  need  net  be  contiguous. 

5th.  The  oompetit>or  must  hare  his  trees  counted  by  two  disinterested  winesses  be- 
tween the  15ih  of  September  and  10th  of  October,  counting  only  those  that  are  alive 
at  that  time.  After  counting,  competitor  must  make  affldavit  before  a  Justice  of  the 
peace  or  notary  publie  as  to  the  following  facts: 

(A)  Whole  number  of  trees  in  permanent  grove,  planted  in  spring  of  1877,  and  now 
alive,  or  if  it  is  a  replanted  grove,  planted  in  1876,  state  the  iact.  (B)  Name  and  num- 
ber of  each  kind  planted.  (C)  How  planted.  (D)  How  cultivated.  (£)  Cost  of  plant- 
ation.   (F)  Average  size  of  each  species  of  trees. 

The  i>arties  who  counted  the  trees  must  append  their  affidavit  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  count.  The  officer  who  administers  tne  affidavit  shall  certify  to  the  identity 
and  credibility  of  the  competitor  and  the  parties  who  counted  the  trees. 

6th.  The  above^escribed  affidavit  to  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Joseph  L.  Bndd,  Ames,  Story  County,  Iowa,  not  later  than  De- 
cember 1, 1877. 

7th.  Premiums  will  be  awarded  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  at  the 
eity  of  Des  Moines,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January,  1878. 

H.  W.  LATHROP,  Prmident 

J.  L.  BuDD,  SeereUuy, 

The  Annual  for  1875  gave  a  list  of  74  species  distribnted  among  29 
genera,  as  recommended  for  planting.  The  list  include,  besides  those 
above  mentioned,  the  balsam  and  Douglas  firs  {Abies  baUamifera  and  A. 
J)ougla9ii)'y  horse-chestnut  {^seulus  hippocastanumU  ailantus  {A.  glan- 
didasa) ;  sweet,  red,  and  canoe  birch  {Betula  lenta^  i.  nigra^  and  B.  papy- 
racea) ;  hickory  (Caryi^  5  species,  viz :  albaj  glabra^  amara^  olivdefarmiSj 
and  sulcata)]  chinquapin  (Oastineapumila)]  cypress  (OupressiLS  thyoides); 
Hiorntree  {CraUegus  coocinea  and  0.  crusgalli)]  red,  black,  and  blue 
ash  {FrojDinus  piAescenSj  F.  sambuotfolia^  and  F.  qmdrangutata) ;  Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree  (Oymnocladus  CanadenMs);  tamarack  (Larix  Ameri' 
caTia);  osage  {Maelura  aurantiaca)]  Austrian  and  Western  yellow  pine 
{Pinus  Austriaoa  and  P.panderosa);  narrow-leaf  Cottonwood  {Populus 
angustifolia) ;  sycamore  (Platanus  occidentalis) ;  oaks,  8  species  (Quercus 
maerocarpa^  Q.  obtuMoba^  Q.  aZ&a,  Q.  eastanea^  Q.  tinctaria^  Q,  coocinea^ 
Q.  rvbra^  and  Q.  palustris) ;  sumac  {Rhus  glabra) ;  willow,  3  species  {Salix 
viminaliSj  8.  nigra^  and  8.  Forbvana) ;  basswood  (Tilia  Americana) ;  and 
winged  elm  {Ulm'us  alata). 

The  Iowa  Horticulturtd  Society  fixed  upon  the  20th  day  of  April,  1874, 
and  afterward  annually,  unless  changed,  as  a  day  to  be  devoted  to  the 
planting  of  trees  and  seeds  of  trees,  designed  to  form  permanent  groves 
or  for  ornament.  This  day  proving  cold  and  stormy  the  first  year, 
planters  competing  for  preminms  were  allowed  the  next  year  to  select 
the  time  most  convenient. 

In  earlier  numbers  of  the  Forestry  Annual,  the  following  suggestions 
are  also  offered : 

Prairie  farms  need  shelter  most  on  the  west,  next  on  the  north,  next  on  the  sonth, 
while  their  nsefhlness  on  the  east  is  not  so  groat,  though  snfiQcient  to  call  for  plant- 
ing. *  *  *  A  good  comhination  for  an  eyergreen  belt  is  two  or  throe  rows  of  white 
piDe  for  center,  two  rows  of  Scotch  or  Austrian  pine  od  each  side,  and  two  rows  of  red 
cedar  or  arbor  vitSB  ontside  of  these,  making  ten  or  eleven  rows,  and  giving,  by  differ- 
ent rates  of  growth,  a  belt  with  a  conical  cross-section,  and  limbs  from  the  gronnd  np. 
Another  good  combination  is  made  of  Norway  spruce  £6r  center,  white  spmce  next, 
and  black  sprace  and  red  cedar  or  arbor  vitss  ontside. 
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The  Scotch  pine  is  in  many  localities  found  well  adapted  for  ontside 
TOW89  from  its  hardy  habit.  It  needs  DM)re  room  for  growth  than  the 
white  pine.  In  planting  wind-Ijreaks,  it  was  recommended  that  tho 
outside  rows  should  be  9  feet  apart,  and  plants  5  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
It  was  remarked  that  people  generally  are  apt  to  overestimate  the  time 
it  will  take  to  secure  returns  of  fuel  from  artificial  groves.  Cottonwood 
needs  to  be  thinned  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  If  properly  grown  and 
cultivated,  the  poles  then  cut  out  will  average  2^  inches  in  diameter  at 
bottom,  and  12  feet  long.  From  a  full  stand,  one-half,  or  1,775  poles, 
would  be  cut  at  this  period  from  an  acre.  Oreen  ash  needs  thinning  at 
six  or  seven  years,  and  makes  poles  as  large  as  those  of  the  cotton  wood 
at  four  or  five.  Those  who  had  tried  it  say  that  it  pays  better  to  raise 
wood  for  fuel  than  to  haul  the  supply  needed  five  miles  for  ten  years. 

As  for  wood  grown  for  other  uses  than  as  fuel,  it  was  estimated  that 
a  crop  of  ash  for  hoop- poles,  or  larch  for  stakes,  might  be  grown  in  from 
seven  to  eleven  years,  and  of  oak  and  hickory  in  twelve  to  sixteea 
years.  Larch  would  grow  to  a  size  for  posts  in  twelve  to  fifteen  years, 
and  for  telegraph-poles  in  eighteen  to  twenty  years,  on  valley  lands. 
Walnut,  hickory,  elm,  and  other  tie  timber  might  be  fit  for  use  in  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years.  Cottonwood  might  be  sawn  at  fifteen  years 
and  white  pine  in  thirty. 

FUMted  Timber-UuidB  <»  Iowa,  09  rtporied  hjf  the  State  Cenma  in  1863, 1665, 1867, 1869,  and 

1876,  and  Natural  Timber  in  1875. 


CoantiM. 


AdaJp 

Adams 

Allamakee.., 
Appanoose.. 
Auaabon.... 

Benton 

Black  Hawk 

Boooo 

Bremer , 

Buchanan... 
Baona  Vista 

Botler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo 

Cherokee.... 

Chickasaw.. 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford  .^. 

Dallas 

Davis 

Dtoatnr  .... 
Delaware... 
Des  Moines . 
Dickinson  .. 
Dubuque ... 
£mmett .... 

Fayette 

yioyd 

Franklin.... 
Fremont.... 

Greene 

Grundy 


Acres  of  planted  timber. 


1863. 


1 


^ 


S95 

96 

8 

33 

73 


51 


3H 
13 

S 


9 
85 


10 

908 

885 

37 

156 

83 
13 


163 

38 

86 

15 

6 

107 


1865w 


30| 


^ 


403 
174 
0 
114} 
471 


711 


81 
6561 
6 


11 
3if 


1 
151 

131 
85 
359 
44 
91 
35 


17 

3 

846 

143 

875 

80 

11 

131 


1867. 


19 
68 

1ft 


eft 

613 
366 
43 
194 
185 


137 
1 

8 

40 

300 

35 


30 

49 


73 

85 

17 

803 

3 

S3 

148 

8 


3 

9 

181 

34 

50 

151 

17 

170 


1860. 


39 

57 

8 

3 

7 

943 

708 

66 

183 

374 


458 

88 

07 

65 

493 

85 

9 

05 

67 

14 

34 

910 

841 

168 

15 

111 

179 

89 


60 
20 
388 
103 
143 
135 
31 
340 


Timber  and  ftMrest  pxodnota,  1875. 


6,961 

8.687 
61,956 
63,037 

8,843 
18,016 
15,834 
37,550 
81.090 
80.750 
847 
18,814 

1,390 

3,919 

5,860 
86,100 

4,8^ 

1,065 
17,374 
81,573 
739 
09,833 
33.913 

5,376 
84,651 
81. 773 
43.041 
45, 181 
46, 976 

1,194 
69,773 

1,334 
38,539 
17.394 

4,185 
83,934 

9.410 
866 


£•1 


570 
411 
386 
141 
116 

3,603 

1,819 
380 
379 
448 
043 

3,496 
580 
685 
731 

1.010 
386 
570 
483 
101 
843 
94 
433 
433 
743 
189 
800 
653 
60 
379 
107 
193 
977 
538 
815 
341 
330 

1.430 


I 

a 

•9 


I 


7,531 

9.098 
63,283 
63,178 

3,959 
91,619 
17, 646 
37,930 
81,469 
81,307 

1,480 
16,340 

1,810 

4,507 

6,591 
37,110 

5,873 

1,655 
17, 857 
81,764 

1,573 
90,316 
83,334 

5,800 
85,393 
81,954 
43,341 
45,833 
47,030 

1,573 
69,880 

1,437 
39,516 
17,833 

5,000 
84,865 

9,640 

8.380 


"^1 


•9,341 
16,611 
89.340 
53,745 

3,476 
39,738 
39,400 
45,314 
63,813 
87,397 

1,460 
45.519 


13,4(3 
18,670 

67,  rw 

19.3SO 

8,315 

88,196 

195,414 

8,351 
93,077 
14,513 

8.659 
84,763 
53,469 
41,737 
6.*).  548 
113.634 

5,098 
187,500 

3,693 
73.890 
66,610 

7,795 
33,901 
87.703 
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FlmUed  JMbet'Uuii9  im  ImOf  a»  r^^artei  hff  ike  8M4  Oeimu  in  186S,  ^c— Continlied. 


CoantlM. 


avthrie 

Hamilton 

Hmnoook 

Hardin 

Hairison....... 

Hmry ......... 

Howard 

Homboldt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jaokaon 

Jasper 

Je£rar8on 

Johnaon 

Jonea 

Keokuk 

Koeaatk 

liOe 

I«inn 

Looiaa 

Liioaa 

Ljon 

Madiaon 

Kahaaka 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

MItoheU 

Monona 

Monroe 

Mcmtgomery... 

Mnaoatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Pm« 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pooahontaa.... 

Polk 

Pottawattamie. 

Poweshiek 

Bini^ld 

Sao 

Scott 

Shelby 

Siovz 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

tTmon 

VanBaren 

"Wapello 

'Warren 

Waahingtom... 

Wayne 

Weoater 

Winnebaco .... 
Winneshiek. .. 

Woodbory 

W^orth  .••.....• 
Wright 


Total 


Acres  of  planted  timber. 


1863. 


4% 

88 
S6 

9f 


68 
7 
108 
100 
400 
860 
786 
8 

13 

«5 
180 

fiO 


43 

84 

18 

807 

330 

3 

IS 

14 

41 

855 


76 

13 

138 

80 

1 

478 

81 


84 

07 

51 

9 

3501 

1661 

81 


40 


377* 


8^360 


1865. 


61 

84 


175 
80 

850 
36 
16 


114 

7 

138 

87 

151 

188 

94 

4 

(«) 
106 
98 
853 


46 
630> 
413 
870 
586> 
61 


10 
685 


108 

J* 


50 

8 

145 

38 


46 

149 

64 

15 
4 

83 
188 
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36 
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1 
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1867. 


117 
67 
13 


30 
84 


63 
5 

90 

9 

179 

77 
358 
579 
644 

19 
130 
811 

89 
806 


181 
818 
466 

4,574« 
144 

11 
98 

7 

4 

18 


78 


6 

103 
154 

179 

39 

1 

178 
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77 

185 

57 

10 

6 

89 

3961 

185 

59 

14 

1? 

1 
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104 
109 

83 
464 
107 
130 
195 
185 

10 
166 
3 
837 
9^846 
900 
316 
181 

94 
178 


47 
187 


134 

848 

74 

1,080 


90 

161 

48 

39 

738 


153 

87 

9 

19 

190 
1,8001 

823 
56 
10 

856 


384 

894 

945 

14 

80 


397 
53 
66 

3 

57 


75 


19,683 


Timber  and  foreat  products,  187SL 
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11 


14,180 

8,179 
10,000 
18,106 
83,497 
44,178 
10,493 

1,878 
703 
88,973 
95^160 
90,833 
55,478 
39,971 
59.546 
45,000 

8.844 
68.716 
63.183 
37,890 
tt,e84 
691 
34,496 
46,139 
49,181 
15,687 
18,508 
18.188 

8,788 
36,397 

7,445 

89,077 

907 


16,756 

1,394 
578 
651 
38.683 
90,483 
18,197 
18,149 

8,668 
15,464 

5,639 

818 

lil65 

18,888 

19,030 

9,903 
78,384 
57,983 
34,718 
38,350 
84,814 
11,330 

8,779 
39,844 

7,904 

5,488 


3, 318;  650 


747 
876 
114 
961 
tSM 
318 
534 
309 

56 
506 

87 
1,818 

99 


473 

400 
583 
80 
815 
178 
150 
145 
910 
544 
881 

5^586 
749 
810 
636 
38 
380 

4,373 
484 
188 

1,509 
364 
917 
490 
705 
600 
777 


684 


S43 
876 
774 

1,589 
500 
683 
384 
76 
550 

1,750 
171 
658 
98 
884 
503 
161 
574 


65,549 


% 


» 


14,987 

0,048 
10, 114 
19.067 
84,085 
44,490 
11,087 

9;  187 
760 
83,479 
95,187 
30,435 
55,577 
40,503 
53,019 
45,400 

«,997 
68,796 
64.198 
37,477 
83,034 
836 
35.336 
46,676 
49,408 
31,813 
19.951 
19L998 

9,864 
96,435 

7,765 

36^450 

691 

188 

17,858 

1.688 

1,495 

1,071 
39.398 
81,083 
18.9f4 
16.775 

3;  886 
15,698 

5^975 

494 

17,939 

19,871 

19.539 

9.896 
78,708 
58,050 
35,968 
40,109 
84,385 
11.988 

8,871 
40,188 

7,707 

5,589 

3,806 


8,378,908 


i 

.1 


$15,197 
10,011 
6,991 
40,841 
39,408 
50.003 
10, 421 
11.898 
9.816 
84,897 
78,479 
38,390 
45,397 
75.765 
54,376 
50,635 
8,310 
68,068 

116, 160 
66,706 
31,717 
960 
36,737 
56,566 
41,315 
34,153 
44, 101 
30,8Sa 
17,799 
85,535 
18,403 
31,413 
39 


97,613 
1,643 
1^055 


51,134 
107,858 
13,668 
43,123 
6,358 
17,388 
13;  188 


41,186 
37,885 
85.000 
11.451 
53,888 
54,894 
70,113 
68,899 
13,988 
10,386 


187,685 

13,788 

4,638 

6,555 


3,467,080 


>  Apparently  too  high,  but  indnded  !n  totals. 

*Betnmed  as  5.663  acrea  for  Lee  Connty  in  1865,  bnt,  from  oompariaon  with  former  and  later  iraars, 
eridentlT  throagn  error.  This  remark  also  applies  to  Scott  Conhty.  The  totals  for  the  whole  State 
were  muiifestly  in  error  fh>m  these  entries,  and  la  preparing  this  table  we  bsTe  allowed  for  the  two 
oonnties  a  mean  between  the  retnma  of  1863  and  1867,  thos  changing,  we  believa  with  reason,  from 
printed  totala  of  the  oensna. 

•Betomedaa  898,  bat  evidently  through  error.   Allowed  aa  14  in  the  totaL 
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There  were  slso  reported,  in  1876, 9,645,961  acres  in  caltivation  in  1871 
and  62,164,603  rods  (161,764  miles)  of  feoce.  It  does  not  clearly  appear 
-whether  h^ge  fences  are  inoladed  in  this  amount  or  not.  If  they  are, 
it  gives  an  average  of  4.12  rods  of  fence  to  each  acre  of  improved  land. 

The  lamber  bnsiness  at  GlintoD,  Iowa,  began  in  1860,  and  now  employs 
ahoat  1,000  men,  incladiog  teamsters  and  rattamen.  The  logs  are  rafted 
down  from  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  tlie  prodacts  mostly  go  Westward  into 
the  prairie  regions. 

Luinber  manu/aeture  in  Iowa. 

Most  of  the  lamber  mannfactnred  within  this  State,  is  grown  beyond 
its  borders,  and  almost  entirely  in  WisconsiD.  The  business  is  dis- 
tribated  along  the  Mississippi,  at  fifteen  different  places,  which  in  order 
of  capacity  for  mannfactare  are,  Clinton,  Davenport,  Lyons,  Mascatiae, 
Dabnque,  Fort  Madison,  McGregor,  Burlington,  Lansing,  Keokuk,  Mon- 
trose, Camanche,  Bellevae,  Sabnla,  and  Gattenbarg. 

The  capacity  and  bneinesa  of  these  points  were  reported  by  the  North- 
western Lumberman  of  March  30, 1878,  as  follows : 
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The  lamber  maDnfactare  of  Sioux  Gity,  on  the  Missonri  Biver,  and  on 
the  west  line  of  Iowa,  is  estimated  at  about  8,000,000  feet  per  annum. 

About  2,000,000  of  the  native  cotton  woods  of  the  Missouri  flats,  mostly 
from  the  Nebraska  side,  have  been  sawed  annually  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Within  this  period  tracts  once  cut  off  have  again  i^wn  up  into 
timber  of  considerable  size,  and  a  growth  of  tliirty  or  forty  years  would  be 
of  sufficient  size  for  sawing.  This  lumber  is  used  for  weather-boarding 
of  barns,  &c.,  and,  before  railroads  were  opened,  it  was  the  lumber  prin- 
cipally used  for  inside  finishing,  and  for  joists,  studs,  and  other  small 
pieces  in  framing.  The  present  price  of  cottonwood  lumber  is  about 
$14  per  1,000  feet.  The  timber  supplying  these  mills  is  brought  from 
the  country  within  forty  miles  around,  chiefly  on  the  west  side,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Big  Sioux  Biver,  on  the  line  of  Dakota. 

The  trees  found  best  suited  lor  planting  on  the  western  border  of  Iowa, 
at  Sioux  City,  and  vicinity,  are  the  soft  maples,  box-elder,  green  ash, 
and  black  walnut.  The  cottonwoqd  is  a  native,  and  grows  luxuriantly 
wherever  planted.  All  evergreens  heretofore  tried,  excepting  the  red 
cedar,  have  failed  in  that  region. 

Lyon  County. — This  is  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  in  the  prairie  region. 

An  experiment  in  planting  was  togun  in  1871  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Of  more  than  a  million  trees  and  cuttings,  then  set,  about  half  were  liv- 
ing in  1875,  notwithstanding  dry  seasons  and  grasshopper  ravages,  and 
ranged  from  2  to  20  feet  in  height. 

The  kind  planted  were  the  white  willow,  cottonwood,  box-elder, 
white  or  silver  maple,  white  ash,  honey-locust,  European  larch,  and 
several  species  of  evergreen.  Among  the  deciduous  trees,  including  the 
larch,  preference  was  given  in  the  order  above  named,  with  a  very  de- 
cided preference  to  the  white  willow,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ease 
and  certainty  with  which  it  grew  from  cuttings,  but  from  the  value  of  its 
timber.  When  thoroughly  seasoned  before  using,  it  makes  durable 
fences,  and  it  grows  well  in  both  wet  and  dry  ground.  The  grasshop- 
pers, however,  are  especially  fond  of  its  leaves,  and  may  seriously  injure 
its  growth  in  some  seasons. 

mssouBi. 

This  State  was  originally  well  timbered  in  many  parts,  while  extensive 
regions  elsewhere  were  open  plateaus  and  prairies. 

Very  little  evergreen  timber  occurs  in  the  State,  excepting  some  cedar 
in  the  southeast  part.  The  conifers  are  equally  rare  in  Iowa,  except 
along  Cedar  Biver  and  adjacent  region, 

Mr.  Gtoorge  Hnsmaun,  of  Sedalia,  in  an  article  published  in  the  State 
Agricultural  Beports  (1877),  has  suggested  a  method  of  management 
for  woodlands  which,  if  carefully  followed,  would  insure  continued  pro- 
duction. A  given  tract  of  woodland,  say  25  to  50  acres,  being  inclosed, 
a  portion,  say  of  5  or  10  acres,  should  be  carefully  worked,  all  old  and 
decaying  trees  being  cut  out,  and  the  younger  growth  thinned.  The 
next  year,  another  part  might  be  taken  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  till 
the  whole  was  worked.  Then  by  going  the  round  again,  once  in  five  or 
ten  years,  the  forest  would  be  gradually  brought  into  a  periodical  work- 
ing,  more  profitable  than  the  hap-hazard  way  generally  practiced. 

In  planting  new  land  with  forest,  he  gives  preference  to  kinds  in  the 
following  Older:  (1)  locust;  (2)  ailanthus:  (3)  osage  orange;  (4)  Eu- 
ropean larch;  (5)  catalpa;  (6)  white  and  black  walnuts;  (7)  ash,  of  all 
kinds;  (8)  silver  maple;  (9)  box  elder;  (lO)chestnut.  He  would  break  and 
cultivate  one  year  before ;  set  plants  irom  seed-beds  on  land  marked  as 
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for  corn ;  shorten  the  tap-root  and  large  side  roots ;  set  in  farrows, 
drawing  the  earth  well  np  against  the  roots;  keep  free  of  weeds,  and 
thin  oat  as  needed.  He  woald  set  in  qnincanz  order,  4  feet  apart,  or 
2,722  trees  to  the  acre,  and  in  8  years  take  ont  half  for  posts,  which 
should  be  worth  $340.25.  In  another  8  years,  the  rest  should  be  worth 
$680.50 ;  making  over  $1,000  in  16  years. 

In  an  article  published  in  1874,  he  gives  preference  to  the  Catalpa 
syringcefoliaj  and  commends  the  ailanthus,  osage  orange,  ash  and  maples, 
although  the  latter  were  sometimes  injured  by  borers.  Of  evergreens 
he  recommended  the  red  cedar,  and  Scotch,  Austrian,  and  white  pines. 
The  Norway  spruce,  hemlock,  and  balsam  fir  did  not  do  well.  For 
shelter-belts,  nothing  was  better  than  the  red  cedar. 

Saint  Louis  GotmTT.— The  trees  chiefly  planted  for  ornamental 
purposes  are  the  hickory,  white  oak,  and  black  jack.  A  few  red  maples 
are  planted.  No  pines  occur  in  the  county,  although  the  Pinu$  mitia  is 
abundant  a  hnndred  miles  further  south.  Seeds  of  various  species  ot 
oaks,  maples,  ash,  elm,  linden,  ftc,  have  been  placed  by  the  Missouri 
Botanic  Gardens  at  the  disposal  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  for  distri- 
bution among  the  conn  try  members.  They  have  always  been  eagerly 
soQght  for,  and  the  demand  is  invariably  greater  than  the  supply.  The 
arboretum  of  the  gardens  contains  nearly  every  tree  that  will  grow 
here  in  the  open  air.  The  following  experience  in  this  locality  is  worthy 
of  notice : 

I  have  lately  noticed  many  25-year  old  Scotch  pines  dying  from  raraget  of  the 
PisMdes  BtroH  (Peok.)y  none  of  onr  native  pines  beioff  affected  oy  it.  The  block  wal- 
nnt  snffers  mooh  from  the  (in  other  places  rare)  Daiana  anguBii,  The  flat-headed 
borer  has  proved  very  destmotive  to  the  ash  trees.  It  is  the  same  species  that  attacks 
the  apple-tree,  Chrysobotkria  femoratuB  (Fabricas.).  The  alders  suffer  very  much  of 
late  year  from  the  plant-louse,  LacknuB  aluifotia  (Fitch). 

On  the  let  of  January,  1864,  the  temperature  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  went  down  to  —220 
and  continued  near  that  tempBrature  for  a  week.  The  following  trees  suffered :  Brou9' 
Bonesia  papyr{feraf  (killed  to  tne  root)  Sdlix  BabpUmiea  (young  trees  kiUed  to  the  root), 
Biifnonia  ^randiflora  (young  trees  killed  to  the  root),  Vitex  Agnua  mbUu,  PmuB  tubenm- 
latuB  (8  feet;  kiUed),  P.  LambwrUana  (5  feet;  killed),  P.  CoulkH,  P.  Larioo  (8  feet; 
Idlled),  CedruB  deodora.  Thuja  ooddenialiB  (voung  plants),  Seqnoia  gigantea  (8  feet; 
killed) ;  grape-vines,  peaches,  quinces,  and  cherries  were  much  injured.  The  Clinton 
and  Concord  grapes  stood  the  cold  unprotected  without  injury.  The  following  coni- 
fers were  much  iqjnred,  and  partially  killed :  PintM  maritima  and  exoBUa,  CedruB  UbanuB, 
Thuja  giganieoj  TaxuB  haooata.  The  following  were  uninjured :  PinuB  «y{veff<rU,  P.  Aub* 
triacoj  P.  BtrohuBy  P.  mughOf  P.  Aamtlit.  P.  ifWBy  P.  reBinoBo,  P.  BeroUna,  P.  eemhra,  P. 
edultBf  P.  BeiUhamiana,  P.ponderoBOj  ana  P.JeffrejfU;  AhieB  e»oeiBa,A,nigra,A.  DauglaBU^ 
CanadetuiBf  and  A,  bduamea;  Junh^^ruB  (15  species,  including  the  GoBBointhanea);  CupreB' 
9UB  Lanuoniana  and  CeriooideB,  Axodium  diBtkhumf  (others failed);  Toxub  odpreBBa  and 
T,  CanadensiB  (others  injured);  Thuja  oocidentaliB,plioata,/^hfrica;  Hovev's  and  Buist's 
ThujoB,  Ilex  qpaoa,  LauruB,  Jiahonia,  and  ThuyopBiB  5orea2<«.— ( J.  M&neUf  Saint  Louis, 
lio.) 

KANSAS. 

The  timber  area  of  Kansas  is  estimated  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Elliott^  at  aboat 
2,560^000  acres,  or  4.92  per  cent.,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
the  remainder  being  treeless,  except  as  the  rivers  and  streams  are  fringed 
with  groves. 

In  1870,  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  the  State  Agricultural  GoUege  pre- 
pared a  list  of  trees  as  worthy  of  trial  for  cultivation  in  this  State,  em- 
bracing 24  kinds,  viz :  Ailanthus,  ash,  box-elder,  catalpa,  cedar,  chest- 
nut, coffee-bean,  cottonwood,  elm,  hackberry,  hickory,  honey-locust, 
larch  (European),  linden,  locust,  maple  ^silver  and  sugar),  oak,  osage 
orange,  pine,  poplar,  tulip-tree,  black  ana  white  walnuts,  and  willows. 
It  was  believed  that  all  of  these  would  thrive  in  congenial  conditions 

A  2)ranB(Kii&n$  o/KanBOB  StaU  Board  tf  AgrieuUm^  1873^  p.  3Si6. 
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in  the  eastern  border ;  bnt  it  is  probable  that  the  list  would  be  mnch 
red  need  in  going  west,  until  towanl  the  elevated  regions  bordering  npon 
Ck>lorado,  irrigation  would  be  indispensable  to  success. 

In  the  order  of  preference,  Mr.  "S.  T.  Kelsey^  has  placed  the  black 
walnut ^r«^,  the  Cottonwood  secondj  and  the  soft  maple  thirds  suggesting 
that  the  cottonwoods  might  be  planted  among  the  walnuts  for  their 
protection  while  young,  and  to  secure  an  upright  growth,  to  be  thinned 
out  from  time  to  time  as  the  trees  become  larger.  He  estimates  the  cost 
of  planting  and  cultivating  25  acres  of  land  in  forest,  as  follows: 

Breaking  the  prairie  sod,  at  |4  per  acre •• $100  00 

GatberiDg  seeds,  and  cnttlDg  and  growins  plants SO  00 

fie-plowiag  one-third  of  the  ground,  at  f3  per  acre 25  00 

Harrowing  for  the  rows  of  trees,  and  staking  oat  rows 10  00 

Planting,  25  days,  at  $2  per  day 50  00 

After-cnltnre,  first  year,  fl  per  acre • 25  00 

After-cultare,  next  three  years,  50  cents  per  acre 37  50 

Total .♦. 1277  60 

This  estimate  contemplated  planting  in  rows,  12  feet  apart,  and  cul- 
tivating between  for  the  first  three  years. 

The  success  of  tree-culture,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals  in 
Kansas,  under  existing  conditions  of  climate,  must  depend  very  much 
upon  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  rain-fall.  For  data,  we  must  for 
the  most  part  depend  upon  recent  records,  the  observations  in  but  one 
case  (Fort  Leavenworth)  extending  more  than  forty  years,  and  most  of 
them  scarcely  a  quarter  of  this  period. 

A  summary  of  results,  shows  very  clearly  the  decreasing  rates  as  we 
go  westward,  and  for  convenience,  the  State  has  been,  for  this  study, 
divided  into  three  belts  or  regions  running  north  and  south  across  the 
State,  and  called  the  eastern,  middle,  and  western  belts.  The  shading 
off  from  one  into  the  other  is  so  gradual  that  a  boundary-line  must  be 
arbitrary,  but  Fort  Biley  may  be  assumed  as  the  western  limit  of  the 
eastern  belt,  and  the  west  line  of  Ellis  County  as  the  line  between  the 
middle  and  westelrn.  The  aggregate  results  of  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  observations,  to  1874  inclusive,  will  give  the  following  gen- 
eral averages  by  months  and  seasons: 

MONTHLY  AVSEAGBS  OF  KAIN.FALL  IK  KAKSAS. 


Besioos. 

Jan. 

Fftb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Joneb 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oot 

Not. 

Deo. 

Xaiitem  bolt............. 

1.35 
0.79 
a4S 

L73 
L75 
0.38 

a  01 

1.13 

a33 

3.15 
8.13 
3.17 

4.88 
3.18 
4.87 

4.94 
8.  GO 

9k  03 
3.40 
9L33 

4.30 
1.79 
1.8H 

3.36 
3.99 
L79 

8.56 
1.38 
157 

1.98 
a65 
a45 

1.84 

Midiilebelt 

1.45 

WestombaU 

0l64 

State  at  large 

0.85 

1.38 

L49 

3.48 

4.09 

3.30 

3.58 

3.60 

3.81 

8.17 

1.03 

L31 

Variatianafiiim  the  m&tn  of  whole  State, 


Eastern  belt ..... 

Middle  belt 

Western  belt  .... 


+.70 
-.06 
-.43 


+.45 
+.47 
-.93 


+LS3 
-  .37 
-1.16 


+.67 
-.36 
-.43 


+.73 
-.91 

+.18 


+1.64 
-  .61 
-1.03 


+1. 
-  .181 
-136 


45 +L 


64 
-.87 

78 


+  .55 
+  .48 
-LOS 


+.30 
-.79 
+%40 


+.85 
-.38 

-.58 


+  53 
+.14 
-.67 


1  jyanaaaHona  o/Kaneaa  SUUe  HorHcuUurdl  Society,  1872;  p.  146. 
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Average  of  ihe  above  hy  etaeojM  and  yean. 


Begions. 

Spriog. 

Sammer. 

Winter. 

Yew. 

EfMtern  belt 

9.99 
6.49 
6.77 

14.96 

7.87 
6.47 

7.90 
5.33 
4.89 

4.99 
3.99 
1.43 

S7.07 

Kiddle  belt 

93.61 

Western  belt 

19.48 

Stfttefttlanre 

7.73 

9.53 

6.09 

3.44 

96L.79 

VaHaiUme  from  mean  of  whole  State, 


Eaatem  belt. . 
Middle  belt. . 
Western  belt. 


+3.96 
-I.  .31 
-0.96 


+4.73 
-1.66 
-3.06 


+1.88 
-0.69 
-1.90 


+1.78 
+0.55 
-3.03 


+10.36 

-  3.U 

-  7.38 


The  average  rain-fall  in  1875  was  28.46  inches  in  the  eastern,  22.39  in  the 
middle,  and  21.19  in  the  western  belt,  and  for  the  State,  26.72.  The  infla- 
ence  of  elevation  is  not  taken  into  account.  How  &r  these  conditions 
may  hereafter  be  inflaenced  by  cultivation,  remains  to  be  ascertained  by 
fatnre  observations.  It  is  admitted,  as  a  fact  beyond  denial,  that  the 
short,  crisp  <'  buffalo-grass,"  that  covered  the  plains  at  first  settlement,  is 
giving  place  to  a  species  of  ranker  growth — the  blue-grass — ^more  valu- 
able  for  pasturage.  As  the  prairies  are  brought  under  cultivation  in 
taller  grass,  the  hygrometrical  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate  appear 
to  improve,  although,  from  the  absence  of  observations  upon  the  wet  and 
dry  bulb  thermometer,  we  have  no  data  for  stating  the  actual  and  rel* 
ative  humidity. 

The  process  of  slow  self-planting  in  Central  Kansas  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  L.  Sternberg,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Kansas  State  Horticul- 
tural Society : 

On  many  of  the  small  streams  there  is  a  more  dense  growth  of  timber  than  when  the 
conntrv  was  first  opened  to  settlement.  The  necks  of  creeks  (having  a  narrow  lining 
of  timber),  formed  by  their  nnmeroas  windings,  are  being  gradually  covered  with 
trees ;  ana  the  shade  and  mulching  afforded  by  these  trees  produces  congenial  condi- 
tions, under  which  numerous  others  are  constantly  springing  up,  and  thus  the  timber 
area  is  enlarging.  Sometimes  additions  are  made  to  this  area  by  a  slow  but  sure  pro- 
cess, viz:  To  furnish  the  necessary  shade  and  mulchin'g  for  the  growth  of  tree-seeds, 
let  the  surface  be  covered  with  tall  grass.  From  this  condition  will  spring  up  some 
such  shrubs  as  elders,  or  wild  plums,  but  most  commonly  sumac.  Then  comes  forth 
varieties  of  larger  growth,  from  seeds,  as  the  elm,  ash,  or  box-elders,  and  other  varie- 
ties may  follow,  and  in  a  few  years  tue  latter  kinds  wiU  overtop,  and  by  their  shade 
destroy,  those  that  first  gave  them  shelter,  and  hence  the  increase  of  forest  area.^ 

Experiments  tried  in  tree-planting  in  Central  Kansas  in  1859,  with 
trees  from  Illinois  nurseries,  were  not  successful.  In  1860,  the  season 
being  dry,  the  result  was  no  better,  and  in  1861,  another  dry  year,  the 
same  experience  followed.  In  1862  plantations  of  native  woods  began 
to  live,  and  with  careful  management  it  is  now  considered  reasonably 
certain  that  trees  can  be  started  and  made  to  thrive,  and  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  this  success  is  largely  due  to  improved  experience  in  plant- 
ing, rather  than  to  any  change  in  conditions. 

As  in  other  prairie  States,  one  of  the  first  needs  of  timber  is  for  fences, 
and  until  recently  the  fence-law  in  this  Stat«  was  most  absurd,  and 
quite  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  stock.  The  State  now  has  a  herd  law 
that  appears  well  calculated  to  the  wants  of  the  State,  and  its  applica- 
tion is  left  to  the  several  counties.  The  following  statistics  have  inter- 
est in  this  connection : 

^  Traneaotiona  of  Kaneae  State  fforUcultur€il  Society ^  1875,  p.  122. 
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StatUiica  o/Fenoea  in  Kanaan  in  1875. 


Kind. 


Bods. 


Total  valoe. 


Arorafce 

valoe  per 

rod. 


Stone. 
Bail.. 
Boaid 
Hedge 
Wire. 


70^488 
8,550,315 
9.825,116 
5^  823,408 
1,SO^SOO 


11,602,792  00 

11,436,358  73 

3^912,060  20 

8,019,051  10 

893,320  00 


#2  36 

1  34 

1  31 

53 

74 


From  eij^ht  coanties  no  retarns  were  received|  and  from  several  others 
the  retarns  were  manilestly  defective. 

Tree-planting  in  Kansas — Suggestions  by  Mr.  Kelsey. 

Mr.  Kelsejy  in  an  essay  read  before  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural 
Society  December  15, 1863,  from  an  experience  of  twenty  years  in  plant- 
ing, of  which  six  had  been  spent  in  Kansas,  gave  the  resnlts  of  his 
observation,  especially  with  the  black  walnnt,  cottonwood,  and  silver 
maple,  which  he  preferred  as  best  adapted  for  this  region.  In  planting 
black  walnuts  he  directed  they  be  gathered  soon  after  they  drop,  and 
to  be  spread  and  covered  two  or-  three  inches  deep  with  moist  earth,  or, 
better,  with  sawdust,  to  keep  them  moist  through  the  winter.  They 
should  be  planted  two  inches  deep,  early  in  spring,  and  with  fair  soil 
and  good  cultivation  they  would  grow  so  as  to  be  of  some  use  as  fuel  in 
five  or  six  years,  and  in  ten  years  would  make  good  fence-posts  or  rail- 
road-ties, and  begin  to  bear  nuts.  In  fifteen  years  they  would  make  a 
fine  forest-,  and  if  judiciously  managed  would  go  on  increasing  in  value 
for  a  century,  returning  fair  profits  annually,  and  without  expense.  It 
should  not  be  transplanted,  but  the  seed  should  be  placed  where  the 
tree  is  to  stand. 

Cottonwood  might  be  started  from  shoots  of  last  year's  growth  cut  in 
the  fall  and  packed  in  moist  sawdust,  or  buried  in  the  earth  till  spring. 
They  should  be  a  foot  long  and  might  be  set  with  a  narrow  epade,  leav- 
ing an  inch  or  two  out,  and  pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  them  at  set- 
ting. Small  plants  with  roots  might  be  easily  got;  they  would  begin 
to  be  of  service  as  wind-breaks  and  shelter  for  stock  in  four  jesucSj  and 
the  wood  makes  a  fair  fire-wood.  He  suggested  planting  cottonwood 
alternately  with  black  walnut,  to  make  the  latter  grow  taller  than  if 
grown  alone. 

Silver  maple  should  be  started  from  seed,  which  ripens  from  the  15th 
to  the  18th  of  May,  and  should  be  sown  immediately  in  drills  and  cov- 
ered with  an  inch  of  good  mellow  soil.  It  will  come  up  in  six  to  ten 
days,  and  by  fall  of  the  first  year  will  be  two  feet  and  a  half  high.  The 
next  spring  it  should  be  set  in  forest  rows,  two  inches  deeper  than  it 
stood  in  the  seed-bed,  the  earth  being  pressed  firmly  about  the  roots. 
In  ten  years  it  will  be  25  to  30  feet  high  and  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter. 
It  forms  a  beautiful  tree  while  young,  and  its  wood  is  more  valuable  than 
cottonwood,  being  useful  for  cabinet-wares.    Its  sap  will  make  sugar  of 

f^ood  quality,  but  less  in  quantity  than  the  sugar  maple.    It  has  the 
ault  of  forking,  so  as  to  make  two  or  more  stems,  and  except  in  favor- 
able circumstances  is  not  likely,  if  left  to  itself,  to  make  a  large  straight 
tree.    It  is  also  split  down  too  easily  by  the  wind  and  by  sleet 
In  planting  a  forest  he  recommended  laying  out  the  ground,  aftev 

^8ee  this  article  in  detail  in  ffuUhmdon's  Beeourcea  of  Kansas,  p.  151. 
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plowing,  into  rows  12  feet  apart,^  setting  the  yonng  plants  18  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  cultivating  the  ground  between  with  corn  until  tb^ 
whole  surface  was  shaded.  The  walnuts  might  be  planted  with  a  hoe, 
like  potatoes,  and  the  cuttings  and  young  plants  with  a  spade.  When 
the  trees  have  grown  so  as  to  shade  the  ground  too  much  he  advised 
sowing  with  red  clover,  and,  if  hedged  or  inclosed,  hogs  or  young  cattle 
might  be  turned  in  to  feed  on  the  clover.  But  it  is  not  advisable  to 
pasture  woodland  with  any  animal  that  will  injure  the  trees. 

Among  other  trees  adopted  for  growth  in  Kansas  he  mentioned  the 
honey-locust,  white  ash,  box-elder,  Kentucky  coffee,  white,  red  and 
water  elm,  butternut,  chestnut,  hickory,  cypress,  European  and  Ameri- 
can larch,  linden,  silver-leaf  poplar,  mulberry,  catalpa,  ailanthus,  white 
and  yellow  willow,  and  hackberry. 

Evergreens,  always  desirable  as  screens  and  often  as  ornament,  grow 
slowly  for  the  first  few  years  until  they  become  thoroughly  acclimated. 
Much  disappointment  has  been  felt  in  the  failure  of  these  plants,  especi- 
ally when  brought  from  distant  nurseries  and  in  bad  condition.  They 
should  be  got  firom  nurseries  near  home  while  small,  and  preference 
should  be  given  to  those  that  have  been  several  times  transplanted. 
They  should  be  set  fh>m  the  Ist  to  the  middle  of  April,  or  earlier  if  the 
ground  is  in  good  order.  The  roots  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air  08  little  as  possible.  The  N'orway  spruce,  white,  Austrian  and  Scotch 
pines,  balsam  fir,  red  cedar,  and  American  arbor  vitse,  present  advan- 
tages worthy  of  notice.  The  native  evergreens  from  the  West  and 
South  are  especially  worthy  of  trial  on  Kansas  prairies  in  preference  to 
exotic  species. 

The  black  locust  in  Kansas,  as  in  very  many  places  elsewhere,  is  very 
liable  to  injury  from  a  borer.  But  this  injury  is  less  on  dry  limestone 
lands,  and  in  the  interior  of  large  groves.  When  the  trees  are  killed 
down  sprouts  will  still  spring  up  from  the  roots,  and  often  reach  a  size 
suitable  for  poles  or  for  fuel,  before  they  are  in  turn  attacked. 

The  great  toothed  poplar  {Papulus  grandidentata)  has  been  suggested 
as  a  desirable  tree  for  eultivation  in  Kansas.  It  grows  rapidly  and  to 
a  large  size,  splits  freely,  and  when  cut  and  the  bark  x>eeled  it  will  last 
quite  well  in  the  open  air,  when  not  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

The  State  of  Kansas  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  of  1876,  specimens  of 
44  deciduous  and  2  coniferous  woods  grown  within  the  State,  and  mostly 
native  species. — {Bq^rt  of  Managers^ — published  by  the  State  in  1877, 
p.  285.)  ^ 

The  following  local  items  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  timber 
resources  of  various  sections  of  the  State : 

Atohison  County: 

The  bluff-land  along  the  Miseonri  River  is  generally  timbered  with  oak,  black  walnnt, 
hickory^  elm,  oottonwood,  &o..  bat  the  best  timber  is  on  the  bottom  lands,  in 'the 
ravines,  and  on  the  islands.  Toe  poorest  is  on  the  tops  of  ridges  and  on  the  south  and 
west  sides  of  bla£b.  It  is  often  noticed  tliat  the  north  side  of  a  blnff  will  have  con- 
siderable timber,  while  the  sonth  side  wiU  be  bare,  showing  that  natnre  has  had  the 
same  difiSonlty  with  hot  suns  and  winds  that  have  so  mnoh  disconn^ped  the  plantiuf^ 
of  orchards  and  groves.  This  place  is  abont  1,200  feet  above  tide ;  rains,  SO  to  30 
inches ;  winds  in  spring  and  antnmn  south  and  southwest,  with  a  tendency  to  shift 

'This  is  doubtless  a  great  mistake.  The  first  rows  should  be  much  nearer  together, 
care  being  taken  to  thin  out  from  time  to  time  as  they  become  larger,  so  as  to  admit^ 
more  air  and  light  to  the  trees  as  thev  become  larger.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  settler 
with  slender  means  cannot  afford  to  plant  his  ten  or  twenty  acres  with  so  many  trees, 
the  answer  is  ready,  that  by  planting  a  given  number  on  half  the  space  he  will  have* 
greater  final  profit  from  increased  growth  afforded  by  mutual  sheltw  in  the  earlier 
yeer^  and  a  straighter  and  taller  form. 
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BQdiletily  and  blow  fttrionsly  from  the  northweBt.  In  winter  the  winds  are  north  and 
northwest  The  plantinii;  is  generally  of  soft  maple,  sycamore,  black  walnnt,  and  cotton* 
woody  on  the  prairies,  with  some  sngar-maple  on  the  blufifo ;  honey-locnst  is  preferred 
by  many,  and -some  plant  mulberry  and  wild  cherry.  Of  trees  not  native,  the  ailanthns, 
Lombaray  and  silver  poplars,  Austrian,  Scotch,  and  white  pines  are  probably  the  only 
kinds  that  have  so  fax  shown  a  tendency  to  tiirive,  and  even  these,  except  the  ailan- 
thns, do  better  when  partially  protected  from  the  hot  snns  on  a  sonth  hill-side.  The 
osage  orange  may  prove  a  viunable  timber-tree.  The  chestnut  and  larch  have  been 
largely  planted,  but  have  generally  failed,  probably  from  the  dry  atmosphere. 

Small  forests  have  been  planted  in  this  vicinity,  and,  when  rightly  managed,  have 
been  successful.  The  largest  are  not  probably  over  SO  acres  in  a  place.  Cottonwood 
la  ffenerally  used,  with  some  walnuts,  locusts,  Sco. 

As  to  effect  of  forests  n^n  climate,  it  is  easily  shown  that  their  absence  accelerates 
evaporation.  The  breaking  of  the  wind-currents  also  has  an  effect  easily  observed 
but  difficult  to  describe,  ^e  snow  lies  on  the  ground  longer  in  the  woods  than  on  the 
prairies. 

The  black  locust  and  mountain-ash  are  much  troubled  with  borers,  especially  the 
former,  but  most  insect  damage  is  done  by  the  grasshoppers. 

Soft-maple  seeds  are  gatherod  in  May  and  planted  before  they  get  dry,  in  nursery 
rows.  They  may  grow  m>m  1  to  3  feet  the  first  season  and  may  be  easily  transplanted 
when  two  or  throe  yean  old.  Honey-locust  seed  should  be  scalded  and  planted  in  the 
spring,  and  this  tree  is  easily  transplanted.  Cottonwood  and  willows  grow  easily  from 
cuttings  made  in  tiie  spring.  A  ffood  way  is  to  take  stakes  or  cuttings  abont  4  feet 
long  and  drive  into  the  ^und  where  they  are  to  grow.  They  will  grow  as  well  as 
with  roots,  and  the  labor  is  less.  Black  walnuts  should  be  planted  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Their  growth  is  very  slow  for  a  few  years  at  first,  l^roves  and  forests  should 
always  be  planted  close,  the  trees,  not  m  ore  than  3  or  4  feet  apart  each  way.  They 
will  need  room  as  they  get  larger,  and  should  be  thinned  out  from  time  to  time.  Cot- 
tonwood, hickories,  elms,  sycamore,  and  walnut  generally  spring  up  where  an  old 
growth  has  been  out  off,  and  extend  into  prairie-land  where  the  fires  are  kept  out. 
--<^.  Snifder,  Atchison,  Kans.) 

Cloud  Ooxjntt: 

I  have  been  Tory  careful,  in  making  up  my  report  in  regard  to  artificial  forest-tree 
eulture  in  this  county,  to  get  as  near  the  correct  amount  set  out  as  possible,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  tiie  culture  of  forest-trees  is  most  encouraging.  From  careful  in- 
auiry  and  observation,  I  find  that  there  are  in  this  county  about  2,350  acres  of  artificial 
lorests.  The  last  two  years  (1875, 1876)  have  been  voir  enconragins  to  the  grower  of 
forest-trees,  as  thev  have  made  such  a  rapid  growth,  and  the  autumn  being  so  long  and 
favorable,  the  wood  matured.  There  have  bMU  a  number  of  claims  taken  in  this  county 
under  the  timber-culture  aot^  but  I  don't  believe  one  person  in  twentv  will  ever  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  In  facti,  the  law  as  it  now  stands  is  a  farce,  and 
the  dearest  way  a  man  can  get  land,  provided  he  does  fill  the  law ;  but  they  hardly  ever 
attempt  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  law.  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the 
law  could  be  changed  so  as  to  put  out  trees  for  timber-belts  for  the  protection  of  the 
whole  farm,  or  put  out  a  given  number  of  trees  on  a  quarter-section:  but  where  a  man 
attempts  to  put  out  forty  acres  of  timber  on  a  quarter-section,  and  cultivate  as  it  should 
be,  he  has  got  more  on  his  hands  than  he  can  do  successfully.— (C  jET.  Sheffi^d,  Glasco, 
Kans. ;  State  Hort.  Beport,  1876,  p.  127.) 

OoPFBY  County: 

Of  evergreens,  the  Austrian  pine,  and  red  cedar  suffered  the  least  injury  in  1874.  *  * 
*  The  flat-headed  borer  breeds  in  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  haw,  and  maple,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1875,  was  most  destructive  to  the  apple  and  maple  trees.  The  ronnd- 
headed  borer  has  not  yet  damaged  our  trees,  and  is  seldom- found.  I  have  never  found 
a  flat-headed  borer  in  trees  leaning  to  the  southwest,  nor  have  I  known  of  their  eggs 
batching  in  a  sound,  healthy  tree.  *  *  *  In  a  nursery  one  mile  west  of  me,  the  rowa 
mnning  north  and  south,  have  not  been  troubled  with  borers,  and  no  unusual  protec- 
tion has  been  used.  •  •  •  From  the  poles  used  for  supports  of  our  grape-vines, 
SQob  as  the  walnut,  mulberry,  red  bud,  and  oaks,  there  come  forth  several  kinds  of 
beetles,  but  none  of  them  were  of  the  species  attacking  firuit-trees.  *  *  •  There 
•annot  be  too  much  importance  attached  to  the  matter  of  protecting  trees  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  and  it  does  appear  thaX  leaning  the  bodies  to  the 
southwest  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  means.  JSoo^Iioe.— These  insects,  especially 
destructive  to  grape-vines,  threaten  to  be  annoying  in  this  county  unless  promptly 
ehecked.  I  have  round  them  on  the  roots  of  apple,  pear,  cherry,  grape,  and  ever- 
greens.—(  W.  W.  HpUm^  Burlington,  Kans. ;  State  Hort.  Keport,  1875,  p.  146.) 

Dickinson  County  : 

A  few  of  our  oitiiens  have  planted  wind-breaks  with  success.  The  first  settlers  in 
the  town  of  Cheever  organized  an  arboricultural  society  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and 
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the  magnificent  growth  of  timber  in  tfaia  town  bean  testimony  that  the  labors  of  tfaf  a 
society  have  not  been  in  vain.  The  question  as  to  whether  trees  will  grow  on  treeless 
plains  has  been  settled  beyond  dispnte.  Nearly  twenty-five  acres  have  been  planted, 
not  including  timber  claims,  in  this  town  alone.  The  following  list  of  trees  has  been 
fully  tested,  and  has  sueceeded  admirably  in  this  section,  viz :  white  ash,  white  elm, 
slippery  elm,  honey-locust,  yellow  and  black  locust,  box-elder,  white  maple,  balsam^ 
poplar,  Lombardy  poplar,  cottonwood,  and  black  walnut.  Of  evergreens,  the  rod 
ooaar,  Austrian,  Scotch,  and  mountain  pines. — (J,  W,  BobaQu,  Cheever,  Kans. :  State 
Hort  Report,  1876,  p.  129.) 

Douglas  County: 

The  most  snccessf  al,  and  therefore  most  satisfactory  deciduous  tree  for  ornamental 
planting,  is  the  white  elm.  The  silver  maple  has  been  denuded  twice  each  year  for 
the  past  three  years  by  what  is  termed  the  "  maple-wcrm,^  and  is  therefore  not  satis- 
factory. The  catalpa,  ailanthus.  cottonwood,  sycamore,  box-elder,  black  walnut,  gray 
ash,  and  mulberry  have  been  planted,  most  satisfactory  of  which  are  the  ash,  syca- 
more, and  mnlbeny,  all  of  which  bear  transplanting  well.  Scotch,  Austrian,  and 
white  pine,  balsam-fir,  Norway  and  white  spruce,  American  and  Siberian  arbor  rittt, 
Irish  Junipers,  red  cedar,  and  European  silver  fir  have  been  planted  at  all  ages  up  to 
twelve  years  old,  or  even  older.  The  red  cedar  is  the  hardiest,  and  is  grasshopper  proo£ 
The  Scotch  and  Austrian  pines  are  the  next  hardiest,  but  do  not  stand  the  hoppers. 
The  fir  and  spruce  family  we  take  under  advisement  for  fhture  and  further  trial.  Not 
a  great  amount  of  timber-planting  in  this  county,  and  that  mostly  silver  maple  and 
cottonwood.  The  above  is  for  that  part  of  Douglas  County  east  and  south  of  Law- 
rence.—(O.  F.  Johnson:  State  Hort.  Report,  1874,  p.  307.) 

The  American  and  European  ash,  Ailanthu$  glandutotOj  and  catalpa  were  planted 
as  early  as  1858,  age  varying  from  two  to  four  years  at  time  of  planting.  Have  been 
cultivated  with  spade  and  hoe,  and  are  in  thrifty  condition  at  this  date.  The  European 
larch  were  planted  in  1861 ;  do  not  know  their  age,  but  were  2  or  3  feet  high ;  obtained 
ftom  Indiana ;  reached  a  height  of  10  to  15  feet  in  1873,  when  the  hot  spell  m  August 
killed  them.  Evergreens  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1861.  The  height  of  Norway 
spruce,  American  and  Siberian  arbor  vitie,  Scotch  pine,  Austrian  and  white  pine  was 
3  feet ;  reached  the  height  of  10  to  15  feet  in  1874,  and  were  killed  by  the  drought  and 
grasshoppers.    A  heavy  mulch  kept  constantly  around  them  was  ail  the  attention 

Siven.  They  made  a  very  heavy,  strong;  nowth.  The  red  cedar,  planted  at  the  sama 
ate,  and  of  the  same  size,  made  a  satismctory  growth,  and  at  tb.is  date  seems  unim- 
paired by  drought  or  hoppers.  It  proves  worthy  of  the  name  *'  iron-clod."  The  cost  of 
these  trees  at  the  time  m  planting  averaged  thirty  cents  each.  Timber  and  forest  trees. — 
Black-locust  seeds  were  sowed  in  the  spring  of  1858,  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  8  or  3  inches 
apart  in  the  row ;  were  cultivated  with  the  hoe  the  first  year,  and  the  plow  for  four  years, 
when  cultivation  ceased.  They  have  been  ruined  by  borers.  Cost  of  seed  80  cents  a 
pound.  The  black  walnut  was  sown  upon  upland  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  in  rows  6 
feet  apart,  and  1  foot  in  the  rows ;  cultivated  with  hoe  and  plow  three  years,  and 
made  a  fsir  growth;  after  caltivation  ceased  gradually  failed,  and  are  now  worthless. 
Silver-leaf  maples  were  bought  at  Hermann,  Mo.,  in  the  spring  of  1861.  one  year  old, 
at  a  cost  of  one  cent  each,  cultivated  in  nursery  rows  for  uiree  years,  tnen  planted  in 
groves  and  wind-breaks,  and  cultivated  with  plow ;  have  done  welL  In  groves  on  some 
Soils  they  have  suffered  from  borers,  but  generally  are  very  healthy,  and  making  a  good 
.  growth.  Cotton  woods  were  planted  as  early  as  1856  and  1857.  Young  seedlings  wore 
taken  from  the  river  forest,  3  or  4  feet  high  ;  have  out|px>wn  all  other  varieties ;  many 
are  over  1  foot  in  diameier^some  will  measure  18  inches ;  are  healthy,  hardy,  and 
free  from  disease  and  insects.  White  willow,  that  once-famous  fence  and  timber  tree, 
which  was  **  for  the  mi  llion,''  was  bought  in  Illinois,  in  cuttings,  at  |3  per  thousand,  ana 
planted,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  in  fence-rows,  belts,  and  groves;  grew  well  in  some  lo- 
calities as  belts  and  groves,  but  did  not  prove  very  admirably  adapted  to  making  fence- 
rows.  Most  of  the  plantings  have  failed,  but  very  few  ever  giving,  if  they  did  at  all, 
satisfaction.  Since  the  first  attempts  as  above  stated,  there  has  been  scarcely  any  va- 
riety used  in  Douglas  County  but  elms  and  silver-leaf  maples,  and  these  have  been  dug 
in  the  forests  or  grown  from  seed  obtained  from  trees  along  our  streams.  The  cotton- 
wood has  been  objected  to  on  account  of  the  innumerable  amount  of  seed  it  scattera; 
the  elms  on  account  of  slow  growth,  and  the  maple  for  its  disposition  to  fork  and  then 
split ;  but  what  tree  has  not  some  faults  f  There  has  been  no  planting  in  this  county 
exclusively  for  fnel  or  timber  purposes ;  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  had  such  a  planting 
been  made  at  an  early  day  profitable  results  would  have  crowned  the  enterprise.— 
(6^.  C  Brackett,  Lawrence,  Kans. ;  State  Hort.  Beport,  1874,  p.  211.^ 

Mi\|.  W.  C.  Ransom,  of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  in  a  report  of  his  expenence  on  ornamental 
trees,  states  that  he,  some  years  aso,  imported  fine  specimens  of  the  Japan  cedar.  Mount 
Atlas  cedar,  cedar  of  Lebanon,  Deodor,  Nootka  Sound  cypress,  and  quite  a  number 
of  the  finer  varieties  of  BeHnospera  (Japan  cypress),  and  Chinese  and  other  Ajdatio 
varieties  of  the  Juniper.    They  were  received  in  fine  condition,  and  well  cored  for,  but 
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all  died.  Some  were  again  tried,  two  or  three  years  after,  bat  with  no  better  socceas, 
and  the  same  fate  occurred  with  firs  from  the  Rocky  Moan  tains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Lanton's  cypress,  and  Sequioa  glgantea  grew,  bat  did  not  ripen  their  wood.  In  fact, 
his  list  of  evergreens  on  which  expectation  oonld  be  fonndea  was  redaced  to  three: 
the  Austrian  or  black  pine,  Scotch  pine,  and  red  cedar,  the  latter  being  native,  hardy, 
and  reliable.  Of  decidaous  trees  he  placed  first  the  elm.  If  soft  maples  were  planted, 
thev  should  be  headed  back.  The  ash  did  not  appear  to  thrive.  The  larch  conld  not 
maintain  its  erect  habit  against  the  winds,  unless  planted  in  low  {;roands  and  with 
other  trees.  The  deciduous  cypress  and  the  gtngko  had  done  well  m  the  vicissitudes 
of  Kansas  climate  and  defoliation  by  grasshoppers. — {Dransaotians  of  Kansas  State  HorL 
Soo.,  1875,  p.  222.) 

Franklin  County  : 

The  trees  usually  planted  are  the  elm,  sycamore,  soft  maple,  ash,  black  walnut,  &o., 
that  are  native,  and  the  red  cedar,  Norway  spruce,  white,  Austrian,  and  Scotch  pines, 
which  are  introduced,  and  are  found  to  thrive.  The  arbor  vitae,  hemlock,  and  larca 
have  not  generally  been  found  successful.  The  soft  maple  has  been  extensively  planted, 
but  for  the  last  few  years  they  have  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer  been  in* 
fested  with  a  worm  that  has  caused  great  damage,  ana  has  discouraged  further  at- 
tempts at  planting.  The  elm  is  in  a  few  cases  infested  with  the  oyster-shell  bark-lonse. 
Perhaps  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  timber- trees  have  been  planted  on  the  farm  of  the 
Ottawa  University,  consisting  of  soft  maple,  black  walnut,  catalpa,  ailanthus,  Cot- 
tonwood, and  in  less  quantities,  red  cedar,  white  pine,  Lombardy  poplar,  &c.  The 
amount  of  timber  in  this  section  appears  to  be  increasing. — {A,  WuUs,  Ottawa,  Kans.) 

.  Lyon  County: 

p.  G.  Hallberg  has  evergreens  growing  on  his  grounds  a^joininf;  Emporia  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  and  ages,  whicn  he  values  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named : 
Austrian  pine,  16  years;  Scotch  pine,  16;  red  and  white  cedar,  16;  Juniper,  16;  bal- 
sam-fir, 16  ;  white  pine,  10;  Norway  spruce,  10 ;  arbor  vitie,  10 ;  nemlock,  4.  All  these 
varieties  stood  the  drought  of  last  summer,  and  came  out  all  right.— (t/.  M.  Miller^ 
Emporia,  Kans ;  State  Hort.  Report,  1874,  p.  218.) 

Mr.  Miller,  in  reply  to  circular  of  the  department,  gives  the  following 
additional  information : 

Our  timbers,  mentioned  in  the  order  of  Talne,  are  black  walnut,  burr  oak,  hickory, 
hackberry,  white  ash,  oottonwood,  white  and  red  elm.  The  first  is  at  present,  and  pros- 
pectively, altogether  the  most  valuable.  Where  old  forests  are  cleared  off  and  the  land 
lefs,  there  soon  springs  up  a  dense  undergrowth  of  these  various  kinds  of  timber,  and 
with  such  a  supply  to  begin  with,  we  would  soon  have  enough,  if  fires  are  kept  out* 
The  osage  orange  and  honey-locuats  ore  valuable. 

Miami  County: 

Cedar  trees  were  set  out  at  a  very  early  date,  and  seemed  to  do  well  in  almost  all 
locations.  In  the  spring  of  1661,  white  Austrian,  Norway,  and  Scotch  pines  were  set 
out,  also  balsam  ana  arbor  vit».  All  have  done  well  until  the  present  season,  when 
the  drought  destroyed  the  balsams  and  arbor  vitas.  The  pines  are  all  alive,  are  from 
15  to  22  feet  high,  and  cone-shaped  from  the  ground.  The  grasshoppers  stripped  the 
Scotch  and  Austnan  pines  of  nearly  all  their  ioliage,  while  the  white  and  Norway  were 
not  injured.  This  county  being  one  of  the  best-timbered  in  the  State,  forest-culture 
has  received  but  little  attention.  Native  forest-trees  have  all  done  well,  I  believe,  ex- 
cept soft  maples,  and  they  are  being  dug  up  where  planted,  on  acconnt  of  a  worm  which 
has  stripped  the  tree  of  its  foliage  for  four  years  past. — (O.  S.  Adair,  Ossawatomie, 
Kans. ;  State  Hort.  Report,  1874,  p.  220.) 

Mitchell  Countt. — ^Three-fourths  of  the  fruit  trees  of  the  county  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  borers,  rabbits,  or  sun-scald.  Soft  and  silver-leaf  maples,  aliantus,  and 
catalpas  have  been  successfully  grown  as  ornamental  trees.  We  nave  poor  success 
with  all  evergreens.  Box-elder,  red  and  white  elm,  white  ash,  coffee-bean,  cotton  wood, 
soft  maple,  and  black  walnut  have  been  planted  with  good  snccess  when  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly  plowed  before  planting  and  when  there  has  been  reasonable  after- 
culture. The  above  varieties  of  trees  are  offered  for  sale  in  this  locality  at  from  $5  to 
|7  per  1,000,  one  year  old.  Box-elder,  ash,  and  soft-maple  seed  can  be  bought  for  $2  a 
bushel.  The  elm,  cottonwood,  and  coffee-bean  would  cost  (6  to  f8  per  bushel.  No 
damage  has  been  done  the  box«elder,  ash,  coffee-bean,  or  black  walnut,  by  rabbits, 
grasshoppers,  or  insects.  The  elm,  cottonwood,  and  maples  are  browsed  by  grasshop- 
pers and  rabbits,  but  not  seriously  injured.  Box-elder,  ash,  and  coffee-bean,  are  con- 
sidered the  best  for  extensive  plannng.— (J?.  A.  Taylor ,  Beloit,  Kans;  State  Hort 
Beport,  1875,  p.  162.) 
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Morris  Coumtt. — Ornamental  trees  and  shrabs  also  fallod  (1874),  or  at  least  were 
killed  to  the  ground.  The  bnds  showed  weakness  in  their  development  and  the  wood 
growth  was  small  during  the  season  as  compared  with  other  years.  This  weakness 
was  only  among  plants  and  trees  which  were  defoliated  the  previons  autumn  by  the 
locusts.  Such  trees  as  escaped  their  attacks  developed  their  buds,  and  the  growth  of 
the  season  was  equally  strong  and  healthy  as  in  other  years.  GeneraUy  the  fiuit  trees 
didnot  bloom,  the  buds  being  destroyed  by  the '' hoppers  "  in  previous  falL  •  •  « 
The  red  cedar  passed  safely  through  the  test  of  the  past  year,  and  is  deserving  of  a 
general  recommend.  It  bears  any  amount  of  trimming,  and  can  be  made  very  orna- 
mental for  hedges,  belts,  groups,  or  singly.  Balsam-fir  is  quite  hardy  and  a  fine  grower. 
The  spruces,  arbor  vitee,  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  pines  must  be  protoctM  from 
the  locusts,  or  they  will  be  destroyed.— (£.  if.  HUlf  Hill  Springs,  Kans ;  State  Hort. 
Beport,  1875,  p.  163.) 

Neosho  County. — Of  evergreens  I  have  350,  viz,  Austrian,  Scotch  and  white  pines, 
red  cedar,  Norway  spruce,  Irish  Juniper,  balsam-fir,  and  American  arbor  vitse,  ranging 
in  size  from  4  to  7  leet.  In  the  growing  of  evergreens  I  have  been  very  snccessful, 
until  the  last^ravages  of  the  grasshoppers.  They  can  be  grown  with  sufficient  care  in 
handling.  Out  of  168  set  in  lb75  but  four  died.  The  moment  the  little  fibers  become 
dry,  that  moment  the  evergreen  is  dead  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  same  is  true 
whenever  an  evergreen,  after  being  transplanted,  is  blown  about  by  these  Kansas 
winds  until  the  dirt  is  pressed  away  from  around  the  body,  allowing  the  air  to  get  in 
between  the  roots  of  the  tree  and  the  dirt.  I  believe  as  many  trees  are  killed  in  this 
way  as  any  other.  I  have  plenty  of  sawdust  around  each  tree,  so  that  in  case  the  tree 
should  move  about,  the  sawdust  will  work  into  any  crevice  that  may  be  made.  •  •  • 
The  American  arbor  vitae  I  have  failed  to  keep  auve  longer  than  three  years  from  the 
time  of  setting  out.  The  Irish  juniper  does  not  live  any  longer.  The  Norway  spruce 
does  well  if  it  it  was  not  for  the  grasshoppers ;  they  seem  to  prefer  this  to  all  other 
kinds^  having  killed  quite  a  number  for  me.  The  balsam-fir  does  well,  but  it  is  a  great 
favorite  with  the  grasshoppers.  My  white  pines  are  looking  splendidly,  as  also  my  red 
cedars.  Many  of  the  white  pines  about  me  have  been  badly  injured  by  grasshoppers. 
The  savin  flourishes  finely,  but  the  evergreen  that  does  best  with  me^  and,  I  may  add, 
tlie  only  one  that  grasshoppers  never  molest,  is  Uie  Austrian  pine.  It  is  usually  con- 
sidered one  of  the  hardest  varieties  to  make  grow,  yet  I  have  never  lost  one,  so  that  I 
have  about  concluded  that  had  I  an  order  to  maKe  for  100  evergreens,  I  should  write 
thus:  *' Seventy-five  Austrian  pine,  and  the  remaining  twenty-five  Austrian  pine 
also."— (H.  JJ.  Jaokaon,  New  Chicago,  Neosho  County,  Kansas:  State  Hort  Report, 
1875,  p.  51.) 

Sbdgwick  County. — ^Protections  are  very  important  to  the  horticulturist.  Rapid- 
growing  forest  trees  around  the  farm,  the  orchard,  stock-yards,  and  buildings,  not  only 
afford  protection  and  shade,  but  are  also  ornamental  and  attractive.  Cottonwoods 
prove  the  most  successful  of  any  I  have  tried  for  such  purposes.  They  grow  rapid  and 
stocky,  and  resist  the  force  of  wind  eqnid  to  the  sturdy  old  oak.  The  peach  is  one  of 
the  best  trees  for  wind-breaks  and  fuel.  They  are  rapid  growers,  and,  after  three 
years  old,  may  be  thinned  out  from  year  to  year,  thus  furnishing  fuel  of  the  best 

2uality.  It  will  also  give  yearly  crops  of  fruit,  not  uncommonly  of  good  character. 
.  good  way  to  plant  is  to  prepare  the  ground  in  the  fall,  as  for  com,  open  furrows,  10 
feet  apart,  and  drop  the  seed  three  or  tour  inches  apart  in  them,  and  cover  them  with 
a  furrow  turned  on  them  from  each  side.  In  the  sprins,  pass  the  harrow  over  the  rows. 
This  will  kill  all  weeds  starting  and  give  the  young  plants  a  good  opportunity  to  get 
a  start.— (^.  J,  Cook,  Wichita,  Kans. ;  State  Hort.  Report.  1874,  p.  230.) 

Shawnbb  Com^TY.— For  deciduous  ornamental  trees,  the  catalpa  and  ailantus  per- 
haps are  most  desirable.  But  when  the  elms,  box-elders,  white  ash,  soft  and  sugar 
maples  have  been  planted  for  eight  or  ten  years  they  have  proven  a  success  and 
given  SQ,ti8faction.  Some,  however,  object  to  the  soft  maple  on  account  of  liability  to 
defoliation  by  the  maple-worm.  I  measured  the  following-named  varieties,  planted 
when  two  years  old  and  are  now  eight  years  old  from  planting,  and  found,  at  the  collar, 
soft  maple,  15  inches  in  diameter;  sngar-niaplo,  6  inches;  white  ash,  9  inches;  wild 
cherry,  11  inches;  box-elder,  8  inches;  catalpa,  7  inches,  and  ailantus,  9  inches. 
Evergreens,--!  find  nothing  very  flattering  in  any  of  them.  Most  of  the  largest  ones 
were  ruined  by  the  grasshoppers  the  past  summer.  A  few  Austrian  pines,  red  cedars, 
and  Irish  junipers  escaped.  These  make  a  very  moderate  growth.  All  the  rest  have 
proved  poor  cumberers  of  the  ground.  Forest  irees^ — I  find  some  cottonwood  trees 
making  15  inches  diameter  in  eight  years.  I  believe,  for  most  forest  culture,  that  the 
cottonwood,  walnut,  white  and  red  elm,  soft  and  sugar  maples,  locust,  Osa^e  orange, 
hackberry,  coffee-bean,  wild  cherrv,  and  box-elder  are  well  adapted  to  this  climate. 
Some  of  them  will  not  bear  transplanting.  The  seeds  must  be  planted  where  they  are 
to  stand. — iA.  A,  Bipl^,  Topeka,  Kans. ;  State  Horticultural  Report,  1874,  p.  230.) 
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NEBBASKA. 

A  general  outline  of  the  native  timber  resources  of  the  region  now 
included  in  this  State^  is  given  by  Mr.  James  T.  Allan,  in  a  letter  printed 
Id  the  American  Journal  of  Science  in  1861.^  It  is  applicable  to  the 
region  west  of  the  Missouri,  between  the  parallels  of  40<^  and  43^  of 
latitude. 

One  remark  will  apply  to  aU  this  oonntry^  that  timber  is  found  only  upon  streams  or 
in  smaU  ffroyes  abont  some  spring  on  the  wide  prairie. 

The  vuley  of  the  Missouri  is  from  3  to  6  miles  wide,  and  sometimes  the  stream  winds 
down  the  center  with  both  sides  fringed  with  wiUows,  behind  which  is  a  belt  of  cotton- 
wood  (PopaZtw  moniHfera)'f  these  trees  often  80  to  100  feet  high.  Upon  the  blafb 
which  wall  each  side  of  this  valley  we  find  the  different  yarieties  of  hard  wood ;  also 
npon  the  hills  and  ravines  opening  toward  the  river.  On  the  tops  of  these  hills  we  find 
Quercu8  alba  and  rubra,  with  occasional  trees  of  Q,  ooodnea;  half  way  down  the  steep 
sides  of  these  ravines  we  find  TUia  Americana  and  VTmu$  fulva  in  aboat  equal  quanti- 
ties, with  clumps  of  Carpinus  Americana,  Still  lower  down,  and  in  the  ricn  soil  at  the 
bottom,  are  Gymnocladus  Canadensis f  Celtis  ocddenialis,  and  Fraxinus  Americana  ;  while 
on  the  cool  northern  slope,  half  hauffing  down  the  hill,  are  plenty  of  Staphylea  trifolia 
and  Bubus  ocddentalia.  As  we  recede  from  the  river  toward  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
we  find  scattering  trees  of  the  Carya  alba  among  the  oaks  before  mentioned,  till  we 
come  to  the  prairie,  where  the  trees  terminate  with  a  few  *<  scrub  oaks,**  12  to  20  feet 
high,  standing  beyond  the  fringe  of  Corylus  Americana.  Among  the  latter,  in  the 
spring,  we  discover  the  bright  blossoms  of  the  red-bud  (Cerda  Canadensis),  and  in  the 
autumn  the  bright  seed-pocuB  of  the  Ewmymns. 

Going  west  from  the  Missouri  we  find  no  trees  except  on  the  small  streams,  on  which, 
at  intervals  of  ten  miles  or  more,  are  groves  of  white  oak,  burr-oak  {Carya  glabra),  and 
sometimes  white  elm.  These  groves  will  average  in  extent  from  100  to  500  acres,  and 
the  above  mentioned,  with  Juglans  nigra,  make  up  their  prominent  trees. 

The  vaUey  of  the  Platte,  to  which  so  much  attention  is  now  directed  as  the  great 
central  route,  demands  a  notice.  At  the  mouth  we  find  a  heavy  body  of  timber,  chiefly 
Cottonwood,  with  a  small  proportion  of  Acer  rubrum  and  Morus  rubra.  As  we  proceed 
up  twenty  miles  the  dull  green  of  the  Juniperus  Virginiana  begins  to  be  seen,  which, 
farther  up,  we  see  covering  some  of  the  smsul  islands  with  trees  often  18  inches  or  more 
in  diameter.  This  has  furnished,  for  a  hundred  mUes  or  more,  telegraphic  poles  of  a 
superior  quality. 

iJpon  the  tributaries  of  the  Platte,  particularly  on  the  north  side,  Quercus  maerocarpa 
is  the  most  abundant  of  large  trees.  After  leaving  Fort  Kearney,  the  inunigrant  finds 
but  a  fringe  of  cotton  woods  skirting  the  stream,  and  on  the  road  to  the  new  gold  mines, 
for  200  mOes,  not  a  tree  for  shade  or  wood ;  the  well-known  "  buffalo-chips"  must  sui>- 
ply  the  latter.  Upon  the  North  Platte,  the  emigrant  to  California,  or  to  the  Mormon 
"  zion,''  is  always  in  sight  of  trees  bordering  on  the  stream,  though  found  in  several 
places  large  groves  of  Negundo  aoerddes  on  the  banks  of  the  creeks. 

After  passing  Fort  Laramie  the  pleasant  sight  of  green  pines,  thoneh  at  a  distance, 
relieves  the  eye  and  tells  of  the  cool  waters  in  the  South  Pass,  so  refreshing  in  the  heat 
of  summer. 

The  very  rapid  growth  of  trees  in  this  rich  soil  is  a  noticeable  feature.  The  hazel, 
which  fringes  the  timber  on  the  prairie  side,  is  interspersed  with  abundance  of  saplings 
of  Carya  diba  and  glabra  and  Alnus  fulva,  which  shoot  up  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
while  upon  the  sand-bars  of  the  river,  as  soon  as  the  waters  subside  in  July,  there 
springs  myriads  of  young  cottonwoods  and  willows.  Of  the  latter  I  have  neglected  to 
speak,  though  they  cover  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and 
Platte,  everywhere  fringing  the  streams,  and  where  there  is  a  tract  annually  overflowed 
by  the  spring  rise  there  we  find  a  dense  growth,  often  20  to  30  feet  high  and  from  I  to 
3  inches  in  diameter,  growing  so  thickly  that  it  is  impossible,  without  great  difficulty, 
to  force  a  passage  through  them. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  several  species  may,  perhaps,  be  set  down  as  follows : 

1.  Populus  mSnXUfera. 

2.  QuereuB  maarocarpa, 

3.  fyfercus  aXba  and  Q,  rubra, 

4.  TiUa  Americana,  Ulmus  fulta,  and  Quercus  discolor, 

5.  Juglams  nigra,  Ulmus  Americana, 

6.  Carya  alba.  C,  glabra. 

7.  Fraiinus  Americana.  CelHs  oeddenlaHis. 

8.  Juniperus  Virginiana,  Plaianus  ocddentaUs, 

9.  Acer  rubrum,  Oymnodadus  Canadensis, 

1  Letter  to  Professor  Gray,  dated  Omaha,  April  2,  1861,  Am,  Jour,  £fci,  and  Arts,  2d 
ser.,  xxxii,  p.  166. 
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Besides  the  above  mentioned,  of  the  smaller  varieties  there  are  Prunui  Americana, 
Zanihcxylum  Americantimf  Staphylea  trifoliOf  Negundo  aocroides,  Corylus  Americana,  Car- 
jy<fitM  AmtrioasMi,  MiMuincoma,  Muanymua  Aw^ericana,  CerdB  Canademia,  CcmuB  aerioea(f). 

In  the  Omaha  land  district,  which  contains  something  like  4,000  square  miles  of  land, 
there  appears  from  the  plats  in  the  office  to  be  abont  75,000  acres  of  timber.  A  tract 
of  country  of  equal  size  lying  west  of  it  would  contain  much  less. 

It  appears  evident  that  within  a  geological  period  comparative! j  re- 
cent^ timber  grew  in  portions,  of  Nebraska  now  entirely  destitate  of  na- 
tive forests.  Professor  Anghey  found,  in  1868,  in  a  peat-bog  in  Cedar 
Oonnty,  a  log,  buried  in  the  bog,  at  least  60  feet  in  length,  and  many 
more  of  varioas  sizes.  The  roots  of  pine  trees  are  often  found  sticking 
from  the  ground  along  the  Niobrara  Biver,  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
State,  more  than  50  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  present  forests.  The 
cause  of  disappearances  affords  a  theme  of  conjecture,  but  it  may  fairly 
be  ascribed  to  destructive  summer  fires  in  exceptionally  dry  seasons,  and 
the  charred  appearance  of  the  roots  appears  to  confirm  this  theory, 
which  is  further  supported  by  obscure  Indian  traditions.  There  are  also 
indications  of  a  greater  amount  of  rain-fall  at  a  former  period,  and  the 
dryness  of  modern  years  may  have  had  some  connection  with  this  sweep- 
ing away  of  great  forest  areas. 

In  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  re-establishing  a  forest  growth  in 
this  region,  Professor  Aughey  remarks : 

It  is  wonderful  how  nature  here  responds  to  the  eiforts  of  man  for  reclothing  this 
territory  wiHi  timber.  Man  thus  becomes  an  efficient  agent  for  the  production  of 
^eoloffical  changes.  As  prairie  fires  are  repressed  and  trees  are  replanted  by  the  mill- 
ion,  the  climate  must  be  stiU  fhrther  ameliorated.  When  once  there  are  groves  of 
timber  on  every  section  or  quarter-section  of  land  in  the  State,  an  approach  will  be 
made  to  some  of  the  best  physical  conditions  of  Tertiary  times.^ 

Oomfarison  of  the.  floras  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa  so  fas  as  they  relate  to  wood^ 

hearing  species^ 

A  catalogue  of  the  flora  of  Nebraska  by  Professor  Aughey,'  and  one  of 
Iowa  by  J.  C.  Arthur,^  show  the  following  points  of  resemblance  and 
diflerence.  For  convenience  of  reference,  the  lists  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically. 

I.— FOUND  m  BOTH  STATES. 


Acer  rubrum  (rad,  or  Bcfl  maple). 
saccharinum  {sugar  maple), 
.£6cnluB  flava  (sweet  budceye). 

glabra  {Ohio  buckeye), 
Alnus  incana  {speckled  alder), 
Amelanchier  Canadensis  {$had  bush), 
Amorpha  frnticosa  {false  indigo). 
Ampelopsis  quinquefolia  (Ftr^nia  creq^), 
Asimina  triloba  {pawpaw). 
Betula  papyracea  {canoe  birch), 
Oarpinns  Americana  (blue  beech). 
Carya  alba  (sheUbark  hickory). 

amara  (bitter  nut). 

tomeutosa  (modhBr  nut), 
Celastrus  scandens  (bitier  sweet). 
Celtis  occidentalis  (hadi^erry). 
Cephaianthus  occidentalis  (button  bush). 


Circis  Canadensis  (red  bud). 
Comus  altemifolia  (dltemate-leaiced  dog- 
wood). 
aspemoliA{rougk-leaved  dogwood). 
paniculata  (white-fruited  dogwood). 
sericea    (KinnUdnnik:   silky   dog- 
wood). 
Coryllus  Americana  (wild  hagel  nut). 
Cratffigus  coccinea  (soarlet  thorn), 

tomentosa  (black  thorn), 
Diervilla  trifida  (bush  honeysuckle). 
Euonymus  atroj^nipureus  (burning  busk). 
Fraximus  Americana  (white  ash). 
quadrangulata  (blue  ash), 
yiridis  (green  <uh), 
Glediscchia  triacanthos  (honey  locust), 
Gymnocladus  Canadensis  (coffee  tree). 


^  The  Superficial  Deposits  of  Nebraska,  2d  edition,  p.  28.  From  Hay  den's  Geological 
Beport  for  1874. 

^Catalogue  of  the  Flora  of  Nebraska,  published  by  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
adapted  for  marking  desiderata  in  exchange  of  specimens.  Prepared  by  FroC  Samuel 
Aughey,  Ph.  D.   Lincoln,  1875,  Svo.,  pp.  37. 

^Contributions  to  the  Flora  of  lowo.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Ph»nogamous  Plants 
Prepared  by  J.  C.  Arthur.    Charles  City,  1876,  8to.,  pp.  43. 
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Jaglans  nigra  (black  vHUntU), 
Junipenis  commnniB  (Juniper). 

Yirginiana  (red  cedar), 
Lonicera  flava  (yellcw  haneyeuckle). 
Moms  rabra  (red  mulberry). 
Negnndo  aceroides  (b<K>elder). 
Platanns  occidentalis  (eyoa/mcre). 
PopuluB  monilifera  (cottanwood), 
Proniis  Americana  (ipttdplum). 

Pennsylvanica  (wild  red  dierry). 
Pmnns  serotina  (black  cherry), 

VirgiDiana  (choke  cherry), 
Qnercos  alba  (white  wA), 

bioolor  (ewamp  white  oak), 

ooccinea  (eoarlet  oak\ 

maorocarpa  (^burr  oak). 

nigra  (blackjack), 

obtaBlloba  (poet  oak), 

palastris  (pin  oak), 

prinos  (var.  acnminata)  (yellow 

cheetttut  oak), 
mbra  (red  oak). 
RhxiB  aromatica  (fragrant  eumac), 
glabra  (smooth  eumac), 
toxicodendron  (poison  ivy), 
typhina  (staghorn  sumac). 


Bibes  oynosbati  (prickly  gooseberry), 

norida  (wild  black  currant), 

rotnndiiolia  (smooth  gooseberry), 
Robinia  psendacacia  (black  locust). 
Bosa  blanda  (early  wild  rose), 
Bnbon  occidentalis  (blade  raspberry). 

strigoea  (red  ra^berry). 
YillosnB  (blackberry). 
Salix  eordAtSk  (heart-leaved  willow). 

dificolora  (glaucous  willow). 

hnmilie  (prairie  willow). 

longifolia  (long-leaved  will&w). 

ni^a  (blade  willow). 

triBtis  (dwarf grey  willow), 
Sambnons  Canadensis  (common  eider). 

pnbenH  (red-berried  elder), 
Smilax  hispiola  (greenbrier). 
Spiraea  opalifolia  (nine  bark), 

salicifolia  (meadow  sweet), 
Stapbylea  trifolia  (bladder  nut), 
Sympnorocarpos  occidentalis  (wolfberry). 
Tilia  Americana  (bass%oood). 
Ulmns  Americana  (white  elm). 

f nlva  (red^  or  slippery  eHm). 
Yibnmnm  lentago  (sheep-b^rry). 

pnbeeoens  (downy  arrowwood). 
Yitis  cordifolia  (winter  grape). 


II.— FOUND  m  IOWA  AMD  NOT  IN  NBBRA8KA. 


Acer  dasycarpnm  (ffiZver  Uitfmt^le), 
Betnla  nigra  (red  birch), 
Gary  a  olsviformis  (pecan), 
.Dioepyros  Yirginiana  (persimmon). 
Dirca  palnstris  (leather  wood). 
FraxinuB  sambacifolia  (black  ash). 
Jnglans  cinerea(&ttit«rtitcl). 
Ostrya  Yirginica  (iron-wood). 
Pinns  Btrobn8(tr/^ttojniie). 
PopnluB  grandidentata  (large-toothed  asp- 
en). 
tremnoides  (American  aspen). 


Pyms  coronaria  (crab  apple). 
Qnercns  imbrioana  (laurel  oak), 
Bhamnns  lanceolatns  (narrow-leaf   buck- 

thorn), 
Salix  petiolariB  (petioled  willow), 

livida  (Uvid  willow). 
SasafraB  officinale  (sassafras), 
Taxns  baccata  (var.  CanadeoBis)  (yew), 
Yaccinnm  vaccillons  (Low  blueberry), 
Yibnmnm     pabescens     (Downy     arrouh 

wood). 
Yitis  riparia  (frost  grape). 


ni.— FOUND  IN  NEBRASKA  AND  NOT  IN  IOWA. 


Abies  Engelmannii  (Engelmann  spruce), 

Donglasii  (Douglas  spruce), 
AlnuB  Berrnlata  (smooth  alder), 

viridis  (green  alder). 
Betnla  pnmila  (dwarf  birdi,). 

occidentalis  (western  birch), 
Carya  porcina  (]^  nut). 
Cercocarpns  parvifolins  (mountain  mahog* 

any). 
Comusciroinata  (round-leaved  dogwood), 
pnbescens  (downy  dogwood), 
stolonifera  (wild  red  osier), 
Cory  Una  roBtrata  (beaked  hazel-nut), 
CnpreBsns  thyoides  (white  cedar). 
Enonymns  Americanns  (burning  bush), 
Fraxinos  pabescens  (red  ash), 
Glediteohia  monoeperma  (one-seedad  honeiy 

locust). 
Lonicera  grata  (sweet  honeysuckle). 
nirsnta  (hairy  honeysuckle), 
involncrata. 
Homs  alba  (white  mulberry). 
Pinns  ponderosa  (heavy  yellow  pine). 
Popnlns  angnlata  (angular  itoig  poplar), 
balsamifera  (Balm  of  OUead), 
PnmoB  CMoasa  (Chick€uaw  plum), 
pnmila  (dwarf  cherry). 


Qaerons  castanea  (chestnut  oak), 

prinoides  (cJiinquapin  oak). 
Bhamnns    olnifolins,  (alder'leaved    buck' 

thorn). 
Bhns  copallina  (dwarf  sumac), 
Bibes  hirtellnm. 
lacnstre. 

anrenm  (Missouri  currant), 
Bosa  Carolina  (swamp  rose). 
Incida  (dwarf  uHd  rose). 
setigera  (climbing  wild  rose). 
Bnbns  trinoniB  (dwarf  raspberry). 
Salix  angastata. 
Candida, 
pedicellaris. 
rostrata. 
Shepandia  argente  {buffalo  berry). 

canadensis. 
Smilax  glaaca. 

rotnndifblia. 
Ulmns  alata  (whahoo), 

racemosa  (corky  white  elm), 
Yaccinnm  cffispitosnm. 

oxycoccoB  (small  cranberry), 
Yitis  aestivalis  (summer  grape). 
Wistaria  frntescens  (American  wistaria). 
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By  a  resolatioD  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricaltnre,  adopted  Jannaiy  8, 
1874,  the  second  Wednesday  of  April  of  each  year,  was  dedicated  and 
set  apart  as  Arbor  Day  for  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  a  petition  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  legislature  asking  that  it  be  made  a  legal  holiday.  Al- 
thongfa  this  legal  sanction  has  not  been  given,  the  i>eople  of  the  State 
have  very  generally  accepted  the  appointment,  to  be  observed  by  plant- 
ing forest,  fruit,  and  ornamental  trees.  It  is  claimed  that  over  twelve 
millions  were  planted  in  1874.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  assessors 
of  that  year,  there  had  been  planted  prior  to  that  date  2,017,537  forest 
and  52,193  froit  trees;  and  56,856  rods  of  hedge.  As  there  was  no  law 
requiring  these  returns  to  be  made,  and  as  no  blanks  were  furnished, 
these  statistics  have  not  since  been  generally  reported,  although  state- 
ments made  from  certain  counties  aftbrd  some  basis  of  estimates. 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  State,  throngh  associated  effort,  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  as  the 
frequent  citations  in  the  following  pages  will  show  : 

Premiums  have  been  offered  by  various  societies  and  by  individuals 
for  the  planting  of  hedges,  fruit  trees,  and  groves  of  forest  trees,  regard 
being  generally  had  to  greatest  amount  at  cheapest  rates.  The  state- 
ments of  applicants  were  to  be  verified  by  witnesses,  and  were  to  show 
the  kinds  planted,  distance  apart,  mode  of  preparing  the  ground  and 
of  planting  and  cultivating,  the  number  of  trees  living  and  dead,  and 
the  cost  of  trees  and  of  lalM>r.  The  premiums  have  generally  been  paid 
in  agricultural  books  or  periodicals,  to  be  selected  by  the  successful  ap- 
plicants from  a  price-list  furnished. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  in  1873, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Allan  was  appointed  to  procure  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion a  car-load  of  evergreen  trees  of  the  kinds  that  the  society  had  pro- 
cured specimens  of  two  years  betbre,  and  which  had  proved  successful. 
These  were  to  be  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  State  to  members 
of  the  society  and  others  who  would  take  proper  care  of  them,  and 
agree  to  report  the  result  to  the  society  at  itiS  next  January  meeting. 
The  trees  were  to  be  distributed  gratuitously,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
to  one  person,  and  those  receiving  were  to  pay  a  prorata  share  of  the 
expense. 

We  have  seen  no  published  report,  and  are  not  aware  that  returns  as 
to  success  or  failure  were  generally  made.  Mr.  Allan,  in  a  personal  in- 
terview a  few  months  since,  estimated  that  about  half  of  them  were 
living. 

In  respect  to  the  success  that  may,  under  good  management,  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  tree-planting  in  Eastern  Nebraska,  the  following 
extract  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
by  the  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  January  26, 1876,  lays  down  his  rules  and 
mentions  his  results  as  follows : 

First,  the  original  sod  should  be  broken  and  turned  over  in  thin,  evenly  laid  strips. 
When  complete,  a  good  breakingwill  appear,  like  a  vast  floor  of  well-laid  two-inch 
plank  painted  with  lampblack.  Then  plant  and  coltivate,  not  to  see  how  much  yoa 
can  mauagCi  bot  how  well.  Then  come  trees:  wsdnnts,  cottonwoods,  willows,  mnlber^ 
ries,  and  elms  will  make  the  home  seem  civilized.  Tree-planting  is  an  avocation  which 
barbarians  never  follow.  Indians  never  adorn  their  wigwams  with  orchards,  nor  in- 
dulge in  floricoltnre.  Tliere  Is  no  record  of  an  aboriginal  horticQltarist  in  any  book  I 
have  read  or  heard  of  anywhere.  It  may  seem  a  long  time  to  raise  a  saw-log  from  the 
walnnt  which  lies  in  the  palm  of  yonr  hand,  bat  the  rain  and  frost  of  winter  and  the 
snnshine  of  sommer,  together  with  the  fertile  and  forcing  soil  of  Nebraska,  crowd  a 
walnut  into  the  dimensions  of  a  respectable  saw-log  in  leps  than  twenty-five  years. 
Upon  a  farm  where  I  have  lived,  in  Otoo  County,  for  more  than  twenty  years  one  may 
see  black- walnut  trees,  which  will  make  good  railroad-ties,  and  some  which  will  do  to 
saw  up,  which  I  planted  with  my  own  hands.    •    *    •    And,  again,  there  may  be  found 
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Cottonwood  saw-logs  growing  there  which  are  more  than  six  feet  fn  girth,  and  when 
I  first  saw  them  they  were  only  wandering  germs,  floating  in  the  air  like  down  from  a 
bird's  breast.  Bat  they  are  adalt  saw-logs  in  1876.  These  remarks,  somewhat  egotist- 
ical though  they  may  be,  are  made  for  the  purpose  merely  of  impressing  yon,  and 
through  you  the  farming  people,  with  the  tree-possibilities  of  this  State,  and  I  only 
preach  in  this  regard  what  I  have  faitiifully  put  in  practice,  and  the  witnesses  of  the 
truth  of  my  theories  stand  mi^estically  verirying  me  all  over  the  farm  whence  this  is 
written  to  you,  in  the  form  of  beautiful,  thrifty,  and  valuable  fruit  and  forest  trees. 
Come  down  and  see  them,  and  in  the  hot  summer  davs,  while  you  rest  in  their  shade, 
even  their  folia||^  will  tell  yon  in  whispering  with  the  wind  how  pleasant  and  profit- 
able a  thing  it  is  to  plant  the  prairie  with  trees. 

The  following  statements  refer  to  particnlar  counties  in  Nebraska,  but 
doubtless  apply  in  many  instances  to  large  districts  of  country  adjoining: 

BuFFAiX)  County. — In  forest-planting  most  farmers  have  made  a  beginning, 
having  planted  from  one  to  ten  acres  each.  Some  have  surrounded  their  quarter- 
sections  with  rows  of  trees ;  others  have  used  trees  to  divide  the  quarter  into  80*8 : 
while  others  have  fenced  off  each  forty  acres  with  rows  of  trees.  Our  farmers  neea 
education  and  experience.  Our  native  cottonwoods  will  grow  almost  anywhere ;  but 
when  aJone  it  grows  so  rapidly  that  the  wood  foils  to  ripen,  and  is  liable  to  winter-kill. 
But  the  young  trees  are  amply  proceo  ted  when  we  raise  with  them  some  other  crop. 
We  have  not  had  much  success  with  soft  maples,  chestnut,  or  oak,  but  the  blaok-wal- 
nnt  is  thifty.— (Trans.  Nebr.  St.  Hort,  Soc,,  1877,  p.  85.) 

Burt  County.— In  hedging,  Osage-orange  has  not  proved  a  success,  and  better  re- 
sults have  been  had  with  willow  and  soft  maple.  The  favorite  hedge-plant  so  far, 
however,  is  the  honey-locust,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  best  hedge-plant.  About 
2,500  acres  of  forest  trees  are  planted  in  this  county,  mostly  cotton  wood,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  soft-maple,  black- wslnut,  elm,  and  willow.— (IVans.  Ntbr,  St,  Hort,  Soc,  1877, 
pp.  71,  86.) 

CLA.Y  County. — There  are  many  groves  of  forest  trees,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  will  reach  from  3  to  SO  acres,  and  where  cared  for  they  are  in  good  condition. 
The  Cottonwood  and  box-elder  stand  pre-eminent,  and  the  success  achieved  demon- 
strates that  the  prairies  may  in  a  few  years  be  dotted  with  fine  groves  of  timber. 
There  has  been  no  systematic  hedge-plantiug  in  Clay  Coumty. — (Trans,  Ne^,  St  Hori, 
Soo.,  1877,  p.  83.) 

Douglas  County.-— William  HoUenbeck  had,  in  1873,  a  ^ve  of  about  200  acres 

Elanted  in  1861,  in  which  the  white  ash  measnred  26  inches  in  girth  and  were  30  feet 
igh.  They  were  planted  very  closely  and  ^ew  very  straight,  and  free  from  lower 
limbs,  and  at  an  early  age  would  arrive  at  a  size  valuable  for  farm  purposes  and  man- 
ufactures. A  fair  average  tract  of  4  acres  of  black  walnut,  planted^  in  1865,  meas- 
ured in  1873  twenty-two  inches  around  and  25  feet  high.  Some  bore  nuts  in  1869,  and 
quite  a  number  a  peck  or  more  in  1871.— (jPVmr^A  Btp.  Board  of  Ag.,  1873,  pp.  426, 427.) 
Fillmore  County  has  3,360  acres  of  planted  timber,  or  3^  to  each  farm  of  160  acres, 
Of  this  2.000  are  cotton  wood ;  1,000  ash  and  box  elder ;  350  in  soft  maple,  honey-locust, 
and  black  walnut ;  and  the  rest  fancy  varieties.  This  estimate  does  not  include  hedges 
nor  the  plantings  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Companv.  In  the  spnog 
of  1877  it  was  expected  that  1,500  to  2,000  acres  would  be  set  under  timber-claims.  AU 
native  kinds,  except  soft  maple,  thrive  on  the  table-lands.  The  thomless  honey-locust 
is  growing  in  favor,  the  tree  being  of  rapid  growth  and  making  good  timber.  This 
county  has  75  miles  of  Osage  hedge,  32  miles  of  willow,  and  20  miles  of  honey-locust; 
but  ignorance  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivation  (and  probablv  also  the  fact  that  the 
soil  is  new  and  not  perfectly  subdued),  renders  the  success  of  the  Osage  less  than  could 
be  desin>d.  A  contractor  had  planted  several  miles  of  hedge  directly  m>m  seed,  giving 
as  the  reason  that  the  tap  root  should  never  be  cut. — (Trans.  Nebr,  8t  Sort.  Soo.,  1877, 
pp.  70, 82.) 

Franklin  County.— From  a  statement  published  in  1877  (!Rxtns.  of  Nebr.  State  BorU 
Soo.,  p.  46)  it  appears  that  in  Franklin  County  100,000  black  waluntttees  had  been  put 
out,  and  most  of  them  one  year  from  the  nut ;  150  box-elder  trees ;  500,000  oottonwood 
trees,  and  an  equal  number  of  cuttings.  The  trees  were  doing  well,  but  the  cuttings 
(which  ordinarily  thrive  as  well  as  voung  trees),  were  mostly  dead,  or  rather  were  dead 
when  set.  The  hedge-planting  of  the  county  had  been  of  cotton  wood,  the  young  trees- 
being  set  about  18  inches  apart,  for  a  live  fence. 

Furnas  County. — ^Artificial  groves  are  being  planted  to  oonsiderable  extent ;  the« 
species  in  fiavor  being  ash,  box-Sder,  walnut,  and  cotton  wood. — (J)rans,  N^r.  St.  Hort.. 
Ac,  1877,  p.  84.) 

Hall  County.— The  original  forest  of  this  county  was  nearly  all  destroyM  when 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  built.  Cottonwood,  white  ash,  and  elm  were  all  cut 
down  for  ties  and  f^el,  and  the  best  timber  now  is  in  artificial  groves  scattered  all  over 
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the  connty  on  differeDt  fanns.  The  oldest  of  this  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old ; — Cot- 
tonwood and  black  locust.  The  former  is  now  65  to  70  feet  high,  and  tne  latter  25  to  35. 
More  recently  white  ash,  white  elm,  black  walnut,  box- elder,  soft  maple,  silver  maple, 
honey-locast,  European  and  American  larch,  and  a  few  other  kinds  have  been  planted, 
and  when  properly  tilled  are  in  good  growing  condition.  Probably  500  acres  of  these 
groves  have  b«en  planted.  From  20  acres  of  my  own  planting,  and  now  mostly  six- 
teen years  old,  I  have  had  plenty  of  fuel  for  the  last  six  years,  besides  considerable 
material  for  fencing  and  building.  The  wild  forests  are  gradually  growing  up  again, 
but  finequent  fires  too  often  destroy  the  young  growth  of  trees.— (  Wm.  SwUey,  Grand 
Island,  Hall  County,  Nebr.) 

In  a  more  recent  paper,  Mr.  Stolley  sajs : 

In  1670  I  noticed  the  workings  of  a  borer,  and  only  the  black-walnut  trees  have  en- 
tirelv  escaped.  If  applied  in  time,  and  when  the  sap  is  ascending  the  tree  in  spriniCt 
sulphur  is  effective  in  driving  out  the  borer.  As  near  the  ground  as  possible  I  bore 
two-inch  holes  opposite  each  other,  and  put  in  two  spoonfuls  of  sulphur,  and  then  plu^ 
the  holes  tightly.  Of  course  this  is  a  slow  process,  and  can  scarcely  be  applied  except 
to  choice  trees,  and  before  they  'have  suffered  much.  Where  the  trees  have  grown  6 
by  6  the  borers  have  done  more  harm  than  where  they  have  grown  8  by  8,  and  if  al- 
lowed to  form  a  good  top  they  have  not  been  attacked.  The  Uttle  borer  is  found  la 
the  forks  of  the  umbs,  but  have  not  done  much  harm ;  the  birds  assisting  in  their  de- 
struction.— (2Vafi«.  Nebr.  8t,  HorU  Soc,  1877,  p.  85.) 

Two  hundred  rods  of  hedge,  of  gray  or  white  willow,  were  set  in  Hall  County  in 
1873,  and  since  then  it  has  been  set  out  extensively  for  hedges,  and  with  success. 
There  are  many  hedges  also  of  honey-locust  and  Osage  orange,  the  experience  being  ia 
favor  of  the  former  and  against  the  latter.  The  locust  succeeds  wherever  protected 
during  the  first  winter  after  setting  out ;  still  the  native  black  willow  is  believed  to  be 
the  best  hedge-plant,  and  both  this  and  the  white  willow  are  thought  to  be  as  good 
and  efficient  hedges  as  can  be  made. — (id.,  p.  71.) 

Jefferson  County. — Sufficient  interest  is  not  shown  in  forest-erowing,  but  the 
interest  is  increasing.  The  favorite  kinds  are  ash,  soft  maple,  box-elder,  and  walnut. 
Cottonwood  is  not  a  favorite,  though  planted  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth.  The 
Osage  orange  has  not  succeeded  as  a  hedge-plan  t,  but  the  gray  willow  cannot  be  spo- 
ken of  too  highly  for  groves,  windbreaks,  and  hedges,  being  hardy,  of  quick  growth, 
and  ornamental  withal. — (2Va»«.  Nehr,,  8t  Sort.  Soc,  pp.  69,81.) 

Nemaha  Countt. — In  April,  1868, 1  obtained  from  the  bluffs  on  Mission  Creek,  near 
the  Otoe  Indian  reservation,  about  700  youn|;  red  cedar  trees,  mostly  2  to  3  inches  high, 
some  6  to  8.  I  plan  ted  them  4  inches  apart,  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  keeping  them  cov- 
ered with  fresh-cut  grass.  At  least  95  per  cent,  lived,  and  in  two  years  420  were  trans- 
planted, 6  feet  apart  in  a  single  row,  being  then  from  6  to  12  inches  high.  They  are 
now  (1877)  7  to  12  feet  high,  two-thirds  as  wide  as  high^  and  well  branched  from  the 
ground.  Those  well  manured  are  much  larger  and  finer  in  every  way  than  those  that 
were  not.— (Mr.  Aldrich,  in  Trans,  Nebr,  St  HorU  Soo.,  1877,  p.  78.) 

Otob  County. — A  writer  in  the  Nebraska  Farmer  (May,  1877)  says: 

Twentv  years  ago  cord  wood  sold  in  Nebraska  City  for  $7  or  (8,  and  sometimes  $10  a 
cord,  and  that,  too^  at  a  time  when  her  population  was  not  one-fifth  what  it  is  now ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  demand  for  fuel  is  at  least  ten  times  greater  now  than  in 
1857,  it  is  a  fact  that  good  merchantable  wood  can  be  bought  in  our  streets  for  from  $3.50 
to  $5  per  cord.  The  reason  of  this  is  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  natural  groves  have 
been  protected  from  fire,  and  the  artificial  groves  are  turning  out  an  abundance  of  good 
wood,  such  as  the  necessities  of  the  country  demand  for  fuel.  It  will  agreeably  sur- 
prise any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  to  know  the  amount  of  timber  one  acre  of 
land  wiU  produce  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  Mr.  Richard  Justice,  who  came  here  in 
1857,  and  planted  about  ten  acres  of  cottonwood  in  1859,  has  one  or  two  outhouses 
built  from  hewed  logs  taken  from  that  grove,  and  the  family  have  all  the  fuel  they 
need.  Hundreds  of  such  cases  might  be  mentioned  throughout  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  State,  did  space  permit. 

In  an  historical  address  delivered  at  Nebraska  Oity,  Nebr.,  July  4, 
1877,  by  the  Hod.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  the  importance  of  tree-planting 
was  strongly  urged,  and  the  citizens  of  Otoe  County  were  invited  to 
sign  a  pledge  agreeing  to  plant  on  the  16th  of  November  following  the 
number  of  trees  set  opposite  their  names.  About  forty  persons  engaged 
to  plant  numbers  ran^ng  generally  fh)m  25  to  1,000,  and  in  all  some- 
thing over  7,400.  Most  on  the  list  left  the  kind  to  be  planted  indefinite, 
although  the  box-elder,  black  walnut,  maple,  red  elm,  ash,  and  cotton- 
wood  were  named  as  having  preference  with  others. 
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The  average  rainfall  here  is  aboot  29  inches;  prevailing  winds  in  sommer south  and 
southwest ;  in  winter,  north  and  northwest.  Among  the  indigenous  trees  most  planted, 
are  the  coffee-bean,  box-elder,  soft  maple,  honey-locust,  and  cottonwood,  besides  gray 
ash,  black  walnut,  and  mulberry.  The  chestnut,  birch,  Scotch  pine,  Austrian  pine, 
and  the  Menzies  spruce  fh)m  the  Rocky  Mountains  all  thrive  when  properly  planted 
out  and  mulched  for  the  first  season.  Our  soil  forces  forest-growth  with  wonderAil 
vigor,  and  wherever  prairie-fires  are  kept  out  the  timber-groves  are  swiftly  inoroach- 
ingnpon the  plains. 

The  European  larch  does  not  succeed,  the  soil  being  too  dry  and  porous  for  it. 
The  yellow  locust  was  cultivated  here,  but  it  was  so  infested  with  borers  that  it  has 
been  abandoned  generally.  No  other  trees  in  this  vicinity  are  suffering  from  insect 
enemies,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  best  method  of  planting  forest-trees  is  in  rows,  north  and  south,  8  feet  apart. 
Alternating  the  rows  with  hard  and  soft  wood  trees  is  an  advantage  in  securinff  a  bet- 
ter growth  for  the  hard  wood.  To  illustrate:  Plant  first  a  row  of  cottonwoods,  then 
one  of  black  walnuts,  and  then  one  of  cottonwoods.  The  latter  grow  swiftly  and  run 
up  above  the  intennediate  walnuts.  Then  the  latter,  struggling  for  light,  shape 
themselves  into  tall  and  symmetrical  trees,  wheroas  planted  on  the  open  prairie  alone 
they  become  stubbed  and  gnarled  shrubs.  The  quickly-growing  vaneties  planted  in 
this  way,  with  hard  wood  and  slowly-growing  varieties,  act  as  nurses,  and  bring  them 
np  properly.  I  have  tried  this.  Tree -planting  is  a  mania  in  Nebraska,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  trees  are  planted  every  year  on  Arbor  Day,^ 

The  climate  has  changed  verv  perceptibly  during  the  twenty-two  years  that  I  have 
lived  in  Nebraska  and  on  this  larm.  Our  annual  rain-fall  has  increased  more  than  one- 
third.  •  «  *  Personally,  I  have  the  satisfaction,  though  now  only  forty-five  years 
of  age,  of  having  grown  her<s  upon  the  high,  loamy  prairie,  saw-logs  of  cottonwood 
which  will  measure  6  feet  in  circumference  at  the  but  and  4  at  the  limbs  20  feet 
from  the  ground ;  black  walnuts  from  the  seed  which  will  measure  3  to  4  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  apple-trees  nineteen  years  old,  blooming  full  every  year  and  measur- 
ing in  girth  from  S9  to  46  inches  all  through  the  orchard  which  I  planted. — («/*.  Sterling 
Mortamf  Nebraska  Citv,  Ne^.) 

PAwmsB  County  has  about  500  acres  of  thrifty  artificial  groves,  besides  wind-breaks 
and  groves  of  less  than  one  acre.  Cottonwood  and  soft  maple  predominate,  with  some 
ash,  walnut,  elm,  and  honey-locust.  The  latter  has  been  used  to  some  exten  t  as  a  hedge, 
but  it  does  not  meet  with  much  favor.  The  ash,  which  is  a  dative  timber-tree,  makes 
good  growth  and  is  free  from  vermin. — (Trans,  lieb.  8t,  Sort,  Soe.,  1877,  p.  80.) 

About  400  miles  of  Osage  hedge  is  planted  in  Pawnee  County,  much  of  which  is  a 
ffood  fence,  though  neglect  in  some  cases  has  made  it  a  failure.  About  four  years  are 
lound  necessary  to  rear  su<*h  a  hedge  that  will  defy  stock,  and  at  a  less  expense  than 
poets  alone  could  be  furnished.  To  fence  a  quarter  section  on  the  boundary-lines  (2 
miles),  4  acres  must  be  plowed  twice,  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  per  acre =$12 ;  140,000  plants, 
costing  $21 ;  planting,  at  50  cents  per  M.  $7  ;  total,  $40,  or  a  little  over  6  cents  a  rod. 
The  after-culture  is  but  little  more  than  tnat  required,  in  good  husbandry,  for  coro,  ex- 
cept pruning,  which  is  less  than  the  labor  of  clearing  a  com  crop.  Mr.  Barnard,  in  re- 
Sorting  these  fitcts,  gives  the  following  advice  as  to  planting :  **  In  the  first  place,  the 
edge-row  should  never  be  broken  so  as  to  leave  the  back  furrows  where  the  hedge  is  to 
be  planted.  On  the  contrary,  a  land  not  less  than  1  rod  wide,  should  be  laid  off, 
making  a  dead  furrow  to  be  set,  and  the  second  plowing  should  be  done  in  the  same 
way,  deepening  the  dead  furrow.  Then  back-set  into  that  dead  furrow,  and  you  have 
a  deep-tilled  bed  Tand  not  ridged)  wherein  to  set  the  plants ;  cultivate  as  level  as  pos- 
sible, and  never  allow  ridges  along  the  hedge-row,  and  the  bBtter  cultivated  and  wider 
the  hedge-row,  the  less  danger  from  gophers.  In  the  after-cultivation,  keep  the  ground 
loose  and  clean,  but  never  cultivate  with  the  plow  after  the  middle  of  July,  as  this 
will  promote  too  late  a  growth,  and  when  winter  comes  the  wood  may  not  be  ripe. 
The  reasons  for  not  ridging  are  threefold.  The  wind  does  not  blow  on  the  dirt,  nor 
the  rain  wash  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  the  frost  does  not  throw  the  plants  to  the 
ground.  The  plants  were  set  behind  a  spade,  and  8  inches  apart,  8,000  to  the  mile." — 
{Trans.  Ne^.  8t,  Bart  SoCj  1877,  p.  G7,  72.) 

Richardson  CouKTY.—Onr  county  is  the  best  timbered  of  any  in  the  State,  al- 
though mostly  prairie,  with  timber  only  along  the  streams,  and  especiallv  on  fdie  blufb 
of  the  Missouri  River.  The  growth  consists  of  oak,  cottonwood,  elm,  walnnt,  and  some 
ash  and  maple.  About  one-twentieth  of  the  area  is  timbered,  and  this  part  is  worth 
from  $10  to  $50  per  acre.  Many  of  our  farmers  have  planted  cottonwood  groves,  which 
have  moved  a  success,  and  of  much  benefit  as  windbreaks.— (  Wm,  PaoSeny  Williama- 
ville,  Uichardson  County,  Nebraska.) 

During  the  last  four  years  a  large  amount  of  Osvge  hedge  has  been  set  in  Richardson 
County,  and  it  answers  every  expectation. — (IVaiM.  Nd>.  St,  Hort,  800,,  1877,  p.  68.) 

'The  writer  claims  great  advantages  from  this  custom  of  devoting  one  day  to  tree 
planting,  of  which  he  is  the  inventor  and  founder,  and  with  the  results  of  which  he  is 
quite  satisfled. 
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Saunb  Cousty. — ^Both  Oaa^ce  and  hoDdy-loonst  saooeed  as  hedges.  With  the  same 
amount  of  trimming  the  former  makes  the  thickest  fence,  but  the  latter  does  not  re- 
quire so  much  protection.  For  wind-breaks,  box-elder  and  willow  are  used,  though 
Cottonwood  is  most  common.  The  willow  makes  a  good  wind-break,  but  not  a  good 
hedge.— (Ihiii«.  NOf.  St.  Sort.  Soc,,  1877,  p.  74.) 

Saukdkrs  County. — The  majority  of  our  farmers  have  groyes  coTering  from  1  to  15 
acres  each.  We  shall  not  reach  the  profit-maximum  of  tree-planting  until  10  per 
cent,  of  every  farm  is  devoted  to  thrifty-crowing  forest^trees.  The  trees  mostly 
planted  are  cottonwood,  maple,  walnut,  ash,  euu,  box-elder,  and  Lombardy  poplar,  and, 
among  the  evergreens,  cedar,  Scotch  pine,  Norway  spruce,  d&c. — (Ttomb.  Neh,  8L  HorU 
Soc,  1877,  p.  80.) 

Tbis  county  has  had  many  failures  in  Osage  hedges,  yet  a  number  of  good  ones  have 
been  started — showing  that  with  proper  care  it  wiU  succeed.  Some  farmers  are  trying; 
honey -locust,  which  seems  to  do  well,  and  others,  the  box-elder,  which  is  hardy, 
and  will  bear  crowding,  which  produces  a  stiff  brush  that  will  support  wires  when  5 
years  old.— (TVanMC  Neh.  8t.  Sort.  JSoc,,  lb77,  p.  69.) 

The  indigenous  trees  most  cultivated  in  tbis  county  are  cottonwood,  box-elder,  red 
maple,  white  ash,  black  walnut,  red  cedar,  bass  wood,  and  red  mulberry.  The  elms, 
oaks,  and  hickories  have  not  as  vet  been  tried  to  much  extent.  The  red -bud  is  planted 
for  omameat.  Of  trees  not  native  of  this  part  the  Scottish,  Austrian,  and  white  pines, 
larch,  butternut,  silver-leaved  maple,  spruces,  firs,  and  gray  willows  thrive,  but  the 
pines,  spruces,  and  firs  do  not  appear  to  grow  as  well  as  in  sandy  and  granitio  soila. 
Trees  thrive  best  on  a  north  slope.  The  chestnut  generally  fails,  whether  started  from 
seed  or  transplanted,  unless  shaded  for  a  few  years.  The  heat  appears  to  scald  it,  as 
also  the  tender  varieties  oi  fruit-trees.  The  Os^ige  orange  and  Lombardy  poj^lar  fre- 
quently winter  kill,  as  does  the  French  willow.  The  sugar-maple  has  been  tried,  but 
with  indifferent  success.  The  silver-maple  and  balm  of  Gilead,  when  once  rooted,  can 
scarcely  be  exterminated.  The  black  locust  grows  rapidly,  bat  is  sure  to  be  wholly 
destroyed  by  the  borer,  which  also  works  on  the  soft  maple,  killing  perhaps  15  per 
cent.,  and  a  little  upon  the  cottonwood,  and  upon  all  sun-scalded  fruit-trees.  From 
1856  to  1870  the  tent  caterpillar  was  a  great  pest  upon  the  wild  plum,  but  has  now 
mainly  disappeared.  The  curoulio  and  codling  moth  are  now  most  troublesome  to 
fruit.  Blight  affects  the  pear  and  tender  apple-trees.  The  best  remedies  aicainst  the 
curculio  are  shaking  off  by  concussion,  and  insectivorous  birds ;  with  the  codling  moth, 
birds,  and  a  paper-band  fastened  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Cottonwood  does  well  when  planted  4  feet  apart  each  way ;  box-elder  and  red  maple, 
2  feet ;  black  and  white  walnut,  1  by  4  feet,  and  white  ash  the  same.  But  a  better 
way  is  to  alternate  maples,  walnuts  and  ash,  with  cottonwood,  giving  them  the  beoefit 
of  shade  of  the  latter,  until  the  third  year,  and  then  thin  out  annually.  This  practice 
prevents  low  branching,  ta  which  these  trees  have  a  tendency.  To  prevent  sun-scald 
our  fruit-trees  must  be  beaded  low  and  leaned  to  the  southwest  so  that  the  trunk  may 
be  shaded.  According  to  the  assessor's  rotums  of  1876,  the  planting  of  this  county  was 
2,651,537  forest  trees,  and  62,953  fruit-trees.  Add  to  this  the  planting  of  1876,  there 
must  be  now  at  least  3,000,000  planted  forest  trees. 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  early  settlers  in  Nebraska,  that  the  breaking  of 
the  prairie,  and  the  planting  of  trees  bave  increased  the  rain-fall,  and  a  residence  of 
twenty-three  years  in  the  State  has  impressed  me  thoroughlv  with  the  belief  that  such 
is  the  fact.  Springs  now  exist  where  water  was  not  formerly  found,  and  crops  do  not 
suffer  firom  droughts  as  in  early  days.  The  rank-growing  blue-stem  grass  is  constantly 
traveling  westward,  and  crowding  out  the  dwarUsh  buffalo-grass.  We  think  that  the 
good  effects  of  planting  are  already  felt  in  an  incroase  of  moisture,  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  insectivorous  birds,  and  as  a  consequence  the  decrease  of  noxious  insects. 
Young  timber  comes  up,  when  fires  aro  kept  out,  and  trees  of  the  same  kinds,  when 
large  trees  are  cut.— (^oses  StoMug,  Wahoo,  Saunders  County,  Nebraska.) 

Sbwakd  County  .^Osage  hedge  can  be  raised  hero  as  well  as  in  Iowa.  Many  farm- 
ers, however,  aro  trving  locust,  which  is  said  to  be  doing  well.  In  raiaing  a  hedge, 
the  chief  enemy  to  be  overcome  is  the  gopher.— (IVan*.  ^eh,  St,  Hort,  8oo,,  1877,  n.  &.) 

Washington  County. — The  European  White  Willow  is  highly  ♦-steemed  as  a  hedge 
and  wind-break.  It  grows  rapidly,  is  easily  cultivated,  and  is  valuable  for  fuel  and 
poles.  Cotton  wood,  TOx-elder,  soft  maple,  and  ash  aro  boi  ng  planted  as  groves. — (  Drana, 
Seb.  St,  Bort,  Soe,,  1877,  pp.  72,  87.) 

York  County. — ^There  aro  numerous  fine  groves  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  which 
have  been  set  one  to  five  years,  mostly  of  cottonwood.  There  aro  from  250  to  300  acrea 
j^lanted  in  timber  besides  wind-breaks  on  boundary-lines,  Ac,  The  law  exempting 
from  taxation  has  been  a  sreat  assistance.  In  1876  thero  were  $21,675  exempted  on  ao- 
oount  of  timber  and  ordiard  planting.  Hedges  in  York  County  have  not  proved 
very  successful,  there  being  not  mora  than  hwe  miles.  Ttxe  failures  are  attributed  to 
poor  plants,  poorer  settings  and  still  poorer  culture. — ( T^ans,  Neb,  St,  Hart,  Soo.,  1877, 
p.  70, 82.) 
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DAKOTA  TERRITORY. 

This  region,  in  its  general  characteristieSy  resembles  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  being  naturally  a  treeless  country 
except  along  the  rivers  and  streams.  The  hilly  and  broken  region  of 
the  western  part  is  thinly  timbered  in  the  valleys. 

Suu.Y  CovsTY.—Fart  8uUp.—ThiB  post  is  about  2,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  200 
above  the  Missouri  River,  being  on  the  second  hetujik ;  a  third  one  aboat  100  feet  higher 
being  of  the  general  level  of  the  ooantry,  which  is  gently  rolling,  and  out  with  beds 
or  streams  of  water,  or  the  dry  channels  of  the  same.  The  soil  is  alkaline  thronghoat 
this  entire  region.  This  is  what  was  formerly  regarded  as  the ''dry  belt,"  bnt  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  change  in  the  rain-fall.  In  1873  it  was  14.^  inches;  in  1874, 
16J24'j  in  1S75,  14 ;  and  in  1S76  (less  April),  17.26;  in  the  fiist  seven  months  of  1877, 
17.17  inches.^  The  sammer  climate  is  qoite  warm,  98^  in  the  shade  having  been  noticed 
almost  daily  for  two  months  in  1874,  and  on  one  occassion,  112°.  Bot  since  that  year 
the  weather  has  not  been  so  hot,  and  there  has  been  now  and  then  a  cool  day  in 
summer,  and  always  cool  mornings  and  evenings.  The  buffklo-grass  now  retains  its 
green  longer,  and  grows  longer,  than  was  noticed  three  years  ago. 

The  only  trees  in  the  oountry  are  on  river-bottoms,  and  in  narrow  strips  along  the 
creeks  ana  ravines.  The  cottonwood  is  the  only  timber-tree.  Red  cedar  is  found  of 
considerable  size,  generally  in  the  ravines,  where  the  dwarf-plum  is  also  plentiful.  Wild 
grapes,  and  a  wild  fruit  called  Bn£GUo  or  bull  berry  are  also  found.  The  willow, 
kinnikinic,  wild  rose,  and  sweet  briar  are  also  abundant  on  the  bottoms,  and  the 
hackberry,  wild  cherry,  and  white  and  scrub  oak«  are  also  occai«ionally  found. 

In  1875  about  80  trees  were  planted  by  Maj.  H.  M.  Lazelle,  First  Infantry,  around 
the  sides  of  the  parade-ground  (but  at  some  distance  from  the  buildings),  and  about  30 
or  40  more  around  the  officers'  Quarters  and  laundresses'  quarters.  These  trees  were 
watered  regularly.  Those  near  the  officers^  quarters  have  all  lived,  and  done  almost  as 
well  as  if  left  on  the  river-bottoms,  while  those  around  the  parade-£[round,  with  the 
exception  of  about  half  a  dozen,  died,  and  were  replaced  by  others  m  the  spring  of 
1876.  These  latter  appear  to  have  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  about  15  have  recently 
died.  I  think  it  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  partial  shading  from  the  son  has  something 
to  do  with  the  better  growth  of  those  near  the  quarters.  It  is  noticed  that  while  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  the  growth  of  those  entirely  without  shade  was  almost  im- 
perceptible, at  the  end  of  that  period  they  appeared  to  take  a  sudden  start  and  grew 
rapidly. 

The  climate  of  this  p^st  is  exceedingly  cold  in  winter  (sometimes  —  40^).  It  oc- 
casionally thawe^  and  in  case  there  should  be  several  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground 
it  disappears  without  being  followed  by  mud  or  even  wet.  It  appears  to  evaporate 
rather  than  melt. 

The  Missouri  River  is  constantly  changing  its  bed  from  side  to  side  of  its  narrow 
valley.  As  it  outs  away  the  bank  on  one  side,  it  shoals  on  the  other,  until,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  bottom  reaches  high- water  mark,  when  a  dense  growth  of  wiUows 
commences.  At  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river  sand-bars  appear  in  great  numbers 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  bed  of  the  stream.  When  these  become  dry,  the 
wind  raises  clouds  of  dust,  which  further  elevates  the  newly  made  land,  and  the  wi*- 
lows  are  in  time  replaced  by  a  growth  of  eottonwoods.— (TAomo*  Sharp,  Ui  LUmt, 
Fint  Infantrg,  United  Statm  Army,) 

NEW  MEXICO  TEEEITORT. 

Professor  Haydenj  in  his  report  of  1871  (p.  223),  says: 

New  Mexico  presents  a  very  large  treeless  area.  Aronnd  the  sonrces  of  the  Pecos« 
along  the  eastern  and  southern  rim  of  San  Luis  Valley,  on  the  Mimbres  and  Guada- 
lupe Mountaius,  and  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory  are  found  the  principal 
forests  affording  valuable  timber,  while  the  rest  of  its  area  is  generally  without  forests 
or  trees  of  any  value  except  for  fuel.  Fortunately  the  forests  are  generally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  narrow  agricultural  areas,  and  in  some  instances  the  trees  are  large 
and  fine,  making  good  lumber;  hot  most  of  the  older  towns  and  villages  have  to  pro- 
cure their  lumber  and  fuel  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Dona  AKa  County. — ^The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  running  through  this  county, 
where  not  cultivated,  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  cottonwood,  making  very  fair  fire- 

>  It  is  since  learned  that  1869, 1870,  and  1871  were  wet  years.  It  is  onite  probable 
that  the  amount  varies  considerably  in  different  years,  and  until  a  long  series  of 
records  have  accumulated,  we  cannot  with  confidence  conclude  that  there  is  any  per- 
manent change. 
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wood.  The  1o|cb  are  nsed  for  JoistB,  on  wMoh  the  earth  lued  for  roofing  is  placed.  The 
foot-hills,  immediately  adjoining  the  riyer-hottoms,  are  covered  with  mesqnlte  timber, 
a  kind  of  shmb  with  enormous  clusters  of  roots,  which  are  dug  out  and  used  as  fheL 
They  make  an  intense  heat,  and  are  almost  equal  to  coal.  They  also  make  excellent 
charcoal  for  forge  use.  On  the  mountaiuB,  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  are  small 
quantities  of  pine,  oak,  juniper,  cedar^  ash,  hackberry,  walnut,  and  mulberry,  generally 
scrubby,  and  the  pine  alone  of  sufficient  size  for  sawing  into  lumber.  It  makes  very 
fair  lumber  for  finishing.  The  ash  is  of  good  quality  for  wagon-makinff.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  this  timber  lies  along  the  bedof  tbe  Kio  Grande,  brought  down  by  tlie 
current.  It  ^ws  rapidly,  and  is  really  a  valuable  timber,  being  tough  and  strong.  It 
18  being  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent.  Within  the  last  four  years  tbe  Osage  orange 
has  been  introduced  for  hedges  and  is  found  to  grow  thriftily.  This  and  the  ash,  if  set 
out  alons  public  roads  and  boundary  lines,  would,  in  a  few  years,  supply  a  great  want 
in  fumisning  wood  for  various  uses.  The  Eucalyptus  is  also  being  introduced,  as  well 
as  the  Monterey  cypress,  but  the  result  is  not  yet-determined. — (T.  CasaA,  Mesilla,  Dona 
Alia  County,  New  Jfexico.) 

Santa  Fb  Countt. — In  most  of  the  cafions  and  gorges  of  New  Mexico,  timber  larg^e 
and  excellent,  principally  pine,  is  found  in  great  quantity.  The  report  of  the  35th 
parallel  railroad  route  through  New  Mexico  refers  to  the  supply  of  timber  to  be  found 
along  the  i>roposed  railway  line.  From  the  most  reliable  data  within  reach  we  esti- 
mate that  in  New  Mexico  there  are  5,000,000  acres  of  timber  land,  including  all  lands 
not  destitute  of  tref  s.  Tbe  princix>al  trees  found  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  rTew  Mex- 
ico are  the  ash,  walnut,  and  hackberr^,  and  on  the  mountains  pine,  oak,  cedar,  piflo- 
real,  and  pifion.  The  principal  tree  of  the  deep  valleys  and  stream-mar^^ins  is  the  cot- 
ton wood,  a  brash  tree,  which  will  not  make  lumber,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  sbade  tree, 
found  transplanted  around  residences,  and  which  answers  most  of  the  requirements  for 
building  and  fencing.-^(T.  M.  Senay  J3aia,  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.,  quoting  from  Brevoort's 
New  MexicOt  Her  Naturtu  Beeowrees  and  AUnuAione,  1874.) 

OOLOBADO. 

The  waste  of  timber  by  the  early  miners  and  settlers  in  Colorado  was 
extremely  reckless  and  improvident.  Mr.  Baymond,  in  h  s  second  re- 
port of  Statistics  of  Mines  and  Mining  (1870),  in  speaking  from  his  own 
observation  and  statements  famished  by  Mr.  Wm.  N.  Byers,  of  Denver, 
sayd: 

When  the  Territory  was  settled,  some  ten  years  ago,  the  mpuntain-sides  were  found 
covered  with  thick  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  fir,  and  other  trees,  most  of  them  of  small 
size  and  short  body.  A  given  space  would  not  give  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  or 
wood,  as  compared  with  manv  timbered  countries,  but  for  that  reason  it  was  more  val- 
uable, and  economy  of  more  importance,  because  there  was  no  other  source  of  supply. 
Generally  these  forests  were  green  and  flourishing.  Only  at  rare  intervals  could  a 
tract  be  found  that  had  been  burned  over  by  the  Indians  and  tbe  trees  killed.  To- 
day, certainly  one-third,  possibly  one-half,  in  all  the  settled  portions  of  the  Territory 
are  dead — ^killed  by  fire.  And  outside  the  settlements,  in  regions  visited  at  long 
intervals  only  by  prospectors,  their  tracks  can  be  everywhere  seen  in  blackened  trunks 
and  lifeless,  desolate-looking  hill-sides.  During  the  dry,  scorching  latter  summer, 
the  eye  seldom  glances  over  the  mountain  landscape  without  seeing  somewhere— often 
in  several  places — the  dense  column  of  smoke  that  indicates  a  burning  forest.  Some 
of  this  destruction  is  fairly  attributable  to  accident,  more  of  it  to  culpable  carelessnessy 
and  yet  more  to  criminal  design. 

Another  source  of  timber  waste  is  in  the  felling  of  trees  unnecessarily.  Often  a 
man,  finding  a  good  body  of  timber  for  lumber,  wUl  go  to  work  and  slash  down  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  troes,  thinking  that  some  other  man  will  come  in  with  a  saw- 
miU  and  buy  his  logs.  Sometimes  the  customer  makes  his  appearance,  but  often  he 
does  not  until  the  logs  are  rendered  nearly  or  entirely  worihless  by  decay  and  the 
ravages  by  worms,  oxit  even  if  tbe  saw- mill  comes,  there  is  no  effort  at  economy. 
Timber  is  plenty;  it  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  the  pioneer  has  as  good  a  right 
to  it  as  any  one  else.  Hence  only  the  best  is  used.  The  tree  that  would  furnish  three 
saw-logs  and  the  top  two  cords  of  wood,  if  it  belonged  to  the  logger  or  mill  man,  in 
this  case  supplies  but  two  logs,  and  the  remainder  is  left  to  rot  or  to  be  devoured  by 
the  fire  tha>^  is  set  when  the  neighborhood  has  been  skinned  of  its  most  valuable  trees. 
The  saw-miU  is  pulled  up  and  moved  a  mile,  or  five,  or  ten,  to  another  fine  grove, 
where  the  same  tiling  is  done  over  again,  and  so  on.  At  Central  City,  the  oldest  and 
most  populous  gold-mining  center  of  Colorado,  the  consumption  of  wood  for  fuel  is  very 
large.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  purchased  for  $2  per  cord,  but  the  increased  distance 
of  hauling  has  advanced  the  price  about  one  dollar  each  year,  until  now  it  frequently 
ooets  $10.  Lumber  has  to  be  brought  fh>m  20  to  40  miles,  and  heavy  mill  timbers 
often  much  feurther.  And,  to  obtain  these  articles,  they  are  robbing  and  skinning 
districts  that  may  at  any  day  require  their  own  timber.  Just  as  much  as  Central  City 
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ever  did.  Denvon  which  formerly  obtained  her  supplies  of  lumber  within  twenty  or 
thirty  miles,  now  nas  to  hanl  much  of  it  sixty.  Other  examples  might  be  cited,  bat  it 
woold  only  be  an  acoamnlation  of  eyidence. 

Professor  Hajden,  in  speaking  of  the  resoarces  of  Wj-oming  Terri- 
tory, in  his  report  of  1871  (p.  224),  says :  * 

The  principal  timbered  sections  of  Wyoming  are  those  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Territory  and  in  the  extreme  northwestern  comer ;  large  tracts  of  country,  even 
within  the  mountain  districts,  as  Laramie  Plains,  the  Green  Kiver  Plains,  and  Sweet- 
water country  being  almost  entirely  timberless. 

Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  in  reporting  to  Professor  Hayden  the  geography 
of  a  division  between  parallels  of  latitude  38^  45^  and  39^  SO',  and  be- 
tween the  8th  gnide-meridian  of  the  laud-sarvey  on  the  east,  and  by 
the  107th  meridian  on  the  west,  makes  the  following  statements  oon- 
oeming  the  timber : 

The  plains  forming  the  eastern  part  has  no  timber,  except  on  the  summit  of  the 
divide.     The  Colorado  or  Front  Range,  a  platean  region  rising  abruptly  from  the 

Slains,  is  sparsely  timbered  with  x>iDe  and  spruce.  Between  Tarrvall  Creek  and  the 
outh  Platte,  the  country  is  open,  park-like^  and  well  watered,a8  also  is  most  of  the  coun- 
try lying  south  of  the  South  Platte.  There  is  plenty  of  the  best  timber  and  grass.  There 
is  no  timber  iu  South  Park  except  on  the  sides,  but  in  the  mountains  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  the  best  timber.  West  of  the  Park  Bange  is  the  valley  of  the  headwaters  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  5  to  10  miles  wide, well  watered,  and  sparsely  timbered.  Eagle  River 
heads  opposite  the  head  of  the  Arkansas,  in  Tennessee  Pass,  and  flows  northwest  to 
the  Grand  River.  There  is  an  abundance  of  timber  in  the  hills.  The  vegetation  of 
the  mountain  vallevs,  drained  bv  the  Gunnison  River  and  Roaring  Fork,  have  a  rich 
soil,  derived  from  limestone  and  sandstone,  with  pine  and  Ipruce  trees  covering  the 
ridges  heavily,  while  the  bottoms  are  choked  by  quaking  aspen  trees. 

Mr.  Gannett,  in  his  botanical  notes,  mentions  as  among  the  trees 
affording  timber,  the  Popultis  bahamifera  var.  candicansj  the  Cottonwood 
occornng  at  middle  elevation,  and  the  only  poplar  that  conld  be  nsed  as 
timber ;  Pinna  ponderosa,  the  yellow  pine,  growing  70  to  100  feet  high, 
and  common  on  the  lower  slopes,  a  most  useful  timber  tree;  Pinus 
Jlexili8j  on  the  divide  between  South  Park  and  the  Arkansas  Valley ; 
Pinti8  eduliSy  the  pi£Lon  pine,  near  Colorado  Springs  and  Twin  Lakes, 
and  Abies  Engelmanni^  the  white  pine,  growing  60  to  100  feet  high,  wood 
closely  allied  to  the  black  spruce  of  the  cast,  and  found  on  the  mountain 
slopes  of  the  Elk  and  Bawatch  ranges. 

The  timber  line  was  found  as  follows: 

Feet 

Pike's  Peak,  east  face 11,721 

Mount  Guyot,  north  fiioe 11,811 

Mount  SilverheelSi  northeast  face 11,549 

Mount  Lincoln,  east  face 12,051 

At  head  of  Backskin  Gulch,  south  face ^ 11,587 

Station  52,  Park  Range,  east  face 11,663 

Station  56,  Park  Bange,  east  &ce 11,752 

Park  range,  Mosquito  Trail,  west  face 11,656 

Park  range,  Mosquito  Trail,  east  f)BM!e 11,656 

Station  40,  near  Mount  Evans,  south  face 11,559 

Buffalo  Peak,  northwest  face 12,041 

Sawatch  Range,  head  of  Frying-pan  Creek,  west  face 11,583 

Massive  MoQutain,  north  face ^ 11,607 

Mount  Elbert,  east  face 11,871 

La  Plata,  east  face 12,080 

Grizzly  Peak,  south  face 11,758 

Mount  Harvard,  east  face 12, 117 

Station  89,  near  Mount  Princeton 11,514 

Station  63,  Elk  Mountains,  east  face 11,513 

White  Rock  Mountains^  south  face 11,019 

Station  68,  Elk  Mountains 11,686 

Station  82  on  ridge  north  of  Frying-pan  Creek 11,830 

Station  75,  near  head  of  Texas  Creek 11,574 

Mean  elevation  of  timber  line 11,694 

'Report^  1873,  p.  671. 
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Mr.  S.  B.  Ladd,  in  reporting  to  Professor  Hayden^  npon  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  Middle  Park  division,  embraced  between  latitude  39^  3(K 
and  40O  20',  and  between  longitnde  104^  45'  and  the  Park  range,  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Middle  Park,  mentions — 

The  ridges  and  monntains  as  well  timbered,  mostly  with  yeUow  and  white  pine 
(Pinua  jponderoM  tLnd  Abies  Engehmanni),  and  the  parks  and  Yalleys  as  bearing  a  fine 
erowth  of  scattered  timber.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mining  towns  a  great  deal  of  tim- 
ber had  been  cnt,  and  in  places  over  large  districts  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  An 
area  of  liM)0  square  miles  was  timber-bearing,  and  the  remainder  either  above  timber- 
line,  or  else  taken  np  in  the  open  valleys  and  parks.  The  western  division,  inolnding 
the  Middle  Park,  drained  by  the  Grand  Biver  and  its  tributaries,  was  well  timbered  on 
the  spars  thrown  ont  from  the  main  ranee,  especially  in  the  eastern  half  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  hills  formed  by  the  metamorphic  rock  grew  timber,  mostly  white  pine,  al- 
thoajjfh  on  the  western  slopes  it  is  smaller  than  on  the  eastern.  The  amount  of  this 
granite  timber  area  is  about  675  square  miles.  The  lignite  areas,  which  comprise  a 
large  portion  of  the  park,  are  essentiaUy  timbered,  but  uie  quality  |s  very  inferior  to 
that  growing  on  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  the  southern  slopes  are  generally  bare. 
Over  large  areas  the  timber  has  fftllen,  makine  it  often  difficult  to  travel  away  from 
the  trails.  This  class  of  timber  land  might  be  estimated  at  425  square  miles.  The 
regions  covered  by  the  lake-beds  are,  as  a  rule,  totally  destitute  of  timber.  The  areas 
covered  by  Cretacious  No.  1  bear  timber,  while  the  remainder  of  this  formation,  occu- 
pying the  lower  vaUeys  and  partially  covered  by  the  lake-beds,  does  not  represent  a 
timber  country.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  vidley  of  the  Blue,  where  the  timber  growth 
foUows  the  outcrop  of  Cretacious  No.  1  across  the  vidley.  This  class  covers  about  150 
square  miles  of  country.  The  hills  capped  with  lava,  grow  timber.  AU  told,  there  are 
about  1,250  square  miles  of  timber  land  in  this  western  subdivision. 

The  timber-line  is  feported  within  the  boundary  of  this  exploration  as 
follows : 
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Some  very  successfal  examples  of  evergreen  planting  may  be  seen  in 
Denver  and  its  suburbs.  The  plants  are  taken  irom  the  moantains,  be- 
ing carefully  lifted  by  spades,  and  laid  upon  coarse  canvas,  which  is 
then  bound  firmly  around  the  ball,  and  the  trees  are  taken  to  the  place 
where  they  are  to  grow.  The  auspicious  time  for  this  operation  is  just 
after  the  new  growth  has  started,  and  while  the  functions  of  life  are 
most  active.  This  at  Denver  occurs  about  the  early  part  of -June.  The 
plant  should  be  abundantly  watered  as  the  roots  are  adapting  them- 
selves to  their  new  conditions. 

The  lumber  business  of  Denver  in  recent  years  has  been  as  follows : 


1872.  Planing-mill  products. ...  $115,000 

1873.  Planing-mill  products 256, 000 

1875.  Planinff-mill  products 305, 000 

General  lumber  business . .    320, 000 

1876.  Lumber,  sash,  and  doors. .    578, 000 


Lumber  trade $950,000 

Lumber  trade 809,000 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds 275, 000 

Wood  manufactures 95,000 


Arapahoe  Ckmnty, — ^The  trees  commonly  cultivated  about  Denver  are  the  cotton  wood 
(3  varieties)  and  box-elder  that  are  native,  and  silver  maple,  white  ash,  elm,  and 
honey  and  black  locusts  that  are  introduced.  The  mountain  ash  and  sugar-maple  fail. 
The  willow  and  cottonwoods  come  in  of  themselves  in  some  places,  without  irrigation, 
where  stock  is  kept  out.— (  WiUon  Perrinj  Denver,  Colo.) 


^Geologieal  and  Geographical  Survey  of  Colorado,  1873,  p.  661. 


s  Estimated. 
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WYOMING  TEEBITOBT. 

In  the  report  npon  the  recounaissance  of  Northwestern  Wyoming  and 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  in  1873,  by  Capt«  William  A.  Jones^  U« 
B.  A.y  it  is  estimated  that  the  timber  of  this  region  covers  2,000,000 
acres,^  the  presence  of  which  indicates  a  somewhat  eqaitable  amount  of 
rain-fall,  donbtless  safflcient  for  caltivation  without  irrigation,  so  far  as 
its  great  elevation  and  summer  frosts  may  admit. 

HiUiiurds,  near  the  soothwestern  corner  of  this  Territory,  and  on  the 
linA  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  is  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the 
production  of  wood  for  charcoal  and  railroad  ties.  It  is  brought  in  a 
V-shaped  flume  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  United  Mountain 
.  region,  where  the  supplies,  although  difficult  of  access,  are  said  to  bo 
somewhat  abundant.  This  flume  will  carry  logs  30  inches  in  diameter 
and  20  feet  long,  and  will  deliver  150  to  200  cords  in  twelve  hours. 

Albany  Coumty. — ^The  Laramie  Plains  are  some  7,000  feet  above  sea-level,  aboat  100 
miles  long  and  30  broad,  with  the  Black  Hills  of  Wyoming  to  the  east  and  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  range  to  the  west.  Rain-faU,  17.97  inches  in  1872;  iai4  in  1873;  10.86  in 
1874;  11.97  in  1875;  and  10.97  in  1876.  The  soil  is  good,  bnt  liable  to  frost  in  every 
month,  unless,  perhaps,  July.  The  native  trees  in  the  moantain  gorges  are  pine,  and 
on  the  wator-ooarses  oottonwoods  and  aspens.  A  few  trees  at  Fort  Saunders,  planted 
along  a  ditch  (aspens  and  cottonwoods),  are  apparently  healthy,  bnt  they  would  prob- 
ably die  if  the  water  was  out  off.  About  half  a  million  of  pine  ties  are  used  annually 
in  replacing  ties  along  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. — {A,  G,  Brackettf  Fort  Saunders, 
Wyo.) 

MONTANA  TEBBITOBT. 

In  an  article^  upon  the  sylva  of  Montana,  Dr.  J.  O.  Oooper  enumerates 
the  following  species  as  growing  within  the  Territory  : 

Bhu8  glabra  (Smooth  Sumac).  No  species  found  above  Fort  Union,  and  one  found  on  the 
Columbia  plain  north  of  Fort  ColviUe  may  be  distinct. 

Negundo  aoaroioM  (BoxTElder).  Reaches  Fort  Benton  but  does  not  pass  the  mountains. 

Acer  gldbrum  (Smooth  Maple).  From  east  base  of  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Cascade  Range, 
becoming  40  feet  high  and  a  foot  in  diameter. 

Oerasu»  Virginiana  t  (Choke  Cherry).  Across  the  mountains  te  the  Bitter  Root  Range, 
growing  20  feet  high  and  6  inches  in  diameter. 

Ceranu  mollis  t  A  shrub  at  CcDur  d'Aldne  Mission  and  westward  taken  to  be  this.  It 
had  a  stunted  growth. 

Pjfriu  fraxin^oUa  vel  Anterioana  T  (Western  Mountain  Ash).  First  appear  on  east  slope 
of  CcBur  d'AlAne  Ranse,  srarcely  a  tree. 

CrakdguB  rivularii  (River  JBawthorn).  From  east  base  of  Rocky  Mountains  to  Cascade 
Biange,  growing  15  to  20  feet  high.    Finest  along  the  Spokan  River. 

Craiagui  aanguineat  (Red  Hawthorn).  Sparingly  from  Walla  Walla  to  Fort  Colville. 

Frangula  Purahiana  (Oregon  Bearwood).  Both  slopes  of  CcBur  d'Aldne  Mountains,  but 
not  farther  east.    A  bushy  Mhamesus  is  found  with  it. 

Amelancikier  alnifoUa  (Oregon  Service-Berry).  From  east  base  of  Rocky  Mountains  to 
Pacific  coast. 

Camu8  pubetcens  (Green  Dogwood).  Seen  near  crossing  of  Bitter  Root  River,  and  at  in- 
tervals to  the  coast. 

CdUi  reticulata  (Western  Sugar-Berry).  Strictly  limited  toward  northwest  by  Snake 
and  Columbia  Rivers,  as  observed  in  1853. 

Quercua  Garrgana  (Oregon  Oak).  Not  east  of  east  base  of  Cascade  Range,  or  north  of 
Takima  Kiver.    No  oak  occurs  from  the  Columbia  River  to  Fort  Union,  on  the 

Missouri,  where  the  Q.  macrocarpa  (Bvltt  Oak)  occurs.  No  ash  grows  to  a  similar  inter- 
val, though  one  extends  to  Milk  River  on  the  Missouri. 

Fraxinue  Oregana  (Oregon  Ash).  First  appears  at  the  Bailee. 

£etula  ocddentalie  (Western  Pogue-Birch).  A  shrubby  tree  from  Sun  River  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  Coaur  d'Aldne  Range,  where  it  becomes  of  large  size,  60  feet 
high  and  2  in  diameter. 

Alnns  viridiat  (Green  Alder).  Perhaps  a  new  species,  or  ^.ru^a.  Range  similar  to  west- 
ern birch,  and  of  greater  size  to  the  west. 

1  Report,  p.  58. 

*  American  NaturaUetf  October,  1869.  The  article  cited  contains  many  notes  npon 
botanical  characters,  Ac,  which  are  here  necessarily  omitted. 
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Salix  (Willow).  Several  species  not  determined. 

Papului  afigust\folia  (Narrow-Leaf  Poplar).  Not  east  of  base  of  Rocky  Moantain,  at  Fort 

BentoD  and  Fort  Laramie. 
Papulus  haUamifera  (Balsam-Poplar).  The  prevailing  species  of  "  Cottonwood"  on  Mis- 

soari  River,  above  Fort  Union  and  across  Rooky  Monntains ;  not  uncommon  to  the 

west  coast. 
Pqpulu8  tremuloidea  (Aspen).  At  intervals  throughout  the  mountains,  usually  about 

gravelly  ponds,  but  not  common. 
Pinns  oontarta  (Twisted  Pine).  Most  prevalent  tree  of  higher  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  on 

the  west  slope  as  Deer  Lodge  Prairie.    Beyond  Bitter  Root  it  again  becomes  abun- 
dant.  Its  grow  th  seems  more  dependent  on  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  rather  than 

temperature. 
Finns  rigida  (Pitch-Pine).  Common  on  east  spurs  of  Rocky  Mountains,  in  upper ''  Bad 

Lands"  of  the  Missouri,  from  Milk  to  Juaith  River,  and  on  Black  Hills  near  Fort 

Laramie. 
Pinus  ponderosa  (Yellow  Pine).  Plevadling  species  in  most  parts  of  Rocky  Mountains 

traversed. 
Pintia  monlicola  (Western  White  Pine).  Scattered  trees  on  highest  part  of  Rocky  Mount- 
ains ;  from  east  base  of  Coeur  d'Aldoe  Range  to  summit  it  is  abundant,  but  dia- 

appears  farther  west. 
AUea  MenzesU  (Black  Spruce).  Abundant  on  higher  part  of  Cosur  d'Aldne,  as  on  the 

coast. 
Abies  grandis  and  anMbilis  (Oregon  Yellow  Fir).  Perhaps  the  same  species.    From  east 

slope  CoQur  d'Aldne  Mountains  westward. 
Ahies  Dauglasii  (Red  Fir).  About  same  distribution  as  Pintu  ponderosa, 
Ahles  IVilliamsoni  (Williamson's  Spruce).  Abundant  only  on  summits  of  Coenr  d'Aldne 

Mountains,  where  it  grows  3  feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  high. 
Ahies  Mei'iensiana  (Merteirs  Spruce).  On  slope  of  Coeur  d'Aldne  Mountotos,  but  not  on 

summit. 
Larix  occidenUUis  (Western  Larch).  Bitter  Root  Valley,  and  common  to  Fort  Oolvillo. 
Thvja  gigantea  (Western  Arbor  Vit»).  Fully  developed  on  western  slope  of  Cosur  d'Aldne 

Range ;  trees  range  from  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  very  dose  together. 
Juniperus  Virginiana  (Red  Cedar).  Largo  and  abundant  along  the  Upper  Missouri,  and 

more  scattered  across  Rooky  Mountains. 
TaxushrevifoUa  (Oregon  Yew).  From  eastern  slope  of  Cceur  d'Aldne  Mountains  westward 

to  Lake  Cceur  d'Aldne. 

Id  speaking  of  the  sapplies  of  timber  for  the  mining  interests  of  Mon- 
tana, Mr.  Baymond  in  his  Beport  of  1870,  p.  259,  Bays : 

Fortunately,  Montana  is  much  better  timbered  than  the  Territories  farther  south, 
although  the  forests  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  mountain  ranges.  Pine,  fir.  and 
spruce  abound  in  the  mountains  and  cations,  and  small  growths  of  balsams,  alders^ 
willows,  and  aspens  are  found  in  the  vaUeys  in  the  neighborhood  of  larger  streams.  In 
the  immediate  vicinage  of  active  mining  operations  the  supply  is  rapidly  diminishing, 
and  transportation  from  a  greater  distance  is  necessary ;  but  the  otherwise  inexhausti- 
ble supply  is  more  seriously  threatened  by  the  extensive  forest  fires.  During  the  past 
dry  summer  (1869)  these  have  been  particularly  disastrous,  blackening  an  immense  belt 
of  country.  The  most  charitable  explanation  of  their  origin  ascribes  them  to  careless- 
ness or  natural  phenomena,  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  degree  of  wantonness  and 
villainy  necessary  to  undertake  the  intentional  destruction  of  magnificent  forests. 

^     ARIZONA  TERRITORY. 

The  mining  enterprises  of  this  territory  have  proved  very  destractive, 
and  have  exhausted  the  supplies  of  one  place  after  another,  until  wood  and 
timber  are  now  procured  only  from  considerable  distances  and  at  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  cost.  The  difficulty  and  cost  of  procuring  water 
by  irrigation  will  probably  prevent  anything  being  done  with  success, 
excepting  in  the  more  favored  localities,  and  as  a  general  rule  there  can 
be  no  timber  grown  without  this  aid. 

NEVADA. 

An  article  on  the  resources  of  Oalifomia,  published  in  the  summer  of 
1876,  states  that  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  Lode  in  Nevada  use  from 
40,000,000  to  50,000,000  feet  of  timber  per  annum,  involving  the  clear- 
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ing  of  about  3,500  acres  of  forest  land  yearly  aod  a  coDstantly  iucreasing 
expense  for  loggiug,  as  the  limit  of  supply  was  being  rapidly  approached, 
lu  addition  to  this  demand  for  timber,  the  mines  near  Virginia  Gity 
annually  consume  (acconling  to  the  Territorial  JEnterprise)  40,000  cords 
of  fire-wood,  at  an  average  price  of  $16  per  cord.  Lumber  for  mining 
purposes  sold  readily  at  Virginia  City  for  $20  to  $25  per  thousand,  em- 
bracing timber  squaring  12  inches. 

A  correspondent  in  Elko  County  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
forest  resources  of  that  portion  of  the  State : 

This  region  is  in  the  great  plateau  between  the  Wahsatch  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mount- 
ains, and  the  locality  reported  from  at  the  base  of  the  Humboldt  Range,  latitude  41°  20', 
longitude,  115°  W. ;  elevation,  6»500  feet.  This  part  of  the  State  is  about  equally  di- 
vided between  mountain  and  valley.  Bain-fall  about  14  inches  a  year.  The  Humboldt 
Range  rises  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  nearest  arable  lands,  and  its  ravines  and  gorges 
are  filled  with  groves  of  timber,  the  lower  portion  with  quaking  asp  and  balm  of  gil- 
ead,  and  the  middle  with  groves  of  pine.  The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  timber  grows  only  in  parts  that  are  sheltered,  the  spaces 
between  being  covered  with  stunted  quaking-asp  and  laurel,  dwindling  away  and  lost 
in  utter  barrenness  toward  the  summit.  The  space  between  the  laurel  and  the  valley 
is  covered  with  wild  sage  and  wormwood,  except  the  small  groves  of  quaking  asp  that 
follow  the  movntain  streams  to  the  meadows,  where  the^  give  way  to  the  willow  and 
osier  that  follow  their  course  until  it  is  dried  up.  On  a  hme-mountain,  forty  miles  dis^ 
taut  but  in  sight,  there  was  a  large  grove  of  fir  or  spruce,  covering,  perhaps,  ten  square 
miles,  but  it  has  mostly  dieappeared.  That  mountain  is  11,600  feet  nigh ;  has  a  growth 
of  mountain  mahogany  ICetvooarpus'],  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  grove  of  gnarled 
apple-trees  or  burr-oak.  Fifty  miles  south  of  here  it  is  found  all  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  furnishing  there  the  principal  supply  of  fuel.  The  range  east  of  the  Hum- 
boldt R^nge  is  covered  on  its  upper  surface  with  pifion  pine,  and  its  lower  part  with 
juniper.  The  former  supplies  all  the  country  hereabout,  and  the  towns  along  the  rail- 
road, with  fuel,  and  it  is  nearly  all  the  timber  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Nevada.  It  is 
rapidly  disappearing  under  the  demands  of  the  neighboring  towps. 

What  our  condition  was  for  timber  before  this  modern  *'  upstart"  Sierra  Nevada  raised 
his  head  between  us  and  the  clouds,  is  open  to  speculation.  It  is  possible  that  under  the 
debris  in  these  valleys  may  be  found  beds  of  lignite  or  coal,  that  will  supply  the  farmers 
and  miners  with  fuel  in  the  future.  Well,  we  will  trust  it  to  the  forestry  commission 
and  the  subsidence  of  the  Sierras. 

There  have  been  no  experiments  in  forest-planting.  Various  seeds  planted  came  to 
nothing.  We  have  nothing  for  fencing,  and  fuel  is  getting  scarce.  We  have  no  shade- 
trees  around  our  dwellings.  Nothing  has  resulted  from  government  or  State  bounties 
for  tree-planting.  I  have  never  noticed  fungous  parasites  in  the  country.  I  have  found 
'  galls  upon  the  rose  willow,  sag^,  choke-cherry,  and  a  wild  unnamed  shrub.  We  have 
a  borer  that  destroys  the  pifkon  when  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  traces  of  insect- work 
are  found  under  the  bark  of  the  quaking  asp.  An  attempt  to  cultivate  the  large  wil- 
low by  covering  cuttings  with  a  plow,  but  it  failed.  The  great  need  of  this  country  is 
»ome  tree  that  mil  plant  and  tend  ttoe{^— something  hardy — that  will  stand  heavy  winds 
and  a  cold  as  low  as  — 10^.  We  have  found  nothing  so  far.  As  hardy  a  plant  as  the 
apple  has  failed  under  the  shelter  of  a  willow  grove  and  a  stone  waU.---( ATr*.  E,  B, 
Chaee,  Wells,  Elko  County,  Nevada.) 

UTAH, 

When  the  re^non  now  embraced  within  the  Territory  of  Utah  was  first 
explored  for  settlement,  about  thirty  years  since,  a  large  portion  was 
an  arid  desert,  and  for  the  most  part  it  was  destitute  of  trees,  except- 
ing a  scanty  growth  of  Cottonwood  here  and  there  along  the  streams, 
and  a  heavier  growth  of  evergreens  with  few  deciduous  species  in  the 
cafions  ot  tne  mountdins.^ 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  irrigation 
before  cultivation  could  be  undertaken,  and  over  extensive  areas  agri- 
cultural improvement  can  only  be  maintained  through  this  means. 

In  1867, 100,000  acres  were  irrigated,  and  $248,000  expended  on  canals 
and  dams  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  October,  1867. 

^  The  largest  timber  known  to  have  been  produced  in  the  cations  of  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains  hewed  70  feet  long,  and  squared  ti  inches  at  the  smaUer  end.  It  grew  in 
the  Big  Cottonwood  Canon. 

38  F 
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According  to  statements  made  by  A.  M.  Musser,  before  the  Trans- 
Missoari  Navigation  Convention  at  Denver  in  October,  1873,  there  had 
been  constracted  in  Utah,  up  to  the  year  1865,  over  277  canals  and 
ditches  for  irrigation  having  a  total  length  of  1,043^  miles,  and  costing 
$1,766,939,  or  an  average  of  $1,695  per  mile.  The  estimated  cost  of 
works  in  progress  was  $877,730. 

In  1872,  returns  from  25  main  canals  were  received,  showing  the  fol- 
lowing results:  Total  length,  165  miles,  varying  from  1^  to  27  miles; 
width  of  bottom,  3  to  18  feet,  average  6^  feet ;  depth,  4  inches  to  3  feet, 
average  15^  inches ;  fall  in  a  mile,  2^  inches  to  75  feet,  average  23 J  feet; 
acres  watered,  40  J50,  average  to  each  canal,  1,638  aeres. 

He  stated  that  when  iSalt  Lake  City  was  first  founded,  the  water- 
capacity  for  irrigation  did  not  exceed  800  or  900  acres;  now  betweeu 
4,000  and  5,000  acres  are  irrigated.  The  soil  after  becoming  saturated 
and  settled  in  the  early  years  appeared  to  require  less  water,  and  it  was 
found  that  after  successive  years  of  watering  the  upper  or  bench  lands, 
the  arable  lands  below  needed  no  irrigation  as  the  percolation  from 
above  was  sufficient.  As  a  general  rule,  the  county  courts  regulate  and 
control  the  waters  in  the  main  canals  by  the  appointment  of  a  head  water- 
master,  with  subordinates. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  Report  of  the  Deseret  Agricultural  €tnd 
Manufacturing  Society  for  1875,  contain  the  latest  information  that  we 
have  upon  this  subject  in  Utah : 

Length  of  tmnk  irrigation  canals  (miles) 2,095^ 

Cost  of  the  same $1,918,174  84 

Lengthof  distributing  canals  (miles)..... 4,88Bf 

Cost  of  the  same $503,320  00 

Total  cost  of  irrigation  canals,  indnding  cost  of  repairs  for  1875 $3, 527, 678  84 

Annnalcost  of  repairs $106,184  00 

Number  of  acres  requiring  no  irrigation...... 77,525 

Acres  requiring  from  1  to  2  hours  of  water  per  week 35,706 

Acres  requiring  from  3  to  4  hours 67,774 

Acres  requiring  from  4  to  10  hours 21,761 

Acres  reclaimed  from  salt  and  alkali  lands 6, 157 

Acres  reclaimed  from  swamp  lands 3,490 

Acres  planted  with  nut  trees 5^ 

Acres  planted  with  shade  trees 871 

It  is  Stated  with  much  confidence  that  the  necessity  for  artificial  sup- 
ply of  water  is  every  year  becomiug  sensibly  less,  aud  that  77,525  acres 
are  now  reported  as  requiring  no  irrigation.^  Popular  belief  is  united  ia 
the  opinion  that  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  now  less  than  formerly, 
the  summer  rains  more  frequent,  and  the  climate  more  humid.  They 
can  now  raise  corn  and  other  crops  which  could  not  formerly  be  done, 
on  account  of  summer  frosts^  which  do  not  occur  now  as  in  the  early- 
days  of  settlement. 

With  respect  to  the  timber  supplies  of  Salt  Lake  City,  reliance  was 
entirely  had  ui)on  the  canons,  and  notably  that  of  the  Big  Cottonwood, 
which  opens  into  the  valley  from  the  east,  about  thirteen  miles  southeast 
of  the  city.  It  was  first  explored  in  1853,  and  a  road  made  under  great 
difficulties,  and,  it  is  said,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  The  most  valuable  tim- 
ber which  it  supplies  is  the  "red  pine,'^  "  white  piue,^''  balsam  fir,  and 

'  In  a  visit  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  Jane,  1877,  we  were  informed  hy  President, 
Brigham  Yoans  (since  deceased),  that  during  the  present  season,  people  in  the  valley 
were  able  for  the  first  time  to  grow  wheat  witbont  irrigation  in  places  where  it  had 
formerly  been  quite  impossible. 

3  Understood  to  be  the  Pinus  oontarUu  Its  wood  has  a  reddish  hue,  and  it  is  very  strong 
and  elastic.  It  is  from  this  timber  that  the  frame  of  the  convex  roof  of  the  *'  Tabernacle  " 
is  coDstructed. 

^Abies  Engelmanii  (f ). 
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quaking  asp.  The  latter  is  chiefly  used  for  charcoal  and  fad.  The 
timber  in  this  caiion,  which  is  said  to  fairly  represent  that  of  the  moont- 
aius  of  this  region  generally,  occurs  most  towards  the  upper  part,  in 
coves  and  lateral  valleys,  and  much  more  abundantly  on  the  northern 
slopes. 

From  the  deep  snows  that  fall  in  these  elevated  regions,  no  lumbering 
can  be  done  in  winter;  the  streams  although  abundant  in  flow  are  of  no 
use  for  transportation,  and  operations  are  now  restricted  to  three  or  four 
months  in  the  summer  season.  There  are  at  present  some  seven  or 
eight  mills  driven  by  water  and  one  by  steam  in  the  Big  Cottonwood 
Gafion.  The  machinery  is  of  cheap  and  rude  construction,  with  circular 
saws  and  overshot  wheels.  The  production  is  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
feet  a  year.  As  the  timber  is  cut  off,  the  upper  valleys  are  more  ex- 
pa«ed  to  sweeping  winds,  which  carry  the  snows  over  the  crests,  where 
hanging  masses  form,  until  they  fall,  and,  gaining  force  as  they  slide, 
sweep  everything  before  them  till  they  reach  bottom  of  the  valleys. 
Several  acres  of  the  asp  and  of  small  evergreens  may  be  seen  in  several 
places  that  have  been  prostrated  by  these  snow-slides,  and  their  increasing 
frequency  renders  the  reproduction  of  timber  impossible.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  fairly  represent  the  timber  of  the  cafions  of  this  region  gener- 
ally. It  is  extremely  difficult  of  access,  quite  limited  in  amount,  and 
apparently  without  chances  for  renewal.^ 

The  lumber  markets  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  of  Ogden  are  partly  sup- 
plied with  lumber  brought  from  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  pineries, 
and  from  the  lumber  mills  of  the  Coast  ^uge  and  the  Sierras,  more 
particularly  those  of  Truckee,  near  the  eastern  border  of  Oalifomia. 
The  redwood  and  the  sugar  pine  of  the  Pacific  Coast  thus  meet  the 
white  pine  and  the  black  walnut  of  the  East  in  these  middle  markets  of 
the  continent.  The  fact  that  lumber  is  brought  these  distances  by  rail- 
road, is  a  sufficient  indication  of  its  superiority  in  quality  over  the 
native  woods  of  this  region,  or  a  sign  of  failure  in  their  supply. 

The  mining  operations  of  the  Wahsatch  and  other  ranges  have 
created  a  new  and  extensive  demand  for  timber  and  especially  fuel. 

The  consumption  of  charcoal  in  the  smelting-furnaces  of  the  Territory 
is  becoming  every  year  a  question  of  practical  importance,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  it  an  increasing  item  of  expense. 

According  to  the  statistics,  published  by  the  Deseret  Agricultural  and 
Manufacturing  Society,  for  1875,  the  amount  of  charcoal  made  in  the 
Territory  during  the  year  was  8,674  tons,  valued  at  $132,837.50.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  silver  smelting-furnaces  of  the  valley,  and  the  timber 
mostly  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  quaking  ash.  This  timber  grows  at 
the  upper  levels  in  the  valleys,  and  well  up  to  the  timber-line. 

The  capacity  of  irrigated  land  for  timber-growth  is  fully  illustrated 
by  the  experiments  already  tried,  and  the  latest  returns  show  that  about 
880  acres  have  been  planted  in  the  Territory.  This  amount  is  altogether 
insignificant  as  compared  with  probable  wants,  and  is  not  sufficient  to 

^  Since  the  openiDg  of  nameronB  silver  mines  in  the  Great  and  Little  oottonwood 
cafions,  or  rather  on  the  dividing  ridge  that  separates  them,  the  timber  has  fonud  a 
local  demand  which  is  hastening  its  destmction.  In  a  recent  visit  to  this  country,  an 
instance  of  reckless  destmction  came  nnder  notice,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  un- 
nsnal  in  the  mining  region  of  the* West.  The  snpply  having  failed  in  the  Little  Cot- 
tonwood, an  adventurer  had  come  over  t::e  snow-clad  divide  into  the  basin  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Great  Cottonwood,  and  cat  down  a  million  feet  or  more  of  valuable  pine, 
as  a  spccalation,  bat  failing  to  realize  from  sales,  it  was  left  to  rot  on  the  gronnd.  The 
rings  of  growth  on  one  of  the  stamps  thas  cot,  showed  the  age  of  the  tree  to  have  been 
over  foar  hnodred  years,  which  may  be  regarded  as  about  the  usual  period  requiaed  for 
timber  to  grow  to  its  greatest  dimensions  in  these  high  altitudes. 
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accouut  for  the  increasing  volame  of  water  in  tbe  Great  Salt  Lake  in 
j-ecent  years.* 

Tbe  trees  first  planted  for  shade  and  ornament  in  tbe  streets  of  Salt 
Lake  City  were  tbe  native  narrow-leaf  cottouwood,  wbicb  in  late  years 
bave  been  attacked  and  to  a  large  extent  destroyed  by  a  borer.  A  few  of 
tbe  broad-leaf  species  were  planted,  and  tbese  bave  suffered  in  like  mau- 
ner.  In  recent  plantings,  tbe  cottonwoods  bave  been  altogether  neg- 
lected, and  many  avennes  of  tbis  tree  are  being  replaced  by  otber  kinds, 
tbe  black  locust  baving  preference,  as  regards  namber  planted,  although 
tbe  boney-locnst  thrives  extremely  well,  makes  a  finer-shaped  tree,  and 
produces  a  timber  of  better  quality.  Tbe  white  and  black  mulberry, 
white  and  red  elm,  balm  of  gilead,  ailantbus,  and  catalpa  are  found  to 
thrive,  and  tbe  box-elder  grows  with  great  luxuriance.  The  soft  maples, 
and  the  sugar-maple  grow  but  slowly,  and  for  tbis  reason  are  not  regarded 
with  favor.  Most  of  tbe  fruit-trees  of  the  temperate  zone  are  cultivated 
by  aid  of  irrigation  with  great  success.' 

Tbe  reader  is  referred  to  an  address  by  Prof.  Paul  Ghadboume  (now 
president  of  William's  College),  before  the  Massac^setts  Board  of  Agri- 
culture (Report  for  1871,  p.  61),  for  many  interesting  details  concerning 
irrigation,  &c.,  in  Utah. 

Instances  are  mentioned  of  settlements  being  commenced  in  Southern 
Utah  where  the  supply  of  water  appeared  scarcely  sufficient  for  more 
tban  three  or  four  families,  but  as  the  soil  came  to  be  cultivated  tbe  sup- 
ply increased,  so  that  now  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  iamilies  find  support. 
These  instances  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  church  claim  of  tbe  fulfill- 
ment of  prophecy,  and  an  evidence  of  Divine  favor.  A&factSj  they  can 
only  be  explained  by  attributing  these  changes  to  the  conditions  brought 
about  by  cultivation  and  planting.  Tbe  amount  of  tree  culture  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  any  notable  difference  in  climate,  and  tbe 
meteorological  records  of  the  Territory  are  too  few  and  for  too  short  a 
period  to  show  any  definite  laws  of  climat,e.  The  average  rain-fall  at 
Camp  Douglas,  3  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake  City,  from  a  series  of  records 
kept  10  years,  is  18.87  inches.  The  months  in  the  order  of  greatest 
rain-fall  are:  May,  3.02  ^  December,  2.58 ;  January  and  March,  each  2.21 ; 
February,  1.38;  April,  1.96;  October,  1.22;  November,  1.15;  July,  0.85; 
September,  0.77 ;  August,  1.70,  and  June,  0.62  inches. 

The  timber-line  in  tbe  Uinta  Mountains  is  11,000  feet  above  tide; 
below  this  tbese  mountains  are  covered  with  a  dense  forest  very  much 
interspersed  with  small  openings  of  meadow.^ 

^The  facto  relating  to  this  iDcrease,  ito  causes,  and  the  periods  of  ite  floctnatiou,  if 
snch  exist,  belong  to  other  departmeuto  of  investigation.  It  is  soffioieut  here  to  notice, 
that  there  can  be  no  denial  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  now  less  salt  than  when 
settlement  began,  and  some  12  feet  deeper  than  in  1861. 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  sni&cient  instrnmental  records  to  show  the 
foandatiou  for  the  popnlor  belief  that  the  climate  of  Utah  is  now  more  moist  and  the 
temperature  more  nniform  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  thought  that  showers 
are  more  frequent  in  summer  tban  formerly,  and  com  is  now  raised  m  places  where  it 
was  once  liable  to  be  killed  by  late  spring  frosto.  The  dews  are  now  more  abundant, 
and  there  is'manifestly  greater  humidity  in  the  climate  than  when  this  region  was  a 
desert. 

The  borders  of  the  valley  clearly  mark  the  levels  of  the  lake  in  ancient  times 
as  much  above  the  present;  and  looking  out, on  a  winter's  morning,  from  the  elevated 
site  [of  Camp  Douglas],  the  valley  is  often  seen  filled  with  floating  vapor  to  the  high- 
est level  of  the  old  lake-shore,  and  the  valley  with  ito  thriving  cities  and  settlements, 
and  the  bases  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  are  submerged,  as  it  were,  a  thousand  feet 
under  water,  forming  a  perfect  image  of  the  ancient  scene.— (JBeport  an  Ike  Hygiene  of 
the  United  States  Army.    Circular  No.  8, 1875,  p.  338.    Report  of  Surgeon  £.  P.  Yollum.) 

^Capt.  W.  A.  Jones,  United  States  engineer,  in  a  Report  upon  the  Becanncnseance  <^ 
Northwestern  Wyoming,  p.  48. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

This  State,  in  common  with  the  country  farther  north,  presents  strik- 
ing contrasts  of  abundance  and  destitation  in  regard  to  its  timber  sup- 
plies, suggesting  active  and  efficient  measures  for  conservation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  patient  and  persevering  efforts  at  restoration  on  the  other. 
Nothing  short  of  a  discriminating  and  prudent  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
General  and  State  Governments,  in  whatever  comes  within  their  province, 
and  a  thoughtful  regard  to  future  interests  on  the  part  of  private  own- 
ers of  land,  will  save  this  region  from  the  unpleasant  consequences  that 
would  follow  the  entire  exhaustion  of  the  snpplies  of  timber  now  avail- 
able for  commerce.  In  this  question  the  consequences  affect  not  only 
our  own  country,  hut  also  many  others,  who  have  been  for  years  drawing 
upon  these  supplies  as  though  they  had  no  limit. 

The  worst  feature  of  this  question  is,  the  thoughtless  waste  and  total 
loss  that  has  attended  the  management  of  these  timbered  lands,  so  far 
as  owned  by  private  persons,  and  the  destruction  that  has  happened  in 
the  want  of  management  where  the  lands  belonged  to  the  Government. 
This  waste  by  improvidence,  plunder,  and  forest-fires,  is  more  folly 
noticed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Before  noticing  such  details  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  we  will 
present  the  observations  of  scientific  observers  as  to  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  forests  of  this  coast,  and  some  official  statements  of  the  lum- 
ber production. 

Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in  speaking  of  the  contrast  in  vegetation  between  the 
Atlantic  States  and  California,  separated  as  they  are  by  wide  treeless 
plains  and  lofty  mountains,  says  :^ 

California  has  no  Magnolia  nor  tnlip-trees.  nor  star-anise  tree;  no  so-called  panpaw 
(Jfdmina);  no  barberry  of  the  common  single-leaved  sort;  no  Podophyllnm  or  other 
of  the  pecnliar  associated  genera ;  no  Nelambo  nor  white  water-lily ;  no  prickly  ash 
nor  snmacb ;  no  loblolly-bay  nor  stuartia ;  no  bass  wood  nor  linden-trees ;  neither  lOcast, 
honey -locnst,  coffee-treos  (Gr^nmooZadiM),  nor  yellow- wood  {Cladrastris) ;  nofJiing  an- 
swering to  Hydrangea  or  witch-hazel,  to  gum-trees  {Nyaaa  and  Liquidambar),  vibiir- 
nnm  or  DierviUa;  it  has  few  asters  and  golden-rods;  no  Lobelias,  huckleberries,  and 
hardly  any  blueberries ;  no  Epigsea,  charm  of  our  earliest  spring,  tempering  an  icy 
April  wind  wiih  a  delicious  wild  fragrance;  no  Ealmia,  nor  Glethra,  nor  holly,  nor 

gersimmon ;  no  Catalf>a-tree  nor  trumpet-creeper  (Tecoma) ;  nothing  answering  to 
assafras,  nor  to  Benzoin  tree,  nor  to  hickory  ;  neither  mulberry  nor  elm ;  no  beech, 
true  chestnut,  hornbeam,  nor  ironwood,  nor  a  proper  birch-tree ;  and  the  enumeration 
might  be  continued  very  much  further  by  naming  herbaceous  plants  and  others  famil- 
iar only  to  botanists. 

In  their  place  California  is  filled  with  plants  of  other  types — trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs, 
of  which  I  will  only  remark  that  they  arc,  with  one  or  two  ezceptionp,  as  different 
from  the  plants  of  the  eastern  Asiatic  region  as  they  are  from  those  of  Atlantic  North 
America.  Their  near  relatives,  when  they  have  any  in  other  lands'  are  mostly  south- 
ward on  the  Mexican  plateau,  or  many  as  far  South  as  Chili. 

Observations  of  Prof.  J.  8,  JSTewberry  upon  fhe  forests  of  California  and 

Oregon. 

Professor  Kewberry  estimates  the  number  of  species  of  forest-trees 
growing  north  of  San  Francisco  and  south  of  the  Columbia  as  not  ex 
ceeding  fifty,  distributed  among  the  following  genera:  FinuSj  8;  Abies 
5 ;  Ficeay  3 ;  Sequoia^  2 ;  CupresmSj  2 ;  Thvja,  1 5  lAbocedrus^  1 ;  Larix 
1 ;  Taxus^  1 ;  Torreyaj  1 ;  Quercus^  6 ;  PopulnSj  3 ;  Salix^  5  5  IVaxinus 
2 ;  Acer^  2  ;  Alnus^  1 ;  CornuSy  1 ;  PlatanuSy  1  ^  Castanea^  1 ;  ^sculus 
1 ;  Arbutus^  1 ;  Oreodaphne^  1.    The  conifers  largely  exceed  the  dicoty 

^Address  before  the  Am.  Aaso.for  Advancement  cf  Science,  Dubuque  meeting,  1672.  p.  9. 
*  Pacific  Railroad  Survey,  vol.  vi,  Botany,  p.  11. 
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ledonoas  trees,  both  in  size  and  nnmbers,  and  the  heavy  forests  are 
mostly  limited  to  the  sea-coasts  and  mountain-sides,  and  he  observes 
that  different  mountain-ranges  are  covered  with  vegetation  that  ex- 
hibits marked  dififerences  when  compared  one  with  another. 

The  areas  between  and  eastward  of  the  coast-ranges  and  Sierra  Nevada  have  each 
a  flora  somewhat  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Coast  Mountainsy  between  San  Francisco  and  the  month  of  the  Columbia. — ^Those  were 
covered,  when  observed  by  him  in  1854-'55,  with  a  continnous  forest,  denser  toward  the 
north.  Immediately  north  of  San  Francisco  they  were  almost  exclusively  of  redwood 
{Sequoia  semperviretu)^  which  was  limited  to  the  valleys,  especially  such  as  opened 
toward  the  coast.  Farther  north  the  trees  became  more  numerous,  and  the  sugar  and 
yellow  pines  (P.  Lambertiana  and  P,pondero9a)  were  found.  Near  Crescent  City  these 
trees  together  formed  a  magnificent  forest,  the  redwoods  and  sn^ar-pines  growing  to 
about  equal  dimensions,  being  not  uncommonly  12  to  15  feet  in  diameter  and  300  feet 
high. 

Near  the  line  of  42^^  a  change  was  observed,  growing  if  anything  more  dense,  and 
the  redwood  disappearing  and  being  succeeded  by  the  Western  white  cedar  {Thvja 
gigantea)f  Douglas  and  Menzies's  spruces,  which  formed  dense  and  almost  impenetrable 
forests  from  Port  Orford  to  the  Columbia.  The  Douglas  spruce  here  reached  its  great- 
est size,  fully  equaling  the  redwood  and  sugar-pine.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Umpqna 
and  other  rivers  flowing  into  the  ocean  the  Querciu  Garreyana  grows  alone  or  in  groups, 
sometimes  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  low,  spreading  top.  In  the  transverse  chains 
running  back  from  the  coast  to  Mount  Pitt  and  Mount  Shasta,  the  Pintia  Lamheriiantif 
P.  ponderoea,  P.  oontorta,  Picea  grandia,  and  perhaps  P.  amdbiliaj  reached  down  nearly 
to  the  shore. 

Sacramento  Valley. — Excessive  moisture  in  winter  and  spring,  and  summer  droughto, 
characterize  this  region.  The  prevailing  surface  is  prairie,  with  timber  in  narrow 
belts  along  the  streams,  varying  in  widm  and  density  according  to  the  size  of  the 
streams  and  the  extent  of  their  influence  upon  the  soil  or  air.  Of  trees  growing  in 
this  region  he  mentioned  the  Quercus  agrifolia  and  California  white  oak  (Q.  H\nd9H\ 
the  nut-pine  (P.  Sahiniana)^  a  tree  highly  characteristic  of  the  flora  of  the  interior, 
and  generally  distributed  in  the  Coast  Mountains  back  from  the  ocean.  The  man- 
zanita  {Acrotostaphylos  glauca),  Platanus  raoemosaj  Fraxinua  Oregona,  Popultu  momU- 
ferttf  and  a  few  wiliows,  alders,  and  vines  make  up  the  rest. 

Sierra  Nevada, — These  mountains,  with  their  continuation — the  Cascade  Range  of 
Oregon — rising  at  many  points  high  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snows,  give  an  alpine 
character  to  some  of  the  vegetation,  and,  with  the  progressive  changes  downward, 
quite  a  variety  of  species.  The  Douglas  spruce,  the  western  balsam-fir^  and  some 
other  trees  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  forests  on  the  Columbia,  extend  at  a  higher 
elevation  down  to  Mexico.  The  western  slope,  receiving  rains  from  the  Pacific,  was 
clothed  with  a  dense  forest  of  conifers,  including,  with  the  exception  of  redwood,  all 
those  eigantic  species  that  characterize  the  botany  of  western  North  America.  On  the 
west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  also  occurs  the  Sequoia  gigantea^  or ''  mammoth  tree." 
The  greater  part  of  the  forests  were  made  up  of  the  yellow  pine  (P.  ponderoea) ^  sugar- 
pine  (P.  Lambert\ana)y  western  balsam-fir  {Pioea  grandie),  and  incense-cedar  (Libooedrms 
decurrene),  which  formed  the  greater  part  of  this  slope  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of 
San  Francisco.  The  yew  (Taxus  hrevifolia)^  and  two  species  of  cypress  (C  2fui1caienei9 
and  C  Lawsoniana)  were  occasionally  met  with.  Among  the  foot-hills,  at  a  lower  level, 
the  nut-pine  mingled  with  the  oaks,  reaching  up  to  the  pine  forests  above,  but  scarcely 
forming  a  part  of  them.  The  Quercue  fulveeoene^  Q,  deneiflora,  and  Q.  Kelloggi  also 
occurred  in  the  same  zone,  but  not  in  considerable  numbers. 

EegUm  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains. — ^There  is  hero  great  uniform- 
ity in  geological  formation  as  well  as  in  vegetable  growth;  the  yellow  pine  (P. pon- 
deroea) forming  a  continuous  forest,  a  day's  ride  scarcely  showing  a  dozen  species  of 
plants. 

The  Klamath  LaJces^  and  along  the  Klamath  River,  in  Oregon,  where  more  rain  falls, 
we  have  thickets  of  small  trees,  but  the  amount  of  timber  is  not  large.  The  cotton- 
wood  and  willows  were  found  along  water-courses,  and  yellow  pine  and  western  cedar 
on  the  hills.  On  the  banks  of  the  Klamath  dense  Ibrests  of  the  Pinus  coniorta,  of  small 
trees,  were  noticed. 

Cascade  Mountains. — These  bear,  besides  the  greater  part  of  the  species  found  on  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  some  that  do  not  extend  into  California.  The  western  larch  (Larix 
ocddentalis)  and  the  Abies  WilliamsonH  are  of  this  class. 

Among  the  species  mentioned  in  the  locid  botany  of  this  region,  were  the  larch 
and  several  of  the  poplars  (Populus  tremuloideSf  P.  moniliferaf  and  P.  angusiifoUa).  A 
few  hundred  feet  up  the  mountain-side  the  yellow  pine,  joined  by  the  sugar-pine 
(Pinus  eontorta),  western  balsam-fir  and  Douglas  spruce,  together  formed  a  thick 
forest.  There  were  also  seen  some  few  trees  of  the  Thuja  ocddentalis  and  large-leaf 
maple  (Jeer  macrophyllum),    A  little  higher  was  the  Pinus  montioola  of  Douglas,  and 
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the  silver  fir  (Pioea  anuibilia).  At  6,000  feet  these  gave  place  to  the  Abies  William- 
sonii  and  Pinus  oembroidea,  which  rise  to  perpetaal  sdow.  These  species  are  observed 
on  the  Eastern  slope.  On  the  Western  slope  they  appear  mingled  with  others,  the 
great  mass  of  the  forest  being  made  up  of  the  Douglas  sprnoe,  the  balsam-fir,  and 
western  arbor  vit®.  The  Nootka  cypress  is  confined  to  the  western  slope.  These 
monntains,  near  the  Colnmbia,  are  chiefly  timbered  with  Donglas  spruce  and  Western 
balsam-fir.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  lined  with  cottonwoods,  and  in  some  places 
with  Uarrey's  oak. 

The  lowest  part  of  the  Willamette  Valley  was  occupied  by  the  densest  forest  seen, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  Donglas  spruce  (here  known  as  red  flr)^  the  western  balsam-fir 
(here  called  white  fir),  hemlock,  spruce,  and  arbor  vitsB.  Of  dioscions  trees,  the  large- 
leaf  and  vine  maples  {A.  maorophylum  and  A.  eircinaUi)  and  the  Comua  NutkUlii  were  the 
principal  species. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  in  connection  with  the  geological  survey  of  Cal- 
ifornia, has  given  a  general  view  of  the  distribation  and  character  of 
the  forest  vegetation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  region. 

In  so  elevated  a  range  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  we  should  expect  to  find  a  number  of 
belts  of  forest  vegetation  corresponding  to  the  different  zones  of  altitude  above  the 
sea-level.  As  in  the  Coast  Ranges,  the  general  character  is  ^iven  to  the  landscape  by 
coniferous  trees  and  oaks,  all  other  families  being  usually  quite  subordinate  in  impor- 
tance, and  the  number  of  the  conifers  as  compared  with  that  of  the  oaks  increasing 
rapidly  as  we  ascend. 

There  are  four  pretty  well  marked  belts  of  forest  vegetation  on  the  west  slope  of  the 
Sierra,  and  that  of  the  eastern  slope  would  make  a  fifth  for  the  whole  range.  These 
belts,  however,  pass  gradually  into  each  other,  and  are  not  so  defined  that  lines  can  be 
drawn  separating  or  distinctly  limiting  them,  and  the  division  into  groups  or  belts 
here  proposed  will  only  hold  good  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  As  we  go  north 
all  the  groups  of  species  graduaUy  descend  in  elevation,  especially  in  approaching  the 
coast. 

Of  the  four  belts  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  the  lowest  is  that  of  the  foot- 
hills, extending  up  to  about  3,000  feet  in  elevation.  Its  most  characteristic  species 
are  the  digger-pine  (P.  Salnniana)  and  the  black  oak  (Q.  Sonomensis),  These  stand 
sparsely  scattered  over  the  hill-sides  or  in  graceful  groups,  nowhere  forming  what  can 
be  called  a  forest.  The  pale  bluish  tint  of  the  pine  leaves  contrasts  finely  with  the 
dark  green  of  the  oak  foliage,  and  both  pines  and  oaks  are  strongly  relieved  in  summer 
against  the  amber  and  straw-colored  ground.  The  small  side  valleys,  gulches,  or 
cafions,  as  they  are  caUed  in  California,  according  to  their  dimensions,  are  lined  with 
flowering  shrubs,  of  which  the  California  "  Buckeye"  (AEsculua  Calif arinoa)  is.  at  this 
altitude,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous,  gradually  giving  place,  as  we  ascend,  to  the 
various  species  of  the  delightfully  fragrant  CeanotSna  or  California  lilac.  Manzanita 
and  chamiso  are  of  course  abundant  everywhere,  and  especially  on  the  dryest  hill-sides 
and  summits. 

The  next  belt  is  that  of  the  pitch-pine,  or  Pinue ponderosa,  the  sugar-p^ne  (P.  Lamherti- 
ana),  the  white  or  bastard  cedar  (Lihooedrus  deourrens)^  and  the  Donglas  spruce  (^^109 
Dcugliieii).  This  is  peculiarly  the  forest-belt  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  that  in  which  the 
trees  have  their  finest  develojpment.  The  pitch-pine  replaces  the  dig^r-pine  first,  and 
more  and  more  of  the  sugar-pme  is  seen  from  about  the  altitude  at  which  the  last-named 
noble  and  peculiarly  Califomian  tree  is  most  abundant  The  sugar-pine  is  remarkable 
for  the  size  of  its  cones,  which  hang  in  bunches  of  two  or  more  fh>m  the  ends  of  the 
large  branches,  like  ornamental  tassels.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  the  best  that  Cali? 
fornia  furnishes,  and  its  size  gigantic,  being  not  unfrequently  300  feet  in  height,  and 
f^om  7  to  10  feet  in  diameter.    It  is  also  in  this  belt  that  the  "  big  trees  "  belong. 

The  third  zone  of  forest  vegetation  is  that  of  the  firs  (Pioea  grandis  and  amabilin) 
with  the  tamarack  pine  (  P.  oontorta),  taking  to  a  considerable  extent  the  place  of  tho 
pitch  and  snga^pines.  This  belt  extends  from  7,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State.  The  traveler  to  the  Yosemite  will  see  it  well  developed  abonl 
Westfalrs  Meadows,  and  from  thence  to  the  edge  of  the  valley.  These  firs,  especially 
the  amabilia,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  geometrical  regularity  with  which  its 
branches  are  divided,  aro  most  superb  trees.  They  attain  a  large  size,  are  very  sym- 
metrical in  their  growth,  and  have  a  dark  green  brilliant  foliage,  which  is  very  fira- 
grant.  A  pine  called  Pinus  Jeff^reyif  by  some  considered  a  variety  of  the  ponderosaj  is 
also  a  characteristic  tree  of  the  upper  part  of  this  belt,  and  above  this  sets  in  the  Pinus 
mohtiooJaf  which  takes  the  place  of  the  Piesas  at  a  high  elevation. 

The  highest  belt  of  all  is  that  of  the  Pinus  albieauliSj  or  flexilis  of  some  botanists, 
which  marks  the  limit  of  vegetation  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  Sierra,  Pinus  aristata 
taking  its  place  In  the  more  southern  region,  about  the  head  of  Kin$r's  and  Kern  Rivers. 
The  P.  albioaulis  g&aenMy  shows  itself  at  the  line  Just  where  vegetation  is  going  to  give 
out  altogether,  as  around  the  base  of  Mount  Clark,  Mount  Dana,  and  ^unt  Shasta. 
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On  the  Inst-named  mountain  it  was  seen  |pt>wing  as  a  shrab,  in  fdYorable  places,  up 
to  9,000  feet,  and  small  trees  were  so  oompaoted  ox  the  pressure  of  the  snow  on  them 
in  winter  that  a  man  coald  easily  walk  over  the  flat  snrfaoe  formed  by  their  foliage. 
A  little  clamp  of  this  species  J  ast  at  the  edge  of  the  snow,  on  Lassen's  Pealc,  shows  the 
aspiring  character  of  this  tree,  which  is  one  widely  distributed  over  the  high  monnt^n 
tops  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  P.  aristata  is  also  found  in  the  Bockv  Mountainsy  as  w^  as 
along  a  limited  part  of  the  highest  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  J 

Mr.  C.  n.  Beed,  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricnltare,  in  1868, 
estimated  that  a  twentieth  part  of  Galifornia  was  covered  with  heavy- 
timber,  and  about  an  eighth,  more  or  less,  with  trees  of  some  kind. 
Within  twenty  years,  at  least  a  third  of  the  whole  native  supply  of  ac- 
cessible timber  had  been  cat  off  or  destroyed,  and  that,  judging  the 
future  by  the  past,  it  would  require  about  forty  years  to  exhaust  the 
entire  present  supply.  This  did  not  inclade  estimates  of  the  demands 
that  might  arise  from  increased  population,  or  the  extension  of  new- 
industries,  which  might  reduce  the  term  to  twenty  years.  One  of  the 
worst  features  in  respect  to  this  subject  was  the  useless  and  criminal 
destruction  of  timber,  which  had  been  indulged  in  to  an  unprecedented 
extent.    He  says : 

Thousands  npon  thousands  of  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  of  our  forest-trees  f  n 
the  Sierra  Nevada  districts  have  been  destroyed  without  scarcely  an  object  or  a  par- 
IKMO— certainly  with  no  adequate  benefit  to  tlie  destroyer,  or  to  an v  one  else.  This  prac- 
tice cannot  be  condemned  in  too  severe  terms ;  it  canaot  be  punished  with  too  severe 
penalties. 

The  hard  woods  of  Galifornia  afford  some  noble  specimens  of  orna- 
mental woods;  but  for  the  strong  and  elastic  kinds,  used  by  carriage- 
makers,  and  for  agricultural  implements  and  the  wood-work  of  machines 
where  great  toughness  is  required,  the  supplies  come  wholly  from  the 
Atlantic  States.    Mr.  Beed,  in  1868,  says : 

Even  now  the  cost  and  scarcity  of  these  articles  are  having  an  oppressive  effect  upon 
every  industrj^  in  the  State.  The  expense  of  agricultural  implements  and  tools 
here  over  their  cost  in  the  Eastern  States  is  already  operating  as  a  serious  draw- 
back upon  the  thrift  and  profit  of  our  farmers,  brought  In  close  competition,  as  they 
now  are,  with  our  neighbors  of  the  Western  Atlantic  States.  The  cost  of  lumber  for 
building  and  fencing,  in  most  of  our  agricultural  districts,  obtained,  as  it  is,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  hundreds  of  miles  away,  is  even  now  so  great  tliat  our  farmers  are  among 
the  poorest  housed  people  of  any  agricultural  community  in  the  Union,  where  the 
country  has  been  settled  an  equal  length  of  time.  Their  crops  and  stock  are  bnt 
poorly  sheltered,  if  at  all,  and  their  farms  are  worse  than  poorly  fenced.  To  the  ex- 
pense of  lumber,  more  than  any  other  causci  must  be  attributed  the  general  dUapidated 
appearance  of  our  agricultural  districts. 

This  scarcity  had  led  to  forced  systems  of  farming — ^too  frequent 
cropping,  too  little  nursing,  and  consequently  too  rapid  exhaustion. 
Building  improvements  were  checked,  and  the  enhanced  cost  of  lumber 
had  raised  the  prices  of  rent.  He  concludes  this  statement  with  the 
question,  which  the  future  must  answer :  ^*  If  this  be  the  case  now, 
when  we  are  so  young,  and  our  population  so  thin,  when  the  demand 
for  these  articles  is  increased  twenty-fold,  and  the  supply  idecreased  iu 
the  same  ratio,  who  can  depict  tbe  condition  of  our  State  f 

Bkdwood  of  Oalifoenia  (Sequoia  sempervirens). — ^This  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  giant  trees  of  Calaveras,  Mariposa,  and  other  points ; 
is  first  in  importance  among  the  timber-trees  of  California.  It  some- 
times occurs  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  three  hundred  feet  high ;  and 
instances  are  mentioned  of  specimens  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  It 
grows  only  on  underlying  metamorphic  sandstone,  and  does  not  thrive 
in  other  formations.  The  redwood  belt  extends  from  Hamboldt  County, 
near  the  northern  border,  and  reaches  down  the  coast  for  a  hundred 

^To8emite  Book, 
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and  fifty  miles,  terminating  in  Sonoma  Gonnty.  From  Valhalla,  tbe 
north  boandary-Iiue  of  Sonoma,  to  Bassian  River  the  country  aloug  the 
coast  is  timbered^  and  this  timber  extends  inland  about  eight  miles. 
The  timber  in  the  Bussian  Biver  bottom*  is  not  surpassed  on  the  coast. 
Fed  by  the  rich  alluvial  soil  and  watered  by  annual  overflows,  the 
trees  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  some  being  150  feet  without  a  limb,  and 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  a  single  tree  has  been  worked  up  into 
65,000  feet  of  lumber,  worth  at  least  $1,000.^ 

The  re<lwoods  are  not  continuous,  several  interruptions  occurring  from 
change  of  geological  formation  from  sandstone  to  lime-rock,  or  from  the 
lowering  of  level.  An  instance  of  the  former  is  seen  at  Tomales  Bay }  and 
of  the  latter  from  the  lower  foot-hills  of  Ta  malpais  down  to  Belmont.  A 
connecting  link  is  found,  however,  on  the  Oakland  hills,  and  that  grove 
of  redwood,  now  almost  destroyed^  affords  the  strongest  evidences  of 
the  dependency  of  this  species  on  the  prevalence  of  heavy  mists.  A 
few  individual  trees  occur  across  the  Oregon  line,  but  none  of  commer- 
cial importance.  A  few  small  patches  occur  in  Marion  Gounty,  but  these 
are  fast  passing  away.  It  also  occurs  in  Klamath  and  Del  Norte  Coun- 
ties, in  more  or  less  disconnected  patches.  The  redwood  belt,  at  its  best, 
is  almost  fifteen  miles  wide,  but  the  average  width  is  much  less. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  the  conifers  that  sprouts  from  the  stump 
when  cut  down.  Fire  is  destructive  to  the  young  4;rees  only,  and  after 
gaining  a  thickness  of  two  or  three  feet,  they  are  not  liable  to  injury 
from  this  cause.  The  roots  seem  imperishable,  and  as  soon  as  the  tree 
is  cut,  they  sprout  and  cover  the  soil  rapidly,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  species,  none  being  of  so  rapid  growth.  The  indestructibility  of 
the  roots  prevents  the  clearing  of  such  land,  and  even  large  trunks  cut 
down,  cover  themselves,  within  two  or  three  years,  with  sprouts  so  com- 
pletely that  they  can  BC4ircely  be  seen.  The  entire  aftergrowth  on  the 
Oakland  hills  is  owing  solely  to  this  growth  from  the  roots  and  stumps. 
This  tenacity  of  life  shows  itself  also  in  the  resistance  it  offers  to  fire. 
Trees  that  have  been  bereft  completely  of  their  branches  by  fire,  will 

>  The  wood  in  the  tree  standiDg  is  valued  at  the  present  time  at  $2  per  M  feet,  a 
yield  of  150,000  to  the  acre«  or  6,000,000  on  a  forty-acre  lot  is  an  average  on  good 
lands.  The  very  finest  timber  on  the  margin  of  the  streams  would  produce  at  least 
800,000  feet  to  the  acre,  and  this  yield  runs  down  to  25,000  feet.  As  the  redwood  be- 
lonp^s  to  the  foggy  coast  region,  and  as  the  supply  south  of  San  Francisco  has  been  cut 
off,  Sonoma,  Humboldt,  and  Mendocino  Counties  may  be  said  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
this  timber  while  it  lasts. 

The  yield  of  redwood  lumber  in  1876  was  estimated  at  about  216,000,000  of  feet. 

The  redwood  is  a  cloee-grained  timber,  splits  true,  is  very  light  in  color,  like  the  red 
cedar  of  the  Eastern  States.  It  works  smoothly  under  the  plane,  and  is  not  liable  to 
warp  or  shrink.  Its  durability  cannot  be  questioned,  as  hundreds  of  miles  of  fences 
twenty  years  old  and  stiU  sound  bear  evidence.  Hence  it  lias  been  used  largely  for 
fence-posts  and  railroad-ties.  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  Counties  furnish  large  quanti- 
ties of  ties  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  also  used  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
is  largely  laid  on  the  desert  of  the  Colorado  and  in  Peru.  The  late  Henry  Meigs,  the 
projector  of  extensive  railroad  enterprises  in  South  America,  once  owned  a  mill  in 
Sonoma  County,  and  appreciated  the  aurable  qualities  of  this  timber. 

The  redwood  varies  m  density,  the  heaviest  being  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  the  lighter 
in  weight  being  lightest  In  tinti  Its  average  weight  is  4|  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  One 
instance  was  observed  in  which  the  timber  sawed  from  a  gulch  weighed  but  2i  pounds 
to  the  foot,  while  that  from  another,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  parallel  and  leading 
into  the  same  main  oa&on,  was  6  pounds  to  the  foot. 

The  trees  growing  on  a  gravelly  soil  are  fi^nerally  nnsonnd  on  the  top  and  in  the 
heart,  rotting  from  the  top  downward.  When  the  tree  stands  on  ground  where  the 
underlying  rook  is  of  a  shelly  or  broken  nature  the  timber  is  apt  to  be  unsound.  Upon 
precisely  tlie  same  kind  of  soil,  when  the  underlying  strata  are  solid,  the  wood  will  be 
solid.  The  best  timber  is,  of  course,  along  alluvial  river-bottoms,  which  rest  upon  a 
solid  sandstone  formation,  though  a  good  deal  of  hill-side  timber  wnen  tbe  rock  is  solid 
will  make  the  best  of  lumber. — SonnM  Democrat. 
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cover  themBelves  with  yoang  sproats,  like  a  dead  trank  overgrown  with 
ivy.i 

A  redwood  forest  is  described  as  grand  beyond  power  of  appraciation 
to  one  wbo  has  not  witnessed  the  dense  masses  of  fog  come  rolling  in 
from  the  Pacific,  creeping  through  the  foliage,  covering  the  hill-tops, 
flowing  down  the  opposite  slopes,  and  filling  the  cations  an  til  hill  and 
valley  are  wrapped  in  dripping  mist,  or,  as  the  process  is  reversed  in 
early  light  of  morning,  as  these  fogs  melt  away  and  reveal  the  forests, 
in  all  their  grandear  of  dimensions  and  distance,  stretching  away  until 
lost  to  view  on  the  far-off  horizon. 

We  may  judge  something  of  the  requirements  of  the  redwoods  in 
any  attempt  at  their  naturalization  elsewhere  by  noticing  the  climate 
in  which  they  thrive.  The  seasons  are  alternately  wet  and  dry.  Bains 
begin  in  October  and  continue  to  occur  till  May,  or  rarely  in  June.  It 
seldom  rains  more  than  three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  and  as  soon  as  the 
rain-fall  begins  the  herbage  starts,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  November 
the  hills  and  pastures  are  green.  December  is  a  stormy  month,  with 
some  snow  and  ice.  January  is  a  month  of  flowers  and  the  seed-time 
of  grains.  Planting  is  done  either  in  the  fall  or  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, or  the  first  days  of  March.  February  is  the  growing  month, 
like  June  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  States.  March  is  a  rude  month, 
with  southeast  storms  or  dry  north  winds.  April  is  a  month  of  fluctu- 
ating weather,  of  rapid  growth,  and  the  rains  being  well  nigh  over, 
the  moisture  depends  in  part  upon  sea-fogs.  Grain  ripens  in  June, 
and  is  harvested  in  July.  Fogs  prevail  from  May  to  August,  brought 
in  the  form  of  damp  air  by  the  trade-winds  from  the  sea,  and  condensed 
by  cooling  on  the  mouutains.  When  the  trade-winds  set  in  a  fog-bank 
forms  every  day  off  the  land,  and  in  the  afternoon  it  comes  inland, 
spreading  over  the  country  through  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  nearly 
through  the  night,  thus  repeating  itself  nearly  every  day  through  their 
season.  The  farmers  estimate  these  heavy  fogs  as  about  equal  to  a 
light  rain.' 

'  Proceedings  of  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sdencee,  n\,  233. 

Dr.  Gray y  in  an  address  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  Dobnqne,  in  1872,  remarks  as  follows,  concerning  this  timber: 

**  The  forests  of  California,  proud  as  the  State  may  be  of  them,  are  already  too  scanty 
and  insufficient  for  her  nses.  Two  lines,  such  as  may  be  drawn  with  one  sweep  of  a 
brush  over  the  map,  would  cover  them  all.  The  coast  redwood,  the  most  important 
tree  in  California,  although  a  million  times  more  numerous  than  its  relative  of  the 
Sierra,  is  too  good  to  live  long.  Such  is  the  value  for  lumber,  and  its  accessibility,  that. 
Judging  the  futore  by  the  past,  it  is  not  likely,  in  its  primitive  growth,  to  oulast  its 
rarer  fellow-species." 

*  R.  A.  Thompson's  History  of  Sonoma  County,  Calfomia  (1877),  p.  20. 

Dr.  Henry  N.  Bolander,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences^ 
October  16, 1865  {Proceedings  ill,  232),  ascribes  great  importance  to  these  fogs.  In  this 
article  he  says : 

'*  Auother  great  beneficial  feature  in  this  species  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  is  the  great 
power  it  possesses  in  condensing  fo^  and  mists.  A  heavy  fog  is  always  turned  into 
rain,  wetting  the  soil  and  supplying  springs  with  water  during  the  dry  season. 
Springs  in  and  near  the  redwoods  are  never  in  want  of  a  good  supply  of  water,  and 
crops  on  the  Coast  Ranges  are  not  liable  to  fail.  The  year  of  1874  has  proved  my  asser- 
tion beyond  a  doubt.  This  fact  is  gener^ly  known ;  a  great  deal  of  land  has  been  taken 
np  since.  It  is  my  Arm  conviction  that  if  the  redwoods  are  destroyed — and  they  neces- 
sarily will  be  if  not  protected  by  a  wise  action  of  our  government — California  wiU 
become  a  desert  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  In  their  safety  depends  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  State.  They  are  our  safeguard.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  shall 
be  benefited  or  not  by  the  horrible  experience  such  countries  as  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Spain,  and  France  have  made  by  having  barbarously  destroyed  their  woods  and  forests. 
Bat  with  ns  hero  it  is  even  of  a  more  serious  nature.  Wise  governments  would  be 
able  to  replace  them  in  those  countries,  but  no  power  on  earth  can  restore  the  woods 
of  California  when  completely  destroyed.'' 
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In  the  recently  published  history  of  Sonoma  Gonnty  the  names  of  14 
establishments  are  given,  of  which  1  has  a  daily  capacity  of  35,000  feet  of 
lumber ;  9  pf  30.000  j  1  of  15,000 ;  2  of  12,000 ;  and  1  of  10,000.  Total, 
354,000  feet  a  day,  or  57,000,000  a  season.  Others  are  mentioned  as 
preparing  to  operate,  and  extensions  of  narrow-gauge  railroads  were  con- 
templated, which  would  largely  increase  the  production.  It  also  gives 
the  following 

Tabulated  Statement  of  Timber  Resources  by  Sections, 

Fe«t 

Between  Valhalla  and  Rnasian  River 437,000,000 

Dancan's  Mill  Land  and  Lnmber  Company 216,000,000 

Russian  River  Land  and  Lnmber  Company 450,000,000 

Bodega  country  and  north  of  Howard's  Canon 345,000,000 

Opptelte  Ouerneville 35,  OCK),  000 

Hnrlbnt's  CaAon,  Biflc  Bottom,  Emott's  Canon 350,000,000 

Marsliall  timber  on  Mill  Creek 15.000.000 

1, 848, 000, 000 

We  have  no  means  of  verifying  this  estimate ;  but  allowing  a  broad 
margin  for  error  on  the  most  favorable  side*  the  period  of  exhaustion  is 
not  many  years  distant  at  best,  and  the  subject  should  arrest  the  atten« 
tion  of  capitalists  in  view  of  the  large  gain  that  may  be  realized  in  the 
future,  by  arresting  thoughtless  waste,  introducing  economical  methods, 
and  especially  by  carefully  protecting  the  woodlands  when  once  cut  over, 
and  allowing  them  the  best  possible  conditions  for  reproduction. 

The  ^'Bia  trees"  of  OALiFOEiaA  {Sequoia  gigantea), — ^These  have 
attracted  widely  the  public  interest,  rather  on  account  of  their  enormous 
dimensions  than  their  commercial  importance.  In  fact,  their  very  rarity 
led  the  General  Government,  a  few  years  since,  upon  the  memorial  of  a 
number  of  influential  citizens  of  California  and  other  sections  of  the 
country,  to  except  the  more  important  groves  then  known  and  the 
Yosemite  Valley  from  sale,  and  to  reserve  them,  under  the  care  of  the 
State  of  Galifomia,  as  places  of  public  interest.^ 

'  The  *'  Cleft "  or  "  Gorge/'  in  the  granite  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Monntaids,  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Merced  River,  and  known  as  the  Yosemite  VaJley,  estimated  at 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  one  mile  back  from  the  main  ed^e  of 
the  precipice  on  each  side,  was,  by  an  act  of  Confess  approved  June  30, 1864,  given 
to  the  State  of  California,  npon  condition  of  its  being  hela  for  public  nse,  resort,  and 
recreation,  and  inalienable  for  aU  time.  All  incomes  from  leases  or  privileges  were  to 
be  applied  to  preservation  and  improvement. 

By  the  same  act,  the  tracts  embracing  what  is  known  as  the  ''Mariposa  Big-Tree 
Grove,''  not  ezoeeding  the  area  of  four  sections,  and  to  be  taken  in  legal  sabdivisions 
of  one  qoarter  section  each,  were  also  given  to  the  State,  with  like  conditions  as  to 
acceptance,  inalienability,  lease  of  privileges,  and  protection.  Both  these  cessions 
were  to  be  manased  by  commissioners,  consisting  of  the  governor  and  eight  others,  to 
be  appointed  by  him,  and  to  serve  without  pay. 

This  act  was  accepted  by  the  State,  in  an  act  passed  April  2,  ISTiG,  and  commissioners 
confirmed.  They  might  appoint  a  guardian  with  a  salary  of  not  over  $500,  and  the 
State  geologist  was  authorized  to  make  a  full  survey  and  a  stat'stical  report.  Penalties 
were  imposed  for  injuries  to  timber,  careless  fires,  &c.,  and  a  small  appropriation  was 
granted  for  expenses.  The  Stare  has  of  late  years  allowed  this  trust  to  fall  in  arrears 
lu  its  financial  matters,  by  omitting  to  appropriate  the  means  for  paying  the  salary  of 
its  superintendent.  It  cannot,  however,  be  supposed  that  it  will  permanently  allow 
these  irregularities  to  continue.  The  title  of  the  Yosemite  property  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  litigation,  and  after  a  decision  in  the  State  courts  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  the 
title  has  been  affirmed  to  the  government  by  the  Federal  courts.  The  generic  name 
of  the  "  big  trees,"  and  of  the  redwood  is  clerived  from  that  of  a  Cherokee  chief,  whose 
English  name  was  George  Guess.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  system  of  syllabic  writing 
which  possessed  such  advantages  and  was  learned  with  such  facilities,  that  it  speedily 
became  a  means  of  written  communication  among  his  people,  and  is  still  used  by 
them. 

The  "  big  trees  "  have  in  recent  years  been  found  in  large  quantities,  and  both  large 
and  small  in  size  in  the  Sierras  at  from  4,500  to  8,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
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The  best-known  groves  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea  are  those  of  CaLiveras, 
Tuolamue,  Merced,  and  Mariposa.  In  Fresno  Goanty  there  have  been 
found  in  recent  years  others,  large  and  small,  and  the  species  is  preserved 
to  science  in  an  abundance  of  young  trees  raised  from  seed  in  varions 
parts  of  the  world.^ 

The  genial  influence  of  snow  in  favoring  tree  growth  is  finely  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  the  ^'big  trees''  of  California.  The  climate  in  sum- 
mer is  warm  and  dry,  and  it  seldom  rains,  but  the  snows  fall  six  feet  or 
more  in  winter  and  lie  on  till  May.  From  the  absence  of  rains  the  soil 
is  deep  and  the  rocks  are  hidden  by  it.  At  the  Calaveras  Grove  the 
ground  appears  to  be  much  lower  and  more  wet  in  summer  than  at  Mari- 
posa, and  at  the  latter  the  trees  are  more  widely  spread  on  the  slopes 
and  high  knobs  of  ground  where  the  drainage  is  good.^ 

Height                 Oiroamferenoe.  Height.  CiicamliBrenoe.  Height.  Circunfereneei 
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The  circnrnference  was  meaanred  above  the  swell  of  the  roots,  at  abont  six  feet  from 
the  gronnd.  The  diameter  of  the  stump  of  the  ''original  big  tree"  was  23  feet  !§ 
inches  inside  of  the  bark,  which  was  two  feet  thick. — (Proceedings  of  the  Caltfomia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  iii,  204.) 

A  particular  account  of  tnese  trees  will  be  found  in  the  **Yo9emite  Book,"  published 
in  connection  with  the  Geological  Survey  of  California,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J. 
D.  Whitney,  State  geologist,  and  by  authority  of  a  State  law. 

Eucalyptus  globulus. — The  Blue  Oum  of  Australia. — As  much  has 
been  written  conceruiog  this  species,  and  as  enorts  have  been  made  with 
much  success  to  introduce  its  cultivation  in  California,  it  may  be  proper 
to  present  some  of  the  principal  facts  concerning  it: 

Our  knowledge  of  this  tree  dates  from  1792,  when  Labillardit^re,  who  was  sent  with 
the  expedition  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  La  Peronse,  found  it  in  Tasmania,  and 
brought  it  to  Europe.^    But  public  attention  was  not  called  to  it  until  its  rediscovery, 

^  The  giant  sequoia  was  introduced  into  England  in  1853,  and  it  has  been  tried  in 
that  country  and  Scotland  in  a  ^reat  variety  of  situations,  to  ascertain  its  preferences. 
It  is  found  to  do  much  the  best  in  heavy  clay  land.  It  suffers  from  the  easterly  spring 
winds,  but  after  a  time  recovers.  It  must  have  a  damp  climate,  moist  subsoil,  prefers 
high  grounds  to  low,  and  is  sometimes  injured  by  severe  frosts.  It  is  hardy  at  8(50  feet 
above  tide,  where  the  Douglas  spruce  did  not  do  as  well.  Taking  into  consideration 
its  hardiness,  rapid  growth,  large  dimensions,  and  durability,  it  is  thought  to  present 
qualities  th^^t  render  it  proper  for  forest  planting  for  future  timber;  but  it  must  not 
have  exposure  to  the  east  winds.  The  value  of  its  wood  has  not  yet  been  tested.  An 
interruption  of  growth  in  midsummer,  followed  b^  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  fall,  has 
been  noticed,  probably  causing  confusion  in  the  nngs  of  wood,  or  perhaps  a  double 
ring  in  a  year.  It  was  introduced  into  France  in  1854,  and  grows  alike  on  plains,  in 
valleys,  and  on  hills,  best  on  a  northern  or  southern  slope.  It  must  have  a  sufficient 
depth  of  soil,  and  proves  very  difficult  to  transplant.— (i>«  Conifhres^  C.  De  Kirwan,  ii^ 
66.) 

This  tendency  to  start  again  in  autumn,  due  to  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  of  it«  native 
locality,  has  very  frequently  proved  faral  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

^The  following  are  measurements  of  height  and  circumference  of  S5  trees  in  the  Ca- 
laveras Grove,  made  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  and  Joseph  B.  Meader,  in  1865.  The 
quantities  are  in  feet: 

3 This  naturalist,  with  rare  sagacity,  foresaw  that  this  tree  would  become  an  im- 
portant source  of  timber  for  ship- building.  His  journal,  under  date  of  May  12, 1792 
(the  expedition  being  then  at  the  Bay  of  Tempests,  Van  Dieman's  Land),  says:  "I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  the  flowers  of  a  new  species  of  Eucalyptus,  remark- 
able for  itb  fruit,  which  resembles  a  coat-button.  This  tree,  which  is  one  of  the  tallest 
in  nature  since  it  measures  upward  of  160  feet,  only  blooms  toward  its  upper  extrem- 
ity. The  wood  is  suited  to  naval  construction,  and  is  durable,  but  neither  so  light  nor 
80  elastic  as  pine.  Perhaps  it  would  be  advantageous,  in  making  masts  of  it,  to  make 
them  of  many  pieces,  and  to  hollow  the  great  trunks  throughout  their  lengths,  in  order 
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80  to  speak,  by  M.  Ramel,  in  1854.  Being  then  at  Melboarne,  Australia,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  extraordinary  vigor  of  growth  of  a  young  plant  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  that  city,  and  its  gracefhl  form  and  beantifnl  foliage.  He  brought  its  seed 
to  Paris,  and  had  no  difficnlty  in  making  them  grow  yigoronsly  in  summer,  bat  they 
were  killed  down  by  &oet  in  winter.  Altbongh  under  glass  th^y  grew  with  the  same 
vigor,  and  soon  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  their  space,  so  as  to  bend  over  under  the 
roof.  Some  plants,  sown  in  1861,  when  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  1872,  grew  so  rapidly 
that  the  idea  was  suggested  of  trying  them  in  Algeria  and  the  south  of  France.  It 
was  introduced  in  Corsica,  in  1865,  and  a  report  made  in  March,  1870,  states  as  the  re- 
sult of  observation  that  they  would  prosper  around  the  borders  of  the  idand,  and  to 
an  elevation  of  about  400  feet  above  sea-level.  Its  power  of  absorption  of  moisture 
and  its  emanations  tending  to  purify  the  atmosphere  were  commended,  and  its  growth 
was  rapid ;  trees  but  six  years  old  measuring  59  inches  at  90  inches  above  the  earth.^ 

In  the  winter  of  1870~'71,  a  large  number  of  these  trees,  which  had  flourished  ten 
years,  were  killed  down  by  frost  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone.  Near  Cannes  a  few  resisted 
the  cold.  At  Madrid,  wood  of  three  or  four  years'  growth  withstood  the  frost,  and 
put  forth  shoots  vigorously.' 

A  report  from  Nice,  July,  1871,  was  not  favorable.  The  tree  was  found  to  require  a 
deep,  fertile,and  well-irrigated  soil,  without  which  it  would  perish  in  seasons  of  drought. 
A  temperature  of  4(P  to  43<^  Fahrenheit  would  seriously  affect  it,  and  it  could  not  with- 
stand the  violent  winds  which  blow  in  the  winter  months  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  writer  of  this  account  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  could  not 
be  raised  in  France  to  advantage,  or  at  least  not  in  thickets,  with  the  design  of  ex- 
straoting  its  essential  oils.' 

It  was  first  introduced  into  Algeria  in  1 854 ,  in  the  garden  of  Hamma,  near  Algiers, 
under  the  direction  M.  Hardy^,  and  a  writer  in  1867  estimates  that  a  hundred  thousand 
plants  had  been  distributed  m  different  provinces,  and  its  success  equalled  the  highest 
expectations  that  had  been  formed  concerning  it.^  M.  Planchon,  in  speaking  of  its  culti- 
vation in  that  country  (1874),  says :  "  In  Algjeria  it  is  most  favorably  caturalized.  It 
triumphantlv  borders  the  railways,  of  which  it  has  seen  the  birth  and  marked  the  date. 
The  garden  indosure  can  no  longer  retain  it.  It  is  planted  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
in  groves,  in  avenues,  in  groups,  in  isolated  places,  m  every  section  of  the  three  prov- 
inces, and  the  forei^er  who  aoes  not  know  the  exotic  origm  of  the  Eucalyptus,  would 
suppose  it  to  be  an  indigenous  tree.'' 

This  tree  has  been  introdnced  in  India,  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Ar- 
p^entine  Bepnblic,  Chili,  Central  America,  California,  and  various  West 
India  Islands.  The  genns  Eucalyptus  embraces  an  immense  nnmber  of 
species,  about  140  being  described  by  Bentham  and  Yon  Mtiller  in  their 
Flora  Australiensis.  They  differ  greatly  in  size,  habit  of  growth,  and 
qualities,  and  seireral  of  them  possess  valuable  medicinal  properties. 
The  U,  globultis  grows  in  its  native  country  to  an  immense  size,  rivaling 
the  giant  ikquaias  of  California.^  The  JS.  amygdalina  has  been  seen  480 
feet  high.® 

to  give  them  more  lightness,  strengthening  them  by  iron  bands."  The  specific  name 
was  suggested  by  the  fruit,  which  resembles  an  urn  rather  than  a  button.  The  form 
is  that  of  a  reversed  cone,  raising  four  prominent  sides,  slightly  widened  at  the  edge 
and  hollowed  in  the  center  by  tour  cells,  which  onen  by  large  radiating  shoulders, 
separated  by  as  many  triangular  tongues.  Before  flowering,  this  inferior  part  of  the 
calyx,  which  becomes  the  firuit,  bears  a  thick,  wrinkled,  conoidic  cap,  which  some 
botanists  believe  to  be  the  superior  part  of  the  calyx ;  others  a  corolla  with  consoli- 
dated stamens.  It  is  from  this  covering  that  the  plant  receives  the  name  of  EiicalyptuSf 
from  two  Greek  words  signifying  *'  I  conceal  well,''  the  cap  for  a  longtime  concealing 
the  stamens. — Planchon'a  Mucalyptua  glokulua,  p.  9.  Trandated  and  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (1875). 

^  Bulletin  de  la  Soo.  d^AoclimaUUion  [2],  ix,  445. 

>/6.  [2],viii,  148,  384. 

sifr.  [2],  viii,  387 ;  see  also  ih.  [2],  ii,  672. 

4  Bevue  des  Baux  et  ForSts,  vi,  16. 

^  In  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  Australian  continent  bv  Walter  Hill,  a 
government  botanist,  the  Eucalyptus  was  found  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  159  feet  in  circumference  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  80  feet  in  girth  at  56  feet. 
Shipbuilders  procure  timber  in  single  pieces  for  keels  120  feet  long,  and  for  planking 
of  vessels  it  is  considered  superior  to  American  rock  elm. 

A  bibliography  of  pamphlets  and  articles  upon  the  Buoalyptua  is  given  in  the  BuUe- 
Hit  Mensuel  de  la  Soc  d^Acelmataiion  for  January,  1877  (3d  ser.,  iv,  p.  59^3),  and  a  list 
of  species  in  the  same  journal  for  April,  1876.  A  large  number  of  American  publica- 
tions upon  this  subject  are  omitted  in  the  list  cited. 

>  TrausaotUma  and  Pivceedings  of  the  Boyal  Soc.  of  Vicioria,  Part  I,  vol.  viii,  p.  9. 
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It  is  particularly  snccessfnl  in  tbe  French  colony  of  Beiinion,  where 
M.  de  GhS^teanvienx  is  occupied  in  the  cultivation  with  marked  success. 

The  superintendent  of  the  botanical  garden,  Jamaica,  reports  (in  1877) 
that  the  blue  gum,,  planted  six  years  ago  in  the  Cinchona  plantations, 
were  60  feet  high,  with  trunks  a  foot  in  diameter  near  the  ground,  and 
6  inches  at  20  feet.  During  the  past  year  3,000  plants  were  distributed, 
in  addition  to  2,000  the  year  before.  Most  of  these  were  sent  to  the 
lowlands,  where  they  do  not  succeed  as  well  as  those  planted  on  the 
hills.    He  says : 

The  valae  of  this  plant  on  the  hills  consists  in  its  importanoe  as  a  timber  tree,  as  it 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  durable  and  nseful  woods,  bnt  it  grows  with  greater  rib- 
pidity  and  to  a  larger  size  than  any  other  known  timber  tree.  Judging  from  the  rate 
of  growth  attained  by  plants  introdaoed  six  years  ago,  treos  two  feet  m  diameter  are 
certainly  prodacable  m  ten  years  from  seed.  It  possesses  another  advantage,  namely, 
the  brancnes  are  not  wide-spreading,  like  most  other  trees;  hence,  in  forming  a  plan- 
tation, the  plants  may  be  set  nnasnolly  thick. 

The  lowest  altitude  at  which  this  tree  should  be  planted  within  the 
tropics  is  probably  2,000  feet.  Tbe  imports  of  timber  in  Jamaica  amount 
to  about  8,000,000  feet  of  timber  and  5,000,000  of  shingles. 

The  Eucalyptus  globulus,  and  several  other  species  of  this  genun,  have 
been  introduced  into  Galifornia  with  much  success,  and  Prof.  Bobert  E. 
G.  Stearns,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  July  1, 1872,^  says : 

An  instance  of  rapid  growth  under  my  immediate  observation  is  that  of  a  specimen 
purchased  by  me  of  a  nurseryman,  which,  at  the  time  of  planting  (January  5, 1^1), 
measured  from  the  ground  level  to  the  extreme  tip  6|  feet,  and  in  about  eleven  months 
(December  8, 1671)  had  reached  a  height  of  a  trine  over  15  feet.  The  diameter  of  the 
stalk  when  set  out  was  hi^f  an  inch,  and  at  the  final  measurement  If  inches.  I  am 
prepared  to  hear  of  instances  far  exceeding  my  figures,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  had  very  little  rain  after  this  tree  was  planted,  and  furthermore,  that  the 
locality  was  upon  nearly  the  highest  ground  in  Petaluma.  This  tree  was  occasionally, 
bnt  only  moderately,  watered  during  part  of  the  time.  Other  trees  of  this  species 
planted  at  the  same  time  also  made  a  remarkable  growth.  Specimens  raised  by  me 
from  the  seed,  whose  growth  I  have  noted,  show  a  gain  of  10^  inches  in  21  days,  or 
half  an  inch  per  diem.  The  development  of  lateral  branches  is  as  suprising  as  its  per- 
pendicular growth.  George  C.  Potter,  esq.,  of  Oakland,  informs  me  that  specimens 
upon  his  grounds  nine  years  old,  show  a  diameter  of  12  inches. 

^he  late  Gol.  Ezekiel  Jewett,  in  writing  from  Santa  Baraba,  CaL, 
September  13, 1876,  says : 

There  are  some  thirty  species  of  the  Eucalyptus  here,  and  their  growth  is  marvel- 
ous. The  blue  gum  seems  to  be  the  favorite,  and  there  is  one  before  me,  three  years 
and  one  month  old,  that  is  20  inches  in  circumference  6  feet  fix)m  the  root^  and  32  feet 
high. 

Professor  Brewer  cites  from  a  local  authority  that  a  tree  cut  in  1874, 
in  Sonoma,  Gal.,  of  9  years'  growth,  which  had  attained  the  height  of 
96  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  18  inches  at  4  feet  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Ell  wood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  has  done  much  toward 
making  known  the  value  of  this  timber  for  cultivation,'  in  writing, 
ITovember  28, 1876,  says : 

The  only  parts  of  California  that  have  commenced  the  planting  of  Eucalyptus  for- 
ests, so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  are  Alameda  County,  Gen.  J.  T.  Stratton,  tbe 
principal,  some  60  acres ;  in  San  Rafael  there  are  probably  50  acres;  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  100  acres ;  Santa  Barbara  County,  100  acres.    In  other  parts  of  Alameda 

^  On  ike  EoonomiUi  Value  of  certain  Australian  Forest  Trees,  and  their  Cultivation  in  Cali- 
fomia, 

'  Forest  Culture  and  Eucalyptus  TVees.  San  Francisco,  1S76.  12mo.,  pp.  204 ;  and  an 
other  volume  of  the  same  title,  pp.  621.  Tbe  first  of  these  contains  a  lecture  by  him, 
and  two  lectures  and  an  article  by  Baron  Ferdinand  Von  Miiller,  of  Melbourne,  Victo- 
ria. The  larger  volume  embraces  several  lectures  and  articles  by  Baron  Von  Miiller 
having  an  interesting  application  to  the  subject  of  Australian  vegetation  and  its  ia- 
troduotion  into  California. 
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County  there  are  doubtless  more  groves,  bat  I  sbonld  Jadge  not  over  200  acres  in  all.^ 
This  is  abont  the  extent ;  bnt  this  industry  has  commenced^  and  very  soon  the  whole 
interior  will  be  dotted  with  forests  of  the  Eucalyptus. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  iDtroduce  the  cnltivation  of  varioas 
species  of  this  tree  Id  the  Southern  States,  bnt  without  encouraging 
success.  It  has  been  found  not  hardy  at  Augusta,  in  Georgia.  At 
Albany,  in  that  State,  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  would  be  able  to 
survive  the  winters,  but  an  unusual  frost  in  the  wintier  of  1876-'77  killed 
It  entirely,  the  temperature  having  gone  down  to  14^  F.' 

At  New  Orleans  it  has  been  found  too  delicate,  and,  if  successful  on 
the  Oulf  coast,  it  would  probably  be  in  Florida  or  SoutJiern  Texas. 

Although  of  wonderfully  rapid  growth  under  a  genial  climate,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  this  timber  would  prove  valuable  for  construc- 
tion, or  use  in  the  arts,  until  ripened  and  hardened  by  time.' 

JStaUaHoi  of  Lumber  Manvfacture  in  Califinma  in  1874, 1875,  and  1876,  as  reported  by  the 

Aeeeaeors,     (From  rqxnia  of  Swrveyor^Cfeneral,) 

L— NUMBBB  OF  SAW-MILTJk' 


Goimtlos.* 

Steun-pow- 
or. 

Water-pow- 
er. 

Coonties. 

Steam-pow- 
er. 

Water-pow- 
er. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

»H 

18 
17 
4 
6 
6 
1 
19 

t 

•  9 
5 

4 

i 

11 

"i' 

i 

Alpio6  .■«•.••...■•..... 

1 

4 
17 
4 
2 
3 
8 
6 
11 

1 

4 

14 

3 

9 

3 

11 

1 

15 

« «« • 

4 

15 
1 
9 
9 

It 
9 

18 

9 

•  •  •  • 

4 
1 

•  •  ■  • 

6 
3 

•  »   M    « 

9 
3 
3 
8 
9 
3 

Nevada 

18 

90 

9 

5 

1 

1 
19 

90 

"5' 
5 
6 
1 

14 
9 
9 

15 
9 

11 
3 
8 
7 
9 
3 
3 
3 

909 

10 

Aihiifdor  ................ 

4 

9 

.... 

3 
9 

1 
4 

1 

«  •  s  • 

4 
9 

1*  •  «  • 

5 
8 

•  •  •  • 

9 

4 
1 

Placer 

1 

Biitte 

Plamas 

5 

CalaverM 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

Colasa 

1 

1 
1 

■    •    M    • 

I 

I>«1  Norte 

San  Lola  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Bl  Dorado 

FresDO ................. 

Santa  Barbara 

Hnmboldt 

Santa  Clara 

3 
15 

1 
11 

5 
14 

7 

1 
3 
4 
3 

918 

1 

15 
4 
10 
» 
15 
8 
9 
5 
3 
2 

9 
5 

11 
9 

13 

•  •  •  • 

9 
9 
9 
1 
9 

195 

1 

5 
10 

8 
13 

■  •  •  ■ 

3 
8 
2 
9 
9 

111 

Inyo 

Santa  Craz 

5 

Kern 

3 
9 

7 
9 
2 

1 

9 

14 

I 
8 

9 

3 

Shasti^ 

10 

Sierra 

8 

Lftko 

6 

"3' 

1 

9 
17 

2 

9 

1 

6 

4 
4 
4 
3 
18 
1 
1 
1 

L 

•   •  V  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

Sisklyoa 

10 

Tabbcti 

S(nioma 

Los  Angeles.... 

1 

Huin 

Trinity 

7 

If  arlpom .............. . 

•  •  •  • 

4 
6 
3 

9 
3 
7 
9 

1 
3 
8 
3 

Tnlare  ..., 

Tnolnmne  .*...... ...r. 

1 

Ikfon^ocino ............. 

3 

Hodoo 

Yuba 

4 

Mono....... 

Total 

Ifapft... 

103 

... 

■Coonties  from  which  no  retama  were  receiyed  are  omitted  from  this  table. 
Bacramisnto  County. — ^Two  steam-millB,  1874 ;  do  prodaot  reported. 

^  A  recent  newspaper  article  statee  that  the  Sonthem  Pacific  Railroad  Company  are 
preparing  to  plant  200,000  Eucalyptus  trees,  in  groves,  at  their  several  stations  in  South- 
ern Caliromia. 

>  In  an  article  in  the  First  Annual  Bcport  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Georgia,  entitled 
"Report  of  ComnUitee  on  the  Influence  of  Treee  on  Hedlih,"  by  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Cromwell 
(1875)y  much  confidence  was  expressed  that  this  tree  would  grow  and  thrive  in  Sonth- 
em Georgia,  hut  this  hope  was  disappointed  by  the  casualty  above  noticed.  The 
greatest  difflculty  had  been  supposed  to  occur  in  getting  the  plants  through  the  first 
summer,  until  their  roots  penetrated  well  into  the  soil,  so  as  to  get  a  full  supply  ot 
moisture,  to  resist  the  evaporation  under  a  hot  sun  in  dry  weather.  It  was  hoped  that 
after  the  first  year  they  would  care  for  themselves,  but  experience  proved  that  the  dan- 
ger lay  in  exceptionably  cold  winters  rather  than  in  dry  and  hot  summers. 

9  Baron  F.  Yon  MttUer,  the  eminent  botanist  of  Australia,  who  has  done  so  much 
toward  making  known  the  value  of  the  blue  gum,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Melbourne, 
June,  18;  1,  says :  *'  That  a  period  of  a  quaxter  or  even  half  a  century  must  elapse 
before  a  solid  plank,  hardened  by  age,  can  be  obtained  from  even  a  rapid  growing 
Eucalyptus  tree.  It  is  estimated  to  require  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  before  even  a 
sleeper  of  blue-gum  wood  can  be  obtained  from  a  tree  planted  in  ordinary  soil ;  and 
that  double  the  time  will  elapse  before  a  sown  tree  of  the  still  more  durable  red-gum 
eucalyptus  will  furnish  sleepers,  such  as  hitherto  have  been  in  use  for  our  railroad 
works.  Bnt  a  supply  of  fuel  from  these  trees  may  be  obtained  much  earlier,  lit, 
Adam  Anderson,  a  timber  merchant  of  this  city,  concurs  in  this  estim  te." 
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Coanties. 


Alplue 

Amador 

Btttto 

Calaveraa 

Colusa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Hamboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angolee 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Meoaocino 

Modoo 

Mono 

Napa 

Nevada 

PJaoer 

Plnmas 

San  Bomardbio.. 
San  Diego....... 

San  Lais  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

SbasU 

Sierra 

Siskiyoa 

Sonoma 

Tobama 

Trinity 

Tnlare 

Tnolomne 

Yuba 


Total. 


Lomber  sawed. 


ie74. 


1, 
3, 

ea, 
«, 
a, 

8, 

1, 

3. 

50, 


8, 
3. 
3. 


1, 
60, 

3. 
10. 


Feet, 

000,000 
600,000 
000,000 
960,000 
500,000 
125,000 
628,500 
600,000 
000,000 
982,657 
500,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000,000 
90.000 
600,000 
250,000 
000,000 
800,000 
00<^000 


50, 
21. 


6. 
19. 

0. 
6. 
3, 
49, 
10. 
1, 
6, 
5, 
3, 


000.000 
670.000 
800.000 
500«000 
500,000 
250.000 
7^,650 
137.230 
600,000 

oon.ooo 

500,000 
500.000 
874,350 
000,000 
400,000 
300.000 
000,000 
000,000 


449»018,3d7 


1875. 


FeeL 

200.000 

5,000,000 

45.000,000 

2,000,158 

300,000 
7,000,000 
6,000,000 


75,000,000 
8^628,500 
4,000,000 


3,450,000 
■""36.066 


50,000,000 

2;  400. 000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

6,000,000 


3,500,000 

1,975,000 

200,000 

6,500.000 

15,197,230 

20, 000,  ODO 

10,450,000 

3.500.000 

4.000,000 

40,000,000 

26.914,500 

1,600.000 

7.400,000 

6,100.000 

2,000,000 


364.044.388 


1878. 


3,950,000 

47.000,000 

1,000.000 


10,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,500, 01 -0 

64,000,000 
3,628,000 


3. 750. 000 

2,000.000 

60,000 


1.550.000 

53.000,000 

3.500,000 

250,000 

700,000 

30,000,000 

25,550,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

1, 875, 180 

100,000 

5,000,000 

500.000 

15,000,000 

8.100,000 


4,000,000 
60.000,000 
34,450,000 

2,000,000 
93, 000.  (100 

5,100,000 

1,500,000 


499;  263, 130 


ShingliM  mode. 


1874. 


Jf. 

600,000 

514,000 

1,700,000 

4,000,000 

250.000 

50,000 


10,000.000 

16^000 

100.000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

05,000 


100.000 
2,500,000 


100,000 


25.000,000 
2,619,000 


280,000 
100,000 


32,167,520 


9,500,000 

800,000 

290,000 

100,000 

2,815,000 

2,000,000 


500.000 
1,900,000 


99,585,520 


1875. 


jr. 

111,000 

1,400,000 

1, 500, 000 

4,003.6rO 

100,000 

10,000 


15,000,000 
1.000.000 


300.000 


13,000,000 
150.000 
100,000 


900,000 


300^  000 
75,000 


41,000,000 

1,237.000 

1,500.000 

67.\000 

200.000 

150,000 

10,000.000 

200,000 


420,000 
200,000 


91, 730, 680 


1876. 


450.000 
1.200.000 
3,000.000 


10.000 


15.000.000 
800,000 


200,000 
100,000 


256^000 


15,000.000 
120,000 


18,000,000 
2^500,000 


900.000 
70,000 


37.000,000 


10,000,000 
800,000 
500,000 
200,000 

10,000,000 


92,700 
300,000 
500,000 


116,224,700 


Beceipts  and  exports  of  lumber  at  San  Francisco  in  1877. 


A  correspoDcleDt  of  the  Northwestern  Lamberman  (Pebrnary  9, 1878) 
gives  the  following  amoants  as  received  at  that  port  in  1877,  as  com- 
pared with  the  two  previous  years : 


Kinds. 


Pine feet 

Spmce do. 

Codnr '...do. 

Hardwood do. 

Bedwood do. 

Pickets namber 

Tics  and  poles do 

Sugar  pine feet 

Total 

Shingles M 

Laths M 


1875. 


163,395,320 

12,973,570 

7, 730, 400 

276,759 

110,309.060 

1,763,117 

4.085.666 

4,000,000 


303,833,901 


104,031.250 
56,006,&25 


1876. 


161,338,041 

16,811.299 

10, 474, 427 

50,  COO 

114,158,733 

1,536,656 

285,666 

4,535,150 


309,150,972 


114,305,500 
62;  313, 000 


1877. 


1S9,742,5.*S3 

9,671.448 

5,940.073 

67,000 

102,620.781 
2,198,473 
1.400.319 
6,865,000 


288,591,540 


89,468,250 
43,443,466 
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The  exports  by  sea  were  reported  as  follows : 


Tto  wIukI  portB  or  oonntrlefl. 


Anstralift 

Caloatta 

Central  America 
CMU 


China 

Ecoador 

England 

FmiAlanda 

Fnendly  I^aada 
Gnam 


Honolaln 

Janan 

Manilla 

Marqneaas  lalanda 

Mexico 

NaTintor's  Island 

NewYork 

New  Zealand 

Panama 

Pern 

Rnatlaa  Alia 

TaUtl 

Viotoria 


Total. 


1875. 


I'M. 

i,on.sii 

664.470 

937,641 

900,000 

1,136,813 


110,680 
197,000 
151,647 


745^668 
dO,000 


43,300 

1,S98.S41 

766,797 

5,000 

7,000 

887,680 

1,378.775 

105^583 

1,312,375 

3,981 


10^024,188 


1876. 


1,411,934 


875,488 
769,811 
148,096 


850,000 
81,000 


1,511,338 


168,885 

1,867,380 

703,306 


14,057 

113,504 

8,445,653 

811,795 

1,399,185 

7,985 


10^781,880 


1877. 


FetL 

1,470.871 

115,000 

503,271 

1,770.545 

604.  S05 

16.000 

17,704 


55,460 

1,4-!8,0C0 

20,010 

54,  t^ 

81,833 

1.667,327 

937.180 

37,713 

885.807 

177,888 

3,084,758 

63,883 

1,369.950- 

8,87S 


13,874,86X 


Alamkda  CotTNTT. — ^The  prevailiiig  winds  of  this  region  are  northwest.  The  rains* 
YBTv  greatly — fr6m  7  to  20  inches  in  a  year.  The  deciduons  tiees  are  the  soft  maple^ 
Califomia  walnnt,  bnokeye,  cottonwood,  wiDow,  white  oak,  and  sycamore.  The  coni- 
fers are  cypress,  of  fonr  species,  redwood,  Monterey  pine,  sngar  pine,  and  Pieea  amdbilis: 
and  P.  grandis  ;  of  broaa-leaved  evergreens,  are  laurels  of  several  kinds. 

The  Encalyptns,  of  several  species,  does  well  in  the  valleys  and  on  rocky  hills — 
wherever  the  somb  oak  grows — ^bnt  will  not  endnre  the  ftost.  The  fig  bears  well,  but 
the  fruit  is  not  so  sweet  as  it  is  farther  south.  It  requires  a  rich  and  rather  moistr 
soil.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  ripen,  and  are  perftfctly  hardy,  their  cultivation, 
promising  to  develop  into  a  large  industry.  Thej  need  water,  and  protection  front 
ohilliug  winds.  The  Eucalyptus  forms  the  best  wind-break.  They  are  sold  at  about. 
16  per  thousand,  when  one  foot  high.  The  coffee  tree  is  under  experiment,  but  it  is^ 
too  early  to  be  certain  as  to  the  result. 

The  Japanese  persimmon  {Dioipyma  kaki)  is  becoming  a  favorite,  but  has  not  yet 
fruited.  The  cotk  oak  is  growing  well,  but  there  is  not  yet  much  interest  taken  In  it.. 
The  hemlock  spruce,  Norwav  spruce,  and  Austrian  pine  do  not  thrive,  being  stunted 
and  miserable  m  the  best  soils,  evidently  from  climate.  The  hickory  and  hiud  maple- 
grow  very  slowly,  and  the  pecan  and  beiech  much  better.  The  locust  grows,  but  notr. 
as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  is  apt  to  get  diseased  and  to  die  young. 

The  woolly  aphis  is  a  continual  trouble  oa  our  grafted  apple-trees  the  second  year,, 
but  on  sandy  soil  less.  Whale-oil  soap  has  been  round  the  best  remedy.  The  stumps, 
and  refuse  should  be  burned  to  get  nd  of  the  insects  that  harbor  in  them.  The  oafe 
of  this  region  is  liable  to  attack  from  a  borer.  Among  fruits,  the  cherry  is  most  liable< 
to  injury  by  disease  and  insect  ravages.  Conifers  can  only  be  raised  successfully  by 
making  seea-beds.  They  should  be  about  four  feet  wide,  sown  in  November,  oovering- 
with  sand,  and  proteotioff  the  next  summer  with  laths.  Deciduous  tree  seeds,  apples., 
pears,  &c,  are  sown  in  oepressed  beds  in  March,  near  a  drain-furrow,  mulching  and 
watering  by  filling  the  beds  (which  are  sunk  two  inches)  with  water  from  a  hose  when 
they  need  soaking.  In  this  climate  this  treatment  just  suits  them.— <C%a«.  H.  Shinny 
Niles,  Alameda  County,  California.) 

Mariposa  Count  v. — hi  this  county  occurs  the  ToiemiU  Vallejf,  of  wide  notoriety.  It 
comes  within  our  province  to  notice  only  so  much  of  this  as  relates  to  its  forest  vege- 
tation, as  mentioned  in  the  **  Yosemite  Book,"  already  quoted. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  river  near  the  falls,  there  is  a  dense  growth  of  alders  (Alnu9^ 
viridia)^  which  sometimes  forms  quite  a  large  tree,  with  ash-colored  bark,  associated 
with  small  trees  of  the  jBJbasiiiiM  Mmudeii,  remarkaole  for  its  large  and  somber  leaves.. 
A  few  willows,  the  Douglas  spruce,  and,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  an  occasional- 
sugar  pine  are  also  found  in  this  position.  Where  the  valley  widens  out,  and  the  river 
banks  become  lower,  so  that  sloughs  and  swamps  are  found,  the  balm-of-iSilead  poplar 
(Populu$  baUam^fera)  comes  in ;  this  is  a  common  tree  in  the  valley,  and  is  usually 
mistaken  for  the  cottonwood.  With  this  occurs  large  willows,  an  abundance  of  tho' 
Douglas  spruce,  and  also  the  Axtiha  ocddentalii,  whose  superb  white  and  fragrant 
flowers  form  one  of  the  ohanns  of  the  valley. 

39  F 
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The  sandy  leffton  makes  np  the  largest  portion  of  the  valley  above  Indian  Cafion,  has 
been' evidently  tbrmed  by  the  washing  down  of  the  finer  portions  of  the  dSbris  from  the 
walls,  and  is  pecnliarly  the  arboriferons  belt  of  the  valley.  On  the  drier  and  looser 
portions  the  pitch  or  yellow  pine  (F.  pandero»a)  and  the  bastard  cedar  {lAbooedraa 
decurrena)  are  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  trees,  both  occurring  of  consider* 
able  size  and  fine  proportions,  the  pines  beine  usually  from  125  to  150  feet  high.  Be- 
low the  Bridal  veil  Fall,  near  the  d^dm,  the  fir  {Pioea  grandis),  a  noble  tree,  comes  in ; 
near  the  swampy  land  the  black  oak  (Q.  Sanomensie)  is  abundant.  The  sandy  region 
also  bears  a  great  number  and  variety  of  shrubs  and  undergrowth ;  among  these  are 
the  Comua  NuUalliif  with  its  showy  white  flowers,  3  inches  in  diameter ;  Bubus  NtUka- 
niM,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  raspberries,  and  found  from  Lake  Superior  west ;  also 
the  characteristic  California  shrub,  manzanita  {Aroto8taphylu$  gUtuoa),  The  most  char- 
acteristic tree  of  the  dShrU  piles  is,  perhaps,  the  mountain  live  oak  ( Q,  chryaol^piSy  Lieb), 
which  is  associated  in  the  higher  portions  with  the  common,  shrubby,  ever^preen  oak 
of  the  higher  Sierras,  perhaps  the  Q,  vaocMfoUa  of  Kellogg.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
points  where  small  streams  come  over  the  precipices  we  find  the  Oregon  maple  (Aeer 
fMcrophyllum),  with  its  larse  and  deeply-cut  leaves,  and,  in  the  higher  portions  of  the 
dfhrUj  another  maple  {A,  glauciu,m\  a  shrub  10  to  15  feet  hish,  whose  delicate  branches, 
lon^  pedunculated  leaves,  and  clusters  of  reddish  seed,  make  it  an  object  conspicuoas 
for  Its  beauty.  Near  the  base  of  the  dShrUf  where  the  streams  of  the  smaller  waterfiftUs 
emerge,  the  California  laurel  {Tetrawthera  CaZjfortitoa)  occurs  as  a  small  tree,  with 
smooth,  brilliant,  evergreen  foliage,  and  aromatie  odor. 

Nevada  Couiyty. — ^Wackee,  near  the  eastern  border  of  this  State,  Is 
the  most  important  point  for  the  mannfactnre  of  lumber  and  supply  of 
mining  timY:/erB  among  the  Sierras,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  points  for 
supplying  Virginia  City,  Nev.  There  are  in  this  vicinity  several  flames 
for  bringing  timber  down  from  the  mountains,  where  it  would  be  other- 
wise difficult  of  access.  We  have  no  statistics  of  the  production  of  this 
region. 

San  Diego  Oounty. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal, 
writing  September,  1875,  from  San  Diego,  Oal.,  says  that  within  a  radius 
of  a  mile  of  the  court-house  there  were  4,759  shade  and  ornamental 
trees,  not  including  fruit  and  nut  trees ;  and  that  there  were  in  tiie 
county  37,749  trees,  all  planted  within  six  years.  Among  the  kinds 
growing  were  the  cork  tree,  date  palm,  India  rubber,  magnolia,  Monterey 
cypress,  Norfolk  Island  pine,  Mexican  pepper,  and  Eucalyptus  globulus. 
The  latter  had  grown  10  to  15  and  even  20  feet  in  a  single  season. 
A  tree  planted  from  seed  in  January,  1870,  measured  42  inches  around 
at  the  base,  and  32  inches  at  6  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  estimated 
as  60  feet  high. 

OBEQON* 

Profl  James  D.  Dana,  in  an  article  upon  the  physical  geography  of 
Oregon  and  Upper  California,^  before  much  settlement  began,  remarks 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  the  country  instead  of  being  open  prairie 
is  covered  with  forests  of  evergreens : 

In  Oregon  these  prevail  over  the  larger  part  of  a  breadth  of  30  milee  along  the  ooaat. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Astoria,  as  has  been  mentioned  bv  varions  travelers,  the  trees  of  the 
dense  woods  are  extremely  large,  350  to  300  feet  being  a  oommon  height.  In  Jnly, 
1641,  on  an  exonrsion  to  Monnt  Swalalahs,  35  miles  sonth  of  Astoria,  we  traveled  over 
a  heavily  timliered  nndnlating  conntry,  passing  trees  occasionally  35  feet  in  oircnm- 
ference;  and  one  measored  was  37  feet.  In  some  places  the  fallen  tmnks  of  treoa 
(pines,  hemlock,  spmce,  and  alders)  so  obstmcted  the  way  that  we  were  compelled  to 
travel  upon  them,  passing  from  one  to  another,  seeing  the  ffronnd  10  or  15  feet  below 
ns.  The  soil  was  generally  good^  and  supported  a  thick  growth  of  underbrush. 
There  were  flats  oear  Ohishucl^s  River^  but  they  were  covered  with  forests. 

The  country  of  the  western  section  is  thus  divided  lon^tndinally  into  a  forest  and 

f»rairle  portion,  the  former  densely  wooded,  the  latter  havin(|r  only  scattered  oaks  and 
lues  of  forest  along  the  streams.  Tet  in  these  prairie  districts,  elevations  over  1,000 
feet  high  are  wooded  like  the  coast  region,  and  the  forests  extend  down  their  slopes, 
especlfuly  the  northern  and  western,  nearly  or  quite  to  their  bases.  Elk  Mountain 
and  the  Umqna  Bidges  are  thus  densely  covered  with  forests.* 
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Snch  was  the  primati  ve  aspect  of  the  native  forests  of  this  State. 
We  have  given  on  a  preceding  page,  in  connection  with  onr  account  of 
Oalifomia,  Professor  Newberry's  statement^  from  more  particular  exam- 
ination made  many  years  later.^  The  amount  of  foreign  exportation  will 
be  presented  ftiUy  in  the  statistical  portion  of  the  report.  The  coastwise 
trade  18  largely  to  the  San  Francisco  market;  but  the  amounts  from 
this  State  cannot  well  be  separated  in  these  returns  from  those  of  Wash- 
ington Territory. 

A  business  article  on  the  lumber  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ooast,  published 
at  San  Francisco  in  July,  1877,  states  tiiat  the  lumber  shipped  to  that 
place  firom  Pnget  Sound  consists  in  the  main  of  Oregon  pine,  with  much 
spruce,  rough  and  dressed,  some  cedar  and  some  maple.  The  redwood 
comes  from  Oalifomia  ports.  The  ports  then  principally  shipping  to  San 
Francisco  were  Orescent  Oity,  Coos  Bay,  the  Oolumbia  River,  an^  along 
up  the  Ooast  .to  Victoria.  The  increase  in  the  amount  received  at  San 
Francisco  had  been  as  follows: 

In  1874.-139,856,486  feet  of  Oregon  pine,  11,866,163  feet  of  rough 
spruce,  765,690  feet  of  dressed  spruce,  3,144,343  feet  of  rough  cedar, 
188,856  feet  of  maple,  1,019, 646  feed  of  redwood,  10,000«000  (nearly)  of 
rough  sugar-pine  pickets,  railroad-ties,  telegraph-poles,  &c. 

In  1875.-163,695,426  feet  of  Oregon  pine.  Total  increase  over  1874, 
about  53,073,634  feet. 

In  1876 309,159,972  feet  received  of  all  kinds. 

The  carrying  trade  in  lumber  on  the  coast  required  a  capital  of  about 
$12,000,000  annually,  and  employed  a  fleet  of  123  sailing  craft,  chiefly 
schooners  and  sloops. 

WASHINGTON  TBBBITOBY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Northwestern  Lumberman,  (March  17, 1877,) 
in  speaking  of  the  timber  resources  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri- 
tory, says  that  four  fifths  of  the  area,  embracing  the  eastern  part,  is  an 
agricultural  region,  the  fir  timber  being  limited  to  the  mountain  ranges, 
chiefly  along  the  coast  and  on  the  streams  tributary  to  the  sound.  He 
says: 

Perhape  the  size  of  some  of  the  treee  has  been  oyerstated.  Perhape  also,  the  yield 
per  acre  for  a  limited  area  has  not  been  exaggerated,  bat  tbe  error  lies  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  those  immense  trees  ^are  tbe  ordinary  growth,  and  tbe  maryelons  yields  tbe 
average  prodnotion  of  tbe  wbole  Territory.  Tbe  timber  belt  on  Paget  Sonn^  is  abont 
170  miles  long  and  30  widcL  and  of  this  not  more  than  one  third  is  timbered  with  fir, 
there  being  soaroelv  any  pme  in  Washington,  though  the  fir  Is  a  species  of  pine.  The 
rast  of  the  timber  is  hem£>ck,  vine  and  soft  maple,  alder,  and  cedar.  The  latter  is  in- 
terspersed with  the  fir,  and  will  in  time  become  yalnaole,  though  at  present  it  has 
little  oommereial  yilae  on  the  sound.  On  the  highlands  the  ce&r  attains  a  remark- 
able growth,  and  is  smooth  and  straight-grained.  I  saw  one  tree  recently  that  meas- 
ured o3  feet  in  girths  while  1^20  feet  high  is  no  unusual  growth.  The  araa  of  pine,  or 
fir,  is  then  about  1,700  sections,  or  47  townships. 

Bstimating  the  yield  at  25  M  feet  per  acre  as  a  fair  average,  the  Pu« 
get  Sound  timber  region  would  yield  27,200,000,000  feet  of  fir,  or  about 
equal  to  the  best  estimates  of  standing  timber  in  the  lower  peninsular 
of  Michigan.  Two  grades  of  timber  are  known  in  the  trade  as  Bap  and 
overgrpwnj  the  former  yielding  some  7  M  feet  to  the  tree,  (sometimes  not 
over  2  M),  and  the  latter  from  8  to  15  M.  The  sap  fir  does  not  grow  as 
high  as  the  other,  which  runs  to  120  feet  without  a  limb,  and  sometimes 
160  feet.    With  regard  to  future  lumbering  operations,  the  writer,  un- 

^This  account  by  Professor  Newberry  was  prepared  in  1854^55,  in  connection  with 
Pacific  Bailroad  surreys. 
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der  notice,  remarks,  that  each  successive  winter  drives  the  camps  far- 
ther back  and  np  the  streams,  which  has  led  to  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  facilities  for  floating  the  logs  to  the  mills,  and  h^re  is  found  about 
the  only  dark  prospect  for  lumber  operations  in  the  Territory.  There 
are  but  Ave  streams  on  the  south  of  the  Bound  in  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles,  on  an  average  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  the  smaller  streams  not 
being  available,  being  mountain  torrents  or  rills. 

The  amount  of  lumber  products  shipped  from  Puget  Bound  and 
Oregon  to  San  Francisco,  in  1876,  amounted  to  125,258,520  feet  of  rough 
pioe ;  22,399,121  of  dressed ;  13,307,703  of  pine  fencing ;  and  372,197 
pickets.  A  consideraUe  business  was  done  in  spruce,  and  474,424  feet 
of  cedar  were  delivered.  The  red- wood  trade  amounted  to  120,000,000 
feet,  and  hard  wood  to  60,000  feet. 

The  Pacific  coast  of  Soudi  America  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 
our  supplies  in  Washington  and  Oregon  for  the  timber  and  lumber  used 
in  building.  In  1869,  they  were  drawing  heavily  upon  these  resources 
to  rebuild  the  wharves  and  public  works  destroyed  by  earthquakes  the 
year  before.^  England,  France,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  Mexico,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  have  also  been  and  still  are  drawing  heavily  upon 
that  region  for  timber  supplies. 

AT.AftlTA- 

Conflicting  accounts  of  the  forest  resources  of  this  region  have  been 
published,  some  attributing  to  it  extensive  and  valuable  forests  of  easy 
access,  while  others  deny  that  there  are  any  considerable  supplies  of  tim- 
ber in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast  and  in  the  southern  part.  A 
^^ Sketch  of  the  Flora  of  AlasJcaj^  by  Prof.  J.  T.  Bothrock,  presents  a  state- 
ment drawn  from  many  sources  concerning  the  vegetation  of  this  region, 
which,  if  it  does  not  afford  statistical  estimates  of  the  amount,  gives  at 
least  some  idea  of  variety  of  forest  trees  in  this  region. 

Of  the  Conifers  eight  species  are  mentioned*:  the  Abies  Oanadensis^ 
A.  MerterHana,  A.  Sitcheneis,  A.  alba^  Pinus  Oembraj  P.  oontortay  Thuja 
excelsa^  and  JunipenM  nana.  Of  the  Bbtuiaoilzb:  there  are  six  species : 
Betula  glandulosaj  B,  nana^  B.  JErmaniiy  Alnus  viridiSy  A.  rvbua,  and  A. 
ineana.  The  Salioaob^s:  are  represented  by  18  species,  all  willows,  ex- 
cepting one  poplar,  the  Populus  baUamifera, 

The  BoaacecBy  embracing  29  species,  the  Gobnacks  4,  the  Oapbifoli- 
AOBJB  4,  and  Mtbtaob^  1,  are  represented  by  some  woody  plants  and 
shrubs,  but  none  of  them  that  are  of  importance  in  forestry.  At  the 
head  of  Norton  Sound  a  forest  of  spruce  extends  nearly  to  the  coast,  and 
occasionally  trees  are  seen  on  the  immediate  shore.  They  are  usually 
from  20  to  45  feet  in  height,  and  not  more  than  1  foot  in  diameter. 
Trees  80  to  100  feet  occur  at  the  lower  Kvichpak,  and  a  little  lumber 
has  been  sawn  at  Fort  Saint  Michaels.  The  Abies  Douglaeiij  A.  Men- 
ziesiij  A.  Thvja  gigantea^  and  Acer  macrophyllum  occur  in  British  Co- 
lumbia,  and  doubtless  extend  into  southern  Alaska. 
*  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  few  Sitka  spruces  were 
planted  on  an  island  in  Iliuliuk  Harbor,  Unalashka^  and  in  seventy 
years  have  become  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  Some  thirty  years  later,  a 
few  more  were  planted  on  another  small  island  in  the  same  harbor,  but 
with  poor  success.    With  these  feeble  exceptions,  there  has  been,  it  is 

believed,  no  attempt  at  plantiog  in  any  part  of  Alaska. 

-  -  -  — _^_— ^^— —^-^^^—^^.^ 

I  TraMocOoM  of  California,  State  Agrioaltaral  Societv,  1868-^69,  p.  29. 
*  Annual  Report  of  Smithsonian  IntHtuiion  187G,  p.  433. 
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SOHOOLS  OP  FOBBSTET. 

The  maintenance  of  timber-Bopply  by  cnltiyation,  implies  a  carieftiUy- 
devised  system  of  regulations,  and  competent  agents  to  look  after  their 
application.  Hence  schools  of  forestry  have  grown  np  in  every  country 
in  Earope  in  which  the  general  or  local  governments  are  the  owners 
and  managers  of  woodlands,  and  a  plan  of  special  training  has  been  de- 
vised, usually  following  a  general  preliminary  course  in  some  college  or 
other  approved  school,  in  which  the  groundwork  of  prepaiution  is  se- 
cured. Besides  this,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  labors  of  forest- 
planting  and  management  is  in  many  cases  required,  by  serving  for  a 
year,  or  some  other  appointed  period,  under  a  skilled  forester,  before 
entering  the  forest  school.  Bat  whether  this  practical  service  is  re- 
quired beforehand  or  not,  it  always  enters  into  iiie  course  of  the  school, 
or  follows  before  a  regular  appointment  is  given.  Oertiflcates  of  grad- 
uation from  institutions  of  approved  rank,  or  corresponding  proofs  of 
attainment  ascertained  by  preliminary  examinations,  are  required  in  M 
cases;  and  for  those  aspiring  to  the  state  service,  certain  other  condi- 
tions, as  to  age,  nativity,  &c,  are  usually  required.  The  sole  aim  of 
these  schools  being  to  impart  that  special  information  which  is  needed 
in  the  planting  and  care  of  forests,  the  course  not  only  includes  the 
sciences  that  And  their  application  in  this  business,  but  the  various  de- 
tails of  administration  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  these  trusts, 
including  oflcial  correspondence,  the  making  up  of  reports,  keeping  of 
records,  and  maintenance  of  laws  and  reguUitions  generally,  so  far  as 
they  affect  their  charge. 

The  general  tendency  of  this  special  edncation  is  to  impress  the  stu- 
dent with  the  responsibilities  of  his  profession,  and  to  develop  a  habit 
of  close  observation;  and  the  grades  of  promotion  that  are  generally 
before  those  who  deserve  them,  present  motives  for  fidelity  and  vigilance 
that  tend  to  most  beneficial  results. 

The  history  of  schools  of  forestry  goes  back  in  Germany  more  than 
a  century,  and  in  that  country  we  find  the  oldest,  best-endowed,  and  in 
some  respects  the  best-managed  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  world. 
There  are  at  present  nine  such  establishments  in  the  Oerman  Empire, 
viz,  two  in  I^assia,  and  one  each  in  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg, 
Baden,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Brunswick,  and  Saxe  Weimar.^ 

1  Maoh  discussion  has  been  had  within  a  few  yean  in  Qerniany  upoa questions  rela- 
ting to  the  maintenance  of  separate  forest  schools,  or  their  onion  with  the  nnivenities. 
Those  who  have  talc'en  part  in  these  discussions,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 

Ist.  Those  who  strongly  maintain  the  theory  that  forest  instruction  should  form  a 
part  of  the  university  course.  They  assert  that  many  of  the  sciences,  such  as  mathe- 
matics, physios,  chemistry,  natural  history,  botany,  &c.,  are  taught  with  great 
thoroughness  at  the  universities,  and  that  It  would  only  require  certain  specialpro- 
fessors  to  adapt  the  inarmction  to  the  precise  wants  of  the  student  of  forestry.  The 
museums,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  other  facilities  are  already  existing  in  these  insti- 
tutions sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

"id.  Those  who  insist  upon  the  superiority  of  a  separate  academy  placed  in  a  forest, 
with  a  programme  of  studies  strictly  applied  to  the  subject  of  forest  culture  and  man- 
agement, with  practical  demonstrations  and  exercises,  fov  applying  directly  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  lecture-ffoem,  in  the  actual  care  of  woodlands  in  Its  various  details. 

3d.  Those  who  would  combine  the  study  of  forestry  with  that  of  agriculture.  They 
have  teachers  of  the  pure  sciences  and  something  like  a  University  organization ;  but 
still  they  have  reference  to  the  practical  application  of  their  instruction.  They  are 
generally  located  in  o»  near  a  large  town,  and  do  not  have  forests  of  instruction,  but 
generally  they  have  nniBeries  and  experimental  stations. 

As  an  example  of  the  first  of  these,  we  may  mention  the  University  of  Qiessen,  the 
Polytechnio  school  at  Zurich,  and  the  projected  arrangement  at  the  University  of  Mu- 
nich ;  of  the  second,  are  the  academies  of  Neustadt-Eberswalde,  MUnden  Eisnach, 
Nancy,  &c.,  and  of  the  third,  establishments  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  forestry 
at  Hohenheim,  Vienna  St.  Petersburg,  and  Stockholm. 
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In  the  prosecution  of  inqairies  for  nse  in  this  report,  correspondence 
was  had  with  the  officers  of  nearly  all  of  the  schools  of  forestry  in  Sarope, 
and  a  separate  account  was  prepared  &om  docnments  and  information 
thas  obtained,  with  a  view  of  presenting  a  statement  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  each.  But  the  limits  allowed  do  not  admit  of  their  insertion, 
and  we  have  thought  best  to  give  but  one  of  these  complete.  It  is 
taken  without  particular  intention  of  preference  over  others,  but  rather 
as  a  fair  example  of  the  general  scope  and  plan  of  these  institutions 
where  managed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  a  government,  and  up  to 
the  fullest  requirements  of  the  age.  The  remainder  must  be  reluctantly 
passed  with  brief  notices,  in  the  hope  that  fuller  opportunity  may  here- 
after be  found  for  doing  justice  to  their  merits. 

Boyal  Forest  Academies  at  NeustadUEberswaide  and  Munden^  Prussia?- 

I.  NEUSTABT-EBBBSWALBB. 

As  earlyas  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  oentmy,  there  were,  now  und  then,  ftt  the  Uni. 
versity  of  Berlin,  (if  there  happened  to  be  qualified  persons),  lectures  giren  on  science 
of  forests,  withoat,  however,  establishing  a  permanent  professorship  for  this  object,  or 
imi)08iDg  conditions  upon  candidates  for  the  public  forest  service  for  the  completion  of 
their  studies  in  forest  tscience.  It  was  then  deemed  sufficient-  to  be  convenant  with 
the  keeping  of  accounts,  mathematics,  and  the  science  of  natural  history,  thus  entirely 
leaving  technical  education  to  be  acquired  by  practice.  The  number,  however,  of 
qualified  employes,  thoroughly  and  systematically  educated  with  regard  to  technical 
Knowledge,  growing,  in  consequence  of  this  system,  constantly  less  and  less,  it  was 
deemed  i)roper  to  establish,  in  18*21,  an  academy  for  forest  instruction  at  Berlin.* 

Dr.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Leopold  Pfeil,  then  OhefrfwrBtrat'kj  was  intrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  this  institution,  which,  although  organically  not  connected,  entered 
into  such  as.-ociatiou  with  the  university,  as  to  employ  the  professors  and  means  of  in- 
struction belonging  to  the  latter,  for  teacliing  the  fundamental  and  accessory  sciences, 
while  the  lectures  on  the  principal  study  were  given  by  technical  instructors.  This 
organization,  however,  soon  proved  inade<^nate.  On  the  one  hand  the  much-extended 
study  of  the  fundamental  and  accessory  sciences  produced  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
principal  studies,  and,  on  the  other,  there  being  no  suitable  forests  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Berlin,  the  theoretical  lectures  could  not  be  explained,  nor  supplied  with 
practical  iUustration.  The  more  distant  but  unfrequent  excursions  and  forest  Journeys, 
could  not  efficiently  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  proved  insufficient  to  secure  a 
close  connection  between  the  theoretic  study  and  the  living  intuition  of  the  forest. 

On  the  superintendent's  advice,  based  upon  these  motives,  and  strongly  supported 
by  the  kind  intercession  of- Wilhelm  and  Alexander  von  HamboJdt,  the  academy  was, 
in  1830,  removed  to  Nenstadt-Eberswcdde,  and  named  the  High  Institution  for  Forest 
Science.  In  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  place,  there  are  two  lar^  forest  districts 
which  offer  the  students  in  hifh  degree,  a  fine  opportunity  for  becoming  familiar  with 
their  various  features.  Dr.  Pieil  continued  to  act  as  superintendent,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  said  districts.  In  addition  to  Pfeil, 
who  taught  the  science  of  forestry  proper,  there  were  appointed  two  other  professors, 
one  for  tne  whole  department  of  natural  sciences  and  the  other  for  both  mathematics 
and  geodesy.  In  1830  a  chair  was  established  for  Prussian  jurisprudence,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  forest  matters,  and,  in  1851,  a  second  teacher  of  forest  science  was 
appointed.  Pfeil  remained  in  his  position  as  superintendent,  tiU  the  fall  1856,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  OherforttmeiBUT  Grnnert.  After  the  latter's  resuming  his  former 
position  near  tlie  administration  of  public  forests,  the  direction  of  the  institution  waa 
conferred  upon  Dr.  Danckelmann,  the  present  incumbent.  Since  1866  very  important 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  organization  of  the  academy,  with  a  large  increase  in 

^  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Danckelmann,  the  director,  for  tbe  historical  sketch,  a 
translation  of  which  is  here  given,  as  also  for  a  series  of  documents  relating  to  exami- 
nations and  other  matters  concerning  the  forest  service  of  Prussia. 

9  It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  continual  discussions  with  Hartig  and  Beuss, 
directors-general — Pfiel  desired  to  have  tbe  forestry  department,  in  which  ne  was  a  pro- 
fessor, removed  from  Berlin ;  and  that  by  the  aid  of  the  two  Humboldts  he  interested 
the  ministry  in  his  behalf,  and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  transfer.  Notwith- 
standing this,  those  who  are  destined  for  the  superior  functions  of  inspection  and  con- 
versation, must,  besides  their  two  years  and  a  half  at  the  school,  follow  a  course  of  some 
years  at  the  university.— (/See  Bevvte  des  Eaux  et  ForiU,  May,  1876. 
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number  of  instraotoTS.  At  present,  there  are  officiating  at  the  academy,  besideB  the 
director,  who  oocapies  the  first  chair  for  forest  science,  two  more  teachers  of  this  sci- 
ence, a  teacher  of  mathematics,  physics,  mechanics,  and  meteorology,  one  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy  abd  geognosy,  one  of  botany,  one  of  loology,  and  one  of  Jurisprudence, 
and,  in  addition,  a  royal  chief  forest  officer,  as  assistant  teacher  of  construction  of 
roads,  geodesy,  and  plan-drawing,  and  also  a  chemist  as  assistant  teacher  of  geolog^r. 

As  it  may  afford  some  interest  in  mentioning  the  number  of' hours  assigned  during 
the  five  term-times  to  the  different  lectures,  we  give  the  foUowing  table : 


Fandamental  soienoes. 


Ol^eots  of  instmotioiL 


HATUBAL  8CIIHCI8. 

Oenend  and  iJieoretiooliem- 
iBtiy 

Spedal  inorgaolo  sad  or- 
sanic  otaeiuUtry  a|>plied. . 

Poysioa  and  meteorology  .. 

Hineralogy  and  geogpo^. . 

Definition  of  minerda  and 
rooka 

Beviewa  for  inorganic  nat- 
nnd  aoiences 

Botany  In  general,  and  for* 
eat  botany  in  partionlar  . 

Anatomy  of  planta,  veget*> 
blepbyalology  and  pathol- 
ogy  

Microfloopy 

Botanical  revlewa 

Botanical  eKonrsiona,  each 
two  and  a  half  honra 

General  zoology 

Yertebratea 

Invertebratea,  with  apeoial 
reference  toforeatineeota 

Zoological  preparationa . . . 

Zoological  reyiewa 

Zoological  ezooraiona,  each 
three  honra 

Total  natural  adanoea. . 

MATmUfATICB. 

Geodeay 

Intereat  and  rent  aoconnt. . 

Wood-meaanring 

Mathematical  reviewa  and 
exerciaea ...... .......... 

Snrreying  andleveUns;  ex- 
erciaea, each  fonr  honra  . . 

Plan-drawing  exerciaea,  two 
and  a  half  honra 

Total  matbematlca 

BcoiroiacAL  acmrcBS. 

Pnblic  economy  and  flnaneea 

'  Total  anm  of  honra  for 
ftmdamental  acienoea . 


^1 


39 

eo 

80 
00 

90 

16 

64 


60 
90 
90 

80 
16 
80 

80 
16 
90 

96 


840 


79 
90 
90 

56 

199 
80 


440 


48 


1,398 


Principal  adencea. 


Objeota  of  inatmctlon. 


CnltiTation  of  foroeta ..... 

IV>reMt  implementa 

Geograph  foreat  botany. . . 

Protection  of  foreata 

Foreat  nanfrnot  and  tech- 
nology  

Toreatannrejing 

Appralaing  foreata 

Calculation  of  the  valae  of 
foreata  and  foreat  atatia- 
tioa 

Administration  of  foreat 
and  hunting 

Bedemption  of  righta  of 
usage 

Foreat  hiatory 

Format  atatiatlca 

Beview  of  variona  foreat 
matters 

Examinationa 

Forest  excursiona,  each 
four  honra 


Total. 


80 
90 
48 
39 

80 
90 
80 


39 

48 

39 
40 
90 

56 
40 

359 


080 


Secondary  acienoea. 


Otijecta  of  inatmotion. 


JUBUFRDDENCB. 

CivUlaw 

Crlminallaw 

Civfl  and  criminal  law- 
suits and  conatitntioniU 
rights 

Junsprudoice 

Total 

Construction  of  roada 

Hunting 

Shooting  exerdsea,  two 
hours  each 

Total  Aom  of  hours  for 
secondary  acienoea .. 

Grand  total 

Percentage  of  ftmdamen- 
tal  sciences . 

PercentAge  of  principal 
sciencea 

Percentage  of  aeoondary 
adences 

Average  per  inatmotion 
week  (U  In  winter,  17 
during  eummer): 

^-=:  98. 5  honra,  or  per 
93 

day,  4. 0  hours. 


79 


40 
36 


180 


39 
39 

96 


50 
3T 
13 
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It  IB  interesting  to  study  by  what  phases  the  opurse  of  instmotion  has  i»aBsed 
the  origin  of  this  school  to  1^3.    They  have  been  as  follows : 

Number  qf  hours  devoM  to  instruotion. 


Two  jears'  course. 

Course  of  two 
years  and  a  half. 

Programme  of  sal^eota. 

1834-*3<l 

1844-'46. 

1860.'68. 

1873-'75i 

Hoars. 

Per  oent. 

Hours. 

Peroentw 

Hours. 

Percent 

Houra 

Percent. 

Inor];anlo  natural  hlatory . . 
Tk»taiiy 

188 
396 
326 

6 
18 
15 

168 
354 

333 

6 
14 

18 

880 
348 
333 

8 
13 
11 

888 
844 

308 

11 

9 

Zo^Lotry....... 

IS 

«jwav^^  ••.••.........•...•. 

Total  nataral  history . . 

910 

39 

854 

613 
36 

38 

900 

31 

810 

39 

Mathematloal  aoienoes 

Eoonomioal  sdenoM 

406 
54 

19 
8 

84 

1 

698 
36 

86 

1 

440 

48 

17 

1 

Total  jfor  the  fanda- 
mental  edenoeB 

1,370 

60 

1,508 

63 

1,634 

58 

1»388 

50 

Law,  forest  eoomony 

614 

38 

904 

30 

993 

35 

980 

37 

Law 

158 

6 

178 

6 

IBO 
33 
33 
96 

7 

1 

Hnntixifi; 

40 

3 

40 

1 

40 

1 

1 

Ezeroise  wlthgaii.. 

4 

Total  for  aoceesory  In- 
straotioD 

40 

3 

198 

7 

818 

7 

340 

13 

Oeneml total 

S,3S4 

100 

8.604 

100 

8,838 

100 

8,648 

lOO 

Time  of  teaching  per  day . . 

4.8 

•••*«• • * 

4.8 

6.3 

4.8 

A  faot  is  developed  by  this  table  which  is  noticed  in  many  other  institutions,  that 
the  two  years'  coarse  had  become  crowded  by  the  nnavoidable  development  of  new 
stadies,  so  that  before  the  enlargement  to  five  semestei'Sy  the  recitations  and  exeroisea 
occupied  6.2  hoars  each  day,  besides  the  time  given  to  stady.  This  requirement  was 
too  mach,  and  could  not  fail,  if  con  tinned,  to  bring  lassitude  and  inattention.  The 
course  of  law  was  introduced  in  1844,  and  that  of  rorest  constructions  in  1873.  Pro- 
fessor Mathien,  of  Nancy  (from  whose  article  in  the  Bevue  dea  Eaux  et  ForAla  1874, 
p.  155  the  above  table  is  aerived),  remarks  concerning  the  more  reoent  addition  of 
studies  as  follows : 

"  We  would  specify  among  other  subjects  recently  added  to  the  programme  of  studies 
at  Neustadt-Eberswalde^  microscopic  examinations  of  vegetiU>le  tissues,  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  lower  organizations,  which^  from  their  parasitic  habits,  are  a  determinate 
cause  of  a  great  number  of  maladies  in  plants  and  animals,  and  which  are  likewise 
agents  in  fermentation*  Furthermore,  we  might  specify  the  elemeuts  of  organic  chem- 
istry, which  are  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology ; 
some  ideas  of  forest-statistics,  one  of  the  principal  and  most  urgent  of  the  desiderata 
of  every  well-ordered  administration ;  a  glance  at  the  history  of  fbrests,  and  of  the 
various  phases  through  which  the  sciences  relating  to  it  have  paraed ;  and,  finally,  the 
elements  of  meteorolofi^y,  which,  by  setting  the  forest  agents  to  the  pursuing  of  obser- 
vations of  this  kind,  will  lead  us  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  influence  still  so  con- 
troverted, as  to  the  influence  of  the  forests  imon  the  climate  of  a  country,  and  ux>on 
the  delivery  and  maintenance  of  the  sources  oi  supply  of  the  water  which  fertilizes  it. 
All  these  new  ideas  are  doubtless  useful,  and  may,  without  difficulty,  be  included  in 
our  course  of  forest  instruction." 

Since  1872,  the  principal  station  for  experiments  relating  to  forest  matters  in  Prussia, 
on  which  there  is  confecred.  at  ihe  same  time,  the  management  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Association  for  German  Experimenal  Stations  relating  to  Forest  Matters,  is  connected 
with  the  academy  at  Neustadt-Eberswalde  in  this  way,  that  the  latter's  superintendent 
is  also  the  director  of  the  principal  station,  and  that,  under  his  direction,  the  instructors 
of  the  academy  are  elaborating  the  dififerent  divisions  of  the  experimental  work,  viz, 
the  forest  technical,  the  chemical,  physical,  the  meteorologicihl,  the  zoological  observa- 
tions, and  also  what  relates  to  physiology  of  plants. 

This  opens,  on  one  hand,  a  large  Add  of  scientific  researches  to  the  teachers,  putting 
at  their  disposal  new  teaching  matter,  and  gives^  on  the  other  hand,  to  students  the 
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opportunity  of  stadying  how  to  prepare  the  soientiflo  eolation  of  interesting  and  impor- 
tant problems,  and  of  tolling  their  own  share  in  the  respective  elaborations.* 

The  results  of  active  instrnotion  at  this  academy  daring  the  forty-six  years  of  its 
existence  are  highly  satis&ctory.  Almost  all  the  Prussian  employ^  near  the  adminis- 
tration of  pu'blic  forests— withoat,  however,  counting  those  from  the  provinces  added 
to  Prussia  in  1866,  and  who  entered  into  Prussian  service— owe  their  perfection  in 
forest  science  to  this  academy.  Besides  a  considerable  number  of  private  forest  officers 
and  forest  proprietors  of  the  country  have  here  acquired  the  necessary  skil^  in  admin- 
*  istering  their  own  forests  or  those  committed  to  their  charge.  FiniUly,  many  foreign- 
ers have  applied  themselves  at  this  academy  to  the  study  of  forest  science.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  annual  number  of  students  £rom  1830  to  1676,  may  be  of 
good  service  in  Judging  of  the  academy's  operation : 


AUandamoe  at  the  .FbfiM<  Aoadem/g  of  Nenuiadt-Sbenwalde. 


1830 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


Semostcn. 


i 


39 
80 
S3 
98 
36 
36 
36 
33 
40 
45 
40 
40 


a 


36 
» 
S3 
SI 
30 
S9 
83 
3S 
41 
40 
34 
45 


1843 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1840 
1650 
1851 
1853 
1853 


SemeitflEB. 


i 


37 
51 
51 

53 
66 
71 
68 
78 
84 
80 
81 
84 


I 


48 
48 
47 
63 
65 
73 
81 
83 
86 
85 
80 
84 


XevB. 


1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1850. 
1860. 
1861. 
1863. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 


Semesten. 


i 


84 
83 
03 
57 
73 
68 
44 
53 
47 
33 
36 
57 


84 
76 
65 
64 
67 
54 
51 
55 
38 
33 
43 
59 


YesrL 


1866 

1887 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1879 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1878 

Average 


Semesters. 


g 


0 


66 

73 
93 
64 
66 
63 
61 
57 
68 
68 
66 


57 


45 
79 
63 
67 


(«) 


66 
63 
03 
45 

50 
50 


54 


(a)  Closed  on  aoooont  of  war. 

This  i^laoe  is  about  twenty-four  ndles  northeast  of  Berlin.  There  is  conneoted  with 
it  a  drying-honse  for  seeds,  extensive  seed-beds  and  nurseries,  specimens  of  trees  in 
great  variety  for  botanical  stndy,  including  many  of  the  rarer  kinds,  and  a  museum 
rich  in  specimens  of  birds,  animals,  and  insects  found  in  forests,  very  neatly  arranged 
in  cases.' 

^Tho  division  of  these  experiments  among  the  different  officers  of  the  academy  is  as 
follows:  Forest  division, Forstmeister  Bernhardt;  meteorology,  Prof.  Dr.  Mttttrich; 
chemical  and  physical  division,  ProC  Schiilz ;  vegetable  physiology.  Prof.  Dr.  Hartig ; 
zoology,  Prof.  Dr.  Altnm.  Obeiforste-candidate  Eberts  assists  in  the  forest  division. 
Forstmeister  Gerdinff  is  assistant  in  the  meteorological  division. 

9  Captain  Campbell  Walker,  now  chief  conservator  of  forests  in  New  Zealand,  in  writ- 
ing an  account  of  a  visit  to  this  place,  concerning  the  arrangement  of  the  museam, 
&c.,  says :  ^ 

*'  Where  an  animal  or  insect  does  damage  to  trees,  specimens  of  the  branch,  bark,  leaf, 
wood,  or  cone  in  a  healthy  state,  and  after  being  attacked,  are  exhibited  dose  to  each 
other,  so  that  the  student  can  see  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the  damage,  and  connect 
it  with  the  animal  that  causes  it.  Th us  we  have  squirrels,  rats,  beavers,  and  mice  set  up 
so  as  to  represent  nature,  gnawing  at  the  barks,  grubbing  at  the  roots,  &e.  Insects  are 
shown  in  the  several  stages  of  their  existence,  larva,  chrysalis,  caterpillar,  or  moth,  with 
their  ramifications  in  the  stems  or  branches  of  the  tree.  These,  with  specimen  blocks 
of  almost  all  descriptions  of  timber,  form  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  collection, 
in  which  much  time  could  be  spent  with  advantage. 

"Nothing  struck  me  as  more  remarkable,  than  the  extent  and  varied  nature  of  the 
studies  required  from  forest  candidates  or  probationers  in  Prussia,  and  the  number  of 
years  they  are  contented  to  spend,  first  in  studying,  and  then  in  waiting  for  an  ap- 
pointment. The  would-be  Ohetfonter^  which  is  the  lowest  of  what  we  would  call  the 
'gazette  appointments,'  must,  afber  passing  certain  terms  at  a  government  school  of 
the  first  Class,  spend  a  year  with  an  Ober^rster  in  a  Bcvier,  and  then  pass  an  exami- 
nation at  a  forest  academy,  and  an  examination  in  scientific  forestry,  land-surveying, 
&c.,  on  passing  which  the  pupil  becomes  a  *Fontkandidat;' — then  another  two  years 
of  practical  study,  during  at  least  nine  months  of  which  he  must  Actually  perform  the 
duties  of  a  forester,  after  which  comes  the  final  government  examination,  on  passing 
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IL  BOYAL  FOREST  AOABEMY  AT  MUNDEN. 

This  was  inaagnrated  April  27,  1868,  under  Dr.  Gastav  Heyer,  as 
director,  and  is  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finances.  The  statutes  and  regulations  are  the  same  as  at  Keustadt- 
Eberswalde.    The  attendance  since  1868  has  been  as  follows : 


Yean. 

SniDinor 
■emestor. 

Winter 
•omeBter. 

YeazB. 

Summer 
aemeeter. 

Winter 
■emester. 

1868 

44 

60 

es 

64 

81 
83 

9S 
61 
75 

78 

1874 

113 

106 

78 

86 

I860 

1875 

61 

1870 

1876 

1871 

Avflnco  •...■....•••..•..... 

187>! 

78 

70 

1873 

74 

Bayal  Central  Forest  Academy  at  Aaohaffenburg  (Bavaria). 

A  former  forest  institute,  (dissolved  in  1832),  was  newly  organized  in 
1845,  under  the  Bavarian  Ministry  of  Finances.  Course,  two  and  one- 
half  years.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1874,  the  government  decided  to 
unite  this  school  with  the  University  of  Munich,  but  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  carrying  this  into  effect  had  not  been  made  at  the 
time  of  our  receiving  returns.  A  memorial  volume  relating  to  this 
school  has  been  published.  Oood  service  has  been  done  to  science  by 
experiment  and  observation  at  this  station. 

Eayal  Saxon  Forest  Academy  at  Tharand. 

The  germ  of  this  school  began  at  Zillbach,  where  in  1786,  Heinrich 
Gotta  began  to  teach  forestry.  In  1795,  it  became  more  formally  an 
institution  of  learning,  and  in  1811  it  was  removed  to  Tharandt.  In 
March,  1816,  it  became  a  public  institution.  In  1830  a  department  of 
agriculture  was  annexed,  but  in  1870  this  was  removed,  and  it  has  since 
remained  a  school  of  forestry  only.    From  the  ample  details  received 

which  he  enters  the  grade  of  Oberfifrster-handidai,  The  differeDce  between  the  two 
examinations  is  explained  to  be,  that  the  first  testa  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  theo- 
retical forestry  ana  cognate  sciences,  while  the  latter  tests  his  ability  to  apply  what 
he  has  learned,  and  capability  for  employment  as  Oherflfrster  and  in  the  higher  grades. 

**  After  passing  the  final  examination,  the  Oberfifnter-Jsandidat  is  employed  as  an  as- 
sistant in  the  academies  and  control-offices,  in  making  forest-snrveys  and  working- 
plans,  and  sometimes  acting  in  charge  of  a  Bemery  receiying  certain  daily  or  weekly 
allowances  while  so  employed.  After  five  or  six  years  of  this  probation,  he  may  look 
forward  to  beinff  permanently  appointed.  Thns  we  have  at  least  five  years  spent  in 
stndy,  and  another  five  years  in  probation,  the  former  withont  pay  and  the  latter  only 
with  meager  allowances  while  actually  employed,  before  the  would-be  forest-officer  is 
installed ;  and  the  time  is  generally  much  longer.  Tet  so  great  is  the  desire  for  gov- 
ernment service,  and  particularly  forest-servToe,  in  Prussia,  and  indeed  in  Germany 
generally,  that  there  is  no  lack  of  comi>etitors." 

It  is  stated  from  information  a  few  years  ago  that  there  were  not  less  than  33  barons 
or  baronets  who  hold  appointments  in  the  crown-forests  of  Prussia.— (i^roion'a  School  of 
ForcBiry  in  Europe,  1877,  p.  11.) 

The  library  of  tnis  institution  has  a  published  catalogue  which  shows  2,349  titles. 
The  collection  of  woods,  by  Dr.  Robert  liarting  (third  of  the  name),  a  professor  at  the 
school,  is  prepared  as  blocks  about  a  foot  long,  representing  an  entire  section  of  the 
trunk  with  the  bark  on.  They  are  out  longitudinally  into  tiiree  pieces,  of  which  one 
section  is  through  the  center,  and  another  parallel  with  this  and  of  course  tangent  to 
SOU10  of  tho  circles  of  growth.  One  side  shows  the  natural  wood  and  the  other  a  var-, 
nisbed  surfoccj  and  the  three  are  united  by  hinges,  so  as  to  open  and  dose  like  a  book. 
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from  tho  director,  Dr.  J.  F.  Jodeichy  we  can  only  insert  the  following 
tables  of  attendance : 


Periods. 


Forestry  depftrtment. 


Agrioaltozal  deportment. 


Baxon. 


ieia-'S9 

1830-*45 

184(^'51 

1851.'65 

Whole  period 


65 
43 
37 
38 


65 


Q 

s 


S5 

9 

10 

18 


9 


I 


37 
84 
85 
81 


87 


I\>reign. 


36 
85 
88 
47 


47 


11 
10 
14 
81 


10 


88 
17 
83 
30 


88 


Saxon. 


83 
18 

80 


83 


3 
3 

4 


18 

8 
11 


IVvelgn. 


11 


81 
15 
46 


46 


1 
8 
9 


I 


14 

6 

83 


18 


Sommer  semester. 


Eorestry  depart- 
ment. 


5F" 

III 


III 
111 

!3§ 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1878 
1873 
1874 
1875 


48 
44 

35 
17 
14 
84 
89 
14 
15 
12 


I 

I 


Agrionltaral 
department. 


13 

81 

17 

18 

6 

4 

3 

3 

5 

8 


S3 
84 
84 
18 
83 
86 
88 
18 
33 
86 


i 


5 

4 
3 
1 


I 


18 
8 
8 
7 


TotaL 


1 


60 
60 
55 

30 


38 
38 
33 
85 


a 
1 


98 
101 
87 
55 
43 
54 
60 
35 
58 
46 


Winter  semester. 


Forestry  depart- 
mentk 


Saxons. 


i 


|9S 


111 

S3S 


43 
44 

34 
17 
13 
88 
89 
18 
80 
17 


13 
80 
15 
9 
6 
4 
7 
5 

13 


19 
83 
85 
86 
»30 
89 
85 
30 
84 
45 


Agrionltnral 
department. 


5 
3 
8 


8 
11 
10 

6 


TotoL 


i 


61 
67 
51 


I 
I 


97 

34 
35 
38 


e 


88 
101 
66 
58 
49 
55 
61 
53 
63 
75 


BOYAL  AdBIOULTU&AIi  AND  FOBESTAL   AOADEMY  OP  WUBTEMBEBd, 

AT  HOHENHEIM. 


Thia  institntion  was  founded  July  2,  1818,^  and  was  reorganized  Sep 
tember  9, 1865.  It  embraces  a  very  fall  coarse  of  instraction,  both  in 
agricnlture  and  forestry,  and  is  ander  the  care  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation and  Beligion.  It  is  located  at  a  place  about  two  hours'  ride  from 
Stuttgart,  in  premises  once  a  princely  residence,  with  a  superb  park  of 
eight  hectares,  containing  many  grand  old  trees  and  extensive  gardens 
filled  with  native  and  exotic  trees  and  plants.  It  has  connected  with  it 
315  hectares  of  land  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  2,200  hectares  are  given 
to  forestry.  Its  collections  are  extensive  and  valuable,  and  it  has  ex- 
perimental stations  for  prosecuting  agricultural  and  forestal  observa- 
tions, including  meteorology. 

Besides  a  director,  it  has  nine  riegular  lecturers,  seven  adjunct  pro- 
fessors, two  reviewers,  and  one  assistant,  and  the  course  embraces  five 
semesters,  or  two  years  and  a  half.  The  time  for  completing  the  course 
is,  however,  not  fixed,  and  may  be  finished  in  less  time,  if  attainments 

^  In  the  begiDDiDK  there  were  two  separate  iDstitationSi  both  founded  in  1818,  and 
united  Jane  29, 1820. 
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are  shown.  The  object  of  the  academy  is  to  impart  a  thoroagh  practi- 
cal and  professional  edacation  to  those  who  are  to  become  the  owners  or 
managers  of  estates,  and  to  farmers  and  foresters  in  public  or  private 
service,  and  to  enable  them  to  become  champions  of  progress  among 
their  colieagaes  in  business^^ 

FOBBSTBY  IN  THE  XmiVBESITY  OF  Xt^INOEN. 

Since  1817,  the  University  of  Tiibingen  has  had  a  chair  of  agricaltnre 
and  forestry  in  its  faculty  for  state  economy.  It  has  for  its  object  to 
farnish  students  with  the  knowledge  necessary  for  employment  in  finan- 
cial and  administrative  affairs,  and  therefore  only  the  more  important 
points  of  information  are  presented  in  the  lectures,  bat  they  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  spirit  of  the  different  systems  of  agricultural  and  forestal 
economy,  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the  motives  concerned,  and  in 
this  manner  of  rendering  thieir  relations  to  flnancisJ  matters  and  to  the 
public  interests  more  fully  understood.* 

POLYTECHiaO  SCHOOL  AT  OAItLSRTXHE,  BABEN.' 

This  school  (established  in  1832)  has  a  department  of  forestry  at 
which  from  30  to  45  students  attend^  Qf  whom  about  one-fifth  are  for- 
eigners. 

FOBE8T  INSTITUTE  IN  THE  TJNIYEESITY  OF  OIBSSBN. 

A  separate  school  of  forestry  was  established  at  Oiessen,  in  Hease- 
Darmstadt,  by  an  ordinance  dated  March  24,  1825,  and  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1831,  it  was  united  with  the  ^^Ludewigs  Universitat,"  of  that 
place,  of  which  it  forms  at  present  the  fourteenth  department.  It  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  university  authorities  and  of  the  minister 


^An  account  of  this  academy  at  Hohenheim  is  given  in  detail  in  the  pablication 


publication  i 

Akademie,  Hokenhmm^  and  m  the  published  account  of  the  semi-centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  institvQtioiiy  held  November  20, 1866,  under  the  special  title  of  ^'GesdUc^t- 
lichts  iiber  die  Land-  und  ForstwirthaolkrfiUche  Akadmnie,  Hohmheim,  von  Frofemor  Dr.  F. 
FUMoherP  A  concise  notice  is  also  given  in  a  pamphlet  prepared  for  the  Vienna  exhi- 
bition of  1873,  "Der  Hiihere  Ixmdwirthsokaflliche  Vnterrickt  in  WUrtemberg^'  by  ProC 
Walter  Funke.  An  account  of  the  organization  of  this  academy  is  also  given  in  The 
Journal  of  ForeBtry,  i,  p.  80,  in  an  article  written  by  the  Bev.  J.  Croumbie  Brown,  LLJ>., 
which  was  also  separately  published. 

Professor  Mathieu,  of  Nancy,  in  describing  this  institution,  says :  "  The  little  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg,  with  scarcely  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  has  spared  nothing  iii 
providing  it  with  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  success  of  instruction  or  to  the 
progress  of  science.  This  truly  liberal  spirit  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  maffuifi- 
oent  agricultural  galleries,  where  we  find  collected,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  hundre^ 
the  various  tools  and  macnines  employed  in  labors  of  the  field ;  elegant  rooms  filled 
with  forestal  collections,  implements,  woods,  and  various  products ;  cabinets  in  botany, 
z>ology,  mineralogy,  and  geology;  instruments  for  use  m  studies  of  physics  and  for 

feodesy ;  a  station  for  experiments  concerning  woods,  and  another  m  meteorology, 
ts  library  numbers  5,500  volumes,  and  its  reading-room  contains  numerous  periodi<»i[la 
in  all  languages,  of  which  49  were  scientific,  agricultural,  or  forestal  Journals,  and  35 
w^ere  of  tne  political,  literary,  or  illustratea  class." — (Bevne  des  Eaux  et  ForcUf  1874. 
p.  194.) 

>  This  coarse  of  instruction  would  present  little  of  interest  in  the  practical  businesa 
of  the  forester,  as  compared  with  the  abundant  facilities  and  broad  plan  of  education 
afforded  at  the  school  at  Hohenheim.  Many  of  the  students  of  the  latter  find  it,  how- 
ever, to  their  advantage  to  attend  for  some  time  the  lectures  of  the  university  for  tho 
purpose  of  gaining  a  uiller  knowledge  of  the  auxiliary  sciences. 

*  The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows :  Citizens  of  the  state,  who  wish  to 
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of  the  interior.  The  corps  of  iDStraction  consists  of  a  director,  a  pro- 
visional  assistant,  and  a  superintendent  of  the  garden.' 

DTJOAL  POLYTBOHNIO  SCHOOL  OF  BBT7NBWICK. 

The  dncal  Collegium  CaroUnum  was  founded  in  1745  by  the  Dnke 
Charles  I,  as  an  institation  intermediate  between  the  gymnasiam  and 
the  university.  It  was  essentially  a  polytechnic  school,  and  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.'  In  1835  it  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
science.  According  to  a  plan  of  studies  arranged  iii  April,  1872,  the 
course  of  instruction  was  arranged  in  five  special  departments,  of  which 
forestry  is  the  sixth.  The  latter  was  rearranged  in  October,  1875,  by 
extending  the  course  of  instruction  from  two  years  to  two  and  a  half, 
to  enable  the  students  to  devote  the  first  half  year  to  the  preiimidary 
studies  necessary  for  their  practical  apprenticeship  of  a  year  and  a  half 

enter  the  State  forestry  aeniee,  after  attending  a  fall  eooTBO  at  the  gymnaeinm,  are 
admitted,  and  mast  pass  throagh  a  course  of  foar  years,  of  which  the  first  two  are 
devoted  to  those  fandamental  and  anxiliary  stadies  which  do  not  relate  directly  to 
forest  science,  bat  which  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  remaining  two  which  embrace 
the  forest  coarse  proper.  Foreisners  may  attend  the  first  two  years  or  not,  as  they 
prefer.  The  lease  age  of  admission  is  17  years.  At  the  dose  of  the  second  year  the 
State  stadents  most  pass  an  examination  in  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and 
if  they  fail  they  are  allowed  one  more  trial.  This  examination  entitles  them  to  enter 
upon  the  last  two  years  of  special  forest  stadies  in  which  they  are  taaght  agrionltare, 
forest  J arisprndence,  and  the  higher  mathematics,  when  they  are  agam  examined,  and 
if  passed,  are  qaalified  for  a  place  in  the  state  service.  The  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  first  two  years  is  by  the  professors  of  the  polytechnic  school,  and  the  final  one 
by  the- forest  directors,  a  person  skilled  in  law^  a  professor  of  agricaltare,  one  of  forest 
management,  and  two  professors  of  mathematics. 

After  passing  all  examinations  the  candidate  is  assigned  to  the  general  district  for- 
esters as  an  assistant,  to  enable  him  tobecome  practically  acquainted  with  his  duties, 
and  he  receives  a  tract  of  forest  to  manage.  After  six  to  ten  years,  according  to  the 
number  waiting,  he  gets  a  position  as  general  district  forester.  The  number  of  these 
districts  in  Baden  is  at  present  110,  and  about  four  of  these  appointments  are  made 
annually.  The  Forestry  Direction  has  its  seat  in  Carlsmhe,  and  is  composed  of  six 
members,  who  are  inspectors. 

The  aids  to  instruction  at  this  forest  school  are  a  valuable  collection  of  objects  per- 
taining to  the  subject,  a  chemical  and  physiological  laboratory,  to  which  a  greenhouse 
is  annexed,  and  a  forest-garden. 

The  area  of  forests  in  Baden  is  510,924  hectares  (t,902;493  acres). 

1  The  f andam^tal  and  auxiliary  seieneefl,  mathematical  natarai  sciences,  chemistry, 
agriculture,  law,  &c.,  are  taught  by  other  professors  of  the  university,  while  tiiose 
studies  that  immediately  relate  to  forestry  come  within  the  care  of  this  special  depart- 
ment. These  include  tne  encyclopedia  and  methodology  of  forest  science,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  historical  introduction,  and  special  consideration  of  forest  statistics  (for 
foresters,  financial  economistB)  and  agriculturists),  forest  protection,  forest  economy, 
and  forest  technology  in  connection  with  excursions,  sylviculture  with  exercises  and 
excursions,  forest  aaminisfcration,  regulation  of  forest  reserves,  and  state  forest  economy. 
These  are  under  the  care  of  the  director.  The  laying  out  of  wood-ix>ads,  with  demon- 
strations and  exercises,  including  calcalations  of  the  value  of  forests,  sarveying,  meas- 
urement of  woods,  &c.,  are  taught  by  the  assistant,  Prof.  T.  Liorey,  and  are  illustrated 
bypractical  exercises. 

Tne  academic  forest-garden  occupies  six  hectares,  and  Qiessen  and  Sohif(Spnbnrg  for- 
est-reviers  in  the  neighborhood  afford  opportunities  for  practical  study.  The  course  of 
instruction  extends  through  two  years.  Two  excursions  are  made  weekly,  at  which 
the  sulrject  of  the  lectures  is  practicallv  illustrated,  and  the  various  operations  of 
sjrlviculture  are  shown.  Besides  these  there  are  journeys  of  one  or  two  weeks  at  a 
time  in  summer,  tinder  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  teachers.  The  students  of  the  forest 
institute  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  those  of  the  university.  'Hie  usual  certificates  as  to 
age,  residence,  previous  attendance  at  a  gymrasium,  or  an  institution  of  similar  grade, 
are  required.    Foreign  students  are  expected  to  have  a  sufficient  amounc  of  prepara- 

*The  Real  Academy  of  Vienna  bmrun  in  1770;  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Fans,  in 
1795 ;  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Land  Institution,  at  Prague,  in  1810,  and  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  at  Vienna,  in  1815. 
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in  the  forests.  This  is  followed  by  an  uninteirapted  theoretical  coarse 
of  two  years.    The  need  of  this  change  had  been  for  some  time  felt.^ 

The  aids  to  education  in  this  department  are: 

(1.)  A  collection  of  instmments  employed  in  forestry;  implements  for 
wood- working;  measuring  instmments;  models  for  technical  work  in 
wood-prodncts;  making  of  coal-pits,  drying^ovens,  and  coal-kilns,  &c. ; 
a  collection  of  hnnting  implements  and  apparatus. 

(2.)  A  forest-garden  of  10  waldmorgen  (8|  acres),  near  Biddagshansen. 

GRAND  DUCAL  FOREST  SCHOOL  AT  EISENACH,  SAXE-WSIMAB. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1808  by  the  late  Oberforstrath  Konig, 
at  first  as  a  private  enterprise  at  Bnhla,  but  in  1830  it  was  adopted  as  a 
state  institution  and  has  since  been  under  state  control. 

Forests  for  instruction,  Eisenach,  Wilhelmsthal,  and  Bnhla.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  two  years.  In  the  forestal  lectures,  ex- 
cursions, and  practical  exercises  of  the  summer  semester  foreign  students 
of  forestry  may  participate. 

FOREST-EDTJCATION  IN  AUSTRIA. 

The  present  organization  in  Austria  provides  three  grades  of  instita- 
tions  for  instruction  in  forestry,  viz :  The  Imperial  High  School  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  at  Vienna,  Middle  Schools,  and  Lower  Schools.' 

tory  edaoation,  bat  are  not  required  to  bring  the  certificates  like  those  expected  from 
native  Hessians.  The  statutes  of  the  university  prescribe,  in  detail,  the  ezamiiuitionB 
to  be  passed  for  literary  degrees,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  include  them  in 
this  connection. 

Native  Hessians  must  bear  two  examinations,  the  preliminary  and  the  departmental, 
The  first  of  these  comprises  mathematics,  including  algebra,  geometry,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  physics,  in  eluding  mechanics,  and  chem- 
istry, and  may  be  passed  by  the  student  without  reference  to  tho  duration  of  his  at- 
tendance at  tlie  university.  The  departmental  examination  comprises  every  branch 
of  forestal  science,  besides  botany,  national  economy,  and  agriculture. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Richard  Hess  (director  since  1868)  for  documents  and  other 
information  relating  to  this  institution.  The  attendance  has  been  as  follows  since 
1869: 
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1  Ueber  den  FonHiohen  Unierricikt  an  polytechniaoheH  Lehranstatm,    Braunaokwigf  1862. 

'  In  1833  a  forest  academy  was  established  at  Mariabrunn,  the  premises  occapied  being 
an  old  monastery  near  Scnoenbmnn,  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna.  It  was  at  the  entrance 
of  the  beautifol  mountain  forest  of  Wienerwold,  and  its  ample  boildings  fornished 
abundant  facilities  for  every  purpose  of  instruction,  including  laboratories  and  collec- 
tions. It  was  reorganized  in  1867,  made  an  experimental  station  in  1872,  and  discon- 
tinued in  1875Minder  a  decree  dated  April  10, 1872,  establishing  the  High  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Vienna.  The  forest  section  of  the  institution  was  opened  October  12, 
1875,  taking  the  place  of  that  at  Mariabronn. 

Tiie  course  of  instruction  before  the  change  occupied  three  years,  and  in  the  fund- 
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The  J^ttpmal  High  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry^  at  Vienna^  was 
foanded  by  a  law  of  April  30, 1872*  The  agricaltaral  Bection  was  opened 
April  1  of  that  year,  and  the  forest  section  October  1/,  1875. 

The  object  of  the  high  school  of  agricaltare  at  Vienna  is  the  main- 
tenance at  state  expense  of  an  institution  for  instruction  in  the  highest 
departments  of  agricnlture  and  forestry.  It  theretbre  offers  correspond- 
ing opportunities  ibr  the  preparation  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
large  estates  or  domains,  as  also  for  instruction  and  researches  in  ag- 
ricultural and  forestal  affairs,  and  enables  students  of  state  economy 
and  Jurisprudence  to  obtain  for  their  future  calling  valuable  knowledge 
in  agriculture.  The  high  school  of  agriculture  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions under  one  management,  the  agricultural  and  forestal.^ 

Secondary  schools  of  forestry  in  Austrior  Hungary. — Of  these  there  are 
three,  viz,  at  Weisswasser  in  Bohemia,  at  Enlenberg  in  Moravia,  and 
at  Lemberg,  in  Oalicia. 

FoBSTLEHBANSTALT  zu  WsisswASSEB. — Ooursc  2  ycars;  instruc- 
tion in  German;  condition  of  admission,  certificate  of  a  lower  real- 
echool  and  one  year's  forest  practice ;  minimum  age,  17.  Teachers,  5; 
registered  scholars  first  year,  42  ]  second  year,  38 ;  total,  80.  It  has  a 
library — various  collections;  a  botanical  garden  of  1.5  hectare;  a  leaf- 

amental  and  accessory  sciences,  was  designed  chiefly  as  a  preparation  for  special  forest 
studies,  in  which  the  coarse  was  very  complete.  The  institntion  was  wnoUy  at  the 
charge  and  nnder  the  direction  of  the  govemment,  and  was  open  to  any  who  might  be 
able  to  pass  the  preliminary  examinations.  The  student  oonld  pursue  one  or  two 
branches  only,  or  all  three  in  succession.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  and  averaged 
about  twenty-six.  Without  going  into  minute  details,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  hours  devoted  to  the  several  classes  of  studies,  during  the  first  two  years,  was 
as  follows: 

lot  yew.   M  year. 

Mathematics 672  609 

Natural  sciences 688  168 

Forestal  sciences , 168  441 

Totafl 1,4^         1,218 

During  the  third  year  409  hours  were  given  to  administrative  instruction,  and  735 
to  forest-industries,  making  1,237  hours  for  that  year,  or  3,880  for  the  whole  course  of 
three  years.  This  divided  among  126  weeks,  gave  30  hours  to  the  week,  or  5  hours 
daily.  The  percentage  was  49  per  cent,  for  mathematics,  23  per  cent,  for  natural  sci- 
ences, 14  per  cent,  for  forestal  sciences,  and  13  per  cent,  for  administrative  instruction. 

Professor  Mathieu,  in  writing  concerning  this  school  in  1874,  remarks:  "This  organ- 
ization may  be  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  country,  but  the  stranger  not  acquainted 
with  it  must  be  astonished  at  the  enormous  development  of  the  mathematical  portion, 
*  including  applications  to  geodesy,  mechanics,  and  constructions,  while  the  forest- 
sciences  proper  appear  thrown  into  the  background.  Only  546  hours  are  given  to  these 
in  three  years,  while  at  the  German  school  at  Nenstadt  Eberswalde  thev  occupy  980 
hours,  in  a  course  of  two  years  and  a  half."  He  also  notices  thb  absence  of  instruction 
iu  amenagement,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  other  studies  deemed  important  elbewhere, 
and  only  a  partial  representation  of  zoology,  except  as  it  related  to  the  chase  and  to 
noxious  animals.— i2ertt0  dn  EauxetForiU  (1874),  p.  244. 

1  The  instruction  comprises  nil  those  departments  of  science  which  have  for  their 
object  the  highest  culture  in  the  sphere  of  agriculture,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the 
course  may  l^  finished  in  six  semesters.  The  plan  of  instruction  admits  of  two  classt^s 
of  bearers,  ordinary  and  extraordinaire.  The  Ibrmer  must  produce  a  legalized  certificate 
of  completion  of  course  in  a  gymnasium  or  upper  real-school.  To  ordiuary  hearers  of 
department  schools  of  the  same  rank,  on  producing  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  admis- 
sion may  be  granted.  The  ministry  decides  in  each  case  the  rank  of  such  schools. 
Persons  not  legally  qualified  as  above  may  be  admitted  as  extraordinary  heart  rs,  if 
they  have  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  and  are  able  to  show  a  degree  of  preparatory 
education  that  will  enable  them  to  understand  the  lectures  of  the  institution.  Extra- 
ordinary hearers  have  no  claim  to  exemption  from  tuitions,  or  to  the  enjoyment  of 
state  stipends.  Stjrangers  may  be  admittea  to  the  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
upon  notice  by  the  lecturers  being  given  to  the  dean.  Proof  of  preliminary  prepara- 
tion is  not  required  of  them,  nor  do  they  receive  certificates.  All  hearers  are  under  the 
disciplinary  regulations  established  for  the  high  school. 
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wood  ofhalf  a  hectare;  an  ever^^reen  plantation  of  0.2  hectare;  and  a 
forest  of  instruction  of  1,175  hectare.  Tuition  40  florins.  The  Bohemian 
Forest  School  Society  pays  2  stipends  of  200  florins,  and  2  of  150,  be- 
sides other  aid  by  private  gentlemen.  For  repairs,  apparatus,  &c.,  494 
florins. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1855  by  Bohemian  Forstverein.  In  1862 
it  was  reorganized  and  adopted  by  the  Bohemian  Forstschulvereiny  yNhich 
defrays  all  the  expenses. 

2.  Moravia-Silesia  Forest  School  at  Eulenbero.— Founded  in 
1862,  by  Moravia-Silesia  Forest  School  Society.  Course  two  years; 
instruction  in  German.  With  this  institution  is  connected  a  general 
boarding-school  for  all  scholars.  Teachers,  5—4  ordinary  and  one 
assistant.  Scholars  in  1875-'76,  43.  It  has  a  library  of  1,5()0  volumes, 
cabinets  and  collections  of  various  kinds,  a  forest  of  instruction,  thrc^ 
nurseries  and  a  botanical  garden ;  in  all  691  hectares.  There  are  6 
stipends,  amounting  in  all  to  2,140  florins.  Total  ordinary  expenses, 
10,640  florins,  of  which  5,048  are  for  salaries.  The  Moravian  adminis- 
tration pays  2,100,  and  the  Silesian  300  florins;  the  remaining  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  Moravia-Silesia  Forest  School  Society.  Beceipts  from 
tuition  in  1874-^75, 1,060  florins.* 

3.  Galioian  State  Institution  for  Forest  iNSTRtrcTioN  at 
Lembero. — Founded  in  1874;  course  two  years:  instruction  in  Polish, 
with  the  adoption  of  German  terminology,  and  German  exercises;  condi- 
tions  of  admission ;  examination  or  certificate  of  lower  real-school  or 
lower  gymnasium;  age  17 ;  school  year  from  October  1  to  last  of  July ; 
study  hours  per  week,  30  hours  for  theory;  excursions  or  practical  exer- 
cises every  Satui*day ;  teachers,  0 — 2 ordinary,  6 auxiliary, and  1  adjunct; 
scholars  in  1875-'76,  78;  library,  520  volumes;  cabinets  and  collec- 
tions of  various  kinds,  and  a  small  seed  and  plant  nursery.  It  has  a 
botanical  garden  and  a  forest  of  instruction  of  1,344  jock,  and  a  field 
for  experiments  of  5  jock.  Total  expenses,  10,800  florins,  of  which 
7,800  are  for  salaries.  Contributions  from  the  state  5,000  florins ;  from 
the  province,  5,800.    Beceipts  from  tuition  in  1874-'75, 110  florins. 

Lower  schools  of  forestry  in  Austria-Hungary, — Of  these  there  are  two 
mentioned  in  official  reports  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

1.  SoHOOL  FOR  Forest  Culture  op  the  Forest  School  So- 
ciety OF  Iiower  Austria,  at  Aogsbach,  near  Melk,  in  Lower 
Austria. — Founded  in  1875;  course  one  year;  instruction  in  German; 
boarding  arrangements  calculated  for  20  scholars ;  conditions  for  admis- 
sion, a  finished  course  at  a  lower  real-school  or  gymnasium,  or  a  com- 
plete citizen-school  course  with  satisfkctory  results.  One  year  forest 
practice;  age,  15  years;  school  year  from  September  15  to  August  15. 
Opened  for  instruction  January  3, 1876 ;  teachers  2,  the  director  and 
his  assistant ;  number  of  scholars,  16.  It  has  a  small  library,  and  the 
beginnings  of  collections;  a  forest  of  instruction  of  740  hectares; 
nursery  of  0.3  L  hectares. 

2.  School  for  Forest  Culture  of  the  Imperially  Privileged 
Stock  Company  of  the  Innesbero  Manufacturing  Company, 
AT  WiLDALPEN,  IN  Styria. — Foupded  iu  1874;  course,  two  years; 
instruction  in  German  ;  boarding  facilities  for  16  scholars. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are,  a  finished  common  school  education 
and  age  16  years.    From  October  15  to  April  15,  32  hours  are  given 

^  This  institntioii  was  suggested  by  Forest  iDspector  Friedricb  Bechtel  early  in  1850. 
It  was  iDcorporated  February  3, 1852.  The  average  attendanoe  daring  the  tirst  twenty- 
fire  years  was  23. 
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every  week  to  iostroction ;  the  rest  of  the  year  to  practice.  There  are 
4  teachers,  of  whom  1  is  an  assistant.  Scholars  in  1875-'76,  8.  It  has 
a  small  library  and  collections.  Tnition  free ;  board  and  lodging,  180 
florins.  Gommon  expenses  of  the  school,  aboat  2,770  florins,  of  which 
800  are  for  salaries.  Extraordinary  expenses,  221  florins.  Gontriba- 
tions  from  individaals,  842;  the  remainder  by  the  company  ander  whose 
patronage  the  school  is  sustained. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  from  the  ofiBcial  reports  of  the  ministry 
of  agricnltnre,  we  find  the  following  schools  of  forestry  in  Austria : 

School  of  AaBiciTLTUBE  and  Fobestby  at  Kbeutz,  Gboatia. — 
Located  in  the  Elreutz,  or  Krizevz,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  railroad  station  and  3,000  inhabitants,  in  a  beantiful  loca- 
tion between  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  Drave  and  Save,  there  exists 
for  the  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  a  school  for  agricnltnre  and 
forestry  as  a  state  institution. 

This  school  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  Government  Commissioner 
Baltis,  who  had  labored  mnch  for  its  foundation,  I^ovember  19,  I860. 
It  was  expected  that  at  the  end  of  1877  there  84  forest  students  would 
have  been  graduated. 

One  year  of  forest  practice  and  completion  of  course  in  a  lower  gymna- 
sium or  lower  real  school,  in  Austria,  required  on  admission.  Expenses, 
100  Austrian  gulden  per  annum. 

The  institution  has  a  director  and  four  professors.  Its  collections  in 
forestry,  mathematical  and  surveying  instruments,  are  valued  at  6,000 
florins,  and  its  library  the  same.  It  has  a  forest  of  instruction  of  170 
yocks,  or  87  hectares,  with  oaks  reaching  250  years  of  age.  The  oak  of 
this  forest  is  worked  in  periods  of  100  years.  The  course  of  instruction 
was  formerly  two  years.    It  is  now  three. 

EOYAL    HUNGABIAN    MiNINa  AND    FOBBST   ACADEMY  AT   SOHBM- 

17ITZ. — A  school  of  mines  was  founded  in  1765  in  the  mining  district  of 
Schemnitz,  and  regularly  established  in  1770.  In  1807  a  forest  institute 
was  commenced  under  Dr.  Heinrich  David  Wilckens,  and  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1808,  it  received  a  regular  charter.  A  re-organization  of  the 
mining  and  forest  academy  was  effected  in  1846  and  again  in  1872.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  now  divided  into  six  classes  of  studies,  viz :  1. 
Mining;  2.  Metal-furnace  construction;  3.  Iron-furnace  construction; 
4.  Machinery  used  in  mining  and  metallurgy ;  5.  Forestry ;  6.  Forest 
engineering.  In  1870  the  institution  celebrated  its  first  centennial,  and 
the  year  following  published  a  memorial  volume  giving  a  historical 
account  of  its  career  and  a  full  statement  of  present  condition.  The 
course  continues  four  years,  of  which  the  first  two  are  devoted  to  gen- 
eral and  preliminary  studies,  and  the  last  two  to  special  objects.^ 

^  The  memorial  yolame  ii^ives  a  list  of  graduates  from  the  beginniDg — their  nation- 
ality and  ocoapation  followed.  The  aggregate  gives,  Hangarian,  2»968 ;  Anstria-Sla- 
Yonian,  2,205;  foreign,  93;  nationality  nnknown,  116.  Total,  5,373.  Since  1870  the 
attendance  has  been  as  follows : 
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strangers. 
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1871-78 

57 
91 
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96 
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147 

1875-78 

170 

1876-'T7 

190 

We  are  indebted  to  the  diieotorj  Prof.  Stefan  Farbaky,  for  ample  Information  con- 
cerning this  iiistitation. 

40  F 
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An  elementary  school  of  forestry  was  established  at  Schneeberg,  in 
Kraio,  in  1869,  and  one  at  Hinterbrahl,  near  Vienna,  in  1865. 

FOBESTBY  INSTBUGTION  IN  SWITZEBLAND. 

The  Schtveizerisehe  Forstachule  in  Zurich  forms  the  fifth  division  of 
the  Federal  Polytechnic  Institution  at  that  place,  and  was  opened  in 
October,  1855.  It  embraces  instruction  in  architecture,  engineenug, 
mechanical,  technical,  and  chemical  applications  of  the  sciences  to  for- 
estry, and  a  general  division  of  philosophy  and  political  economy.  In 
October,  1871,  this  school  was  extended  to  embrace  agriculture.  The 
institntion  is  under  the  federal  department  of  the  interior,  and  the 
president  of  the  school  council  is  at  present  Dr.  Kappeler^  as  its  standing 
representati  ve,  and  the  directors  of  the  several  divisions  are  appointed 
by  the  federal  council  of  education.  Prof.  E.  Landoldt  is  at  the  head 
of  the  forest  school,  who  has  the  direction  of  forestal  excursions  and 
excercises,  and  is  moreover  Oberforstmeister  of  the  Oanton  of  Zurich. 
The  course  of  the  instructions  extends  to  two  years  and  a  half,  begin- 
ning in  middle  of  October.  The  students  may  hear  lectures  in  the  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  philosophy,  or  political  economy.  There  is  a 
separate  laboratory  for  the  agricultural  and  forestal  school. 

The  attendance  of  forest-students  at  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School 
at  Zurich  has  been,  since  1871-'72,  as  follows : 


Year. 

Swiss. 

For- 
eign. 

TotaL 

1871-73 

14 

14 
IS 
18 
SI 

4 

3 
8 

4 
3 

18 

187i-'73 

17 

1873-'74 

14 

1874-'75 

9i 

1875-'76 

24 

Provision  is  also  made  for  elementary  instruction  in  forestry  in  the 
several  cantons,  and  a  practical  course  for  communal  foresters  has  been 
established,  as  a  means  for  carrying  into  more  effectual  operation  the 
federal  law  of  March  24 ,1876,  in  relation  to  the  high  surveillance  of  the 
confederation  over  the  police  of  forests  in  the  elevated  regions.  For  an 
account  of  this  sourse  of  instruction  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  chap- 
ter npon  reboisement  in  Switzerland,  page  377. 

FOBESTBY  INSTBUGTION  IN  TBAI7GE. 

School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy ^  France. — ^This  school  was  established  in 
1825,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  agents  for  the  state  forest  ser- 
vice, and  foresters  charged  with  the  management  of  woodlands  belong- 
ing to  communes  and  public  establishments,  the  number  of  pupils 
admitted  being  regulated  according  to  the  probable  wants  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  varying  from  8  to  36.  During  its  first  fifty  years  it  sent 
out  992  young  men,  the  annual  average  being  about  20.  The  school  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Finances. 

Besides  these,  a  limited  number  of  French  or  foreign  students  may  be 
admitted,  to  pursue  the  course  of  studies  as  extemes.  The  number  of 
this  descrii)tion  is  variable,  and  in  1876  was  10,  in  the  two  divisions. 
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The  English  Government  has  an  arrangement  with  that  of  France,  ander 
%vhich  three  or  four  students  are  received  annually,  who  are  pursuing 
their  studies  with  the  view  of  entering  the  India  forest  service. 

The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years,  when  those  who  have  passed 
approved  examinations  are  nominated  gardes  generaux^  with  appoint- 
ment, and  in  this  capacity  remain  attached  to  the  school,  with  the  view 
of  completing  their  theoretical  studies  and  of  begining  practice  in  the 
forest  service,  for  which  the  forest  attached  to  the  institution  affords 
facilities. 

Examinations  are  held  at  different  points  in  France  upon  letters  of 
authorization  obtained  from  the  director-general  of  forests,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed,  relating  chiefly  to  evidences  of  age,  qualifications, 
and  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  profession.  The  course  embraces  two 
years,  examinations  being  had  at  the  end  of  eaeh  year,  before  entering 
the  advanced  classes.  In  1856,  four  scholarships  were  created  in  favor 
of  sons  of  forest  agents.  Those  holding  them  are  released  from  the  pay- 
ment of  1,500  francs  annually,  as  required  of  others,  and  receive  an 
annual  allowance  of  600  francs  a  year  till  they  get  their  appointments  in 
the  forest  service. 

The  course  of  studies  is  as  follows : 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Winter  tenUi  10  toan,  daily,  for  6  months,  (November  1  to  May  1.) 

£[oim* 

Fwre»t  Economy :  Sylvicnltnre ;  workini;  and  delivery  of  wood,  76  lessonB  orally 

of  H  hours,  112.5 ;  stndy,  112.5  hoars  ....* 235 

Natural  Eistapf :  Botany,  anatomy,  organography,  physiology,  nomenclature, 
geographical  distribution  of  plants,  75  lessons  orally,  of  1^  hours  each, 
112.5;  study,  112.5  hours 225 

Laws:  Organizationandattributesof  public  authority;  property  and  its  protec- 
tion ;  repression  of  agencies  it^jurious  to  forest  properties,  50  lessons  orally, 
75  hours ;  study,  75  hours 150 

Mathematics :  Topography,  properly  so  called,  and  surveying,  20  lessons,  orally ; 
roads,  8  lessons,  orally ;  construe  tion,  22  lessons,  orally,  each  of  li  hours,  75 
hours ;  study,  75  hours ;  drawing  of  plans,  162.5  hours .'..  312. 5 

German  languaas :  50  lessons,  orally ,75  hours ;  study.  37|  hours 112. 5 

Military  insiruciion :  25  lessons,  oraUy,  of  2  hours  each ;  study,  100  hours 250 

HorsemansMp • 75 

Free  study  hours  in  morning 150 

Total 1,500 

Summer  term,  6  months,  (May  1  to  November  1,  including  4  months  for  labor  and  2 

months  for  vacation.) 

(A.)  OuUdoor  labors : 

Days. 

Forestal  and  botanical  excursions  in  Aisne,  Oise,  the  Vosges ;  Donbs,  and  Jura.  31 

Topographical  labors ;  leveling 13 

Exercising  in  surveying 4 

Laying  out  of  forest  r<^s 5 

Military  reconnaissanoes ;  shooting 6 

(B.)  In-door  labors: 

Preparation  of  Journal  of  Journey,  and  forestal  herbarium 6 

Labors  and  calculations 16 

Examinations  and  preparation 21 

Free  days 18 

Total  days  In  summer  term • 120 
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8KOOND  TEAB. 

Winter  term,  (m  in  first  yesr). 

Fareai  Economy:  Amenagement;  eBtiiiiationi  75  lenoDB  orally,  of  1^  hoors  each, 

lid. 5  hoars;  stady,  112.5 225 

Natural  History:  Mineralogy ;  study  of  minerals  and  rocks ;  geology  and  geolog- 
ical description  of  France,  75  lessons  orally,  1 12. 5  hours ;  stody,  112. 5  hoars.      225 

Law :  Study  of  the  law  of  property  completed;  legal  relations  of  real  estate, 
between  personal  estate  and  persons,  and  between  persons ;  administration 
of  forests  subjected  to  the  roles  of  foreecry;  50  lessons  orally,  75  hours; 
studies,  75  hours 150 

Mathematics :  Topography,  part  3 ;  Triangnlation,  15  lessons  orally ;  saw  mills, 

35  lessons  orally,  75  hours ;  studies,  75  hours ;  drawing,  162. 5  hours 31^  5 

German  Language i  50  lessons,  75  hours;  studies,  37. 5  hours 1152.5 

Militarjf  IfutrucUtm :  25  lessons  orally,  each  2  hours,  50  hoars ;  studies,  100  hours ; 

exercise,  100  hours : 250 

Horsemanship 75 

Free  study  faouis  in  morning.... 150 

Total 1,500 

Summer  term,  (as  in  first  year). 


(A.)  Out-door  labors:  Exercises  of  amengement  in  the  forests  of  Heurthe,  and 

Moselle,  and  Aisne 23 

Triangulations •• 6 

Surveys ••...  2 

Study  of  saw-mills  in  the  Vosges 10 

Military  reconnoiasanoes ;  shooting 8 

(B,)  In-door  labors: 

Writing  a  memoir  upon  the  study  of  amenagement,  and  reduction  of  an 

official  plan  for  toe  same 14 

Designing,  calculations,  and  report 11 

Examinations  and  preparation Sd 

Free  days 18 

Total  days  in  summer  term 120 

Third  tsar,  (Theoretical  instruction.) 
Winter  term,  5  months,  (November  1  to  March  31.) 


Forest  Economy :  Forest  statistics;  political  economy, 40  lessons  orally  of  1^  lea- 
sons  each 60 

Natural  History:  General,  forestal,  and  agricultural  zoology,  40  lessons  orally ....        60 

Law :  Law  of  the  chase ;  fixing  of  dunes ;  reboisement  and  sodding  of  mount- 
ains, 20  lessons  ondly 30 

principles  of  administration  and  mani^ment  of  a  oantonnement,  40  lessons 
orally,  each  3  nonrs 120 

Agriculture :  Laws  of  vegetable  and  animal  production ;  agriculture  proper,  40 

lessons  orally 1 • 60 

Oerman  Language :  40  lessons  orally .«•...        60 

Total ^ 390 

Gardes-generaux  of  the  first  stage  are  allowed  to  work  fireely,  without  being  required 
to  assist  in  the  studies. 

(Practical  instruetion.) 

Ofice-work :  Two  days  are  devoted  in  each  week  to  the  office  of  inspection,  and  to  the 
various  administrative  duties  relative  to  the  current  service. 

Forest-work :  Two  days  in  each  week  are  given  to  various  reconnaiasances,  the  super- 
vision of  workings,  surveys,  study  of  domainal  and  commercial  series,  etc. 

Summer  term,  5  months,  (April  1  to  August  31.) 

April :  Participation  in  all  the  operations  of  marking  and  of  cutting  in  the  domainal 
and  communal  forests  under  the  care  of  tihe  school,  praparation  of  reports  of  mark- 
ing, estimation  and  cutting. 

Jkfa^,  JunCf  and  July :  Forestal  Journey  into  the  high-forests  of  oak  in  Central  France; 
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tbe  fir-forests  of  the  Vosges  and  Jura,  and  the  region  of  reboisement  and  sodding  in 
the  Alps. 
August :  Preparation  and  sending  of  a  personal  memoir  npon  this  forest  jonmey ;  ex- 
amination. 

[The  programme  of  instmotion,  embracing  a  classified  statement  of  the  points  npon 
which  Imowledge  is  required  at  this  forest  school,  as  published  in  1676,  fills  118  quarto 
pages.] 

Attendance  at  the  School  of  Foreetry  at  Nancy, 
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1697 
1628 
1689 
1830 
1831 
183S 
1833 
1834 
1835 


i 

g 
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11 
10 
14 
12 
11 
13 
11 
11 
11 
11 


1836. 
1P37. 
1638. 
1639. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
I  1846. 
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10 
10 
16 
14 
18 
15 
18 
15 
19 


1846 
1847 
1648 
1849 
1650 
1851 
1658 
1653 
1854 
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39 
88 
84 
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S3 
14 
13 
U 
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1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
18S9. 
1860. 
1661. 
H  1863. 
1863. 
1864. 
1866. 
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81+S 
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39 

28 

30 

34 

87+1 

88 

35 
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1666. 
1867. 
1868. 
1669. 
1870. 
1871. 
1873. 
1873. 
1674. 
1875. 
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89 
35 
33 
36 


27 
86 
14 
17 
13 


two  numbers  are  given  with  a  plus  sign  between,  the  first  shows  the  number 
ur  promotions  In  the  service,  and  the  second  tho  number  in  the  ''civil  list." 


Where 
of  regular  ^ 

We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  A.  Mathieu,  sub  director  and  professor  of  Natural  History,  for 
documents  and  other  information  concerning  t.his  institution. 

The  forests  connected  with  this  school,  in  the  department  of  Meurthe  and  Moselle, 
embrace  9,259  acres  belonging  to  the  state,  and  4,205  to  communes;  in  all,  33,244  acres. 


School  of  Forest  Guards  at  Barres. — ^In  1865,  M.  Vicaire,  then  director- 
general  of  forests,  conceived  the  idea  of  purchasing  the  property  of 
Barres,  where  M.  Yilmorin,  an  eminent  arboricaltnrist,  had  formed,  as 
early  as  1821,  some  plantations  of  exotic  trees,  from  seeds  received  of 
correspondents.  This  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Central 
Society  of  Agricaltnre,  the  purchase  was  made  in  June,  1856,  after  the 
death  of  M.  Yilmorin,  and  included  the  chateau  and  other  buildiugs, 
with  166^  acres  of  land^  at  a  price  of  75,000  francs.'  It  is  about  11  miles 
south  of  Montargis,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  station  of 
Nogent-sur  Veruisson.  One  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  vendors 
was,  that  it  should  be  known  as  the  ^^  Yilmorin  Establishment  for  Prac- 
tical Arboriculture.'^  Towards  the  close  of  1866,  M.  Oouet,  then  sub- 
inspector  of  forests,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  existing  col- 
lections, and  continue  the  work  of  naturalization  then  begun.  The  nur- 
series were  enlarged,  and  various  improvements  made.^ 

1  In  1869  the  plan  of  usefulness  was  enlaiged,  and  the  establishment  now  embraces — 

1.  A  School  of  Guards. 

2.  The  central  repository  and  station  for  trial  of  forest-seeds. 

3.  Station  for  meteorological  observations,  and  for  determining  the  resistance  of 
woods.  , 

4.  The  central  nurseries  and  naturalization  station. 

5.  Massive  growths  of  exotic  trees. 

The  school  is  intended  for  practical  instruction  in  sylviculture  as  a  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  forest-guards.  Besides  the  use  and  care  of  arms,  and  the  discipline  proper 
in  such  an  institution,  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  a  theoretical  course,  and  to  practical 
exercises,  the  former  including  orthography,  writing,  drawing,  Arithmetic,  botany,  and 
the  elements  of  sylviculture ;  and  the  latter  the  care  of  woodlands  and  nurseries,  and 
vaiious  forest  operations,  as  weU  upon  the  estate  as  in  ueiffhborinj;  forests,  with  some 
knowledge  of  forest  law  and  administration.  The  school  is  supplied  with  collections 
of  specimens  of  wood  and  seeds,  a  forestal  library,  instruments,  and  models,  and  in 
short  with  whatever  may  tend  to  promote  an  interest  in  study  and  a  habit  of  observa- 
tion. New  arrangements  are  in  progress  which  wiU  brin^  the  number  of  pupils  in  i^e 
two  classes  up  to  eighty.  They  must  show  sufficient  acquaintance  with  primary  studies 
at  time  of  entering. 
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I2Institut  Agronomiqtie. — ^Tbere  has  been  recently  established  at  the 
conservatory  of  arts  and  trades  in  Paris,  under  a  law  of  July  27,  1872, 
an  agronomic  institute,  having  for  its  object  the  elevation  of  the  grade 
of  agricnltural  science  in  its  relations  to  the  various  branches  of  animal 
and  vegetable  production.  Pnpils  are  not  to  be  admitted  under  18  years 
of  age,  and  they  must  bring  the  diploma  of  a  bachelor  of  science,  or  pass 
an  examination  showing  that  they  possess  the  attainments  correspond- 
ing with  this  degree.  The  course  of  instruction  is  to  embrace  two  years, 
and  upon  passing  the  examinations  prescribed  for  graduation,  the  stu- 
dents are  to  receive  a  diploma  of  superior  instruction  in  agriculture. 
Fees,  300  francs  per  annum.  Some  stipends  are  provided,  and  auditors 
may  be  admitted  who  do  not  participate  in  the  full  course,  nor  are  these 
admitted  to  the  study-rooms  or  laboratories. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1876,  the  faculty  of  this  new  institution  was 
organized  by  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
appointing  fifteen  professors,  of  which  several  will  have  direct  or  indi- 
rect charge  of  matters  relating  to  forestry. 

Inatrttction  in  Forestry  at  Schools  of  Agriculture. — Besides  theforegoing, 
it  is  customary  for  the  French  forest  administration  to  detail  agents  for 
instructing  classes  upon  the  general  principles  of  forestry  at  several  of 
the  agricultural  schools  in  France,  upon  the  plan  we  follow  in  appoint- 
ing Army  ofQcers  for  giving  military  instruction  at  certain  colleges  and 
universities.  The  Anntuiire  des  Eaux  ei  Forits^  for  1877,  shows  a  sub- 
inspector,  as  professor  of  horticulture,  sylviculture,  and  vegetable 
physiology  in  the  agricultural  school  of  Roanne  (Loire),  and  an  inspector, 
as  professor  of  sylviculture  and  botany,  in  the  agricultural  school  of 
Montpelier  (H6rault). 

SCHOOL  OF  FOBESTBT  AT  YALLOMBBOSA,  ITALY. 

This  school  was  created  by  royal  decree,  dated  April  4, 1869.  It  is 
located  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  forest  of  the  silver  fir,  in  the  old  convent 
of  Saint  Gualbert,  pleasantly  associated  with  the  names  of  Milton  and  of 
Byron,  and  about  eighteen  miles  from  Florence.  It  is  at  an  elevated  point 
on  the  slope  of  the  Apeninnes,  near  the  source  of  the  Arno,  and  the 
topography  and  geological  conditions  of  the  neighborhood  are  quite 
interesting  and  varied.  In  winter,  the  school  descends  to  Paterno,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Arno,  and  half  way  betweto  the  station  at  Yallomhrosa 
and  the  railroad  station  of  Pontassicol.  Several  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, at  the  beginning  voted  to  advance  funds  to  students  of  the  Boyal 
School  of  Engineers,  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  course.  The  plan  of 
organization  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  school  at  Nancy, 
and  the  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  A.  di  Berenger^  inspector- 
general  of  waters  and  forests. 

This  school  was  first  opened  August  23, 1869,  in  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral senators  and  officials,  connected  with  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce. 

SPAIN. 

Special  School  of  Forest  Engineers. — By  a  royal  decree,  dated  May  1, 
1835,  and  by  direction  of  the  regent,  dated  May  18,  1843,  there  was 
created  a  school  of  forest  engineers,  which,  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1846,  was  located  at  Villaviciosa  de  Odon,  from  whence  it  was  trans- 
ferred, by  decree  of  October  26, 1860,  to  San  Lorenzo  del  Escorial,  near 
Madrid.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  agriculture,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  forest  service* 
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It  is  one  of  the  twenty-two  meteorological  stations  established  by  the 
general  statistical  commission  of  the  kingdom.^ 

PORTUGAL, 

In  1852,  an  agricnltnral  institnte  was  formed  in  Lisbon,  and  in  1855 
a  veterinary  school  was  anited.  In  1865  it  was  reorganized  as  the  "  Gen- 
eral Institnte  of  Agricnltnre,''  the  conrse  embracing  mral  engineeringi 
agronomy,  sylvicultare,  and  forest  engineering,  and  veterinary  medicine. 
The  school  has  ten  professors  of  the  first  class  and  five  substitutes.  It 
is  located  at  Grnz  de  Taboado,  in  the  snbnrbs  of  Lisbon,  and  has  botan- 
ical and  agricultural  gardens,  cabinets,  and  collections  for  practical  in- 
struction. 

DENMARK. 

The  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  High  Bohool  at  Copenhagen  was 
established  March  18, 1856,  and,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1869,  a  depart- 
ment of  forestry  was  annexed. 

SCHOOLS  OF  F01UB8TRT  IK  RUSSIA. 

The  AgrUmltural  and  ForestaX  Academy  of  Fitnntk  vas  establiBbed  in  1865,  near  Moscow, 
and  is  designed  to  give  yonng  men  superior  instmctions  in  all  branches  of  the  agro- 
nomic scieDces  as  well  as  in  sylyicnltnre.  The  pnpils  pnrsning  the  academic  conrse  may 
pass  an  examination  in  the  section  of  general  agrionltnre  or  in  the  special  section  of 
sylvienltnre.  Before  entering  the  academy,  students  must  have  finished  the  course  of 
iustrnctions  taught  in  the  gymnasia. 

The  Agronomio  InetUute  at  Saint  Petersburg  was  organized  in  1848  at  the  city  of  Gorki, 
in  the  government  of  Mohiiew,  in  place  of  a  superior  school  of  agriculture,  which  had 
existed  there  since  1842.    It  was  removed  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1865. 

Like  the  academy  at  P^trovsk,  the  Agronomio  Institnte  has  for  its  obiect  to  give 
jroung  men  superior  instruction  in  agriculture  and  svlvicultnre,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
IS  organized  in  two  sectioos,  agronomy  and  sylviculture.  The  rules  for  entering  the 
institnte,  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  rights  of  those  who  have  finished  the  course 
are  the  same  as  at  P^trovsk. 

Foreet  School  at  Liesino, — Besides  the  institutions  above  mentioned,  there  is  in  the 
government  of  Saint  Petersburg,  and  70  versts  (46|  miles)  from  the  city,  in  the  village 

*  Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  in  elementary  mechanics,  descriptive  geome- 
try in  its  application  to  shadows  and  perspective,  physics,  general  chemistry,  natural 
history,  linear  and  topographical  drawing,  French,  and  German.  They  must  have 
passed  in  the  schools  the  Spanish  grammar,  Latin  grammar,  geography,  general  his- 
tory, and  the  history  of  Spain. 

The  course  of  instruction  lasts  three  years,  of  which  the  first  includes  topography, 
surveying,  stereometry,  and  applied  mechanics;  the  second  includes  cbemistiy, 
mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and  practical  geology ;  and  the  third,  forestal  construc- 
tion, sylviculture,  management  of  woodlands,  political  economy,  and  administrative 
affairs. 

Bv  a  decree,  dated  May  25, 1677,  it  has  been  ordered,  that  beginning  in  June,  1876, 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  schools  of  Boads  and  Mines,  and  of  Forestry,  shall  be 
examined  upon  the  following  subjects,  viz,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
analytical  geometry,  and  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  linear  and  topographical  drawing, 
mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry.  Bules  are  prescribed  for  conducting  the  examina- 
tions, and  for  the  publication  of  notices. 


Nwad>er  that  have  received  the  title  of  foreet  engineere  at  (he  Spanish  School  of  Forestry 

since  its  organvgation. 
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of  LiHSino,  a  forest  school  of  the  second  class.  The  pnpils  leaving  this  school  receive 
the  rank  of  forest  condnctors,  holding  the  places  of  forest  aid  agents  and  forest  pigents 
of  the  fourth  class.  The  course  of  stndies  at  this  school  is  practical,  and  the  coarse 
studies  extends  to  three  years. 

Forest  DiviaUm  of  the  Agricultural  and  FareBt  Institute  at  New  Aleeandria, — Founded  by 
imperial  decree  of  June  8, 1869|  and  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of 
Poland,  on  the  banks  of  the  WeicbseL  The  premises  formerly  belonged  to  Prince  Gar- 
tovysky,  and  are  about  100  versts  (60.6  miles)  from  the  city  of  Warsaw.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fine  park,  adorned  wiih  fount-ains  and  jn^ottoes.  There  are  three  farms, 
with  an  aggregate  of  about  900  acres,  belonging  to  the  institute.  The  institution  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  means  of  instruction,  and  as  it 
does  not  secure  to  its  students  employment  in  the  state  service,  its  attractions  are  less 
than  at  some  others.  Since  its  opening,  eight  years  since,  the  degree  of  "  Learned 
Forester^  has  been  conferred  upon  but  nine  students. 

FOBS8T  SCHOOL  IN  FINLAND. 

In  1858  Baron  von  Berg,  Oberfarairath  in  Saxony,  was  invited  to  visit  professionally, 
and  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  and  management  of  the  state  forests  of 
Finland.  He  did  so,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  recommendation  there  was  established, 
by  decree  dated  March  10,  lo59,  a  forest  school,  for  the  instruction  of  canditates  for 
employment  in  the  forest  service,  at  the  crown  park  of  Evois,  in  Lampes-socken,  in 
Tavasinhus-lan.  It  was  opened  April  15,  of  that  year,  fully  organized,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  director  and  three  resident  lecturers  and  one  field  instructor.^ 

ROTAL  FOREST  INSTITUTE  AT  STOCKHOLM. 

This  was  established  by  a  royal  order  dated  October  15, 1828^  and  reorganized  May 
25, 1860.  It  is  placed  under  the  management  of  a  director  and  four  teachers  appointed 
by  the  King,  on  the  nomination  of  the  forest  administration,  one  for  the  care  and 
management  of  forests,  one  hunting  and  forest  laws,  one  natural  history,  and  one 
mathematics.  Assistance  is  granted  to  pupils  by  a  certain  number  of  stipends,  the 
amount  being  separately  fixed,  and  assigned  to  such  indigent  students  as  may  deserve 
them  through  industry,  skill,  and  good  conduct.^ 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  other  forest  schools  at  suitable  local- 
ities, under  the  superintendence  of  the  nearest  district  director  of  forests,  and  vrith  a 
teacner  appointed  by  the  King,  on  the  proposal  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  as- 
sisted by  a  ranger.  The  instruction  at  these  schools  embraces  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  proportion,  and  decimal  numbers ;  knowledge  of  scales  for  plan-drawing, 
so  far  as  required  for  making  maps  and  measuring  distances ;  knowledge  of  square  and 
cubic  measures,  with  practical  application  to  the  measuring  of  the  extent  and  con- 
tents of  surfaces  and  solid  bodies ;  knowledge  of  the  nourishing  organs  of  the  forest 
trees  and  of  their  food,  and  the  natural  conditions  for  their  thriving ;  knowledge  of 
the  most  dangerous  insects  of  the  Swedish  forests,  and  of  the  manner  of  destroying 
them ;  the  chief  principles  of  rational  forest  economy,  and  knowledge  of  the  rules 
existing  for  the  peace  and  keeping  of  forests,  marking  and  carrying  of  timber,  hunting, 
and  also  the  leading  form  for  entering  charges.  The  pupils  are  a&o  to  be  practiced  in 
marking  out  and  measuring  forest-lines,  tiliing-places,  and  sowing-fields ;  calculating 
the  cubic  contents  of  trees  and  timber ;  the  position  of  seed  trees ;  sowing  for  hano. 
and  planting,  as  well  as  the  preparing  of  the  soil  for  forest-growing;  colltcting  and 
assorting  forest  seeds ;  clearing  and  cutting,  assorting  and  piling  timber ;  marking 
cattle  and  the  making  out  of  grazing-lists ;  laying  up  and  keeping  patrol-lists ;  making 
out  lists  of  unlawfully-felled  timber,  on  which  embargo  has  l^en  laid ;  monthly  re- 
ports and  service-accounts ;  the  trapping  of  beasts,  and  the  grand  chase.  This  course 
extends  one  year,  and  ends  with  a  public  examination,  successful  pupils  receiving  a 
certificate  of  approved  school.  In  1874  seven  such  schools  were  report'Cd  as  existing, 
viz,  at  Sillre,  Tierps,  Ombergs,  Hnnnebergs,  Boda,  Danielslund,  and  a  mixed  school  at 
SkogshalL 

Araistance  is  also  promised  Yy  the  government  in  the  establishment  of  private 
forest  schools,  upon  condition  that  the  community  where  located  furnish  apartments 
and  pay  for  Imaintenance  of  the  school,  and  that  a  report  is  made  yearly  to  the  forest 
administration. 

In  1870  there  were  13  private  elementary  schools  of  forestry. 

^  Brown's  Schools  of  Forestry  in  Europe. 

^Ample  information  upon  the  organization  of  this  school  is  given  in  a  Report  to  the 
Department  of  State^  on  the  Forests  and  Forest  Culture  of  Swedenf  by  the  lion.  C.  C. 
Andrews,  minister  resident  of  the  United  States  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  dated 
August  5, 1872.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Geneial  Andrews  for  much  other  inloimation 
concerning  forestry  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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A.ftr,  torrents  o£  373. 
Abraaion  of  soil,  prevention  of;  363b 
Abeolate  humidity,  SA^iM. 
Abeolate  moisture,  by  aoMons,  237;  Baysrian  sta- 
tions, 336 ;  Prussian  stations.  853 ;  various  for> 

eifsn  stations,  886;  at  three  American  stations, 

889,230. 
Absorption  by   charooal,  130;  of  soils,  897;    of 

water  by  trees,  486. 
Acacia  seeds,  covering  of,  38. 
Aooma,  eoonomioal  mode  of  preserving,  34. 
Acies  inclosed,  Iowa,  568 ;  planted  in  timber,  Iowa, 

566 ;  in  woodlands,  census  of,    386 ;  in  Massa- 

ohosetts,  419 ;  in  New  ^Kurk,  434 ;  in  Georgia,  480 ; 

in  Iowa,  568. 
Act  for  planting  of  shelter-belts,  draughtof  bill,  888. 

(See  under  the  tUie  qf  the  teverai  Statee.) 
Adair,  C.  S.,  statemeut  by,  577. 
Adams,  D.  w., on  wild  evergreens,  56. 
Adirondao  Iron  Works,  change  of  forests  at,193 ; 

wilderness,  436. 
Adlum,  John,  observations  by,  190. 
Agan,  Patrick  H.,  a  park  commissioner,  437. 
Agassiz,  Pro!  L.,  observation  by,  198 ;  cited,  87, 587. 
Agencies  for  care  of  timber,  13, 17. 
Aggsbaoh,  forest  school  at,  684. 
Agricultural  imj^ements,  Michigan,  mannfsotnre 

of,S86. 
Agriculture,  forests  beneficial  to,  807. 
A&bama,  live-oak  reservations  tn,  10;  pine  region 

of,  137. 
Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  606, 609. 
Alaska,  forests  of,  611. 
Albany,  I1L^4, 548, 549. 
Albany,  N.  x.,  lumbermen's  board  of  trade,  448. 
Albany  Institute,  article  on  spruce  read  before,  168. 
Albany  lumber  market,  447,  449 ;  water  supply  of; 

309  330 
Albany  Co.,  Wyo.,  591. 
Alcona  Co.,  Mich.,  580, 588, 583. 
Alder  seeds,  coverins  of,  33. 
Alder,  water  requir^  by,  890. 
Algeria,  effect  of  trees  in,  313, 314 ;  Eooalyptus  in, 

(w5 ;  shelter-belts  in,  874.  . 

Allegheny,    lumber  business  of   the,  441,  463; 

changes  in  timber  near,  190. 
Allan,  J.  T ,  on  planting  in  Nebraska,  48, 579 ;  trees 

from  JEtockyMountauis  got  by,  588. 
Allen,  John  w.,  tree-plan tlnff  by,  380. 
Allen,  Morrill,  tree-planting  by,  4J1. 
Allodial  tenures,  8. 
Alma,  Wis,  544, 548. 
Alpena,  boom  at,  516. 
Alpena  Co.,  Mich.,  580. 583, 541, 548, 545. 
Alpine  vei^etation,  comparison  oC  87. 
Alps,  engineering  works  among  the,  356;  means 

for  preventing  torrents  among,  355;  torrents  of; 


Alsace-Lorraine,  oomparatlve  records  in,  851. 

Altenfiirth,  records  at,  834. 

Alternations  in  timber  growth,  190. 

Altitude,  effect  of;  71. 

Altum,Dr..017. 

American  Philosophical  Sodety,  a  trustee  of  Mi- 

chaux  legacy,  216. 
Amherst,  experiments  on  sap  in,4SS;  instruction 

in  forestry  at,  485. 
Am  vgdalesD  in  Massachusetts,  414. 
Anderson.  Adam,  estimates  by,  607. 
Anderson.  B.  B.,  work  translated  by,  129. 
Anderson's  Creek,  timber  on,  467. 
Andr6,  M.,  on  removal  of  trees,  87. 
Andrews,  C.  C,  on  cost  of  growing  pine  in  Sweden, 

196;  cited,  6:»L 
Androscoggin  River,  lumber  business  on,  308. 
Animals,  i^urios  to  trees  by,  lw73w 


Anisota  mbiounda.  injures  the  maple,  165. 

Anoka,  Minn.,  544, 548, 549. 

Antiseptics,  prevention  of  dry-rot  by  aid  at,  177. 

Antrim  Co,  Mich.,  583. 

Ants,  beneficial  by  destroying  other  insects,  169. 

Appalachian,  Virginia,  468, 469. 

Appanoose  Co.,  Iowasj>lanting  in,  553. 

Appenxal,  canton  of,  371, 374. 

Apple,  kinds  tried  in  Nebraslu,  273. 

Apple-trbC,  heating  qualities  of  the  wood,  136. 

A>  ago,  report  by^i4, 315. 

Aragua,  lake,  in  venesnela, 389. 

Arapahoe  Co..  Colo,  590. 

Arbor  day,  48,  198 ;  in  Iowa,  565 ;  in  Minnesota, 
534.  535,  536.  537;  Minnesota,  planting  on,  538; 
Nebraska,  588. 

Arbor  vitie,  cultivation  of,  106, 509. 

Aroeuthobium  pusillum,  on  the  spruce,  163L 

Areas,  census,  1850,  *60,  '70,  386:  Massachusetts, 
419;  New  York,  434;  Saginaw  lumber,  compari- 
sons, 517. 

Arizona  Ter.,  592 ;  elevation  of  timber-line  tn,  867. 

Arnold,  James,  bequest  of,  816, 817. 

Arthur,  J.  C,  fiora  of  Iowa  cited,  580. 

Arondo  arenaria  in  sands,  78. 

Ascension,  planting  on  island  of,  303, 389. 

Aschaffenburg,  Forest  Academy  at;  618;  meteo> 
rologlcal  records  at,  834. 

Ash,  experiment  on  sap  of,  437 ;  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, 68;  green,  cultivation  in  Iowa,  553,  558; 
In  Massachusetts,  411 ;  in  North  Carolina,  475;  in 
Tennessee,  483 ;  in  West  Virginia,  491, 498 :  plant- 
ing of  the,  59,  73,  75,  418,  506, 508;  white,  heating 
qualitiesof,  136;  soil  suited  for,  78;  weight  of,448. 

Ash-leaved  maple  in  loiwa,  563. 

Ashes  of  wood,  elements  found  in,  74. 

Ashland.  Wis.,  547. 

Ashtabula,  shipments  to,  517. 

Asia,  Central,  climate  o^  309;  forest  vegetation  of 
eastern  cosst,  87. 

Aspect,  effects  of,  866, 873. 

Aspen  in  Iowa,  563. 

Associations  for  ornamental  planting,  808 ;  for  Til- 
liMc  improvement^  817. 

Atchison  Co.,  Kans.,  574. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Bailroad,  118. 

Athol.  Duke  of,  larch  plantation  by.j|»50. 

Atlantic  States,  census  statistics,  366. 

Atmometer,  833L 

Atmosphere,  component  parts  of;  831. 

Aude,  torrent  of;  335. 

Augbey,  Prof.  S.,  cited,  580. 

Au  Gres,  Boom,  516. 

An  Ores  Rl^  er,  Mich.,  583. 

Augustajla.,  Eucalyptus  fkils  at,  607. 

Auloay,  France,  dying  of  beech  atk'188L 

Aurillac,  convention  at,  340. 

Au  Sable  Boom,  Mich.,  51& 

AuSable*^  Mich.,  580. 

Au  Sable  River,  Mich.,  516, 528. 

Au  Sable  River.  N.  7.,  436 ;  iron-works  on,  44t 

Australia,  climate  of,  308 ;  shipments  to,  448,  608 1 
observations  in,  333. 

Austria,  forest  schools  in,  639: 

Austrian  forests,  fires  in,  161. 

Autumnal  colors,  301 ;  growth  of  wood,  61 ;  plant- 
ing in  Nebraska,  581 

Aux  Bees  Soles  River,  Mich.,  523. 

Avalanches  of  ewrth,  prevention  ol^  363, 374, 379. 


Babylon,  floods  at,  328L 

Bad  Ax  Ca,  Wis.,  52a 

Badge  of  the  forester's  profession,  814 

Badger's  Mills,  Wis.,  543, 547, 550. 

BadSiver,  Mich.,  518;  boom  at^  516. 
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634 
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Baden,  forMt  school  in,  090, 691. 

Bagnoris,  M.,  cited,  470 ;  on  the  formatioii  of  wood, 
61  {  on  tnrpentine  of  France,  141. 

Bailie.  M.,  on  bail-storms,  399. 

Baker's  Ron,  timber  on,  467. 

Baldwin,  Mich.,  522. 

Balloon  observations  of  M.  Tlssandier,  333. 

Baltic,  sand-dunes  of  shores  of;  80. 

Balsam  fir  succeeds  American  larch,  19%, 

Balsam  fir  in  Massachusetts,  406;  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 472. 

Bangor,  lumber  statistics  of,  396L 

Banks,  Mich.,  513. 

Banquettes  for  preventing  erosion  of  torrents,  356. 

Barberry  rust,  189. 

Bark -bound  trees,  189. 

Barks,  experiments  of  Dr.Baaer  on,  149;  ground, 
393;  peeling  of,  147;  production  in  MMsaoha- 
setts,  480;  sale  of,  by  weight,  146. 

Barnard,  Mr.,  on  effects  of  shelter,  374. 

Barnes,  G.  R.,  statement  by,  500. 

Barnstable  Co.,  Mass.,  tree-planting  at,  497. 

Barras,  school  of  guards  at,  6S9. 

Barrels  manufactured  in  Michigan,  census,  5S6. 

Bairels,  of  potash,  change  to  tons,  443. 

Barrens  of  Kentucky,  489,  490l 

Barren  Springs  Furnace,  returns  ftvm,  ISS. 

Barres,  france,  meteorologioal  observations  at,  963. 

Barriers  for  preventing  erosions,  356. 

Bartlet  Land  and  Lumber  Company,  397. 

Bartlett,  Levi,  experience  of,  in  tree-plaiiting,  400. 

Basket- willow,  10(^111. 

Basle-Campagne,  Switzerland,  371. 

Bass-wood,  water  required  by,  990 ;  weight  of.  442 ; 
wood-gas  from,  134 ;  in  Tennessee,  464 ;  in  West 
Virginia,  491. 

Bauer,  Dr.,  experiments  on  bark  by,  149;  experi- 
ments in  seed,  33. 

Bavaria,  comparative  meteorological  observations 
in,  330;  former  regulations  in,  36L 

Bay  Boom,  Wis..  530. 

Bay  City,  Mioh..  513, 543, 545w 

Bay  Co.,  Mich.,  533. 

Bagley,  Gov.  John  A.,  suggestion  by,  513. 

Bayne,  Lewis,  prize  essay  uy,  65. 

Beaches,  burning  of  grass  on,  forbidden,  81. 

Beal,  Professor,  observations  by,  178. 

Beaver  River,  lumber  on,  441. 

Beavers,  destruction  of  trees  by,  174. 

Becker,  General  Geo.  L.,  534. 

Beokmann,  G.,  precept  of,  upon  sowing,  30. 

Becquorel,  A.  C,  on  effects  of  shelter,  374;  cited 
on  hail-storms,  399 ;  memoir  upon  forests  and  cli- 
mate, 310. 

Bedford  willow,  108. 

Beech-seed,  how  best  covered,  33. 

Beech,  in  exposed  situations,  68 ;  soil  suited  for. 
Til  heating  quttlities  of,  136;  dying  out  of,  188; 
reputed  immunity  against  lightning,  399 ;  weight 
of,  44»;  in  North  Carolina,  474;  m  Tennessee, 
483;  in  West  Virginia,  491, 493. 

Beech  Creek,  timber  on,  467. 

Beech-grass  for  planting,  78, 80, 81. 

Beetles,  destruction  of  wood  by,  161. 

Beetles  in  dead  evergreens,  165. 

Belgium,  sand  dunes  in,  80. 

Belle  Fontaine,  comparative  observations  at,  368. 

Bellevue,  Iowa,  544, 548, 549, 568. 

Belts  of  timber,  38 ;  pkuitlng  of,  <m  monntains, 
357 ;  of  forest  in  California,  599. 

Bentham,  Iwtanical  labors  of,  605. 

Benton  Co.,  Iowa,  wild  red  cherry  in,  563. 

Benzie  Co.,  Mich.,  583. 

Bequests  for  promotion  of  sylviculture,  315w 

Berghans,  M.,  cited,  996, 330. 

Berlgny,  records  of,  851. 

Berkeley,  description  of  a  fhngns  by,  177. 

Bermuda  grass  planted  on  sands,  81. 

Berne,  canton  or.  forest  regulations,  371, 375 ;  oom> 
parative  reoorda  in,  354. 

Bernhardt,  Dr.,  617. 

Bert,  y .,  on  effect  of  colored  light,  300. 

Bertie  Co.,  N.  C,  immense  Umber  from,  471. 

Bessey,  C.  E.,  cited,  553. 

Bengnot,  M.,  report  of,  314,  317. 

Big  Cottonwood  Cation,  594. 

Big  Rapids,  Mich.^931 

Big  Sandy  River,  w.  Va.,  timber  on.  493. 

Big  Sioux  River.  Dak.,  569. 


Big  Saamico.  Wis.,  531, 543,  547, 550. 

Big  tree  of  Genesee  Flats.  454. 

Big  trees  of  California,  603. 

Big  woods  of  Minnesota,  533,  533. 

Bill  suggested  in  reference  to  pine  timber,  197 ; 
snow  screens,  383 ;  forest  fires,  159. 

Biota  orientalis  as  a  screen,  376. 

Birch,  heating  qualities  of  wood,  136. 

Birch,  water  required  by,  390. 

Birch  family  in  Massachusetts,  409;  in  New 
Hampshire,  400;  in  North  €arolina,  476;  in 
Tennessee,  463;  sap,  experiments  on,  486;  yel* 
low,  in  Iowa,  5(0. 

Birds,  insectivorous,  protection  of,  170;  Swiss,  law 
for  protection,  375. 

Bischof,  observations  by,  839. 

Bishof,  J.  W..  tree-planting  by,  131. 

Black  gum  of  North  Carolina,  475. 

Black  River,  N.  Y.,  lumber  on.  436, 438, 441. 

Black  River,  Upper  Peninsula,  Mich.,  534. 

Black  River,  Wis.,  530,  543,  545^  547,  550;  shingle 
product  of,  540. 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  530, 541, 543, 550. 

Black  River,  shipments  to,  517. 

Black  rosin,  143. 

Black  walnut,  weight  of,  443)  in  Iowa,  559. 

Blackwater  River,  Fla.,  479. 

Blake.  .J.  W.,  535. 

Bleeding  crevices  in  timber,  99^  176. 

Blizards,  winds  so-called,  370. 

Blue  Earth  Co.,  Minn.,  533. 

Blue  gum  of  Australia,  604.    (See  EtuaX^/phu.) 

Bine  lieht,  effect  of,  300. 

Blue  Ridge,  in  North  Carolina,  470;  in  Virginia, 
468,469. 

Bluff-formation  timber  on,  481. 

Board  of  Trade,  Albany  Lumberman's,  448. 

Boards  in  Albany,  West  Troy,  and  Wateiford, 
449 ;  on  New  York  canals.  444, 446. 

Bdda,  Sweden,  forest  school  at,  638. 

Bodega  country,  timber  of  603. 

Bohemia,  forest  school  in,  634. 

Bois  Franc,  Minn.,  533. . 

Bolander.  Dr.  Henry  N.,  remarks  on  redwoods,  60S. 

Bond's  Mills,  Mich.,  931. 

Bonplsnd,  M.,  cited,  318. 

Boom,  Hudson  River,  439 ;  statistics  of;  440. 

Boom  law  of  Michigan,  defect  in,  516. 

Booms  of  Saginaw,  comparison  of,  516. 

Boom  Company,  Susquehanna,  466;  of  West 
Branch.  465. 

Boreas  River,  lumber  on,  438. 

Borer,  immense  destruction  of  pines  by,  470 ;  in 
Kansas,  165, 574. 575. 576 ;  in  Nebraska,  584. 

Boslaod,  Eans.,  planting  at>  119. 

Booch6,  M..  on  planting  sterile  lands,  89L 

Bourbon,  climate  of  isle  of,  308. 

Bourg-Argental,  snow-screen  near,  883. 

Boussingault,  on  climate,  310 ;  cited,  38S;  399. 

Bonvsrt,  M.,  experiments  of,  149. 

Houton,  L.,  on  climate  of  Mauritius,  306. 

Box,  as  a  screen,  876. 

Box-elder,  cultivation  ot  508;  563;  exception  o^  In 
timber-culture  claims,  19. 

Boyd  Co.,  Ky.,  48a 

Boygan  Lake,  Wis.,  530. 

Brackett,  G.  C,  statement  by,  76. 

Brard,  C.  P.,  paper  made  fhim  wood  by,  139l 

Breckinridge  Co.,  Ey.,  488, 490. 

Br6montier,  N.  T.,  planting  of  dunes  by,  15, 

Brewer,  Prof.  W.  H.,  cited,  39. 606. 

Brewster,  Mr.,  on  planting,  48. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  planting  in,  43L 

British  India,  forest  fires  in.  155. 

Britton,  T.  A.,  on  dry-rot,  177. 

Brokenstraw,  lumber  on  the,  463. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  tree-planting  in,  433. 

Brooklyn,  transplanting  in  parka  of,  84. 

Bmnssenetia  papyrifera,  134. 

Brown  Co.,  Ind..  498. 

Brown,  J.,  on  plantlngof  oaka,  64 :  mle  for  prepar- 
ing trees  for  removal,  83 ;  on  eflbcfc  of  tree-plant- 
ing, 991. 

Brown,  Rev.  J.  C,  on  reboisement.  cited,  337, 370 ; 
on  climate  of  81  Helen  a^  303 ;  on  dimate  of  Sonth 
Africa,  304 ;  on  schools  of  forestry,  618, 630. 

Brown'a  Tracts  N.  Y.,  436l 

Brunswick,  polytechnic  school  at,  681. 

Braasel8|  hygrometrioal  observations  at^  886, 897. 
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Bryftnt,  Arthur,  mi  the  Mh  and  the  larch,  SO;  ar- 
ticle by,  dted,  166, 505, 500, 510 ;  lemarka  on  yel- 
low Cottonwood.  550. 

Bacbarla,  aridity  in,  300. 

Bockeyc,  in  North  Carolina,  •174 ;  in  Tenneaaee, 
483 ;  in  West  Virginia,  403. 

Baoktbom  family  in  Mafleachnsetts,  415. 

Bndd,  J.  L.,  on  planting  of  the  afeb.  75 ;  on  growing 
ftom  cnttingB,  554)  premium  plantUig  to  be  re- 
ported to.  565. 

Budlong,  Mr.,  on  effects  oi  shelter,  S74. 

Bn£Ealo,  forest  prodacts  rooeived  at,  445;  Saginaw, 
shipments  to,  517, 518, 510;  lumber  trade  of;  45S. 

Buffalo  Co.,  Nebr.,  583. 

Bull,  Marcus,  experiments  on  i>harfK>al,  ISO;  ex- 
periments of,  on  fiiel,  136. 

Burger,  M.,  on  supply  of  water  to  trees,  SOO. 

Bu*  tesdorf  on  sowiDg  and  planting,  30. 

Buried  cedar,  New  Jersey,  450 ;  on  coasts  of  North 
Carolina,  478;  in  Nebraska,  56a 

Burlington,  Iowa.  544, 548, 540, 568. 

Burlington  Co..  N.  J.,  46a 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Bailroad  of  Ne- 
braska, tree-planting  by,  190, 583. 

Burning  of  fallows,  103. 

Burt  Co.,  Nebr.,  583L 

Bassey,  Benjamin,  institution  founded  by,  966L 

Butternuts,  cultivation  of,  in  Illinois,  506 ;  heating 
quaUties  of.  136;  in  Iowa,  550;  inN.H^40a 

Buzzard's  Bay,  tree-planting  near,  4*28. 

Byeis,  William  N.,  statemento  firom,  568. 


Cactacees  in  Massachusetts,  413. 

Cadillao.  Mich.,  531. 

Calais,  Mo.,  lumber  trade  oi,  307. 

Calaveias  grove  of  "  big  trees,"  604. 

Calculation  of  profit  ot  wind-screens,  2T8 ;  of  quan- 
tities of  timber  made  at  Saginaw,  517. 

Calcutta,  lumber  to,  from  San  Francisco,  600. 

Calenbexig.  former  regulations  in,  361. 

California,  timber  of,  unlike  that  of  Atlantic 
States,  87 ;  law  in,  800 ;  elevation  of  timber  line 
in.  967;  snow  in  mountains  of.  288;  timber  re- 
sources of,  507;  importance  of  forest  culture  in, 
507 ;  waste.  507 ;  Prof.  Whitney's  observations 
on,  500 ;  lumber  resources  ol^  603 ;  lumber  manu* 
facture  in,  607, 608b 

Calm  in  woods,  973. 

Camanche,  Iowa,  568. 

Canada,  forest  fires  in,  156;  law  for  preventing 
forest  fires  in,  158;  lease  of  timber  rights  in,  104; 
log-marks  registered  at  a  central  omce  in,  914 ; 
droughts  on  Saint  Lawrence, 993:  lumber  in  Al- 
bany market,  448;  timber  at  Tonawanda,  451, 
459. 

Canadians,  timber  business  at  Saginaw  by.  51& 

Canals,  supply  of  water  to,  980 ;  rules  for  cnanging 
weight  to  measure,  442, 443 ;  New  York,  business 
of,  in  1874  and  1875, 451. 

Canary  Islands,  climate  of,  303L 

Caneadea,  N.  Y.,  timber  at,  449L 

Caofieid,  Minn.,  tree-planting  at,  121. 

Caoisteo  River,  lumbering  on,  441, 44flL 

Cafions  of  western  country,  334. 
-Capacity  for  lumber  manufacture:  Saginaw  dis- 
tricti  513 ;  for  sawing  in  certain  lumber  regions 
of  Northwest  in  1677, 540. 

Cape  Cod,  sand  dunes  of.  75, 8L 

Capital  required  for  timW  culture,  97. 

Capon  Iron  Works,  returns  from,  195. 

Carbonic-acid  gas  in  atmosphere,  899;  fionnation 
and  use  of,  71. 

Car'sberg,  records  at.  itS8. 

Carlsmhe,  polytechnic  school  at,  680, 68L 

Carpentras,  conference  at,  347. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery,  Massaohnsetts,  423. 

Carp  River,  Mich.,  594. 

Carriage  factories,  Massachusetts,  491,499;  Mloh- 
igan,  526. 

Carriages,  Sco.,  insurable.  Massachusetts,  494. 

Carridre  on  the  durability  of  the  larch,  60;  on 
transplanting,  86 :  on  screens  for  narseiies,  976. 

Carrol  Co.,  N.  H.,  timber  in,  40L 

Carrolton,  Mich.,  513L 

Carter  Co.,  Ky.,  46& 

Carving,  tummg,  &o.,  4831 

Cascade  Mountains,  SOB. 

Case,  Leonard,  tree-planting  by,  99a 


Casks  for  turpentine,  130. 

Cass  River,  Mich..  519, 599 ;  boom,  516. 

Casselton,  Dak.,  tree-planting  at,  19a 

Cassville,  Wis.,  549, 544. 545, 54& 

Catalpa  advised  for  planting  in  Missouri,  570;  in 
Iowa,  560. 

Catawba,  timber  on,  in  North  Carolina,  47a 

Cato,  advice  of  in  planting.  43. 

Cattle  benefited  by  wind-screens,  275;  must  be 
kept  from  young  woodlands,  104, 400, 507. 

Cavities  firom  decayed  knots,  89. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  453. 

Cedar  Co.,  Iowa,  planting  in,  554;  honey-locust 
in,  55a 

Cedar  Fork,  Mich.,  543. 545, 546, 550. 

Cedar  River.  Mich..  519;  Iowa,  conifers  on,  560; 
N.  Y..  lumber  on,  43a 

Cedar  Springs,  Mich.,  521. 

Cedar,  buried  in  Nebraska,  580;  in  New  Jersey, 
450;  in  North  Carolina,  47a 

Cedar,  reservations  of,  10. 

Cedar,  red,  heating  qualities  Of^  136 ;  as  a  screen, 
27U ;  weight  of,  142 ;  southern,  of  North  Carolina, 
472 ;  in  Kansas,  577 ;  of  Tennessee,  483 ;  of  West 
Virginia,  400 :  received  at  Son  Francisco,  OOa 

Census  statistics  of  forest  products.  384 ;  forest, 
Illinois,  511 ;  Michigan.  524 ;  Now  York,  instruc- 
tions, 434 ;  New  York,  1875, 435 ;  of  1810,  in  Penn- 
sylvania.  461. 

C6sanne.  M.,  cited,  337. 

Centennial,  Kansas  at,  574 ;  Michigan  forest  prod- 
ucts at,  519:  tree-planting,  Michigan,  519 ;  Mis- 
sissippi products  at,  489. 

Center  Furnace,  returns  fh>m,  19S. 

Central  Illinois,  trees  adapted  to,  504. 

Central  America,  climate  oC  300 ;  lumber  to,  firom 
San  Francisco.  <M)0. 

Central  City,  Colo.,  fuel  used  at,  S8a 

Ceylon,  cliioate  ot  306. 

Chadbonme,  Paul,  statements  referred  to,  S0& 

Chair  factories,  Michigan,  596. 

Chamberlain,  Calvin,  memorial  of^  207;  on  change 
of  climate  in  Maine,  979 ;  cited,  305 ;  on  effect  of 
clearings,  St94. 

Champaign,  IlL,  experiments  at,  SO.*!. 

Champlam  Canal,  Vermont,  timber  sent  on,  409; 
Inmoer  statistics,  440, 441 ;  forest  products  on,  443. 

Champlain  Ore  and  Iron  Company,  returns  l^m, 
125. 

Change  in  trees  by  removal,  87^  in  timber  growth, 
100;  in  forests  of  Kentucky,  488 ;  in  forests  in 
Eastern  Kentucky,  460. 

Charcoal,  194;  composition  from  various  woods, 
130;  red,  139;  from  different  kinds  of  wood,  136; 
in  Massachusetts.  420,  493;  for  iron  mannfae- 
turea,  Northern  New  York,  44L 

Charlevoix  Co.,  Mich.,  583. 

Charlotte  Furnace,  returns  from,  19S. 

Chase,  Mrs.  &  R.,  on  forest  vegetation  in  Nevada, 

soa 

Chateaugay  River,  lumbering  on,  44L 

Cbazy,  lumberingon,  441. 

Cheat  River,  W.  va.,  timber  on,  40a 

Cheboygan,  Mich.,  542, 545;  district,  Mich.,  S93. 

Cheboygan  River,  Mich.,  529. 

Choever,  Kans.,  town  ar boricultural  society  in,  575. 

Chemical  composition  of  soils,  60;  works,  injury 
by  gases  from.  18*2 ;  process  in  paper-making,  134. 

Chemung  Canal,  N.  Y.,  457. 

Chemung  River,  timber  on,  449. 

Cherokee  Chie^  big  trees  of  Caliiiomi*  named 
fhmi.6i^ 

Cherry,  water  required  by. 900 ;  weight  of,  449;  in 
Tennessee,  483;  black.  In  Iowa,  550;  fax  Ken- 
uoky.  488;  wild, red, in  Iowa, 563;  wild,inWest 
Yiiginia,  409. 

Cheshire  Co^  N.  H..  foxests  ot,  401. 

Chestnuts,  ooltivation  of^  508 ;  heating  qualities  of 
wood,  136 ;  failure  of.  in  North  Carclina,  470 ;  in 
Iowa,  569 }  in  Massachusetts,  408 ;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 400;  in  North  Caroluuk  474;  in  Tennessee, 
483 ;  in  West  Virginia,  40L 

Chester  sands,  trees  on,  50L 

Chevalier,  C.  C.,  on  timoer-culture  aet,  sa 

Chevreul.  M.,  experiments  of,  317, 33L 

Cliioago,  Saginaw  shipments  to,  517. 

Chicago  and  L.ike  Huron  Railroad,  541, 548, 54a 

Chicago  and  Michii^  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  540, 
548. 
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Chicaffo,  Saginaw  and  Canada  Eailroad,  540, 548. 
Chili,  Inmber  from  San  FraneiBOo  to,  (X)9. 
China,  lamber  from  San  Franoiaco  to,  ti09. 
Chinese  method  of  making  oharooal,  13L 
Chinoh-bog  stopped  by  timber,  S80. 
Chinquapin  vafaed  for  iftei-ile  eolla,  BSL 
Chippewa  Falia,  Wis..  541, 543. 55a 
Chippewa  River,  Mich^  513, 516, 5S9. 
Chippewa  River,  Wia.,  529, 531, 543, 545^  547, 550. 
Clilsela  for  proning,  OSl 
Chochowbatohie  Isay,  Fla.,  479. 
Chryaobothria  (flat-headed  borer),  105. 
Cinq-TmncheB,  meteorologioal    obaervationa    at, 

Circular  of  inatmotiona,  New  York  oenaoa,  1855, 

12;  1875.16. 
Cironlam,  list  of,  addressed,  with  inqoMea,  394. 
CisticeiB  in  Maasachnsetta,  416. 
Citlea,  improvement  of  streets  In,  199;  ii^nrlea  to 

trees  In,  183. 
Clare  Co^  Mich^  588. 
Clarion  Creek,  Pa.,  464. 
Clark.  William  S.,  ezperimenta  of,  4SS. 
Clay  Co.,  Ind..  496. 
CIayCo.,Nebr.,583. 
Clayton,  shipments  to,  S18L 
Clearfield  Creek,  timber  on,  467. 
Clearings,  chanfEes  following,  868 ;  eflbot  ot  in  CaU> 

fomia,  888;  e£feot  of,  in  South  Africa,  304:  M. 

Becqnerel  on  effect  o^  388;  wasteAil,  In  Nortii 

Carolin%477. 
Cleghom,  I)r.  Hugh,  report  by,  307. 
Clermont-Ferrand,  couferenoe  at,  347. 
Cleveland,  Saginaw  shipments  to,  517, 518, 519. 
Cleveland,  tree-planting  at,  880. 
Climate,  effects  of  forests  upon,  301;  oonneotion 

between  forests  and,  881 ;  designations  o^  965; 

change  of,  in  Indiana,  497 ;  in  Iowa,  5&8. 
Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  forests  of,  437 ;  iron  interest  of, 

441. 
Clinton,  Iowa,  541, 544. 548, 549, 56& 
Clinton  (village),  N.  Y.,  association  ton  rozal  im- 
provement At,  830, 456. 
Close  planting,  necessity  of,  80, 89L 
Cloudiness,  834. 
Clouds,  formation  of^  8831 
Coal-tar  used  in  pruning,  94,  OS. 
Coaat  Range  of  Mountuna,  Caliibniia,  596:  winds 

otaro. 

Cochrane,  J.,  observations  by,  505. 

Cocoa-nut  palm  at  Key  We8t<,  89l 

Code  of  Dunes,  France,  76;  French,  ocmoemlng 

fires,  161 ;  of  Rebolsement,  338. 
Coffin,  Henry,  tree-plonting  by,  430, 438. 
Coffin,  James  H.,  reduction  tables  by,  885. 
Colby.  Mich.,  531. 

Cold,  effect  ot  on  vegetables,  381, 388. 
Coleoptera,  ipinries  from,  161-165^  178. 
Collins  Bay,  shipments  to,  5l& 
Colonial  restrictions  upon  forest-fires,  160. 
Colorado,  consiitational  provision  in,  808;  eleva- 
tion of  timber-line  in.  867;  effect  of  snows  in, 

888;  forest  resources  of;  588L 
Colorado  Springs,  589. 
Colored  light,  effect  of,  30a 
Coloring  matter  absorDed  by  i>harfK>a1, 131. 
Colors,  autumnal,  301. 
Columbia  River,  lumber  shipiied  from,  611. 
Colvio,  Vf  rplanck,  a  park  commissioner,  437. 
Colwell,  Mich.,  581. 
Comanche,  Iowa,  544, 548, 549. 
Combustible  part  of  wood,  composition  at,  74. 
Commissioner  of  Land  Office  quoted,  18. 
Commissioners  of  parks,  New  York,  437. 
Commissioners*  Island  reserved,  10. 
Communed  forests,  partition  of,  370. 
Commutation,  timber,  Wisoonsin,  589. 
Como  Lake,  climate  of;  315w 
Companiea,  fureHt,  Prussia,  960, 363, 366. 
Comparison  of  forest  vegetation  of  Easteni  Asia 

and  North  America,  87 }  of  lumber  production  of 

Saginaw,  513. 
Composition  of  charcoals,  130. 
Comte-Orandchamps,  M.,  on  drifting  snows,  888; 

on  effects  of  forests,  k93. 
Condensation,  heat  evolved  by,  883. 
Conditions  and  conoesalona  of  WiUiam  Penn, 

461. 
Condootion  of  heat  by  trees,  870. 


(Congress,  powers  of;  in  respect  to  timber,  193. 

Conuers,  pruning  of,  95;  of  Pacific  coast,  368;  of 
Alaska,  611 ;  in  Ohio,  494,  495;  rare  in  Iowa  and 
Missouri,  560. 

Coniferous  distrLet  of  Minnesota,  53L 

Coniferous  wood,  test  of;  133L 

Connecticut,  tree-law  in,  805. 

Constantinople,  trees  near,  308. 

Constitution  of  Colorado  on  tree-planting,  908;  of 
Minnesota  State  Forestry  Assooiifttion.  534 ;  Swiss 
federal,  amended,  375 ;  of  Village  Improvement 
Society,  81& 

Consumption  of  forest  products,  increase  of;  7. 

Contents,  Saginaw  lumber,  illustrations  of;  517. 

Convention  of  French  foresters,  339. 

Conversion  tables,  canal,  443, 44a 

Cook,  ProfL  Qeorge  H.,  on  buried  oedar  of  Kew  Jer- 
sev  460 

Cook's  Ron,  timber  on,  466. 

Cooper,  Ellwood,  dted.  606. 

Cooper.  Dr.  J.  G.,  on  forest-trees  of  Montana^  591 1 
on  winds  of  Pacific  coast,  870. 

Cooperage,  308;  willow  used  in,  108^  109;  Missa- 
ohusetts,  483. 

Coos  Bay,  Oreg.,  61L 

Coos  Ca,  N.  uT,  forests  of.  309, 409. 

Copenhagen,  school  in,  63L 

Coppices,  on  cultivation  oC  101 ;  oak  for  tanning; 
146;  growth  in  gorgea,  358;  In  Maesaohuaetu, 
405. 

Coral,  Mich.,  591. 

Cordeyro,  on  trees  of  Canaries.  303. 

Cords,  change  to  tons,  443 ;  weight  o^  in  different 
woods,  13& 

Cork,  importation  of,  154. 

Ck>rk-tiee,  cultivation  of,  153. 

Cork-pine*  518. 

Corky  elm,  cnltlvatioB  oL  in  Iowa.  568. 

Comus  family  in  Massachusetts,  413. 

Corsioa,  Eucalyptus  in,  605. 

0>rsican  pine,  experiments  with,  488. 

Cost  of  growing  pine  timber.  196 ;  of  planting,  Min- 
nesota, 46 ;  of  planting,  calculations,  63 ;  or  grow- 
ing laioh,  63;  of  planting  in  Kansaa,  estimatea, 
571. 

Cotta,  Henry,  on  sowing  and  planting,  30;  on 
planting  on  the  sod,  4a 

Cottonwood,  rate  of  growth  of,  39 ;  dose  planting 
of,  50;  roots  of,  fill  water  pipes,  113 ;  fungus  on, 
188 ;  asascreen,  277 ;  in  Tennessee,  483 ;  in  Iowa, 
553, 5S1 559, 566 ;  lumber,  Sioux  City,  569 ;  grow- 
ing of,  in  Kansas,  573. 

Courcier,  M.,  article  by,  173. 

Course  of  instruction,  Swiss,  practical,  378:  In 
school  of  forestry  at  Keustaut-Eberswalde,  615. 

Coutance,  A.,  work  on  oak  by,  161. 

Coverings  to  prevent  erosion.  357. 

Covering  of  lorest  seeds,  33;  of  decayed  spota^ 

Cover,  as  distinguished  tnm  shade,  108l 

Cox,  Prof.  B.  T.,  reports  cited,  498. 

Crandall.  A.  R.,  report  by,  dted,  488. 

Crawford  Co.,  Mich.,  538. 

Cree,  Gavin,  mode  of  trimming  by,  96. 

Crescent  City,  CaL,  508, 611. 

Crevices,  bleeding,  in  timber,  176. 

Croatia,  forest  school  in,  685l 

Crocker,  H.,  one  of  Wisconsin**  •forest  oomnda* 

don,  439. 
CAmwell,  Dr.  B.  M.,  on  Eucalyptus  in  Gtoorgiik 

607. 
Crooked  Valley  Creek,  Minn.,  539. 
Crow  Island,  Mich..  513. 
Crow- Wing  River,  Minn.,  5311 
Grown  Point  Iron  Company,  retuzna  fhmi,  185. 
Cubic  feet,  change  to  tons,  443. 
Culmann,  M.,  investigation  by,  373l 
Cultivation  of  timber,  mistakes  in,  195;  effect  of 

upon  absorption,  891. 
Cumberland  Co.,  Me.,  timber  of,  398L 
Cup-shake  in  timber,  176. 
Curtia,  M.  A.,  on  woody  plants  of  North  Carolina. 

469;  botanical  studies  of,  4G9, 471. 
Curves,  how  formed  or  prevented,  9L 
Cuttings,  how  to  prepare,  5^557. 
Cycles  ot  rainy  years  oouddered,  886. 
Cypress,  as  a  screen,  876 ;  in  Massachusetts,  407 1 

lands  of  Florida,  478;  in  North  Carolina,  478 1 

in  Ohio,  494  J  In  Tenneasee,  483. 
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Dakota  Terrltarr,  587 ;  tree-law  in,  905^ 

Dalton,  Mich.,  Sfil. 

Dame  for  preyenting  torrents,  358. 

Dana,  J.  I3.,  on  forests  of  Ores.,  610. 

Daoielslond,  Sweden,  forest  sonool  in,  932, 

Danckelmaim,  Dr.  J.,  foots  fdmlaliea  by,  61i. 

Danube,  changes  in,  294. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  541, 544, 548, 549, 56& 

Dayidaon,  J.  W^  on  timber-growing,  49. 

Davis,  Gh>v.  G.  K.,  recommendation  of^  533, 534. 

Davy,  H.  Harie.  notes  by,  997. 

Dearborn  Co.,  Ind.,  497. 

Deaths  in  storms  on  prairies,  980. 

Decay  hastened  by  warmth,  S241. 

Decayed  spots,  covering  of,  91. 

Deoiuons  aflboting  timber  lands,  11. 

De  Conrval,  Viaconnt.  on  pmning,  tKI. 

Deer,  injary  to  trees  oy,  174. 

Defects  in  timber-oaltnre  aot^  10 1  in  timber,  dis- 
covered by  sound,  177. 

De  Friese,  ll  H..  report  by,  cited,  487, 488. 

De  Kirwan,  C,  cited,  804. 

De  la  Grye/Boqaet,  observations  of^  334. 

Delano,  R.  F.,  prize  offered  by,  535. 

Delaware  Biver,  changes  of  timber  on,  190i. 

DeUware  State,  ftait  in,  972. 

Dolbmok,  Dr.,  remark  by,  941. 

Dellmoges,  Mr.,  defense  of  Des  Gars'  method  byt 
97. 

Demoralisation  from  unrestrained  theft  of  tim- 
ber, 15. 

Denmark,  sand  dunes  o^  80 ;  school  for  instruction 
in  forestry  in,  831. 

Density  of  timber  erowth,  99;  of  wood,  relation  of, 
to  absorption,  390. 

Denver,  planting  at,  589, 501 ;  lumber  statistics  of, 
5»0. 

Department  of  agriculture  in  Georgiat  479. 

Depere,  Wis.,  543, 547, 550. 

Depredations  by  pioneers,  9;  prosecutions  for,  17. 

Depth  of  soils,  TOl 

De  Sanssure,  M.,  remaiks  by.  398. 

Dee  Cars'.  County  method  oi  pmning  by,  99,  93 ; 
instmotion  in  {nraning  given  by,  98;  remedy  far 
bleeding  crevices,  176. 

Deseret  Agricultural  and  Manufocturing  Society, 
statistics  by.  504, 505. 

Desroches,  forest  regulations  by,  305. 

Destruction  of  insects,  188. 

Detroit,  Saginaw  shipments  to,  517;  lumber  manu- 
factories of,  541, 549, 545. 

Detroit  and  Bay  City  Bailroad,  540. 54%  548L 

Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  543,  M8. 

Detroit,  Lansing'  and  Lake  Michigan  Bailroad, 
541,549,545. 

Dews,  as  affected  by  timber  belts,  981 ;  when  most, 
333. 

Dew  point,  993. 

Dl  Beranger,  Dr»  630. 

Dickinson  Co.,  Kans.,  575. 

Diepholz,  former  regulations  in,  381. 

DisDnddins,  nreferable  to  pruning,  90. 

Diseases  or  forest  trees  174. 

Disinfection  by  chamoal,  131. 

Diss  Dehor,  J.  H.,  work  by,  dted,  490. 

Distance  between  trees,  36. 

Distilled  products  of  wood,  134, 134. 

Distillation  of  turpentine,  13&  • 

Distribution  of  forests  in  United  States,  98. 

Dodge  Co..  Minn.,  539. 

Dogwood,  neatiug  qualities  oi^l36;  in  Tennessee^ 
483;  in  West  Virginia,  499. 

Domestic  forest  products,  Massachusetts,  490. 

Dofka  Afia  Co.,  K  Mex.,  587. 

Donnelly,  Ignatius,  bill  introduced  by,  534, 535. 

Douglas  Co.,  Kans.,  576, 563. 

Douglas  spruce  in  Europe,  604. 

Douglas,  Koberlj  on  evergreen  plapttng,  53 ; 
larches  raised  by,  430;  experience  of^  dted,  561; 
iL  Sons,  trees  from,  419,  SOo. 

Downing,  A.  J. ,  on  transplanting,  84;  remedy  for 
insects  by,  168. 

Downsville,  Wis.,  543, 547. 

Drainage  from  erosion,  389. 

Drains,  in  works  for  prevention  of  torrents,  397. 

Drake,  E.  F.,  535. 

Drifting  snows,  prevention  of,  381. 

Drifts,  snow  or  sand,  prevention  of,  199. 

Dromart)  E.,  on  charcoal  making,  199, 13L 


Droughts  in  New  England,  996;  eifocts  on  vegeta- 
tion, 998 ;  effect  of  forests  In  preventing,  98£ 

Druid  City,  a  name  for  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  990. 

Dryness  of  air,  effiact  of,  936. 

Dry-rot,  177. 

Dry  Wood  Statinn,  trees  planted  at  190. 

DuDat6.  efibcts  observed  at,  399. 

Dubuque.  Iowa,  541,  544,  548,  549,  568. 

Ducal  polytechnic  school  at  Brunswick,  83L 

Du  Hamel  on  trimming,  99;  advice  on  ^hinning, 
100 ;  on  charcoal  making,  139 ;  on  care  of  diseased 
trees,  176;  on  ii\juries  by  frosti  178. 

Dulnth,  Minn.,  594,  539. 

Dunbar,  C.  F.,  535. 

Duncan's  Mill,  Land  and  Lumber  Company,  809. 

Duncan  City,  Mich.,  533,  549.  545. 

Dunes,  planting  of,  75;  in  Belgium,  80. 

Dunkirk,  Saginaw  shipments  to,  517. 

Dunlap,  M.  L.,  cost  of  growing  larch,  09. 

Durability  of  the  larch,  60;  of  railroad-ties,  118. 

Durance,  torrents  ot  356. 

Duscblberg,  records  at,  934. 

Dutrochet,  M.,  experiments  of^  317. 

Dwight,  Dr.,  on  sands  of  Cape  Cod,  81. 

Dying  out  or  forests,  174. 

Earth  themometeis,  333. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  513, 549,  545. 

Eastern  aspect,  988. 

Eaton,  Pro£  Amos,  on  planting,  59. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis..  530,  541,  543,  547,  550. 

BI>ermayeT,  Prof.  E.,  dted,  183, 184;  observations 

by,  934-351. 
Ebrach,  records  at,  934. 
EcobuagCw  defined.  180. 
Ecuador,  lumber  from  San  FJnmdsco  to,  609. 
Education  of  forest  agents.    (See  Sehools  of  Ibr- 

Edwards,  Samuel,  on  planting,  34,  99,  55, 509. 

Eggleston,  Bev.  N .  P.,  quoted,  918. 

Egle's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  cited,  483. 

Eisenach,  school  of  forestry  at,  889. 

Elastic  force  of  vapor,  933. 

Elbo,  changes  in,  202,  994,  995,  998,  330. 

Electrical  properties  of  oharooal,  130;  influence  of 
trees,  908. 

Elgin,  HI.,  climate  at,  979;  experiments  at,  507. 

Elk  Co.,  Pa.,  lumber  of,  464. 

Elk  Rapids,  Mich.,  593. 

Elk  River,  Minn.,  533. 

Elliott,  R.  &;  tree  planting  by,  119;  ^stimatsa  of 
timber  in  Sjansas,  570. 

Elliott,  William,  534. 

Elilnwood,  Kans.,  tree-plsnting  station  at,  119. 

Ellis,  Kans..  tree  planting  at,  119. 

Elm  seed,  planting  of,  31, 48. 

Elm  in  exposed  situations,  88;  so51  suited  for,  74; 
bleeding  in,  how  cured,  95;  heating  qnalitlM  of 
wood,  136;  killed  by  acolytes,  1G7;  experiment  on 
sap  of.  437;  weight  of  wood,  449;  cnltivaUon  of; 
509 ;  fovorable  opinion  of,  455 ;  planting  of  in  Iowa, 
561,  563;  in  New  Hampshire,  400;  in  Massachu- 
setts, 410:  in  North  Carolina,  475;  in  Tennessee, 
483:  in  West  Virginia,  491. 

Elmer,  C.  E.,  on  forest  fires,  157. 

Emme,  waters  of  thej373. 

Emmerich,  depth  of  Rhine  at,  994. 

Emmett  Co.,  Mieh.,  533. 

Emerson,  George  B.,  on  planting  in  Eastern  Massa* 
chnsetts,  44;  visit  of,  to  the  forests  planted  by 
Br6raontier,78;  observations  by,  193;  arboretum 
suggested  by,  317 ;  dted,  973;  rc^mrt  of;  on  trees 
of  Massachusetts,  403 ;  experiments  in  tree-plant- 
ing, 439. 

Engineering  works  for  preventing  torrents,  356. 

England,  lumber  firom  San  Francisco  to^  809. 

Entries  under  timber-culture  ads  95. 

Erieaoeo)  in  Massachusetts,  418;  moor>pan  soil 
formed  by,  65i 

Erie  Co.,  N.  7.,  diange  of  ibrests  in,  191. 

Erie,  Pa.,  Saginaw  shipments  to,  517. 

Erie  Canal,  forest  products  on,  443. 

Erie  Railway,  ties  used  by,  116 ;  forest  products  on, 
447. 

Erosion  of  streams,  willows  prevent,  111. 

Ermenonvillo,  meteorological  observations  at  963. 

Erodon,  drainage  by,  9^;  of  prairie  soil,  891;  of 
unprotected  eoU,  334. 
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Escambia  Bay,  Fla.,  479. 

E»cana)>a,  Mich.,  543,  M& 

Eecanaba  Rirer,  524, 531. 

£88ex  Co.,  Mass.,  planting  in,  44;  prizes  for  plant- 
ing ordered  in,  417;  tree-planting  in,  431. 

Essex  Co..  N.  Y.,  clumges  of  forest  in,  19S ;  forests 
of,  437;  iron  interest  of,  441. 

Ealenberg,  forest  school  at>  0S4. 

Encalyptus  globnlos.  604,  605,  606;  on  Pontine 
Marshes,  SBA;  in  Algeria,  885;  drying  effect  of, 
290 :  in  Central  America,  310. 

Eaplirates,  floods  of,  38& 

EvaporatioD,  effect  of  woods  on,  S43 ;  moasarement 
of,  231 ;  meter  for  measoring,  232 ;  from  soils,  233; 
by  seasons,  243 ;  from  soils,  243 :  effect  of  litter 
on,  247,  249;  from  forests,  248;  French  obserra- 
tions  on,  250;  L  A.  Lapham's  observations  on, 
271 ;  effects  of,  297. 

Evart,  Mich.,  522. 

Evasions  of  timber-cnltore  act,  19. 

Evelyn's  maxim  for  preparation,  42,  43;  on  trans- 
planting of  large  trees,  83. 

ETergreens,  planting  of,  in  Nebraska,  48;  rales  of 
E.  Fe'rrand,  49 ;  Iowa  and  Illinois,  52 ;  Prof  Amos 
Eaton  on  planting,  52:  seedlings— H.  M.  Thomp- 
soxrs  remarks,  54 ;  S.  Edwards  on,  55 ;  wild,  Iowa, 
56;  large,  transplanting  of,  57;  trimming  of,  90; 
generally  will  not  grow  by  sprouts,  101 ;  forests, 
ii\jarles  to,  164, 165 ;  injured  by  frost,  178, 269 ;  as 
screens,  276;  road  planted  with,  264;  recom- 
mended in  Illinois,  505 ;  at  Elgin,  111.,  508;  region 
of  Wisconsin,  528;  in  Minnesota,  531,  539;  in 
Iowa,  552, 557;  directions  for  handling  and  plant- 
ing, 561 ;  scarce  in  Missoari,  569 ;  In  Kansas,  574 ; 
failure  of  certain  kinds  in  Eaneas,  576 ;  in  Ne- 
braska, 579 ;  from  Hocky  Moantains,  in  Nebraska, 
5t;2 ;  of  Califoniia,  597. 598, 599. 

Evois,  forest  school  at,  631. 

Examinations  for  school  of  forestry  at  Naoey,  637. 

Exc.  SB  of  forests,  former,  7. 

Exemption  from  taxation,  1^ 

Exoter,  N.  U.,  ancient  forest  regolatlon  of,  401. 

Expansion,  cooling  by,  223. 

Expcrlmeuta.  should  oe  eneonraged,  199 ;  at  Uiinois 
Indostrial  University,  505. 

Exposed  Situations,  planting  la,  65. 


Faehn,  wind  so  called,  336. 

Fair  haven,  Vt.,  wood  made  Into  paper  at,  189. 

Fairnioant  Park,  Michaox  grove  in,  216. 

Fairport,  Saginaw  shipments  to,  517. 

Fall  planting.  Nebraska,  47, 584. 

Fallows,  burning  of,  103. 

Faribault  Co.,  Minn.,  537. 

Farmers'  Institute  of  Kansas  State  Agricnltoral 
College,  list  of  trees  approved  by,  570. 

Farms,  forest  product  of,  3c& 

Farwell,  Mich.,  522. 

Fautrat  M.,  meteorological  observatlonB  by,  849, 
251,863. 

Fay,  Joseph  S..  experiment  in  planting  by,  427. 

Fay,  Richard  »..  prises  offered  by,  417;  experi- 
ments  in  planting  by,  428,  431. 

Feet,  board  measnre,  conversion  to  tons,  443. 

Fences,  104;  where  needless  should  be  dispensed 
with,  199 ;  against  drifting  snows,  281 ;  in  Iowa, 
568 ;  in  Kansas,  578,  573. 

Ferrand,  E.,  on  evergreen  cnltore^  48, 49. 

Fiber  of  wood,  tests  of,  123. 

F\ii  Islands,  lumber  Arom  San  Fianoieoo  to,  609. 

Fill  more  Co.,  Minn.,  532. 

Finland,  school  of  forestry  in,  638. 

Fires,  set  by  timber-thieves,  9;  destntctive,  9, 155 ; 
safety  belts  for,  70 ;  change  of  timber  after,  190 : 
laws  forpreventing,  199;  the  cause  of  "bairens,** 
489  j  in  Lake  Superior  region,  587 ;  ancient  traces 
of,  in  Nebraska,  580. 

Firewood,  Massachusetts,  420. 

Firsof  North  Carolina,  472;  in  Ohio,  495;  Tennessee, 
484 ;  Scotch,  in  exposed  situations,  68;  seeds,  cov- 
ering ot;  32. 

Fishing  Creek,  W.  Va.,  timbers  of,  493. 

Fisk,  £.  A.,  cited,  402. 

Fissures  in  timber,  176. 

Fitch,  Dr.  Asa,  article  cited,  166. 


Fitzbarding.  Lord,  mode  of  planting  by,  84. 
Flagg,  W.  a,  estimates  by,  51L 


Fbt  Eiver,  Mich.,  582. 

Flat- woods  region,  of  Mississippi,  481. 

Fleischer,  Dr.  T.,  cited.  620. 

Flint,  Wm.  F.,  on  forests  of  New  Hampshire,  398, 
402. 

Flint  Siver,  Mich.,  512, 528. 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Eailroad,  541, 548, 546. 

Floods,  in  European  rivers,  894;  destruction  by, 
886,387. 

Flora,  forests],  Illinois,  503;  Iowa  and  NebraakA 
compared.  580 ;  Montana  Territory,  591. 

Florence.  Mich..  513. 

Florida,  live  oak  in,  10, 11 ;  lumber  at,  478L 

Flume  at  Hilliard's,  591. 

Fog,  formation  of,  223 ;  change  to  rain  in  redwooda, 
6U8;  in  Madeira,  308. 

Foissao,  on  meteorology,  303. 

Foix,  conference  at,  347. 

Folwell,  W.  "W^,534, 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  541, 543, 547. 

Fontaioebleau,  meteorological  observations  at,  863L 

Fontaine,  Prof  W.  M.,  cited,  492- 

Fontenoy,  effect  of  clearings  at,  893. 

Forage,  leaves  for,  154. 

Ford,  L.  M.,  534. 

Ford  River,  Mich.,  524, 543, 546, 550. 

Forest,  variable  meaning  of  word,  38. 

Forest  City,  Cleveland  so  called,  220. 

Forest  companies,  Prussia,  360, 363, 366. 

Forest  products  1840,  385. 

Forests  as  a  shdter  for  came,  154 ;  dying  ont  of,  189 ; 
effect  ujwn  rain  in  Iowa,  286;  tuin  aside  hail- 
storms, 299;  effects  upon  climate,  881,301;  M. 
Becquerel,  memoir  upon,  310. 

Forestry,  Annual,  of  Iowa  Horticultural  Society, 
556;  Association,  Minnesota,  State,  534;  com- 
mission, Wisconsin,  528 ;  Instruction  in,  at  Am- 
herst, 425 ;  schools  of,  485,  613.  (See  SehooU  qf 
Forettry.) 

Forges  using  oharooal,  125. 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  a  lumbering  point>  440, 44a 

Fort  Kearney,  oottonwood  ceases  at,  579. 

Fort  Laramie,  evergreens  begin  near,  579. 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  544, 548, 549, 56a 

Fort  Miller,  N.  Y.,  a  lumbering  point,  440. 

Fossil  forest  trees,  resemblance  of^  to  existing 
species, 2  . 

Foster,  Soel,  on  planting,  68. 

Fourier,  experiments  o^  3ia 

Fox  River,  Wis ,  531. 

France,  dunes  on  the  coast  of,  75 ;  resinous  prod- 
ucts of^  140 :  laws  for  proven  ting  forest  fires  in, 
159;  sale  of  timber  in,  194;  comparative  obser- 
vations in,  262;  hail-storms  in,  299;  code  of  re- 
boisement  in,  338 ;  forestry  instruction  in,  686. 

Frankfort,  Mich  ,  523, 542, 545. 

Frauds  in  entries  of  timber  lands,  14. 

Frankenlust,  Mich.,  513. 

FrankUn  Co.,  Iiid.,  498 ;  Kans.,  477 ;  Nebr.,  583 ;  K. 
Y.,  forests  of,  437 ;  Ohio,  planting  in,  494. 

Freeholders,  planting  by,  27. 

Freesing  earth  before  transplanting,  85w 

Fromont,  Saginaw  shipments  to,  517. 

Fremont  Centro.  Mich..  581. 

Fronow,  Bernard,  on  red  eharcoal,  133. 

Freseniua,  R.,  cited,  132. 

Frosno  Co.,  Cal.,  big  troes  in,  604. 

Froybnrg  forest  rogulatlons,  371, 375^ 

Friedrichsrode.  records  at,  252. 

Friendly  Islands,  lumber  from  San  Francisco  to. 
609. 

Frontiers,  waste  of  forests  on,  9. 

Frost.,  George  S.,  statements  by,  522, 531. 

Frost,  spruce  injured  bv,  163;  injury  to  trees  by, 
177,  .'S70:  conifors  killed  by,  268;  as  affected  by 
timber  belts,  281. 

Fruit  trees,  Iowa  law  to  encourage,  805. 

Fruit  belts  in  United  States,  266. 

Fruit,  in  Michigan,  271 ;  culture  in  Nebraska,  873 ; 
regions  near,  great  lakes,  888;  crop  in  Indiana^ 

Fuel  used  by  railroads,  113;  Boll's  experimenta 
on,  129 ;  value  of  woods  for,  136 ;  planting  for.  in 
Iowa,  55a 

Fuller,  Andrew,  on  insects  injurious  to  hickory, 
162. 

Fuller,  O.  W.,535. 

Fulton.  111.,  541, 544. 548. 549. 

Fungi  in  grain,  stopped  by  timber,  880. 
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FimgnsjBTowihs  on  pine,  178, 181. 

FoQKo,  W alter,  work  of,  cited,  680. 

Famaces,  iroo,  usin^i;  cbarcoa),  124. 

Famae,  Ex-Govemorf  of  Kebnuka,  on  iUl  plant* 

Ing,  48, 564. 
FaniAs  Co.,  Nebr.,  583. 
Farnitare  mann&otarea,  ICasnohnsette,  431, 488, 

424. 
Furrows,  direction  of,  aflfeots  wheat  crop,  971. 
Furs,  prodaction,  1840, 385^ 
Ftirze  planted  by  Mr.  Jeflbraon,  8S. 


GalaciA,  fnreetry  instrootion  In,  623, 694. 

Gale,  Pro£  E.,  on  faalts  in  timber-cultare  act,  88) 

on  ffrowth  of  wood,  39. 
Galnsba,  O.  B.,  on  white  willow,  111 :  on  screens  for 

protection  in  lUinoiB,  878;  on  proflts  of  planting, 

467. 
Game,  forests  as  a  shelter  for,  154. 
Crannett,  Henry,  cited,  589. 
Gard,  droughts  in^  293. 
G.orden  Island,  shipments  to,  518. 
Garfield,  Kans.,  tree-planting  station  at^  119. 
Garonne,  floods  of,  354. 
Garrigues,  Dr.  8.  S.,  report  ot  514. 
Garrison  boom,  Wisconsin,  530. 
Gas  trom  wood,  133;  absorbed  by  charcoal,  131 ;  in- 
jury to  trees  from,  182. 
Gasparin,  Count  de,  cited,  315, 31& 
Gathering  of  seeds,  33, 45^ 
Gauges  for  measuring  sap-pressure,  485^  487. 
Gaul,  ancient  climate  of,  869. 
Ganley  RiTcr,  W.  Va.,  timher  on.  493. 
Gay-Lussac,  report  of,  314, 315, 316. 
Gaylord.  Mich.,  5S3. 
Gizonnement  (sodding),  339, 354. 
Genesee  Co.,  Mich.,  514 ;  N.  Y.,  tree-planting  in, 

454. 
Genesee  River,  changes  of  timber  on,  190 ;  flood  of, 

887;  lumber  on,  441. 
Genesee  Valley  Canal,  448. 
Genesee,  N.  Y.,  big  tree  at,  454. 
Geneva,  observations  at,  320 ;  forests  near,  378. 
Geological  formation,  ioflneoce  of,  89, 488, 4e7 ;  fa- 

vorablo  to  redwood,  600. 
Georgia^  pine  region  of,  137 ;  turpentine  inspection 

in,  140 ;  public  lands  ot,  479 ;  statistics  of  timber 

lands,  480 ;  Eucalyptus  fails  in.  607. 
Germany,  sale  of  umber  in,  104 ;  sohoola  of  for^ 

estry,  614. 
Gibson  Co..  Ind.,  499. 

Giddings,  Charles  M.,  tTee-pl<intlng  hy,  890. 
G  lessen,  school  of  forestry  at^  620. 
Gillot,  A.,  on  charcoal-making,  129. 
G  nseng.  production  of,  1840, 385. 
Gladwin  Co..  Mich.,  583. 
Glady  limestone,  cedar  on,  483. 
Glans,  canton  of,  37  L 
Glens  Falls,  lumber  of,  437, 438, 440, 44& 
Glen  Haven,  Wis.,  544, 54a 
Gnawing  animals,  prevention  of,  9S, 
Goats,  damage  done  by,  105, 358. 
Goat-willow,  108. 

Gonards,  meteorological  observationa  at,  863. 
Ctoodale,  &  L.,  memorial  o^  807 ;  on  eflfbot  of  clear- 
ings, 894. 
Gophers,  injuries  by,  119, 173. 
Gordon,  Minn.,  tree-planting  at,  181. 
Gorki,  Russia,  school  of  forestry  formerly  at,  631. 
Gormond  branches,  91. 
Gottiugen,  former  regulations  in,  361. 
Gtovommentv  care  of  forests  by,  7. 8 ;  suggestion  on 

management  of  timber  by,  193;  reservation  of 

Yosemite  and  Big  trees,  603. 
Gowen,  Mioh.,  SSL 
Grafting,  vorieties  preserved  bv,  33. 
Graham,  M.  C,  on  climate  of  Madeira,  301, 309. 
Grain,  saved  by  timber-belts.  280. 
Granaeur  of  a  redwood  forest,  60SL 
Grand  Gulf  group,  forest  growth  of,  481. 
Grand  Haven.  Mich.,  500,  581,  541,  542,  545^  546; 

sands  at,  83 ;  cc^ler  than  Milwaukee,  874. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  520. 541. 542, 546 ;  Wis..  530. 
Grand  Rapids  nnd  Indiana  Railroad,  541. 542, 546. 
Grand  Rapids  and  Newaygo  Railroad,  541, 543;  546. 
Grand  River  Dixtrict,  58^ 
Grand  Traverse  Region,  Mioh.,  583b 
Grapes,  wild,  on  sand**,  89. 


Grass  River,  "S.  Y..  lumbering  on,  436, 438, 441. 

Grant  Co.,  Minn..  533 ;  Wis.,  458. 

Grant^Mrs.,  cited,  4.77. 

Gras,  M.,  on  forests  of  Alps,  319L 

Grasshoppers,  relief  to  tnose  snflbrlng  ftom,  18^ 

19;  avoid  timber,  280;  injury  from.  167, 536, 540. 
Gray,  Prod  As^,  remarks  by,  27, 597, 602. 
Gray,  John  C.,  on  climate  of  New  England,  988L 
Grayson  Co.,  Ky.,  468, 49a 
Great  Kanawha,  W.  Vo.,  timber  on,  493. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  506. 
Grebonau,  Herr,  on  depth  of  Rhine,  29& 
Greece,  droughts  In,  896. 
Greeley,  H.,  advice  of.  on  tree-planting,  41, 456L 
Green  ash  in  Iowa,  558, 566. 
Green  Bay,  Wis..  530, 540, 541, 543, 547, 550. 
Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  541,  543,  517, 

550. 
Green  Brier  River,  forests  oi,  49a 
Greene  Co.,  N.Y.,  196;  Wis.,  45a 
Green  light,  efibct  of,  300. 
Greenup  Co.,  Ey.,  488, 49a 
GreenvOle,  Mich.,  581. 
Greenwood,  George,  tree-lifter  by,  84. 
Gregg,  Mr.,  on  planting,  48. 
Gregg,  Gtoorge,  splint-cables  by,  463. 
Gregory,  W.  H.,  on  climate  of^Ceylon,  307. 
Gteville,  Dr.,  descriptiou  of  fungus  by,  177. 
Gridley,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D..  456. 
Grisons,  canton  of^  371, 375. 
Grouping  of  trees  for  effect,  37. 
Grover's  Island  purchased,  10. 
Growth  of  wowd  in  different  years,  38 ;  Bagneris 

on,  61;  Iowa  woods,  555l 
Grubenhagen,  former  regulations  in,  361. 
Guam,  lumber  fh>m  San  Francisco  to,  603. 
Guards,  school  for,  689. 
Guatemala,  effect  of  clearings  in,  310. 
Guemerville,  lumber  near,  601 
Guess,  George,  English  name  of  Sequoia,  603. 
Gnillet,  Peter,  plan  of  forest  management  by,  90a 
Gulf  States,  census  statistics,  386. 
Gum-trees  in  Tennessee,  484 ;  West  Yirginia,  499. 
Guttenberg,  Iowa,  544 ;  548. 
Guyandotto  River,  W.  Ya.,  timber  on,  493. 
Guyot,  A.,  reduction  tables  by,  825. 

Hackberry  in  Iowa.  568. 

Hasen,  F.,  measurements  of  Rhine  by,  89S. 

Han-storms,  M.  Becqnerel,  cited.  899. 

HalcsL  S.,  experiments  ot,  317, 425. 

Half  Moon  Lake  and  Canal  Company,  53a 

Hall  Co.,  Nebr.,  583. 

Hall,  J.  N.,  on  timber-culture  act,  83L 

Hallery,  P.  G.,  exiierienoe  of,  577. 

Halletce,  meteorological  observations  at,  863. 

Hamamelaoee  in  Massachusetts,  413. 

Hamilton  College,  rural  improvement  at,  890 ;  tree 

culture  at,  456. 
Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  forest  region  of  437;  Ohio, 

495w 
Hamilton  Iron  Works,  returns  fh>m,  185^ 
Hamlin,  Mich.,  583. 
Hampton,  C.  M.,  observation  by,  191. 
Hancock  Co..  Ky..  488 ;  Me.,  droughts  in,  994. 
Hancock.  Minn.,  tree  planting  at,  181. 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  544, 546;  .^50. 
Hinover,  former  regulations  in,  361. 
Hanson,  M.,  on  wil^w  culture,  108. 
Hard  woods  in  Pennsylvania,  467 ;  received  at  San 

Francisco,  60a 
Hardy,  M.,  observations  by,  313, 605. 
Harrisville,  Mich.,  520. 
Hartig,  R.,  observations  bv,  181, 84a 
Hartmann.  investigations  by,  378. 
Harvard  College,  botanical  garden,  818. 
Hastings,  John  C.,  45a 
Hastings,  Minn.,  544, 548»  549. 
Hastings  and  Dakota  Railroad,  537. 
Hayden,  Prof.  F.  Y.,  cited,  174, 587, 589, 590. 
Health,  effect  of  moistnre  on,  837 ;  planting  in  the 

interesto  of,  379. 
Heart-wood,  formatioa  of.  6L 
Heat,  conduction  of,  in  tjrees,  870. 
Heating  properties  of  charcoal,  138 ;  of  woods,  136. 
Hedge^  105, 874, 875, 537 ;  in  Iowa,  564,  568,  805 }  in 

liebraska,  583, 584, 365, 58a 
Heinrichs^  Dr.  G.,  records  un<ler  care  of,  881 
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Bellrlejrell,  investigations  of.  S47. 

Hemlock  liedges,  lu6 ;  tor  tanDlng,  144 ;  obanges  of 
timber.  190;  in  New  Hampshire,  399;  in  Fenn- 
sylvania,  458.  4(37;  in  Ohio,  494;  weight  of,  442} 
extract  maonfactare,  Michigan,  596. 

Hondricka.  Thomas  A.,  instmotions  by,  19l 

Huraalt,  effect  of  clearings  in,  293. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y..  forests  of,  437. 

Hermann,  pcriomo  from  pine  prepared  by,  143. 

Hermon,  Minn.,  tree-planting  at^  ISL 

Herrick,  C.  L.,  cited,  m 

Hersev,  J.  L.,  cited,  401. 

H'  ss.  Dr.  Riohard,  623. 

Hesse,  former  regulations  in,  361, 302L 

Heyer,  O.,  on  mineral  matter  in  wood,  70. 

Hickory,  heating  qnalities  of,  136;  injnred  by  in- 
sects, 163 ;  in  Massachusetts,  408,  416 ;  in  iforth 
Carolioa,  473;  in  Tennessee,  484;  in  WestVir- 
ffinia,  491 ;  in  Illinois,  507 ;  weight  of,  443. 

Hide  and  Leather  Conrontion.  adyice  of,  146. 

High  school  of  agriculture  at  Vienna,  628. 

Highways,  planting  along,  50. 

HilbOTt,  Wis.,  547. 

Hilgard,  Eugene  W.,  cited,  488l 

Hill,  L.  M.,  cited,  23, 57& 

Hill,  Walter,  botanical  labors  of;  605. 

HUliards,  Wyoming,  591. 

History  of  turpentine  industry,  138. 

Hoag,  J.  1^.,  instructions  by,  901. 

Hodges,  Leonard  B.,  opinions  of,  19;  on  planting 
in  Minnesota,  45, 131, 533. 334, 535, 536. 

Hoffman,  M.,  on  perfume  fbom  pine,  143. 

Hoga,  former  regulations  in,  S6L 

Hobenheim,  school  of  forestry  and  agricoltnre 
at,  619. 

Holden,  Dr.  A.  W.,  account  bj',  437. 

Holland,  sand  dunes  of,  80. 

Holland,  Mich,  53a  • 

Hollenbeck,  William,  pkntii^  by,  583. 

HoUerath,  records  at,  252. 

Holly,  heating  qualities  o^  136 ;  in  Massaohnsetts, 
411;  In  North  Carolina,  475;  In  W.  Ya.,  49a 

Homes,  H.  A.,  cited,  30a 

Homestead  entries,  16, 18. 

Honey-locust,  planting  of,  34;  hedges,  106;  Iowa, 
558. 

Honolulu,  lumber  from  San  Francisco  to,  609. 

Hooker,  J.  D.,  on  climate  of  Ceylon,  30a 

Hoops,  Saginaw,  production  of,  510. 

Hornbeam,  soil  suited  for,  74 ;  heating  qnalitlee of, 
136 ;  in  Massachusetts,  40a 

Horse-chestnut,  cultivation  of,  50& 

Host,  Dr.,  on  willow  culture,  IIL 

Hotohkiss,  Jed.,  extracts  from  report  by,  467. 

Hotten,  work  on  trimming  by,  03. 

Hough,  Franklin  B.,  a  park  commissioner,  437. 

Houghton  Co.,  Mich..  536. 

Houghton,  Dr.  Douglass,  salt  found  by,  518L 

Houghton  Lake,  Mich.,  524. 

Howard  and  Biickhom  furnaces,  retains  from,  195. 

Howard  City,  Mich.,  SSL 

Howard,  Sanford.  memorial  by,  27a 

Howell,  Robert,  account  from,  458. 

Hoy,  Dr.  R.  P.,  on  trees  of  Wisconsin,  587. 

Hoyt,  J.  W.,  statements  by.  527. 

Hudson  River,  lumber  of;  436, 437. 

Hudson,  Wis.,  543, 547. 

Hughes,  Mr.,  mode  of  tapping  for  turpentine  by, 
141. 

Hubbard,  T.  M.,  article  on  fences  by.  104. 

Humboldt  on  cUmatea.  310, 311, 318, 335;  dted,  614. 

Humboldt  Co.,  Cal.,  600. 

}]  umldity.  823, 224, 225, 236, 831, 289. 

Hunniwell  Furnace,  returns  m>m,  185. 

Hantingdon  willow,  108L 

Huntington  Co.,  Ind.,  499. 

Hunt.  I^fl  T.  Sterry,  cited,  333L 

Hunt's  Run,  timber  on,  467. 

Humus  in  soil,  65, 71. 

Hunneberg,  Sweden,  forest  school  at,  639. 

Husmann,  George^  observations  and  advloe  in 
planting,  569. 

Hnssfiy,  John,  article  by,  cited,  166, 493. 

Hutchinson,  Kans.,  tree  planting  station  at,  118b 

Hutchinson,  Robert,  essay  by,  loL 

Hydraulic  power  affected  by  clearings,  88a 

Hydros,  climate  of,  315. 

Hylurgus,  injuries  from,  163L 

Hysterium  pinastri,  164. 


loe,  willows  prevent  isijuries  from,  IIL 

Idaho,  dying  of  forests  in,  174. 

Ide,  A.  M.,  experience  of,  431. 

Illinois,  evergreens  not  hardy  in,  34 ;  screens  for 
protection  in,  978 ;  tree  law  In,  205 ;  flora  of,  503 1 
tree  culture  in,  504, 506, 507, 509;  510 ;  Inmber  pro- 
duction of,  545, 54a 

Hluminating  gas  firom  wood,  133. 

Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  report  oi,  995. 

Inclinations  of  surface,  71, 965^ 

India*  forests  in,  307. 

IndiMi  reservations,  It. 

Indian,  River,  N.  Y.,  436, 438 ;  snnuners,  disappear- 
ance Qf,  495. 

Indiana,  forests  of,  496, 497. 

Industries  employed  in  wood  mannfsctnte,  399;  393: 

Injuries  to  trees,  repair  of,  88, 174. 

Insects  affecting  trees  In  Paris,  51;  injurious  to 
willows,  110 ;  ravages,  161 ;  means  for  destroying, 
168;  shelter-belts  protect  against,  980.  ^ 

Inspection  laws,  turpentine,  130. 

Instltut  Agronomique,  Paris,  630. 

Instructions  to  agents  of  land-office,  18 ;  for  forest 
meteorologioal  stations,  931 ;  SwIm  course,  377; 
census,  434. 

Instruments  for  obsefvations,  directions  for  using, 
23L 

Insurable  property,  Massachusetts,  424. 

Interior  State«,  census  statistics,  387. 

Interlaken,  records  at,  254. 

Internal  movement^  forest  prodncts,  ITew  York 
canals,  443. 

Intruders,  removal  of,  19. 

Iosco  Co..  Mich..  589. 

lowa^pUmting  in,  43,  69.  565;  wild  evwgreena  of^ 
56 ;  evergreens  best  for,  53, 57 ;  tree  law  in,  fi05 : 
weather  records  in,  286 ;  Inmber  production  of, 
544, 545, 568 ;  forest  resources  of  551 ;  change  or 
dimate  in,  552;  Horticultural  Society,  551-566; 
measurement  of  woods  in,  555;  shelter-belts  in, 
557  ;  table  of  planting  in,  566 ;  flora  of  580. 

Iron,  charcoal  in  mann&otureof,  124;  of  Northern 
New  York,  441. 

Irrigation  necessary  in  some  plaoes,  91 ;  in  Utah. 
503, 504 :  Colorado  constitution  on,  908. 

IsabeUa  Co.,  Mich.,  523. 

Isdre,  effect  of  clearings  in,  893. 

Ishpeming,  Mich.,  543;  547. 

Issart  demied,  160. 

Italy,  screens  of  timber  in,  873;  recent  forest  law, 
378 ;  school  of  forestry  in,  63a 

Ives,  Henry,  experience  of;  451 

Jackson,  Dr.  C.  T.,  quoted,  604. 

Jaekson,  Daniel,  pioneer  lumberman,  463. 

Jackson,  H.  H.,  ntatement  by,  578b 

Jackson  Ca,  Ind.,  49a 

Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw  B.  R,  541,  546;  548. 

JacksonviUe,  Fla.,  47a 

Jamaica,  Eucalyptus  in,  60a 

James  River,  va.,  468. 

Janish,  H.  R,  on  climate  of  St  Helena,  303. 

Japan,  lumber  from  San  Frandsoo  to,  690;  paper- 

mulberry.iai 
Jasper  Co.jj[nd.,  500. 
Jeffei  son,  Thomas,  fnxse  planted  by,  89 ;  on  ohange 

of  climate,  269. 
Jefferson  Co.,  Ind.,  500;  Kebzaska,  564;  New  York, 

893,454. 
Jennings  Co.,  Ind.,  500. 
Jersey  Pine  of  North  Carolina,  47L 
Jessup's  Falls,  boom  near,  439, 44a 
Jewett,  EzekJel,  information  from,  60a 
Johanneskrena,  records  at.  834. 
Johnson,  G.  Y.,  statement  by,  57a 
Johnson,  J.  Y.,  on  climate  of  Madeira  301. 
Johnson,  Samuel  P.,  early  lumbering  by,  463. 
Jolly,  H.  G.,  on  forest  fires,  15a 
Jones,  Capt  William  C,  cited,  501.  SOa 
Jnd6ich,Dr.J.F.,statistiosfrom,619.  | 


Eaemitx  on  dews,  5S81. 

Kalkaska  Co.,  Mich.,  993. 

Ealni  quoted.  26& 

Kansas,  wood  growth  in,  39 ;  tree  planting  by  rail- 
road companies  in,  118;  Horticultural  Society, 
165;  former  tree  law  in,  806;  timber  belts  in,  1176 1 
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Kansas,  wood  srowth  ln«  ftc^Contlxiiied. 
rain-fall  in,  wi^  571 :  forest  resonroes  and  plant* 
log  in,  570;  fenoea  in,  57S. 

Kansas  Pacific  Bailioad,  tree  planting  by,  119. 

Karsten  cited,  199. 

Kawkawlin,  Mich.,  513;  booms,  51& 

Kedzie,  B.  C,  report  by,  1171 ;  meteorology  of  Mich- 
igan, 974. 

Keller,  F.  G-.,  inyention  of  a  procees  for  paper-mak* 
ing,183. 

Kelsey,  S.  T..  on  tree  planting,  118;  119, 510, 573L 

Kennebec  Riyer,  timber  resources  of,  396. 

Ken  tacky,  forest  resonroes  of,  486, 488;  percentage 
of  trees  in  eastern,  4b9 ;  barrens  of,  4w. 

Keoknk,  Iowa,  544, 548, 549, 56a 

Kerr,  IC.  B.,  obserrationa  by,  497. 

Kerr.  W.  C,  statements  by,  470, 477. 

Kettle  Creek,  timber  of,  466. 

Kettle  Biver,  Minn.,  539l 

Keweenaw  Point,  Mich,  596. 

Key  West,  cocoa-nut  palm  at,  89. 

Klllebrew,  J.  B.,  resonroee  of  Teoneasce^  by,  483. 

Kilns,  cbarooal,  138. 

Kindling-wood,  39i2, 433. 

Kingston,  shipments  to,  518. 

Klamath  Lakea,  Oreg.,  SOa 

Knapp,  J.  G.,  one  of  wiaoonaln'a  foreat  oommiMton- 

•  era.  cited,  980, 589. 

Knota  in  timber,  94. 

Koltz,  J.,  work  on  willow  cnltnre,  111. 

Konig,  school  of  forestry  founded  by,  693L 

KoTanko,  M.,  dted,  131. 

Krain,  school  of  forestry  at,  6S9L 

Krente,  school  of  forea&y  at,  68& 

Labinarditee  first  finds  the  Bucalyptoib  606. 

Laborers  employed  in  pruning,  94. 

La  Crosse.  WIBm  530, 541, 543, 547, 550. 

Lacy,  Prot  C.  Y»  534. 535. 

Lad<l,&P.,cited,500. 

Ladoucette,  M.,  on  effeot  of  dearinga,  9BX 

Lake  City.  MinnM  544, 548, 549. 

Lake  Co.,  Mich.,  583. 

Lake  Erie,  fruits  grown  near,  966L 

Lake  Huron  shore,  lumber  of,  530, 541. 

Lake  Maggiore,  climate  of,  315 ;  torrents,  3731 

Lake  Michigan,  fruit  belt  ot,  366^ 

Lake  Ontaiio,  fruit  grown  near,  36a 

Lake  Superior,  oompariaon  of  Vegetation,  39;  lum- 
ber region.  534, 531, 543. 

La  Linth,  E.  de,  inveatigations  by,  373. 

Lamont's  atmometer,  333. 

Lancisci,  on  insalubrity  of  Borne,  889^ 

Land  and  forest  congres^  resolutions  of^  170, 393. 

Landes,  maritime  pine  of,  140. 

Laud-Office,  dronlars  of.  13. 

Londoldt,  £.,  inyesttgations  by,  373: 

Landreth,  Burnet,  observations  by,  193. 

Lansing,  Iowa,  544, 568 ;  Michigan,  efRMt  of  oold  on 
trees  at>  178 ;  hygrometrical  obserrations  at,  938» 
339 ;  records  at,  871. 

Lantana  in  Ceykm.  307. 

La  Panne,  dunea  oi,  80. 

Lapeer  Co.,  Mich.,  5S9. 54t 

La  Pcrouse,  voyage  in  seareh  of,  60a 

Lapham,L  A.,  on  forest  Area,  155;  dted,  371,  974, 
597, 930, 531, 533;  one  of  foreat  commisaion,  499. 

Laramie  PUins,  591. 

Larch,  question  as  to  durability,  59,  60 ;  cost  of, 
63 ;  oultivaUon  of,  417, 507, 550, 566 ;  Scotch  plan- 
tations,  50 ;  for  tanning,  6a  148:  in  exposed  situ- 
ations, 68;  gas  from,  130;  diseases  of^  187; 
American,  succeeded  by  balsam  fir,  193. 

Large  trees,  transplanting  ot  83. 

I«arry's  Creek,  lumber  biuinesa,  465^  466. 

Lasts,  393. 

Laths,  Lake  Huron  shore,  990;  in  Northwest,  541 ; 
at  Sian  Francisco,  608. 

Lathrop,  W.  H.,  president  Iowa  HortienltnxBl 
Society,  565. 

Laurel  of  West  Virginia^  490. 

Laurel  Hill  Association,  3ia 

Laurent,  Professor,  on  effect  of  dearinga,  39a 

Law  for  preventing  forest  fires  in  Canaoa,  158 1  to 
promote  tree  puuidng,  300;  recent  Frussian, 
363;  Swiss,  371, 375;  Italian,  378.  ifieeundtrths 
names  <^  StaUt  the  knot  m  ei£A  ruating  to  tree- 
planting.} 
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Lawrence  Co.,  Ky.,  488;  490. 

Lawrence  Nursery  Company,  419. 

Lease  of  timber  rights  in  Canada,  194. 

Leather,  early  shipments  of,  144. 

Leaves,  wood  growth  proportloiied  to,  90 ;  for  for* 

age,  154. 
Lebon,  Philip,  wood  gas  made  by,  133. 
Leelenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  SSa 
L*Est6rel,  France,  forest  fires  in,  159. 
Legacies  for  promotion  of  sylviculture,  314. 
LegnminoscB  in  Massachosetts,  414. 
Le  Maitre,  J.,  process  by,  14a 
Lemberg,  forest  school  at,  683, 694. 
Le  Notre,  transplanting  by,  83. 
Lents,  G.  W.,  estimates  by,  46a 
Le  Boy,  Mich.,  531. 
Lcflie,  experiments  of,  3ia 
Le  Seuer  Co.,  Minn.,  533. 
Lewis,  Ellas,  Jr.,  on  forests  of  Long  Island,  456. 
Lewis  Co^N.  Y.,  146. 437, 455. 
Liancourt,  quoted,  969. 
LieUs;  experimenta  of,  134. 
Life,  human,  protection  of,  by  timber,  880. 
Light,  cdorea,  effoot  of,  300. 
Lightning,  repated  exemption  of  beech  frxmi,  399 
Lignstmm  as  a  screen.  376. 
Lime  trees  in  exposed  situations,  68. 
Lime  soil,  trees  suited  for,  7a 
Lincoln.  Mich.,  983. 
Linden  in  Massachusetts.  416. 
Lindley,  Dr.,  on  eifoct  of  dealings,  993. 
Linth.  torrents  of.  373. 

Lirlooendron  flavored  by  geok^^ical  cause,  487. 
Lisbon,  school  at,  631. 
Litchfidd,  Minn.,  tree  planting  at,  131. 
Litter,  efiRwt  of,  upon  evaporauon,  944, 846, 347. 449. 
Little  An  Sable  River,  5^. 
Little  Bay  de  Noquette,  534. 
Little  Kanawha,  W.  Va.,  timber  on,  49X 
Little  Stuigeon  Bay,  Wis.,  ."MS,  547. 
Little  Suamico,  Wb.,  531, 543, 547. 
Llttond  dunes,  77. 
Live-oak,  reservations  ot  10, 47a 
Livingston,  Chancellor,  on  effect  of  shade,  300. 
LobloUy  pine.  North  Cardina,  471. 
Lock  HAvoi,  lumber  business  of,  465, 466. 
Looks  on  N.  T.  canals,  448. 
Lockwood,  Mich.,  581. 
Locust  trees  in  Tennessee,  464;  in  West  Yixginia, 

401;  boiersin,  166,80a 
Locusts.    (See  (3rassfto|9!pari.) 
Log-marks,  814. 
Log,  standard  (Glens  F^U),  439;  dse  at  Tittaba- 

wassa  Boom,  516. 
Logging  railroad,  551. 
Lombaray  poplar  as  a  shdter.belt,  879. 
Long  Isumd,  change  of  dlmate  on,  878;  woods  of, 

457. 
Long-leaf  pine,  137;  in  North  Carolina,  470^  478; 

in  Georgia,  479;  in  Mlsstsdppi,  481. 
Longstreath,  C.  H.,  reports  on  tiee-planting  by, 

118, 119. 
Looseness  of  sdls,  70. 
Lophyms  pini,  ix\]uries  by,  164. 
Lorain  Co.,  Ohio,  forests  In,  496. 
Lorentz  and  Pande,  on  s6wing  and  plantiog,  31; 

on  thinning,  99 ;  on  trimming,  91. 
Los  Anseles,  Cal.,  Eucalyptus  in.  606. 
Louis  XIV.  planting  by  order  of,  83. 
Louisiana,  uve-oakm,  10,  II. 
Louisiana,  Ma,  544,  548,  550. 
Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  307. 
Lower  Austria,  foreat  school  in,  094. 
Lower  Manistee,  Mich.,  583. 
Lucerne,  canton  of,  371,  375. 
Ludingtoo,  Gov.,  reoommendatioa  of,  889. 
Ludington,Mlch..  580, 581,  533.  541,  545. 
Lumber,  exportation  from  Wilmington,  K.  C,  476; 

markets  In  Utah,  505 ;  products,  censos.  385, 3e>9 ; 

Massachusetts,  431,  43^  433;  ^lode  Island.  43.1; 

Pennsylvania  (1810).  463;  Iowa, 568;  LakoHurou 

shore.  599 ;  of  Northwest  540,  541, 544, 54«t,  .MU. 

607,  608 ;  Northern  New  York,  436;  resources  of 

Michigan,  598;  Saginaw,  515,  517;  Buffalo.  45S: 

San  Francisco,  608 ;  Tonawanda,  451 ;  wdght  of, 

448,443. 
Lumbermen's  association,  Tonawanda,  452. 
Lumbermen's  Board  of  Trade,  Albany,  448. 
Lumbermen's  Fixchange,  West  Branch,  469. 
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Lnzf  mo  Co.,  Pa.,  pine  of,  46^ 

LyoD,  tree-plantlDg  near,  4S8. 

LyoD,  T.  T.,  memorial  by,  371. 

Lyon  Co.,  Iowa,  planting  in.  553 ;  Kansas,  577. 

Lyons,  Iowa,  541,  544,  548,  549,  568,  569. 

Lysimeter,  S3S. 

McAfee,  Pmf.  H.  H.,  cited,  34,  S79, 555. 

McEacron,  TVro.,  statistics  by,  439. 

Macedon,  ancient  winters  of,  369. 

MacGlashen,  device  ot  for  transplanting,  86. 

McGregor,  Iowa,  544,  518, 568. 

Mnokenzie,  Alexander,  on  changes  in  timber* 
growth,  190. 

McLeod  Co.,  Minn.,  53S. 

Machines  for  transplanting,  85. 

Madeira,  climate  of,  301. 

Madrid,  Eacalyptns  injured  at,  605. 

Mad  River,  Vt.,  403. 

Maxdebnrg,  depth  of  Hhine  at,  395,  396. 

Maggia,  waters  of  the,  373. 

Magne.  M.,  report  of,  337. 

Magnolia,  heating  qnalities  of,  136 ;  in  Massaohn- 
setts,  416;  in  North  Carolina,  476;  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, 491. 

Maine  Board  of  Agricnltnre,  memorial  of,  907; 
law  for  tree-planting  in.  308;  change  of  climate 
in,  971 :  droughts  in,  994 ;  forests  of,  395. 

Maine  Central  R,  R.,  lumber  business  of,  398. 

Mainville  Forge,  returns  from,  135. 

Maladie  dn  roode,  178, 180. 

Malaria,  how  alfocted  by  timber,  S85. 

MaltoBran,  on  climate  of  Bocharia,  309. 

Manres.  France,  forest  fires  in,  159. 

Mansicement  of  timber  by  United  States,  193. 

Manilla,  lumber  from  San  Francisco  to,  t09. 

Manistee,  Mich.,  5S0,  531,  533,  541, 543,  543,  545. 

Manistee  River,  Mich.,  533. 

Manning  E^  coniferous  trses  exhibited  by,  494. 

Manteuffel.  Baron,  on  sowing  and  planting,  30;  on 
sod'planting,  40, 41. 

Manton,  Mich.,  531. 

Manayunk,  Pa.,  wood-paper  made  at,  193. 

Manzinesa,  malaria  atTsSS. 

Maple,  soil  suited  for,  73;  heating  qualities  of,  136; 
on  sap  of,  435;  cultivation  of,  4a5,  507,  508.563; 
weight  of,  443;  in  New  Hampshire,  399 ;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 415  jin  North  Carolina,  474 :  in  Ten- 
nessee, 484;  in  West  Virginia,  493;  in  Ohio^490; 
in  Iowa,  454, 456;  in  Kansas,  573. 

Mapie  molasses,  391,  431. 

Maple  seeds,  covering  of,  33 ;  gathering  of,  33, 46. 

Maple  sugar,  391;  Massachusetts,  430;  Michigan, 
535 ;  Minnesota,  539. 

Maple  Valley,  Mich.,  SSL 

Maple- worm,  165. 

Maas,  Herr,  tablets  on  hydrology  by,  395. 

Marchand,  M.,  cited,  337. 

Marine  Mills.  Wis.,  544, 548. 

Marinette,  Wis.,  541, 55a 

Mariposa  Co.,  Cal.,  609. 

Mariposa  grove  of  "big  trees'*,  604. 

Maritime  situations,  planting  in,  65;  region  of 
North  Carolina,  469. 

Maritime  pine  on  sands,  79,  81;  tapping  of,  140; 
experiments  in  planting  of,  43& 

Mark,  former  regulation  m,  36L 

'* Market  log"  defined,  439. 

Marking-hammer,  use  of,  194. 

Marks  for  turpentine  inspected,  139, 140. 

Marlett,  W.,  paper  by,  376. 

Marquesas  isi'ds,  lunober  ftt>m  San  Franeisoo  to,600. 

Marcinette,  Mich.,  543, 547. 

Mariabrunn,  school  of  forestry  at;  633. 

Marmato,  efj'ect  of  clearings  at,  330. 

Marsh,  George  P.,  cited,  76, 80,  S6Q,  309, 334. 

Marshall,  timber  of,  603. 

Marshall,  Ex  Governor  William  R.,  534. 

Martins,  M.,  observations  of^  319. 

Maryland,  fruit  in,  973. 

Mason,  Attorney-General,  opinion  of,  13. 

Mason,  J.  A.,  on  climate  of  Madeira,  301. 

Mason,  Judge,  experiments  by,  373. 

Mason  Co.,  Mich.,  533. 

Masonville,  Mich.,  543. 546, 55a 

Massachusetts,  planting  in,  44, 704 ;  for  tree-plant- 
ing in,  908;  survey,  403;  trees  in,  404, 406;  cen- 
sus, 419. 


Mast,  spar,  block,  nnd  pump  making,  423. 

Masters,  Mr.,  on  effects  of  shelter,  974. 

Mathieu,  Prof.,  meteorological  observations  br. 
96d;  cited,  690, 633, 689. 

Manritios,  climate  of,  304. 

Maury,  M.  F.,  cited,  493. 

Maxwell,  Thomas,  planting  by,  920. 

Mead,  D.  dk  J.,  pioncrer  lumbermen,  463. 

Mears,  Mich.,  520. 

Mease,  J.,  letter  fh>m,  164. 

Measurements,  conversion  into  tonnage,  443;  of 
trees  in  WalMsb  Valley.  498 ;  of  trees  in  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  Ind.,  500 ;  of  "  big  trees."  604. 

Measuring-worm,  iiHurfes  from,  166. 

Mechsnical  process  in  paper-making,  123. 

Medals,  forestry,  536. 

Meehan,  Thomas,  nurseryman,  419. 

Meeker  Co.,  Minn..  533. 

Moiler,  charoal,  197. 

Melampsora  mmalini,  188. 

Melbourne,  Mien.,  513. 

Meldmm,  Charles,  on  climate  of  Mauritius,  305. 

Melk,  forest  school  near,  624. 

Melloni,  experiments  of,  316. 

Memorial  of  Colorado  on  timber  lands,  203. 

Mendocino  Co.,  Cal.,  601. 

Menona,  Mich.,  513. 

Menominee  district,  584, 541, 543, 547, 550. 

Menominee  Iron  Company,  returns  from,  125. 

Menominee  River.  531, 54.3, 545, 550. 

Merced  grove  of  big  trees,  604. 

Meridian,  Wis.,  543,  547,  550. 

Memlius  lachrymans,  a  fungous  growth,  177. 

Meteorological  observations  in  fields  and  wood- 
lands, 330. 

Mexico,  lumber  from  San  Francisco  to,  609. 

Miami  Co.,  Kans.,  577. 

Mice,  injuries  by,  173. 

Michaux,  Andr6,  815 ;  Andr6  Fnm9oi8,  915 ;  leg** 
cies,  315. 

Michio,  C.  Y.,  on  trimming,  100. 

Michigan,  forest  fires  in,  155;  law  for  tree-plant- 
ing in,  208 ;  board  of  agrloulture,  memorial  of; 
870;  meteorology  of,  374;  tree-planting  in,  511; 
timber  resources  of,  448, 511, 51^  533, 541 ;  defect 
in  boom  laws.  516:   West  Side  Railroad,  533; 

.  census,  584;  Upper  Peninsula,  534. 

Michigan  City,  sand  bills  at,  83. 

Microscopic  studies  in  forestry,  616. 

Middle  Island  Creek,  W.  Vo.,  493. 

Middle  park  division,  Colo.,  500. 

Middle  States,  railroads  in,  113;  census,  386. 

Midland  City,  Mich.,  593. 

Midland  Co.,  Mich.  531 

Milaoooia  River,  Mich,  584. 

Military  posts,  reservations  at,  11 ;  records  at,  985. 

Millen,  A.  P.,  statements  by,  540. 

Miller,  Edwin  S.,  account  by,  458. 

Miller,  J.  M.,  statement  by,  577. 

Millikin,  Dan.,  on  forests  oi  Obio^  189. 

Mill  View,  Fla.,  479. 

Milwaukee,  L  A.  Lapham's  observatioos  at,  971 ; 
temperature  greater  than  Grand  Haven,  374; 
shipments  firom  Saginaw  to,  517. 

Mineral  lands,  11. 

Minick,  H.  O.,  method  of.  49. 

Minlne  and  forest  school  at  Sohemnitz,  035. 

Mining  interests,  use  of  timber  in,  9,  IS,  593. 

Minneai>olis,  Minn.,  541, 548, 549. 

Minnesota,  planting  in,  45;  law  for  tree-planting 
in,  309 ;  forests  o^  969, 531 ;  importance  of  plant- 
ing in,  533;  State  Forestry  Association,  534;  sti^ 
tistics  of  tree-planting  in,  538;  State  Hoiticnl- 
tnral  Society,  539;  maple  sugar  in,  539;  lumber, 
541,548;  production  oi;  544, 545. 

Mlrbel,  M.,  experiments  of,  317. 

Mississippi  (Kiver),544,  545,  548;  lumber  prodno- 
tion  in  1875  and  1876, 541 ;  shingle  product  of,  540. 

Mississippi  (State),  live  oak  in,  11 ;  pine  rogion  of, 
137;  tunber  of,  481;  products  ot\  at  Ceotennial, 
489. 

Missouri  (State),  law  to  enoournge  tree-planting  In, 
910;  rains  in,  391;  timber  ressurces  of;  569;  ad- 
vice in  planting,  569. 

Missouri  (River),  lumber  made  on,  544,  545,  548| 
shifting  channel  of,  587. 

Missouri  River,  FortSoott,  and  Gulf  Railroad,  tre«- 
plantins  by,  190. 

Missouri  V  alley,  forest  growth,  Kebr.,  579. 
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Mlstakea  in  omsmental  planting,  56. 

Mistral,  effects  of,  315. 

Mitchell,  D.  Om  article  on  fences,  104. 

Mitcbcll  Co..  Kans.,  5T7. 

Mitchill,  Dr.  &  L ,  on  eleotrtoal  efifoot  of  trees,  29a 

Moesa,  waters  of,  373. 

Mohawk  Biver,  lumber  reirion  north  of,  436. 

Moi8tare,a  controlUnjc  innnenoe,  28;  of  soils,  70; 
records  of,  236;  Prussian  stations,  253;  per- 
centage in  fields  and  woods,  Swiss  stations,  260 ; 
ih)m  groves,  289. 

Molinder,  Cr.  A.,  cited,  on  charcoal-making,  129. 

Molioe,  lumber  product  of,  541, 544, 548, 5&. 

Monell,  J.,  statement  by,  570. 

Montcalm  Co ,  Mich.,  522. 

Monestique,  timber  on,  in  Mich.,  534. 

Montaigne.  M.,  cited,  337. 

Montagne,  Mich..  5S0,  531,  541, 542, 545. 

Montoma,  501;  dying  of  forests  in,  174;  timber 
line  in,  267. 

Montgolfier  Bros.,  paper  trtan  wood  by,  123. 

MontioeUo,  funse  punted  at,  82. 

Montmorency  Co.,  Mich.,  522, 523. 

Montpelier.  observations  at,  319. 

Montreal  River,  Mlob.,  534. 

Montrose,  Iowa,  544. 548, 548. 

Moor-pan  soil,  planting  on,  65. 

Moose  River,  lumber  on.  441. 

Moravian  forest  school,  624. 

Moravia-Silesia,  forest  school  in,  624. 

Moreau  process  of  making  charcoal,  131. 

Moraues.  Baron  de,  article  by,  178. 

Morley,  Mich.,  521. 

Morris  Co.,  Kans.,  57& 

Morris,  Minn.,  tree-planting  at,  121. 

Morris,  James,  planting  inlfebraHka,  50. 

Mortier,  A.,  work  on  willows,  cited.  111. 

Morton  J.  Sterling,  statement  by,  582, 564. 

Morvan,  coppice  foreets  of;  102. 

Moscow,  scnool  of  forestry  near,  631. 

Moeher,  J.  A.,  on  timber-culture  act,  23. 

Moshannon  Creek,  timber  on,  467. 

Mosinee,  Wis.,  530. 

Mott,  James  T.,  on  protection  of  timber,  280. 

Mountain  ranges  of  Virginii^  467.  * 

Mount  Airy  £x>rge,  returns  from,  125. 

Mount  Morris,  NT  Y.,  timber  trade  at^  442. 

Muir.  Mich,  531. 

Mulberry  in  Massachusetts,  410;  in  Tennessee,  469; 
in  West  Virginia,  402;  in  Iowa,  562. 

Molching  necessarv  for  evergreens  in  Kansas,  576. 

Mule-paths  in  works  to  prevent  torrents,  357. 

Milnden,  Forest  Academy  at,  618. 

Munich,  university  at,  618. 

Munsell,  Joel,  cited,  on  paper  making,  1523. 

Muskegon  Booming  Company,  521 

Muskegon  River,  9^  523. 

Muskoi^on.  Mich.,  520, 521, 541, 542, 545, 546. 

Muscatini^^Iowa,  544. 548, 549. 568. 

MnsquitD  Creek,  timber  on,  4(37. 

MuMer,  A.  M.,  statements  by,  594. 

Miittrich,  A.,  records  in  chaige  of;  253. 

ll'aiads,  classical  allusion  to,  302L 

Nancv,  compar&tive  observtktions  near,  262;  school 

of  I  jrostry  at,  6  J6. 
Nanquette,  M.,  on  trimming,  92: 
Nantucket,  Ireo-planting  on,  81, 430, 432.   ' 
Narragangns  River,  lumber  business  of;  397. 
Nassau,  former  regulations  in,  Ml. 
National  Lumberman's  Assocdation,  466. 
Natural  drainage,  289. 
Naval  construction,  reservations  for,  9 
Naval  stores,  137, 385:  Wilmington,  N.  C,  478. 
Navigation  dostroyea  by  clearings,  289. 
Navigator's  Islanol  lumber  from  San  Francisco  to, 

609. 
Navy  Commissioners'  Island,  11. 
Nebraskanarbor  day  in,  98, 582;  flora  ot,  580 :  former 

Irtw  in,  210;  forests  in  recent  geological  times, 

580 ;  fruit  culture  in,  273;  planting  in,  47,  48;  49, 

50,579;  rains  in,  201. 
Neceda,  Wis.,  530. 
Necessity  of  woodlands,  7. 
Neilson,  William 6.,  cited  on  iron  manufkotare,  137. 
Nelson,  attorney-general,  opinion  of,  12. 
Nemaha  Co.,  Nebr.,  584. 
l^ematns  ventralls,  injury  to  willow  by,  167. 


Neosho  Co.,  Kans.,  57& 

Neufchatel,  clearings  aronnd  Lake,  328. 

Neustadt-Eberswalde,  schoolof  forestry  at,  614, 633. 

Novada,  law  to  enconrage  tree-planting  in,  211; 
timber  in,  592. 

New  Alexandria,  Russia,  school  of  forestry,  &c., 
at,  633. 

Newberry,  Prof.  J.  S.,  remarks  by,  29;  cited,  292, 
493. 

New  Buflhlo,  Mich ,  546. 

New  England,  census,  386;  droughts  In,  298;  rail- 
roads in,  112. 

New  Hampshire,  forests  of,  398 ;  law  for  planting, 
81L 

New  Jersey,  forest  resources  of,  459 ;  fires  in,  186; 
fhiltin.273. 

New  Mexico  Territory,  587. 

New  River,  W.  Vs.,  timber  on,  493. 

New  Orleans,  esrly  lumber  trsde  to,  463 ;  Eucalyp- 
tus too  delicate  for,  607. 

New  South  Wales,  observation  in,  334. 

New  York,  forest  fires  in,  156;  lumber  fl^m  San 
Francisco  to,  609 ;  northern,  lumber  region  of, 
436;  statistics  of.  434;  law  for  tree-plantmg,  212. 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  forest  products  on, 
447. 

New  Zealand,  lumber  flrom  San  Frandaco  to,  609. 

Nicaragua,  climate  of,  310. 

Nice,oIimateof,315. 

Nicodemus,  Professor,  work  cited  by,  129. 

Nisbet,  John,  on  soils  and  subsoils,  69. 

Nismee,  sterilized  region  near,  293. 

Nobles  Co.,  Minn.,  540. 

Nomalson,  M.,  process  by,  148. 

Nordlinger,  Dr.,  observations  by,  184. 

North  Branch,  Pa.,  lumber  of,  464. 

North  Carolina^  turpentine  of,  137, 139:  timber  ro- 
sonrces  of,  469 ;  nan-fall  iu,  470 ;  detailed  account 
of  timber  species  in,  471  j  importance  of  tree* 
planting  in,  477. 

Northern  aspect,  266, 273. 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  tree-planting  by,  120. 

NorthportMich.,  520. 

Northrop,  B.  G.,  on  village  improvement,  217. 

Northwest,  lumber  interests  of,  540. 

Norway,  oost  of  growing  pine  in,  196 ;  willow-cul- 
ture in,  108. 

Norway  pine  in  New  Hampshire,  399. 

Number  of  trees  to  an  acre,  96, 37, 100. 

Nursery  planting,  35;  trees,  preference  to  domes- 
tio,49. 

Nurseries,  protection  from  winds  needed,  27C ;  in 
reboisement,  343, 344. 

Nuts,  plsnting  of;  34. 

Nnttall,  John,  on  pine  tribe,  56. 

Nut  treea  in  Iowa,  552. 

Oak,  covering  of  seeds,  32 ;  early  American  advice 
in  planting,  63 ;  remarks  of  J.  Brown,  64 1  in  ex- 
poMd  situations,  66 ;  soil  suited  for,  72 ;  heating 
qualities  of,  136 ;  tanning  materials  from,  144 ; 
cultivation  of,  for  bark,  103, 146;  bark.Br.Baner's 
experiments  on,  149;  insects  that  injure,  161; 
changes  in,  190 ;  Michanx  gitwe  of.  216 ;  trade  of 
Saginaw,  518;  water  required  by,  290 ;  weight  of, 
443. 

Oaks  in  New  Hampshire,  400 ;  in  Massachusetts, 
44,407;  in  North  Carolina,  470, 47-2 ;  in  Tennes- 
see, 484;  in  Kentucky,  488;  in  West  Virgioia, 
490;  in  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio,  496;  in  Hlinol^  505, 
506. 

Oak-Orchard,  Saginaw,  shipments  to,  517. 

Oak-Openings,  Minn.,  S32. 

Oakland,  CaL,  redwood  near,  60t 

Oars,  392. 

Oats  destroyed  by  winds,  27& 

Oblique  plsoting,  51. 

Occupations,  lumber,  by  census,  390, 399. 

Oceana  Co.,  Mich.,  541. 

Oconto,  Wis.,  531, 541, 543, 547, 550. 

Oder  River,  changes  in,  292, 294, 330. 

Ogden,  Utah,  marketa  of,  505. 

Ogdensburg,  Ssginaw  shipments  to^  517. 

Ogemaw  Co.,  Mich.,  522. 

Ohio,  forest  resources  of;  499L 

Ohio  Co.,  Ky.,  488, 490. 

Ohio  River,  low  water  in  ancient  tlmes^  209l 

Old  field  pine  in  North  Carolina,  47L 
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Oldham  Connty^Kr.,  local  law  In,  ttO. 

OllTB  bmOv  la  Uu(W)liiiaeIt>,411. 

OlmMead  Cbnnt;,  Mina..  SS& 

Otpc^  law  Gn  dlatrtot  otMD. 

Onbarsa,  Smdoi,  ftmat  aobool  at,  (OB. 

Oneida  Co..  H.  T.,  pnflu  of  tnMmltim  la.  US. 

OBtgiu(iiDC(aiity,Ulah.,aMi  river,  984. 

OpinliHM  on  giuatloa  of  Umber,  11. 

Oppnt,  Hn  oMervatltma  of;  318. 

Oqneuo  Blver,  Mloh.,  903, 

OnngeConn^,  lDd.,5(ll. 

O^btuda,  wlnd-brealu  la,  VIS;  pnitootioD  of;  Id 

Ongi>n^we<MiiHi  of  tlmb«r-Uiis  In.  fS7 ;  Proftaauc 
Newbvrrf's  reiaarka  oo,  SB8 ;  tonttt  ot,  6tO. 


oded  for.  ta», 
lonaacaia. 

Imbor  cnltnre 


^  41T,  S19;  fimat 

MWotOT. 


Fachu,  Wb.,  Matcnumt  by,  SSe. 

Paciaoaoaat.ooDirbnar,  9M;  irlnda  on,  BTO. 
Paolfic8tatc«,Daii«iBautlatloa,W7;  rallitiada, U: 
PaoklojE  of  olay  and  bniah  to  pioT«it  tomnta^  33 


aoklog  of  oiay  and  bniah  topnn 
-Mido<£,  ItAlor,  tr«eaplanM(l  by, 
Pileatlna,  dnughn  In,  KM. 


to  ra^n  of  Hortb  CanHna.  tw,  4m. 


Ptxu,  encoDta(;emeiit  of.  IWi    Adltnndao,  pn- 

poaed,  Ot ;  propoMd.  fbr  Wlaoonalii,  S31. 
Parke  Co.,  I^,  oil. 
Parry,  Fni£  C  C,  m  obauga  Id  tnta  by  nmoral, 

Faaoaipiala  hnnber  ra^toa,  189. 

Poaaamaqiioddy  Rlier.  Inmber  rannmaa  of,  an. 

Fanniue,  mlnoiu  eSeota  <rf,  331, 390, 33§. 

FalrlakrO«L  M.  B..  OB  aOkot  of  olearlnita,  U3. 

Fatriek,  W. B., on  paparniaklng,  1S3. 

Pawnee  Oonnlj,  Habr,,  S89. 

Pva^paa&om,  133. 

Fe  lOh  eron,  971. 

reoan,  lame  ot  4M 

Pfioau  lalaod  naarvad  for  Un  oak,  II. 

Peoli,  C.  H.,  dt«d,  la^  IKi,  im 

— — -,  I«. 

al  obaarvaUrau  at,  saa,  3sn. 

BaJ7  tiw-plantinE  a^  431. 

, Bomay  ImpoM,  fln. 

FeoniyWanla,  fbraat  fltea  in,  IK  i  Inmber  prodoo- 


n,Wla.,H3l,  343.990. 

r,  lIiBb.,an,  H3,  Ht,  MEL 

gatfiaa^t  angar,  381. 

Patmdatlon  ofwater,  mcamremoDt  of;  m, 
Potoy'a  Metallnrgy  lAM,  IW,  1S9. 
FflnUdo  Bay,  Fla.,  47(L 
Pan  MaTqDMte,Mlob.,!B3. 
Parlbme  mmi  ^ne  aap,  143. 


Poraona  am  ployed  li 

3M).3M,4^_ 


m  of  lonrata.  3S& 


PonTlaii  bark,  aabatitats  Air.  108. 

Paabtigo,  Via.,  931, 941, 94^  941. 9S0. 

Patera,  Bh  on  Injarira  to  pbea,  104,  ltd 

Petiorakj,  toliaol  of  tbnMrr  at,  C3L 

Pattenkdm,  eipeilDieiita  of;  133. 

Pflii  Dl.  F.  W.X.,  fDonder  of  Sobocd  of  FonatTr 
atMooatadt-Ebanwalde,  614. 

Phnnologloal  obaarvattoDB,  339. 

Phelpa  ^Dtbara,  plooeer  InmbcrmiB,  404. 

Pbyuoioia.  oak  lajared  bji  IBl;  imragea ol 391, 

Plokala  ree»lTed  at  Bon  FranelaoD,  006. 

Pioton-frBma  mnanfactare,  Mlohlnn.  99a. 

FtedmoDtret[lauofVirglnla,461,4S(  Kortli  Caro- 
lina. 4T0. 

Plereon,  Mloh.,  9S1. 

PIka,  N.,  work  ta  UaorlUaa.  dtod,  303.' 

Pike  River,  Wla.,  331. 

Pim,  Captain,  on  climalc  of  SIcaiagna,  310, 

Pine  In  eipoHd  altaBtkma,  68 ;  baatiag  qnalitlsa 
of,  IM;  {areata,  dealmotton  of,  IN:  rooDd,  dl- 
aaaMot,  178;  nial  In,  laOi  Bootoh,  lit|nii«  to, 
181;  >obiltt.illMaBelii,183i  white,  in  Virginia, 
exoapUonalooooranoeaf,  IM;  water reqolred by, 
WOt  nilaa  tar  eoltlTatlan  of,  41T ;  wbite,  weieht 
of;  449;  at  BlEkLllL,  9l»i  In  abeltar-bdla,  sSl; 
Noeli«d  at  Sun  Frandaoa.  MS. 

Pines  tn  Vow  Hampabin,  389.  400;  In  Uaaaaoha- 
aeUa,40C.4iei  fmner.neu'SeDecaLake,  N.  Y., 
497;  In  Pennaylvaute  464;  in  Tiorth  Carolina, 

471;  In  Weat  Virginia,  490;  in  Tenm — 

In  Ohio,  493;  In  KIoMgan,  9U,  In  1 
Eone  of,  931;  In  lowOeo. 


Pino  timber,  mat  of  growlBg,  Itt. 

"FIDO  Trva  State."  Kt. 

Pine  tribe.    Bemarka  by  John  If  nllan,  30. 

Pine  wood,  144. 

Pine  Kirer, Mloh., 911,  516,  9n,930|  upper  pi 


i«rL  depredatlona  by,  t. 

leer  Inmberins  in  Fennaylvania,  4^,  4S 

>r,  B.  V.iOaeoeotaf  foreita, 


Piper,  E.^ 

Pllob  prodnotloo,  1940, 389,4118 
nub-pine  of  If  orth  Canlln^ ' 
■aii(b,8l;  apronta  fhnn. 403. 
Plttabnra.  a  inmber  market,  441. 
Plaina,  Hebmaka.  ilgns  of  forest  gtowtb  in.  SSO. 
Planting  nnder  tlmMr-ooitun  aoi,  17 ;  sowing  and, 

Pluobon  on  Enoalyptiu,  (09. 

Planlng-mills,  Ulcblgan,  ocaina  ntnna,  SBS. 

Flane-tiw  &mi)y  In  UasaachasaUa,  409. 

planting.  Prottaaaor  MoAfea  on,  34i  on  tlte  sod,  40 ; 
along  Usbwaya,  SO;  oraaineiital,  in  Paria.  91; 
of  tbe  oak,  early  AmerloaD  adric^  03 ;  on  moor- 
pan  aoU.  09;  in  enwiad  and  ntarlUme  aitiatlaDa, 
09 ;  on  Bolla  and  sntaolla  anit«d  Ibr,  OD ;  of  lb  D  aab, 
73,79]  of  dDne^79;  how  States  may  oncou rage, 
197;ofm>dedali»M,3Ge;  ggDer>lmleafor,4l8i 
In  MinnSMiM,  933;  llat^  noommended  for,  In 
Minnesota  9JS;  nnthods  advised  in  Iowa,  931; 
ofonttliiga.9SIi  done  In  Iowa,  table  of,  966;  In 
Nebraska,  sdrioe  of  J.  Butling  Morton.  963. 


Pols-road  for  iomlieritiE,  99_. 
Poles  Teoel*ed  at  San  Itaodsooi  908. 
PoUaids,  aognatlons  oonoenilng,  93- 
PolytaDhnioBoiiool  at  Carlambo.  010  ;  at  Pari*. 

Oil;  Dt  Zotlcb,  oil ;  at  Vienna,  691. 
PolygDmun  amphlblnm  ta  tanning,  110. 


PolTponu  hsTiridui.  tTT, 
FDmuw,  Id  MunacbaMitU,  411. 
pDDHiruiiit.  [ormcr  tegolalion  in,  Stl. 
Pond  Creek.  Sua.,  trcft-iriuUu  ti,  lit. 
PoDdpine-— — "^  --"--  — 

PodOii*  Uaidiiw31: 
poplan,Ia • 


In  TonuMMB,  4851  tn  ' 

low.  Id  WutVlrelala,' 

laree-tootbed,  In  Eanui 
PopDliIioD,  eBecl  of  end 
FopnloB  Duw  ihfon.  In  SootlBod,  181. 
PapnlDt  bolumibn,  eftbt 
Foctue  Co..  Ohio.  4M. 
PprtKO  L«k&  Uiob.,  !M. 
Port  XnMln,  lllch,.  MS. 
Port  BvniD.  lU.,  Hi,  348.  S4B. 
Port  CUntCD,  S^nav,  ihlpBanta  to,  SIT. 
Port  Cmcent,  Ulob.,  5*i,  543. 
Port  Dolbonile.  ihipDienla  to,  31B. 
Port  DepcMit  Inmber  dJitrlot  4M. 
Port  EdHuda,  'Wis.,  930. 
Poit  Hdiod,  SIT,  94  HI. 
Port  Orfbrd,  Orefl.,  99S. 
Potlable  nlltiMds  for  lambntaifr,  SSI 
Poitaga),  Miboal  of  fbratry  la.  S3L 
Poasn,  Ibrmor  resnlMloa  In,  Ml. 
F(iMyCa,Iudi,&l. 
Patwberlea,  tliebltno.san. 


a,  QwmB  C..' 


lafornulion  froni.  BOA. 


imber  mBnobaton,  IM,  aa,aai, 


SabUt,  li^ariM 


li^Drin  by,  110,  113 


Bnftlns  on  tbesiwiBabaDnn,  1M. 
Bagu,  W.  H.,  obnTTaUosa  br.  SO*. 
Brilroada-mllaiaM)!  jaarin  Tinitad  8tatea  dnoa 
1M4, 1U<  iueDl<iniodbj,l»i  ttte-plantlng  ^ 


oompanlea,  lljlj   Area  oacuad  li 


Dliiniodbj,U3|  I 
18j   Area  oaiuad  liy,  tie ■   n 

BuiEDjiBwuiiM.SsL,  964;  flleoMra,  MMiaonpafcLMi, 
4a].4U|  New  York  biHtpiTidDOU  <n,  440, 447, 

Bhipmantl  fhun  Saslnaw,  Sltt ;  Mlohlffan. ^ 

aide,  »9i  Nonhwr-* —  ' — *—  ~  "- 


nber-redoBi, ! 
vnogea,  331. 
KalD-bll,  aeSioloeerel    ~      ~ 


■hort  Unaa  in  Intnber-radt 


liier  0D,S4^  S4Si 


531. 


-..    „    atfeetlDg   Taod-flrowtb,   3S;    on   higji 
granoda.  SsM  i  reoorda  ot,  134 ;  eflbcl  of  liiMatB 

upon.  S4T ;  peroenUMtB  (r  '-  ""  -  ' -*- 


brlDa,  STO ;  In  Noru 

SIl;^DNebra(k»,H 

Lake  City,  300. 
BameL  M.,lntnidacca  t 

SOS. 
Bandall,iaBa.,ti«»-plantbigat.UI. 


^i  MB^t 


iKend»,si 
B  Kooalfptw  Into  Itanoa, 


Prune,  rojal  polyteobnio  tnattate  at.  Bit 
PrafrlM  or  Kanua,  planllDn  on.  T,  11>(  Umber' 

oDltnrs  act  appllaa  to,  11 1  remote  (Mm  •eaa,>*1i 
eSAct  uf  vegeUtlon  on,  9ft) )  of  Ulaalaalp^  431 ; 

Precantioaa  agalnat  forest  Area,  ISd,  ISP. 

FredpIIBtiDD,  record  ot,  934. 

PremlDnu,  Htalea  may  ofl^,  in )  for  tree  plan  tins 

in  UaaaaDbnaBtta.Ali   In  Ulnneeola,  iU3;  of 

Iowa  AgriSDltnnl  and  Hon  loultHTal  Sodety.  3S3, 

SSO,  304  g  in  Nebraska,  SM. 
Prepantuni  for  plontlns,  Evelyn,  4t ;  leqnlrad  for 

eohoola  of  tbreatry.  013. 
Pnaqno  Lie,  Ulob.,  593, 304. 
Pieauu,  OUo,  planUna  at,  4BS. 
PmsiDre  of  aap,  expsntnenta  on.  4%). 
PreTantlou  of  tarrenta,  SJS. 
Prise,  511  K.,  elroiilar  oC  rdatlng  to  Hlshani 

Prloee,  eboDgo  of,  at  Port  Qepoilb  484. 
Prlokly  pine  In  Korth  Carolina,  4T1. 
Private Toreata  in  P '-  ' 


n  Prnaaia,  former  legnlation  in, 

n,4fl,s3. 


ProBtofplani 

=-^rt;  ■  ■    ■ 

Praetor,  jobn  R.,  oiled.  4(«. 
FroTence,  cUoiala  o(  193, 313. 
Pro>ldsD»,It.'   '-    '      ■ 

Prnnlngof  forMt-UwB.i^riooKwCili- 
PniDlnit.  records  at  254, 
Frussla,  recent  IwblatloB  In.  3flo  sea- 

teEnlations  in.  m  ■-  eoa 

Teoonlsin,<ai. 
"-"-  Duster,  M^«1 


LmberItupeeteaKt,434. 


I  i  oomparatlTO  meteorolof^oal 


Paget  Sound,  lomiNi  nt.  010,  Sit. 
Pulp  paper  ftom  wood,  laa,  133. 

?nmp-maklng,llMsaebnsotta.4I3i  Ulohlgan,  33t. 
Pomp*,  longer  Iban  ftornerlv,  03. 
PDasey.  fennook,  sas. 

PTraueea,  eStat  of  olearlDgi  In.  iK;  vegataticm 
of,  313 ;  eraaiona  in,  331 ;  torrents  of,  3lS. 


I,  driftlDg,  anuestlai]  of  a 

'"" 1  (see  Ante  ImH). 

ly  for  soolyM  by,  16T. 


entalll, 
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Bobinaon,  F.  £.,  on  Ha&B  in  timber-coltoze  ttei, 

S3. 
Bobwn,  J.  W.J  stfttement  by,  S4«  576. 
Bochelle,  beiKot  of  waters  at,  330. 
Booheater,  nTT.,  flood  of  1865  at,  S87. 
Bock  Island,  HI..  541,  54i  548, 549. 
Bocky  Moontaln  region.  Arcs  in,  155;  dying  ont 

of  forests  in,  174 ;  timher-Une  among,  S67 ;  ever> 

greens  in  Nebraska,  583. 
Bodont  animals,  injnry  to  trees  by,  73. 
Bobrbnmn,  records  at,  334. 
BoUing  of  gronnd,  efTeot  on  wbeAt'Crop,  Sm. 
Borne,  on  usaiobrity  ot,  885. 
Boot,  Prof.  Oreo,  456l 
Boot-gangrene.  181 
Boot  lUver,  Minn.,  533. 
Boots,  stimulated  by  warmth,  340. 
Bosaoe«  in  Massachusetts,  414. 
Bosoommon  Co.,  Mich.,  533.  i 
Bosemary_plne,  North  Carolina^  471. 
Bosin  prodaotion,  138, 385, 47& 
Bothrock,  Profl  J.  T.,  cited,  613. 
Botteniiinnses  in  timber,  176. 
Bonmania^  erosions  in,  334. 
Bonnd-disease  of  the  pine,  I78L 
Boyal  Academy  of  Soienoes,  St  Petenborg,  report 

of,  89a 
Boyal  asricnltaral  and  fbrestal  academy  at  Hdhsn> 

holm,  619. 
Boyle,  Forbes,  report  by,  307. 
Bohla  Forest  for  instraction,  683. 
Bales  for  changing  weights  to  measures,  449;  443 ; 

for  premium-planting  In  Iowa,  553, 564. 
BuUnffiB  under  timber-culture  act,  10. 
Bum-River,  Minn.,  538. 
Busb,  Dr.,  on  change  of  climate,  369. 
BuBsia,  resinous  products  of,  143 :  certain  diseases 

of  pines  not  seen  in,  163 ;  min-iall  in,  887;  droughts 

in,  897 ;  schools  of  forestry  in,  631. 
Bussian  Asia,  lumber  ftom  San  Francisco  to,  609. 
Kussian  Biver,  CaL,  601. 

Bussian  Biver  Land  and  Lumber  Company,  603. 
Bust  in  pines,  180 ;  on  the  spruce,  163 ;  in  wheats 

prevented  by  screens,  381. 

Salola,  Iowa,  544, 548, 549, 568. 

Sachs,  Professor,  cited,  186. 

Sscket's  Harbor  and  Saratoga  Bailrood,  437. 

Saco  River,  lumber  resources  of,  397. 

Saoondaga  River,  lumber  on,  4.38. 

Sacramento  Valley,  Cal.,  508. 

Safety-belts  to  prevent  fires,  70. 

Safibrd,  Prot  J.  M..  cited.  483. 

Saginaw  lumber  district,  513, 514. 583, 540, 541 ;  de- 

scrlption  of,  533 ;  comparison  for  series  of  years. 

515;  shipments  ttom,  517;  lumber  product  of; 

541;  wood  manuiactures,  519;  estimated  Talne 

of  products,  519;  stock  on  band,  519. 
Saginaw  City,  Mich.,  513, 543, 545u 
Saginaw  Co.,  Micb.,  514, 533. 
Saginaw  River,  513. 516, 533, 545. 
Saginaw  Valley  and  Saint  Louis  Bailmad,  540, 541, 

948,  040. 

Saiqjon,  M.,  on  h%il-stonns,  300. 

Saint  Charles,  Mich.,  513. 

Saint  Clair  County,  lumber  of,  541. 

Saint  Cloud,  Minn.,  544, 548, 549. 

Saint  Croix  grant,  Wis.,  589. 

Saint  Croix  River,  Me.,  timber  resources  of,  .187 ; 

Wis.  and  Minn.,  531, 533, 543. 544.  .545, 547, 54& 
St  Cyprien  destroyed  by  a  flood,  354. 
St  Gall,  oanton  o^  371, 375. 
St  Helena,  climate  oC  303. 
Saint  John  River,  Fla.,  47& 
Saint  John  distxict.  Me.,  395, 307. 
Saint  Lawrence,  ofieot  of  clearings  along,  89S. 
Saint  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  foresu  of;  437. 
Saint  Louis  Co.,  Mo.,  570. 
Saint  Louis  River,  Minn..  539. 
Saint  Mary's  River,  Mich.,  534. 
Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  tree-planting 

by,  180. 
Saint  Paul  and  Paciflc  Bailroad,  tree-pUntlng  by, 

45, 131. 
Saint  Paul  Dispatch,  premium  offered  by,  535. 
St  Petersburg,  hvgrometricsl  observations  at  886, 

337;  schoolof  forestry  and  agriculture  at)  638. 


Saint  Pierre  on  electrical  eflbet  of  trees, 880;  oo. 

island  of  Beiinion,  30Sl 
Saint  Regis  River,  K.  T.,  436, 438, 44L 
Sale  of  timber  lands,  plans  for,  1& 
Salicin.lOa 
Saline  Co.,  Keh.,586L 

Salix,  number  of  species  ot  110 ;  in  Mass.,  409. 
Salmon  River,  N.  Y.,  lumber  on,  436, 441. 
Salt  of  Saginaw  region,  513, 514. 
Salt  Biver,  Mich.,  512. 
Salt  Lake  City,  markets  of,505»506;  phinting  in, 

506L 
SaUbnrg,  Mich.,  513w 

Samanos,  M.,  on  turpentine  prodoction,  141. 
Sao  Diego  Cow,  CaL,  610. 

San  Lorenao  del  EscnrioL  school  of  forestry  at,  630. 
Sandwich  Islands  aupplied  with  lumber  firom 

Paciflc  coast  OIL 
San  Francisco,  winds  at,  870 ;  lumber  trade,  606. 
San  Luis  Valley,  K.  Mex..  587. 
San  Bateel  Co.,  Cal.,  eacalyptos  in,  606. 
Santa  Barbara,  Encalyptos  in,  606. 
Santa  Bosa  Island,  reserved,  10. 
Santa  Rosa  Sound,  purchases  on,  IOl 
Sand-flUing,  prevention  of,  360. 
Sand  Lake,  Mich.,  SSL 
Sands,  planting  on  the,  75;  prevention  of  danger 

ftom,  363. 
Sandusky,  Sasdnaw  shipments  to,  517. 
Sandy  Creek.  W.  Va.,  timber  on,  493. 
Sandy  Hill,  lumber  made  at,  44a 
Sandy  River,  Me.,  lumber  business  of,  3981 
Sap  of  pine,  "p&mme  fh>ni,  144;  oiroulatlon  in- 
creased by  warmth,  841 ;  experiments,  435. 
Saperda  (round>headed  borer),  166. 
Saranac  River,  lumber  ot  44a 
Sargent,  Prof.  C.  &,  cited,  75, 103, 106, 433, 557, 616. 
Sarina,  shipments  to,  518L 
Saab,  doors,  and  blinds,  398. 
Sassafras,  heating  qualities  of;  136;  in  Massaohn- 

setts.  411 ;  in  North  Carolina,  476 ;  in  Tenn.,  483w 
Sank  Co..  Wis.,  538. 
Saugatnck.  Mich.,  548.  545, 546. 
Saunders,  Gov.,  on  planting,  48. 
Saunders  Co.,  Nebr.,  586. 
Savanna,  111..  544,  548.  549. 
8aw*fly  ij^niioos  to  willows,  110. 
Saw-logs  attacked  by  beetles,  185. 
Saw-mills,   Lake  Huron  shore,  530;  Michigan, 

census  returns,  535. 
Saws  used,  389,  580,  581, 588,  583,  549, 565. 
Saxony,  forest  regulations,  361. 
Say,  Thomas,  insects  described  by,  168. 
Scaling,  Mr.,  on  willow  culture,  110,  111. 
Scamander  now  dry,  389. 
Scantling  on  New  York  canals,  444-446 ;  at  Albany, 

West  Troy,  and  Waterford,  449. 
Scarlet-thorn  hedges,  106. 
Scbachringer.  M.,  test  for  wood  in  paper  by,  133. 
Schaflbusen,  forests  of,  373. 
Schenok,  Dr.  J.,  notes  by,  497. 
Schleicbtcr,  J.  R.,  on  timber-culture  act,  83. 
Schleiden,  experiments  of,  347. 
Sohleswig-Holstein,  former  reenlations  in,  363, 363. 
Sohemnitz,  forest  schodlio,  9ia. 
Schneeberg,  elemmtaEy  school  of  forestry  at,  639. 
Sohoonbeck,  John  P.,  535. 
School-furnitnro  manofocture,  Michigan,  586. 
Schools,  protection  to  birds  taught  in  (France), 

170. 
Schools  of  forestry,  613. 

Aggsbach,  school  for  forest  cuUvre  at,  634. 

Aschaftonburg,  forest  school  at  618. 

Bsrres,  school  of  guards  at,  629. 

Boda,  forest  scho^  at  633. 

Brunswick,  polytechnic  school  at  62L 

Carlsrohe,  polytechnic  school  at,  680. 

Eisenach,  forest  school  at,  633. 

Eulenberg,  forest  school  at,  633, 634. 

Evois,  forest  school  at  63L 

Gressen,  royal  forest  institute'  in  university  ot^ 
630. 

Hobenheim,  institution  at,  619. 

Kreutz,  forest  school  at,  635w 

Lembera^,  forest  school  at.  638. 

Lisbon,  institntion  at  6I& 

Lisseno,  Russia,  forest  school  at,  633^ 

Mailabmnn,  late  forest  sohod  oi;  633: 
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Schools  of  forestry— GoDtlnaed. 

Moscow,  acadomy  near,  631. 

MUnden,  Prussia,  forest  academy  at,  618. 

XaDcy,  school  of  forestry  at,  626. 

If  eastadt-Eberswalde,  Prossiat  forest  acad.,  614. 

Paris,  Institut  Agronomiqae  at,  630. 

Saint  Petersburg,  academy  near,  63S. 

SchemDitz,  forest  school  at,  6:25. 

Schneebcrg.  elementary  forest  school  at,  625. 

Sillre.  Sweden,  forest  school  at,  638. 

Stockholm,  forest  academy  at,  633. 

Tbaraud,  forest  academy  at,  618. 

Tierps,  Sweden,  forest  school  at,  639. 

'J  iibingeu,  forestry  oonrse  at  nniyersity,  680. 

Vallombrosa,  Ilnly,  forest  school  at,  630. 

Vienna,  high  school  of  agricnltnre  at,  68X 

"Wcisswasser,  forest  school  at,  633. 

TVildalpen,  forest  school  at,  694. 

Zurich,  forestry  department    of    polyteobnio 
school  at,  686. 
Schroon  Kiver,  lumber  on,  438. 
Scbnblcr  on  absorption  of  soils,  315. 
Schaiz,  Prof.,  617. 
'*  Schiitt  disease  "  of  pines,  183. 
Schuyler,  General,  on  effect  of  shade  on  wheat,  301. 
Schuyler  Co..  N.  Y.,  457. 
Schuylerville,  lumber  statistios  of,  440. 
Scofleld.  D.  C.,  on  transplanting  of  large  ever* 

greens,  57 ;  cited,  61,  27^  507,  560. 
Scolytes,  injuries  by,  167. 
Scotch  pine  in  Iowa,  566. 
Scotland,  preparation  of  bark  in,  147 ;  diseases  of 

larch  in,  181. 
Scott,  Col.  John,  on  willow  hedges,  106,  563. 
Scott  Co  ,  Ind.,  508. 
Screens,  over  seed-beds.  36 ;  planted  by  railroads, 

118;  importanoe  of,  870;  wUlow  a^  107, 873. 
Schwyts,  canton  of,  371. 

Season  best  for  trimming,  93 ;  effect  of,  upon  rela- 
tive humidity,  830;  temperatures  of,  835;  moist* 

ure  by.  837;  temnerkture  of  soils  in  different^ 

838;  effect  of,  upon  evaporation,  843;  change  o^ 

in  Michigan,  871 ;  in  Ohio,  4S»5. 
Sedgwick  Co.,  Kans.,  HIS. 
Seeds,  classiflcation  of,  34 ;  forest,  onnditlons  most 

favorable  for  growing  of,  33;  gathering  of,  33, 
•    45 ;  tree  planting  of.  34 ;  enduranoe  of,  in  soils, 

489 ;  preservation  of  506. 
Seed-years  of  trees,  40. 
Seemann  on  climate  of  Nicaragua,  310. 
Seeshanpt,  records  at,  234. 
Seetz,  waters  of,  373. 
Seizure  of  stolen  timber,  13. 
Self-registering  thermometers,  831. 
Soueclaaze,  MT,  nlantiag  doae  bv,  833. 
Sensation  of  cold,  effect  of  humidity  upon,  860. 
Sensulipoc,  effect  of  clearings  in,  310. 
Sequoia  gigantea  (big  trees),  603;  in  Europe^  868, 

6U4. 
Serpe,98. 

Settlers,  use  of  timber  by,  15. 
Seward  Co.,  Kans ,  586. 
Seymour,  Horatio,  a  park  commissioner,  437 ;  letter 

from,  455. 
Sezz6,  mrlarla  at,  Si85. 
Shade  trees,  list  recommended,  539;   Chancellor 

Livingston  on  eflbct  of,  300. 
Shade,  as  distinguished  from  cover,  108. 
Shaler,  N.  S.,  report  cited,  486. 
Sharp,  Lieuu  Tnomas,  statement  by,  587. 
Shawnee  Co.,  Eaus..  578. 
Shears  for  trimming,  08. 
Sheep,  damage  done  by,  105, 35& 
Sheffield,  C.  M.,  statement  by,  575. 
Shelter  in  nurseries,  36 ;  benefit  to  cattle  firom,  875 ; 

planting  of,  290, 879, 313, 556. 
Shepardea  i^genteo,  commended.  537. 
Sherman,  Ezra,  statement  by,  495. 
Shiawassee  Co.,  Mich.,  514. 
Shiawassee  River,  Mich.,  518. 
Shingle-machines,  Lake  Huron  shore,  580. 
Shingle-mills,  Mich.,  census  return,  585. 
Shinies,  M.  change  to  tons, 443:  on  New  York 

canals,  444,  445;   at  Albany,  West  Troy,    and 

Waterford,  449 ;  Saginaw,  comparison  ofyears, 

615;  Lake  Huron  snore,  .'HIO;  product  of  North- 
west, 540;  of  Boflhlo,  433 1  reoeivedat  San  Fran- 

dfloo,  606 ;  made  in  California^  608. 


Ship-building,  qualities  prized  in  the  oak  for,  64 ; 
of  Maine,  305,  396 ;  in  Massachusetts,  434 ;  in 
Michigan,  S&6. 

Shipments  from  Saginaw,  517. 

Shoe-pegs,  303. 

Should  we  sow  or  plant  ?  30. 

Showers,  effect  of,  851. 

Siberia,  i  aln-fall  in,  387. 

Sicily,  droughts  in.  896. 

Slebengebirge,  observations  made  at,  839. 

Siegen,  law  for  district  of,  3C0. 

Sierras,  effect  of  clearing  in  the,  335, 598, 509. 

Silesia,  former  regulation  in,  361. 

Sillre,  Sweden,  forest  school  at,  638. 

Sllver-flr  seeds,  oovering  o^  38. 

Silver  maple  in  Tfansas,  573. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  on  preservation  of  woodlands, 
105. 

Sinnamahoning  Creek,  Pa.,  464, 467. 

Sitka  hygrometrical  observations  at,  886, 837. 

Six-Island  reserved  for  live-oak,  10. 

Skasaborg,  Sweden,  meteorological  station  at,  264. 

Skins,  production  of,  1U40, 385. 

Skinner,  Francis,  trees  procured  by,  418. 

Slade,  Elisha,  report  from,  431. 

Slash-pine  of  Nortii  Carolina,  471. 

Slopes,  266, 273. 

Smallwood,  Dr.  Charles,  records  by,  851. 

Smith,  C.  A.,  cited  on  charcoal-making,  139. 

Smith,  Jasper,  on  climate  of  Madeira,  301. 

Smith,  R.  Balrd,  report  by,  307. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  records  of,  885. 

Smith's  Ferry,  ancient  carvings  at,  898. 

Smoke  for  protection  against  insects,  168 ;  Injury 
to  trees  from,  188. 

Snow  blockades  in  prairie  region,  188:  drifting,  how 
prevented,  190 ;  percentage  in  wooaa,  348 ;  fences 
on  Pacific  roads.  881 ;  effects  of,  850,  540 ;  in  fields 
and  woods,  Swiss  stations,  861 ;  sowing  njpon,  866, 
351 ;  screens  against  drifting,  381 ;  retained  by 
woodlands,  288 ;  pa^'.king  of,  around  f^it-trees, 
889 ;  in  cafious  of^  Wahsatch  Mountains,  505. 

Snyder,  E..  statement  by,  57.5. 

SocieCy  of  Public  Utilitv,  Swiss,  371. 

Society  for  promodon  of  arts,  Sm.,  New  York,  434. 

Sodding  of  slopes,  350. 

Sod,  planting  on  the,  40.    (See  S€i>oUement) 

Soil,  temperature  of,  836,  838, 240, 859;  evaporation 
i^m,  344 ;  prairie,  erosion  of,  891 ;  absorption  of^ 
397, 315 ;  classification  of,  318;  effects  of  temper- 
ature, 336. 

Soleure,  forest  regulations,  371. 

Somson,  Mr.,  estimates  by,  196. 

Soadcrheim,  depth  of  Rhine  at,  895. 

Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  601. 

Sonoma,  Eucalyptus  at,  606. 

Soule,A.A..535: 

Sound,  as  a  means  for  testing  timber,  177. 

Sour-gum,  heating  qualities  of,  136. 

Southern  aspect.,  866. 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  planting  proposed  by, 
607. 

Southern  States;  railroads  in,  113;  census  statis- 
tics, 386. 

South  Africa,  climate  of,  304^ 

South  America,  effect  of  clearings  in,  319. 

Sooth  Carolina,  pine  regions  of;  137;  former  inju- 
ries to  pines  in,  164. 

South  Haven,  Mich.,  548, 545. 

Sowing  and  planting,  30. 

Sowing  on  snows,  866 ;  on  eroded  slopes,  3S8L 

Space  required  for  tree-growth,  36, 37. 

Spades,  arrangement  of  four  for  transplanting,  86. 

Spain,  droughts  in,  396 ;  school  of  forestry  in,  630. 

Spearville,  Kans.,  tree-planting  at,  119. 

S  ;ecific  gravity  of  charcoals,  136;  of  woods,  136. 

Spring  growth  of  wood,  61. 

Spring  Lake,  Mich.,  581, 541, 548, 545, 546. 

Spring  planting,  Nebraska,  47. 

Springs,  eflbct  of  woodlands  upon,  889, 388. 

Sprouting  of  pitch  pine.  406;  K>dwood,60t 

Sprouts,  reproduction  of  forests  by,  101. 

Spruce,  black,  enemies  of^  Iffil,  163, 180 ;  injured  by 
spring  ihMts,  868 ;  as  a  shelter-belt,  SE79;  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 406;  of  North  Carolina,  473:  of  Ohio, 
495;  weight  of;  448:  received  at  San  Francisco, 
608. 

Stag-horn  tops,  188. 
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Bt«anM  Bobert  C,  on  Bnoalrpta*.  OH. 
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'Mia,  KM:  r«arYiil  eflteu  of,  tn 

.JS0:lallEDiiOK>U,333. 

BtoT;  Co..  Iowa,  wbiie  willow  In,  H^  SM. 
Btrabo,  (MUnoDt  In,  3Se. 
Btnchay,  R.,  ropoit  1^,  SOI. 
BtnabarB,  rebolHmeiit  Dear.  Sn. 
Btnttod.^Mi.J'.T..''      ■     - 

BtnaiDS,  aflbot  ot  w 

StiH)kl.RZ,iil(ed.33«. 
BlaUgut,  Ibrcal  academy  near,  i 
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«alde.<IS. 


impf  OD  Bopd-i^aal 
irgeonBi;,WI(.,9 


Statgfiou  Ba;,  Wlt^  943,  M7,  SM. 


Snfiblk  Co.,  K.  T.,  4S?,  MauaahnaetU,  439. 
Sugar  case  oa  Manrittn*.  305. 306 ;  maplf^  Stl:  oi- 

porimeaCn  an  sap  of,  *K ;  and  alrup,  UloUgau, 

SSi;  in  Mlnneaota,  SOU. 
Snnr  pine  lu  Callfonii^  SBSi  melTsd  at  San  nao- 

olKo.m8. 

BntSMtlDDB  I 

Batem.193. 


m  bf  United 


Pa-^plnn  oC  « 


l;  In  Noitli  CuoUna, 


SMi  In  H 

Banbor;  boom,  MS. 

Barfboe.  iDcUnatlona  of,  Ma. 

Sarall,  M..  dted,  311, 331. 

Bnmia,  abaenoeof,  aKr«atliOiiT,ll,U 

„ u ^ "-Hn™!,  45* 


unbar  r^im  ot,  US;  nfUoK  OD 


Biramp  pine  of  NoRb  Canllna,  478. 

Svodeo.  obnrcoal  proOBMoa  In,  ISO;  oomparattTi 

DbHtniliDni  In,  iU. 
Bweet-gnm,  beating  qaalltiM  ot,  ISO. 


il  Imcrnc'llDD.  3JB. 


iparaClva  meteorolaglcal  reoorda 
[oraat  leEDlatlODB,  311 ;  reoenl 
371.  JT^;  foTMt  inatrootloQ 


eipoaod  dtaatlona.  SS;    toll  anlted 


eaclnEqnaUUeaof,  136,  In  Ten 
rfe«  Virginia,^  491  -  ■-•-  -  -■ 
ncrirana  noUood,  tl 


a,  491 ;  weljbt  c^  141, 


TafalU,  lumber  from  ^  FiwialBoa  to,  <Oti 

TalUade  deflnsd,  1«0. 

Tamanwk  In  Sow  Hainpalilt«,  309,  In  UMMohn- 

iiettB,4(IT. 
Tamaiiak  •■  a  amMn.  STS;  In  aanda,  TEL 
Tanneries,  3gJ,  Mlehlnn  oeoeas,  Safl. 
Tanalni,  lamb  nied  for,  «) ;  In  oopploe*.  103,144) 

grown  In  ooppieei,  103, 146^  eitnot.  14& 
Tirdlataiedfiom wood,  133;  M  iirsventJon  af^uM 

iBsectn,  IMj  produotlDii,  1810, 383:  exported  ftom 

WllmlDBton,^.  C,  4T8. 
Tarbea,  ooovenUon  at.  34a 
TuDiaal*,  obaervathmt  In,  338. 
Tatem,  LswHe,  premlam't^tlng  by.  551 
Taxation,  exemption  oC  In  plantoUwis,  KB,  VL 
Taylor,  E.  A.,  italement  by,  517. 
Tavlor,  William  B-.a  park  oonmlasiDDCT.Ii;. 
TeleigTapb,  abmrdopIiiionacoueHiilnK  w 
Temperetnre  a  contiolUng  Inflneooo,  9 


«S5|  (, 

Temporal;  recolatlona,  Pnustaa  law,  3T0 : 1 

la*,  SIT:  IiAlan  lim,  383. 
Tenaots,  umber  onltun  not  to  be  ezpeoted  tran, 

Teononee,  reaanroea  of.  483 1  linpo 
plsniina  In,  49»,  1  '      " 

-^irsof  land-  •* 


ii  Importanoa 
of,  4£o. 


Tenln.  canton  of.  STI.  373, 374, 375. 

Teals  for  wood  ta  paper,  113. 

Texas,  timber  of,  481 ;  ralne  of  wind  aoteen*  In, 

179. 
Tbsraod,  forest  aeadsmj'  a^  61a. 
Theophnatas,  qgolallon  f^m,  41 
Tblnnlng  of  plantations.  09 ;  ofoopplen,  103. 
Thompwu,  H.  M..  on  eTergreen  seedUnn,  M 1  mg- 

gesUoDsby.lTD. 
Tbomaa,  L  T,  on  abetter  of  woodlands,  IBL 
Tbomaa,  J.  J.,  statemeot  oC  433. 
Tbompson,  B.A-,  history  of  Sonoma  Co.,  CaUdted, 


Tbom-kees  In  exposad  sitostlDDS,  K. 
Tbouaand  lalaiids,  efitet  of  olearlng  at.  W3. 
Tbraoian  Boapboras,  anotent  winters  oT.  MSt 


Tbnnder  Bu  Biver,  SM.  Sa_. 

TboTEorla,  fiHesli  of,  378, 

ThwMtas,  Mr.,  opliloos  of,  3V7. 

Ttde-wster  rciloD  of  TlnHol^  4ST,  US. 

Ttemann,  panme  from  bine  prspsred  by,  143. 

Tlerps^  Sweden,  forest  soboot  at.  SU, 

Ties  used  by  railroads,  115;  reeelTOd  at  San  Fran- 

e1soa,g08. 
Tlflla,  hyirrometrtiislabserTBttonBBt,  ns,*)7. 
Timber  bslts.  ST6, 533, 55«. 
Timber  orlba  passing  New  York  Csnal,  445. 
Tlmber-eultnre  sols.  17. 
Tlmber-growiDE  In  Nebraska,  4S. 
Ttmber  on  pnbllD  lands,  II  -,  sffmoiea  for  eare  of, 

II;  lands.  lovparty  In,  Mg  In  Celorada,  lUI;   Id 

Tlmber'ltae,seT.  389, 300. 
Tlmbepmai^s,114. 

Timber  roaervatkins,  S 1  naonroesoTUnlledSlAtM, 

on  Wew" 

Albany,  Wast  Troy,  ai 

fal04  43Q :  of  Ssjilnaw,  ^ao;  h  .fe.uiH.i>vJu«s  -vMtj 
wiigbt(^.449.443. 
Time  for  oattlsg  timber,  WI;  fbl  banaplantiBB, 
8(1,87. 
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TloffaCo.,K.Y.,45& 

Tipton.  W.  Wm  experience  o(  57&. 

Tissanaier,  H.,  balloon  observations  of,  333. 

Tittabawassee  boom  statistics,  516. 

TltUbawassee  River,  Mich.,  518, 516, 533. 

Tobacco  Biver,  Miob.,  512, 529. 

Toledo,  SiM;inaw  shipments  to^  517. 

Tonawandalnmber-trade,  451 ;  Saginaw  shipments 
to,  517, 518, 519 ;  association  at,  458. 

Tonnage  of  vefisels  bailt  in  Masaachnsetts,  484. 

TonflL  role  for  chancing  to  meaanres,  443,  443l 

Top-trimming  of  slenucr  trees,  90. 

Topping,  £.,  on  timber-cnltnre  art,  83L 

Tornadoes,  timber  on  track  of,  190. 

Toronto,  meteorological  observations  at,  838. 

Torrents,  means  for  preventing,  334,  355, 356 ;  ac- 
tion of  Switserland,  378, 373. 

Torrefied  wood,  133. 

Trades  devoted  to  lumber  mannfactare,  390. 

Trametes  radicipenda,  ipjariea  from,  161. 

Tram-roads  for  lambering,  551. 

Transcalescence  of  dry  air,  333. 

Transplanting  of  large  trees,  57, 63. 

Traverse  City.  Mich.,  520, 533, 542, 545. 

Traverse  Boad,  Mich,  521. 

Tree  laws  of  States,  300. 

Tree-lifter,  Col.  George  Greenwood's,  84. 

Tree-plantinff  by  rMlroad  oompaDles,118;  as  af- 
fording shelter  to  birds.  170 ;  in  Minnesota,  538 ; 
great  mtereat  taken  in,  in  Iowa,  551. 

Traes,  best  for  reboisement.  345 ;  condaoting-power 
of  beat  in,  270 ;  electrical  infinence  of,  898 ;  nnm- 
ber  to  an  acre  in  reboisement,  349 ;  of  Illinois, 

soa 

Trenching  around  trees  before  transplanting,  84. 

Trespasses  bv  pioneers,  9 ;  dealings  in  oase  of,  13. 

Tribunal  of  forest  protection,  363, 366, 368, 370i 

Trimble  Co..  Ky.,  local  law  in,  490. 

Trimming  of  forest  trees,  88 ;  opposed  in  Iowa,  553. 

Trols-Fontaines,  Eocalyptus  at,  285. 

Truckee,  Cal.,  lumber  from,  595. 

TruCant,  Micb..  581. 

Tikbingen.  University  of,  620. 

Tubing  of  pumps,  increase  of,  required,  293L 

Tnolonme  grove  of  big  trees,  604. 

Tupelo^  in  fiUtfsachusetts,  410. 

Turpentine,  production  ol^  137, 385;  exported  from 
Wilmington,  47a 

Turrel,  Dr.  L.,  cited,  173L 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  tree-planting  at,  820. 

Tuscola  Co.,  Mich.,  538. 

TuaUn,  Mich.,  521. 

Tyber,  ancient  freezing  of;  869. 

Tyndal,  Prof.,  on  effect  of  moisture  upon  radia- 
tions, 333. 


Ulmns  campestris  in  Boston,  432. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  tanning  i»,  146. 

Unger,  observations  of,  848. 

Unfon  River,  Me.,  lumber  business  on,  397. 

United  States,  suggestion  on  managemMit  of  tim- 
ber by,  193;  tin^r  resources  of,  §i4. 

Universities,  union  of,  in,  forest  schools  with,  316. 

Unterwald,  canton  of.  37J .  375. 

Uplaud,  Sweden,  meteorological  station  at  864. 

Upper  lakes,  lumber  production  on,  545, 549. 

Upper  Manistee  Blvor,  523.  * 

Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  584. 

Uri,  canton  of;  371, 372, 375. 

Urn  of  Kaids,  allusion  to,  303. 

Utah,  dying  of  forests  in,  174 ;  elevation  of  timber- 
line  in,  887;  forest  resources  of;  593;  irrigation 
in,  594. 

VacclniefB  In  Massachusetts,  413. 

Valais,  forest  regulations  of,  371,  375l 

VaiUant,  Marshal,  meteorological    observations 

made  under  directions  of,  863. 
Valhalla,  Cal..  601. 

Vallombrosa,  luly,  school  of  forestry  at,  630. 
Valley  Forgo,  alternations  of  timber  in,  19a 
Valley  of  Virginia,  468, 468. 
Valley  T9'ooda,  Minn..  538L 
Vandieman's  liand,  observationa  in,  334. 
Vandenburg  Co.,  Ind.,  S03. 
Vani]]v>dor  like,  prepared  from  pine,  14a 

42  F 


Vapor,  a  constituent  of  atmosphere,  883,   836; 

weigbt  of,  837. 
Varenne  de  Fenille,  advioe  on  thinning,  100. 
Varieties  perpetuated  by  grafting,  33. 
Vaaev,  Dr.  George,  list  of  trees  of  Ulinois,  S09L 
Vana,  canton  of;  371. 375. 
Vegetation,  how  affected  by  colored  lights  900;  of 

California,  597. 
Venexuela,  climate  of;  310, 318, 329. 
Venice,  turpentine  fh>m  the  larch,  60. 
Vermillion  Co.,  Ind.,  503. 
Vermont  law  protecting  trees,  813 ;  screens  needed 

for  fhut  In,  875 ;  forests  of,  402. 
Vernon  Furnace,  returns  firom,  185. 
Vessels  built  in  Massachusetts,  424. 
Vibumee  in  Massachusetts,  418. 
Vicaire,  M.,  establishes  a  school  of  guards  at 

Barres,  639. 
Vicksbnrg,  timber  near,  481. 
Victoria,  climate  of,  308;  lumber  firom  San  Fran- 
cisco to,  609. 
Vienna,  resolutions  of  oongress  at,  170,  892;  high 

sohovl  of  forestry  and  agriculture  at,6iSI,ffi3; 

polytechnic  school  at,  631. 
Villages,  improvements  in.  800,  817. 
Villavicosa  de  Odcon,  forest  school  formerlv  at,  630. 
Vilmorin,  M.,  plantation  of,  purchased,  689. 
Villeneuvette,  M.,  on  springs,  &a.  891. 
Vincent,  C,  on  charcoal  and  distilled  products  of 

wood,  129. 134, 13& 
Vine,  limits  of  cultivation,  860;  experiment  on  sop 

of,  437. 
Virginia,  timber  resources  of,  467. 
Virginia  inspection  laws,  turpentine,  139. 
Virginia  City,  Kev.,  593. 
Vistula,  changes  in,  894, 395w 
Vitacee  In  Massachusetts,  414. 
Voelter,  Henry,  wood-paper  process  of,  133. 
Vogel.  Dr.  A^  remarks  by,  841. 
VoUom,  Dr.  E.  P.,  statement  of,  506. 
Volney,  quoted,  86a 
Von  Kuui,  Ferdinand,  on  charcoal-making,  cited, 

189. 
Von  MtUIer,  Baron  F.,  botanical  labors  of,  605, 606, 

607. 
Vosges,  effect  of  clearings  in,  899;  reboisement  in, 

337. 


Wabash  Valley,  notsson,  407;  meaanrementof  trees- 

in,49& 
Wabasha  Co.,  Minn.,  533l 
Waddington,  M.,  circular  by,  17a 
Wages  paid,  lumber  manuiactures,  389, 484. 
Wagon   manufactures,  Massachusetts,  431,  422; 

MichiKan,  486. 
Wahsatoh  Mountains,  timber  in,  593. 
Walker,  Capt  Campbell,  cited,  50. 
Walker,  Joseph  B.,  on  forests  of  l^ew  Hampshire, 

401. 
Walker,  Perry,  opinions  of;  5{74. 
Wallace,  Eoina.,  planting  at,  119. 
Wallaceborff,  Saginaw  udprnents  to,  517. 
Walnut  in  Massaohusett& 406:  in  North  Caroliua, 

474;  iu  Tennessee,  486 ;  in  West  Virginia,  491 ;  in 

Iowa,  559 ;  heating  qualities  of,  136 ;  sap  of,  426 ; 

affected  by  geologioal  formation,  487 ;  buck,  cul- 
tivation of;  506, 508. 
Wardall,  Thoma«,  on  willow  hedges,  106, 564. 
Warder,  Dr.  John  A.,  oited,  375, 494,  495.    ' 
Waring,  George  E..  Jr.,  on  village  improvement,  818. 
Warmth,  effect  of,  ia  soils,  84a 
Warren  Co.,  Pa.,  early  lumbering  in,  463. 
Waasaic  Faraaoo,  returns  from,  185. 
Wausau,  Wis.,  530,  541. 
Waah  for  destroying  insects,  166, 166, 169. 
Washington  City,  transplanting  of  trees  in,  84, 85. 
Washington  Co.,  Ind.,  509;  Kebr.,  586;  Vt.,  fbrests 

of;40a. 
Waahington  Territory,  lumber  of.  611. 
Waste  of  forests  by  pioneers,  8;  in  lumbering,  14, 

16;  in  mining  renons,  9;  in  Colorado,  588. 
Waste  lands  New  York  (1875),  435w 
Waterer,  Anthony,  nurseryman,  418. 
Water,  action  of.  upon  vegetation,  847. 
Waterford  lumber  market,  447,  448. 
Water-pipes  filled  with  roots,  118. 
Water-wheela  used  in  lumber  manufkotoreL  389, 

898,488,607. 
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WatMB,  W.  C,  obeervatton  by.  19SL 

Wfttts,  Hoo.  Frederick,  on  willow  cultare,  111. 

Wax  myrtle  fiunlly  in  MMsaohiuetts,  409. 

Wettther  sigDftl  eervioe,  records  of,  985. 

Webfltor,  noah,  on  change  of  olimate,  809. 

Webeter  Co.,  Iowa.  plantinf{  in,  553. 

Wei^t  of  a  cord  of  different  woods,  136 ;  of  vapor 
in  atmosphere,  837;  mle  for  changing,  to  meas- 
are,  448,  44a 

Weisenbaoh,  waters  of  the,  373. 

Wells  filled  with  willow  roots,  118. 

West  Bay  City.  Mich.,  513. 

West  Branch,  Pa.,  timber  on,  464. 

West  Branch  Boom  Company,  46i. 

West  Branch  Canal,  Inmbw  basiness  on,  464, 465. 

West  Canada  Creek,  lamber  on,  441. 

Westchester  Co.,  TS.  Y.,  458. 

Western  aspect,  966. 

Western  States,  censas  statistics,  387;  railroads 
in,  US. 

West  Indies,  aridity  in,  307. 

Wes^halia,  former  regulations  in,  361. 

West  Boxbory,  arboretum  at,  917;  ornamental 
Ttlanting,  taste  for,  817. 

West  Side  Railroads,  Michigan,  538. 

West  Troy  lumber  market,  447,  449. 

West  Virginia,  forest  resooroes  of,  490. 

Wex,  G.,  on  effeot  ot  clearings,  894. 

Wexford  Co.,  Mich..  583. 

Weisswasser  forest  school  at,  033. 

Wheat,  oansee  of  fkilnre  in,  971 ;  elfeot  of  shelter 
upon,  974 ;  loss  of,  from  want  of  shelter,  in  Illi- 
nois, 976 ;  benefited  by  timber  belts,  887;  effect 
of  oak-diade  on,  301. 

Wheelbarrow  mannfactore,  Michigan,  596. 

Wheeler,  Edward  S.,  dted,  46a 

Wheeler,  William  A.,  a  park  oommissioner,  437. 

Wheelwriffhting,  Massachnsetts,  483. 

White,  Bobert,  on  climate  of  Madeira,  301. 

White  Cload,  Mich.,  581. 

White  Co.,  Ind.,  503. 

Whitefish  River,  Mich.,  584. 

Whitehall,  Mich.,  520. 581, 541. 548, 545.  ' 

Whitehall.  N.  Y.,  forest  prodaots  received  at,  446. 

White  Li&e,Mich.,  581. 

White  Mountain  region,  N.  H.,  399. 

Whiting,  C.  E.,  of  Iowa,  dted,  43,50,880,899,556. 
559  560. 

Whittlesey,  CoL  Charles,  statement  by.  880,  496. 

Whitney,  Prof.  J.  D.,  cited,  599. 

White- woods,  pruning  of,  95;  weight  of,  448. 

Wickoff  Run,  timber  on,  467. 

Wienerwald, forest  academy  formeiivnear, 683. 

WietUsbaoh,  M.,  investigations  by,  378. 

Wide  plan^g.  advice  concerning,  574. 

Wildalpen,  forest  school  at,  684. 

Wild  lands  in  Georgia,  480. 

Wilhelmsthal,  forest  for  instruction,  68SL 

Wilkin  Co.,  Minn.,  533. 

Williamson,  J.  A.,  instructions  by,  16. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  lamber  budnees  of.  465^  466. 

WiUiamstown,  Mioh.,  513. 

Willis,  A.,  statement  of.  577. 

Willmar,  Minn.,  tree-plantinff  at,  191. 

Willow,  white,  exception  ox,  in  timber*cnlture 
clearing,  19. 

WUlow  hedges,  106. 

Willow  as  a  timber  troe.  108 ;  roots  of,  fill  water- 
pipes,  118;  wood-gas  from,  134;  li^nred  by  in- 
sects, 167;  as  shMter-belts,  873,  879;  prevents 
erosions,  889. 

Willow-ware,  399. 

Willows  family  in  Massachusetts,  409 ;  in  North 
Carolina,  477;  in  Iowa,  553 ;  white,  in  Iowa,  563 ; 
in  "Kansas,  576. 

Wilmington  Forge,  returns  ftom.  185. 

Wilmington,  K.  C.,  exportation  from,  47& 

Wilson,  Alexander,  poettoal  description  by,  457. 


Wilson,  J.,  on  Russia,  cited,  909. 

Wilson.  Eans.,  trse-plaotiag  at,  119. 

Winchell,  N.  H.,  cited,  533. 

Wind-breaks,  importanoe  of,  970, 880. 

Winding  grain,  175. 

Wind-^lb,  Michigan,  596. 

Wind-e<a?eeiis,  protect  in  fttmt,  975. 

Wind>waved,  an  accident  to  pines,  56. 

Winds,  870 ;  ocean  and  land,  diflorences  of,  S97 ; 
drying.  949 ;  on  Pacific  coast,  870 ;  record  oC  834. 

Winona^  Minn.,  541, 544, 548, 549. 

Winter,  certain  transDlantmg  in,  86. 

Winter-killing  of  grun,  prevention  of,  981. 

Wirt,  Attorney-General,  opinion  of,  18. 

Wisoimsin,  forest  fires  hi,  155 ;  changes  of  timber 
in,  198  ;  law  to  encourage  tree-planting  in,  813; 
effect  of  frosts  in,  969 ;  effect  of  clearings  in,  894 ; 
forest  resources  of,  587 ;  need  of  forest-planting 
in,  588;  lumber  characteristics  of,  S89;  lumber 

_produotion  of,  441, 545. 547. 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  540, 541, 543. 

Wisconsin,  forestry  commission  in,  529. 

Wisconsin  River,  S30, 531, 543, 547, 548. 

Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad,  550. 

Wisner,  consul,  cited,  893. 

Witoh-haael,  heating  qualities  of,  136. 

Wohmann,  experiments  of^  1^. 

Wqleikof,  A.,  observations  by,  in  Russia,  887. 

Wolf  River.  Wis.,  530,  531,  543,  545,  547;  sUagle 
product  of,  540. 

wood,  De  Volsen,  work  by,  cited,  177. 

Wood,  used  by  railroads,  113;  for  paper-making. 
189;  in  paper,  tests  for,  183;  gas  from,  133;  on 
New  York  canals,  444, 446 ;  manufactures,  8bgi- 
naw.  Mich.,  519, 585. 

Wood-bending,  Michigan  census,  586. 

Wood  faucets,  manufacture^  Michigan  census.  596. 

Wood  Lake,  Mich.,  581. 

Wooden  goods,  manufiMtured  in  Masaaohusetts, 
491.483. 

Woodlands,  variable  meaning  of  term,  89;  eflRBOtof, 
upon  sprqigSi  889 ;  in  warm  climates,  307 ;  cen- 
sus statistics,  386 ;  areas  in  Maesachusetts.  419 ; 
in  Rhode  Island,  433 :  in  New  York  (1875).  435. 

Woods,  value  of,  for  AieX  136 ;  as  shelter  ihim  winds 
in,  878;  Iowa,  growth  nf,  555. 

Wood's  Holl,  Mms.,  tree-planting  at,  487. 

Woodstock  Iron  Company,  returns  from,  185. 

Woody  plants  of  North  Carolina,  report  on,  cited, 
469. 

Wool,  fiber  resembling,  from  wood,  144. 

Wounds  in  trees,  treatment  of,  90, 175. 

Wortemberg.  forest  education  in,  619, 690. 

Wynant's  lull,  reservoirs  on.  330. 

Wyoming  Territory.  501 ;  dying  of  forests  in,  174. 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa.,  pine  of,  464. 


Yadkin,  chestnut  on  the,  470. 

Yellow  light,  effeot  of.  300. 

Yellow-pme  region,  137 ;  of  North  Carolina,  471, 

479. 
Yellow  poplar,  geological  relation  of,  487. 
Yellow  wood  in  North  Carolina,  476. 
Yew.  as  a  screen.  976 ;  in  Maasaohusetta,  407. 
Yield  of  turpentine,  138. 
York  Co.,  Nebr.,  586. 
Yosemite  Valley,  603,  600. 

Young.  Brigham,  opinion  of^  upon  irrigation,  594. 
Young  Woman's  Creek,  lumber  of,  466. 


Zilwaokee,  Mioh,  513. 

Zng,  canton  of,  371, 375. 

Zumbro  Valley,  Minn,  539. 

Zurich,  forests  of;  378,  375 ;  pdlyteohnlc  school  nt, 

696. 
Zwickau,  eflbet  of  heat  of  ooal-mine  at,  941. 


